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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^  We  live  in  a  country  that  provides 
•  the  press  with  an  almost  unlimited 
■*'  supply  of  material  for  treatment 
tional  form.  A  stranger  might  well 
r  in  reading  the  newspapers  that  make 
Jty  of  large  headlines,  that  we  Amer- 
are  far  too  deeply  agitated  by  terrific 
gucceeding  one  another  with  startling 
',  to  do  any  justice  whatever  to  the 
and  commonplace  affairs  of  life.  Ours 
Bern  to  be  a  land  where  frightful  con- 
i  of  nature  were  varied  only  by  mon- 
timea,  by  heartrending  accidents,  or  by 
res  of  political  corruption  and  business 
too  dreadful  to  have  occurred  in  any 
xt  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
^reat  country  of  ours  there  are  earth- 
conflagrations,  tornadoes,  floods,  and 
Other  natural  calamities, — all  of  which 
ited  some  part  or'other  of  America  to 
rons  extent  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
is  true  that  we  have  lynchiugs,  rail- 
idmitSy  dynamite  explosions,  arid  many 
readful  things  that  happen  through 
b  or  misdoing  of  men  themselves.  Still 
we  have  from  time  to  time  disclosures 
il  of  trust  in  high  office,  and  we  have 
B  of  law-breaking  and  serious  wrong- 
L  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce. 

These  things  are  reported  eacli  day 
fmi  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
'•  other.  This  is  in  part  due  to  a 
velopment  of  the  means  for  the  collec- 
l  transmission  of  news.  But  it  is  ako 
)quence  of  a  marked  preference  shown 
LBWgpapers.  They  are  edited  in  defcjr- 
the  supposed  taste  of  their  readt^rs  for 
'erne  and  sensational  statement  <jf  un- 
happenings.  The  underlying  truth. 
dch  we  are  all  familiar,  is  that,  in  spite 
earful  and  terrible  things  that  happen, 
Qtry  as  a  whole  goes  on  very  normally, 
A  accustomed  work  in  the  usual  hours 
less  or  labor,  taking  its  regular  meals, 
?ping  peacefully  by  night.     Here  we 


have,  in  President  Roosevelt  himself,  a  most 
interesting  type  of  the  American  nation  as  a 
whole.  It  might  well  be  supposed  by  the  vis- 
itor from  foreign  parts  that  a  President  who 
does  so  many  remarkable  things  and  about 
whom  so  much  is  printed  every  day  must  by 
this  time  have  been  driven  to  a  state  of  wild- 
eyed  frenzy.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
President  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
scious of  any  abnormal  conditions,  either  sub- 
jective or  objective.  He  keeps  himself  in 
perfect  health,  calm  mood,  and  cheerful  tem- 
per ;  does  his  day's  work  as  it  comes  along  ; 
thinks  the  United  States  of  America  isa  coun- 
tiry  that  is  making  fine  progress,  and  has  as 
little  to  worry  ahout  as  any  healthy  and  vig- 
orous man  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

If  there  be  any  who  just  now  are 
for  taking  a  depressed  view  of  our 
Optimism.  American  life  and  affairs,  let  them 
try  to  understand  the  President's  point  of 
view  anil  lind  grounds  for  cheerfulness  and 
reassurance.  It  is  not  when  evils  are  in 
process  of  remedy  that  there  is  most  ground 
for  discouragement.  Again  and  again  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have -in  times  of 
emergency  shown  themselves  right-minded 
and  efficient.  We  are  just  now  engaged  in  a 
very  necessary  and  important  task,  indicative 
not  in  the  least  of  scK.-ial  and  political  decay, 
but  rather  of  wholesome  growth  and  progress. 
We  have  recently  witnessed  a  period  of  enor- 
mous increase  in  wealth,  and  growth  in  power, 
of  railroad  and  industrial  corporations.  In 
many  ways  this  development  has  been  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  country.  But  it 
has  been  attended  by  serious  abuses.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  correction  of  these 
faults,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  lead  in  the  work. 


^     „  .,      The  railroad  business,  as  it  was 

How  Rail-       ,         -  ,      .         .  , . 

road  Abuses  developed    m    Its    earlier   stages, 

Began.      ^^^  largely  speculative.     A  great 

part  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country 
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was  built  in  advance  of  actual  needs,  and  the 
population  and  wealth  of  regions  traversed 
by  the  n(?\v  lines  had  to  grow  up  to  give  solid 
value  to  the  transportation  properties.  Thus, 
the  railroads  traffickeii  in  lands,  promoted 
manufacturing  l»y  special  rate  concessions, 
made  bargains  with  grain  companies  and  ele- 
vator lines,  and  entangled  themselves  with 
all  sorts  of  side  enterprises  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  country.  It  was  customary  to 
look  upon  railroads  not  merely  as  private 
enterprises,  hut  as  of  a  highly  speculative  and 
hazardous  nature.  Most  of  the  railroads  at 
one  time  or  another  wont  into  bankruptcy, 
and  several  of  them  went  through  more  than 
one  period  of  receivership  and  reorganiza- 
tion. As  the  country  matured,  railroad  prop- 
erty became  more  stable,  until  finally  the 
great  systems  were  well  beyond  the  danger 
of  serious  financial  reverse.  Business  inter- 
ests all  along  the  lines  became  diversified, 
and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  rail- 
roads to  secure  traffic  by  endeavoring  to  lo- 
cate and  build  up  particular  interests. 

The  time  came  when  there  emerged 

Are         the  clear  conception  of  the  railroad 

Outgrown.    ^^  ^  great  necessary  public  servant, 

with  all  the  obligations  of  a  common  carrier, 
and  with  no  right,  therefore,  to  discriminate 
for  or  against  any  of  those  whose  business 
required  them  to  make  use  of  the  public  high- 
way. The  whole  thing  has  come  about  by 
way  of  evolution  from  transient,  speculative, 
immature  conditions  to  those  of  a  riper  period 
of  industrial  life  and  civilization.  Yet  abuses 
even  w^hen  naturally  outgrown  are  often  hard  to 
destroy.  For  even  as  the  tree  grows  great,  so 
also  will  the' entwining  parasite  often  have  the 
stronger  clutch.  And  many. of  the  privileged 
industries  built  uj)  on  special  transportation 
favors  liave  been  in  a  position  powerful  enough 
to  make  it  difficult  for  particular  railroad  cor- 
porations to  relinquish  the  rebates  or  the  other 
forms  of  favoritism.  It  is  probably  true, 
however,  that  even  if  tliere  had  been  no  in- 
terstate commerce  legislation  the  very  growth 
of  business  conditions  would  sooner  or  later 
have  compelled  the  railroads  to  cease  dis- 
crimination and  treat  all  comers  fairly. 


The 


However  that  may  be,  the  Govern- 
eover'nmentai  ment's  power  to  regulate  inter- 
Corrective.  g^^^^  commerce  is  a  chief  correct- 
ing agency  at  the  present  time  ;  and  it  is 
helping  the  railroads  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  shippers  on  the  otiier,  to  r<»adjust  rela- 
tions on  a  fair  and  proper  modern  basis.    The 


strengthening  of  interstate- commerce  legis- 
lation in  the  fonii  of  the  new  measure  known 
as  the  rate  bill  has  been  shown  to  be  needful 
and  timely  by  a  large  number  of  illustrative 
incidents  that  have  had  their  place  in  the 
news  of  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  mention  these  occurrences  in 
detail,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  many 
cases  of  railroad  discrimination  have  been 
brought  to  light,  that  the  courts  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  are  dealing 
with  such  cases,  and  that  the  demand  of  the 
country  is  now  for  a  thoroughgoing  reform 
of  every  abuse  of  this  kind.  The  stock 
market  is  always  a  sensitive  index  when 
legislation  is  supposed  to  affect  railroad  prop- 
erty ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  those  who  hold  railroad  bonds  and  stocks 
are  evidently  not  at  all  afraid  that  their  in- 
vestments will  be  injured  by  a  stern  govern- 
mental application  of  the  principle  that  com- 
mon carriers  must  deal  fairly  with  all  their 
patrons.  However  strongly  disapproving  of 
railroad  abuses,  American  sentiment  is  not 
confiscatory.  There  is  no  important  element 
of  public  opinion  that  thinks  of  the  rate-mak- 
ing power  as  one  to  be  exercised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  injustice  to  investors.  While 
the  main  features  of  the  rate  bill  were  settled 
several  weeks  ago  when  the  measure  passed 
the  Senate,  there  were  certain  alterations  and 
compromises  agreed  upon  in  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses  that  caused  delay  in 
the  final  enactment  of  the  measure.  We  are 
fortunatie  in  being  able  to  present  to  our 
readers,  this  month,  an  excellent  article  from 
the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  summarizing  and  explain- 
ing all  the  main  points  of  this  new  legislation. 

i>  :.     ^  MM     I^  the  railroad  business  were  fun- 

Ra  it  road  Men    ,  , ,  ... 

on  the  damentally  wrong  in  this  country, 
Pillory,  ^g  should  liave  before  us  a  very 
perplexing  outlook  in  the  attempt  to  make 
things  right.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  rail- 
road interests  to  say  that  they  have  essentially 
outgrown  the  methods  that  are  criticised,  and 
tliat  abuses  can  be  lopped  off  without  any 
real  shock,  and  with  decided  advantage  in  the 
long  run.  Recent  disclosures  have  been  very 
embarrassing  to  some  prominent  railroad  men, 
just  as  insurance  disclosures,  several  months 
ago,  were  humiliating  to  men  prominent  in 
that  great  business  and  in  the  world  of 
finance.  Thus,  there  has  been  brought  to 
light  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
system  a  relationship  between  railroad  officiala 
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Uld  certain  favored  coal  comp&niee  in  the 
bitaminoUB  field  tijat  cannot  be  condemned 
in  terms  too  strong.  Tliere  eeema  to  have 
existed  a  widespread  custom  of  distributing 
blocks  of  stock  in  coal-mining  companies  as 
bonaees  to  railroad  officials  in  consideration 
of  which  these  companies  were  favored  in  the 
nipply  of  cars  and  in  oth«r  respects,  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  unfavored  coal  opera- 
tors to  do  business.  The  stibject  is  one  to 
which  we  will  refer  again,  when  the  investi- 
gation is  ended.  Upon  evils  of  this  sort 
American  pulilic  opinion  is  now  thoroughly 
irousetl,  and  the  Government  is  showing 
energy  and  ability  in  securing  the  facts  and 
jpplying  the  rem.'ilies. 

Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  railroad 
«>■  Uariti  men  themselves  to  reati  clearly  the 
'^'"'""'handwriting  on  tlie  wall,  and  to 
comprehend  what  is  so  apparent  to  almost 
every  one  else  in  the  country  ?  Through 
llieir  powerful  influences  at  Washington  they 
epent  the  entire  winter  and  spring  in  trying 
lo  obstruct  legislation  that  was  essential  to 
their  own  permanent  welfare,  at  the  very  time 
Then  they  should  have  applied  their  energies 
to  letting  their  houses  in  order  and  prepar- 
iujC  themselves  for  a  new  period  of  i-ailroad 
nisnagement  as  free  from  abuses  as  vigilance 
couid  possibly  secure.  In  the  end.  their 
obstructive  tactics  all  failed,  and  the  Seuate 
itself  added  amendment  after  amendment 
Co  the  Hepburn  bill,  to  make  it  more  sweep- 
ing and  severe  than  it  was  when  it  came 
np  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  So 
tnucli  has  happened,  however,  within  a  month 
or  two  that  one  seems  to  be  dealing  with  his* 
lory  rather  than  with  current  events.  Rail. 
ro»d  managers  are  no  longer  disposed  to  bt' 
obstructive.  The  period  of  reform  and  re- 
generation has  fairly  si't  in. 


What  is  true  of  reform  it 
■nyr     of  railroad  management  i: 


i;Av™«-,. 


the  field 


1  that  of  the  financial 
and  industrial  corporations.  A  few  mouths 
■go  the  insurance  men  of  America  were  deeply 
alarmed  because  they  b(dLeYed  that  the  public 
distrust  caused  by.the  disclosures  of  the  New 
York  investigation  would  paralyze  the  life  in- 
Eurance  business  for  a  generation  to  come.  A 
very  short  time  has  elapsed,  yet  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  who  conducted  the  investigation 
and  aided  in  preparing  the  reform  bills  for 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  is  not  only 
trusted,  but  highly  popular,  among  insurance 
agents  and  others  connected  with  that  busi- 


ness throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  clearly 
seen  that  the  troubles  in  the  Equitable  had 
partly  rcveiili'd  a  condition  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  expose  completely  and  to  reform 
thoroughly, — nut  merely  for  the  protection  of 
the  outside  public,  but  for  the  well-being  of 
tlie  insurance  business  itself.  The  fierce  light 
of  ini[uiry  into  their  methods  has  revealed  the 
strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  American 
life  insurance  companies  ;  and  the  discussion 
in  magiizines  anil  newspa|>ers  throughout  the 
land  lias  given  millions  of  citizuns  an  eiiuca- 
tiun  in  the  whole  subji^ct,  so  that  life  insurance 
is  in  a  stronger  position  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  great  conijmnies  liave  all  been 
found  solvent,  but  there  were  grave  evils  to 
be  corrected.  The  case  for  life  insurance  re- 
mains a  sounder  one  than  it  was  before  the 
disclosures  were  made  that  caused  so  much 
sensation  and  for  a  time  so  great  alarm.  It 
will  be  a  good  while  before  the  process  of  re- 
adjustment is  completed,  and  many  other  States 
will  watch  the  working  of  the  New  York  insur- 
ance laws  as  recently  ailoptcd.  But  the  worst 
is  over,  and  the  institution  of  life  insurance 
has  come  through  this  e.\pericnce  as  a  stanch 
but  barnacled  ship  comes  out  of  drydock. 


Stntatiani. 
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thing  ugly  and  unwboleBome  that  he  could 

find,  in  orijer  to  eliock  the  country  with  &  book 
of  grim  and  revolting  •■  realism. "  Mr.  Sinclair 
certainly  produced  the  desired  effect. 

^rt/«i  ^*  ^'"  ^  remembered  that  th« 
by  tM  Bureau  oF  Corporations  in  the  Da- 
BovrKBitnt.  p^rtnient  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
bad  already  investigated  the  meat-packing 
companies,  in  view  of  complaints  against 
them  as  forming  a  monopoly  in  the  purchase 
of  animals  and  in  the  shipping.  diatributioQ, 
and  sale  of  meat  products.  This  investiga- 
tion of  the  BO-called  "meat  trust"  had  not 
dealt  with  sanitary  (juestione,  Imt  it  had  pre- 
sented those  interests  in  an  unfavorable  light 
to  the'  people  of  the  country.  The  attack 
upon  the  packing  housea  contained  in  Mr, 
Upton  Sinclair's  novel  was  presented  Co  the 
President  in  the  form  of  more  direct  and 
sweeping  charges.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  (Agriculture  Department)  at  once 
gave  the  matter  its  attention.  But  in  order 
to  find  out  in  his  own  way  what  was  essential- 
ly true  as  respects  these  matters,  the  Pres- 
ident afterward  asked  two  very  able  and 
conscientious  men  to  make  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation and  report  the  results  to  him  in 
confidence,  for  his  own  advice  and  guidance. 
These  two  men  were  Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill. 
who  succeeded  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  as 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds,  a  well-known  member  of  Mayor 
Low's  New  York  City  administration  and  an 
expert  in  matters  relating  to  labor  and  social 
economics.  The  Neill- Reynolds  investigation 
was  not  exhaustive,  and  the  report  was  not 
elaborate,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
President  that  there  was  needed  at  the  stock 
yards  and  in  the  packing  houses  a  far  more 
rigid  inspection  of  animals  to  be  slaughtered, 
of  methods  and  processes  employed,  and  of 
products  to  be  marketed  than  had  eyer  been 
known  in  this  country  before. 

j.^^  Accordingly,  under  the  President's 
Btutriagt  direction  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  whicii  already  possessed 
the  machinery  for  a  very  limited  amount  of 
meat  -  inspection,  was  instructeil  to  draft  a 
;hat  would  be  adequate  to  the  situ-- 
lisclosed  by  the  Neill- Reynolds  re- 
was  this  measure,  shaped  in  the 
nt  of  Agriculture,  that  was  placed  in 
tlie  liands  of  Senator  Beveridge  for  introduc- 
tion, and  that  had  so  remarkable  a  history  in 
the  Senate  late  in  May.  Its  formal  presenta- 
tion was  on  May  21,  when  it  was  read  twice 


Last  month  had  new  sensations  of 

its  own,  and  they  were  related  to 
the  great  ill  eat- packing  interests  of 
Chicago  an'l  other  Western  cities.  There  had 
been  for  some  years  past,  at  different  times,  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  directed  toward  phases 
of  the  immense  business  built  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  stock  yards.  There 
bad  been  bitter  condemnation  of  American 
preserved  meats  and  packing-house  products 
in  Germany  and  other  European  countries. 
And  tiiere  was  a  storm  raised  at  the  time 
when  our  troops  in  Cuba  were  fed  upon  the 
io-called  "embalmed  beef."  Not  agreat  whila 
ago  the  London  Lance/,  an  important  medical 
journal,  had  published  articles  from  the  pen 
of  a  visiting  English  expert  strongly  censur- 
ing some  of  the  methods  and  processes  found 
by  him  in  examination  of  the  food-supply 
cent  out  to  the  world  by  the  Chicago  packing 
houses.  There  were  other  criticistiis  from 
time  to  time  :  but  the  thing  that  aroused  most 
of  the  treah  excitement  was  a  novel  entitled 
"Tlie  Jungle."  by  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  (see 
onr  book  notes  of  last  montli),  who  had  stud- 
ied the  stock  yards  and  the  packing-house 
methods  with  a   view   to  describing   every- 


port. 
Depart 
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rted  to  tlie  Committee 
:altur«.  On  May  24, 
been  favorably  dealt 
tlie  committee,  it  was 
uely  passed  by  lh<i  Sen- 
.n  amendment  to  the 
iral  appropriation  bill. 
M  then  ander  discus- 
n    tliis    form    it    went 

the  HouBe,  wliere  a 
werful   opposition   de- 

against  it  than  bad 
•ected. 

It  would  be  useless 

to  say  that  this  op- 
"'  position  was  due,  in 
iper  sense,  to  the  in- 
t  the  meat'packing  iu' 
ipon  members  of  tlio 
griculture  Committee 
any  other  members  of 
1.  The  President  bad 
ided  to  stir  up  sonsa- 
to  have  the  nations  of 
induly es cited  overex- 
d  charges  against  one 
eatest  of  American  in' 

It  would  have  been 
)  if  the  Speaker  and 
ie  Committee  on  Agri- 
lad  promptly  accepted 
iridge  bill  in  principle, 
little  time  to  study  it 
,  Hut  instead  of  this 
i.  the  position  that  no 
at  sort  could  possiiily  be  passed  at  this 
The  packing  houses,  meanwhile,  were 
ily  denying  ail  the  charges  against 
iking  liasty  and  futile  retorts  against 
lident  and  creating  &  situation  that 
exactly  what  the  sensational  press  and 
erne  critics  like  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair 
Then  it  was  that  the  existence  of  the 
^nolds  report  became  widely  known, 
pressure  of  puMic  opinion  was  such 
re  was  practically  nothing  for  the 
t  to  do  but  to  send  a  special  message 
-eas  and  to  transmit  that  document. 

.  The  report  and  message  were  made 
public  on  June  4.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  President's  mes- 
a  the  case  very  clearly  : 
port  is  of  a  preliniinary  nature.  I  Hubmit 
low  becAUxe  it  shows  the  urgeut  need  of 
i  action  by  the  Congrew  in  the  direction 
Dg  A  draaticand  Ihoniu^hguitig  inspection 


(Who  introduced  tlie  meat-lnspevtiua  bi[l  In  the  Senate. 


by  the  federal  government  of  all  ntock  fards  and 
packing  bouBes  anil  of  their  products,  so  far  as  the 
latter  enter  into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
The  conditions  shown  by  even  this  short  inspection 
to  exist  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards  are  revolting.  It 
is  imperatively  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  health 
and  of  decency  that  they  should  be  radically  changed. 
Under  the  existing  law  it  is  wholly  impoasihle  to 
secure  HatUfactory  results. 


Before  I  had  received  the  report  of  Messrs.  Rey- 
noldH  and  Neiil  I  had  directed  that  labeU  placed 
upon  any  packageofmeat-food  products  should  state 
only  that  the  carcass  of  the  animal  tram  which  the 
meat  was  taken  hod  been  inspected  at  the  time 
of  slaughter.  If  Inspection  of  meat.food  products 
at  all  stages  of  preparation  Is  not  secured  by  the  pas- 
Kage  of  the  legislation  recommended  1  Khali  feel  com- 
pelled to  order  that  inspection  labels  and  certillcates 
on  canned  products  sliall  nol  be  used  hereafter. 

The  report  shows  that  the  stock  yardn  and  pack- 
ing liiiuxes  are  not  kept  even  rea.«onably  clean,  and 
that,  the  methiid  of  handling  and  preparing  food 
products  is  uncleanly  and  dangerous  to  health.  Un- 
der existing  law  the  nationM  government  haa  no 
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power  lu  ciiFnrce  icisiicctioii  i)f  the  iiinii]'  fiirnii'  of 
pn-prtnul  iiipat-fiiMl  iiriHluctH  tliHt.  hiv  ilnily  ttui'iK 
fnmi  the  tuivkiiit;  lioiises  iiilo  hiterntiiti!  coinnicrtK. 
DwiUK  ttiati  iiiBileiimitt;  ii|iiirt>|iriit(iuii,  the  Ih-piirt- 
nieiit  iir  AiEricultiini  in  nut  even  lUile  tii  [>liice  iii- 
Rlivcliint  in  nil  «ttiil>lishnieiiri'  ileolrliie  thciii.  Tho 
prerviit  Inw  pniliildrM  tlie  Hlil|illlcut.  of  iiiii[iH|K!t'Ieil 
iiient  to  rurvitpi  cimiitrltv.  but  tlicrv  is  iiii  giruvlKi'^ii 
fiirliiildiiiK  the  Hlil|iim-iit  of  uiiiiiKiM'eteil 


ihii' 


<jf  <tit 


Matr  <i)iiimerce  jui^  li-ft  uiwii  lii  tnillif  iti  ili^ensi'il  or 
fc|)"iilMl  iiieitli'.  If,  tiT.  liiis  ln-i'ii  HllcHml  on  SfHiiiin);!)- 
jffuvX  AutUi>rily,  furllier  i-vils  exist,  niicli  as  tlie  [lu- 
prnlKT  Mff  lit  i-hetiiifiils  mill  Ayv*.  tlie  Coveninieiil 
iarkii[Kiwert<iivtiitqly  thfiii.  A  Inn- Is  iiee<leil  ivhieh 
wltli-imbletliuiiisiirt'lorsiif  dii' uenenil  Ki'VerMiiii-dt 
to  ilis|>e<:l  mill  sui»'rvi-<^  frnm  llie  Imof  to  tin-  t-rui 
the   pn-ii»riitl«ti   nf  the   iiieat-fiHsl    imHluut.    The 


vil  » 


til  )>e 


I  les 


Kll    H 


of  ll 


rill^    I'l'I'Hi^il'Ut,   I'IkIi^iI     Ills   III<-3SB|!t! 

il"«"  h\-  n.lvisin^'  III.'  piissii^'c  ,.t  wliat 
'"'""■•  was  ■■  .■..ttiUH.Til  V  known  as  iLi-  IJ.-v 
^•■ami-iuliin-ni."  Wliii.-,  iisiilivii.U-atati-.l, 
r>-\..,v\.  i.f  Mi'ssis.  It.-yiinUis  iiini  Ni^ill  waa 
exiijuiativi-.  it  was  siiltii-i.^rit.  taki-n  in  cnii- 
imi  with  rulicr  tfstiinnny.  t.)  jiistify  tin; 
iiiliMU's  nu'ssiitre.  h'nrtlioniiorc.  tlus  agi- 
111  thruujtliout  llie  irunntry  liad 


gri-at  that  it  was  certain,  whi.'n  the  Presiilent's 
message  went  in,  that  this  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee (.t  the  IIui 
public  opiuioii  to  report  Bonie  Bi. 
l>assago  in  the  pivsi'tit  si'ssion.  I'lie  ciinimit- 
tpo  procui'iled  t»  tuke  tcstinmny,  ami  its  bill, 
liaseil  in  gi'm-ral  ti[ion  the  Utivf  ridge  aiuenil- 
tneiit  but  >litTeriiig  in  iinportuut  respects,  wu 
ready  fur  report  la  the  llowse  by  the  luiildle 
of  June.  The  I'j-esideiit  bad  advised,  in  ac- 
C{ird;mi-ii  witli  the  Ueveridfrc  bill,  that  the  cost 
of  needful  insiiectioueliijidd  be  collected  from 
tbe  imluBtry  itself.  The  House  bill,  on  the 
contrary,  threw  the  cust  upon  the  (iiivem- 
ment.  and  proposed  a  yearly  a])pri)prialic>n  of 
t2.U0g,i)0().  Ab  these  i)anes  were  closed  for 
the  press  there  was  little  doubt  regarding  th« 
passage  of  a  bill  tliat  would  in  the  main  em- 
body tbe  President's  ilcmand  for  drastic  and 
thoroughgoing  inB[H.'ctiim.  But  tlie  so-called 
Wadsworth  bill  (bearing  the  name  of  tho 
chaiiinan  of  the  Iluuse  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee) was  enipbatieaily  oppuse.il  by  the  Preri- 
dent  at  thosi-  points  where  it  rejected  leading 
features  of  the  Heveridge  bi!l  ;  and  it  wm 
evident  at  unce  that  the  I'rcsident'B  view* 
would  be  strongly  defended,  both  in  the  de- 
late and  ill  the  voting,  before  a  bill  could  p 


iM-ir  Id  till- pHckinR-houKC  scandal.)  . 
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aae  of  Representatives  and  proceed  to 
ferencesta^.  Anothertbingwaeequal- 
X — namely,  the  tremendous  strength 
tiich  the  country,  i-egardlesa  of  party, 
molding  the  President's  position. 

While  the  rush  with  which  the 
great  packing  houses  procoeded  to 
'■'■  use  soap,  disinfectants,  paint,  and 
leh,  and  otlierwiee  to  remedy  the  more 
of  tiie  complaints  made  against  tliem, 
aave  been  amusing  but  for  the  ex- 
serious  aspects  of  the  whole  business, 
ige  interests  felt  tlieinsclvos  too  much 
»d  for  a  time  to  see  clearly  the  true 


for  tliem  to  pursue.  They  failed  to 
and  that, under  existingcircumstances, 
re  sweeping  and  searching  the  pro- 
smployed  by  the  Government  under 
'Bridge  bill  the  better  in  the  end  for 
hreatened  pocketbooks.  Thus,  the 
Md  tax  on  each  animal  inspected  would 
ten  nothing  to  pay  in  comparison  with 
le  to  the  packers  of  the  Governrnenfs 
•f  approval  on  their  food  products  after 
poat-mortera  and  ante-mortem  inspec- 
nd  testa.  There  is  really  no  better 
■nt  for  the  great  American  corpora- 
s  respects  their  general  good  charac- 
,n  the  way  in  which  they  survive  the 
mistakes    they    so    often    fali    into 


(United  Stat«> 


when  Bubject<'d  to  criticism.  There  may  have 
been  a  period  when  the  worst  tricks  of  the 
trade  were  profitaMe  to  a  few  packers.  But 
they  onglit  to  have  known  that  when  at  last 
expiisure  came  and  the  puhiic  was  aroused  the 
further  profit  must  all  lie,  not  only  in  aban- 
doning those  tricks,  but  in  securing  the  im- 
mense prestige  to  be  conferred  upon  them  by 
having  the  United  States  Government  watch 
them  in  all  their  processes  and  give  them 
its  labels  and  certificates  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  tine  quality  of  their  products.  The  un- 
aide<l  instinct  of  the  plain  business  man  might 
see  this  sort  of  thing  clearly  ;  but  at  critical 
moments  which  call  for  common  sense,  the 
fatal  bane  of  the  business  man  is  sometimes 
the  legal  advice  he  fiillows.  The  puekers  were 
advised  to  make  bold  denial,  to  cast  reflec- 
tions upon  the  Government's  investigators, 
and  to  circulate  reports  to  the  eiTect  that  tlie 
President  himself  "bad  it  in  for"  them 
through  motives  of  a  personiil  sort.  All  of 
which,  of  course,  was  only  making  matters 
worse  for  th. 


H     Thin      ^^^^  underlying  fact  is  that  we  are 

Wert  In  01*' r  living  in  a  period  that  is  growing 

""''''       careful  and  fastidious.    Had  as  may 

have  been  the  conditions  in  these  great  packing 
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houaoB,  the  food-supply  of  tbe  country  ia  pro- 
duceil  UDiit-r  comiiliuns  far  more  wlioiesome 
than  those  that  prevailed  a  generation  ago. 
This  ie  not  to  apolopize  for  existing  evila,  but 
to  pay  due  deference  to  plain  truth.  The 
great  packing  houses  are  a  comparatively  re- 
cent creation.  They  Jiave  l>een  doing  husi- 
neas  under  a  certain  amount  of  State  inspec- 
tion, and  a  liitiited  inspection  at  the  hands  of 
tlie  United_  States  Government  to  meet  export 
conditions  created  by  European  laws.  Before 
the  day  of  tlio  great  packing  houaes,  innumer- 
able local  slaughterhimees  existed  everywliere 
in  the  land.  The  conditions  existing  in.  a 
majority  of  these  local  slaughterhouses  were 


if  AgrlcoltDre-l 


far  more  unsanitary  than  those  under  which 
cattle  and  hogs  are  prepared  for  the  meat 
market  by  the  large  eatabtishments  that  now 
control  the  trade.  Furthermore,  nnder  the 
old  system  the  opportunity  for  the  slaughter 
of  diseased  and  untit  animals  was  vastly  great- 
er than  under  the  present  system. 

Physicians  of  age  and  experience 
Medtn  everywhere  will  bear  out  the  state- 
Akatttir.  ^g^t  jh^t  cases  of  illness  resulting 
from  the  consumption  of  tainted  or  unwhole- 
some animal  food  were  far  more  numerous 
before  the  era  of  the  large  packing  houses, 
with  their  refrigerating  systems,  than  at  the 


present    time.     So  frightful  were  the   tnVft., 

resulting  from  the  prevalence  in  Enropea^ 
towns  and  cities  of  innumerable  small  alaogb^ 
terhousea  that  they  have  been  almost  uniTni- 
sally  abolished  by  law,  to  be  replaced  lif 
large  public  abattoirs  of  model  construction 
and  appointmentfi,  in  which  every  procea 
and  every  detail  comes  under  the  most  rigid 
and  expertscientificsupervision  by  the  author-  ' 
ities.  This  has  ggne  hand-in-hand  with  anal- 
ogous movements  in  the  direction  of  great 
public  market-houses,  where  all  sort*  of  food 
products  come  under  inspection  and — most 
important  of  ail — -with  the  movement  for 
thoroughgoing  inspection  and  control  of  the 
milk-supply.  The  result  has  been  the  saviiut 
of  the  lives  of  millions  of  infants  and  sniaO;  ' 
children,  and  the  marked  decline  of  the  aTO^'i  \ 
age  yearly  death  rate.  Conditions  in  tUl-^ ' 
country  are  so  different  from  those  of  Enrop^- 
tliaC  tiie  municipal  abattoir  system  would  wA: 
have  met  our  need8,but  the  tendencyissimilaKf , 
The  meat'packing  business  had  grown  np  U-. 
a  great  interstate  industry,  with  its  agenciet 
and  branches  and  its  refrigerator  planta  Ib  ', 
every  important  city  or  town  in  the  whole 
country.  Thus,  the  local  slaughterhouses  for 
the  most  part  disappeared,  through  tbe  pres- 
sure of  a  superior  kind  of  competition.  There 
may  prove  yet  to  be  eome  field  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  public  abattoir.  But  while  that 
question  may  come  under  discussion,  we  have 
an  immediate  duty,  and  a  very  obvious  one. 
We  must  adopt  and  apply  the  most  rigid  sort 
of  inspection,  in  the  existing  packing  houses, 
to  the  animal  products  that  are  distributed 
as  food,  and  that  enter  into  what  is  known  as 
interstate  commerce.  The  individual  States 
and  the  municipal  governments  wi'.I  mean- 
while, in  BO  far  as  they  are  able  and  enlight- 
ened, apply  similar  methods  of  inspection  to 
the  meat-supplies  that  do  not  cross  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  and  therefore  do  not  come 
within  the  spliere  of  the  national  govern- 
ment's power  to  regulate. 

H  m  i  Save  ^'^^  *''^  ^™^  being  there  has  been 
(*■  Aiiiri  a  tremendous  falling  off  in  the  sale 
"'  of  canned  meats  and  certain  other 
packing-house  products,  and  the  season  has 
been  propitious  for  the  itiarkct  gardener.  The 
live-stock  interests  of  the  West  at  first  took 
serious  alarm  and  adopted  the  hasty  view 
that  they  would  promote  their  own  welfare 
by  sending  their  lawyers  and  influential  peo- 
ple to  Washington  to  help  fight  the  President 
and  his  proposed  legislation.  But  the  natural 
good  sense  of  the  stock  farmers  and  cattle  men 
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isert  itself  viTj-  rapidly.  Many  o( 
sBt.  iliscovcred  tliat  ilie  ProsiJent 
t  finljtiMg  tlieir  battle  for  them, 
com  1  n ere i ally  concerDed  in  the 
sufiplying  beef  or  pork  or  other 
icta  to  the  public  ought  miw  to 
that  sanitary  methoda  and  gov- 
Biiperviaion  are  essential  to  the 
of  the  trade. 

The  great  packers  of  Cliicago  and 
tlie  other  Western  cities  have  im- 
mense resources  of  capital.  Tliey 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  advcrtis' 
if  their  products.  It  is  absurd  to 
sy  have  Ijeen  enjiaged  principally 
inwhole^iome  or  poisonei)  food  to 
Theywill  not  have  to  revolution- 
iBineB!  to  make  it  so  wholesome  as 
■ry  fiir  criticism.  Their  liest  pos- 
tiseOfnt  now  would  be  to  use  some 
BOiii:;cs  in  putting  ttieir  eetablish- 


ments  into  the  most  perfect  posaiblo  condi* 
tiona  from  the  sanitary  standpoint.  For  in- 
stance, in  place  of  damp  and  rotting  wood, 
let  them  use  white  glazed  tilea.  Let  every 
employee  pass  to  his  work  through  a  com* 
pulsory  shower-bath  establishment,  emerging 
with  garments  immaculate  from  the  laundiy 
branch  of  the  institution.  It  is  perfectly  fea- 
sible to  put  the  businesa  of  the  packing  housea 
upon  a  basis  of  this  sort  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  thus  to  turn  criticism  into  praise, 
and  harmful  notoriety  into  profitable  advertis- 
ing. The  thing  is  so  easy  that  not  to  do  it 
would  imply  a  lack  of  ordinary  judgment 
and  perception. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  there 
'm?"e^"'  elK'w'd  I"'  Bome  anxiety  about  the 

effect  of  all  these  disclosures  upon 
the  American  export  trade  in  dressed  beef 
and  other  provisions.  There  has.  of  course, 
been  a  great  outcry  raised  in  the  European 
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newspapers  for  some  weeks  past.  But  the 
worst  is  known  already,  and  the  reaction  will 
set  in.  The  agitation  about  American  pro- 
visions has  quickened  the  zeal  of  those  charged 
with  investigating  supplies  of  home  origin  ; 
and  in  England,  for  example,  they  had  dis- 
covered by  the  middle  of  June  that  there 
were  scandalous  conditions  to  be  reformed 
in  their  own  establishments  for  prepared  food 
products  that  were  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
any  existing  in  Chicago.  Witii  the  great 
growtli  of  our  own  population,  tlie  foreign 
market  for  our  meat  products  becomes  rela- 
tively less  each  year  and  has  little  future. 
The  vast  grazing  plains  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public last  year  furnished  England  with  con- 
siderably more  dressed  beef  than  was  pur- 
cliased  from  the  United  States,  altliough  five 
years  ago  England  imported  70  per  cent,  of 
her  dressed  beef  from  the  United  States  and 
only  17  per  cent,  from  the  Argentine, — ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  last  month  by 
American  meat  interests.  As  a  country  de- 
velops like  ours,  its  bread  and  meat  can  be 
Bold  in  the  more  profitable  home  market,  and 
the  farmer  or  cattle  man  does  not  have  to 
cross  broad  oceans  to  find  buvers  for  his  sur- 
plus.  Since  the  quantitative  foreign  demand 
is  growing  much  less,  common  sense  would 
seem  to  lay  stress  now  upon  the  question  of 
quality.  Let  American  inspected  food  prod- 
ucts have  the  highest  standing  of  any  that 
enter  the  European  market  and  they  will 
bring  correspondingly  good  prices.  In  such 
matters,  merit  is  what  wins  in  the  end. 
And  if  there  has  been  great  publicity  given 
in  Europe  to  the  charges  against  American 
packing  houses,  there  will  be  equal  publicity 
for  the  President's  plan  of  reform.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  in  the  near  future  the  Ameri- 
can output  will  stand  higher  in  European 
markets  than  ever  before. 

Meanwhile,  this  shake-up  in  the 
Food^em'    i^i^at  business  will  put  health  boards 

and  sanitary  authorities  on  their 
guard  all  along  the  line,  and  everybody  will 
be  the  better  off  for  a  closer  watchfulness 
over  the  character  of  the  food  that  nourishes 
the  children  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Our 
readers  may  remember  that  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Review  we  presented  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "  Food  Science  and  the  Pure- 
Food  Question,'*  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  O. 
Brooks,  a  scientific  expert.  This  was  apropos 
of  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  so-called 
"  Hey  burn  pure-food  bill."  This  measure  was 
still  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


last  month  when  these  pages  were  closed  for 
the  press,  with  apparent  prospect  of  speedy 
passage.  Mr.  Brooks  assured  our  readers  that 
the  widespread  adulteration  of  food -supplies, 
while  very  objectionable  from  the  commeicial 
and  economic  standpoint,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  se- 
riously deleterious  to  the  health  of  consumers. 
Thus,  it  is  wrong  to  water  the  milk-supply, 
but  it  is  not  a  poisonous  process.  Nor  is 
oleomargarine,  as  a  rule,  unhealthy  ;  while 
glucose  is  a  useful  food  product.  Yet  it  is 
clearly  wrong  to  palm  off  oleomargarine  for 
butter  ;  and  to  sell  glucose  for  honey  or  maple 
sugar  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  things  is 
not  defensible.  Pulverized  cocoanut  -  shells 
taken  in  small  quantities  are  not  harmful,  yet 
they  should  not  constitute  four-fifths  of  what 
the  people  buy  under  the  name  of  pepper. 
The  chicory  or  the  cereals  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  so  much  of  the  ground  coffee  sold 
on  the  market  do  not  undermine  the  human 
constitution  ;  yet  they  certainly  do  tend  to 
undermine  the  legitimate  trade  in  coffee. 

In  view  of  the  immediate  interest 
^ Subject^'  in  the  whole  subject  of  food-sup- 
ply, as  entering  into  comnierce, 
our  readers  may  find  it  well  worth  while  to 
turn  back  to  the  April  number  of  the  Review 
and  study  this  remarkably  instructive  article 
by  Mr.  Brooks.  The  subject  in  general  is  one 
that  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  facing. 
France,  after  years  of  'inquiry,  has  recently 
enacted  a  very  notable  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  adulterated  food 
articles,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  what  is  the 
more  difficult  half  of  the  problem, — namely, 
the  necessary  work  of  organizing  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  for  the  effective  carry- 
ing out  of  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
For  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have 
now  in  almost  every  one  of  our  States  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  valualde  legislation  to 
prevent  and  punish  the  adulteration  of  food- 
•supplies  and  drugs,  and  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some and  deleterious  articles.  The  trouble  is 
not  so  much  with  the  laws  as  with  the  wide- 
spread lack  of  the  effective  means  for  their 
enforcement.  This  must  come  about  with  the 
awakening  of  public  opinion  and  the  growth 
of  efficiencv  in  our  State  and  local  svstems  of 
governmental  administration.  Thus,  the  re- 
cent agitation  will  probably  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  meat-inspection,  under 
Illinois  and  Chicago  regulations,  from  that 
which  has  existed  heretofore.  In  like  manner 
State  insurance-supervision  throughout  the 
country  will  be  far  more  alert  than  before,  in 
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▼lew  of  what  has  happened  within  the  past      demands  tliattin^y  be  admitted  as  one  Slate  or 


tvelvemonth.  Such 
Btonuy  and  ajiasmodic  initthodB  ljy  whicli. 
ft  free  repuliHc  like  ours,  civilizaiioa  mat 
its  forward  march. 

_  It    was   expected    tliat    Conjiress 

KtmSiatttf  vould  liAvu  compli'ted   its  session 

portant  measures  whi<.-h  seenu'd  to  have  gimd 
prosiiects  in  Depf-mlier  have  (rone  over  until 
!  is  the  rhilijipine 


E  l.il 


lOtluT 


i  th<- 1 


i  Doi 


■iitv  with 
.■d    light,. 


r  [Ik- 


lunjro.      llie 
Statehood  (|urgtion 

o(  th«  chief  point  at  issue.  Dklalioiiia  an.l 
Indian  IVrritory  will  lie  imite.l  and  will 
speedily  pntiT  the  Union  as  thi!  State  of  <  >kla- 
hotna.  The  new  conunonweallh  will  take  its 
place  at  once  as  an  iniportaiU  and  progj-essive 
State,  with  an  eneriretic  ]iopulation.  a  ricii 
soil,  and  a  variety  of  natural  resources.  Oni' 
thing  will  make  it  difTen-nt  from  any  other 
State,  and  that  is  its  large  Indian  popttlatiou. 
Some  of  our  readers  tiuiv  care  to  he  reminded 
of  Mr.  Harvey's  article  in  last  month's  Revikw, 
entitled  -The  Indian  of  Ti.-day  and  To-mor- 
row,"— written  with  particular  ri'ference  to 
the  admission  of  this  new  State  and  to  the 
present  and  future  of  the  Indians  of  the  now 
disappearing  Indian  Territory.  There  are 
nearly  a  hundveii  thousand  of  these,  of  whom, 
in  round  figures,  3G.000  are  C'herokeea,  25,000 
Choctaws,  10,000  Creeks,  11.000  Chickasaws, 
and  3.000  Seminoles.  Itut  these  are  already 
very  largely  of  mixed  Mood,  and  inasraucii 
as  they  are  living  under  civilized  conditions, 
they  will  all  in  due  time  be  absorited,  through 
intermarriage,  by  the  wliite  population.  But 
the  infusion  of  Inilian  blood  must,  for  gener' 
ations  to  come,  affect 
somewhat  the  racial 
type  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  new  StaU:. 

^   ^^        The  great 

Arii^'aiH/  struggle  in 

•"*•""■  Congress 
was  over  the  ad  mission 
of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Certain  local 
tnd  private  interests 
bave  fought  to  keep 
them  separate,  with  a 
view  to  getting  them 
in  the  Union  ultimately 
as  two  separate  States. 
A  liroad  public  policy 


pal  motive  for  trying  to 
liem  now  as  one  Slate  is  the  everlasting 
nee  of  the  question,  and  the  feeling  that 
■  \  be  well  to  settle  the  matter  rightlv 
i-e  it  done  with.  If  they  could  remain. 
I'V  agreement,  in  the  Territurial  status  for  at 
h'iist  tw.'iiiy-livi'  yeare  to  cume.  the  question  of 
their  admission  slinuld  certainly  l.>e  postponed. 
liidiT  t  he  coiiipriiniise  agreed  upon,  the  people 
of  till"  two  Territories  are  to  vote  separately 
Ht  iheir  regular  electiun.  n.'Xt  Novemljer, 
n|.oii  the  iiueslion  whethei 
f   thei 


,  llie 


.■ill   be 


<  draft  a 
eLl.      It 


they  would 
rove  of  the 
constitution 


It 


two  Territories  have 
merely  for  jmrposes  of 
ion.  Tlii:  making  of 
.^t  ciiiedy  a  matter  of 
ther  one' of  concern  to 
ipjtears  likely  that  local 
ill  secure  a  vote  in  the 
icidedly  against  union, 
ion  will  he  unclianged. 

^ars  since  the  last  ad- 
L'  T.'n 


tireSfioat  mission  of  a  State  to  the 
*''"'■  and  at  that  time  ftah  was  brought 
in.  For  a  long  time  I'tah  had  been  kept  in 
the  Territorial  condition  because  of  the  pre- 
dominance ..f  tlie  Mormon  Church  and  the 
strong  objection  elsewhere  in  the  country  to 
some  of  the  tenets  and  institutions  of  Mor- 
monism.  At  length,  however,  tlie  Mormon 
Church  agreed  to  abandon  polygamy  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  and  to  prohibit  it  in  the 
State  constitution.  There  was  a  clear  and 
definite  understanding  and  bargain  between 
the  Mormons  of  Utah  and  the  people  of  the 
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There  was  no  charge  that  Mr.  Smoot  himself 
had  ever  been  a  polypamiet.  The  minority 
o(  the  committee,  taking  perhaps  a  more 
strictly  legal  view  of  the  affair,  could  not  find 
sufficient  reason  for  excluding  from  tlie  Senate 
K  man  wliom  the  people  of  Utah  had  cho- 
sen to  represent  them.  Mr.  Smoot  ie  regard- 
ed as  personally  a  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter and  ability. 

1^^^  But  in  view  of  the  conditions  un- 
Was  Aamiitid  der  wiiich  Utah  was  admltteil.  the 
T«,S«»,.  Mormons  of  Utah  were  guilty,  in 
the  moral  sense,  of  a  serious  breach  of  good 
faith  in  sending  one  of  t)ie  apostles  of  the 
Church  to  make  laws  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  had  been  known  that  six 
or  seven  years  after  admission  Utah  would 
have  sent  ft  Mormon  apostle  to  the  Senate. 
Statehood  could  not  possibly  have  been  se- 
cured. The  Senate  is  ^nal  judge  of  the  fitness 
and  qualification  of  its  own  members.  The 
people  of  Utah  must  not  complain  of  high- 
handed treatment  in  the  exclusion  of  .Mr. 
Smoot,  for  they  themselves  were  guilty  of 
high-handed  treatment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  they  brought  all  this  pro- 
'  tracted  agitation  upon  themselves  by  sending 


(Chalmian  of  [he  Senate  Committee  on  PrlvilegeB  and 
ElectlooB.) 

United  States  to  the  effect  that  if  Utah  were 
allowed  to  become  a  State  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  regret  on  the  score  of  peculiar 
Mormon  tenets.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1903, 
Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  took  bis  seat  as 
United  States  Senator  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Smoot  is  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  Strong  protests  against  his 
being  seati'd  came  fro)n  Utah,  and  a  powerful 
demand  Cor  his  exclusion  took  organized  form 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  more 
than  three  years  the  agitation  has  been  car- 
ried on,  and  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  time 
of  the  men  who  compose  the  Senate  Coiinnit- 
tee  on  '  Privileges  and  Elections  has  been 
given  to  hearings  upon  the  subject.  At 
lengtii,  on  June  1,  the  committee  by  a  major- 
ity vote  decided  to  make  a  report  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Smoot's  exclusion.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Senator  Burrows,  of  Michi- 
gan. Most  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  inclading  Senators  Fornker, 
Knox,  Beveridge,  Dillingham,  and  Hopkins, 
voted  as  a  minority.  Senator  Burrows  and 
those  who  supported  his  view  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Mormon  ajiostles.  as  the  full  gov- 
erning authority  of  the  Cliurch,  had  continued 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  and 
that  Mr.  Smoot  could  not  be  dissociated  from 
itbe  acts  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 
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the  high  rulers  and  lawgivers  of  the 
to  make  the  nation's  laws.  While 
I  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
oot,  the  tBBUe  is  a  broad  one,  and  it  is 
lerican  public  opinion  that  is  chiefly  at 
The  whole  episode  simply  illustrates 
.  that  we  have  been  far  too  easy-goin^ 
xlmission  of  new  States.  Utah  came 
)d  many  years  too  soon.  The  commit' 
port  was  presented  on  June  II,  and  it 
jerstood  that  debate  and  final  action 
>e  deferred  until  next  winter. 

There  was  fair  prospect,  but  not 
'^  entire  certainty,  that  a  measure 
would  be  passed  changing  in  many 
le  immigration  laws.  The  moat  im- 
feature  of  the  bill  pending  last  month 
tt  which  proposes  to  apply  a  rigid 
inal  test  to  foreigners  applying  for 
va  to  tliis  country.  During  the  past 
»r  more  than  a  million  immigrants 
'en  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York 
1  addition  to  those  who  have  arrived 
in,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Ur- 
ad  other  porta,  and  those  who  have 
'  way  of  .Canada.  It  is  stated  that  if 
posed   reading  and  writing  test  had 

force  during  this  past  year  twit  or 
indred  thousand  persons  would  have 
eluded.  Naturally,  the  influence  of 
ip  companies  and  of  certain  other  in- 
lave  been  at  work  to  prevent  the  paa- 

a  measure  that  would  so  decidedly 
le  volume  of  immigration  from  cer- 
lalries.  While  ability  to  read  and 
ae's  own  language  is  by  no  means 
ve  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  partic- 
nigrant,  it  may  certainly  be  regarded 
rk  of  superiority  when  taken  in  tlie 
Under  existing  economic  condi- 
ere  is  no  danger  of  our  failing  to 
1  very  large  body  of  immigrants  eacli 
m  if  the.  exiatiug  tests  are  made  de- 
more  severe. 

T^e  majority  of  the  Interoceanic 
Canals  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
^  QDder  the  leadership  of  Senator 
p,  at  Sonth  Dakota,  reported  some 
(O  in  favor  of  constructing  the  Fana- 
1  on  the  sea-level  plan.  It  does  not 
ho^flrer,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
haa  at  all  changed  upon  that  subject. 
IS,  the  House  voted  for  a' lock  canal, 
at  majority.  Taking  both  bouses  of 
■  together,  it  is  probable  that  a  vast 
'  fevora   the    plan  of    a   canal    with 


locks,  as  recommended  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr,  Stevens,  tlie  chii'f 
(engineer.  A  canal  with  locks  would  have 
Bomi!  advantugos  from  t!ie  standpoint  of  prac- 
tical navigation  that  have  not,  perhaps,  been 
sufficiently  set  forth.  The  aea-level  canal 
would  be  an  extremely  deep  and  narrow  cut, 
requiring  great  care  in  the  passing  of  large 
ships  going  in  opgusite  directions.  The  canal 
at  a  liiglier  level,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
possess  a  number  of  miles  of  so-called  free 
niivigation,  permitting  ships  to  pass  as  in  a 
lake.  There  are  other  considerations  from 
the  stand[)oint  of  thti  practical  constructor 
that  are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  high-level 
plan.  It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  this  question 
may  bo  settled  promptly,  and  that  construc- 
tion may  be  puslied  in  the  near  future,  with 
the  best  modern  methods. 

eiiBB  It  ^  V^'^^y  leader  of  great  promi- 
iniht       nencc  passed  away  last  month  in 

*"""••  the  death  of  Senator  Arthur  P. 
Gorman,  of  Maryland.  Governor  Warfield 
promptly  appointed  the  Hon.  William  Pink- 
ney  Whyte  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  Mr.  Whyte 
is  eighty. two  years  old.  and  had  for  a  genera- 
tion been  identified  with  tlie  reform  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Maryland  that  was 
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ber.  Parly  lines  are  not  closely  drawn,  at 
present,  and  we  sliall  see  in  tliis  year's  cam- 
paigning, as  we  saw  in  several  State  fights 
last  year,  some  instructive  evidences  of  in- 
dependent  thought  and  action.  Early 
June,  the  State  election  lield  in  Oregon  illus- 
trated til©  non-partiaan  tendeni.'y  of  the  day., 
With  five  or  six  exceptions,  all  the  niember» 
of  b.,th  houses  of  the  new  I.i-gislature  will  b* 


always  in  opposition  to  the  Gorman  machine. 
Delaware  has  now  two  Senators,  the  vacant 
Beat  having  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Col, 
Henry  A.  DuPont.  This  marks  the  final 
defeat  of  J.  Edward  Addicks,  who  for  so 
many  years  has  fought  in  vain  to  have  him- 
self elected  to  the  Senate.  The  manner  in 
which  AddicltB  went  down  to  Delaware  from 
Boston  and  undertook  to  capture  the  State, 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  has 
become  a  matter  of  political  history.  Col- 
onel DuPont's  election  is  admirable,  and  Del- 
aware is  to  be  congratulatfid.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  sentence 
against  Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  crime,  and  his  vacant 
seat  in  the  Senate  was  filled  last  month 
by  Governor  Hoch's  appointment  of  Judge 
Alfred  W.  Benson,  a  public  man  of  repute 
in  his  own  State,  but  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  country. 

With  a  Congressional  election  in 
KttfBftht  November,  and  a  numljer  of  State 
*■■'"■      campaigns  to  be  fought,  the  polit- 
ical pot  has  already  liegun  to  simmer  gently. 
although  it  will  not  boil  furiously  until  Septem- 


Republicans,  yet  Governor  Chamberlftin,  a 
Democrat,  was  reelected  to  his  pi'esent  position. 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  people,  no  ]>arty 
can  safely  afford  to  nominate  an  inferior 
candidate.  It  is  not  expected  by  any  one 
that  the  Republicans  will  retain  their  present 
large  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  they  keep  any  majority  at  all, 
the  credit  will  belong  to  the  President  more 
than  to  any  one  else.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  it  is  still  regarded  as  likely  that  Mr. 
William  K.  Hearst  will  obtain  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor.  The  Pennsylvania 
political  situation  will  be  followed  wick  un- 
usual interest.  The  Republican  ?tate  con- 
vention was  hehl  at  Harrisburg  on  June  6, 
and  was  dominated  by  Senator  Penrose,  who 
has  succeeded  the  late  Senator  Quay  as  head 
of  the  regular  Republican  organization.    The 
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'  lor  governoi-  is  tin-  Hon.  Edwin  S. 
of  Pliiladelpliia,  forinerly  mayor  of 
J.  Meanwhile.  t!ie  rvform  element  of 
lablicans  known  as  tlie  Lincoln  party 
id  its  convention  a  week  earlier  and 
its  own  ticket.  It  liad  been  Supiioseil 
ayor  Weaver,  of  I'liiladi'ljiliia,  would 
led  for  governor,  but  the  convention 
1  Louis  Emery,  Jr..  wlio  lias  been 
I'nt  in  attacks  upon  corpomtion  abuses. 

been  thounlit  tliat  tlio  Lincoln  party 
mid  withdraw  tlioir  ticket  if  the  regu- 
Diild  name  acceptable  caudidatos.  but, 
ters  stand,  both  tickets  will  probably 

tlie  field.  Farthi^r  West,  th(;re  was 
nieivst  last  month  in  tlie  election  of 
L-s  to  the  Iowa  State  Republican  con- 
L  that  will  be  held  on  August  I  at  Dea 
I'.ovi'rnor  Cuiiimins,  who  is  a  can- 
for  rfiioTui  nation,  coiitiuues  to  advocate 
!f.ir;ii  and  reciprocity.  His  chief  oppo- 
Ilon.  (ieorge  P.  Perkins,  of  Sioux 
I'ho  holds  Secretary  Shaw's  so-called 

j.at "  views  on  the  tariff  question. 

Those  countries  of  Latin  America 
'""  directly  to  otir  southward  have 
'"■  been  engaging  public  attention 
the  past  few  weeks  to  a  greater  extent 
jr  many  months  liefore.  In  the  first 
:  June  what  threatened  to  be  an  inter- 


rikinu  of  .'..000 


nat  onal  affair  of  importance  occurred  in  the 
lator  and  n  ine  riots  at  (.'ananea,  in  tiie  state 
of  s  nora  Mexico.  This  town,  which  is  be- 
tween fortj  and  fifty  miles  soutli  of  the  Texaa 
borler  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  mininjf 
i  str  ct  large  quantities  of  copper,  particu- 
larlv  be  n^  mined.  The  exploitation  of  the 
reg  on  is  lade  possible  chiefly  by  moans  of 
An  r  ea  apital,  one  of  the  largest  operating 
f a  t  rs  i  e  ng  the  corporatiim  known  as  tlie 
(ananea  Consolidated  Copper  Mining  t'om- 
pan  of  which  Col.  W.  V.  Greene,  a  well- 
kn  wn   ^\  all    Street   operator,    is    president. 

I  e  town  of  Cananea  has  a  population  of 
ab     t    1  000.  of  whieli  ri.OOO  a 

\  r    t   pr    ipitated  by  the  e 
Me\  can        ners  who  had  been  unsuccessful 

II  th  ir  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages 
fron  $!  0  Co  4f5  a  day,  resulted  in  the  death 
of  so  e  f  rty  persons,  six  of  them  being 
\m  cans  and  in  tlie  destruction  of  much 
proi  ty  Aitlioufrh  the  trouble  was  finally 
settl  i  ly  the  vigorous  action  of  Colonel 
Kost  !  t  kv,  of  the  Mexican  mounted  police, 
tl  sil  at  n  was  com]>licated  by  the  appeal 
of  Oov  rnor  Ysabel,  of  the  state  of  Sonora 
{before  the  arrival  of  Mexican  rurales),  to  the 
United  States  Government  tor  niiittary  assist- 
ance. Secretary  Taft  checked,  on  the  Texas 
border,  some  companies  of  cavalry  who  re- 
sponiied  to  the  Mexican  governor's  iippeal.  At 
the  latter's  request,  however,  an  armed  posse 
from  Bisbee,  Arizona,  actually  crossed  the 
border  and  offered  their  services.  'Whether. 
as  claimed  by  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
disturbance  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  revolu- 
tionist junta  in  St.  Louis  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Piaz  riyimc  or  was  mi'rely  an 
expression  of  race  hatred,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  correctness  of  the  diplomatic  attitudes 
of  both  Mexico  City  and  "Washington. 

fin  the  South  American  continent 
the  all  -  engrossing  topic  during 
"■"■■"■"■  June  was  the  approaching  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
will  begin  its  sessions  on  July  !■">,  Secretary 
Root,  who  expects  to  sail  from  New  York 
early  in  the  present  month,  will  attend  some 
of  the  conferences.  This  Revikw  hopes  to 
present  in  an  early  number  a  comprehensive 
descriptive  article  on  Hriizil  and  its  resources, 
which  will  be  a  valuable  a'idition  to  the  list  of 
articles  on  South  American  countries  al- 
ready printeii.  In  \>neztiela,  (Jeneral  C;isli'o. 
despiti!  newspaper  nnnouncemenls  to  the  con- 
trary, is  still  officially  a  pnvate  citizen,  al- 
though lie  will  undoubtedly  resume  the  prcsi- 
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dency  before  long.  Argentina  ie  prosperouB. 
Her  Congress  began  iu  sesBiona  on  May  1 2, 
tlic  chair  lieinur  occupieil  by  Dr.  Figuenia 
Akorta.  The  latest  census,  just  publiaheO, 
givt'B  the  republic  a  total  population  of  slightly 
tiiori;  than  six  millions.  Cuba  continuto  to 
profiresa  and  ilevelop.  The  commercial  tn^aty 
with  Uri'at  Uritain,  long  [lending  betrause  its 
provisions  were  disapproved  by  American 
C'ouiinercial  interests,  lias  at  last  been  ratified 
in  the  Senate,  with  amendments  which  will 
probably  cause  its  rejection  by  the  British 
(iovernment.  Wliatat  first  appeared  to  be  a 
rc'iil  rev<.>lutir>n  began  in  Guatemala  in  the 
middle  of  last  month,  by  the  attempts  of  Gen- 
eruia  Barillas  and  Toledo  and  quite  a  respect- 
able force  of  insurgents  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  I'resident  Cabrera.  It  will  be 
unfortunate  if  the  Cabrera  administration, 
which  litis  been  a  good  one  for  the  country, 
is  overthrown.  In  Panama,  the  chief  ques- 
tion of  interest  during  the  past  few  weeks 
was  the  fh'ctiims  of  Juno  '^4  and  .July  1  and 
the  reaoliitiou  passed  by  the  I'anaitia  munici- 
pal council  asking  the  friendly  assistance  of 
the  ATiiericau  authorities  to  -guarantee  an 
honest  election."  Of  cuurse.  the  Washington 
authorities-could  not  take  the  action  desired. 
and  events  di-uumstrated  that  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  force  was  not  necessui'V. 

The  United  Kingdiim  is  still  en- 
B/ift«'s^"iiii  groBneil  with  the  liotly  contested 
""""'""'"■camiiHign  over  the  Liberal  gov 
ernment's  educiition  bill,  wbieh  (late  in  May) 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  HouBO  of 
Commons,  It  is  diflicult  for  an  American  to 
understand  the  bitter  nud  uncompro  sing 
antagonism  of  the  majority  of  the  V  ;,1  can 
clergy  to  tliis  nieasun^  which,  as  we  ll  n  I 
in  these  pages  last  month,  really  favors  no  spt 
ciai  denominational  methods,  but  t-ii  i  ly  pro 
vides  for  ■•  sii;;ple  Kiblo  te.idiiug"  in  tl  e  j  1  c 
Bchoola  and  permits  •■denominational  t(,a  1 
ing"  outside  of  school  hours  at  the  x{>ense 
of  those  who  demand  it.  Mr.  IJirrells  state 
ment,  in  tbc  debate  over  the  second  r  a  1  ng 
in  favor  of  making  moral  iiistruciii  an  n 
tegral  part  of  the  secular  ctirriculu  i  of  tl  t 
schools  completes  the  evidence  that  tl  e  I  I 
eral  government  is  not  trying  to  s  1 1  ar  7e 
the  Bchoola,  but  simply  to  undunomimitionalize 
them.  At  every  step  the  progress  irf  the  bill 
is  fiercely  contested  by  the  churchmen,  and 
early  in  June  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
clergymen  and  memliers  of  their  congn'ga- 
tions  journeyed  fi-om  Lancaster  to  London  to 
protest  against  its  i>aBsage.     The  actual  vole 


at  the  second  reading  has  denionstrste)] 
although  reported  to  be  opposed  to  the 
ure,  the  British  Labor  party  is  really  w 
to  be  counted  in  its  favor.  After  passii 
third  reading  in  the  Commons  (in  the  m 
of  June),  the  bill  was  scheduled  to  go  t 
House  of  Lords  during  the  third  week  ( 
present  month, 

jjj^^  The  Irish  question  is  pressin 
HapiMiiiiiqt  In  Way  to  the  fore  in  Eug 
ff«.tfl,/Ifl/«.  L^j^  jjj  jj^y  jjp  Bryco(Seci- 

for  Ireland)  introduced  in  the  Comini 
government  measure  authorizing  the 
of  |2-J,.500,000  to  provide  some  twent; 
thousand  cottages  for  Irish  laborers. 
increasing  unpopularity  of  the  Hout 
Lords,  which  has  already  rejected  aevei 
the  bills  overwhelmingly  passed  in  the 
mons.  is  humorously  set  forth  by  the  ■■ 
of  the  Morning  Leader  in  the  cartoon  v 
wo  reproduce.  Two  or  three  important 
ventions  in  London,  during  the  past  m 
have  bcenof  international  significance.  T 
inent  among  these  should  be  mentionei 
International  Miners'  Congress,  which  b( 
clared  for  an  international  eight-hour  da; 
for  an  international  memberahip  card. 
British  capital  has  also  had  a  niedical  cc 
encc  on  tulrerculosis,  and  during  the  co 
month  an  interparliamentary  conferenci 
Ije  held  in  London.  Of  personal  interest 
ing  May  and  June,  were  the  jubilee  eel 
tiouB  and  pi.'rforniances  of  the  celebrated 
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s.  M.P. ;  "  N'uw  tlieu,  mj-  Lord. 
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Ute  NewZeaUn'll 


r.Riclurc]  J< 


actress,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  protniacM 
isit  tliis  country  early  next  y<'ar.  nnil  the 
ersaily  rejicretted  death  of  Michael  Davitt, 
Irish  leader,  whose  career  we  outline  on 
her  [la^e  this  month. 

In  her  colonies,  Rritnin  seems 
othir  fated  never  to  be  without  her 
'"■'"■  troublea.  Uusincsa  depression  and 
ical  uncertainty  in  the  Hand  uppear  to  he 
he  increase,  pendinfj  the  crystallization  of 
jiberal  policy  toward  .'iioutli  A  rrica,  while 
var  with  the  Zulus  in  Natal  still  ^oes  on, 
)Ugh  it  is  reported  that  the  leader  of  the 
/ea.  Chief  Banibata,  was  kiiled  early  in 
i.  The  long-heralded  colonial  conference. 
now  declared,  will  be  held  in  London  in 
il  next.  Since  the  last  colonial  conference 
the  auTnmer  of  190-i).  Mr.  Cliamberlain's 
I  plan  has  l>een  thoroughly  discussed,  ap- 
red  in  some  quarters,  and  condemned  in 
ly  otiiers.  Canada  has  developed,  and 
■e  have  been  changes  in  conditions  in  New- 
adiami,  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Straits  Set- 
iients  ;  Sout^  Africa  hasbegunanewlife  ; 
I  in  the  South  Seas  Australia  and  New 
Maud  iiave  passed  through  new  phases  in 
'ernmental experiments.  In  Australia,  the 
:ently  adopted  Commerce  Act.  making  com- 


t  dietary  articles,  be- 
H,  and  its  provisions 
are  of  importance  to  American  exporters. 
Early  in  June.  •■  the  first  citizen  of  New  Zea- 
land," Richard  Jolin  fieddon,  premier  of  the 
colony,  died,  in  his  sixty-second  year.  Mr. 
Seddon,  popularly  known  as  ■'  Digger  'Dick," 
was  a  man  of  great  independence,  altbough 
of  somewhat  contradictory  character.  He 
succeeded  in  steering  the  young  colony  l>e-- 
Iween  the  extremes  of  capitalism  and  social- 
ism, and  it  is  due  to  bim.  cliiefly,  that  New 
Zealand  has  succeeded  in  almost  working  out 
a  series  of  legislative  experiments  having  for 
their  aim  the  prevention  of  the  piling  up  of 
big  fortunes  and  making  it  easy  for  wage- 
earnt-ra.  small  fariuera.  and  modest  business 
men  to  amass  a  competence.  The  industrial 
and  eommercia!  progress  of  New  Zealand,  liy 

r  international  exhibition 
in  the  prosperous  city  of 
ining  November   1.  next. 


An  international  event  of  great 
airf'iujj/o    '■"P"'"'   "'"'    unusual    interest   is 

promised  in  the  contemplated  visit 
(in  .July)  of  the  Ilritiah  North  Sea  and  Channel 
squadrons  to  Kronstadc.  which,  it  is  believed 
by  students  of  European  politics,  will  herald 
tjie  completion  of  an  Anglo-Kussian  eiltnte- 
rordi'ih.  Special  festivities  will  take  place  at 
the  Kusaian  naval  station  and  at  the  capital, 
and,  in  August  or  Se;iteml>er.  a  Hussian  Bqua<l- 
ron  will  pay  a  return  visit  to  Portsmoutti. 
According  to  present  plana,  several  Frencb 
warships  will  accompany  tbu  British  vessels  to 
Kronsiadt.  and.  most  highly  picturesque  fea- 
ture of  all,  when  the  Russians  come  to  Ports- 
mouth on  tlieir  n'turn  visit  it  is  planned  to  have 
several  Japanese  battleships  present.  Thus. 
England  and  Japan  as  allies  will  meet  allieil 
France  and  Hussia  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The 
signiTteance  of  this  hopi'd  for  an<l  now  possible 
Anglo-Russian  understanding  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  its  influence  on  tlie  world's  peace. 
.■\t  the  present  moment  there  is  probably  no 
more  vital  inten.'st  to  Groat  Britain  than  the 
restoration  of  Buaeia  as  a  European  factor. 
"Her  impotence  is  a  profound  anxiety,  be- 
cause it  unlooaens  apjietitcs  and  ambitions  in 
central  Europe  which  sho  alone  can  curb." — 
(the  solemn  dictnm  of  the  editor  of  the  Xolioun] 
lieri(w).,—hy  which  we  are  to  understand  tier- 
many.  This  mutual  distrust  of  England  and 
Germany — in  the  pi-ess — is  becoming  one  of 
the  real  danger-iioints  in  European  politics. 
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Til.,  vi^it  t<.  l.oii.i.jii  (ill  Mavl„f  the 

iiiiui  I'iiii-iJ.  mill  tlii^  jilcusiirc  trip  (in 
Juik;!  (.f  fortv  li.-niuiii  filircrs  lo  tin;  Itrilisli 


\u> 


.  Ii>i 


l,c 


1  pralifyiiig  uvi- 
.lifiires  of  tlji?  fiiemlly  fi".-ling  wliicli.  liesi'it* 
tlir  ilecliiratioiis  cf  s'-\nc  of  iIlc  I'dit.irs  thoin- 


aliouT  a  rcihiiTtion  I'f  urinaTuniiH  was  cvitlont  in 
Sir  K.iwnnl  liwv's  r..fii,..iis.,  to  tlio  r,-Boliition 
.if  Mr,  Ilt'urv  \i\-iau.  II.  ]'.  (r.^rcfnid  to  In  tlii-s"o 
\<s.\n-%  lust  tiiuiitli),  ciKk'ttvoriiit;  to  placo  Kug- 
iiKhnicii  on  n-conl  in  favoi'  o[  siirh  a  if^.luc- 
tii>n.  in  wliicli  tin-  forci<;n  minister  dt^durod 
that  now  tlnrrtj  was  a  fair  proKtK-ct  tliut  na- 
tional cx(wiuiilnri(  t'onid  I'r  n-duciil  consider- 
alily  u'iiliiitii  niiifiiip'i'iiif:  naiinriid  safi-ty.  lie 
liinlod   that   thi;   Kovcnirn-'Ut   Uii^lit   triki'  llio 

nionts  iiv  intfriiHtioiial  agrfeiii'Tit  nt  tlm  l'hiu- 
ing  HagiK'  ■■(.iiforenci-.  and  In-  cxiil^ini^.l  iho 
ri'^diilicin  as  an  intitnatinn  lo  nthiT  poviTn- 
Tiii'nta  iliat  <Mi'at  Uriuiiii  wn.s  wiiiinir  to  take 
til.,  li-ad.  Murh  of  til.'  su.■<■>■^s  ..1  Itrilish 
.liploniai-y  diiHii.-r  ili.t  y&^l  U-w  y.-ars  l.i.s  uu- 
d.mlitf.||v  iH.,..n  due  t.i  tlic  poiW-nalitv  nii.i  of- 
fyrt»  of  kiiiH  Kdwnnl  \11..  w1.msi>  iiillui.-ncc 

«iiirm-d  tlio  n-spi>ct  of  the  world,  fliswrrvices 
to  Knrupo  huve  been  enccBi-ful  and  i[iiiK>i-lant, 
gince  he  lias  evervwhore  auted  as  a  pi?rn-e- 
niakcr.  Already  li"o  lias  aiu-.'ee.led  in  l.riiiH- 
ing  France.  Italy,  and  Hpain  into  c.rdial  r<da- 
tions  with  Kngiand,  and  lie  la  ii.iw.  if  n'iw>rts 
are  to  be  believed,  earneetly  ODdeav..ring  to 
reinoi'e  causes  of  disvruet  between  Kngland 
and  Germany, 


„j^^  In  a  number  of  iin.isteiitaiious  i>ut 
UBconquenbi,  coiiviiiciiip  wavs  tliv  t'rcnch  piio- 
frtiic* SpMt.  j^ig  ^j.j^,  ii,.i„o,jgtratinK  to  tlie  world 
that,  in  gpit..-  of  mimy  political  and  imlitstrial 
ob^tncleB,  and  in  Uio  face  of  an  almost  sta- 
tionary birth  rate,  they  have  n.it  lost  their 
p.isiii.in  as  a  pr.'Ut  power.  In  th.-  space  of  & 
fi;w  short  weeks  they  have  demonstrated  their 
vitiility  and  sanity  by  the  nioderato  but  vigor- 
ous s.ilution  of  niori!  than  one  labor  probiem, 
(Wedeseribedthis  in  detail  last  niontli.)  By 
an  orderly  eli-ciion  the  rei'ubljc  triutuphed 
over  its  om-niii's  (the  goveninn-iUs  final  safe 
majority  being  40.'):  tlic  niiiion's  approval 
of  the  n?]iublic"s  attitude  on  tlie  Church  ques- 
tion has  convinced  the  Vatican  that  pood 
French  Catholics  had  bett.'r  oliey  the  scpa- 
ratiiiu  law:  certain  economic  and  financial 
wori.i-conditi.'tis.  helped  hv  the  siirewdnew 
and  thrift  of  Kr.^nch  inve^t-rs  (Mr.  CharlM 
]■'.  Si"';iie  surveys  this  siiuutimi  on  ]iage  71 
this  miiutli),  hav.'  mail.j  I'aris  superse.le  Lon- 
duu  as  the  baukinn  .eiit.-r  of  tiie  world  :  the 
fir^t  visii.le  si;:n  ..f  Kramv-'s  triumph  in  the 
Miiroccau  eonir..v.'ray  with  C.-nnany  is  the 
chiiici-  "f  I'aris  as  the  seat  ..f  the  international 
Moro.-.-BU  l«nk  to  be  oigaiiim'd  umler  the 
term.s  "f  the  Alg-ciras  ci.iif.Teiiee  :  Krench 
doctors  have  ehib.irul-'.i  a  n-al  nicihod  of  pre- 
vention of  tulM'rcnl"Bis  in  eaiil.'  by  vii.-cina- 
ti.iu  :  an. I.  not  to  lorg.'t  i<"iiii-  tiiinnr  triiinipliB 
of  Frenchi...>n  and  Fivueh  indiisiry.  the ' 
ftreaiest  nui.ib.T  of  victories  in  the  athletic 
gullies  at  Athens  (counting  minor  events  as 
wcli  as  the  ganips  in- the  Sla.liuia)  were  won 
1  y  Frenchmen,  and  the  new  transatlantic 
liniT  /.-'  yv.,i-.«*-..  in  her  trip  lo  Havre  ifin- 
islied    uij    June    lij    In^ut    the    <ierninn    liner 
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hl'iii'l  in  a  Bjiiritfii  race  ftcross  the 
'Hie  tni.ij:et  il.'lioi.-n.-y  of  tin-  ri-piib. 
uii'h  is  <|iiite  ]aiv;e  this  year,  is  to  be 
lip.  till'  I'lfsciit  n»viTiimci(t  plans,  liy 
■jjim  of  till"  inipust  systi'tii  and  prolial<ly 
ipMsilJiiu  of  iin  iiicuTin'  tax.  -  (*f  sjM'ciftl 
■it  lo  AiinTicaiiB  were  thf  dt'parmn- 
I'.-iria.  OH  June  ir>,  of  Mr.  Wait.-r  Woll- 
.viio  h»8  liccn  ft  fiinjiK'nt  cuntributur  to 
witliliiHdiripl.lo 


Jiti..ii  in  m-arcli  ..f  the  N.nth  Ti.!.-.  and  the  de- 
parlui-i'  fmni  Now  York  fuv  tin-  Freiicli  <.-apital 
of  Mnie.  Sarali  lit'vnliardt  after  an  ciiiini-iilly 
Biicc^ssful  tiiur.  liuaiicially  and  ai'tistically,  ol' 
Aiiiei'icun  (.-itii'S.  Mnie.  Hernliardt  linds  us 
very  mucli  iniprcivi^i  siiic«  luT  first  visit, 
twenty-livR  yours  ago,  and  is  iniprossii]  witli 
the  fitct  tliat  we  '-are  ivally  making  anniliod 
nation  out  of  a  mass  of  all  sorts  uf  races." 

catiiwi  t''''''i'*'t'''"*TijroB  inAnatria,  f^pain. 
CMngfioK  and  Italy  diirintt  tbe  past  few 
"'^"""■""'■w.-eks  bkvo  lje.-n  due  to  widely 
differing  ratisea.  The  resijfnatjon  of  tlio 
■Swfdiah  ministry  an<i  the  formation  of  a  eon- 
servative  j;overninent.  under  Mr.  Liiidmiin. 
wero  dne  to  inattei's  of  jiarlianientary  pro- 
ci'diiri'.  and  wore  not  uf  prime  signiticauee. 
Court  etiijiieiui,  it  seoms,  donjanded  tijatiipon 
King  Alfonso's  marriage  and  tlie  acci'ssion  of 
I'rinoess  Kna  to  the  Spanish  throne  as  tjnoon 
Victoria  thii  ^[muisli  ministry  resign.  Seiiur 
Moret,  tlie  former  pn'tnier,  was  at  oni'e  ri-' 
appoiiitod,  and  consentod  to  serve.  In  .Vii«- 
trin.  tin-  smideii  a<'f.'ssion  to  tlio  promiership 
of  Havon  Max  \ladimir  .vn  Be.-k.  a  high 
oflicial  in  till"  ministry  of  agricnltnre,  was  tlio 
ri'Siiit  of  a  long-drawn-out  struggle  liotwoeii 
till'  Uungariaits  and  the  cniwn.  Itaron  von 
Hock,  whose  ministry  it  a  eoalilion  one.  com- 
pi-sid  of  offieialu  and  reprci^entatives  of  t!n' 
(it-iiiian.  rolisli,  and  Cuoch  pt.rtio!..  succeed- 
ed the  month-old  ministry  of  I'rinco  Cunrad 
Hoboidoho-Schillingsfiir!.!,     The  new  gov.-rn- 


the 


e.xtensioti  of   the   fra 
m  iigroeiiient  wiih  11 
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tariff  fjiiOBlion.  In  Univ.  tin;  Snniiiii.i  iiitnix- 
ti-v  w.'iit  "iiL  ..f  ..mo.-  (ill  tliM  (rii.l.U.'  of  Mavt 
Ixraiis.-  of  111.-  .l<-t>iati'l  .>C  ilic-  rii,.ml..'r  ut 
IVpiUii's  fi.r  a  ii.'w  fri-iiiTul  ol«ciion.  Tlie 
m-w  ciiliini'l  in  h.'iiilc.l  l>v  SijrniT  (,iii>lini,  aD<l 
ineht<1<-s  ^ii.-Ii  w.'ll-knnwn  Itnliaii  Etat.-.'tij.'n 
as  SijriiorB  Titbmi.  Miralii-IIo,  an. I  Ki 


ritaiit  '"'"^  cordial  tcL-H"^ I '!>'*;  veply  of 
ofthtTrhit  tlie  luiliau  Kiti^  (on  Junt-  li)  to 
'"""'"'■  til.!  joint  iiK-ssasic  ..f  KaistT  Wil- 
liflm  and  Kaisur  Kraiiz  .lust-tili  r(;i:;irilint;  tlie 
Triiik  Alliiinc;  is  look.^.l  \\\H>n  in  liigh  {mlitical 
<|iLart.T8  tlirtiiifilioiit  Kiir.ipc  as  .'vid.'iK-'r  tliat 
Italj-B  fri.-nd.ihii>  III1.I  u.iinir.iti..ii  for  Fran.'o 
is  nut  to  li(-  ctinslnu'd  as  inilirutiiift  nny  wcnk- 
ening  of  the  I'lmda  of  tni-  I>rvii>iind,  A  few 
days  after  this  cx(-hnn>;c  of  myal  t.-loj;nini» 
tlie  Aiistriuii  frireij;]!  iiiiiiisti-r.  Count  tjolii- 
.■liowski,  iiiaile  an  iniiioitunt  oflicial  i-eview  of 
tlie  lelations  hiawei-n  tlie  thr.-e  [lowens.  in 
which  hodc.'larcd  that  tlie  Triple  Alliance  was 
as  slrons  as  ewr.  The  l.on.li*  of  alliam-e  -are 
l!ie  ki-ystono  of  thiit  i>i)lili.'al  syst.-in  which 
lias  existed  for  mor.-  than  a  rjmuter  of  a  eeu- 
tiiry  and  whose  coutiniiance  constilutea  an 
eminent  pledffc  of  the  )>eB.-e  of  the  whole 
European  continent."  To  this  lie  aiidpd.  is 
-effectually  attarh.'d  an  undersiandinir  with 
Russia  in  renar.l  to  the  treatment  of  .jues- 
tions  affecting  the  Near  East."     The  highly 


gn-at  piiw.'rs  of  i-i-ntnd  Kiiropi-  known  as  tlie 
Trijil.t  AUinni'.t  has  lie'>n  ii  si(jnilic!tiit  factor 
in  ili.^  politi.'id  atiitUB  of  the  coinin.-nt  for 
almost  two  il.-CMii.'B.  Its  n^iflirmation  just  at 
the  iires.'iu  is  looked  upon  as  a  warning  to 
thi!  rep.>rt.-d  Anjilo-linsKiun  tin.l.rstanding — 
which  niiiy  or  may  not  In-  an  aeconiplisfaed 
fart.  It  will  not  he  unimportant  to  note  here 
that  his  Maji-Nty  Kinp  Victor  Kiiimaniiei  of 
Italy  was  ma.h-  i.'n  M-,ii,  l.y  the  Vniversity  ot 
IViinsylvftiiiaalitsci.miin-tic.-iJient.Iastnionth. 
'Iliis  monuri-h  took  an  etithnsiastic  iuter.'.at  in 
the  Intermiiional  I'ostitl  Congreaa  rec<  ntly 
lield  at  lionn',  which  we  discuss  in  another 
parajrraph  in  this  department. 

r*»  aBaai.h  -^  ri-(-rudeS''eiiei-  of  ananrhist  ac- 
*«!•{««,     tivitv  in  Kiigland.    Finnee.  Italy, 

""*  '"■'"•'•■  mid  "Spjiin.  durint;  April  and  May, 
cuiroinnl'-.l.  in  th.-  hist-named  .-onntry.  in  the 
hoi.ib-thriAviii;;  sit  Kin;r  .Mfouso'a  wedding 
(May  ::n.  as  a  ivsiili  ..f  whi.-h  twi-nty-four 
|).-ri-<iiii<  lo(;t  tlii-ir  iiv.-s.  Th<'  ci-r.-monies  of 
the  marriHir.'  of  Kinjr  .\if..nf:o  XIII.  and 
his  Knt'iich  li.-im-i'c.  th.-  I'rin.'.-ss  Kna  of  liat- 
tcnlLTir.  wh"  will  hm-aft.-r  l.e  kit<>wn  as 
(Jneen  Vi.-toriu.  wi-r.-  .■oniim-t.-d  wiih  all  the 

iiTJsij.:  of  Spanish  eoml  fiin^ii-ms.  The 
(-units  !in-i  H"^'''''""i''i'ts  "f  iill  the  principal 
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tries  of  the  world  were  r'']>re8Rnted  at 
>ci*8onal  union  of  the  Dritisli  and  Spanish 
houses.  The  union  is  particularly  sig- 
.Dt,  since  the  groom  is  the  grandson  of 
n  Isabella  and  the  hride  is  the  grand- 
hter  of  Queen  Viftonii.  and  tlifir  mar- 
brings  into  formal  fi-ii'ndehip  ihc  two 
pean  powers  which,  beginning  with  the 
y  conflict  three  centuries  ago  in  all 
of  the  world,  have  been  for  many  gen- 
)n8  separated  by  diffcreuci-s  of  natinnal- 
id  religious,  political,  and  social  organ- 
>n.  Tlie  presence  of  Mr.  Frederick  \V. 
-ridge,  the  special  envoy  of  Ulc  Fnitod 
B,  and  the  warm  welcome  he  recc-ivi-d, 
l^enerally  recognized  as  marking  the  of- 
reconciliation  i.ietween  the  two  countries. 
foung  Queen,  by  her  personal  qualities 
beauty,  has  already  won  a  place  in  the 
Jons  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Thnan  -^^^^  *''®  f'remony  in  the  church 
t*«  of  -San  tieronimo,  which  was  per- 
,c«<ie*.  formed  bv  Cardinal  Stinclia.  the 
bishop  of  Toledo  an.l  I'riiiiHte  of  ,\,11 
I,  the  wedding  procession  began  its  Tiiarch 


to  the  I'oyal  palace.  'While  passing  the  gov- 
ernor's house,  not  far  from  the  church,  in  the 
Oalle  Mayor  (the  Grand  Street),  a  bomb, 
wrapped  in  roses,  w.ts  thrown  from  the  lial- 
cony  of  a  house  (by  a  tragic  coinciilence,  tlie 
building  was  owned  by  the  Dowager- Qneen 
Christina,  mother  of  the  King),  which  struck 
directly  in  front  of  the  royal  eonple  and  ex- 
ploded with  terrific  violence,  instantly  killing 
or  wounding  twenty-four  persona  and  seri- 
ously injuring  seventy  or  eighty  more.  King 
Alfonso's  life  whs  siived  by  a  nvm  acci- 
dent, the  bomb  itself  lieing  defliTIed  by  an 
electric-light  wire  and  the  ]iorlion  which 
struck  the  young  monarch  in  the  breast  being 
turned  asid.-  bv  the  chain  of  ime  of  the  <le<.'0- 
rations  which  he  wore.  The  Queen's  bridal 
dress  was  torn,  and  spattered  with  blood. 
The  King  manifested  grc-at  coolness  and  self- 
control,  and  escorted  his  bride  to  anotlier  car- 
riaKe  through  the  wreck  of  the  royul  coach. 
Indeed,  his  c.iuragi-  and  dignity  on  this  occa- 
sion have  accomplished  the  opposite  of  what 
the  anarchist's  bomb  was  intendeil  to  bring 
about.  It  has  dcejM'ned  the  regard  of  the 
l^panish  people  for  both  their  mouarclis. 
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„     .       The   ABBasain    escaped    from    the 

tMOth  .  ,  <«  11  11 

tfthiBemb-  bouse,  but  was  anally  appreheud- 
Thrmtr.  ^^  ^  gij^^.j  jjgt^jice  beyond  the 
Spanish  capital.  whL-re,  after  some  struggle, 
lie  shot  hiuiaeif.  He  was  one  Manual  (or 
Mateo)  Morales,  son  of  a  rich  manufactur- 
er living  near  Barcelona,  and  liis  deeii  was 
pronipti.'d  \<y  anarciiistic  ideas  imbilied  during 
An  association  with  Cierman  anarchists.  While 
■the  8yni])athy  of  the  civilized  world  has  gone 
out  to  till!  Spanish  royal  pair,  a  number  of 
Journals  devoted  to  anarchism  published 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in  London, 
have  come  out  defending  the  deed  of  Morales 
and  exprfssing  regret  that  the  bomb  did  not 
destroy    its    intended    victims.     The    jwlice 


Tiave  unearthed  in  London,  Rome,  some  of 
the  smaller  German  cities,  and  I'aterson.  N.  J., 
evidences  of  a  widespread  plot  to  assassinate 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  King  Alfonso 
himself,  it  will  be  rememb.ered,  was  tiie  vic- 
tim of  an  unsuccessful  bomb-throwing  in 
Taris  last  vear.  Sucli  murderous  attacks  are 
not  only  atrocious  and  revolting  to  the  sense 
of  the  civilized  world,  they  are  ineffective 
and  puerile.  This  attempt  to  murder,  on  the 
day  of  her  wedding,  an  innocent  girl  who  was 
a  niember  of  the  British  royal  house  will,  it 
is  hoped,  influence  the  British  Government  to 
see  that  hereafter  London,  which  Itaa  hereto- 
fore been  one  of  the  centers  for  anarchist  plots, 
shall  assume  the  same  attitude  toward  these 
plagues  of  society  as  that  held  by  the  Con- 
tinental European  capitals.  It  would  seem  to 
be  high  time  for  another  international  con- 
.   ference  on  anarchism. 


ThiMrrna  ^  congress  ot  the  greatest  impor- 
iianai  Paitai  tance  to  the  world  in  general  has 
'""■  been  conducting  its  deliberations 
modestly  and  quietly  in  the  Italian  capital. 
We  refer  to  the  International  Postal  Congress, 
whose  conclusions  have  been  a  useful  and 
practical  contriliution  to  internationalism. 
In  tlie  first  place,  the  international  letter 
weight  unit  has  been  raised  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  making  the  rate  five  cents 
(or  its  equivalent  in  tlie  money  of  other 
countries)  for  the  first  ounce  and  three  cents 
for  each  additional  ounce.  There  is  also  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  an  international  siamii. 
in  the  form  of  an  international  postal  order, 
tor  five  cents,  which  wilt  be  exchangeable  for 
a  stamp  of  the  same  value  in  any  country  of 
tlie  union, — this  for  "  return  "  postage.  A 
number  of  proposals  were  made  to  reduce  the 
unit  from  five  cents  to  four  (the  British  "  tup- 
pence"), but  these  were  defeated.  Our  own 
currency  system  prevents  our  taking  much 
interest  in  this  proposal,  since  a  nickel  is  a 
much  more  convenient  unit  than  four  cents. 
The  new  regulations  will  no  doubt  result  in 
a  great  extension  of  the  postal  business 
throughout  the  world,  and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility thereby  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
post-offices  in  all  civilized  countries.  The 
international  postal  exchange  order  marks  an 
interesting  advance  in  the  peaceful  business 
relations  between  nations.  In  all  probability 
it  will  prove  the  germ  ot  the  international 
currency  of  the  future. 

The  orderly  progress  of  constitu- 
£.'.ii(j  (b  tional  government  in  the  German 
"■""■  Empire  was  slightly  disturbed,  late 
in  May,  by  the  somewhat  sensational  debate 
in  the  iSeichstag  over  the  supplementary 
estimates  for  the  empire's  Southwest  African 
war  with  the  Herreros.  which  still  drags 
along.  After  a  lively  tilt  between  Socialist 
and  government  leaders,  the  Kaiser's  project, 
engineered  by  (.'iiiuict^llor  von  Buiow,  to 
create  a  colonial  secretaryship,  while  accepted 
in  principle,  was  practically  defeated  by  the 
rejection  of  the  credit  for  salary.  The  new- 
navy  bill  for  increasing  the  tonnaije  of  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  and  providing  for  six  new 
cruisers  for  foreign  service,  has  passed  its 
third  reading  and  will  be  voted  upon  st  the 
next  session.'  On  Slay  :il  the  parliiinient  ad- 
journed until  the  middle  of  November.  Oi'r- 
man  finances  continue  to  be  a  puzzle  to  the 
Kaiser  and  liis  advisers.  The  proposed 
finance-reform  bill,  which  elaborates  the  Em- 
peror's new  tax  scheme,  has  passed  its  tl.ird 
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rekding  in  both  houses,  and  wiil  also  be 
voted  upon  at  the  next  session.  The  Prus- 
sian education  bill  is  slill  fiercely  ilebatad. 
B  at  a  radi- 


strictly  political  buaineas,  and  the  Norwegian 
coronation  es  the  patriotic  celebration  of  a 
nation's    I'ebinli.      In     tlio    Balkan    caldron. 


ele 


'Aona  ol  the 
n  en  t  ary- 
school  system  of 

the  entire  king- 
dom in  the  direc- 
tion of  seculari- 
zation of  instruc- 
tion.   Interesting 


,ng    the   past 

1  the  address 
von 


of  Ua 
Sternburg,  Ger- 
man ambassador 
at  Washington 
<afterward  pub- 
lieheJ  in  the 
Xorth  An. 
Review). 


the 


aims  and  future 
of  German  immi- 
grants to  South 
America  and  the 
painting  of  the 
portraits  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, 
Dr.  Butler,  and 
Professor  Bur- 
gess, of  Colum- 
bia, forihe  Roose- 
velt Room  at  the  University  of  Itcrlin.  These 
portraits  we  reproduce  elsewhere  this  month. 

Important  and  interesting  events 
en^iT  for  European  royalty  during  May 
Qf  tkt  Koath.  ^jij  Jung  were  the  presence 
<if  a  number  of  Continental  monarchs  (and 
the  British  King)  at  the  athletic  games  at 
Athenn  ;  the  marriage,  at  Mailrid,  (if  King 
Alfonso-of  Spain  to  Princess  Kna  of  Hatten- 
berg  :  the  visit  of  the  Uernian  Kaiser  to 
Vienna,  followed  by  the  realBrmation  of  tlie 
Triple  Alliance  by  imperial  and  royal  sanction 
from  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome ;  and  the 
coronation,  on  June  'i'l,  in  the  old  historic 
town  of  Trondhjem,  of  King  Haakon  VII.  of 
Norway.  The  Athens  occasion  might  be 
characterized  as  an  intiTnational  holiday,  the 
royal  Spanish  marriage  as  a  festival  which 
«nded  in  a  tragedy,  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  the 
capital  of  his  Austrian  ally  se  a  matter  of 


which  continues  to  seethe,  we  note  a  political 
crisis  between  Greece  anil  Romnania  (which 
could  not  possibly  go  to  war,  because  they 
are  separated  on -land  by  another  nation,  and 
because  there  is  no  possible  water  communica- 
tion between  their  navies)  and  the  dismissal 
by  King  Peter  of  Servia  from  his  army  of  the 
five  regicide  officers  concerned  (three  years 
ago)  in  the  murder  of  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga,  which  Great  Britain  had  ac- 
cepted as  justification  for  resuming  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Belgrade  government.  Our 
own  relations  with  Turkey  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  last  month  with  the  elevation  of 
our  ministry  at  Constantinople  to  an  embassy. 
Minister  John  G.  A.  Leisliman  becomes  our 
first  ambassador 'to  the  Porte.  He  will  now 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  much  more  easily  and 
effectively  with  the  various  vexed  and  long- 
standing questions  between  the  Cnited  States 
and  Tnrkev. 
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t'i,7},'u"tL   of      ar 


tult  uf  ilic  Urn  II 
government 


)  be.  f 


far  as  the 


masses  of  the  people  are  concerned,  di 
faction  with  the  Duma  and  a  dfe|>ening  anil 
intensifying  liatrei]  for  tlie  old  regime,  which 
ignores  tlie  existence  of  a  Russian  parliament 
and  still  attempts  to  shelter  itself  behind  tlie 
bayonets  of  the  army.  The  terrible  massacre 
of  Jews  at  Biaiystok  in  the  first  part  of  June 
(conservative  accounts  put  the  deaths  at  be- 
tween 400  and  ji)U),  and  in  other  sectiona  of 
the  empire,  in  almost  all  <'f  which  actual 
[wirticipation  by  the  troops  and  government 
officials  has  been  proven,  and  tfie  revolt  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  widely  SfparateJ  mill. 
tary  points,  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, w-hich  is  verging  rapidly  upon  civil  war. 
Jew-baiting  by  oflScial  instigation  is  always 
the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Hussian  repres- 
sion. Tn  this  case  the  spi;cial  investigating 
committee  wiiich  was  at  once  sent  out  by  the 
Duma  has  secured  indubitable  proofs  of  official 
connivance  and  participation  in  the  outrages 
of  the  mob.  Tlie  police  instigator  of  the  llia- 
lystok  massacre  has,  moreover,  been  promoted 
■■  for  his  loyalty."  The  agrarian  situation  has 
become  worse ;  starving  peasants  are  burning 
estates  and  villages  :  iininier,  robbery,  and 
outrage  are  on  the  increase;  and  the  labor 
organizations  are  talking  of  another  general 
strike.  The  rinancial  condition  of  the  national 
government  is  progressively  on  the  decline. 
(On  June  11  Russian  im|)erial  bonds  touched 
T'J,  the  lowest  point  since  before  the  Japanese 
War.)     The  mutterings  of  discontent  in  the 


army  and  navy  have  reached  the  Cossacks  and 
the  regiments  of  the  guard.  Meanwhile,  the 
Czar  plays  tennis  at  Peterhof.  He  shows  his 
utter  incapacity  to  grasp  the  situation  by  hand- 
ing (on  June  1 8)  to  Premier  Goremykin a  ukass 
dissolving  the  Duma,  leaving  a  blank  apace 
for  his  reactionary  premier  to  fill  in  the  date. 
At  the  same  hour  Mr.  KoVoshkine.  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Constitutional  Democratsin  the 
parliament,  boldly  announces  in  open  session  : 
I(  It  dares  to  flght,  the  government  can,  of  course, 
disperse  the  parliameut ;  but  the  victory  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy would  only  be  temporary.  It  would  lu- 
evitably  be  followed  shortly  by  a  bloody  revolutlou, 
which  would  not  leave  a  stick  ot  the  present  gov- 
ernnient  t-taudtng.  The  Etnperor  must  choose  be- 
tween a  real  conutitutlonal  government  and  the  loss, 
not  only  of  his  crown,   but  probably  of  his  head. 

Miaittr  tad  ^  definite  crisis  in  the  conflict  be- 
Duma        tweon  the  Vr.ai  and  his  people  was 

1«*  «»""-  reached  on  Jlay  211.  when  Premier 
(ioremykin  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  agree  to  most  of  tiie  jirojiosals  of  the 
Dumas  address  to  the  throne.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  lietentotho  ministerial  anno-.:nce- 
mc-nt.  which  was  read  by  the  jiremier  in  a 
low,  hurried  tone  and  received  in  ominous 
silence.  The  government  proposed  no  def- 
inite plana.  U  simply  suggested  modifica- 
tions of  the  Duma's  ideas.  Tlio  statement 
declared  that  full  jKilitical  amnesty  could  not 
be  granted,  although  jiartial  abrogation  of 
martial  law  and  other  e.vtreme  measures 
might  be  hoped  for.  The  Duma's  solution  of 
the  agrarian  problem  was  rejected  as  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  property,  and  the 
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on  of    Hie   rcBponsibility  of    miniBtera 
le  abolition  of  the  upper  house  wm  de- 

to  be  beyond  the  province  of  the  Duma, 
i  it  would   involve   radical  alterations 

fundamental 
On  one  Bin 


nistry  admits  the  im- 
ice  of  the  agrarian  problem  and  the  ne- 
rfoi- providing  land  for  the  peasants,  but 
eB  that  the  Duma's  plan  is  not  only  im- 
cal,  but  inadmissible.  The  government's 
e  contemplates  the  distribution,  through 
asants'  bank,  of  25,000,000  acres  of  land. 
,  witli  the  clearing  of  6,000,000  acres  of 
lal  forests  and  the  voluntary  sale  of 
e  esUtes  {there  arc  between  8,000,000 
1,000,000  acres  of  these  offered  for 
is  expected  to  meet  the  land-hunger 
peasants  without  forced  expropriation, 
is  advocated  by  the  Radical  leaders. 


'*- 


Tbc  Duma  received  the  Goremy 
i'ligramine    as  practically  t 


deirlaration  of  war.     In  a  debate 

lasted  eight  hours,  every  party  iu  the 
ment  strongly  attacked  tbc  government, 
(adors  in  the  debate  being  the  four 
ics  whose  portraits  we  present  to  our 
-s  this  month.  Dr.  Rodichev.  one  of  the 
jtutional  Democratic  leaders,  is  an  orator 
y  of  comparison  with  Mirabeau.  He 
ngcd    the    premier    in    the  declaration 

it  is  not  the  government,  but  the  rep- 
atives  of  the  peoi)lo  here  assembled, 
lust  decide  what  is  best  for  the  welfare 

country."  He  declared,  furtlier.  that 
oposals  of  the  government  were  inade- 

and  ioadmissible,  and  demanded  that 
inistry  resign  to  make  way  for  a  cabinet 
ich  the  nation  could  Imve  confidence, 
abukov,  another  leader  of  the  dominant 

followed  with  an  impassioned  appeal 


for  concerted  action.  Mr.  Lednicki,  the  Po- 
lish leader,  who  has  already  been  character- 
ized as  the  ablest  parliamentarian  in  Europe, 
spoke  for  the  subordinate  nationalities.  More 
than  one  of  tlie  Duma  members  is  now  making 
an  international  reputation  as  a  parliamentary 
ieailor,  and  Mr.  "William  Jennings  Rtyati,  on 
liis  tour  around  the  world,  listened  for  an 
hour  or  more  to  the  del.iate  and  remarked! 
admiringly  upon  the  pariiamentary  skill  of 
tlio  members  and  tlie  patience  of  that  body  in 
waiting  for  the  full  assertion  and  recognition 
of  its  riglits.  Following  Mr.  Lednicki,  the- 
peasant  leader,  Alyadin,  warned  the  minis- 
try that  the  Duma  alono  stood  between  the 
government  and  a  bloody  revolution.  ■•  The- 
government  asks  us  to  emigrate.  We  do  not 
want  to.  and  wo  will  not  do  so  We  demand 
land,  and  will  accept  no  compromise,  ,  .  . 
Kven  parliainent  may  not  bo  able  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  people.  The  elementary 
forces,  once  aroused,  will  sweep  both  parlia- 
ment and  govei-iuuenttocomm(m  ruin,"  And 
finally  Count  lleydcn,  the  leader  of  the  most- 
conservative  party,  demanded  a  new  cabinet. 
A  resolution  was  then  adopted,  with  only 
three  opposing  votes,  demanding  the  imme- 
diate resignation  of  the  Goremykin  ministry 
and  its  replacement  by  a  cabinet  possessing* 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  nation. 

In  reply  to  the    Dnma's  demand 

Still  for  its  resignation,  the  ministry, 
''"'""'"■  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
announced  that  it  would  not  resign  and  that 
the  lower  hous& 
bad  exceeded  its- 
prerogatives  in 
making  the  de- 
mand. Technical- 
ly, this  is  true, 
since  the  so-called 
fundamental  lav, 
promulgated  be- 
fore the  formal  as- 
sembling of  th» 
Duma,  declares 
that  the  right  of 
the  lower  house 
with  regard  to  the 
ministry  is  one  of 
interpellation 
only.  The  auto- 
cratic rigime,  however,  in  its  contempt  for  the 
new  legislature,  whose  powers  and  resources  it 
does  not  yet  understand,  seems  likely  to  make 
the  same  terrible  mistake  as  the  French  nobles 
did  iu  1 789.    The  attitude  of  the  upper  house 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

May  21. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  Edwanl 
rS.  Fowler  appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  to 
succeed  George  W.  Whitehead,  resigned.... The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  affirms  a  conviction 
of  United  States  Senator  Burton  (Rep.,  Kan.),  who 
was  found  guilty  of  using  his  influence  with  the 
Post-Office  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Rialto  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis. 

May  22.— (lovernor  Higgins,  of  Xew  York,  signs 
the  Page  mortgage  recording  tax  bill ;  by  the  sign- 
ing of  five  bills.  Governor  Higgins  abolishes  the 
direct  State  tax  in  Xew  York  for  the  first  time  in 
sixty-five  years. 

May  29. — The  Democratic  State  convention  meets 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

May  31. — Tennessee  Democrats  nominate  Con- 
gressman Malcolm  R.  Patterson  for  governor. . . . 
The  Lincoln  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  nominate 
Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  for  governor.... The  Delaware 
Xiegislature  meets  in  extra  session. 

June  1. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
•And  Elections  votes  that  Senator  Reed  Smoot  (Rep., 
Utah)  is  not  entitled  to  his  seat,  but  votes  down 
resolutions  to  declare  his  seat  vacant. 

June  4. — President  Roosevelt  .sends  to  Congress  a 
.special  message  transmitting  a  report  made  to  him 
by  Commissioner  of  Labor  Charles  P.  Neill  and 
^Tames  B.  Reynolds  of  investigations  into  conditions 
of  the  meat-packing  houses  of  Chicago. 

June  5. — Mi.s.HOuri  Democrats  strongly  in<lorse  the 
^candidacy  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  President 

in  1908 Governor  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon  (Dem.), 

is  reiflected,  while  the  Congressional  elections  are 
won  by  Republicans. 

June  0. — Penn.sylvania Republicans  nominate  ex- 
Mayor  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  for  governor. 

June  8. — Governor  Warfield,  of  Maryland,  aj)- 
point8  William  Pinkney  Whyte  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  succeed  the  late  A.  P.  Gorman. 

June  9.— Senator  Blackburn  (Dem.,  Ky.)  is  elected 
minority  leader  in  the  Senate. 

June  12. — The  Chicago  packers  are  found  guilty 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Kansas  City 
of  accepting  conces.sions  from  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  Company.  ...The  Delaware 
Legislature  elects  Col.  Henry  DuPont,  Republican, 
United  States  Senator. 

June  14. — Col.  R.  H.  I.  Gmldard  accepts  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Democratic  lndet)endent  party  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

June  16. — President  Roosevelt  signs  the  bill  ml- 
mitting  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  to  the 
Union  as  one  State  and  permitting  Arisi^na  and 
New  Mexico  to  come  in  under  the  same  conditions 
if  each  so  desire. 

June  18.— The  death  of  Governor  Pattison  (Dem.), 
of  Ohio,  gives  the  Republican  party  complete  control 
of  the  State The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  national  Republican  convention 
is  begun  at  Philadelphia. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

May  19. — A  deputation  of  four  hundred  women 
^▼isit  the  British  premier  at  the  foreign  office  and 
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demand  the  right  to  vote ;  the  premier 
sympathy  with  the  movement. 

May  20.— President  Palma,  of  the  Cuban  republic; 

is  inaugurated  for  a  second  t«rm The  Austrian 

crown  and  Council  of  Ministers  decide  to  refuse  Um 

Hungarian  demand  for  a  separate  tariff Second 

ballots  in  the  French  elections  result  in  the  return  o( 
an  increased  number  of  Radicals  and  Socialists. 

May  21.— The  Czar  of  Ru.ssia  refuses  to  receit* 
personally  the  Duma's  address  in  reply  to  his  speech. 

May  22.— The  Canadian  finance  minister  intro- 
duces his  budget,  showing  a  surplus  of  $7,860, (XK). ... 
The  new  Hungarian  parliament  is  Opened  by  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  ;  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
a  bill  providing  for  universal  suffrage  is  promised. 

May  28. — In  the  German  Reichstag,  Herr  Basser- 
man  and  Herr  Bebel  sharply  criticise  the  foreign 

policy  of  the  government The  Russian  Grovern- 

ment  issues  a  statement  giving  as  a  reason  for  the 
refu-sal  to  grant  full  amnesty  the  restless  state  of  the 
country. 

May  25. — A  British  royal  commission  is  appointed 
to  re|>ort  on  questions  relating  to  the  health  and' 
safety  of  miners — The  Cape  Colony  parliament  is 
opened. 

May  26. —  The  Russian  ministerial  declaration 
opposes  every  recommendation  of  the  Duma. . .  .The 
German  Reichstag  rejects  the  vote  of  credit  ifor  the 
salary  of  the  secretary  for  the  colonies. . . .  Herr  von 
JiLsth  is  elected  president  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Hungarian  parliament  at  Budapest. 

May  27. — The  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  di.spate  is 
regarded  as  settled. 

May  28.— The  elections  in  Crete  give  a  decided 

majority    to    Prince   George's  government The 

Russian  Duma,  disregarding  the  declaration  of  the 
ministers,  discusses  measures  for  the  lietterment  of 
the  people. . .  .The  government,  in  the  British  House 
of  Common.s,  invokes  a  clo.sure  rule  and  carries  the 
first  clause  of  the  education  bill  by  a  majority  of  208. 

May  29.— The  King  of  Servia  places  the  principal 

regicides  on  the  retired  list The  Belgian  elections 

show  an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  the  Liberal  vote. 

May  30.— A  deficit  of  about  *52,000,000  in  the 
French  budget  is  di.sclo.sed. 

June  1. — The  debate  on  the  Agrarian  problem  is 
continued  in  the  Russian  Duma. 

June  5. — The  Ru.ssian  Duma  adopts  measures 
showing  an  intention  to  act  without  regard  to  the 
desires  of  the  Czar  :  agrarian  risings  are  reported  in 
four  Russian  provinces. 

June  0. — Violent  speeches  against  the  government 
are  made  at  the  sessions  of  the  Ru.ssian  Duma. 

June  7. — Sir  Edward  Clarke,  M.P.,  resigns  his  .seat 
in  the  British  Hou.^e  of  Commons  owing  to  a  disa- 
greement with  his  constituents  over  tariff  reform 

The  Spanish  ministry  formed  by  Premier  Moret 

resigns Plans  are  aimounced  for  the  coronation 

of  King  Haakon  of  Norway  on  June  22. 

June  8. — Henri  Bri.s.son  is  elected  permanent  pres- 
ident of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote 
of  382  out  of  428. 

June  9.— The  resignation  of  the  Guat^^malan  cab- 
inet is  announced. 

June  11.— The  Conservative  Association  of  the 
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City  ol  Ijoodon  nonilnitteH  Altretl  I.ytl«ltDii  tti  suc- 
ceed H.  Ijeg)(e.  aod  Sir  F.  Baiibliry  to  oaccetril  Sir 
£dw  :tA  Clarke. 

June  13.— The  French  cabinet  an nouiices  Its  pro- 
gnunme  Co  tlio  Oiauber  at  l>epuCit>H. 

IMTERNATIONAI,  RELATIONS. 

Maf  10. — Great  Britain  (uldroiseH  a  wcond  not« 
to  the  Chiiiexe  Goverunieiit  with  reference  to  tlie 
customs  eilict Unite<l  Stntm  wamhipH  ntid  a  reve- 
nue cntter  are  »ent  to  intercept  revolutiiiiiary  ex- 
peditions agniiist  Santo  DnmlDKO. 

May  31.— BarOQ  Koniura  Ih  ap|iointeU  Jnpaneso 
nmhasMulor  to  Great  BriCnin...  .Figtitinc  occurH  in 
MBce<loniii  beln-wn  Turkn  and  SiTvinnx  and  Wal- 
hKhinusand  GniekB ;  the  Konnmiiian  Government 
orders  the  expiiliion  of 
anuniberofGreelEH.... 
A  senil-otftcial  waniiiiK 
U  issued  iu  Germany 
relative  to  Anglo-Rii"- 
sinu  negotiations  af- 
fecting territory 
renctied  by  the  Bagdiul 
Railway,  which  is  be- 
ing constructed  under 


May  aa.  — I'he  Brili- 
isb  Hoiixe  o[  CoinniouH 
tul'fpiK  a  reHoliitiou  t» 
the  effect  that  further 
refomiH  are  needed  In 
Macedonia.  > 

May  30.  —  AmhaKsii- 
dor  Wright  is  reccive<l 
at  Tokio  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Jajian The 

lutcrnationat  PoKtal 
C'ongreiw*  at  Konie  ad- 
jimrn.i  after  Higning 
the  treaties  previously 
agreed  ninii. 


W»y  '■ 


-It   i 


(Mr.  WheoliK-k,  tvliii  illeil  iit  S 
orHei-enlr-Uvv.  bum  one  iil 
the  West.  Inldxi-hriM-ni-r 
furce  uf  the  Umt  uiHKnttudi 


uounced    that 
has  decided   to  iH'eak 
olT  diplomatic   rela- 
tione with   Kouniauiii 

JaiNin    is    Huid    10 

have  decided  to  retain 
perniHuent  control  of 
Manchnrian  r^lroadM. 

May  38.— The  inniil- 
cipal  conucil  of  Panama  asks  the  United  Stattji  to 
iut  .-veue  in  the  coming  elections. 

MftyJ».—A  new  Anglo-French  con  vent  inn  fnrthe 
delimitation  of  the  British  and  French  |Mis><e^!tliin.-> 
between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  is  Higneii  in  Ia)ii- 
don  by  Sir  Edwanl   Grey  and  the  French  ainlNw- 

sailor Emperor  Francis  Jowph  of  AiiHtria  receives 

Ambassador  FranciB,  of  the  United  States. 

May  SO.— The  Cuban  Senate  paiwes  the  Anglo- 
Cuban  treaty  as  amended  by 
eitjii  Kelntions. 

June8.~-[t  Is  I 


June  II.— The  Austrian  foreign  mluli-ter,  Count 
Goluchowshi,  Inaspeech  on  relations  with  atherpuw- 
em,  deciareu  that  Austria's  aim  is  to  preserve  peace. 

June  18.— The  administration  of  the  Congo  Pre« 
Slate  takes  die  posilicin  that  no  power  liana  right  to 
interteru  on  behalf  ut  the  Congo  natives. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  HONTH. 

May  10.— The  Simplon  Tunnel  is  formally  opi'-ned 
by  the  piissiiiK  of  Kin«  Victur  Kni-nanuers  tnnn. 

May  3).-Fiftern  Turk"  are  k>  .,  i  and  twfuty- 
three  wuunde<l  by  Clirihtians  in  three  Macedo-tian 

May  31.— William  H.  Stuart,  American  viee«on- 
sul   at    Bntnni.   is   shut   and    killed    by  anknawa 

men  near  liis  bonif (Jeneral  Morales,  the  foimer 

president  of  Santo  Do- 

I'liuniaH  fr^iui  BoDo 
Hico. 

May  23.-  I'urWHh 
tniops  put  !j  ftii^ta 
iMiiid   ot   Gi'ucVa  vha 
attempt    to    bum    ' 
liiiltcHrian  villntw  i 
M.iiii'    ..ir....ne 
I'Hins  fiirce   the  in 
iKTsuf  ilieolMervB 
sialF  iin  Mount  V- 
viusto  tcBTethfllri 

May  33.  — Peni 
vania  llailroad 
dais,  U'fiire  Iho  It 

Cuinniissiiin,  at  PI 
delpliia.  lell   of   t 
lioldiiigs   of   stock 
coal  cjmpanti";  '-lio 
buanl   of  dV^'>.'tun  lif 
the  road  Ui'^p.intb  n 
comniiitt-e  tu  "lakuiiii 
Invuttiyatiou. 

May  34. -The  m- 
nnion  of  tht  Preiiby- 
terian  Churc'i   In  thi- 

ar  THE  L'ni1i-il  Slate.'- '."f  Amer- 

ica anil   the  Ci'imbrr' 
,  ,.  laud   l'resbjt;rUti 

irimliM^r        Clinrch   is    cinpletT.'  ' 

iiitikUuili     "^  ^^''  ^'''iJ'  '^  '""»• 

,,    "  and  l»i.i.'atur.  Ill, 

([uirv  iM'Core  the  Iiitersfate  Commerce  Coiiiiiii>.'«lon, 
at  ciiivelaiid.  a  fiirmer  Standard  Oil  enipln,,  <v.  taiti- 
Hes  to  having  been  hired  to  drive  cmpetit.r^  I'Ut  of 

huNiuess  in  northern  Ohio The  Krand  jury  ol  the 

I'nited  States  Circuit  Court  at  NiiMliville,  Icnn.,  ru-  . 
turns  indictnieniM  ntcainst  eighty  fertillnT  iiuinn- 
fiicturers,  who  ant  declared  to  liave  formed  it  tnisL 

May -.JO. —The  strike  which  began  at  Oile-sa  ex- 
tends to  nearly  all  the  Black  Sea  imrts  of  l!iL—iu. 

May  37.— Several  bombs  arc  thrown  at  a  icvii- 
of  troiipsat  SevH-topol. 

May  3».-Kiglit  persons  are  killwl  and  twenry-lv.-. 
liijunsi  ill  an  accident  on  the  I*)uUviIle  &;  Nu^ii- 
ville  Kailroiul  at  Louisvillo. 


till-  pliiii 
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May  30.— Twenty-two  lives  are  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  British  ship  Lismorc  on  the  Chilean  coast. . . . 
President  R<M3seveIt  <leli  vers  Memorial  Day  aildresses 
At  Portsmoutli,  Va.,  and    l)ef(»re  the  students  at 

Hampton    Institute The   twelfth    annual    Lake 

Mohoiik  conference  on  international  arbitration  is 
«.»."iie<I....Oiie  of  the  Armour  ^rain  elevators  in 
ChVaj^o  is  I'-stroyed  by  Urv  —  FI.mkIs  do  great 
dart' age  in  Oregon  nml  Washington. 

?  ly  ?\.  \  fyiiuh  is  tliTown  at  the  King  and 
Qiifen  of  .Spiiin  w'nile  thty  are  n-tuniiiig  to  the 
IVaUce  after  tlieir  wedding  in  Madrid;  twenty-four 
jHTHiMis  are  killed. 

.Tunt  1.      I  :ie  funeral  of  Henrik  Il)sen  is  held  in 

I'hi  ^tianiii,  Norway Several  men  are  kille<l  in  a 

riotJH  Col.  AV.  C.  (Jre<Mie's  mines  in  Mexico. 

.Uine2.-Tlie  funeral  of  Micluud  Davitt  is  held  in 

Dublin Quiet    is  restored  at    Cananea,   Mexico, 

witli  the  American  and  Mexican  olTicials  in  full 
con.rol. 

June  11.— The  public  schmds  in  the  Philippines 
art*opene<! ;  it  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  native 
.■hiU^-«*n  Mttend  the  sessions. 

■  '111    .  :.  -  V  .«i»«"«  ill  jni>'i«  I  J.'  :     .  ■.i.iru-e  in  honor 

'  ii'  I  1    TV  i<  i-iiven  at  the  Diury  Lane  Theater, 


■  •  't. 


'..un^.-  1:.-   A  Jewisli       .u-.l.i-i,  )i.u    "..'  'limwu  a 
b  into  a  procession   at    Hi;ily>ttik.   liiis^ia,   the 
.sti:iiis  KU'k  the  town   and  niiir«ler  alHnn   two 
dreil  .Tfws. 

,  une  1").— Thirteen  well-known  Nebraska  cattle 

are  indicted  fjr  alleged  land  fraud.-. 

une  16.— A  Japanese  transport   strikes  a  mine 

•    hecoay*.  of  Korea  and  sinks  immediately;  lifty 

are  mi'sing. 

une  18— King   ITa.'ikon  of  Norway  arrives  at 

istiansf.nd  and  is  warmly  greiMed The  Cotton 

Ma^iuiVft-f 'inMs'  Ar^iociaticm  at  Kail  Uivi-r.  Mass., 
ofrer>  to  LTi  arantee  a  profit-sharing  dividend  of  5 per 
ei'iit.  to  op  talive>. 

OBITUARY. 
May   li.  -Paul  IJernard   (Jerhanl,  of  St.   Louis, 

Mo.,  ento  .miogi^t (ieorue  K.  McNeill,  of  lioston, 

Miiss,,  a  wri»er  on  ec«>nomic  subji'cts.  known  a^>  the 
'*  father  oi  '  lie  eight-hour  movement."  iWK 

Mav  *il.- Ju>tice  Jonathan   Dixon,   of    the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  ()7. 
,^M«y33.-    Henrik  Ibsi'U,  the  Norwegian  poet  and 

dnimii''  ••  "J s  ( see  page  37 ) C(»l.  KolKTt  S.  Moore, 

vi-ti-raM  of  the  Mexitran  and  Civil  war>.  V.l 

M.iy  24. —Col.  W.  F.  Switzler,  of  Colombia, 
Mo.,  re  o^nixed  as  the  oldest  e<litor  in  the  Cnited 
States,  S. 

May  'J*!.  -  Kdiuund  I^jngley,  of  (ilade  Springs, 
Va.,  oni-  of  the  founders  of  Kmory  and  Henry  Col- 
legi*,  k7.  ...K.>:-Congres.<9man  Ira  K.  Rider,  of  New 
York,  H5. 

May  'JT.— Dr.  Darwin  D.  Eiids,  of  Pari.s  Ky.,  miKl- 
ical  ]iract  it  loner  and  lM)tani.st. 

May  'Zs.  Kev.  Dr.  Lyman  Whiting,  «)f  Kiist 
Charlemont.    Mas.s.,   a   note<l    ante-lNdlum    pastor, 

4 Daniel    Lonl  lirinton,   of  Baltimore,   Md.,   a 

ell-known  corporation  lawyer.  48.... Charles  H. 
jKiioXy  of  New  York,  former  presiilent  of  the  lioanl 
■3f  Kdacation  and  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
CominissioD,  &4. 


May  29.— Dr.  George  A.  Ketchum,  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Alabama,  81 . . .  .James  K.  Scripps,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  founder  and  for  many  years  piiidisher 
of  the  Detroit  Xews^  71. 

May  80.— Michael  Davitt,  the  well-known  Irish 
leader,  CO  (see  iwige  81).... Dr.  Charles  Warren ne 
Allen,  of  New  York,  note<i  X)hysician  and  author  of 
a  numbi'r  of  medical  works,  52. 

May  31. — Zara  Freeliorne,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a 
sculptor,  45. 

Juiu*  1.—  Daniel  N.  liockwoixl,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

a  well-known  lawyer  and  ex-Coiign'ssnian.   fi2 

Ueut.-Col.  James  McMillan,  U.S.A.  (retirwl).  of 
Washington,  I).  C,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  Ti. 

June  2.— Mrs.  Lsal)ella  Walcot,  of  the  I^vceinu 
Stock  Company,  for  many  years  a  well-known  player. 

June  4. — Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  Unite<l  States  Sen- 
ator from   Marylan<l,   (57 Sir    Charles    TennanU 

formerly  memlier  of  Parliament  for  Ghvsgow.  73.... 
John  ( •.  New,  for  many  yeai-s  proprietor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal  and  ex-con.sul-general  to  Lou- 
don, 75 (?ol.  Andrew  (Thussel  Dickin.son,  of  New 

York,  a  Confederate  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  71. 

June  5. — C'harles  Dana,  of  New  York,  banker  axid  ;. 

railroad  president.  Si Mi.ss  Emeline  W.  Fiich,  of  *i 

New  York,  who  lx*friend«i  many  students.  W.... 
An>ert  C^  Renter,  of  New  York,  a  wootl  engraver  for 
lldiprr's  W'nklif  and  Frank  LcmUc^k  WhU mluting 
the  Civil  War,  and  connected  with  the  photo-engrav- 
ing work  of  the  REVIEW  OF  Rkvikws  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  70. 

.TuneO. — Karl  Roliert  Kdward  von  Hartmann,  of 
Berlin,  the  German  phih»sopher,  f>4. 

June  7.— Kx-.lustice  (Jeorge  C.  lijirrett,  of  the  New 
York  State  Sui>reme  Court,  68. 

June  s.— Lyiuie  Harrison,  of  New  Haven,  (^>nn., 
a  prominent  nu*mlH*r  of  the  Connecticut  Iwir.  r^. 

June  UK — Richard  John  Seddon,  Priuje  Minister 

of  New  Zealand,  Td Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  the 

well-known  woman  physician,  <54. 

June  11.— Rt,  Rev.  John  B.  Delany.  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bisho[>  itf  the  Diocese  of  Manchester.  N.  IL,  41 
. . .  .(len.  RiVlph  Brandret  h,  of  I^'llport.  Long  Islaiul, 

44» Si'fior  ('astellano,  former  Spanish  minister  of 

iinance  an<l  afterward  governor  of  the  l^mk  of  Simin 
....p]x-Justice  ttei»rt<e  W.  Bn)wn,  of  Chicago.  47. 

June  14. — Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  of  N.'W  York, 
uncle  of  Presi<lent  Roosevelt  and  ])rominent  as  a 
lawyer,  author,  politician,  and  sportsman.  77.... 
Prince  Cariati.  Italian  minister  to  Brazil. ..  .Henry 
().  H«>nuhti»n.  of  Canibri«iu«",  .Ma«»s..  i.i"  liii-  ;)nbliKh- 
ing  firm  of  Honifhton.  Mitllin  <S:  Co..  50.  • 

.Tune  15.— Rev.    Ivlward  B.  Ibxlge,  of  Phihur.d-    • 
phi.-i.    Pa.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Kducitinu  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  t»5. 

.Tune  Hi.-— Congressman  Rufu>  Ezi-kiel  Lester,  of 
Savannah.  Ga.,  tJi» Harrison  K.  Websti-r.  ex-presi- 
dent of  Cnion  Collem*,  tiii. . . .  Asaiiel    K.   Katon,  of 

Br<M>klyn.  N.  Y.,  inventor  and  scientist.  S4 Ktl- 

ntttnd  Lvons,  a  well-known  character  actor,  til. 

.Tune  17.— Harry  Nel.snn  I*ill.sbury,  the  chess  ex- 
pert, :W. ..  .(ien.  Howard  L.  Porter,  a  leading  slioe 
manufacturer  and  philanthropist  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  TAK 

June  18.— Gov.  John  M.  Patti»ion.  of  ()hi<».  5it. 
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City  of  London  nonilnat«H  AKreil  Lytlelton  to  »vic- 
cml  H.  L^ge.  anil  SEr  V.  llaiitiiiry  to  succrt^l  Sir 
Edn  .rd  Clarke. 

June  1*2. — The  French  cabinet  annouuctm  Its  pro- 
gikniiiie  to  the  Chamber  ot  Deputies. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

May  Itf. — Great  Britain  aililresaes  a  second  iiote 
to  thK  Ctiine!ie  Government  witli  reference  to  ttie 
ciistomN  edict United  States  warships  and  a  reve- 
nue cutter  are  sent  U>  intercept  revolutionary  e\- 
peditioiiH  ngaiiiat  Santo  Dinuiufju. 

May  'i\. — Baron  Komura  \n  appointed  Jaiiane.ie 

am liasHai lor  to  Great  Britain FiKiitintj  occun  in 

Maceilonin  between  Tnrk-  miii  Serviiitm  and  Wiil- 
iachlnnsand  Greeks;  the  Knunianiun  Government 
orders  the  expulsion  of 

a  11  umber  of  Greek" 

Asenii-offlclal  warning 
Is  issned  in  G;ennaMy 
relative  to  Angio-Ku-'- 
hinn  negotiatiOQs  af- 
fect iii{{  territory 
reached  by  the  Bacdml 
Knilway.  which  is  be- 
mg  couHtruclnl  under 
n  German  concemlon. 

May  as.— The  Britr 
isli  HouKe  ot  CoiiinioiiH 
adr)]!!*!  n  rewilution  t» 
tile  effect  that  further 
refurnis  are  needed  in 
Miuwdouia. 

Jlav  -».  —  AmhasHa- 
d(.r  Wright  is  received 
at  Tokio  liy  the  Kni- 
peror  of  Japan. ...Tlie 
tnternatioiial  Poxtal 
Cont:re»s  at  Kuine  ad- 
journs after  aigniug 
the  treaticM  prevlouaiy 
n^i-eil  upon. 

May  37. -It  is  an- 
noiuiccl  tiiat  Gr^tL'e 
lia-<  decided  to  break 
oH  diplonintic  rela- 
tione with   Kouitniiiia 

have  decided  to  retain 
periiiaueut  control  of 
Manchuriaci  rvilriiadii. 

May  28.— The  niuni- 
ci|ial  council  of  Panama  asks  tlie  United  StiitcM  t 
iut  ..'vene  ill  tlie  coming  elections. 

May  29.— A  new  Angio-Frencli conveniion  f.>r  tli 
delimitation  of  the  Brttlali  and  Vreiicli  ]ic».»ewi<>Ti 
between  tlie  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  is  signed  In  l^iit 
don  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  tlie  French  anibai 

hador Emperor  Kraucis  Joseph  of  Austria  receiit 

Ambfuxndor  Francis,  o(  the  United  StaWH. 

May  30.— The  Culian  Senate  passen  the  Angh 
Culian  treaty  as  aniecided  by  the  Cunnuittee  ou  Fu. 
ei^ii  KelaiiouH. 

June  8. —  [I  in  announced  tliat  Sweden  will  \»\\ 
norepreM>n>ii!ivesHl  til.  corunalluuof  KiiitcHaako 
VII.  of  Norway,  ou  Jum-  -ii 


June  U.— Tlie  Austrian  foreign  minii.ter,  Count 
Goluchowski.innhpeech  on  relations  with  ither  pow- 
ers, declares  tliat  Austria'iJ  aim  is  to  preserve  peace. 

June  18.— Theaiiininistration  at  the  Congo  Free 
State  takes  the  pusilioti  tliat  no  power  has  a  right  to 
Interfere  on  behuK  ot  the  Congo  iiutive«. 

OTHKR  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH,- 
May  111.- TheSiinpliin  Tunnel  is  formally  opened 
by  tlie  iJiis>ini(  uf  King  Victor  Kuril  an  iiel'<i  trosli. 

May  ao.— Fifteen  Turk?  are  Ic  ..  i  and  twenty- 
three  winimlcd  l)y  Chrij.tianM  (n  three  Mace<lo:ii)ii 
villages. 

Miiy  ■>l.-\Villiani  K.  Stuart.  American  vicecnn- 

Kiii   at    llntuni,   i^   sliot   and   killed .  tiy  unknjwn 

men  near  his  himie  —  (ienrmt  Morales,  the  (onier 

prciident  of  Santo  Do- 


Kico. 

May  *>.-  PurMtih 
triHips  put  t.>  flight  a 
iNiiid  of  Gi-uvkd  vho 
atti-nipt  to  burn  ■ 
Itutgai'ian  vil'atie  i 
Morn-     .ir....He 

lirrs  uf  theolnerva 
r.tair  on  Mount  T< 
viiiH  to  leave  their  [ 
Mav  S3.  — E'en! 
vania  Itallroad 

cials,  before  the  Ir 

Coniniis.sl<iii,  at  PI 
delphiii,  tell  of  t. 
holdingH    of   atucjc 

Ijoiinl  of  ilW->''o«   i.f 


the  rcHid  :i 


laii 


ml  tlie  Cuiiibei' 
jri«n 


I'r 


n  iuti-II 


Church   III    run  iiteor.'  " 
at  l>rK  Moyi  i^   lowit 
and  Ih-nitiir,  111. 

May  25.— At  an  in-- 
t|Ulry  liefore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com  mission, 
al  Cleveland,  u  funuer  Standard  Oil  employ  ii-  limtl- 
fles  to  liavlug  been  hired  to  dri\-e  oonipetitoi-:.  .lUt  of 
business  in  northeni  Ohio. . .  .The  grand  jury  of  tbe 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,r<»-  . 
turns  Indict  men  t4  against  eighty  fertiliaer  luotiii- 
facturerx,  wlio  ai-e  declared  to  liave  formed  a  tTU-4. 

May  al.— The  strike  which  l)egan  at  Oile.««i  ex- 
tends to  nearly  all  the  Blaek  Seaportsof  lln.-- in. 

May  ar. -Several  Ixmilis  are  thrown  at  a  .-'li.- 
of  tniopsat  .'^uva-topol. 

May  "JH.- KiKht  persons areki lied  and  twiTty-lv.-. 
injiinil  in  an  accident  on  the  Umixville  Jk  -Vii-.t- 
vllle  Kaiiroadal  Louisville. 


■"     :  >- 
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May  30.— Twenty- two  lives  are  lost  in  the  wreck 

of  the  British  ship  Li»morcon  the  Chilean  coast 

President  Roosevelt  delivers  Memorial  Day  addresses 
at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  before  the  students  at 
HaniptoD  Institute.... The  twelfth  annual  Lake 
Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbitration  is 
i.i.'^netl....One  of  the  Armour  grain   elevators  in 

ChViiiCO  is  <'-stroyed    by    !irf F1«mj<1s   do   great 

dan'^ge  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

?.A».y  ?\.  'V  Jjjomb  is  thrown  at  the  King  and 
Qu*en  of  Spain  >^inle  they  are  returning  t^  the 
palaci*  afu«r  tlH'ir  wedding  in  Madrid  ;  twenty-four 
pf*rj*»ns  are  killiMl. 

.Tuiit  1.-    I  lie  funeral  of  Henrik  Ibsen  is  hold  in 

Chi  -tianiiv,  Norway Several  men  are  killed  in  a 

riot;a  ('«»1.  W.  C.  Greene's  mines  in  Mexico. 

June  2.— Tlie  funeral  of  Micliael  Davitt  is  held  in 

Dublin Qniet  is  restored  at    Cananea,   Mexico, 

witli  the  Arnerican  and  Mexican  officials  in  full 
eon:rol. 

June  11.— The  public  schools  in  the  Philippines 
areopennl ;  it  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  native 
,.liiii»''rx|i  ;ittend  the  sessions. 

-     .''ii'    ■•;.  -  V  spt'cjfil  jubih-i  ])«*rfiuiiiani'e  in  honor 
'■l.",  .  .  :'rv  is  given  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theater, 

■    ■'    ■  ■■  lUli 

.'.uuo  1 ;.-   A  Jewish  .i:.Jiiclii>«t,  havintr  thrown  a 
b  into  a  procession   at   Hialystok.   lius-sia,   the 
•isiians  R,*ick  the  town  and  murder  about  two 
dred  .Tews. 

jiune  ] 5. —Thirteen  well-known  Nebraska  cattle 
•^  are  indicted  f'jr  alleged  land  frauds, 
'■une  16. — A  Japanese  transport  strikes  a  mine 
<he  c^>a.«»'.  of  Korea  and  sinks  immediately;  fifty 
*  are  mi  win g. 
une  18 —King   Haiikon  of  Xorway  arrives  at 

L.j^JMtianst-.nd  and  is  warmly  greeted The  Cotton 

Ma  luuir-r^irers'  AsMwiation  at  Fall  River.  Mass., 
offers  to  gi.arantee  a  profit-sharing  dividend  of  5iHjr 
cent,  to  op  ratives. 

OBITUARY. 
May   11.— Paul  Bernard  Gerhard,  of  St.   Louis, 

Mt).,  ento  ii'.ilogist George  E.  McNeill,  of  lioston, 

Ma>s.,  a  wiiter  on  economic  subjects,  known  as  the 
••father  oi*  ihe  eight-hour  movement,"  OJ). 

•  May  "2.1.-  Justice  Jonathan  Dixon,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jersey,  07. 

J  J  May  23. — Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Xorweuian  port  and 
dRiniHi'  *■  '»b  (see  j)age  37).  ...Col.  R«)l>ert  S.  Mtjore, 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  IW. 

May  -M.  —  Col.  \V.  F.  Switzler,  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  reoiguized  as  the  oldest  etlitor  in  tiie  United 
8tate.s  S7. 

May  2H.— Edmund  I^ngley,  of  Glade  Springs, 
Va.,  one  of  the  founders  of  Emory  and  Henry  C-ol- 
l«»ge,  87.... Ex-Congressman  Ira  E.  Rider,  of  New 
York,  as. 

May  27.--Dr.  Darwin  1).  Ea<ls,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  med- 
ical ])ractit loner  and  botanist. 

May  '^8.-  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  East 
Charlemont.  Mass.,  a  noted  ante-bellum  pastor, 
*>. ...Daniel  Lt>rd  Brinton,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a 
A^ll-known  corporation  lawyer,  48..  ..Charles  H. 
Knox,  of  New  Yi»rk,  former  president  of  the  Tkwird 
•y\  Kilncation  and  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
C.mi mission.  54. 


May  29.— Dr.  George  A.  Ketchum,  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Alabama,  81 James  E.  Scripps,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  founder  and  for  many  years  puljlisher 
of  the  Detroit  NeiVH,  71. 

May  30.— Michael  Davitt,  the  well-known  Irish 
leader,  60  (see  page  81).... Dr.  Charles  Warren ne 
Allen,  of  New  York,  noted  physician  and  author  of 
a  number  of  medical  works,  52. 

May  31. — Zara  Freelx>rne,  of  Iludscm,  N.  Y.,  a 
sculptor,  45. 

June  1. — Daniel  N.  Lockwood,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

a  well-known  lawyer  and  ex-Congressman,   0*i 

Lient.-Col.  James  McMillan,  U.S.A.  (retired),  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  ?i. 

June  2. — Mrs.  Isalndla  Walcot,  of  the  Lyceum 
Stock  Company,  for  many  yearsa  well-known  j)layer. 

June  4. — Arthur  Pue  (lorman,  Unit4»<l  State**  Sen- 
ator from   Maryland,   67 Sir    Charles    Tennant, 

formerly  member  of  Parliament  for  Glasgow.  73. . . . 
John  C.  New,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal,  and  ex-consul-general  to  Lou- 
don, 75 Col.  Andrew  Glassel  Dickinson,  of  New 

York,  a  Confederate  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  71. 

June  5. — Charles  Dana,  of  New  York,  banki-raud 
railroad  president^  81.... Miss  Emeline  W,  Fitch,  of 
New  York,  who  befriended  many  students.  51*.... 
Albert  C.  Renter,  of  New  York,  a  wood  engraver  for 
llitrprr'H  Weekly  and  Frank  LeHUc"i<  Wt  •  /i/i/ during 
the  Civil  War,  and  connected  with  the  photo-engrav- 
ing work  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  at  the  time  of 
his  deat  h,  70. 

June  6.— Karl  Robert  Edward  von  Ilartmaiin,  of 
Berlin,  the  Gernnm  philosopher,  W. 

June  7. — Ex-.lustlce  George  C.  Barrett,  of  t  he  New 
Y'ork  State  Supreme  Court,  (W. 

June  8. — Lynde  Harrison,  of  New  Haven.  Conn., 
a  promiiu>nt  member  of  the  Connecticut  bar.  (iT). 

June  10. — Richard  John  S<*d(lon,  Prime  Minister 

of  New  Zealand,  61 Dr.  Mary  Put  nam  .Jacobi,  the 

well-known  woman  phy.'sician,  04. 

June  11. — Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Delany,  Roninn  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  41 

Gen.  RAlph  Brandreth,  of  Bellport,  Long  Island, 

46. . .  .Sefior  Castellano,  former  Spanish  minister  of 
finance  and  afterward  governor  t)f  thel^uik  of  Spain 
....Ex-,Justice  George  W.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  47. 

.Tune  14. — Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  of  N.*w  York, 
uncle  of  President  Roosevelt  and  prominent  as  a 
lawyer,   author,    politician,  and   sportsman,  77.... 

Prince  Cariati.  Italian  minister  to  Brazil Henry 

().  Houghton,  of  Cambridge,  Miiss.,  "f  \]^o  ])nblish- 
ing  firm  of  Houghton,  Miffiin  He  Co.,  50.  ■ 

June  15. — Rev.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  of  PhilaJ.-l- 
phla,  Pa.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  (W). 

June  16. — Congressman  Rufus  Ezekiel  Lester,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  60 Harrison  K.  Webster,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Union  College,  6<i Asahel   K.  Eaton,  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  inventor  and  scientist,  84 Kd- 

inond  Lyon.s,  a  well-known  character  actor,  <»!. 

June  17. — Harry  Nelson  Pillsbury,  the  chess  ex- 

pertv  JH Gen.  Howard  L.  Porter,  a  leading  shoe 

manufacturer  and  philanthropist  of  Haverhill, 
Mas.s.,  50. 

June  18.— Gov.  John  M.  Pattison.  of  Ohio.  .=y,». 
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m  tlio  V 


'"p'HE  prent  topic  ot  f<ireign  interest  <luriDK  the 
\.  mouth  ot  June  niLi,  of  court<(-,  the  Hituation 
ill  RuHdia  anil  tliH  three  important  phiLscH  ot  this 
bltuation ;  tlie  Cair'a  treiitnient  of  the  Uunio,  the 
general  queKtion  ot  the  fundamental  law,  aud  tlie 


outrages  upon  the  Jews  are  set  forth  in  three  of  the 

cartnoiiB  on  thiH  pa^e.  The  nrtiat  of  S(mpUclgilia»g, 
iD  the  fourth  cartoon,  pictures  the  English  King,  who 
is  proving  himself  to  he  one  of  the  most  Hucces-if  lit  of 
the  world's  diplomatists,  propltiatiDg  Germania. 


Pnim  the  ytttt  OlOhUrMtr  (Vieniuil 


From  the  SimpUcialmwi  IMunlrb 


IBSEN'S   WORK   AND    INFLUENCE. 


BY  SELDEN   L.   WHITCOMB. 
(0(  the  University  uf  K 


IX  Bpite  of  the  fact 
that  Ibsen-a  an- 
rpstral  blood  was 
partly  Scotch  and 

wuU  as  Norwegian,  f 
trad-    ■  ■      ■ 


al  ^ 


oldXorso  Viking 
in  liiscbarncter  and 
in  liis  career.  Ilia 
self-reliance  and  in- 
dependence, his  vol- 
untary political  and 
social  exile,  his  own 
fighting  power,  and 
liisgrim  view  of  the 
liuman  struggle  in 
general  partially 
support  tliis  idea  ; 
yet,'  on  t!ie  whole, 
there  is  not  a  great 
deal  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  romance 
in  the  stury  of  hiu 
life. 

Among  famous 
men  of  letters  of 
recent  date  there  are 
probably  few  who 
have  had  less  per- 
sonal, practical  con- 
cern with  institu- 
tional   life 


lbs 


In    hi 


younger  days  he  was 

one  of    the    leaders  (Rom 

in    the  nationalist 

movement  in  Norway,  making  strenuous  en- 
deavors to  free  his  native  land  from  the  in- 
tellectual tyranny  of  Denmark  and  other 
foreign  influences.  To  further  the  purposes 
uf  this  movement,  there  was  organized,  in 
November,  I  8j8,  a  '■  Norwegian  Society.*' 
with  Bjornson  as  president  and  Il'sen  as  vice- 
president.  Notwithstanding  this  burst  of 
patriotic  spirit,  it  is  well  known  that  in  later 
years  Ibsen  became  discouraged  about  Nor- 
wegian social  conditions,  wrote  somewhat 
bitterly  in    regard    to  them,  and  lived  and 


StvitoffTipti.  CopyrlBht.  J9D5. 1 


woi'ked  very  largely  in  foreign  cities.  He  wofl 
a  man  uf  family  ;  he  held  salaried  positions 
at  the  tlieaters  of  Hergen  and  Christiania  ; 
he  drew  a  pension  from  the  government; 
for  a  lirief  period  ho  was  in  touch  with  univer- 
Bity  and  with  journalistic  life.  Thi'so  items 
compose  nearly  the  sum  total  of  his  <.iirect 
practical  relations  to  organized  society.  Aside 
from  hia  art,  he  was  I'sseiitially  a  spectator,— 
a  keen-eyed  spectator,  of  a  certainty.  He  was 
deeply  stirred,  one  reads,  bv  the  revolutions 
of   I  HIS,  and    by  the  Franco -Prussian.  Wwc. 
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But  he  saw  no  salvation  for  European  society 
in  the  victory  of  any  current  political  idea. 
In  the  crisis  of  a  great  iut«?rnatioiiaI  conflict 
he  wrote  :  »•  The  state  is  the  curse  of  tlie  in- 
dividual. L'nderniine  the  notion  of  the  state, 
let  free  will  and  spiritual  affinity  be  tlie  only 
recognized  basis  of  union,  and  you  will  have 
the  beginnings  of  a  liberty  worthy  of  the 
name." 

In  the  domain  of  his  art  Ibsen  was  an 
earnest  and,  it  appears,  even  a  methodical 
workman.  It  seems  natural  to  apply  to  liim- 
self  these  wonls  spok(m  by  a  character  in  one 
of  his  latest  plays  :  '•  I  must  go  on  working — 
producing  one  work  after  another  right  up  to 
my  last  day."  ()ne  can  easily  believe  the 
statement  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
while  he  was  composing,  and  that  even  his 
wife  generally  kept  herself  aloof  wlien  he  was 
80  occupied. 

Ibsen  produced  comimratively  little  literary 
j)rose.  lie  wrote  an  early  essay  on  the  bal- 
lad, ])refaces  for  some  of  his  jJays,  an  occa- 
sional newspaper  article  or  public  speech,  lie 
gave  the  public  no  general  exposition  of  his 
artistic  theories,  such  as  Zola  gave  in  'The 
Experimental  Novel,"  and  Tolstoi  in  '•  AVhat 
Is  Art?''  He  was.  however,  throughout  his 
lifetime,  a  lyric  poet  of  some  fertility.  lie 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  a  ••  prelude-poem  " 
recording  the  mood  in  which  he  composed  a 
given  drama.  Tiiere  may  be  a  hint  in  this 
fact  suggesting  that  Ibsen  was  no  absolute 
dramatist,  calmly  observing  tht?  life  about  him, 
calmly  and  impersonally  embodying  that  life  in 
cliaractor,  incident,  and  dialogue  ;  but  ratlier 
a  poet  as  poet,  living  in  his  own  world  of 
dreams,  impulses,  feelings, — singing  rather 
than  studying.  He  is  certainly  no  realist,  in 
the  main,  except  as  '^  realism  "  is  newly  defined 
so  as  to  fit  his  case.  Extreme  realistic  theory 
demands  that  a  work  of  art  shouM  app<'ar  to 
be  self-nuule,  showing  no  trace  of  the  author's 
personality.  AVhether  or  not  Ibsen  is  a  goo«l 
example  of  "ego-mania," — the  term  under 
which  Nordau  in  his  famous  •'  Degeneration  " 
classifies  him. — no  one  will  deny  that  he  shows 
decided  traces  of  individual  it  v. 

After  a  crash  in  his  fatliers  finances,  aft<'r 
some  years  of  apothecary  work  in  a  dull 
provincial  town,  and  after  well-advanced 
preparation  for  a  university  course,  Ibsen 
began  his  long  career  as  a  writer  of  dramas 
when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  old.  The 
list  of  his  plays  is  as  follows  : 

"Catilina,"  1850;  »*  The  Hero's  Mound," 
1850  ;  »*  St.  John's  Eve,"  1853  ;  **  Lady  Inger 
of  Ostraat,"  1855  :   -The  Feast  at  Solhoug,'' 


185G;  ''Olaf  Liliekrans,'*  1857;  "TheVik- 
ings  at  Helgeland,"  1858  ;  "  Love's  Comedy," 
1862;  -The  Pretenders,"  1864  ;  -Brand," 
1860  ;  -Peer  Gynt,"  1867  ;  -The  League  of 
Youth,"  1869;  *' Emperor  and  Galilean," 
1873  ;  '^  Pillars  of  Society,"  1877  ;  -A  Doll's 
House,'  1879  ;  -Ghosts,"  1881  ;  -An  Enemy 
of  the  People,"  1882;  '^^he  Wild  Duck," 
1884;  -  Rosmersholm,"  1886;  ^'The  Lady 
from  the  Sea,"  1888  ;  -  Hedda  Gabler,"  1890; 
-Tlie  iMaster  Builder,"  1892  ;  ''  Little  Eyolf," 
1894;      -John     Gabriel     Borkman,"     1896; 

-  When  We  Dead  Awaken,"  1899. 

The  titles  here  given  follow  standard  trans- 
lations, but  Norwegian  scholars  are  far  from 
satisfied  with  some  of  them.  The  general 
])roblem  of  translating  Ibsen  into  English 
seems  a  baffling  one,  and  it  is  probable  that 
not  a  few  persons  are  learning  Norwegian  in 
order  to  read  Ibsen  in  the  original,  as  here 
and  there  a  bold  spirit  is  learning  Russian 
that  Tolstoi  may  be  read  to  better  advantage. 

The  first "  play  was  a  somewhat  juvenile 
affair,  being  a  study  of  the  Roman  rebel 
Catiline,  based  on  the  author's  school  reading 
of  Latin  authors.  The  personal  importance 
of  the  second  play  is  thus  noticed  by  Jaeger, 
one  of  the  early  and  sympathetic  biographers 
of  Ibsen:  '*The  performance  of  'The  War- 
rior's Barrow'  [The  Hero's  Moundl  at  the 
Christiania  theater  led  to  Ibsen's  being  recog- 
nizeil  there  as  an  author.  He  at  once  gave 
up  all  notion  of  devoting  himself  to  study." 
Then  followed  a  series  of  dramas  (fourth  to 
ninth  in  the  a'nove  list)  niainlv  devoted  to 
early  Norwegian  liistory  or  tradition,  and 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  sagas  and  ballads. 
In  "The  Vikings,"  Ibsen  borrowed  somewhat 
from  the  famous  Volsunga  Saga,  and  came  at 
least  within  hailing  distance  of  tin?  art  terri- 
tory of  Wagner.  -  Brand'*  and  -  Peer  Gynt  " 
have  been  described  by  one  critic  as  ''polem- 
ically national."  which,  b(?ing  interpreted,  ini- 
l>lies  that  in  them  Ibsen  made  more  or  less 
satirical  studi««s  of  the  fantastic,  inefTectivo 
idealism  of  Norwe^rjan  character,  as  just  then 
shaped  by  the  lingering  influences  o(  the 
romantic  movenirnt.  It  might  not  be  too  far 
afield  to  sujrgest  a  comparison  with  those 
novels  of  Turgenit'fl  which  set  forth  the 
dreamy,  unstable  idealism  of  the  Russian 
mind  about  th<'  middle  of  the  last  centurv. 

It  may  probably  be  said  with  truth  that 
Ibsen  showed  essentially  the  same  tempera- 
ment from  first  to  last ;  but  wlien  about  forty 
years  old  his  dramas  gave  sign  of  a  new  dom- 
inant method, — he  became  *^ realistic"  and 

-  modern."  in  theory  and  practice.     Similar 
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changes,  often  influenced  by  the  pressure  of 
scientific  ideas,  are  common  among  Ibsen's 
contemporaries,  a  striking  example  being 
found  in  his  famous  countryman,  Bjornson. 
At  this  time  Ibsen  mastered  an  unconven- 
tional, lifelike  dialogue,  and  began  those 
studies  of  provincial  nariown(?ss.  marriage, 
ami  the  emancipation  of  tlie  individual  with 
wliich  his  name  is  commonly  associated.  In 
some  qf  his  very  latest  plays  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  toward  a  vague  mysticism  which 
brought  on  a  fresh  attack  by  his  enemies,  and 
even  vexed  some  of  his  followers.  "The 
Master  Builder"  and  *'When  We  Dead 
Awaken"  seem  more  like  dreams,  —  some 
would  say,  nightmares, — than  like  anything 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  call  a  drama. 
Tiie  "  svmbolism "  of  these  later  dramas 
brings  Ibsen  into  close  relations  with  what  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  curnmt  dramatic  art,  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  largely  through  Maeterlinck's 
plays. 

Ibsen's  oflScial  connection  with  the  theaters 
of  Bergen  and  Christiania  gave  him  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
stage.  In  comparison  with  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  he  was  a  master  of  stage-craft.  I  lis 
plays  were  written  for  the  boards,  and  they 
have  there  been  presented  to  the  public.  It 
is  interesting  to  examine  his  careful  and  de- 
tailed scenic  directions, — the  arrangement  of 
windows,  doors,  furniture,  and  lamps  in  a 
room,  for  example.  He  is  fond  of  second 
rooms  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  stage 
effects  of  tlie  catastrophe  in  *'  HeddaGabler  " 
are  partly  determined  by  this  scenic  scheme. 
In  dialogue,  the  typical  Ibsen  play  is  con- 
densed, brisk,  touched  here  and  there  witli 
poetical,  even  mystical,  meaning,  but  rarely 
expanded  into  lyrical  passages  after  the  Shake- 
spearean tradition.  Comparatively  few  prob- 
lems are  offered  to  the  stage  manager,  at  least 
in  the  plays  of  the  middle  period  ;  but  Ber- 
nard Shaw  long  ago  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
great  ilifficulties  an  Ibsen  play  brings  to  the 
actor.  To  many  people  it  is  a  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  histrionic  art  to  see  a 
reasonably  good  presentation  of  one  of  these 
tangled  psychological  dramas.  In  Ameiica 
the  cosmopolitan  stage  has  given  the  people 
a  fair  opportunity  to  see  Ibsen  in  action.  A 
rather  characteristic  American  event  took 
place  some  years  ago  when  the  German  actress, 
Agnes  Sorma,  interpreted,  in  German,  Nora, 
of  »*The  DoU's  House,"  to  a  Chicago  audience 
largely  composed  of  German-speaking  citizens. 
The  Boston  theatrical  season  of  1 903-04  found 


some  occupation  for  Miss  Nance  O'Xeil,  a 
rather  brilliant  young  actress,  whose  reper- 
toire included  '•  Hedda  Gabler."  During  the 
same  season,  an  amateur  dramatic  clul>  in  the 
aristocratic  Boston  suburl).  Biookline,  at- 
tempted ••  The  Ti-etcnders  *"  with  success.  It 
is  not  ])rol>al)le  that  the  |)n)vin<"ial  stage,  in 
this  count rv.  has  setMi  any  extended  exhibi- 
tion of  11  sen  <.s  v(^t.  His  iuHucnce.  direct 
or  indirect,  up(.n  the  })laywright  is  a  large 
part  of  the  entire  story  of  Ibsenisin.  In 
Kngland.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  in  (Jermany, 
Ilauptniann.  have  followed  him  more  or  less 
closely. 

With  nnicli  strong  satire,  Ib.sen  lacked  to 
a  conspicuous  detj:rce  the  sens<'  of  humor. 
His  plays  arc  [)ractically  all  ti*agedies.  and 
these  tra<::e«lics  are  vt-ry  lar^'ely  tragic.  His 
chief  charat'ters  are  either  abnormally  stupid 
or  morbidly  intcns<\  somctinics  to  the  ex- 
treme   bountls  of   sanity.      The  characters  of 

• 

the  latter  type  often  have  terrifying  mem- 
ories, and  memory  is  one  of  Ibsen's  tragic 
resources  :  they  have  oft(»n  a  semi  craze  for 
confession  :  they  ai'e  inastered  by  impulses 
towaril  c<'iii[)lete  self-sacrifice,  or  complete 
abandonment  to  their  own  will  in  other 
forms.  Suicide  is  not  an  unconnnon  finale 
to  their  careers.  In  "  Hosmersholm  *'  three 
characters  commit  suicide,  none  of  them 
through  any  temijorary  insanity,  but  all  of 
them  finding  in  that  act  the  logical  solution, 
according  to  their  powers  of  reasoning,  of 
the  problem  of  "the  will."  Ibsen,  no  doubt, 
lays  a  large?  part  of  the  blame  for  such  re- 
sults at  the  door  of  society  ;  but  yet  the 
ultimate  trouble  lies  in  thc^  individual  him- 
self. Sensuality,  in  any  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  not  a  prominent  element  in  tliese 
dramas.  Ibsen  has  painted,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  some  »'  portraits  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men with  animal  faces  behind  the  masks." 
but  in  pure  animalism  he  does  not  compete 
with  Zola,  d'Annunzio,  or  some  of  the  recent 
Spanish  novelists.  His  influence,  however, 
does  lead  one  away  from  the  "simple  life  ; '' 
it  fosters  an  intensity  in  some  minds  alreadv 
too  intense.  According  to  the  thorough- 
going Ibsenite,  could  one  be  said  really  to 
live  at  all?  Just  that  question.  What  is  it 
for  a  conscious  human  being  really  to  live? 
old  as  it  is,  has  perhaps  been  asked  in  new 
forms  by  the  Norwegian  dramatist,  and 
has  certainly  been  asked  with  great  persist- 
ence. The  average  thinking  man  is  willing 
to  listen  to  the  question,  though  he  may  be 
unable  to  understand  Ibsen's  answer,  or  may 
refuse  to  accept  it,  if  understood. 


THREE  AMI':RICAN  PORTRAITS  FOR  BERLIN. 

TlIK   AVILKS   TAINTIN(;S    OF  T'KESIDENT    KOOSEVELT, 
])I!.  r.l'TLEii,  AND  rK0Ff:S80H  BURGESS. 

next,  at  the  University  of  Berlin  by  Prof. 

John  \V.  liuTKess  (Columbia),  tlio  Theodore 

Roosevelt  Professor  of  American  History  aii'l 

Institutions  for  1900- 

7, — tlie  first  of  a  se- 


to  th.^  wotU 


sot  a 


of  i 


atic 


courees  o 
in  the  exchange  of  Ger- 
man and  American 
university  professors, 
— the  special  room  in 
the  university  at  the 
German  capital  to  be 
known  as  the  Roose- 
velt Room  will  con- 
tain three  portraits 
painted  by  an  Ameri- 
can artist.  These  will 
be  portraits  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, and  Professor  Bur- 
gess, the  three  names 
moat  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessorship of  American 
History  and  Institu- 
tions, "in  Germany,  a 
plan  fii-stsuggestedby 
the  German  Kaiser  and 
elaborated  by  Dr.  But- 
ler. These  paintings, 
wliicli  were  completed 
during  tlie  first  part 
of  last  month  by  Mr. 
Irving  K.  Wiles,  may 
be  pronounced  success- 
ful from  every  view- 
point. While  the 
photographic  repro- 

tliese  pages  of  course 
fail  to  show  the  fine 
color  values  of  the 
orginals,  they  indicate 
clearly  the  fidelity  of 
the  likenesses. 

This  portrait  of 
President  Roosevelt  is 
the  fourth  for  wliich 
he  has    sat.     It   was 


PRE3IDBNT  B008EVBLT  AS  PAIJITED  BY  IHVINIi  R.  WILES   FOR  THE  ROOSEVELT  ROOM  AT 
THE  I'SIVERSITY  OF   ItERI.IX. 
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paintetl  at  the  sutrfrea- 
tion  of  Mr.  J  lUii  i;s 
Hpfyer,  of  New  York, 
who  goner' lusly  pro- 
vided for  the 


of  the   liouj 


velt 


frof.'ssorsliii.. 

i'lEW  for  December. 


last.  \ 


■  gave 


:  of  ihe 
incnptiim  of  tliis  idea 
and  ot  tliL- purposes  of 
its  originators.)  It  is 
very  Siitisfactorv  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  flio 
arlist,  Mr-  Wiles,  se- 
cured four  sittings, 
and,  as  eiin  be  m-eii 
from  tlie  lialf-tone  re- 
pro'hiclii.ms.  suco-i'ded 

die  e\]i]ession  of  Mr. 
Uoo.-ii'vehs  face.  yiv. 
■\Vilesii:isii^edanliar- 
monious  eolor  s^-lieine 
for  the  tiiree  portriiits. 
and  tbe  poses  liave 
been  so  worked  out 
thiit  there  will  hea]>er- 
feet  bulancf  wb.-n  tlie 


tl.n 


aits 


hung  in  tlie  Koost 
Room  at    Berlin 
versity.     It  was  ■ 
cidt  to  get  a  sati; 
torv  background  at  i 
■\Vhite  House,  and 
supply  this  tlic  atli: 
after    the    [xirtriiit 
Mr,  Itiioaevelthadbe 
eompleted,  lilted    in 
corner   of    the    Ka 


lifli- 


e  of  the 
lahogany 
-ttiug  t.. 


(The  Brst  IVL'tt 


the  fig 

Mr.  Irving  Wiles, 
who  lias  atlained  eon- 
siderable  fame  duving 
the  jiaat  twenty  yeara 

as  a  jiortrait  painter,  is  an  American  with 
Eiiropeaii  training.  He  lias  exiiibiti'd  and 
aeeurcd  medals  at  a  numlxT  of  the  inUT- 
national  art  exhibitions.  It  is  ]iartii:ularly 
gratifying  that  these  initial  portraits  in  the 
collection  of  American  statesmen  and  uni- 
versity professors — which  wdl  be  continued 


as  the  eoitrse  uf  lecmi-ea  Y^fi  eeii.s— should 
have  been  iiV  an  Auu.'rican  atti*t  and  should 
Ije  sent  to  licrniany.  wiiere.  uj,^  to  the  present, 
theru  has  been  only  a  very  iaideijuiite  knowl- 
edge of  American  art  and  artiats,  and  per- 
bapa  not  a  very  high  opinion  '>t  our  position 
in  the  art  world. 


InJ.Shcrld&n.  Irlnli-Ai 
:  H.  J.  L 
w  York  Athletic  Club. ' 
»01aU  winner  6t  tlie  rnnntntf  bnmrl  Jump  (!i>ni[>etltlciii:  Kuy  CKnry,  ; 
tfA^lBB  high  and  RUcdlnE  brnad  Jiimps.    Seutwl:  V.  M.  l):inl«lH,  Ni^w 
■■Hi    •wlDi;  OHirge    Boiiliai;.  Iriiili-AnuTtnn  Athletli'  I'tuh.  wlnnrr 

u  tlie  (^lymiilr  Uamm:  M.  P.  Ilnlidn,  in»nnirer  of  thu  AmerlcAn  lesiu:  .1.  O.P 
1^  AthTrtir 


[free  rtylt]  ond  16^ 
iir  Uir  lllt-mi-tvr  hnrdle:  Paul 
Myer  I>rlii.lrl[i.  IrlHli-Ami-riL'an 
<i>w  York  Atlilrllr  Club,  wluner 
York  Athlellp  Club.  wltiiiRr  of 
fif  the  l^t-mi^ter  walk  ;  J.  1 


rflheln 


Alhlelic  ABBotlatioii.   winner  of  the  IJMMiiflri 


;  Archie  H^hn,  Mllwankiv  Atlil? 


:rican  athletes  in  ancient  Athens. 


I!Y  JAMES  E.   Sri.IJV.W. 
T  to  the  Olympic  G;ii 


s.) 


OlTinpic  Games  of  1006,  licld  at 
theoB  from  A[>ril  122  to  May  '1,  I'.iiif). 
the  iinitod  codpenttion  of  llit.'  atlili'tic 
of  tiie  world.  The  ^luiit^s  i>f  tliis 
en  coinpareJ  with  tlioae  hirM  at  Atli- 
^9G,  Pai-iB  in  190U,  ami  .St.  Louis  in 
ike  those  r  enta  suffer  iiy  compari- 
1  bring  to  as  forcil  ly  t)ia  fact  that 
tic  Uaines  ^re  to  be  neld  in  futnri'. — 
tasauredly  thfy  will  be>. — tlicie  is  one 
the  world  to  hold  thpui, — ihiit  in, 
and  one  committou  to  manage  them, 
I.  the  Greek  Coinmittce. 
Olympic  Games  were  held  in  the 
, — the  moBt  remarkabit:  structure  of 


its  kind  in  the  world, — and  the  structure  alone 
(iriiminaliiig  all  other  foatures  that  serviid  to 
make  the  contests  attractive)  stooil  out  so 
prominently  that  one  cjin  never  forget  it.  It 
is  hiiilt  entirely  of  IViitelic  iiiarhle."  and  is  a 
monument  in  itsc'lf,  Arohilccturally,  it  is 
uudonbtedly  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  l>een  built ;  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  architect  who  phinnod  it  more  than 
two  thousand  years  BRo :  for.  it  must  be  r>?- 
ineini>ered,  tin;  prrsent  .'^tadillm  has  l>eeu  built 
on  the  old  foundations  that  wt-ra  unearthed 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  its  eon  struct  ion 
regariiini;  the  arrangement  for  the  spectators 
to  witness  the  events  is  n-iuarkable.      And. 
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one  can  easily  understand  its  immense  dimen- 
sions when  it  is  known  that  n^served-seat 
tickets  can  be  sold  for  at  least  47,000  people 
in  advance :  that,  when  occasion  requires, 
between  70,000  and  80,000  people  can  easily 
be  taken  care  of  within  the  gates. 

Tno  Greek  Committee,  of  which  tlie  Crown 
Prince  is  tlie  honorary  president,  consists  of 
ten  men  appointed  by  tlie  government,  under 
a  decree  of  the  King  of  Greece  ;  as  a  result, 
the  government  and  the  people  are  interested 
in  making  it  a  feature  of  their  every -day 
life. 

When  the  American  athletic  authorities 
were  invited  to  cooperate  wiih  the  Greek 
Committee  they  did  so  in  their  usual  energetic 
way.  Local  committees  were  appointed  and 
:|{  15,000  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
team  of  American  at]ilet(»s.  This  team  con- 
sisted of  the  pick  of  American  brawn  and 
muscle;  and,  as  usual,  the  team  '» spread- 
eagled  ''  the  field  an<l  duplicated  the  wonder- 
ful victories  of  their  predecessors  in  1890, 
1900,  and  1904,  winning  the  greatest  number 
of  points, — 7')%. — (Jreat  Britain  and  all  her 
possessions  being  st^cond,  with  41  points; 
Swi.'den  third,  with  28  points  ;  Greece  fourth, 
with27Vl»  points;  Plungary  fifth,  with  13 
points  ;  Austria  sixth,  with  8  points  ;  Ger- 
many seventli,  with  7%  points ;  P'inland  eighth, 
with  ()  points  ;  France  nintli,  with  5%  points  ; 
Italy  tenth,  with  , 'J  points  ;  Helgiuimeleventh, 
with  \\^  points.  These  figures  give  to  the 
reader  the  general  standing  of  the  world,  ath- 
leticallv,  with  Ahierica  far  in  the  lead. 

The  games  themselves,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, furnished  the  thousan<l8  of  Auiericans  at 
Athens  ample  opportunity  to  allow  the  eagle 
to  scream  ;  for  in  the  twenty-four  invents  the 
American  flag  was  raised  no  less  than  eU»ven 
times. — a  remarkable  percentage  of  victories. 

The  games  each  day  began  promptly  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  roval  familv  :  an<l  it  was 
particularly  noticeal»le  that  the  King  and 
Queen  never  missed  an  event  in  the  Stadium. 
On  the  opening  day,  with  an  attendance  of 
from  50,000  to  60,000  people,  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevaihMl  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  royal  party, 
which  included  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  entering  the  Stadium  was  a  scenes 
that  Americans  very  rarely  have  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing. 

Each  day,  as  the  royal  party  would  take 
their  places  in  the  stand,  tlie  Crown  Prince, 
Prince  George,  Prince  Nicholas,  and  Prince 
Andrew  would  make  their  way  to  the  arena 
to  conduct   the   athletic   games    in    person. 


Prince  George  acting  as  president  of  t 
and  also  officiating  as  referee. 

The  decisions  of  the  princes,  on  a 
sions,  were  based  on  understood  ml 
where  rules  did  not  cover  specific  caa 
ness  always  prevailed  ;  and  it  is  don) 
we  ever  had  Olympic  (iames  that  ei 
satisfactorily  to  all  countries. 

The  American  athletes  were  keen 
competition.  As  is  customary  in  our  o 
our  men  were  trained  scientifically, 
into  athletic  sport  with  an  earnestness  1 
other  countries  cannot  understand  ;  a 
methods  of  training  and  practising  wc 
ply  revelations  to  the  foreigners. 

America  ex[)ected  to  win,  but  nc 
such  a  large  percentage  ;  for  when  ou 
arrived  in  Athens  it  was  in  a  cripph 
dition,  owing  to  accidents  to  many 
men  aboard  the  Bnrharossa.  But  th< 
])ected  liappened  in  many  events,  a 
athletes  who  were  not  ranked  to  win 
wondrous  victories.  And  from  the  i 
the  first  heat  in  the  100-meter  race 
finish  of  the  last  evebt  the  good  old  Ai 
flag  was  occupying  a  position  eithe 
second,  or  third  on  the  announcing-bo; 
either  side  of  the  Stadium. 

The  Stadium  track,  owing  to  its  cc 
tion,  is  not  built  for  fast  races  ;  the 
are  a  bit  too  sharp  for  continuovs  spi 
In   shorter   races,  the  straigbW   are 
than  we  have  in  America  or  England 
committee,   however,  had  followed    c 
closest  details  ;  the  jumping-path  was  i 
condition  ;  the  circles  for  the  weight 
perfect  ;  in  fact,  the  method  of  raisi 
circles  for  the  weight-throwers  three 
inches  is  much  better  than  the  Americi 
They    lunl    unusual   signs   displayed 
jumps. — boards  which  announced  the 
attaine<l  by  each  jumper  at  each  try. 
system  of  inarking  the  performances 
weight-throwing  men  was  up-to-date, 
can  criticise  in  the  slightest  manner  tl 
agerial  part  of  the  Olympic  (iames  of 

America  excelled  in  the  running 
This  was  expected.  For  years  this  c 
has  been  noted  lor  developing  great 
ers  ;  and  our  team  this  year  was  up  to 
tations,  for  when  the  final  heat  of  tl 
vard  was  called  we  had  no  less  tha 
starters,  and  it  was  an  exceptionally  goc 

Archie  Hahn,  the  present  American 
pion  at  2*20  yards,  was  in  good  form  ; 
crack  of  the  pistol  he  bounded  to  th( 
and  was  never  lieaded,  winning  by  oi 
in  11%  seconds. 
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Arb1«  xrntK  In  the  Stadin 

n  were 

.(..rs  can  «1lnei«  the  »thlctii-  e 

<»  »  M>lld  niftrhlt  wall  ai 

least  1 

:reKhpd  oat  they  would  eittrnd  S4  kllometere~-or  from  the  Battery  to 

relation  (o  this  cnnstmcUnn  U  the  iteiibt:  they  are  built  en  that  tlie 

intH.  In  all  parts  of  the  arena,  without  Interference.    E 

feet  In  height.    Between  the  wall  and  the  Burbaseol 


Motillon,  tlie  ox-Viile  plant,  an<i  Nik*"! 
,  thp  AiiBtrftliau,  liud  a  ■■  iii}i-anii-tuck  " 
r  srcoml  plucu  in  iho  lOd-metuv  rac, 
n  gtttinp  tbe   lierisi'tii.     Thcec  iimdi- 

niiiiiii{T  utic,  anil  the  American  flag 
»<<<!  in  lii'st  an<l  ^econil  [ila<:i:'e. 
400-i(ietor  racf.  wliich  lia.l  many  trial 
iiniislicd  the  surprise  of  the  meeting; 
■n  tills  linal  lu-at  BtarteU  Um't'  of  tlie 
t  runners  in  the  world— Nifr>4  Parker, 
lian  chaniptoD;   Lieutenant   llals-well, 

chairi[iion.  and  Harry  Hillman.  Anier- 
inmpion — .faccil  the  Btarter.  It  was 
li  by  ali  tliat  in  tliia  rn»;e  first  honors— 
or  of  the  fiajr— would  Le  lietwcen  these 


■rliii 


nd  li 


t  with 


cted  happened.     Hillman  had  t 
iry  on  the   liarharusfi,  and  the  Ameri- 
majjers  were  a  bit  ■■Bcary"  ahout  his 
,I>le  ta  stand  the  strain  for  4U0  meters. 


Hillnian  mn  a  remarkable  race  unli!  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  finish, 
when  his  le^  ^ave  out.  and  about  one  hundred 
yards  fnmi  the  lajw  it  looked  as  though  tbe 
race  would  \r,i  til  Nipel  Barker,  with  Halswell 
scfund.  It  was  then,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
icans noticed  a  stronj,'.  dark-eoniplexioned 
fellow  with  an  American  shield  on  liis  in-east 
coiiiiiifi  with  an  unustial  tnrn  of  Hpeed  down 
the  straight.  Inch  )iy  inch  the  lanky  lad 
gained  on  his  Dritisii  and  Australian  oppo- 
nents, ami  when  furty-live  yards  from  home 
lie  was  in  the  lead,  eominjr  at  a  rallving  iiace, 
and  from  there  on  it  was  all  <.ver.  'I'aul  I'il- 
grini.  wlio  had  Keen  taken  as  a  third  or  fourth 


J.C 


sii.ility,  opei 


I  be  . 


of  the 


,nd  won  tlie  greatest  race  of  tlie  meeting. 
ri:i^i  seconds. 


contested  in  heats,  in   order  to  get  t 
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nien  fur  tlic  final.  Tlie  Btarterg  in  the  final 
heat  WBR'  K.  P.  t'l-aLbe.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity ;  Lightlioily,  of  America  ;  Bacon,  of 
America  ;  Parsons,  of  America  ;  Pilgrim,  of 
America  ;  Ilalswell,  of  Enirland  ;  Hellstrom, 
of  Sweilen.  and  Rnnge,  of  Germany,  Crabbe, 
of  Englan.l,  wns  the  favorite  for  this  race, 
after  his  remarkable  finish  with  (.'orowallis  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gatnee,  a  few 
Wtt«kB  before.  It  wus  thoiijiht  that  there  was 
no  onu  in  this  race  who  would  strike  the  tape 
ahead  of  him.  Tlie  race  was  a  good  one,  as 
would  naturally  lie  (.'xpocted  ;  and  while  it  was 
ihoujrht  lo  lio  bctwfon  I'rabbe  and  Lightbody 
(the  latter  being  an  Ainerican  Western  ci'l- 
k'gc  liiaiii.  hero  again  Pilgrim  upset  calcula- 
tions, lie  came  away  in  the  last  eighty  yards 
and  won  from  Lightljody.  Ilalswell  was 
third,  liis  time  was  2  minutes  l^i  seconds. 
This  was  an  unexpected  victory  for  the  Amer- 
icans, and  great  was  their  joy. 

Till'  1.  jim-met-'r  run  (which  is  equal  to  our 
one-mile  run  in  Atiiericn)  was  won  by  that 
sterling  Western  runner,  J.  l\  Lightbody.  No 
one  exiieuted  him  to  win.     He  ran  the  race 


with  great  confidence,  and  had  no  ti 
defeating  Crabbe  and  MacGough,  th 
pion  of  Scotland.  Lightbody  a  tim 
minutes  12  sccondB. 

In  the  five-mile  race,  however, 
taught  us  what  she  has  been  teacbic 
years, — tliat  we  lack  the' stamina  in 
ning.  llawtrey,  the  P^ngliahraan,  t 
boys  and  the  Swedes  and  the  Gernia 
at  a  ]is.ce  that  just  pleased  him,  and  v 
ease,  in  'ZH  minutes  and  %  second.  1 
served  to  sliow  that  America,  in  ( 
strengthen  heraelf.  must  take  up  long' 
running  and  encourage  it. 

The  Marathon  race — the  Greek  cU 
— was  the  one  event  which  Greece  w 
dent  of  winning.  The  distance  irtm 
meters  (about  '26  miles).  Seventy-* 
tries  were  i-ei-cived,  tlie  Greeks  eDtei 
starting  no  less  than  thirty-three  ma 
placed  a  great  ch^al  of  confidengs 
victory  of  189fi  ;  and  everywhere  opm 
with  the  statement  tljai  (-tireecewos 
win  the  Marathon  lace  ;  foreigneni 
know  the  roads ;  could  not  ctimb  1|| 
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till  I'l'iliri-  Nii'liiilii:-.  ») m<*liit>-rl  nl  Itii^ciimpetitiim.) 

Th^Y  rcokonod  falsely.  }u.\v<-vet.  for  tlm  rai-o 

rniiiiers  and    ehe.'r.-d   tliein   lis   thi'v  jiaBaed 

weot  to  .'^horfiiig,    of  ('iinjiila;   .Joiiii   Svan- 

alonp  the  road.      It  is  donbttnl  if  tlu-i'u  wiis 

bprp.   of    ^wadeii.  was    wo.u.t,    aii.l    \V.    IJ. 

everaii  athletic  event  tliate.xi-ited  ii!orei)opnlar 

Fr.Hk.  o(  Ai.i-Tica.  was  tl.ir.i  :  in   f;u-t,  tlm 

interest. 

first  of  the  Urei.>kH  was  lift!,  inuii.     To  ^■.vi■•■^■,■. 

SiiiTrinp  nreivi'il  a  royal  welcome  ;  he  was 

this  wiis  a  sad  blow  :  for  it  is  n  w<d1-kn'.\vti 

met  at   lliH  gati'   by  Prince   lieorpe,  who   ran 

fact   tliiit  liTt'&t  di'itioliBtrutii.HS  W<!lt;  liliiiuu'd 

ilje  cniiie  lenplh  of  the  StadiuMi  with  him. 

for  tlje  wiiiniM'.  in  case  lie  sliould  in;  a  llriMk. 

.■iici.nraj,du,i,'  him  and  applaudinp  him.     Sher- 

and  over  thirty   tlioiisand  fircek  lliifrs  w.-io 

rin;rs  timt*  was    2    hours    .'il    miniiles    2:i% 

ready  to  be  wave*!  as  tlio  lir<«>k  vii-tor  cn- 

seconds. 

mred    iho    pates.     Apjiaivntly.    the    iiitfCcst 

In  t!ie   Meld  ev.-nls.  Am.'n.'iis  repi-eseuta- 

amonp  the  Greeks  in  Ibis  ran;  wus  dfiium- 

tiv,..  Martin  .1,  Sheridan,   i.-rformed  a^  was 

strateil   bv  tho  nunib-'r  of  pi'iiiili'  who  wil- 

e\i>.vted  ;   f..r   Slicridau   is  the  American  all- 

nesaed  it.     This  day  was  n-ally  a  iLoliday.— 

■-..inid  ehanipi<.n.  and  he  is  conceded  to  be  the 

the  ImsinesB  lioiisi's  wnji>  closed,  Kiurcs  w-y 

preatest  athlete  in   the  world.      Hi'  was  very 

closed,  every  on.,  s.^e.-ied  ..i-t,-nninrd   to  wit- 

!".l>iiliir  at  .\tlieiis.  owinp  to  his  ^Corinp  the 

neu  this  ei-ent.     By  acttiut  count  there  w.-re 

pieatesttiuriiierofiii.ints.      He  won  the  discus 

over  70,000  people  in  the  Stiidiiim.  .'.n.OUO  or 

throw  (free  style),  puttinp  tlie  sixteen-pound 

60,000  more  on  the  hills  an<]  at  the  entrnnce 

i^hot.  wari  pecrind  in  the  stom-throwinp  com- 

pate,  while  100,000  peoplo  linod  the  r..iirsf— 

peiiiion.  and  second  in  the  sUiidinp  hi-;h  and 

the  majority  of  them  being  stationed  within 

stantlin^T  broad  jumps,  doinp  rennirknblv  well 

live  miles  of  the  Stadium.    They  were  chiofly 

ill  all  ciiipetitioiirt  ill  which  he  started.' 

[leasants.  who  were  doubly  inhTcstcd  in  tin' 

Amithfriihistrationof  American  pluck  and 
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ability  to  compete,  even  in  an  odd  event,  was 
witnessed  in  the  1,500-nieter  walk.  Walking 
has  be<'n  discontinued  in  America  as  a  com- 
petition for  many  years  ;  but  nevertheless 
George  lionhag  entered,  and  felt  confident 
that  he  woul<i  [perform  well.  He  showed  the 
natural  ability  of  an  American  when  placed 
in  a  position  with  responsibility  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  he  walked  remarkably  well,  and,  as  a 
result,  out'iistanced  the  field,  winning  quite 
easily.  This  is  an  event  that  the  Americans 
certainly  never  expected  to  win,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Bonhag  for  his  pluck  in  en- 
tering. 

The  hurdle  rar-e,  divided  into  heats,  was  cap- 
tured by  K.  <ji.  Leavitt.  after  a  very  tight  race 
with  Ib-aly,  of  Gn-at  Britain,  in  16%  seconds. 

The  standing-broad-jump  event  will  long 
be  r^'membered  ;  America  had  three  "stars" 
—  Hay  ('.  Kwry.  the  champion  ;  Martin  J. 
Sheridan,  and  Lawson  Robertson.  Ewry,  of 
courH".  was  looked  upon  as  a  sure  winner. 
When  the  scon;  was  turned  in  it  was  found 
that  America  had  strored  first,  second,  and 
third  places.  On  a  signal  from  the  officials 
in  the  center  of  the  ring  the  (i reeks  in  diarge 
of  the  announcing-board  raised  three  Ameri- 
can flags.  'I'he  sc(*ne  when  these  three  Ameri- 
can flags  flew  to  tlie  breeze  will  long  be 
rememhered  by  the  people  who  were  in  the 
Htadium.  It  was  a  glorious  event  for  **  Uncle 
»Sam." 

In  the  running  broad  jump,  hop,  step,  and 
jumi>,  and  high  jump  tlio  Americans  tried 
hard  ;  but  tln-y  had  against  them  the  pick  of 
Ireland's  greatest  jumpers,  who  were  compet- 
ing and  having  th<nr  points  recorded  for 
(in-at  Britain.  Mver  Prinstein,  American, 
however,  who  is  a  good  reliable  jumper,  won 
the  broad  jump  over  \\  G.  O'Connor,  of  Ire- 
land. ('.  Leahy,  of  Ireland,  easily  won  the 
high  jump,  tin;  American,  II.  W.  Kerrigan, 
finishing  third. 

'I'he  triple  jumj) — classic  in  its  stylo — went 
to  O'('onnor,  his  Irish  ffllow-compc^titor, 
Leahy  (inishingseconil.  and  C'ronin,  an  Amer- 
ican, getting  third  pla(;e. 

Krance  had  a  wonderful  pole  vaulter  in 
(iouder.  He  won  quite  easily.  Glover,  the 
American  champion,  finished  third. 

In  connection  witli  the  Olympic  (iames 
there  were  many  minor  events  that  should 
not  be  classed  as  Olympic  cont(?8ts, — such  as 
rowing,  shooting,  cycling,  canoeing,  swim- 
ming, fencing,  and  gymnastics.  They  do  not 
figure  prominently  at  all  in  connection  with 
tiie  ganjes,  and  are  attended  by  very  few  peo- 
ple.    In  all  the  records  of  the  games  of  1896, 


1900,  1904,  and  1906  the  scoring  and  the 
records  are  based  on  the  Olympic  Games 
proper, — the  athletic  events  that  were  held  in 
the  Stadium.  If  we  include  all  the  events 
held  outside  the  Stadium  in  1906,  France 
comes  first  in  the  number  of  points  won  and 
in  the  number  of  first  prizes.  In  all  state- 
ments made  by  the  Americans  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  are  scoring  the 
Olympic  athletic  events — the  Stadium  events 
— only  ;  they  not  having  entered  or  tried  for 
any  of  the  minor  sports,  except  swimming. 

The  American  athletes  received  many  con- 
gratulatory cablegrams  when  the  official  score 
was  cabled  to  this  country.  The  one  that 
pleased  them  most,  of  coui-se,  was  the  cable- 
gram received  from  President  Roosevelt,  who 
had  followed  minutely  the  doings  of  the 
American  representatives  in  the  games. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
Greeks  at  this  particular  Olympic  meeting. 
They  showed  us  a  Stadium  the  like  of  which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  taught  us  that  an  athletic  meeting  be- 
tween foreign  countries  may  be  conducted 
fairly  and  honestly,  with  a  feeling  of  good- 
will toward  one  another.  In  the  management 
of  the  events  they  showed  an  adeptness  that 
seemed  to  astonish  experienced  managers. 
The  interest  taken  by  the  royal  family  was 
worthy  of  admiration.  Each  and  every  win- 
ner, no  matter  what  country  he  came  from, 
was  a  proud  man  at  the  closing  ceremonies, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  royal  box  and  there 
received  his  medal  or  his  cup,  and  the  famous 
classic  olive  branch,  from  the  hands  of  the 
King. 

While  at  Athens,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  as  to  where  the  next  Olympic  Games 
should  be  held.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  an  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  of 
France,  is  president.  Baron  de  Coubertin 
must  be  given  credit  for  having  originated 
the  id(.'a  of  tlie  revival  of  the  Olympic 
Games.  The  International  Comuiittee  voted 
to  hold  these  ( )lympic  Gaines  at  Athens.  The 
Olympic  Games  of  1896,  190U,  and  11)04  were 
held  un«ler  the  sanction  and  consent  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee.  The  King  of  Greece, 
however,  after  watching  how  these  games  were 
conducted  in  other  countries,  became  con- 
vinced that  (jreece  should  have  her  own  Olvm- 
pic  Games.  It  is  apparent  that  there  must 
be  an  agreement  between  the  International 
anti  the  Greek  committees  ;  for  all  admit  that 
Olympic  Games,  in  order  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, must  be  held  at  Athens. 
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BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


the  15tli  of  JeIt.  Holland  will  celubrate 

the  tri centennial  of  tUe  biitb  of  her  il- 
)U9  Bon,  Rembrandt  van  Rijn, — not  only 
-eatest  artiet  Holland  has  produced,  but, 
ig  Raphael,  the  favorite  painter  of  the 
:  anil  of  artists  the  world  over, 
nbraudt  was  born  in  Leyden,  in  160G. 
ither  was  a  well-to-do  miller,  who  sent     vital  to-day. 
m    to   a   Latin 
.  to  prepare  l.im 
e  University  of 
'n  ;  but  the  boy 


,  Swan  en- 


;h,  the 
IS  in  Amster- 
with  Lastiuan. 
ning  to  Leyden 
U,  he  set  up  for 
If,  and  was  so 
tsful  that  he  set- 
permanently  in 


,  the  c 


Uytenbogaerta, 
and  Lutma.  ran 


jf  the  United 
ncea,  in  1631, 
>ent  the  remain- 
irty- eight  years 
a  life  there, 
in  1669. 
! seventeenth 

ry  was,  in  the  (Etching,  1S39.  This 
y  of  art,  outside  and  a.  dozen  ur  b 
ol'and.  a  deca- 
period.  Rome 
he  social,  artis- 
id  political  center  of  the  world  ;  but  it 
he  Rome  of  the  post -Renaissii ace, — in- 
e,  artificial,  and  bombastic. 
:  Rembrandt  was  a  true  son  of  Holland. 
;onntry  that  had  been  stigmatized  as 
made  for  man,  but  for  storks  and 
re,"  proved  decidedly  that  it  produced 
y  fine  grade  of  man,  quite  capable  of 
ig  his  own  against  all  Europe. 
Hand  has  been  called  "the  Venice  of 
orth,"  and,  like  Venice  at  the  time  of 
1  and  Veronese,  was  in  the  heyday  of 
iommercial  success,  and  tranquil  now 
he  harassing  wars  with  Spain  were  over 


and  ber  independence  established,  was  ready 
to  patronize  the  arts  of  peace.     Luckily,  here 
the  patrons  of  art,  more  democratic  than  in 
the  south,  dictateil  less  to  the  artist.     And 
naturalism,  a   proper    com[>anion   to  Protes- 
tantism, dominated  the  art  of  Holland,  so  that 
of  all  seventeenth- century  art  it  is  the  most 
re  find  a  Velasquez  in 
Spain,   a  Poussin   in 
France  ;     but    Euro- 
pean art  of  the  seven- 
teenth   century    waa 
otherwise  stilted  and 
unnatural. 

Vet  it  WU8  a  cen- 
tury otfcreat  activity, 
and  we  cannot  fully 
u  n  d  e  )■  B  t  a  n  li  Rem- 
brandt's bravery  in 
breaking  away  from 
the  conventionalities 
of  his  time  without 
bearing  in  mind  the 
spirit  of  activity  that 
sends  Henry  Hudson 
to  America  in  1009. 
But  the  spirit  waa 
n()t  ail  for  explora- 
tion.— science  was 
much  awake.  New 
Yorkers,  forexam  pie, 
not  only  owe  grati- 
_ ^ tude  to  Hudson  for 

its  of  Hollanders  like  tlio        his   discovery  of  this 

De  Jonghe,      island  ;  they  also  owe 

rqual    obligation    to 

'■tlieLeyden  jat"{of 

the   ne.xt  century),    whose   secret    has   maiie 

rapid  transit  on  Manhattan  Island  possible. 

Commerce  and  industry  were  thriving. 
Potteries  were  active  in  Holland  ;  Delft  ware 
was  introduced  into  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  Palatial  yachts  were  built  in  Zaandam 
shipyards.  The  printing-press,  which  Cosier 
had  founded  more  than  a  century  previous, 
waa  busy  in  Leyden  printing  rare  examples 
of  typography. 

Elaewiiere  in  Europe  the  same  spirit  of 
activity  was  alive.  The  Elzevirs  were  busy 
at  Antwerp  printing  plates  after  designs  by 
Rubens.    Wall-paper  with  fancy-colored  flow- 


greateBt  etched  portraits  the 
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B.  IGil.  Sti«'(ih<iliT.,    Thr-  rlKiir.-  r.>v.T-..il  i 

■■Th 

V\\\\<\    Jl'MIH  AlTlolIU  1l»-    Ih-'lot^  l>f    III 

lt.'ti 

irHiuitN  i-urLy  I'-'-j.y  in  .■liiiir..-.ur...  niiil 

■■TJ, 

XiKl.i   WHlrl,."  "Clirlsi  lit  KmiimiiV 

Ulll 

ti'llr  ili'K  linis"  "SI.  Ji-nniip  in  M>Ht[[iiiln 

"Til 

l)K«-..nt   fr..ii.  11,..  (Viw.  by  T..n-liH«l. 

*-J,-s 

win  til.'  ILmit  of  M..rlhHHn.l  Mury"  »ii( 

ri'i-r. 

M?[.l»  his  Victor  IIuBU-Uki:  luiiiiInK  tuwur 

tically  from  this  Earo- 
pean  activity  ;  but  coo- 
mercially,  more  from 
her  foreign  trade.  Thf 
AinBtenJam  that  Rem- 
liraudt  lived  in  was  ■ 
verital'Ie  world's  fair. 
"From  the  Indie% 
from  Java,  Borneo,  and 
Brazil,  vubbpIs  wei» 
coming;  in  laden  witk 
oxotic  product!, 
muQHcJ  by  crewB  of 
alt  ratal's,  and  bringing 
fdrcign  goods  and  ani- 
mals." Xattirally,  the 
"  Vi-nice  of  the  Nortt" 
f f It  b<'i-et.'lf  of  some  iifr 
porta  ucc. 


"Holland  wanted 
her  jiictm-e  painted,* 
wrote  an  eminent 
Frcucb  Clitic  ;  and  tiM 
epii^raiu  much  illnTOV 
Duties  thu  study  of  Rei&> 
bi-aodt.  Thi»  greatazl 
of  Italy,  that  had  heM 
sway  for  two  centuriM 
pr.'vioUB,  was  co* 
cornel  fundamentally 
nirh  illuiftrating  rait 
g;nustli.-iiie8;portr»itB 
tluTo  were,  but  they 
wi'i'ii  im-idental.  Bid 
wliilo  Knmbrandt'e 
tiiih-  i^till  demanded 
til.'  ivlijjious  subjecti 
ii  nl^o  d.'niand.-d  the 
[ULtioiiaJ  p.ii'iriiit — the 
■  Tamil' 


era  IB  snid  to  have  bncn  first  made  in  1  G.'iO. 
Inijiri)  Junes,  in  Flngland,  l>etweeu  \M\fi  and 
1  tijT.  iK'siifni-d  [wrliaps  the  first  portabl.t  staj^u 
scenery  ever  u»fd.  The  Gobelins  tapi-stry 
wi.>rkB  wi'r.j  (<st4il>lish<Hl  in  France,  and  witli 
Colbert's  eniToura-jemeiit  the  [irt  induBtrii's 
throvi-  tlieri'. 

Through  her  canals.  Ifollnnd  bi'in-fits  artis- 


ibi::;nia. 


v-.lai 


lif..-  o( 


in  iiLMSi  I, 
plKy.-d.  i, 
cocilvili:, 
ii>-»^lli< 


riuij  nf  rliehuiri! 

i;,k-  thatf.-atun. 


liii-  <■,■:. tl, 
rhi'il   h.^ 


;!i.-  eyes 
ipresfiii'e 
my  rate, 
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K.  1648,  I^uvTc.    [Anot)ier  pKfntInK  nt  tliiit  xuhjH-t,  diitnl  (he  h 

line  yenr.  I»  iit  Tor 

lenhaKen 

.1    Rembr«n.It 

h\  tli<:  fume  xubjed.  in  lf»4  atid  in  IBM.    Th<^  I»n«]  in  only  M%Siin 

ii-litK.  STtlsrmeiif  t 

lif  wc.rl.l 

rvlittioOH  plc-tiireH.    "ThBrlay  ir"  fur  «i*nt,"  rvrnliiKHliwliiwi.  nr.' 

lt"IlirrluK.tl,etw.. 

,li^«-iplef 

>.(!tei>phi»>i»i<l 

S  hftvc  l«i(l  a«ldf  their  «t«\-«a  nrxl  m-rip.    Tlu>  Snvlotir  tm«  Jiit"t.  Ui 

ci-ii  the  bri^wl  In  lil^ 

.  hniHls  1 

;..br..iikH    bi» 

misetl  lu  henvi'n  ukl&t;  thu  liteHiilliK :  --"  tticii  wiTv  t1ii-lr  i'>-i'4  oiH- 

ncil."| 

ire  iifttnral  tlmn  tlin  <'y<-s  in  liis  fu-st 
etching — the  portrait  of  his  motlici', 
in  1  *;■.'.'<,  when  ho  was  but  twenty-two  I 


jras  not  vanity  thai  caused  Rembrandt 
h  his  own  portrait  some  thirty-funr 
and  paint  it  again  and  attain.  Tlic 
'  was  an  tiver-present  article  of  furni- 


ture in  the  Dutch  honseholil  of  Iiia  day.  Pic- 
tures of  interiors  of  tlie  time  sliow  the  walls 
hunt;  with  S'luaru  mirrors,  circular  mirrorii, 
iiiirrora  with  modest  narrow  framoa,  mirrors 
with  heavy  ornate  Spanish  frames.  Ilenco, 
what  mor.!  natural  than  that  a  man  who  was 
always  working,',  always  luialvKinn  form,  a 
nutn  who.  with  ureati-st  jiaine,  al  the  age  of 
foi-tytour  etched  a  seaahell  (that  stands  to-doy 
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aa  one  of  tlie  marvels  of  still-life  rendering  in 
black  ami  while),  a  man  whoso  whole  life  was 
a  BtuJy  of  expi-ession,  sliouKl  experiment  time 
and  time  ajjain  with  his  own  physiognomy? 
And  so  we  hnvo  pictures  of  ■■  Rembrandt  fimil- 
ing,"  ■■  Hfrnhrandt  with  l.'imtracted  Brows," 
'■  Hcmbrandt  with  Dilated  Eves,"  etn.,  etc. 

Tlie  secret  of  his  iiifthods  is  plainly  told  in 
thesi;  evidences  of  his  incessunt  analysis  of 
nature.     Kemliraiidt 
knew  full  well  that 


then 


who 


<;d 


-■'!"■' 


A   fas 

hion    had 

prown  u|> 

aniougtUe 

guiUU  c 

,f  having 

their  (jroii 

ip  portraits 

jiaintiid  ; 

but  as  each 

it  is  not 

surprising 

that    eacl 

1    one    cx- 

pec  ted  Ilia 

,  portrait  to 

be  as  prominent  as 

that  of  h 

is  fellows; 

hence,  we 

see  in  the 

corporatii 

m  pictures 

(l>n<iitii 


i«a,Ci 

h  III  IIEU.  nt 


of  Hal 

Ilelst  a  uniform  sort 
of  tintype  arrange- 
ment wherein  every 
person  is  of  niual 
importanre  seen  in 
equal  lighting. 

llembranilt  paint- 
ed three  important 
corporation  pictures. 
Inl032,wbenhewas 
only   twenty-six,    lie 

inaugurated  liis  career  in  Amsterdam  by 
painting  Dr.  Tulp  surrounded  by  his  pu:iils 
in  theaiiiphitheatorof  the  scrliool  of  medicine. 
This  is  known  as  "Tlio  Anatomy  Lesson." 
Tlie  arrangement  iioro  is  less  stiff  than  in  the 
conventional  guild  groups  ;  yet  there  is  an 
obvious  endeavor  to  treat  each  head  with 
consideration,  and  the  result  was  that  the  pic- 
ture was  a  great  success,  and  was  the  means 
of  bringing  many  sitters  to  the  artist's  studio. 

Ten  years  later,  in  H;4l.*,  when  the  avtisfs 
reputation  was  still  at  its  height,  ho  con- 
tracted to  paint,  for  !,C00  florins  (his  house 
in  Breestr&aC  was  valued  at  1 3. ODD  florins,  so 
we  can  see  that  this  was  a  high  figure),  the 


members  of  Capt.  Banning  Cocq's  company 
of  civic  guards. 

This  he  did,  and  the  result  was  for  yeara 
known  as -'The  Night  Watch  "  (his  largest 
painting),  so  named,  it  is  surmised,  because 
it  ha<i  Cecome  quite  black  from  the  effects  of 
tobacco  smoke  and  turf  fires,  b'-neath  succes- 
sive coats  of  varnish,  and  the  eighteenth -cen- 
tury public  supposed  it  to  be  a  night  effect. 
To-day,thisishelti 
as  one  of  the  artist's 
masterpieces,  but  the 
men  who  had  con- 
tributed their  money 
to  have  their  efBgies 
handed  down  to  pos- 
terity (each  paid  a 
hundred  florins) 
were  disgusted  with 
the  painting,  which 
they  found  a  big 
genre,  half  the  figures 
hidden  in  Rem- 
brandt's characteris- 
tic chiaroscuro. 

In  1681,  when  he 
was  fifty-five,  be  com- 
pleted the  most  per- 
fect of  all  his  worke, 
the  portrait  group  of 
the  managers  (Syn- 
dics, as  they  wen 
called)  of  the  'Dra. 
pers'  Guild  of  Ant 
sterdam. 

Here  he  retnmed 
lo  the  grouping  of 
"  The  Anatomy  Lea* 
son  ;  "  all  the  heada 
R^n,br«,>dtm«rHc.is«.kf«  ^re  of  equal  impor. 
shr  h*re  I...1.1,-,  In  h..r  h«Tid  ft  ie.nc»,  but  the  diy 
[.iciriKrirothaiiniitJUnnd.)  touch  of  the  euiy 
pieturcs  has  gives 
wav  !o  a  freer  touch  and  a  mellower  color. 
This  canvas  is  coiii>id.;red  by  Michel  as  Rem- 
brandt's ■' masterpiece."  He  aavs  :  "Never 
befoi-e  had  Iti-ndinindt  achieved 'such  perfec- 
tion :  never  again  was  he  to  repeat  the  tri- 
umph of  tliMt  siLpreme  moment  when  all  hu 
natural  gifts  joined  f(ii<-es  with  the  vast  ex- 
|*rience  .,!'  a  life  devoted  to  his  art  in  such  • 
growing  manifestation  of  his  genius," 

UKUKUAMIT    Ari    A    CHIAHOSCtTROIST. 

The  term  used  in  art  technology,  -'chiaro- 
scuro"-— -light-shadow — meaning  the  light  and 
shade  which  fi<\wl'>j,^  the  entire  subject,  both 
the  figures  ami  objects  in  the  foreground  and 
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laes  of  the  back- 
id  (as  oppoBed  to 
uodeling  or  mere 
an^  ebade  on  a, 
i  Bnbject,  wLich 
it  the  effect  of  i 
is  a  term  ttiat  is 
y  always  illustrat- 
.  art  writiDgs  by 
work  of  K 
idt.  Ho  is  the 
ascuroist  pw 


:   Coj 

trandt 

eta i  1b  detached 
his  figures  or  the 
;s  detached  f] 
ack  ground, 
arles  Blanc  cites 
marked  contract 
>en  ft  Frencli  print 
eenting  a  proces- 
in  Amsterdam,  of 
-y-makers  mas- 
ding  in  Eastern 
cter,  carrying  an 
■Dated  star,  cele- 


invi  by  Frederick  Keppel  A  Co. 
.'■  The  subject  l»  found  In 
the  D(Tiee««Dth  rhaiilfr  of  St.  Matt  liew—"  (treat  uiultltndeH  foUnwed  Uimaad  Hu 
healed  them  there."  The  Pbariseen  un  the  left  have  ccime  to  tempt  Jesus,  but  He 
has  answered  them,  "All  men  cannot  receive  this  sayiiin,  save  they  U>  whom  it  Is 
given."  aod  has  turned  (u  a  noman  with  a  ehild.  St.  Peter  woald  repnise  her, 
but  Jesufl  saya,  "Suffer  little  cblldreo  to  cume  unto  me  and  lurbiii  them  not," 
Near  St.  Peler  is  seated  the  rich  yonntt  man  wlio  Is  pondering  over  the  question 
what  he  shall  do  to  have  eternal  lite :  uti  theTlglit  are  the  maimed  and  the  halt 
and  the  blind  who  have  come  In  their  humble  faltb  \o  be  healed.) 


brating  what  is  known 
as"L'EtoiledosRoia," 
and  the  same  subject 
treated  by  Kembrandt. 
The  French  print  ia 
mainly  in  outline,  dia- 
grammatic, like  a  fash- 
ion plate  ;  the  figures 
are  seen  in  broad  day- 
light, so  that  every 
character  and  detail  is 


diace: 


liblc 


Rei 


n.it    des 


light,  — the 
figures  barely  discern- 
ible, the  details  of  cos- 
tumeentirely  obscured 
in  the  blackness  of 
nig}it.  the  illuminated 
Btarwhiflitbeparaders 
carry  being  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the 
composition,  the 
whole  etching  suggest- 
ing that  mystery  with 
which  an  imaginative 
mind,  —  the  mind  of 
a  Hugo,  a  Goethe,  or 


»- 

^ 

^^^ir 

-/^j-^'^aa 

:^  , 

--i^^^R! 

^ 

•^ 

>r.DFIEL,l>.  NBVADA,  1. 


THE   AWAKENING    OF   NEVADA. 


BY  CLARENCE  H.   MATSON. 


FAR  off  florosB  t!ie  deBort,  to  the  south  west, 
a  faint  coluitm  of  smoko  aroee,  and 
when  the  jrang  of  (!ln'eks  who  wei-o  scattering 
the  ties  an. I  spikintc  ihe  rails  wliicli  came  over 
the  eiul  of  tlio  construction  train  saw  it  tliey 
BtopiKiii  a  nioiiirnt  in  their  work,  talking  and 
gesticulating  excitedly.  For  days  they  had 
been  pushing  the  two  stripe  of  steel  out  from 
TTtfth  across  the  barren  wastes  of  southern 
Nevada  toward  the  sunset  sea.  TbifV  knew 
that  soniewJiei-c  off  there,  to  ihe  sontli  of  Heath 
Valley,  a  gang  of  Mexicans  was  pushing  two 
other  strips  of  steel  across  the  Mojave  Desert 
to  meet  them,  and  when  the  column  of  smoke 
was  sighted  they  know  it  came  from  tbe  en- 
gine l>ebind  the  other  construction  train.  For 
eigjiteon  months  they  bud  been  working  to- 
ward it,  and  now.  with  ri'doubled  energy,  the 
work  was  pushed  forward.  And  a  few  days 
later,  when  (ireek  met  Mexican,  a  new  trans- 
continental railroad  was  complete. 

■\Vhen.  on  January  30,  190.5,  the  last  spike 
was  driven  which  completed  the  Salt  Lake 
route,  near  what  became  the  town  of  Good 
Springs,  th>'  sboHi  that  went  up  on  tho  desert 


air  and  the  locomotive  whistles  that  blew 
called  Nevada  to  awake  from  a  long  sleep ! 

It  was  montiis  before  dejwts  were  built, 
the  track  ballasted,  and  a  water-supply  se- 
cured, so  that  regular  trains  could  be  operated, 
but  on  every  work  train  men  poured  into  the 
desert.  They  went  in  box  cars,  coal  cara,  way 
cars  —  anything  that  would  carry  them. 
A  rnied  with  kits  of  tools  and  a  few  provision!, 
they  swarmed  over  the  dei^ert  mountains  uul 
bill's.  The  gold  fever  was  raging.  They 
were  chawing  tho  end  of  the  rainbow.  And 
the  -chug"  of  the  proBi)ector's  pick  and  tiw 
echo  of  tbo  dynamite  blast  called  Nevada  to 
awake  ! 

In  June,  a  train  bearing  a  distingnuhad 
I'arty  of  I'nited  States  Senators,  nepreaehta- 
tives.  governors,  and  other  State  ofSciali^ 
journalists  and  irrigation  experts,  stopped  at 
Keno.  on  tho  Southern  Pacific,  in  western  N^ 
vada.  A  few  miles  out  from  the  town,  tha 
United  States  Government  had  been  at  woi^ 
building  a  dam  and  digging  a  great  ditcL 
The  distinguished  gentlemen  made  a  faw 
speeches  to  one  another,  the  dam  was  cloaadr- 
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Ion  &ud  Rcpreaentatives  laid  liolil  of 
:b  th&t  hoisted  ttic  head  gat^s  tu  tho  canal, 
IS  tlia  waters  of  the  Tru'.kee  wont  dan- 
down  the  great  ditcli  to  moisten  and 
fertile  three  hnndred  and  fifty  tliousaiid 
of  Xevada  soil  tlic  rushing  flood  culled 
d&  to  Kwake  I 

id  Nevada  is  awaking.  Within  little 
tlun  a  twelvemonth  \\w  population  has 
led.  Her  mountains  and  hills  from  Reno 
I  Colorado  River  are  covered  with  treaa- 
iflken.  Towns  and  cities  havo  spriing 
,moBt  by  magic.  Railroads  are  pushing 
■  her  wastes,  and  irrigation  is  enlarging 
{rricnltnre,  making  rich  homes  for  thou- 

H  tlian  two  years  ago,  a  [>rospi.'ctor  lost 
fty  on  the  desert,  near  the  ('alJl'i)niialim\ 
ye  Connty.  Famishing  with  thirMt.  he 
oe  delirious.  At  length  he  f<-l)  in  the 
wds  and  lay,  unable  to  movi'.  until  death 
to  his  relief.  On  the  spot  where  that 
t  body  was  found  is  now  tho  town  of 
rog.  A  water-works  plant  cesting  fifty 
land  dollars  supplies  an  abundance  of 
•.  Tliere  are  hotels  with  baths  in  many 
s,  and  residences  equipped  witli  all  the 
m  paraphernalia  that  make  for  comfort, 
through  tliem  flows  in  abundance  the 


precious  liquid  for  lack  of  which  a  poor  pros- 
liector  perished  only  a  few  months  ago  on 
this  very  spot.  Electric  lights  itliimc  streets 
where  only  the  Stars  of  heaven  looked  down 
on  the  death  of  the  lonely  miner,  and  within 
the  radius  of  a  very  f'"w  miles  there  are  now 
about  fifteen  thouKiind  ixtople.  That  is  the 
way  Nevfld.a  ia  growing. 

Tliere  was  unci'  a  time  when  Nevada  was 
one  of  the  greiilost  gold  ami  silver  producing 
regions  of  the  western  hemispliere.     I)uring 


the  seventiei 

dustry  a 

to  enrich  the  w 


-vttln 


ed  witli  i 


ills  jHnired  forth  their  wealth 
irld.  Even  before  that,  more 
than  forty  yeam  ago,  there  seemed  to  be  every 
indication  that  Ni-vmla  wouM  be  a  great  com- 
mon wenkli.  Hud  she  WHS  admitted  to  the  sister- 
hood of  Stati'8.  f!|ii'  tlourishi-il  and  grew  un- 
til lute  in  thu  seventies — am]  then  came  a 
decline.  Iler  goM  mines  were  no  longer  bo 
productive,  find  her  silver  was  depreciated. 
From  a  population  of  over  seventy  thousand 
she  fell  otf  to  little  more  than  half  "that.  Hho 
develoj)ed  and  grew  no  more.  The  wicked 
fairy  l3isii8ter  caused  her  to  Ble<'p. 

The  gre.atest  mine  ever  located  in  America 
was  the  Comstock  lode,  at  Virginia  City. 
DurinR  its  i>almy  days,  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  the  Comstock  lode  gave  the  world 
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hundreds  of  millionii  fif  dollars.  Point'  of  ttio 
great  achiovoim.'Uts  of  th--  iintum  weif-  accum- 
plishcd  witli  ihc  wcallli  that  came  from  that 
ODe  iriino.  It  Imilt  cities.  It  throw  gr»«t 
railroad  lim-s  across  thi'  contirii;jit.  It  t:n- 
dowiMl  cullcjic-s.  It  ci.iistniclcd  mlcgruph  BJ-B- 
tema.  It  kiil  cahl.-s  luidcr  th,-  at-a.  It  Bcnt 
moil  to  the  I'liiica  ^^cati's  Hoiiatc.  The  first 
iLiillioiis  <■!  moru  tlinn  one.  of  the  rich  ramilics 
of  .\(inTica  cairi.^  fi-Miii  tin;  Coiiistuck  iodo. 

RiU.afn-rgivinfralltliisw.'aUli  ui  the  world, 
Xcvada  ki'pt  little  for  lier  own  devidopmcnt.. 
Storcv  Coiiiitv.  ill  which  the  Ci.iiiatock  hide 
was  I'cicateil.  had  over  11.000  iieoplo  accord- 
id)!  to  tlw  ceusiia  of  |.s7i).  and  over  Hi.OOO 
ill  ls«o.  hut  in  15(110  it  had  fall.^u  ..ff  toS.UiiO. 
Virginia  ("ity.  once  among  tlie  most  prosper- 
otiB  and  priimisiiig  cities  west  of  the  Rockies, 
— far  mow  so  than  Iais  A  nftples  or  Seattle. — 
became  a  mere  httle  mining  camp  of  pcrhupB 
2,500  i>eoph'.  ltd  riches  helped  to  make  .San 
Francisco  a  great  metropolis.  Transconti- 
nental trains  rnslied  hy  on  the  Central  I'a- 
citie,  whieli  it  hiult.  hi'it  thev  did  not  heed 
Neva.la.  Many  wt-ut,  hiu  tew  came.  Cali- 
fornia  and  Oregon  l^ecnme  wealthy  States  ; 
Utah  llourislieii  ;  Arizona,  still  a  Tei'ritory. 
grew  until  it  had  three  times  the  po]>ulation 
of  the  Desert  folate,     lint  Nevada  slept ! 


T.'p  to  H»i.1  there  was  a  territoiy  almost  as 
largfc  as  the  whole  of  New  Kngland,  extend- 
ing from  soiiUi western  Utah  through  southern 
Nevada,  and  into  Inyo  and  -San  Hornardino 
counties  in  California,  containing  ]>racticall]r 
no  inhabitanta.  It  was  nearly  all  desert. 
Rather  an  unpromising  field  for  a  railroad,  it 
would  seem  ;  yet  the  time  came  when  com- 
morce  demanded  a  direct  line  of  railway  from 
Salt  T,ake  City  to  Los  Angcrles.  and  in  1903 
the  construction  of  the  i^alt  I-akc  route. — 
officially  known  as  the  San  Pedro.  Los  Aii- 
g-des  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad. — was  liegun.  It 
was  eighteen  months  in  building,  and  to-dftj 
Some  of  the  finest  transcontinental  traina  in 
the  world  rush  daily  through  that  southern 
Nevada  desert. 

Thebuildingof  this  new  railroad  has  opened 
to  settlement  and  development  the  last  unoc- 
cupied territory  of  any  great  extent  in  Amer- 
ica— cxeejit  that  in  t!io  frozen  North.  Towni 
and  settlements  have  sprung  up,  and  the  real 
development  of  the  country  has  begun  in 
earnest.  There  are  to-day  thousands  of  peo- 
ple along  the  line  of  the  Salt  Lake  road  and 
in  tiio  valh'ys  and  mountains  near  it  where 
two  years  ago  it  meant  ahuost  certain  death 
for  one  unacquainted  with  the  desert  to  ven- 
ture,    l^a  \'egaa,  midway  of  tliis  line,  is  al- 
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\  town  of  conaidorable  importance,  and 
t  a  liuf  <>I  railroail  will  shortly  be  in 
on  to  tap  tlie  preat  goKl  fields  a  hiin- 
lilea  to  the  uortliwest,  and  another  ia 
ed  to  run  soutliwest  to  Searchliglit. 

ITIOS, THE   TBUCKEE-C ARSON    PROJECT. 

fltory  of  the  Truckee- Carson  irrigation 
.  has  already  1>ei!n  told  in  these  pages. 
le  Srst  (jl  the  Government's  great  rec- 
in  projects  to  approach  completion. 
tickee  River  conies  down  into  western 
I  from  Lake  Tahoe,  away  up  in  the 
,  Its  waters  are  diverted  below  Reno 
h  a  canal  into  the  Carson  River,  to  be 
I  to  reclaim  the  broad  plains  of  the 
Sink,  which  need  only  the  magic  touch 
if  to  spring  into  marvelous  fertility  that 
Ip  bring  prosperity  to  Nevada.  When 
ted,  the  Truckee-Carson  project  will 
inverted  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
:reB  of  desert  into  fertile  farms. 
D  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  irrigated  land 
ike  an  average  family  well-to-do, — ten 


acres  does  it  in  some  localities  in  California, 
— so  thai  ihe  entire  Carson  tract  will  eventu- 
ally make  homca  for  from  IO,UOO  to  15.000 
families,  or  perhaps  50,000  people.  Where 
now  is  only  a  barren  waste  of  desert,  hemmed 
in  by  pink  hills  and  mountains,  the  next  dec- 
ade or  two  will  see  a  thickly  populated  region. 
There  will  be  comfortable  houses,  surrounded 
by  green  lawns;  alfalfa  fields  will  furnish 
feed  for  numerous  livi'  stock  ;  orchards  will 
produce  great  quantities  of  fruit.  Pleasant 
avenues,  lined  with  trees,  will  be  traversed  by 
all  sorts  of  vehicles,  from  the  farm  wagon  to 
the  automobile.  Schoolhouses  will  dot  the 
landscape,  with  here  and  there  a  church  : 
while  towns  must  eventually  be  built  to  care 
for  the  commercial  necessities  of  so  many 
farm  people.  Possibly  a  trolley  line,  its  cars 
driven  by  power  developed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Truckee  as  they  come  down  from  Lake 
Tahoe,  may  run  from  Reno  through  the  towns 
and  villages  of  what  is  now  the  desert  of  Car- 
son Sink.  The  mines  and  reduction  works  in 
the  mountains  for  two  hundred  miles  around 
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will  croate  a  market  for  tho  proiliipta  of  llio 
little  funiis,  ami  any  surplus  ran  be  easily 
sliippfiil  to  Sail  l''rain.-ia(.'o  or  to  the  Kast. 

Tiiia  is  Ky  no  im-hus  a  fiini-iful  .Irnaiii. 
t>tran;,'i'r  tbiujjs  have  alriiudy  Ix-en  accoiii- 
pliBhi'd  in  lalif-rnia  and  other  Wrst.-rn 
t*tati;3,  jinil  the  si'itmco  of  irrigHiion  is  vi't 
imiy  iu  its  infancy.  Minor  irritrjiiion  projects 
oniplisliMl  from  tinii' to  time-  in  llie 


ward  tlic  center  of  tin'  State  from  Tonopah, 
is  ORL'  of  tlie  iR'wi'Hi  iriiinps,  and  there  have 
recently  liet-n  uncovered  vast  dejiosita  o(  co[fc 
pt'r  in  llio  eiistcrn  part  of  tin;  Suiti*.  Tlieend 
of  the  rninLow  rests  on  the  Nevada  liesert, 
and  tlionsands  are  nisliini^  tbere  to  iiiia  the 
|.ut  of  gold. 


N.v 


I   to  1 


Bomo  of  th.'  t.-i-niinf;  millions  tliat  are  tv>\v 
kinking  across  from  tlie  cities  and  prairies 
farther  ear^t  t^i  wliore  the  frontier  has  disiiji- 
pitare^l.  The  iluy  of  the  free  goveriunent 
homestead  is  now  almost  over,  but  the  dawn 
of  the  irrigated  n"vernment  liomi-slead  is  just 
apjiearing.  And  these  !rrigat<.'ii  valleys  and 
plains  of  Nevada  will  eventually  furniali  the 
grains,  the  meats,  and  the  fruits  that  will 
make  tho  muscle  with  which  to  dig  the  gold, 
thesilver.  and  the  copper  out  of  Nevada's  hills. 

THK    STOltY   OK   THE    GOLD   BTKIKKM.      . 

Hut  the  fcreatest  of  Nevada's  resuurces  ia 
its  miiienil  wealth.  Thirty  years  ago.  when 
the  I'omstock  lode  was  potirinn  forth  its  mil- 
lions and  Virginia  City  was  in  thi'  height  of 
its  prosperity.  Ni'vada's  future  seemed  full  of 
promise.  Now  that  promise,  aiu-r  long  delay, 
is  about  to  be  fultilled.  Tonoimli,  lioldlicM. 
and  liullfrog  are  liourishing  "cities."  crowing 
as  rapidly. — more  rapidly,  in  fact. — than  a 
bonm  town  iu  a  real  estate  dealer's  pmspi'ctns. 
.SearchliKht.  away  down  toward  the  ape.t  o( 
the  Stall-,  is  beginnin;;  to  fed  tin-  mipetus  of 
the  l-oomer      Manhattan,   some  •llstaiice   lo- 


iliiiicnt  for  tills  balldlne  had  ti 

luilev.  Hnd  It  rcqulreil  a  twt^ 

six  (lays  ti>  brlnx  in  nne  load.   The  T( 

Id  wlioii  tbis  Bclioul  was  apt>Ded.) 


froiLL  up  in  north-central  Csli 
east    ailing  the   border    line  1* 
la  and   Califurnia.   d< 
er  and 


the 
:ell- 
deiiiied   mineral  belt. 
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(Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doltan'  vorth  ot 


zone  are  oHtcroppini^ 
of  exceedingly  valu- 
able (jie.  The  Coin- 
stoek  h..de  was  one  of 
thei'e.  and  others  ap- 
proa^hing  the  Com- 
^tock  in  richness,  if 
imt  e^pialing  it.  have 

I n  uncovered  in  the 

last  vear  or  two. 

I.nn-  a-o,  rich 
mine,- vveie  developed 
.■Iscwhei-eiiiliieWest, 
but  the  ilesert  guard- 
I'dllieweiillliofsrtuth- 
we!,i.rn  Nevada.  Yet 
four  years  an"astrike 
was  iriadent  Tonopah, 
away  i.ll  to  the  south- 
east of  Virginia  City. 
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Still,  ilip  world  heard  little  about  it,  although 
io-<hiy  Tonopali  has  a  singlo  miae  tliat  men 
siiy  is  worth  fifty  million  dollars.  At  three 
yi'iirs  of  age.  Tonopah  had  been  through  a 
Ikimih.  ft  collapse,  a  recovery,  and  had  five  thou- 
sand inliabitants.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  old, 
c^itablishftd  towns  of  t!ie  now  El  Dorado.  It 
fiijiiied  a  base  of  supplies  from  which  pros- 
pi;ctors  could  work  with  safety  farther  into 
llio  dosert,  and  two  years  after  the  Tonopah 
discovery  came  the  big  strike  at  Goldfield — 
and  the  world  be^an  to  sit  up  and  {ake  no- 
tice. To-day  Goldfield  is  a  city  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Bullfrog  sprang 
into  being,  and  then  the  great  rush  to  the 
Nevada  gold  fields  began,  yiniultaneoue  with 
it  came  the  completion  of  the  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
roiid.  and  the  work  trains  during  February, 
March,  and  April  of  last  year  carried  gold- 
seekers  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  into 
the  desert.  It  was  over  a  hundred  mill's  from 
the  railroad  to  Bullfrog,  but  that  did  not 
daunt  the  rainbow-chasers.  The  way  lay 
through  the  barrcnest  desert,  with  only  one 
or  two  vat«r-holes  on  the  route,  but  men 
went  in  wagons,  in  automobiles,  and  on  foot. 

Within  ninety  days  after  Bullfrog  was 
'-bom"  it  had  an  electric -light  plant,  an  ice 
plant,  an  hotel,  and  an  extensive  water  system, 
the   mateml   for  all   ol   which   had   to   be 


freighted  from  Ijas  Vegas  or  Tonopah  across 
the  desert  at  great  expense.  Telephone  lines 
were  strung  to  the  outside  world  before  even 
any  buildings  were  erected.  Shortly  after- 
ward, Bullfrog  became  the  home  of  a  well- 
printed  daily  newspa[ier,  the  liidlfymj  Hiner, 
a  sis-column,  four-page  Journal,  published  at 
ten  cunts  jier  copy.  Two  other  towns.  Beatty 
and  Rhyolite,  were  established  close  by.  and 
there  are  said  to  be  fifteen  thousand  [>eople  in 
the  district  to-day. 

Sleanwhilo,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  pushed 
south  from  Tonopah  to  Goldfield.  and  will  go 
farther.  By  the  time  these  linos  reach  the 
readers  of  the  Review  or  Reviews  Bullfrog 
will  have  at  least  one  and  possibly  more  rail- 
roads. A  branch  of  the  t^alt  Lake  road  is 
being  pushed  across  from  Las  \'egas  as  fast 
a&  men  can  build  it  ;  the  Southern  Pacific 
will  come  in  from  tlie  north,  and  ■■  Borax  " 
Smith  is  building  a  road  of  his  own  across 
the  Mojave  T)esert  from  Daggett,  on  the  Santa 
Fe.  in  California,  up  through  Death  Valley, 
with  Bullfrog  as  its  objective  point. 

HEATH  VALLEY  AND  ITS  DOHAX. 

Just  across  the  (.'alifornia  line  from  Bull, 
frog  lies  the  famous  Death  Valley,  Death 
Valley  is  a  l)road.  deep  hole  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  On  the  east  is  a  row 
of  big  hills  with  the  suggestive  name  of  Fu- 
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neral  Range,  wliile  to  the  west  are  the  Pan- 
amint  Mountains.  Among  the  Panamints, 
Telescope  Peak  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly 
11,000  feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  bottom  of  Death  Vallev  is  400  feet  below 
sea-level.  Just  west  of  the  Panamint  Moun- 
tains are  the  Sierras,  the  loftiest  range  in  the 
United  States.  When  one  stands  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Pike's  Peak  towers  a  little  over  7,000 
feet  above  one,  but  from  Death  Valley  one 
looks  up  11,000  feet  to  the  snows  on  Tele- 
scope Peak,  antl  just  across  Owen's  Valley, 
among  tin*  Sierras,  Mount  Whitney  rises  more 
than  15,000  feet  above  the  floor  of  Death  Val- 
ley. These  are  i)ractically  the  highest  and 
lowest  places  in  the  United  States. 

Death  Valley  is  true  to  its  name.  Scores 
of  people  have  met  their  doom  in  its  burning 
solitudes.  Its  floor  is  in  reality  a  lake  of  mud, 
sixty  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide,  cov- 
ered with  a  hardened  crust,  a  saline-borax  de- 
posit. In  times  of  flood, — for  there  are  floods 
on  the  desert,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, — 
the  Amargosa  River  pours  its  waters  into  the 
southern  end  of  the  valley,  where  they  sink 
away.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is  intense, 
and  unless  men  know  the  vallev  and  its  wavs 
it  is  hazardous  for  them  to  venture  into  it. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  persons  are  known  to 
have  perished  in  Death  Valley  and  its  vicinity. 

Yet  Death  Valley  has  been  making  men 
rich  for  vears.  In  its  wastes  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible  supply  of  borax.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
commercial  borax  of  America  comes  from 
Death  Valley  or  the  surrounding  desert.  It 
is  hauled  in  wagons  over  the  Mojave  Desert 
to  Daggett,  one  liundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  south.  It  requires  ten  spans  of  mules  to 
a  load,  and  from  this  comes  the  name 
»•  Twenty  Mule  Team  Borax."  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  this  product  has  been 
freighted  across  the  ^lojavo  Desert  to  civi- 
lization in  the  last  decade  or  two.  Within 
another  twelvemonth  the  shriek  of  the  loco- 
motive will  probably  resound  through  Death 
Vallev,  for  the  railroad  that  **  Borax  "  Smith 
is  now  building  out  through  the  Mojave 
Desert  from  Daggett  will  skirt  the  subter- 
ranean lake  of  mud,  tap  the  great  borax 
fields,  and  eventually  reach  Bullfrog. 

Death  Valley  an<l  the  Panamint  region  are 
not  part  of  Nevada,  but  they  are  tributary  to 
the  new  Nevada  gold  fields,  and  it  is  the  over- 
flow from  Bullfrog  that  has  been  going  in 
there  during  the  i>ast  year.  Bullfrog  will 
probably  be  the  base  of  supplies  from  which 
all  of  Death  Valley  will  be  prospected. 


GOLD    FIELDS    OLD    AXD    NEW. 

All  of  Nevada's  gold  camps  are  not  mush- 
rooms like  Gold  field  and  Bullfrog.  Search- 
light, down  in  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
the  Desert  State,  has  been  in  existence  for 
several  years,  but  the  capitalists  who  owned 
the  mines  there  were  after  the  gold  in  the 
ground  instead  of  that  in  the  pockets  of  in- 
vestors and  speculators,  and  so  they  said  noth- 
ing about  Searchlight  and  its  treasures.  Hid- 
den away  off  in  the  desert,  the  world  knew 
nothing  of  the  camp  until  the  Salt  Lake  Kail- 
road  was  built  a  few  miles  north  of  it.  Tlien 
prospectors  drifted  down  that  way,  and  Search- 
light was  "discovered." 

New  strikes  of  more  or  less  importance  are 
constantly  being  made,  and  to-day  the  desert 
from  Reno  to  Searchlight,  and  on  down  into 
Arizona,  is  swarming  with  prospectors  and 
miners.  There  be  those  who  predict  that  iD 
the  not  distant  future  the  gold  fields  of  tlie 
Nevada  desert  will  exceed  Cripple  Greek,  the 
Klondike,  and  Nome,  and  even  rival  in  rich- 
ness the  fields  of  .South  Africa,  which  have 
yielded  ninety  million  dollars'  worth  of  the 
precious  metal  in  a  single  year. 

It  may  be  several  years  before  the  mines  of 
Nevada  will  emerge  from  the  era  of  specula- 
tion to  one  of  steady  productiveness.  Along 
with  the  legitimate  development  there  will  be 
more  or  less  "  wildcatting."  Worthless  claims 
will  be  exploited,  and  foolish  speculators  will 
take  big  chances  on  them.  But  tlie  wealth  is 
there  if  one  knows  how  to  find  it. 

A    NEW    COMMONWEALTH. 

Heretofore,  Nevada's  wealth  has  all  bt»cn 
poured  forth  for  the  Ixmefit  of  her  sister 
States.  Much  of  it  will  doubtless  continue  so 
to  be,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  railroadSi 
the  development  of  the  water-supplies,  and  the 
completion  of  the  irrigation  projects  homes 
will  be  built  wherever  the  necessarv  water 
may  be  secured,  and  Nevada  will  become  a 
real  State — a  commonwealth  of  homes  and 
schools  and  churches — instead  of  the  inhos- 
pitable desert  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  railroads  that  are  build- 
ing into  the  mining  districts,  the  new  Wettern 
Pacific  is  ev<?u  now  starting  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  push  westward  across  central  Nevada. 
and  over  the  Sierras  to  the  Pacific.  This  road 
will  be  the  final  link  in  a  great  ocean-to-ocean 
svstem.  It  will  be  the  third  transcontinental 
line  to  cross  Nevada's  wastes,  and  its  comple- 
tion will  doubtless  see  Nevada  fully  awakened,, 
a  new  commonwealth. 


TUNNELING   THE   SEINE   AT    PARIS. 


BY    E.    C.    MORKI,. 


IN  the  construction  of  tlie  now  divisiim  i>( 
the  Taris  Metropolitan  Sul.iwny,  ciilk'd 
tlic  ■■  Ti-ansvereal  Ncni-tjuii."  tlm  wurk  ou  tlie 
tit-M-  lunnid  to  be  built  under  tim  Seine  Kivur 
id  I'l'injr  vigorously  pushi^d.  Tliroe  distinct 
liiX'i'cssi's  of  conatruclion  will  be  I'inpiuyed  in 
iliis  work.  For  a. part  of  tlti^  lino  ft  cmi- 
pressed -air  sliield  will  bo  used.  Under  Iho 
bfd  of  the  Seino,  for  tlie  tunnel  and  for  tlie 
two  stations,  resort  will  be  liad  to  comprrssi'd- 
ail'  caissons,  witli  the  necessary  shafts  for  pur- 
poses of  access.  For  a  purt  of  the  distance 
ihtt  tiiUDcl  will  be  directiy  uudor  the  Orh'iuis 
Railway,  the  operation  of  which  must  not  b>: 
interfered  with,  and  in  tliat  section  uonjrpla- 
tion  will  be  employed. 

'Jf  the  three  methods  of  ci^nstniction  which 
will  be  employed  for  the  whole  line,  the  sec- 
ond only  is  now  being  applied  in  full,  and  the 
caisson  of  the  large  arm  of  the  Seine  (t)iat 
which  touches  the  right  bank)  has  been  sunk 
to  its  final  level.  There  will  be  three  of  theao 
caissons  required  to  form  the  tunnel  crossing 
obliquely  the  lon^  arm  of  the  i^eine.  The 
lower  side  of  the  immersed  caisson  is  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  thirty-three  feet  below  the  river- 
bed. The  lateral  walls  of  the  caisson  art* 
formed  by  iron  plates  fixed  upon  frames  or 


armatures  whicii  surround  the  metal  lining 
of  the  tuunel.  These  i-hites  continue  right 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  arch,  and 
form  awutfr-tightcHsecfLpiibleof  heitL^  trans- 
ported by  liargo  or  nift.  The  whole  of  the 
spiice  coiiipriaed  between  the  wails  of  the 
ciLisson  and  the  tunnel  will  be  Hlh^d  with 
cement  or  'oiicrete,  ill  which  unfile  irons  or 
ties  of  the  iron  framing  will  1«;  indieiided 
and  will  form  around  the  nietHllic-  lining  of 
the  tunnel  a  virtual  lining  of  n^sistunt  and 
iudeBtrurtiWi!  ULHsonry- work.  Each  of  the 
caissons  is  about  I'Mi  feet  long  by  :t:t  feet 
wide  and  L'f)  high.  At  their  extremities  these 
caissons  are  provisionally  clused  by  nieaus  of 
meial  panels,  wliieli  have  to  be  removed  when 
it  is  desired  to  estalilisli  the  continuity  of  the 
tnunel  and  place  the  several  caissons  in  Com- 
Eiunication.  To  tins  end  there  will  be  h-ft 
between  tln-se  latter  a  free  intervid  of  five 
foet  in  length,  and  the  joint  will  be  effected 
by  means  of  small  moval.le  CHissona.  Two  of 
theae,  lowen-l  veriieidly.  will  ]>ermit  the  com- 

joint  with  the  abutments,  or  jandis,  of  liie 
two  cxtivmities  of  the  caissons.  These  walls 
will  bo  raised  t<>  the  phme  •■(  a  hori/zmtal 
supi-ortimr  surface  [.rei^ared  i.C  the  cxtremi- 
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ties  of  the  t^o  caissons,  ami  upon  tliis  sup- 
porting Burfacf  it  will  !)e  possible  to  place  a 
final  caisson,  und.ir  covrr  of  wliich  tho  joint 
between  the  two  sections  will  be  finisbeil  and 
tbe  panels  closing  (he  provisional  extremities 
o[  tlie  caissons  will  lie  removed. 

Tlifi  construction  of  tbe  first  caisson  was 
effectei!  rapidly,  tlianks  to  the  use  of  the  most 
improved  appliances,  such  as  automatic  ma- 
chiuery  for  riveting  purposes,  pnoiiiiiatic  hani- 
iiicrs,  etc.  The  caisson  having  been  mounted, 
and  the  iron  jilates  intended  to  make  it  water- 
tiffht  haviufj  been  riveted  upon  its  periphery, 
it  was  launched  in  the  water  laterally.  This 
operation  was  facilitateil  by  means  of  its  being 
raised  one  font  four  inches  above  tbe  surface 
of  tbe  Seine  ;  the  caisson  was  afterward  towed 
to  the  point  at  which  it  was  to  be  immersed. 
nic  final  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  cais- 
son, which  lias  the  enornaous  weight  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  was  fii'st  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  below  tbe  level  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  rest  upon  a, 
perfectly  even  bed.  Beyond  this  site,  up- 
sEr-'am.  there  had  also  been  sunk  guide  piles 
against  which  the  cnisson  bears.     Tljcse  piles 


form  the  fii'st  element  of  a  strong  stockade, 
serving  on  tiie  one  hand  to  protect  the  cais- 
son, and  on  the  other  hand  to  support  a  large 
platform.  Once  the  caisson  was  put  in  posi- 
tion, the  placing  in  situ  of  the  cast-iron  plat- 
ing of  the  tunnel  was  the  next  piece  of  work 
taken  in  hand.  When  this  was  done,  the  con- 
crete was  introduced  between  this  lining  and 
the  outer  jacket,  until  the  caisson  was  thor- 
oughly well  supported  upon  tbe  bed  of  the 
river.  At  this  juncture,  the  shafts  for  access 
to  the  working-chamljer  were  put  in  position, 
and  also  the  air  -  chanilmr  which  caps  the 
whole  ;  the  sinking- work  was  then  commenced 
by  the  aid  of  compressed  air.  The  predeter- 
mined level  being  reached,  the  working-cham- 
ber will  be  asphalted,  whereupon  the  tunnel, 
which  has  been  filled  with  water  to  cushion 
the  caisson  and  facilitate  the  sinking,  will  be 
emptied,  the  shafts  for  access  will  be  remi)ved. 
and  the  openings  left  in  the  plating  will  be 
carefully  plated  up.  Use  has  been  made  in 
this  caisson  of  the  telephone,  so  as  to  insure 
permanent  and  easy  communication  between 
the  working- chamber  and  the  outside  depart- 
ments on  tbe  quay. 


'km^' 
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RATE   BILL:    WHAT   IT   IS  AND   WHAT 

IT  WILL   DO. 

BX  CHARLES  A.   PROUTY. 
(Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


ftsked  to  state  the  salient  points  in 
)h  the  rate  bill  amends  the  present 
¥hat  may  be  hoped  from  its  practical 
I.  At  this  writing  the  bill  has  not 
A\y  enacted,  but  the  preliminary  re- 
he  conference  committee  makes  cer- 
i  its  essential  provisions  will  be. 
.aring  defect  in  the  old  law  was  the 
bility  to  produce  prompt  or  definite 
The  commission  was  invested  with 
est  power  to  investigate.  It  could 
e  railway  to  adopt  a  certain  rate  or 
it  could  only  direct  the  railway  to 
I  desist  from  its  present  rate  or  prac- 
its  order  was  not  complied  with  it 
jgin  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  to  en- 

ttctical  result  of  the  power  of  inves- 
Biras  most  salutary.  Under  it  many 
ftbuses  were  exposed,  and  exposure 
to  correction.  As  a  regulating  meas- 
rtotnte  was  an  utter  failure.  A  mo- 
vnsideration  shows  why. 
istice  Jackson  said,  in  an  opinion 
(id  with  approval,  that  under  the  Act 
Kte  Commerce  the  commissioners  sat 
BB  to  the  Circuit  Court.  It  was  their 
report  to  that  court  the  facts  for  its 
(H  and  action.  The  filing  of  a  com- 
ifore  the  commission  was  really  the 
g  of  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court. 
i  baa  come  to  be  generally  under. 
ring  these  discussions  that  railways 
)  regulated  by  proceedings  in  court. 
ral  courts  cannot,  under  the  Consti- 
the  United  States,  be  invested  with 
'  to  prescribe  a  railway  rate  or  prac- 
ho.  future,  and  without  this  there  can 
jCtiTO  regulation.  But  even  if  they 
>ly  this  remedy,  still  the  thing  to  be 
lOt  judicial  and  cannot  be  done  by 
lethods. 

immission  has  recently  investigated 
os-cp&I  conditions  upon  the  Penn- 
Railroad,  and  in  the  course  of  that  in- 
>n  it  transpired  that  the  published 
tidewater  coal  were,  between  1898 
,  advanced  about  33^  per  cent.  The 
Be  official  of  that  company  stated 


that  these  advances  were  made  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  original  rate  was  too  low.  Being 
asked  why  he  did  not  further  advance  the 
rate,  he  replied,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the 
present  rate  was  suflficiently  high.  He  was 
then  asked  upon  what  he  based  his  opinion 
that  the  original  rate  was  too  low  and  the 
present  rate  suflBciently  high,  and  answered, 
upon  the  cost  of  the  service  and  the  return 
which  the  rate  yielded  upon  the  property  em- 
ployed. Being  finally  interrogated  as  to  what 
was  the  cost  of  the  transportation  and  what 
return  the  present  rate  did  yield,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  know  and  that  nobody  could  tell. 

Railroad  oflBcials  have  time  without  num- 
ber testified  before  the  commission  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  definitely  what 
the  cost  of  transporting  a  single  commodity 
was.  While  this  may  not  be  altogether  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  coal  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  where  coal  and 
coke  constitute  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire tonnage,  it  is  literally  true  of  thousands 
of  other  items  which  enter  into  the  tariffs  of 
that  company.  The  making  of  a  railway  rate 
rests  in  the  judgment  of  the  traffic  official. 
Within  very  wide  limits  that  official  could  not 
demonstrate  by  any  legal  standard  and  legal 
evidence  that  his  rate  was  right ;  neither 
could  the  shipper  demonstrate  by  the  same 
methods  that  it  was  wrong.  Railway  rates 
and  practices  can  only  be  corrected  by  creat- 
ing an  expert  tribunal  having  the  same  sort 
of  knowledge  as  the  traffic  official,  which  can 
act  as  an  arbitrator  between  the  public  and 
the  railway,  and  which  has  the  same  author- 
ity to  prescribe  a  new  rate  that  the  traffic 
official  had  to  put  in  effect  the  old  one  com- 
plained of.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  legis- 
lature may  invest  a  commission  with  Uiis 
authority.  In  the  May  number  of  this  maga- 
zine I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  reasons 
for  this  and  to  show  how  the  courts  afforded 
the  railways  protection  against  the  possible 
mistakes  of  such  a  commission. 

THE    RATK-MAKING    POWKR. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  radical  pro- 
vision of  the  Hepburn  bill  was  that  invest- 
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ing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
this  rate-making  authority.  This  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  did  not  confer  authority  to 
make  the  interstate  rates  of  this  country  gen- 
erally; but  did  provide  that  in  case  of  com- 
plaint against  a  specific  rate  or  practice  the 
commission  might,  after  liearing  the  parties, 
prescribe  in  its  judgment  that  rate  or  practice 
which  should  be  ol^served  by  the  carriers  for 
a  limited  time. 

The  delegation  of  this  rate-making  power 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  railways.  It  is 
this  proposal  that  has  been  mainly  discussed 
in  the  press.  The  contest  in  the  Senate  over 
court  review  really  involved  this  issue,  and 
this  alone.  The  result  was  the  Allison  amend- 
ment and  certain  modifications  of  the  Hep- 
burn bill.  Whether  the  bill  as  finally  agreed 
upon  confers  this  power  can  only  be  positively 
affirmed  after  the  courts  have  passed  upon 
that  question.  The  President  and  his  sup- 
porters in  Congress  confidently  believe  that 
it  does  ;  the  railroads  earnestly  hope  that  it 
does  not.  Upon  the  decision  of  this  question 
depends,  in  a  large  degree,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  measure. 

GREATER    CERTAINTY    AND    EXPEDITION. 

If  it  should  be  finally  determined  that  this 
authority  is  not  conferred,  much  improve- 
ment has  nevertheless  been  effected.  Under 
the  old  law  the  commission  could  only  re- 
quire the  carrier  to  cease  and  desist,  while 
under  the  new  act  it  may  make  a  definite 
order  respecting  the  rate  or  the  practice. 
Formerly,  the  order  of  the  commission  was 
of  no  effect  until  enforced  by  a  mandate  of 
the  court ;  in  the  future,  the  railway  must 
obey  the  order,  unless  it,  by  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  the  courts,  secures  its  suspension. 

Even  more  important  is  the  greater  expe- 
dition that  will  be  secured.  Hitherto,  the 
commission  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to 
hear  testimony  and  report  the  facts  has  been 
obliged  to  receive,  and  parties  have  been 
obliged  to  offer,  pages  of  testimony  upon  mat- 
ters with  which  the  commission  was  already 
perfectly  familiar,  but  which  might  be  un- 
known to  the  courts.  Under  this  practice 
enormous  records  accumulated.  Much  time 
was  required  to  digest  this  testimony  and  pre- 
pare the  requisite  findings  of  fact.  Under 
the  new  practice  all  this  is  done  away  with. 
Tho  commission  must  hear  the  parties ;  it 
must  hear  them  fully  ;  but  it  need  not  go  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate 
underatahding  of  the  conditions  -  involved. 
In  deciding  the  case  it  is  under  no  require- 


ment to  report  findings  of  fact,  but  need  only 
state  its  conclusions  in  the  premises.  This 
will  relieve  the  commission  of  much  useleaa 
labor,  and  should  lead  to  the  speedy  deter- 
mination of  complaints  before  it. 

TEMPORARY    INJUNCTIONS. 

The  railway  may  begin  suit  upon  the  equi- 
ty side  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  annul  an  order  of  the  commission. 
One  of  the  powers  exercised  by  courts  of 
equity  is  the  granting  of  temporary  injunc- 
tions, which  issue  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  upon  the  filing  of  suit  to  attack 
an  order  of  the  commission  a  temporary  in- 
junction is  granted,  the  operation  of  the  or- 
der is  suspended  during  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  court  and  the  old  rate  or  the  old 
practice  continues  in  effect,  and  if  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  suit  the  railway  is  finally  com- 
pelled to  observe  the  order,  there  is  generally 
no  way  in  which  the  person  injured  by  its 
non-observance  in  the  interim  can  be  com- 
pensated, so  that  the  railway  suffers  no  pen- 
alty for  not  having  obeyed  the  order.  The 
carrier,  therefore,  has  practically  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  issuance 
of  these  temporary  injunctions;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  them  in  these  cases  as  in 
others  the  carrier  would  attack  almost  every 
order  of  the  commission,  not  with  the  serions 
expectation  of  finally  prevailing,  but  merely 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  delay. 

These  obvious  considerations  led  to  an  ear-  , 
nest  attempt  in  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the 
courts  from  granting  temporary  injunctions 
in  these  cases,  the  final  outcome  being  that 
the  court  can  only  grant  such  injunctions 
after  hearing,  on  five  days*  notice  to  the  com- 
mission, and  this  hearing  may  be  before  three 
judges  instead  of  one.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision will  undoubtedly  be  to  prevent  the  it- 
suing  of  injunctions  for  frivolous  reasons  and 
to  discourage  the  bringing  of  suits  to  annul 
the  orders  of  the  commission,  since  few  suits 
would  be  prosecuted  to  a  conclusion  if  the 
rate  or  practice  were  to  be  effective  during 
the  pendency  of  such  suits.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  suits  of  this  character  may  be  ex- 
pedited, and  thus  brought  to  a  final  determi- 
nation much  more  speedily  than  in  ordinary 
course  of  procedure. 

POWERS   CONFERRED   UPON   THS   COMinSSION. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
enacted  a  measure  of  railway  regulation  by 
which  a  commission  of  three  is  invested  with 
pnK5tioally  final  authority  over  every  matter 
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:  to  tlie  construction  and  operation  of 
rays.  Our  present  rate  bill  stops  very 
rt  of  this.  The  commission  is  appar- 
vested  with  no  authority  in  terms  over 
sical  operations  of  railways.  Assum- 
t  the  rate-making  power  isHjonferred, 
rcise  of  that  power  is  carefully  limited. 
•  hearing  upon  complaint,  the  commis- 
of  the  opinion  that  a  particular  rate, 
ion,  or  practice  is  unjust,  it  may  pre- 
.  maximum  rate,  which  the  carrier  shall 
eed  ;  and  it  may  prescribe  the  regula- 
practice.  The  order  of  the  commission 
es  in  effect  for  not  to  exceed  two  years, 
lat  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  words 
ition  '*  or  **  practice "  is  not  certain  ; 
obably  refer  to  the  rate  and  whatever 
into  the  value  of  the  service   to   the 

• 

EXCESSIVE    RATES. 

a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  remark- 
neentration  of  railway  ownership  and 
control.  Testimony  taken  in  the 
I  investigation  touching  the  owner- 
id  transportation  of  bituminous  coal, 

referred  to,  well  illustrates  this.  The 
»al  which   supplies    New    England    is 

produced  upon  the  Chesapeake  k 
he  Baltimore  &;  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  k 
TL,  the  Pennsylvania,  and,  to  a  lim- 
ctenty  npon  the  New  York  Central 
Previous  to  1898  these  railroads  had 
Qtirely  independent,  and  had  engaged 

sharpest  competition  for  the  trans- 
>n  of  this  coal  to  tidewater.  Begin* 
1  1898,  the  Pennsylvania  acquired  a 
nt  interest  in  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio 
>  Norfolk  &  Western,  and,  in  conjunc- 
th  the  New  York  Central  lines,  in  the 
eake  k  Ohio.  Simultaneously  with 
nisition  of  this  ownership  the  rates  on 
;er  coal  were  advanced.  That  testi- 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  actual  rate 
aring  1904  and  since,  from  the  mine 
water,  was  50  cents  per  ton  higher 
had  been  in  1898,  an  increase  in  most 
f  more  than  50  per  cent. 
)peared  from  statistics  kept  by  these 
\  that  during  the  year  from  April  1, 
0  April  1,  1906,  about  ten  million  tons 
coal  was  shipped  to  tidewater  for  New 
i  consumption.  This  advance  in  rates, 
re,  had  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
•rtation  charge  upon  tidewater  bitumi- 
»al  for  New  En^rland  alone  of  $5,000,- 
nually.     Similar  procewes  have  been 


going  on  all  over  the  United  States,  usually 
with  a  similar  result.  Competition  in  the  rate 
has  largely  disappeared,  and  rates  themselves 
have  been  materially  advanced.  The  feeling 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  pooT)le  is  that  these 
combinations,  this  concentration  of  control, 
this  ability  to  advance,  free  from  competitive 
restraint,  our  freight  rates,  must  result  in  the 
imposition  of  unreasonable  charges.  It  was 
probably  this  apprehension,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  united  the  country  in  sup- 
port of  the  President.  The  power  to  fix  a 
maximum  rate,  if  sustained  by  the  courts  and 
properly  exercised,  is  a  valuable  protection 
against  this  possible  abuse. 

DISCRIMINATIONS    BETWEEN    LOCALITIES    AND 

COMMODITIES. 

The  railway  rate  is  seldom  paid,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  person  who  finally  bears  the 
burden.  An  excessive  charge  diffuses  itself 
so  that  the  individual  really  injured  is  often 
unconscious  of  that  fact.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  discrimination  leaves  its  sting  upon 
the  person  or  locality  affected.  It  is  therefore 
the  discrimination  that  occasions  the  most 
criticism,  although  the  final  result  may  not  be 
so  serious  to  society  as  a  whole. 

While,  to  the  mind  of  most  persons,  rail- 
way discrimination  is  associated  with  some 
sort  of  concession  from  the  established  rate, 
there  are  in  fact  many  most  grievous  discrimi- 
nations in  the  published  tariff  itself.  The  legal 
rate  from  one  point  is  too  high  as  compared 
with  that  from  some  other  point ;  is  excessive 
upon  one  commodity  as  compared  with  some 
other  commodity  ;  and  this  drives  out  of  busi- 
ness the  locality  or  the  commodity,  or  the  in- 
dividual, just  as  really  as  a  concession  from 
the  legal  rate  itself.  Many  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  this  are  given  by  Mr.  Garfield,  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  his  admira- 
ble report  upon  the  transportation  of  petro- 
leum and  its  products  He  there  shows  how 
the  publication  of  lower  rates  from  the  refin- 
ery of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  than  are  ac- 
corded to  the  refineries  of  its  independent 
rivals  has  contributed  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  that  monopoly. 

So  far  as  I  can  see^  the  present  bill  pro- 
vides no  direct  method  for  dealing  with  dis- 
criminations of  this  sort,  although  the  courts 
may  finally  hold  otherwise.  The  commission 
has  no  authority  to  fix  a  differential  as  such 
between  two  localities,  nor  between  two  com- 
modities. It  may  reduce  the  rate  froih  one 
locality,  or  upon  one  commodity,  if  found  too 
high,  but  cannot  pteveilt  ft  corfespot'ding  r«« 
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:t-  car^  -.o  \':.'.-^.  ',t  w^  ccr.r.<-d''^r-.  :n  faot  for 
"  Ti  1  ov:  .i-i'  ar. ;  •;*. '  .■"; .".  jr  ! , : ■!  ^. •*'r.  ;r ra : n .  A  n  in- 
'i •:«-•..-: a.  er.:-.':..-.^':  ^.'.r.-i'.riot?  a  f^:**-  rr.:!f;3  or 
a  fe-JT  r ',:.=■  -^.f  \Tikf<  tr^j::.  w-t  i.an":  :o  the  rail- 
roa  i.  ar.d  t'r.e  cari'i'rr  ailo-a-a  it  a  fcT;:,atanlial 
part  of  t':.e  to  •.a',  •.-.rou^r.  rate  for  trie  use  of  tiiis 
track.  Tl-e  pre  Rent  b;!!  airris  to  prevent  arouses 
of  t"r.:s  kin'i  Vv  ^.'oviiiri^  that  wr.i^never  the 
owner  of  prope.-^.y  transjxirte'i  affonis  any 
f»c:i:tv  or  reniers  anv  service  in  connection 
wiii'i  the  transT/ortation  of  that  property  tlie 
corr.rfiifeftion  mav  determine  whether  the  a! low- 
^Tir«i  made  for  the  same  is  unjust  and  unrea- 
s^^Lable.  and  may  vrf:^criM  a  just  an  1  n-ason- 
a'r/e  *'..0'*'ance.  w;.;ch  shall  not  be  exceeded. 
It  w::!  r/ro'oa'oiv  r^  found  necessarv  in  the  end 
to  ab«ol=Jtely  prohibit  payment  to  the  owner 
of  the  property  transported  for  any  service 
Tffn^^Titd  or  facility  furnished  in  the  trans- 
portal:  on. 

BEBATEfi. 

In  the  past,  the  most  frequent  and  exten- 
sive form  of  d:.«ohm;nation  has  undoubtedly 
r^een  the  rebate.  Previous  to  the  passaj^^e  of 
the  Act  to  Re;rilate  Commerce  practically  all 
business  was  transacted  upon  a  special  rate, 
and  no  two  j^ersons  enjoyed  the  same  rate. 
That  act  rendered  sucli  preferences  illegal  by 
requiring  the  publication  and  o'r  servance  of 
railway  tariffs  ;  but  did  not  prevent  tliem. 
In  very  recent  times,  nearly  every  great  in- 
dustry and  every  great  shipper  enjoyed  some 
concession  from  the  published  schedule. 

The  efforts  of  the  railways  themselves  to 
prevent  such  practices,  and  the  Elkins  bill. 
have  done  much  to  check  this  evil.  That 
rebates  are  still  paid  appears  from  the  fact 
that  numerous  convictions  have  been  recently 
obtained  on  this  account,  and  it  has  ])een 
urged  as  one  of  the  reproaches  upon  this 
legislation  that  it  did  nothing  to  pnivent  this 
form  of  discrimination.  That  criticisni  is 
ulijnst.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  supply 
valuable  aid  to  existing  laws,  and  if  proper- 
ly enforced  ought  to   practically  eliminate 


in  tlie  near  future  the  rebate  from  railway 
operations. 

PEXALTT    OF    IMPKI80XMEKT. 

First,  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  is  estab- 
lished. Under  the  original  act,  violations  of 
the  second  section  might  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment, but  in  order  to  secure  a  con  vie- 
ti'^n  it  was  necessarv  to  show,  not  onlv  that 
a  given  individual  had  received  a  concession 
from  the  published  tariff,  but  that  some  other 
individual,  with  respect  to  the  same  sort  of 
transfxtrtation.  had  actually  paid  a  higher  rate 
than  the  favored  shipper — a  thing  which  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  do.  The  Elkins 
bill  punished  any  deviation  from  the  tariff  by 
a  heavy  fine,  but  repealed  the  imprisonment 
feature.  The  present  bill  reenacts  the  Elkina 
law.  incorporating  the  imprisonment  penalty, 
so  that  under  the  new  bill  the  payment  of  any 
rebate  or  the  granting  of  any  concession  may 
be  punished  by  personal  confinement,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  the  shipper  who  solicits  or 
receives. 

The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. So  long  as  the  penalty  was  merely 
the  j>aynu*nt  of  money,  which  was  in  fact  paid 
by  the  railroad  company  whether  it  or  its 
agent  happened  to  bo  the  one  convicted,  the 
granting  of  a  rebate  was  simply  a  business 
speculation.  When  the  one  authorizing  that 
payment  may  atone  for  it  by  a  year  in  jail, 
the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect.  The 
presence  of  this  provision  in  the  original  law 
produced  no  effect  because  it  came  to  be  nn* 
derstood  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  con- 
viction. To-day,  this  is  otherwise ;  and  to 
that  end  another  provision  of  the  present  bill 
powerfully  contributes. 

POWER    TO    PRESCRIBE    FORM    OF   ACCOUHTS. 

Few  persons,  even  among  the  mlways  them- 
selves, seem  to  understand  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  twentieth  section  in  the  present 
bill,  which  provides  that  the  commission  may 
prescribe  the  form  in  which  all  the  accounts 
of  the  railway  shall  be  kept,  and  that  this 
may  extend  to  the  movement  of  its  traflSc  as 
well  as  its  financial  operations.  Railways  are 
required  to  keep  such  accounts  and  memo- 
randa as  may  be  prescribed,  and  are  forbid- 
den to  keep  any  others.  Every  failure  to 
make  a  proper  entry,  and  every  making  of  a 
false  entry,  may  be  punished  by  iro prison- 
iiu'Ut.  When  the  nature  of  railway  opera- 
tions and  railway  accounts  is  considered  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  would  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  collect  from  any  shipper  less  than 
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iblished  rate  or  pay  back  to  that  ship- 

y  portion  of  the  rate  once  collected 

some  evidence  of  that  fact  appeared 

he  books  of  the  company,  or  unless 

^as  a  conspiracy  between  several  em- 

to  falsify  those  books.     While  it  will 

some  time  to  inaugurate  the  proper 

of  bookkeeping  and   inspection,   the 

ision  confidently  believes  that  this  will 

afford  an  efficient  means  for  detecting 

eventing  this  form  of  railway  discrim- 

* 

iher  important  result  will  flow  from  the 
n  of  the  present  twentieth  section, 
consideration  of  the  reasonableness  of 
ly  rate  involves  the  further  inquiry, 
•ailway  receiving  a  fair  return  upon 
'  value  of  its  property  ?  In  order  to 
Ine  this  it  must  be  known  what  tlie  re- 
f  the  railway  are  and  in  what  manner 
"eceipts  are  expended.  In  the  past, 
ailways  have  declined  to  answer  cer- 
|uiries  propounded  by  the  commission 
16  manner  in  which  their  disbursements 
•een  expended.  The  Lake  Shore  & 
\n  Southern  Railway  Company,  for  ex- 
charges  all  its  improvements  against 
Qg  expenses,  and  declines  to  state  what 
those  improvements  are  in  the  nature 
lanent  additions  to  the  property  and 
irt  are  properly  renewals  and  repairs. 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
der  the  original  act  no  suit  could  be 
ned  to  compel  the  furnishing  of  this 
ition.  The  present  law  is  apparently 
;e,  and  under  its  proper  administration 
3e  possible  to  know  what  our  railways 
ning  and  what  is  being  done  with 
!tming8. 

PRIVATE    CARS. 

ibject  much  discussed  of  late  is  the 
car.  The  evil  of  the  private  car  is 
.  First,  when  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
also  the  owner  of  the  car  it  gives  him 
rence  over  his  competitor  who  has  no 
econd,  certain  car-line  companies  have 
d  a  practical  monopoly,  in  many  sec- 
f  the  refrigeration  of  perishable  fruits 
BCetables,  the  transportation  of  wliich 
3wn  to  enormous  proportions ;  and 
nopoly  has  resulted  in  the  imposition 
geration  charges  which  are,  in  many 
rossly  excessive. 

^resent  bill  deals  with  the  first  evil,  in 
ire,  by  that  provision,  already  referred 
;li  applies  when  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
also  the  owner  of  any  facility  used  by 


the  carrier  in  its  transportation.  The  second 
phase  is  met  by  compelling  the  railway  to  as- 
sume, as  to  the  public,  the  furnishing  of  the 
car  and  the  service.  The  railway  may  still 
contract  with  the  car  line  if  it  so  elects  ;  but 
it  must  stand  responsible  to  the  shipper  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  car,  for  the  providing 
of  the  refrigeration  service,  and  for  the  charges 
at  which  that  service  is  rendered.  These 
charges  must  be  published  and  maintained, 
and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sion in  exactly  the  same  way  as  are  the  rates 
for  transportation  themselves. 

JOINT    RATES. 

The  interstate  transportation  of  the  United 
States  very  largely  begins  on  one  railway  and 
ends  upon  another.  The  rate  under  which  it 
moves  is  agreed  upon  by  the  different  lines 
over  which  the  transportation  passes,  and 
these  rates  are  termed  '-joint"  rates.  Under 
the  former  law,  the  commission  had  no  power 
to  compel  the  making  of  a  joint  rate,  and  the 
railways  might  defeat  any  order  modifying 
such  a  rate  by  declining  to  agree  upon  the 
proportions  in  which  that  rate  should  be  di- 
vided. The  failure  to  make  joint  through 
rates  also  resulted,  in  some  instances,  in  ex- 
cessive charges  and  serious  discriminations, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  refusal  of  certain  New 
England  roads  to  prorate  upon  the  products 
of  petroleum. 

This  bill  gives  the  commission  power,  in 
case  the  carriers  decline  to  establish  volun- 
tarily a  reasonable  through  rate,  to  put  such 
a  rate  into  effect  and  to  determine  the  propor- 
tions which  the  several  carriers  shall  receive. 
This  power  can  only  be  exercised  in  case  the 
carriers  do  not  themselves  agree.  The  pro- 
vision is  an  important  one,  not  so  much  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  often  used  as 
because  if  it  did  not  exist  the  railways  could 
defeat  largely  the  orders  of  the  commission. 

TJie  foregoing  were  the  principal  amend- 
ments embraced  in  the  Hepburn  bill ;  but  as 
this  agitation  has  proceeded  certain  other 
very  important  matters  have  come  to  be  the 
subject  of  popular  discussion  and  have  found 
their  way  into  the  completed  act. 

RAILROADS    MUST    NOT    OWN    PROPIBTY 
TRANSPORTED. 

The  anthracite-coal  roads  control  the  out- 
put and  price  of  that  commodity  mainly  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  own  nearly  the  en- 
tire coal-bearing  lands  which  produce  anthra- 
cite coal.  Bituminous-coal  lands  in  certain 
sections  are  also  falling  into  the  ownership 
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and  control  of  the  railways  which  transport 
the  product  to  market,  and  tliis  results  in 
serious  discrimination  against  the  private  pro- 
ducer, and  will  finally  effect  a  monopoly  of 
the  coal  business  itself.  This  matter  has 
come  prominently  before  the  public  since  the 
present  session  of  Congress  began,  and  it 
finds  expression  in  this  bill  through  a  pro- 
vision that  no  railroad  shall  carry  in  inter- 
state transportation,  except  for  its  own  use, 
any  commodity  of  which  it  is  the  owner,  or 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  which  it 
is  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

PIPE    LINES    AND    EXPRESS    COMPANIES. 

The  enormous  dividends  paid  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  arise  largely  from  the  abil- 
ity of  that  company  to  monopolize  the  petro- 
leum industry  from  the  oil  well  to  the 
consumer.  One  of  the  chief  instrumental- 
ities in  accomplishing  this  result  is  the  pipe 
line.  Tlie  Standard  Company  owns  a  net- 
work of  these  linos  extending  from  Indian 
Territory  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  through 
which  crude  petroleum,  and  in  many  cases 
the  refined  product,  can  be  carried  from  point 
to  point  at  very  much  less  expense  than  is 
possible  by  rail.  This  enables  that  company 
to  control  the  price  of  crude  oil  at  various 
producing  points,  and  to  refine  it  at  such 
points  as  are  most  favorable  for  the  puiposes 
of  distribution.  No  independent  refiner  can 
successfully  compete  without  similar  facilities. 

In  this  view  the  rate  bill  provides  that  the 
pipe  line  shall  be  a  common  carrier,  transport- 
ing for  all  alike.  Here,  again,  the  subject  is 
one  for  serious  consideration,  and  the  purpose 
expressed  in  this  amendment  must  finally,  in 
some  form  or  other,  be  accomplished.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  provision  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  doubtful,  and  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  oil  is  actually  transported 
its  practical  utility  to  the  independent  opera- 
tor, without  further  legislation,  is  still  more 
doubtful. 

Express  companies  are  common  carriers, 
and  generally  by  rail.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  their  business  is  large  and 
the  business  transacted  enormous.  Hitherto, 
these  companies  have  been  exempt  from  all 
public  supervision,  but  by  this  bill  they  are 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  railways. 
They  must  publish  and  observe  their  tariffs, 
and  those  tariffs  are  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  supervision  as  freight  and  passenger  rates. 

The  pass  provision  and  the  sleeping-car 
are  at  this  writing  (June  20)  still  before  the 
committee  of  conference,  and  there  are  many 


minor  provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  of  con- 
sequence to  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  bat 
not  of  sufl&cient  general  interest  to  justify  a 
detailed  statement  here.  The  question  of  pub- 
lic moment  is,  What  practical  results  are  to 
be  expected  from  the  operation  of  this  law  ? 

WHAT    WILL    THE    NEW    LAW    ACCOMPLISH? 

No  sudden  or  startling  result  of  any  sort 
will  follow.  Considerable  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  put  many  of  its  provisions  into  ef- 
fect, notably  those  of  the  twentieth  section 
with  n^spect  to  the  keeping  of  accounts.  The 
benefit  of  this  act  will  consist  more  in  what 
it  prevents  than  in  what  it  corrects.  Assum- 
ing that  the  courts  sustain  its  main  provisions, 
and  that  its  enforcement  is  reasonably  effec- 
tive, it  may  be  expected  : 

1 .  For  the  last  few  years  railway  rates  have 
been  advancing  ;  from  now  on  the  tendency 
will  be  the  other  way.  This  will  be  due,  not 
to  any  extensive  or  sweeping  reductions  or- 
dered by  the  commission,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  the  railways  themselves,  having 
knowledge  that  the  reasonableness  of  their  ac- 
tion may  be  challenged,  will  hesitate  to  make 
the  advances  which  they  otherwise  would,  and 
will  grant  the  demands  of  shippers  for  reduc- 
tions, which  they  otherwise  would  not. 

2.  The  payment  of  rebates  and  the  grant- 
ing of  similar  concessions  from  the  published 
tariff  will,  in  the  main,  cease.  Rebates  will 
never  entirely  stop  so  long  as  competition 
continues,  but  they  will  become  rapidly  less, 
and  in  ten  years  from  now  that  sort  of  dis- 
crimination will  be  as  rare  as  it  was  universal 
ten  years  ago. 

3.  Discriminations  between  localities  will 
largely  continue,  and  this  will  be  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  complaint  in  time  to  come. 
It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  such  dis- 
criminations can  be  altogether  avoided,  unless 
our  waterways  are  to  be  shut  up  and  the  ben- 
efit of  geographical  position  entirely  ignored. 

This  bill  is  more  significant  in  its  pas* 
sage  than  in  its  provisions.  While  President 
Roosevelt  deserves  the  entire  credit  for  ini- 
tiating tho  movement,  he  would  have  been 
powerless  but  for  the  people's  support.  The 
enactment  of  the  rate  bill  is  the  people's 
declaration  that  railways  must  submit  to 
governmental  control,  and  that  certain  abuses 
must  stop.  If  the  railways  recognize  this,  if 
they  cooperate,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  will,  to  obtain  a  compliance  with 
the  spirit  of  this  law,  conditions  will  be  fairly 
satisfactory ;  otherwise,  there  will  be  renewed 
agitation,  followed  by  more  drastic  legislation. 


FRANCE  AS   AN    INVESTOR. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 


NCE  is  now  playing  the  rSle  of  the 
irorld's  banker  ;  England  lost  her  claim 
:itle  when  she  went  to  war  in  South 
A  generation  ago,  one  had  to  go  to 
1  to  feel  tlie  pulse  of  tlie  international 
market.  To-day,  one  makes  a  better 
»s  in  Paris. 

strides   toward    financial    supremacy 

France  is  making  have  been  most 
Ji  the  past  five  years.     In  that  time 

investors  have  taken  up  many  mil- 
rancs  of  foreign  obligations.  They 
ed  Great  Britain  with  much  of   the 

that  went  to  finance  the  Boer  war  ; 
Mined  enormous  amounts  to  Russia, 
iily  supplying  the  money  needed  in  the 
e  against  Japan  ;  they  provided  Ger- 
with  1,000,000,000  marks  in  190405 
f  on  her  tremendous  industrial  enter- 

they  took  a  liberal  amount  of  the  last 
36  loan,  over  half  of  the  Russian  loan  of 
ril,  and,  finally,  they  supplied  borrow- 

the  United  States  with  fully  $150,- 
)  daring  the  tight-money  period  of  last 

and  are  now  financing  the  bond  and 
iaues  of  some  of  our  greatest  corpo- 

OOLD   HOABDINOS   AT   PARIS. 

3agh  the  annual  gold  production  of  the 

is  pearly  $400,000,000,  there  is  such 

ions  trade  activity  in  every  quarter 

universe   that  capital   is  in  demand 

r  before.     One  thinks  of  the  usually 

^plied  money  markets  as  to-day  cleaned 

e,  in  a  condition  of  drought.    But  then 

i  a  great  reservoir  of  free  capital  in 

which  is  being  tapped  by  the  other 

nations,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 

»n  it,  keeps  well  filled  and  shows  no 

exhaustion.    The  Bank  of  France,  the 

\^oarder  of  gold  next  to  the  United 

Treasury,    has   in    its  vaults    to-day 

$600,000,000  of  the  precious  metal  ; 

%TB  ago,  it  had  $465,000,000,  and  in 

^hen  Paris  began  to  slowly  forge  ahead 

don  as  the  center  of  largest  money- 

the  institution  held  only  $375,000,000. 

has  France,  a  nation  industrially  in- 

o  Oermany  and  with  a  commerce  very 

elow  that  of  Great  Britain,  gained  such 

r  in  world-finance?     The  answer  is, 


through  her  domestic  economy.  However 
little  one  may  admire  the  French  character, 
one  has  to  admit  that  for  frugality,  thrift, 
intense  application  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
the  very  commendable  ambition  to  carve  from 
life's  labors  enough  to  make  bright  the  inevi- 
table rainy  day  and  to  cheer  old  age,  the 
Frenchman  has  no  peer.  To  save  is  an  in- 
herited desire.  The  poorest  peasant  in  tlie 
least  productive  parish  of  the  republic  manages 
to  put  aside  a  little  each  year  for  a  competency, 
and  the  fishermen  down  on  the  Brittany  coast 
would  have  starved  a  few  winters  ago,  when 
the  catch  was  almost  nothing,  had  they  not 
been  able  to  draw  from  the  savings  of  more 
fruitful  years.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  small  shopkeepers,  innkeepers,  scantily 
paid  government  employees,  who  are  invest- 
ors, and  whose  combined  savings  have  pro- 
vided the  funds  to  finance  many  a  nation  and 
carry  it  through  a  lean  period. 

The  population  of  France  is  about  40,000,000 
people  ;  the  wealth  of  France  is  nearly  $45,000,- 
000,000.  Robert  P.  Skinner,  United  States 
consul  at  Marseilles,  in  some  recent  statistics, 
shows  how  evenly  this  wealth  is  distributed. 
The  number  of  estates  administered  in  1904 
was  394,787,  and  of  these,  one-half  were  for 
values  ranging  from  less  than  $10,000  to  a 
little  under  $100,000.  Only  three  were  over 
$10,000,000. 

LOANS   TO   OTHEB   C0UNTBIB8. 

At  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
France  was  very  poor.  Bismarck  had  im- 
posed his  $1,000,000,000  indemnity,  which 
he  had  small  hopes  of  collecting.  Even  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  recuperative  power  of  the 
country  and  of  the  amount  of  gold  there  was 
still  tucked  away  in  the  stockings  of  the 
people.  That  wa's  in  1871. .  Thirty  years 
later,  France  had  nearly  $500,000,000  to  lend, 
and  to-day  her  holdings  of  foreign  securities 
amount  to  about  $15,000,000,000,  of  which 
$4,000,000,000  are  in  Russian  government 
and  industrial  issues,  and  practically  all  of  the 
French  national  debt  of  $6,000,000,000  is  held 
at  home.  Her  annual  investing  surplus  is  reck- 
oned at  from  $350,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 
This  is  really  a  colossal  record  for  a  people  who 
have  no  ambition  to  become  rich,  who  live 
largely  from  off  the  land  and  in  catering  to 
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visitors  from  other  countries,  and  whose  for- 
eign trade  is  slightly  more  tlian  one-tliird 
of  Great  Britain's  and  just  a  little  more 
than  last  year's  total  exports  from  the  United 
States.  Ever  since  the  war,  France  has  been 
an  importing  nation.  It  was  only  in  1905  that 
her  exports  overtopped  imports  and  she  had 
the  first  favorable  trade  balance  in  thirty  years. 
Her  exports  at  that  time  were  $952,000,000; 
those  of  Great  Britain,  $2,035,000,000,  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  $1,626,983,000. 
In  the  same  year,  French  imports  were  $934,- 
500,000  ;  English  imports,  $2,826,000,000, 
and  imports  into  the  United  States,  $1,179,- 
135,000. 

Russia's  largest  creditor. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  wealth 
of  the  French  was  given  this  spring  when 
subscriptions  were  invited  for  another  Rus- 
sian loan.  The  bulk  of  it — France  was  al- 
lotted $240,000,000  of  the  total  issue — was 
offered  to  a  syndicate  composed  of  half-a-dozen 
of  the  great  credit  banks  of  Paris.  One  might 
have  supposed  that  the  French  investor  would 
have  had  his  fill  of  Russian  bonds  after  the 
experience  of  last  winter,  when  all  of  these 
issues  declined  precipitately  to  the  lowest 
prices  on  record,  and  that,  possessing  some 
$2,500,000,000  of  them,  he  would  have  taken 
account  of  the  old  axiom  that  to  carry  *'  all 
of  one's  eggs  in  one  basket"  is  poor  pol- 
icy. But  when  the  French  banks,  in  April, 
opened  their  wickets  in  Paris  and  at  the 
hundreds  of  tlieir  branches  throughout  the 
country  it  was  found  that  the  French  allot- 
ment had  been  oversubscribed  nearly  fifty 
times,  and  that  subscribers  in  many  cases 
could  obtain  but  1  per  cent,  of  their  subscrip- 
tion amount. 

"  We  believe  in  Russia/'  a  banker  said  to 
me  in  Paris,  recently,  »'and  we  liave  no  fear 
that  she  will  repudiate  her  debts.  Ac  the 
same  time,  we  realize  that  just  now  she  needs 
money  badly  and  that  without  it  there  would 
be  a  financial  crash.  Consequently,  we,  as 
her  largest  creditor,  are  bound  to  see  this 
loan  a  success.  We  would  be  the  heaviest 
losers  should  it  fail.  Russia  appreciates  this, 
but  we  can  also  exact  our  terms,  and  we  have 
made  a  pretty  good  bargain  when  you  con- 
sider that  a  5  per  cent,  government  bond  has 
been  sold  at  88."  The  eagerness  of  the 
Frenchman  to  invest  in  this  issue  will  l>e 
appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  he  is 
ordinarily  content  with  a  3^  per  cent,  income 
on  his  capital  and  that  in  this  instance  he 
could  realize  5^. 


PATKRNAL    character    op   the    FRENCH    BAHZ8. 

The  French  investor  as  a  study  is  decidedly 
interesting.  We  have  nothing  here  like  him; 
no  country  has.  He  is  so  powerful,  and  yet 
so  dependent,  and  always  conservative.  He  is 
absolutely  guided  by  his  banking  adviser,  and 
has  practically  no  genius  of  his  own.  What 
he  is  told  to  do  he  does,  and  it  usually  hap- 
pens that  it  is  profitable  for  him  to  do  it.  If 
he  has  a  few  hundred  francs  saved  from  his 
business,  or  from  the  season's  profit  on  his 
farm,  he  goes  to  his  bank  and  places  it  there 
to  be  disposed  of  as  they  see  fit.  The  Cr^it 
Lyonnais  has  several  hundred  thousand  clients 
of  this  sort.  There  are  probably  a  million 
such  investors  constantly  pouring  their  sav- 
ings into  the  vaults  of  the  leading  French 
financial  institutions  in  Paris  and  those  of 
their  numberless  branches  in  the  provinces. 
As  a  result,  the  French  banks  always  have 
an  enormous  unemployed  surplus  which  is 
waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  be  placed. 
They  are  the  largest  buyers  of  securities  on 
the  Paris  Bourse,  and,  through  their  agents, 
buy  in  the  leading  financial  centers  of  Eu- 
rope. The  banks  get  so  close  to  the  people, 
acting,  as  tlicy  do,  in  a  paternal  capacity,  ^t 
they  can  at  any  time  give  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  volume  of  unemployed  funds  through- 
out France  and  furnish  prospective  borrowers 
with  an  immediate  answer  as  to  the  country's 
capacity  for  floating  a  new  loan.  Just  before 
the  last  Russian  bond  issue  came  out  it  was 
known  that  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  were  ready  for  investment,  amount- 
ed to  3,000,000,000  francs,  or  $600,000,000. 
All  of  the  Parisian  bankers  were  agreed  upon 
this  amount.  One  did  not  say  that  the  sum 
was  $400,000,000,  or  another  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  $500,000,000,  or  yet  another  that, 
in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  $600,000,000. 
It  was  unanimously  $600,000,000. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  great  a  power 
French  bankers  have  with  this  enormous 
volume  of  capital  constantly  at  their  disposal. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Paris  is  to-day  the 
leading  free-money  market  of  the  world,  and 
why  Parisian  bankers,  better  than  any  one 
else,  can  judge  accurately  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance and  the  limit  of  the  moves  that  are 
made  on  the  political  chessboard  of  Europe. 
They  supply  the  sinews  of  war.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  Parisian  banking  influence 
that  led  Russia  into  such  an  unkind  move  as 
she  made  just  before  the  Algeciras  conference 
ended,  when  she  threw  her  support  over  to 
France  and  made  it  plain  to  Germany  that 
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Friendship  was  of  secondary  importance, 
had  borrowed  heavily  too  from  German 
lers,  but  she  was  well  aware  that  they  had 
lore  capital  to  loan  outside  the  empire. 

E    FRENCHMAN    DOES    NOT    BUY    HIS    OWN 


a 


INDUSTRIALS. 


jj 


16  peculiarity  of  the  Frenchman  is  that 
oes  not  invest  at  home  except  in  govern- 
u  issues.  He  buys  rentes  and  takes  the 
r  cent,  income  on    them,. but  has  little 

in  domestic  industrial  securities.  He  is 
)  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Amer- 

and  the  German  investor,  who  finds 
ing  quite  so  good  as  domestic  offerings. 
reason  why  France  does  not  patronize 
own  industrials  is  political.  There  is 
ys  the  fear  of  a  great  socialistic  outbreak 

might  rend  the  trade  of  the  country, 
business,  and  threaten  the  credit  of  many 
kte  corporations.  This  fear  is  responsible 
he  everlasting  search  that  is  being  made 
le  French  banker  for  new  sources  of  out- 
>r  the  enormous  sums  that  he  has  at  his 
nand. 

JS    INVESTOR   IN    AMERICAN   SECURITIES. 

le  latest  field  to  which  be  has  turned  is 
rica.  For  several  years  American  pro- 
trs  have  had  their  eye  on  the  French 
let  and  have  been  envious  of  the  great 
da  of  gold  that  Paris  possesses.  It  has 
the  dream  of  the  financial  managers  of 
3rations,  who  are  always  confronted  with 
inda  for  new  capital,  to  break  into  the 
}  market.  ' 

le  time  has  at  xast  arrived  when  French 
al  must  naturally  find  an  outlet  in  th^ 
ed  States.  Trade  between  this  country 
France  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  bank- 
elations  in  the  past  five  years  have  grown 
lerfully  intimate,  so  that  more  business 
w  done  in  twelve  months  than  in  any  five 
I  previous  to  1900.  The  French  believe 
merican  institutions,  and  they  regard  our 
itries  and  corporations  as  sound  and  per- 
jntly  profitable.  Any  effort  to  float  Amer- 
securities  in  France  meets  at  once  the 
icap  of  heavy  taxes  on  any  foreign  secu- 
I  brought  into  the  country.  These  taxes 
inormous,  and  cannot  readily  be  avoided. 
ooa  expedients  have  been  devised  to  cir- 
rent  them,  but  all  emphasize  the  con- 
n  which  they  seek  to  avoid.  Yet  even 
these  barriers  the  French  find  rates  of 
eat  here  high  enough  to  make  profitable 
bases  of  our  securities. 
ley  h*Te  been  buying  quietly  on  a  small 


scale  for  several  years.  The  interest  started 
when  a  broader  market  was  desired  for  New 
York  City  revenue  bonds.  These  the  French 
bankers  found  a  profitable  short-time  invest- 
ment. They  have  taken  millions'  worth  of 
them  since  1902.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  they 
bought  $10,000,000  en  bloc.  Then,  in  the 
matter  of  syndicate  participations  the  French 
credit  institutions  have  gradually  increased 
their  subscriptions.  Corporations  that  found 
their  usual  bankers  obstinate  and  not  over- 
willing  to  lend  except  for  large  commissions 
and  at  high  interest  rates  have  gone  to  Paris 
bankers  and  secured  accommodations  on  sat- 
isfactory terms.  Now  the  greatest  of  the 
American  railroads,  having  absorbed  all  that 
it  can  from  the  American  money  market,  has 
ventured  to  negotiate  a  $50,000,000  loan  in  the 
French  capital.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  is  a  shrewd  one,  and  anticipates 
other  demands  that  are  nearly  as  imperative. 

When  the  Frenchman  puts  his  funds  into 
a  foreign  enterprise  one  may  be  sure  that  his 
banker  has  given  it  a  good  recommendation. 
The  banker,  in  turn,  has  arrived  at  liis  con- 
clusions after  a  long  period  of  investigation. 
Emissaries  of  the  Frencli  banks  have  been 
studying  American  railroads  from  top  to 
bottom  for  the  past  five  years.  It  is  a  fact 
that  better  information  is  to  be  had  in  Paris 
of  the  developments  on  certain  of  our  lines 
than  can  be  secured  in  New  York.  This 
investigation  is  only  preliminary  to  a  very 
much  broader  interest,  as  time  goes  on,  in 
high-class  American  stocks  and  bonds. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  France  should 
not  partake  liberally  of  American  securities. 
In  doing  so  she  is  only  returning  to  this  coun- 
try what  Americans  have  paid  over  to  her. 
Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  remembered, 
that  Paris  bankers  have  a  wide  field  for  their 
activities  and  are  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  investors  of  their  own  country  for 
support.  They  place  a  great  many  securities 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Belgium,  where  the 
character  of  the  individual  investor  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Frenchman.  The  thrifty  Swiss 
hotel-keeper  and  the  Belgian  manufacturer 
have  always  been  good  clients  of  the  Parisian 
banker. 

<<  Is  business  good  in  the  United  States 
this  year  ?  "  said  a  Paris  banker  to  an  Amer- 
ican caller;  "and  will  your  people  come  over 
here  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  did  last 
year  ?  For,  if  they  do,  we  will  have  prosper- 
ous times.  If  they  do  not,  business  in  Paris 
will  be  dull.     It  is  always  that  way.'' 

This  tells  the  story. 
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BY  WiLI.lAM  S.    ROSSITER. 
(Clik(  Ckrk,  L'uited  States  Census  Office.) 


THE  N(iw  EnHlana  tJtates  Lftv«  lung  been 
comniiserateil  upun  tlie  shniikin^  popu- 
lation of  tht'ir  smaller  cotnmuoitk's.  Hetunis 
from  tlio  scattering  State  censuBea  of  1 905  show 
that  the  malady  is  not  confined  to  New  England. 

Twenty-two  States  have  eonstitutional  or 
slatntory  provision  for  a  State  enumeration 
midway  in  the  federal  census  period,  but  they 
do  not  all  obey  the  requirement.  , Returns  for 
mo.i,  therefore,  are  now  available  from  only 
eleven  States — Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Michifian,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoniinn* — but  llie  results  of  the. census  in 
several  of  thesis  States  are  worthy  of  si-riona 
consideration. 

Readjustments  of  population  are  to  1)0  ex- 
pected iu  newly  ormmixcd  Stittcs  such  as  North 


,  ami  Wyoming,  po; 
s  and  undeveloped 
resource*.  Rhode 
mgh  at  the  oppo- 


but  have  not  moved  in  unison.  The  formei 
has  increased  in  population,  the  l&tter  de- 
creased ;  in  Kansas,  the  number  of  decreasing 
counties  increased  greatly,  but  were  confined 
principally  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State; 
in  Iowa,  they  are  scattered  thickly  all  over 
the  State's  area  ;  in  Kansas,  the  rural  popnli- 
tion  decreased  slightly,  but  this  decline  wu 
more  than  offset  liy  the  gain  in  the  cities ;  in 
Iowa,  the  heavy  decrease  in  small  towns  »Dd 


Dakota.  South   Dako 
sessing  large 
agricultural 
Island  an.l   > 

site  extreme,  ari'  e(|ually  I'sceptional  ;  Rln 
Island  liecause  it  is  practically  all  urban,  and 
Sew  Jiirsi^y  hfcaiise  each  emi  of  the  State  is 
suburban  to  a  great  city.  The  remaining  cen- 
sus States  include  a  total  of  ,~)l-l  coiintits.  or 
neurlyone-lifthof  all  the  counties  in  the  conti- 
nental Uniti'd  Stales.  Df  tliPHc,  SO,  or  17.;! 
per  cent.,  decreased  in  population  from  I  «!♦.') 
lo  1900,  anil  I!t«.  or  :;.S.4  pttr  cent.,  decreased 
from  1901)  to  KiOJ.  Mii-higan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  show  a  slight  increase  in  the 
iimniier  of  counties  rc|Mirting  shrinkage,  but 
many  of  tlmse  are  located  in  the  more  remote 
and  unsettled  sections  ;  nioreover.  while  the 

present  .American  tcmlenoy.  was  contributed 
by  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  all  three  Stales  continues  to  grow, 
though  slowly. 

THE    MOVKMENT   IN    KANSAS. 

From  the  reasonably  normal  changes  re- 
corded in  these  States  the  result*  in  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  differ 
materially,  for  in  all  these  States  the  rural 
population  shows  evidence  of  decline.  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  somewhat  resemble  each  other. 

In  OresoD  and  Florida  lia\  c 


(Thc  kI 
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country  districts  overcame  the  moderate  nr- 
ban  increase,  and  the  State  records  a  decline. 
There  are  1  Oo  counties  in  Kansas.  Twenty- 
one  of  these,  having  a  total  of  116,582  inhab- 
itants, decreased  in  [lopulation  from  1895  to 
ItfiKJ.  sustaining  a  total  loss  of  7,368.'  In 
liXIfi.  the  decreasing  counties  increased  to  44 
in  nuinb.-r ;  they  included  an  aggregate  ol 
i;!K!.Ht)H  inhabitants,  and  lost  during  the  five- 
year  period  upnard  of  30,000  popnlation. 
Analysis  by  class  of  community,  however,  is 
nccfssury  to  determine  whether  even  this  loss 
has  any  statistical  signilicauce. 
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Kansas  apiwars  to  have  been  recruiting  her 
cities  and  large  towns  at  the  expense  of  her 
rural  communities,  but  as  only  one-third  of 
the  jKipulation  resides  in  towns  and  cities,  a 
stationary  or  decreasing  condition  in  the  rural 
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ect«  two-lliiids  of  the  entire  popula- 
he  State. 

STARTLINQ    GUANOES    IN    IOWA. 

nore  significant  and  violent  is  the 
which  has  occuritd  in  Iowa  within 
"  period  ot  five  yeara.  From  1895  to 
t  two  counties  out  of  the  99  which 

the  State  showed  a  decrease  in  popu' 
This  condition  was  well-nigh  riivcist'd 

for,  out  ot  the  99,  77  decreasud  in 
in,  and  the  decreasing  counties  in- 
,482,189  inhabitants,  or  two-thirds  of 
e  population.  The  actual  aggregate 
eee  counties  was  T3.C8T.  The  shrink- 
iwa,  however,  really  extends  ljRyon<i 
ities  mentioned.  Of  the  'I'l  which 
Jy  increased  in  population,  9  owed 
n  to  the  presence  of  growing  cities 
,heir  limits,  the  population  outside 
ies  showing  a  decrease.  Of  the  other 
ties,  3  increased  because  of  special  . 
nditione,  and  the  remaining  10  re- 
M  scanty  aggregate  increase  of  2.9311. 
f,  therefore,  the  cities  of  the  State 
Id  practically  the  only  barrier  to  a 
1  decline. 


a  preeminently  a  rural  State,  having 
<a,  fertile  soil,  few  cities,  and  muny 
vns  and  villages  ;  therefore,  any  ex- 
lopulation  -  movement  affects  piinci- 
mral  population.  Where  the  wide- 
>onty  decrease  is  located  is  revealed 
tllowing  table  : 


we. 

isoo. 

Ptr  cent,  of 

Increase. 

l.«.r...e. 
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Thus,  Iowa  communities  having  less  than 
live  thousand  inhabitants  decreased  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent,  in  five  years,  a  rale  of  de- 
crease which,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  will  not  be 
maintained. 

The  return  of  population  made  by  the  State 
authorities  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  permit 
some  analysis  of  the  changes  in  nativity  which 
have  been  in  progress  ; 


Nativity. 

isu-.. 

1900, 

Native-born  ol  native  psrentH 

Native-born  of  forelen  parents 

.'ii 

11,631 

'ffiffi 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  state- 
nient  that  the  uiitivi- Lorn  of  native  parents, 
forming  more  than  half  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, increased  slightiy  {'.i.'.M:>),  Imt  the  native- 
born  of  foreign  jiarents  decreased  4,285,  and 
the  foreign-horn  decreased  2:!,486, 

Although  this  statement  strongly  suggests 
that  tlio  foreign-born  and  their  children  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  Iowa's  deerease,  this  fact, 
if  established,  cannot  be  accurately  defined. 
At  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  native  white  of 
native  parents  shown  from  1890  to  1900  that 
class  of  population  sliould  have  increased  from 
1900  to  l90.->  aii|iroxij!iately  100,000,  while 
by  the  same  standanl  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tive-born of  fori-ign  parents  sh'mtd  have  been 
about  75.000.  Instead  of  this  apparently  nor- 
mal increase,  there  has  been  none,  making  it 
probable  that  a  jHirtiun  of  the  native  popula- 
tion who  would  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease have  left  the  State.  The  population  of 
foreign  birth,  of  course,  can  increase  only  by 
immigration  and  is  constantly  decreased  by 
death.  It  the  death  rate  is  approximately  16, 
the  loBsof  persons  of  foreign  birth  from  this 
cause  would  amount  to  about  24,000  in  five 
years.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  decrease  in 
the  numl>er  of  foreign-born  due  to  departure 
and  death  matfrially  exceeded  the  increase 
due  to  immigration.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
crease of  population  resulting  froni  what  is 
termed  interstate  migration  is  shown  by  the 
federal  census  to  have  steadily  and  heavily 
declined,  for  the  net  increase  due  to  the  influx 
of  natives  of  other  States  over  the  departures 
of  natives  of  Iowa,  which  in  1870  reached 
47l.'ifi.'i,  decreased  in  1900  to  but4G.013,  and 
probably  has  become  a  deficit  in  1905,  with 
the  departure  of  so  many  of  t!ie  native-horn. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  the  population  ot  Iowa  is  the 
widespntad  movement  to  the    fertile    wht'at 
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country  across  the  Canadian  border.  (Obvi- 
ously, the  di'creftBe  ie  not  confined  to  any  one 
section  of  the  Statu,  and  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked tliat  tlie  iuiTfaac  recorded  from  1890 
to  190fl  was  bulow  the  federal  average. 

TENDENCIES   IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  the  opposite  extreiii 
Bach  u  setts. 


ferent  from  those  preTftiling  in  the  West,  or 
even  in  Massachusetts.  The  count  of  inh^ 
itants  in  1905,  meager  though  it  be  for  sta- 
tistical purposes,  affords  ample  material  for 
reflection  by  those  who  are  striving  to  read 
the  meaning  of  the  country- to-city  movement 
of  population  of  our  day. 

The  proportion  of  city  and  "up-State"  pop- 
ulation and  the  increase  at  several  censuses. 


seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  former,  and      State  and  national,  is  as  follows  : 


fensjis. 

Toul 
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S1r.tB 
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nearly  half  again  as  much  population.  In- 
deed, if  the  density  of  population  in  Iowa 
were  as  ):i'eat  as  in  Massacliusetts  the  popula 
tion  would  advance  to  the  astonishing  total  of 
'JO, 700,000,  and  on  the  Massachusetts  basis 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
exceed  a  billion  one  hundred  million.  Dis- 
tanci-B  in  Massachusetts  are  so  insignificant 
that  in  the  eastern  ;>art  of  the  Htate  there 
are  no  rural  communities,  as  tiie  term  is  un- 
derstood elsewhere.  In  the  liiatinctly  urban 
counties  of  Bristol,  EsGex,  Middlesex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk  the  density  ranges  from 
410  to  12,TH1,  wliilo  in  tlio  island,  cape,  and 
inland  counties  it  varies  from  60  to  3:i9.  In 
the  first  group,  the  average  number  of  inhab- 
itants i>er  Bijiiare  mile  would  constitute  a 
good-sized  village  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
If  the  counties  thus  termed  iirban  be  ex- 
cluded, it  appears  that  the  population  of  the 
remaining  partly  urban  or  rural  counties  liv- 
ing in  communities  of  leas  than  2.000  inhab- 
iUnts  numbered  135,605  in  1900  and  134.710 
in  1895.  These  couniies,  with  one  excep- 
tion, recorded  a  decreasing  or  stationary  pop- 
ulation. Out  of  a  total  of  313  towns  in  the 
commonwealth,  136  decreased  in  population. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  "  rural  "  is  only 
ft  relative  term  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  the 
trolley  has  made  almost  the  entire  State  easily 
accessible,  some  significance  attaches  to  the 
fact  that  the  rural  population  in  sections  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  many  large  cities 
wfts  stationary  or  decreasing. 

rROM    COUNTRY   TO   CITT    IN    NEW    TOKR   STATE, 

In  New  York,  the  conditions  at  work  to 
produce  population  changes  are  entirely  dif- 


The  land  area  of  New  York  Sute  is  4T,C20 
square  miles.  For  the  whole  State  the  density 
of  population  in  1905  was  169.4  persons  to  a 
square  mile.  In  the  metropolis  (comprising 
;C26  square  miles)  it  ia  13,000,  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State,  or  nearly  all  in  area, 
it  is  but  86.  Tiiere  is  little  or  no  resemblance 
lietwc-en  tlie  population  conditions  of  New 
York  City  and  those  of  the  State.  The  one 
is  still  growing  rapidly,' drawing  her  increase 
from  all  States  and  nations  ;  the  other  is  slow- 
ly increasing  in  population  in  some  localities, 
principally  urban,  and  decreasing  elsewhere. 
but  with  a  total  rate  of  increase  of  only  about 
one-third  that  of  the  city.  Tiie  next  census 
(1910)  will  undoubtedly  show  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  as  represented  by  population, 
has  passed  from  State  to  city. 

At  the  federal  census  of  1850  five  counties 
in  New  York  sliowed   a  decrease  in  popula- 
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n   1860,  nine  ;  and  in   1870,  nineteen. 

»8  the  widespread  decline  shown  in 
u  one  of  the  many  statistical  evidences 
Civil  War,  as  the  number  of  connties 
ing  in  population  from  ISTO  to  1880 
k  to  eight,  reporting  an  aggregate  loss 
5,526  inhabitants.  From  1880  to  the 
time  the  number  of  counties  losing 
ion  has  comprised,  at  each  census, 
lily  one- third  of  the  entire  number, — 
,  twenty-three  ;  in  1900,  twenty-two  ; 
1905,  twenty-one.  The  total  loss  of  in- 
ts  in  the  counties  declining  from  1880 
0  was  42,606;  from  1890  to  1900, 
;  and  from  1900  to  1905,  18,426.  The 
should  be  remembered,  is  the  return 
i  years  only,  and  if  the  loss  there 
should  be  as  great  in  the  following 
irs,  the  result  would  be  an  apparent 
the  decade  of  approximately  37,000. 
land  area  of  the  twenty-two  counties 
population  from  1890  to  1900  was 
by  the  federal  census  reports  to 
to  15,481  square  miles,  which  also 
practically  one-third  of  the  entire 
The  twenty-one  counties  decreasing 
Istionin  1905  comprised  16,316  square 
Thus,  the  area  of  decrease  expanded 
re-year  period  compared  with  the  pre- 
ecade  by  approximately  1,000  square 

l^ether,  there  are  43  New  York  counties 
lure  shown  a  decrease  in  population 

period  during  the  past  century.  In 
tances  has  the  decrease  been  continu- 
m  the  time  of  the  first  appearance. 
if  ten  the  population  has  fluctuated, 
the  majority  of  such  cases  the  county, 
Arly  if  it  happens  to  be  a  rural  county, 
nailer  population  at  the  present  time 

bad  at  some  previous  period  of  its 
The  counties  in  this  class  numbei  28 
tly  half  of  the  total  number  outs  de  of 
ropolitan  district  They  include  2 1  777 
miles,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  en 
«  of  the  State,  and  reported  a  total 
i,173  inbabiUnts  in  1903.  The  total 
:  maximum  population,  however  was 
t9.  These  28  counties  thus  show  a 
e  of  80,576,  or  6.1  per  cent  of  the 
ite  highest  population  to  which  each 
.ined  at  any  census  since  1840 
28  counties  mentioned  reached  tbeir 
tm  population  at  various  censuses  as 
:  1850,  Greene,  Wyoming,  Living- 
860,  Chenango,  Schoharie  ;  1870,  Os- 
'utnam,  Schuyler,  Washington  ;  1860, 
,  Colambia,  Essex,   Lewis,  Madison, 


Otsego,  Seneca,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Wayne, 
Yates  ;  1890,  Rensselaer  ;  1900,  Cayuga,  Che- 
mung, Dutchess.  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Steuben, 
Ulster. 


It  will  be  observed  tliat  nearly  half  of  the 
counties  in  this  class  reached  tbeir  maximum 
population  in  1880.  By  that  year  the  im- 
petus in  agriculture  and  other  industries 
which  resulted  from  the  close  of  the  Rebel- 
lion was  about  apent,  and  the  competition 
with  the  Western  States  in  dairy  and  other 
agricultural  products  was  becoming  a  serious 
matter  in  rural  New  York  and  New  England. 
Since  1880,  thehopindustryof  Otsego  County 
has  been  greatly  impaired  by  competition 
with  California  and  tlie  Dakotas ;  the  dairy 
and  cheese  industry  of  the  central  and  south- 
ern counties  has  encountered  the  severe  com- 
petition of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Western  States,  which  have  been  as- 
sisted by  improved   freight  service,  and  tbe 
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fmit  BOctioos  in  the  weetern  part  of  the  State 
have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  competition 
of  newly  developed  fruit-growing  areas  in  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Michigan,  and  many  other 
States  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  In  fact, 
the  total  value  of  farms  and  farm  improve- 
ments in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  steadily 
increased  up  to  1880,  has  decreased  ever  since. 


Of  greater  signiGcanee  is  the  nmlt  ob- 
tained hj  division  of  New  York's  popoUtiOB 
into  committees  of  given  sise.  The  foIIov> 
ing  table  is  based  upon  a  separation  of  eon- 
munities  into  two  general  classes, —  misl, 
those  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitanta,'attd 
urban,  those  having  more  than  2,000  inhab- 
itants : 


Wff 

Rural  popDlatlon. 

Per«,nt.i»«-* 
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woo. 

UNS. 

ma. 
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Of  the  930  towns  in  New  York,  585  de- 
clined in  population  from  1900  to  1905,  62.1 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Several  of 
the  rural  counties  reported  declines  for  almost 
all  the  towns  within  their  limits.  The  coun- 
ties in  this  class,  for  the  most  part,  are  located 
in  the  distinctly  farming  sections  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State. 
About  half  of  the  towns  in  the  mountain  coun- 
ties at  the  north  and  south eastlsbow  declines. 
The  area  devoted  to  farming  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Catskills,  however,  has  always 
been  limited,  and  bill  county  agricultnre  is 
probably  as  prosperous  now  as  it  ever  was. 
Furthermore,  these  counties,  in  recent  years, 
have  come  to  depend  largely  for  their  support 
upon  the  tourist  and  the  sportsman. 


in  New  York,  the  ponnuaTiMi  c 
prodnce  population  el?**''* 


Urban  popnlation  increased  to  aJl  divisions 
at  a  rate  varying  from  4  per  cent  in  the  cen- 
tral to  1 7  per  cent,  in  the  metropolitkn  dis- 
trict during  the  five  years  from  1900  to  190S. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rural  popnlatios,  al- 
though for  obvious  reasons  increasing  in  tbe 
metropolitan  district  and  on  Long  Island,  bss 
merely  held  its  own  in  the  lake  eonntiaa,  and 
decreased  in  the  four  other  districts  in  whieh 
the  largest  rural  population  is  located,  SO  that 
the  changes  in  these  two  general  divisio&S  of 
population  show  an  increase  of  12.4  per  oaat. 
in  the  urban  population  and  a  decline  of  8.8 
per  cent,  in  the  rural  population  of  the  States 

KOT  A   TBKPOBART  OOKDITIOIT. 

Unfortunately,  the  decline  in  niial  popn- 
lation  here  shown  cannot  be  ezplailted  as 
merely  a  temporary  manifestation.  Hw  re- 
turns for  rural  communities  in  1890  and  u 
1900  compared  with  those  of  1880  and  18M 
show  increasing  areas  of  decreased  pc^mla- 
tion.  Moreover,  if  a  wider  period  of  tima  be 
taken  for  comparison  it  appears  that  oommn* 
nities  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitaats  In 
1905  reported  a  total  of  about  600,000  inhab- 
itants in  that  year  compared  with  ^tpioxi- 
mately  825,000  in  1860,  a  decrease  of  about 
25  per  cent  in  forty-flve  years. 

Decrease  in  population,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  distinctly  rural  oommo&itiea. 
The  aggregate  population  of  all  commonitiaa 
having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  was  leaa 
in  1905  than  in  1900.  These  commuiitisa 
together  comprise  more  than  half  the  total 
population  of  the  State  outside  of  New  York' 
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By  contained  an  aggregate  of  2.194,- 
bitants  in  1900,  and  but  2,08:^.333 
The  country  districts,  villages,  towns, 
1  cities  thus  sustained  a  loss  of 
population,  or  5  per  cent.  It  nuist 
rerlooked  that  the  period  covered  is 
ears,  or  half  the  usual  census  period. 
S  the  decline  here  indicated  for  the 
I  partly  rural  population  of  New 
significantly  large.  All  the  groups 
000  population  show  substantial  in- 
Zllassification  by  size  of  community 
lus  summarized : 

*%  under  10,000  population  decreased  5  per  cent. 

M  from  10,000  to  100,000  impnlation  increased 

;ent. 

M  over  100,000  population  increased  15.5   per 

Dportion  of  the  total  contributed  by 
ent  classes  also  suggests  the  doclin* 
»rtionate  importance  of  the  smaller 
ties  and  the  increasing  importance 
lities  : 
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TORS    IN    RURAL  NEW    YORK  S  DECLINE. 

is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  popu- 
rural  New  York,  the  evidence  of 
irsists  throughout  the  analysis  of 
X)wn,  and  community  ?  The  effect 
ricultural  depression  in  a  State  w^hich 
apted  to  agriculture  has  already  been 
inted  out.  It  should  be  rem  em  be  red, 
the  geographic  position  of  the  city 
!'ork  is  such  that  in  the  natural  course 
the  rich  and  populous  counties  along 
on  and  through  the  central  parts  of 
could  be  profitably  employed  in  sup- 
e  material  needs  of  the  city.  The 
S^ew  York  is  able  to  supply  the  me- 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit, 
products,  grain,  and  other  staples  nat* 
[uired  by  a  city  of  the  size  and  loca* 
ew  York.  Instead  of  this,  the  State 
me  a  great  highway.  Five  trunk 
ailroad  traverse  it  carrying  from  the 
Fi^r  W^t  »11  m#nn^r  of  supplies  at 


such  low  rates. of  transportation  that  it  hardly 
matters  how  great  the  distance  or  how  perish- 
able the  product.  Foodstuffs  are  delivered 
in  New  York  promptly  at  prices  witli  which 
the  farmers  of  the  State  find  it  difficult  to 
compete.  In  this  manner  tlio  inhabitants  of 
the  rural  communities,  so  far  as  relates  to  tin* 
great  staples,  are  practically  jumped  over,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  find  onlv 
a  precarious  living  from  products  for  which 
there  is  but  a  limited  local  market.  Even 
from  that  restricted  field  many  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  same  process.  In  New 
England,  tlie  decline  in  agriculture  has  been 
to  some  extent  offset  by  nianufacturin«i:  enter- 
prisers in  rural  communities.  l)Ut  rural  New 
York  does  not  generally  apply  this  remedy, 

THE    QUESTION    OF    SMALL    FAMILIES. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  children, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late, 
may  be  another  factor  of  much  importance 
in  accounting  for  the  decline  of  population 
in  rural  New  York.  The  small  or  childless 
household  is  obviously  poorly  equipped  to 
make  good  the  loss  resulting  from  tlie  drain 
of  emigration.  Unfortunately,  no  detailed 
age  tables  by  counties  have  been  publisheii 
by  the  federal  census  since  1860.  Census 
age  statistics  are  now  published  in  detail  only 
for  States  and  large  cities,  and  thus  no  satis- 
factory comj)arison  of  the  change,  if  any,  in 
the  proportion  of  young  children  to  the  whole 
population  is  possible  for  counties  or  groups 
of  counties.  In  order  to  obtain  some  light 
upon  this  important  branch  of  the  subject, 
the  writer  selected  Otsego  and  Putnam  as  typ- 
ical rural  counties  of  New  York.  They  are 
widely  separated  geogi  aphically,  and  have 
shown  small  change  in  population  for  a  long 
period.  He  then  personally  counted  the  num- 
ber of  native  white  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  reported  on  the  federal  census  sched- 
ules of  1900  from  the  two  counties  of  Otsego 
and  Putnam,  in  order  to  make  an  accurate 
comparison  with  the  number  recorded  in  the 
census  report  of  1860. 

The  proportion  of  young  children  in  both 

of  these  counties   decreased    almost  exactly 

one-third  in  forty  years.    Otsego  and  Putnam 

were  included   in  the  28  counties  to  which 

attention  has  been  elsewhere  called,  reporting 

less  population  in  1905  than  at  some  previous 

census.     Conditions  in  all  these  counties  are 

similar,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  change  in. 

proportion"  of  children  so  marked  in  tb^^^^J^ 

counties   tested    has   occurred   to  ^^'^'^'^^^'w<^ 

same  extent  in  the  other  26^     In   /^^^  ^^.^ 

U860,  tlift 
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total  white  population  of  the  28  counties  in 
the  group  was  1,120,066,  of  which  280,501, 
or  25  per  cent.,  were  children  under  ten  years 
of  age,  and  in  1900,  with  a  total  white  popu- 
lation of  1,235,698,  if  the  proportion  estab- 
lished in  Otsego  and  Putnam  be  employed, 
the  number  of  children  was  206,362  (16.7 
per  cent.).  Thus,  although  the  population  of 
these  counties  increased  115,632  in  forty 
years,  the  population  under  ten  years  of  age 
probably  decreased  74,139.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  figures  concerning  de- 
crease in  children  are  based  merely  upon  test 
cases.  The  impression,  however,  produced 
by  close  inspection  of  the  federal  census 
schedules  of  1900  for  New  York  counties  in 
the  distinctly  rural  class  is  that  there  is  a 
great  preponderance  of  elderly  or  very  old 
persons.  Tliere  are  many  schedules  (each 
schedule  contains  approximately  one  hundred 
names)  which  do  not  record  even  one  infant. 

PROPORTION  OF  WHITE  CHILDREN  UNDER  TEN  YEARS  OF 
AQB  IN  OTSEGO  AND  PUTNAM  COUNTIES,   1860-1900. 


1900. 

18«0. 

County. 

Total  white 
I>opulation. 

a 

7.121 
2,332 

Per  cent,  of 
total. 

Tot^il  white 
population. 

Under  ten 
years. 

Per  cent,  of 
toUl. 

Otsego 

Pntnam 

48,798 
13,668 

14.5 
16.9 

49,960 
13,819 

10,988 
3,333 

22.0 
24.1 

Total 

62,462 

9,453 

15.0 

63.760 

14,321 

22.6 

IMMIGRATION. 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  population  prob- 
lem in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  in 
Massachusetts,  perhaps  as  serious  as  those 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  but  which  the  figures  of  the  census, 
dealing  merely  with  total  population,  do  not 
reveal.  While  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
a  county  or  a  town  may  be  stationary,  or  even 
increasing,  at  least  temporary  deterioration  in 
the  stock  may  be  actively  in  progress.  The 
sturdy  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
community,  and  who  have  contributed  in  such 
large  measure  to  the  success,  not  only  of  New 
York  City,  but  of  the  States  of  the  West  and 
the  Southwest,  may  be  drifting  rapidly  away, 
while  their  places  are  taken  by  foreigners 
of  all  nationalities,  who,  whatever  their  fu- 
ture usefulness  may  be.  are  not  at  present  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  institutions 
created  lUT  ^^^  native  stock. 

The    ^^^ral   census   interstate   migration 


statistics  tend  to  confirm  this  concliisioii.  In 
1900,  the  number  of  New  Yorkers  who  left 
the  State  to  settle  elsewhere  exceeded  the 
number  of  natives  of  other  States  who  re- 
moved to  New  York  by  785,000.  The  bal- 
ance of  interstate  migration  is  heavier  against 
New  York  than  against  any  other  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  "aliens"  in- 
creased about  40  per  cent,  in  thirteen  years, 
and  most  of  this  unnaturalized  increase  lin- 
gered in  the  metropolis. 

While  a  few  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
population  in  New  York  are  easily  pointed  out, 
in  a  larger  sense  the  subject  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  social  changes  in  progress 
in  this  country,  the  end  of  which  we  cannot 
foresee.  It  may  even  prove  to  be  true  that  de- 
cline in  the  rural  population  of  the  Eastern 
States  will  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in 
the  future  economic  adjustment.  Possibly 
we  should  concede  that  New  York  State  would 
be  even  more  prosperous  than  at  present  if 
the  rural  inhabitants  should  all  concentrate  in 
large  cities  or  migrate  to  the  wheat  fields  and 
dairy  farms  of  the  West  with  which  they 
cannot  compete  at  home. 

This  view  may  be  correct  in  theory,  but  it 
will  be  long  before  the  average  native  Ameri- 
can is  sufficiently  catholic  to  accept  it.  It  will 
be  long,  also,  before  he  will  view  with  equa- 
nimity another  possibility  (much  more  likely 
to  be  realized) ;  our  rural  communities  in  the 
East  may  not  decrease  materially  in  popula- 
tion, but  continue  to  undergo  a  steady  and 
rapid  change  of  race,  by  which  the  ambitious 
and  self-reliant  native  stock, — seeking  larger 
opportunity  for  success, — will  be  entirely  sup- 
planted on  the  farm  by  foreigners  of  the  na 
tionalities  now  coming  to  our  shores  in  such 
numbers. 

It  may  be  that  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
New  York  and  her  sister  States  of  New  Eng- 
land, with  which  she  is  so  closely  identified 
by  race,  history,  and  location,  such  economic 
changes  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  their 
institutions  will  give  place  to  a  new  ideal,  re- 
sulting from  a  composite  of  the  Irish,  German, 
Italian,  Scandinavian,  Hungarian,  and  Rus- 
sian Jew,  and  doubtless  we  should  be  broad 
enough  to  admit  that  the  new  civilization  may 
prove  to  be  better  than  the  old.  Such  change, 
as  the  years  pass,  may  be  an  evolution,  but  it 
will  be  hard  to  convince  a  New  Yorker  of  the 
old  stock  that  the  land  which  his  forefathers 
discovered,  settled,  and  made  prosperous,  and 
in  which  were  founded  the  institutions  so  dear 
to  his  race,  has  not  reached  its  best  develop- 
ment under  his  ideuls. 


MICHAEL   DAVITT,   THE    IRISH    PATRIOT. 


^/TICHAEL  DAVITT,  wliom  tlie  LonJon 
VA  Times  cliaracterizet!  ae  •'ptol>ably  tlie 
oBt  resolute  and  implacable  enemy  of  i\w. 
innection  between  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland 
:at  has  ftppcate>i  in  modem  time,"  died  in 
ublin.  on  May  30,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
e  was  bom  in  County  Mayo,  of  bumble  par- 
itage.  One  of  the  boy's  earliest  recollec- 
3DB  was  of  his  father's  evictioa  from  his 
itle  farm  for  the  non-iiayment  of  rent.  The 
tnily  Iiavingmigrated  to  Lancashire.  Michael 
•und  employment  in  a  cotton  mill,  where  an 
;cidentdepriTedhimof  his  right  arm.  Later, 


he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  mail-carrier, 
as  newsboy,  and  asprinter's  devil.  When  ho 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Fe- 
nian Itiotherhood,  in  which  he  soon  rose  to  a 
position  of  prominence. 

Having  become   involved  in  some  of  the 
Fenian    conspiracies   that   can 
1870,    Davitt    was  aireeted   o 
''  treason    felony,"    was    tried 


]le 


1  Cocl;bu 


K-ed 


)  light  in 
cbarire  of 
ore  Chief 
onvicted  by  a  jnry. 
fifteen  years'  penal 
.■ing  nearly  liaif  iiis 
n  ■■  ticket  of  leave." 
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In  the  meantime,  his  motlier,  who,  though  of 
Irish  descent,  had  been  born  in  the  United 
States,  hail  settled  in  Scran  ton,  Pa.  After 
his  release  from  prison,  Michael  made  his 
way  to  this  country  and  began  an  agrarian 
agitation  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
organization  of  the  Land  League  under  the 
leaclersliip  of  (^harles  Stewart  rarnell.  The 
incendiary  speeches  that  he  matle  at  this  time 
in  Ireland  anvl  in  the  Ignited  States  led  to 
the  recall  of  his  ''  ticket  of  leave "  and  his 
reimprisonment.  He  was  released  in  LS82, 
but  was  prosecuted  the  following  year  for  se- 
ditious speeches  and  again  imprisoned  for  a 
three  months'  term.  AVliile  he  was  still  a  con- 
vict he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  but  was 
held  disqualified  by  statute.  Later,  he  de- 
clined the  offer  of  several  Nationalist  seats 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  conscientious- 
ly take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
single-tax  theory  of  Henry  George.  Later, 
he  accepted  a  s(*at,  but  resigned  in  1891)  as  a 
protest  against  the  Boer  war. 


Daviti  was  a  journalist  and  an  orator  of 
real  ability.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
course  of  action  that  led  to  his  repeated  im- 
prisonments, the  purity  of  his  motives  has 
never  becm  impeached.  He  served  liis  cause 
faithfully,  and  was  ever  ready  to  join  with 
those  who  had  l>een  his  bitterest  enemies  in 
any  movement  that  promiseii  the  independence 
of  his  country.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  : 

In  him  the  love  for  his  fellow-man  dwelt  like  a 
coiisaming  fire.  With  the  tendernens  of  a  woman 
be  united  the  courage  of  a  lion.  A  more  indomitable 
man  never  stood  in  the  dock  or  defied  the  contftitnted 
authorities  from  his  place  in  Parliament.  As  the 
Father  of  the  Land  I^eague  his  career  recalls  Lowell's 
familiar  lines : 

*'  Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith. 

The  compact  nucleus  round  which  systems  fcrow ; 
Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith. 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow.^* 

Alike  in  British  prison  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Irish  hillsides  and  on  the  battle-scarred 
veldt,  Michael  Davitt  was  ever  the  fearless  champion 
of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 


THE   GROWTH   OF   POLITICAL  SOCIALISM. 


BY  W.    I).   P.   BLISS. 


SOCIALIST  political  successes,  at  first 
sight,  do  not  seem  to  stay.  While 
around  the  world  political  socialism  steadily 
grows,  in  any  particular  country,  city,  or 
electoral  division  where  it  has  attained  either 
a  majority  or  partial  success  it  is  usually  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  election,  or  at  least  in  two 
elections,  either  by  defeat  or  by  a  marked 
dimintition  in  its  vc  te.  Very  rarelv  does  a 
Socialist  party  win  three  succossiyc  elections. 
Few  elected  Socialist  officeholders  <*ver  reach 
a  second  term. 

Instances  of  this  are  numerous.  In  ITayer- 
hill  and  Brockton  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  few  Western  towns  and  cities,  wliich  have 
elected  Socialist  mayors  or  councilors,  the 
seats  have  not  been  held  after  an  election  or 
two.  Upon  similar  lines,  the  Public  Owner- 
ship mayor  of  Chicago  did  not  carry  his  pro- 
gramme in  the  second  eU  ction.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  most  fortunate  thing  for  Mr.  Hearst, 
and  perhaps  for  his  party,  that  he  was  counteil 
out  in  New  York.  What  permanent  result 
upon  Toledo's  legislation  was  left  by  her 
**Gpldei)    Rule"  mayor?    In    far-away  Aus- 


tralia, Mr.  Watson's  socialistic  Labor  ministry 
held  office  only  four  munths.  The  Belgian 
Socialist  party,  which  has  come  nearer  to  a 
legislative  majority  than  that  of  any  European 
country,  last  year  lost  votes.  The  Socialist 
members  of  the  Swiss  National  Council  were 
reduced  in  the  last  election  from  six  to  ivro. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  more  than 
sixty-eight  Socialist  mayors  who  have  been 
elected  in  France  ?  1  f  the  recent  elections  show 
a  steady  growth  of  political  socialism  in  France, 
as  is  true  also  in  ( iermany,  in  this  country,  and 
elsewhere,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  in 
these  countries  the  Socialists  are  still  a  n 
nority  party.  Socialism  seems  to  grow  unt» 
it  has  a  chance  to  show  its  hand,  and  then  it 
appears  to  disappoint  and  to  fail. 

liut  let  no  conservative  or  individualist 
tlraw  too  speedy  a  conclusion.  A  movement 
may  suffer  setback,  not  because  its  cause  is 
weak  c»r  its  claims  false,  but  because  it  is  so 
strong  and  its  bearings  so  vast  that  it  cannot 
bo  put  in  operation  in  a  day.  It  is  a  small 
cause  that  triumphs  in  a  small  way.  A  world- 
movement  •  must   have    its   beat  and  cosmic 
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No  man  ever  saw  a  tide  come  in. 
1  but  see  waves  that  advance  and 
and  break  and  roll  up  the  sand* and 
iinper  back  to  meet  the  next  ad  van- 
v^e.  Let  no  critic  of  socialism  mistake 
for  the  ocean. 


SOCIALIST    PARTY    IS    NOT    SOCIALISM. 


»» 


'o  can  learn  from  these  waves.  So- 
thom selves  are  continually  mistaking 
e  for  the  ocean.  The  Socialist  party 
>ciali8m.  Its  invariable  defeats  after 
ccesses  are  inevitable  and  to  be  ex- 

The  enthusiastic  Socialist  voter  who 
ped  carry  his  candidate  to  success, 
j:  something  and  dreaming  more  of 
atness  of  socialism,  expects  his  vic- 
champion  to  do  great  things.  Hut 
n  a  Socialist  mayor  or  councilor,  or 

Socialist  cabinet,  do  to  change  an 
c  and  legal  system  which  lias  taken 
s  to  build  ?  An  anarchist  can  per- 
Jtroy  in  a  day  ;  but  a  Socialist  cannot 
except  through  slow,  tedious,  uncertain 
of  law.  Meanwhile,  his  ardent  and 
lungry  constituency  first  doubts,  then 
,  perhaps  accuses  ;  and  at  the  next 
the  party  is  defeated,  though  social- 
3  steadily  on. 

English  Fabians  have  a  saying  that 
not  do  much  for  socialism  till  you  get 
ur  socialism.  It  takes  time  for  a  na- 
E^et  over  its  socialism,  and  most  coun- 
re  not  yet  done  so.  Germany.  France, 
gium  have  at  present  a  bad  attack, 
^nited  States  the  attack  is  coming  on 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  they 
cwhat  over  it.  In  Great  Britain  and 
serland  they  are  more  over  it  than  in 
?r  European  countries.  Switzerland 
her  Socialist  National  Councilors  from 
o  because  she  did  not  need  them.  Her 
ational  Council  is  enacting  socialism. 
es  are  not  so  far  along.  Great  Brit- 
rliament  has  only  one  party  Socialist^ 
it  has  some  eighty  members  who  W'iH 
*  Socialist  mdasures.  Her  cities  'Jire 
rher  along.  The  world  is  g(»tting'on. 
locialists  who  threw  bombs  in  Ba'rco- 
ise  wild  cries  in  Turin  and  M'llan, 
rate  in  Vienna  and  Budapest,  or«j:au- 
in  Moscow  and  Odessa,  collect^statis- 
Berlin,  throw  epithets  in  8^^,  <  an  y 
8  in  London^  pack  monstvir  halls  in 
•rk  and  Chicago,  are,  after  a^l,  in  tho 
it  Socialist  infants  '^cryin^^  in  the 
nd  with  no  language  but  a  cry/' 
Mrialiam  is  inarticolate,  though  it  has 


a  use.  Older  people  hurry  to  satisfy  the  real 
needs  of  crying  infants.  Things  are  done  ; 
infants  grow  up.  When  socialism  comes  of 
age  it  is  less  noisy,  but  more  effective.  It 
does  things  for  itself. 

THE    LARGER    MOVEMENT. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Socialist  politics  are 
but  one  phase  or  manifestation  of  a  growing 
life,  inighti(^r  and  vaster  than  any  party.  It 
is  not  revolutionists  who  make  revolutions. 
Revolutionists  raise  revolts,  and  when  the  re- 
volts are  put  down  evolution  steps  in  and 
brings  about  what  the  revolutionists  desire. 
It  is  a  delicate  point  in  historical  analysis  to 
determine  just  how  much  is  contribut<^d  to 
evolution  by  defeated  revolts.  The  Socialist 
party  is  the  party  of  revolt,  and  is  necessary 
and  has  its  place,  but  the  various  and  chang- 
ing parties  of  socialistic  evolution  are  the  party 
that  does  thin^rs,  the  Party  of  Revolution. 

We  have  sunmiarized  in  the  accompanying 
table  the  present  growth  of  Socialist  voteSj 
Socialist  representatives  in  national  legisla-  "" 
tures,  and  the  Socialist  press  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world.  Details  are  given  in  the 
notes.  See  in  the  columns  of  percentage  how 
Socialist  voters  are  entitled  to  more  represent- 
atives than  th(»y  get.  Even  so  the  figures  are 
suggestive.  Yet  socialism  is  more  than  these. 
It  is  not  Will  Thorne,  the  one  avowed  Marx- 
ist Socialist  in  the  British  Parliament,  who  is 
significant,  but  the  forty-two  other  opportunist 
Socialists,  many  of  them  avowed  Independent 
Labor  men,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much  the  still 
forty  more  Liberal  and  Radical  members  who 
will  vote  with  them  on  most  Socialist  measures. 
These  eighty-three  votes  in  England's  Par- 
liament signify  vastly  more  than  many  times 
eighty-three  standards  of  premature  revolt  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid  or  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  immediate  significance  of  po- 
litical socialism  is  what  it  compels  other  par- 
tie::,  to  do. 

WHAT    SOCIALISM    HAS    ACTUALLY    DONE. 

See  how  the  tide  runs  in  this  respect,  -o^'itself  into 
cialisni  is  to-day  politically  a  minority' 
in  every  European  country,  yet  what  is^  of  what  is  pre- 
ing?  In  Austria  it  has  brought  the /ith  the  vast  for- 
house  of  Hapshurg  to  bend  the  knee,  apcuraulat^d,  what 
pels  Francis  Joseph  to  fight  side  by  .hat  discontent  and 

the  Social  Democrats  to  force  uni^«y"^?lJ^  k    -J^^  will 
,.  (  ♦!      7    1        1         T     t:   i^asonable  basis  as  will 

trage  from  the  Liberals.     In  Ita  ^^^.^^.^.y  ^,(  ^^jg  Ameri- 

tioualized  the  railroads  and  writt' 

one  progressive  bill  in  the  legis)  .         #  xv,-«  vx^>-KiiaT«  T 
1  iwi        TO*      r  ution  of  this  pre  Diem, -i. 

advanced  Italy.     In  Switzerla'^  ^ 

national  policy  and  rules  man^ 
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many  it  has  almost  captured  the  empire,  and 
is  driving  tlie  Conservatives  to  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  further  limit  a  suffrage  already  unjust 
to  the  proletariat.  In  France  it  has  elected  1,200 
municipal  councilors,  compels  211  national 
Deputies  to  call  themselves  i'ocialists  of  some 
sort,  and  stalks  its  way  into  cabincjts  and  gives 
them  ministerial  jmrtfolios.  In  Helgium  it  has 
compelled  the  ConscM'vatives  to  insure  tlie 
unemployed,  and  to  enact  some  of  the  most 
advanceil  legislation  in  the  world  outside  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  tli(»se  two 
countries  it  is  creating,  in  the  first,  a  cooper- 
ative commonwealth,  while  in  the  latter  it  has 
almost  done  so.  In  Great  Hritain  it  enters 
Parliament,  dominates  municipal  policy,  makes 


of  London,  in  some  res[>cct8,  the  greatest 
.Socialist  city  of  the  world,  puts  John  Hums 
into  the  cabinet,  and  makes  King  Edward 
say  :  *'  We  are  all  Socialists  now."  In  the 
[Tnited  States  ?  Senator  Hanna,  just  before 
his  death,  declared  the  future  to  lie  between 
socialism  and  the  Republican  party.  If  the 
Democratic  party  wmus  for  a  while  it  will  be 
by  stealing  the  socialistic  thunder. 

In  a  wholly  different  line  of  advance, 
socialism  is  compelling  capitalists  to  become 
philanthropists,  and  employt^rs  to  jmrchase  a 
temporary  truce,  by  introducing  industrial 
l)etterment.  The  Tarty  of  Evolution  is  the 
Party  of  He  volution,  and  evolutionary  revolu- 
tion rules  the  world  to-day. 


SOCIALISM  TN  THE  WORLD. 


Countries. 


(f  ormany,  19(0 

Kram-e,  1»» 

AuHtria-HunKary,  likU 

Belgium,  19(»4 

Unlt«<l  States,  IttH. . . . 

AuHtraUa,  1004 

New  Zealand,  IIW 

Italy,  IWH 

(ireat  Britain,  10()B.... 

Holland,  1905 

Switzerland.  1906 

Denmark,  WWi 

Ru»«ia,  1904 

Sweden,  1906 

Servia,  190r> 

Norway,  19rB 

Spain,  1905 

Bulgaria,  19(Ni 

Finland,  19(U 

Argentina,  19(0 

Luxemburg,  19iC) 

Canada,  1905 


Socialists. 


3,(108.000 

1,1:SMIOO 

7H0,«I0 

442,402 
441,2704 

311.84V 
301,525 
342,196|f 
fl5,74;i 
G4,3H4 
55.479 
:W,900/ 
30.(XNV 
30.000i 
24,774 
1.5,0(10 

laoiw/ 

10.000 
5,000/ 
4.(XK)m 
2,«J7- 


Totals. 


7,601,384 


(«)  Fifty-flvc  Party  Socialists  nnd  20  Independent  So- 
cialists, besides  135  Socialist  Radicals. 

(A)  In  the  separate  legislatures  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

(c)  In  1904,  elections  were  held  in  half  the  electoral 
districts,  and  302.771  Socialist  votes  were  polled. 

id)  The  iH)rtl(mof  the  total  electorate  corresponding  t«. 
the  pn»p«»rtion  of  I^abor  members  in  the  Australian 
federal  House  of  Representatives  to  the  total  member- 
ship. The  Australian  I^bor  party  ib  practically  a  Social- 
ist paiVj. 

(')  LaboV*  menibers  elected  to  the  federal  House  of 
Representa*.!^'^^*  In  the  separate  Australian  state  legis- 
latures thei?B  ^^^  many  mon»  I^bor  repres<»ntatives,— :M 
in  Qaeenslai«d<^^"'*<^«^>in  NewSouth  Wales,18fn  Victoria. 

(0  The  pont'o'*  "'  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  ofV*timated  Socialist  memWrs  in  the  House 
to  the  total  mei^^'*"^^!^'  Almost  all  parties  in  New  Zea- 
land are  more  orU^^  socialistic. 

(r)  The  portion  u*'  *^^  total  electorate  corresponding  to 
the  proportion  of  m*®  Labor  group  in  the  House  of  CN>m- 

mons  to  the  total  inSP^"**^*P- 
"    ■  roup.    Of  these,  only  one   (Will 

JM  a  strict  Party  Socialist,  repre- 

mocratic  Federation;   but  7  be- 


<*)  In   the  Labor 
Thome)  was  elected 
sentJng  the  8ocial 


Socialists  in 

national 

legislatures. 

(Second  house.) 


81   out 
75a 
lOA 
30 


L'3/ 

m 
xt 

4l\h 

8 

2 
1ft 

•  •  • 

14 
0 
5 
0 
0 
1 
0 
5 
0 


of  397 

584 
878 
lOH 
386 
75 
80 
508 
(J70 
KM) 
107 
114 

2*) 
i:i() 
114 

4:n 

IH!) 
121) 
121) 
4.5 
214 


Percentage. 


Of  legis- 
lature. 


.20 
.12 
.01 
.18 
.  (» 
.:)0 

.06 
.(N{ 
.08 
.01 
.10 

•  •   • 

.(N{ 
.  0 
.(V4 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.10 
.  0 


405 


«»       K 


5,718 


.07 


Of  total 
electorate. 


.30 
.12 
.(» 
.3;) 

M 

.:» 

.20 
.06 
.11 
.02 
.19 

•  •  • 

.09 

•  •   • 

.10 


.05 


Socialist 
Journals. 


158 
45 

115 

53 

40 

3 

•  •  • 

82 
4 

13 
5 

24 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

17 
12 

9 
11 

2 

•  •  • 
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long  to  the  Independentv(^^^  V»^J^  which  is  explicitlf 


socialistic,  and  13  more  belong  to  the  I^bor  Representa- 
tion (V)mniittec,  which  is  practically  scM'ialistic,  while 
6  mon»  still  an*  Fabian  or  Economic  S<K*ialiHts  elected 
as  Radicals.  Of  the  remaining  16  in  the  I^ilM)r  group,  if 
any  are  not  s(M'iallsti<*  they  are  more  than  balanced  by 
those  who  favor  S<M'laliht  measures  among  the  Liberals, 
Irish  l^i)i()nists,aiid  Nationalists.  The  numlier  in  Parlia- 
mi:f  t  favoring  most  SiM'ialist  measures  is  probably  nearer 
loot  bun  4.3. 

(»)  Attendants  (m  wcrot  ixilltical  S<K'ialist  meetings. 

0)  Full  returns  of  the  last  election  are  not  yet  at  hand. 
In  19(V4  *he  enrolled  memlwrship  of  tlie  S(K*ialist  party 
was  64.8:v>,  but  this  include<l  many  non-voters. 

(i)  Rstimat<'d.  A  general  election  was  held  in  190Si, 
but  the  returns  an*  not  yet  at  hand. 

{/)  Estimated. 

(w;  The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the 
pn»|>ortion  of  .**iK-lalist  Deputies  to  the  whole  number  of 
Deputies. 

(n)  As  in  England  candidates  must  bear  the  cost  of  the 
election,  S<M*i^list  candidates  were  nominated  only  in 
five  parliamefltary  districts. 

(•)  Of  thesel  77  are  dailies.  The  large  nunib(*rs  are  in 
cronntries  whfBro  the  trade*union  papers  arc  also  Socialist 
papers. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  OUR  MILLIONAIRES. 


AN  unusual  amount  of  attention  has  been 
tlire<;teil  during  the  past  month  to  tlie 
anonymous  article  under  this  title  which  ap- 
pears in  the  June  number  of  the  Ni>rth  Amer- 
nan  iien'ew.  The  writer,  whose  signature  is 
*'  X/'  is  announced  by  the  publishers  of  the 
X<*rfh  A  merican  as  "  the  most  profound  phi- 
loso[)her  living  in  the  United  States  to-day." 
In  be«rinning  his  *' appeal,"  X  harks  back  to 
a  warning  once  uttered  by  Daniel  Webster, 
who  deplored  the  tendency  of  laws  to  create 
''  a  rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few 
hands"  and  advocated  ''such  distribution  of 
prop)erty,  by  the  laws  which  regulate  its  trans- 
mission and  alienation,  as  to  intc^rest  the  great 
majority  of  society  in  the  support  of  the 
Government." 

Charges  that  this  "rapid  accumulation  of 
property  in  a  few  hands"  has  b(!en  the  result 
of  immoral  and  illegal  practic(*s  are  so  com- 
mon that  they  are  taken  almost  as  a  mattor 
of  course.  X  cites  a  number  of  instances  to 
show  that  such  accusations  are  receiving  cir- 
culation among  what  may  he  termed  our  mid- 
dle class,  *<  composed  of  those  who  are  not 
rich  enough  to  be  envied  and  yet  who  are 
not  poor  enough  to  be  pitied."  He  calls 
u{>on  the  millionaire  class 

to  take  into  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration 
the  qnejition  whether  it  is  not  now  to  their  own  true 
int<erefit  to  Join  snch  of  their  fellow-citizens  a»  are 
absolutely  free  from  envy  of  their  wealth,  and  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  unkind  feelings  toward  them,  in  try- 
i  ng  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  practical  ntethod 
of  alleviating,  and,  if  pomible,  removing,  the  rapid- 
ly growing  difwatisfaction  with  thoir  continued  pos- 
flession  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  they  have 
either  themselves  abstracted  from  the  common  store 
of  all  the  people  or  which  they  have  inherited  from 
ancestors  who  bad  so  abstracted  them.  For  all  the 
property  of  a  free  nation  belongs  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  whoever  abstracts  anything  from  it  must^  when 
cliallenged,  prove  his  right  to  what  he  has  taken. 

ABU8S  OV   THE   AUTOMOBILK   PRIVILEGE. 

In  the  following  forceful  passage,  X  lays 
liare  one  of  the  most  harmful  foibles  of  the 
American  rich  man : 

One  does  not  wave  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  a  bull 
unless  he  baa  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  inflame 
the  bull ;  bat.  unfortunately,  our  millionaires,  and 
especially  thsir  kUa  and  degenerate  children,  have 


been  flaunting  their  money  in  the  faces  of  the  poor 
as  if  actually  wishing  to  provoke  them  to  that  in- 
sensate rage  which  is  akin  to  maciness  and  leads  *^to 
murder  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws."  In  the  sweep 
of  a  great  current,  it  is  foolish  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Kmall  rivulet  which  joins  it,  but  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  one  matter  of  very  minor 
importance,  except  as  showing  an  apparent  actual 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  rich  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  lmtre<l  of  the  poor.  The  motor-engine  is 
not  only  a  most  valuable  i  n  vention  for  many  purposes, 
but  it  offers  those  rich  enough  to  afford  it  a  very  at- 
tractive mode  of  travel,  and  has  undoubtedly  not 
only  come  to  stay,  but  to  increase  rapidly  in  use,  as 
it  ought.  When  cars  are  of  a  size  proportioned  to 
the  width  of  the  highway  on  which  they  run  and  are 
propelled  at  moderate  s|>eed,  they  are  used  without 
serious  danger  or  discomfort  to  any  other  person 
using  the  highway  or  living  l)esicle  it.  Nobody  has 
ever  been  hurt  or  seriously  annoyed  by  an  automobile 
of  proportionate  size  going  at  len  miles  an  hour. 
But  the  rich  prefer  to  buy  inmiease  cars  which  take 
almost  all  of  a  narrow  street  or  road,  and  to  drive 
them  on  all  .streets  and  roads,  narrow  or  wide,  at 
such  speed  as  im[)erils  the  lives  and  limbs  of  ever}'- 
iKMly  in  their  path  ;  and  merely  for  their  own  selfish 
pleasure  they  afflict  the  poor  and  their  children,  well 
or  ill,  in  their  wayside  home.s,  with  offensive- noise 
and  clatter,  and  more  offensive  odor,  and  cover  them 
with  thick  layers  of  dust,  as  they  do  all  the  travelers 
they  pass  ;  and  they  actually  kill  other  people  on  the 
highway  if  they  are  not  able  to  run  fast  enough  to 
escape  them, — and  then  the  great  car  speeds  away. 
The  SuHj  of  New  York,  reported,  the  other  day,  the 
killing  of  two  age<l  women  and  one  child ;  on  an- 
other day  two  children  were  killed ;  on  another  day 
one  child  was  killed  and  a  laboring  man  with  his 
dinner-pail  on  his  arm.  The  newspapers  this  morn- 
ing report  the  running  down  of  two  workingmen 
on  their  way  to  work  and  a  Catholic  priest  on  his 
way  to  clnirch.  Since  New  Year's  Day  these  great 
cars,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  their  occupants,  have 
killed  more  people  on  the  public  highways  than  were 
killed  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

THE    BASIS    OP    PROPERTY    RIGHTS. 

The  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 

this  : 

Given  the  existing  dissatisfaction  of  what  is  pre- 
sumably a  majority  of  the  voters  with  the  vast  for- 
tunes which  have  recently  lieen  accumulated,  what 
is  the  best  method  of  assuaging  that  discontent  and 
of  placing  the  laws  for  the  enjoyment  and  inheritr 
ance  of  property  upon  such  reasonable  basis  as  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  f 

In  attempting  a  solution  of  this  problem,  X 
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suggests  the  harmless  experiment  of  applying 
a  practical  ethical  tost  whereby  the  right- 
fulness of  every  man's  possessions  may  be 
fairly  judged.  Such  a  test  would  l)e  found  in 
a  fair  and  reasonable  equivalent  of  service  to 
the  y)eople  for  the  money  witlulrawn  from  the 
people.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

He  is  supposed  t^)  1k^  a  person  of  the  very  first  or- 
der, alike  in  character  and  iu  capacity,  and  etiual  in 
both  respects  to  the  ablest  of  our  millionaires ;  and 
he  is  charged  with  as  grave,  multiform,  and  oner- 
ous duties  as  ^^n  fall  to  the  lot -of  any  living  man. 
Now,  for  ft  man  of  that  high  order,  and  for  his  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  such  engrossing  and  far-reach- 
ing duties  as  the  office  entails,  the  American  people, 
by  their  chosen  representatives,  have  adjudged  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  defraying  of  cer- 
tain expenses  incident  to  the  office,  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  l>est  service.  In 
other  words,  such  a  man  and  such  services  would 
be  treated  in  an  algebraic  formula  as  ec^ual  to  fifty 
thou.sand  dollars  a  year  and  the  outlays  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  American  people  have  decide<l  that, 
in  Lord  Coleridge's  words,  it  is  for  *'the  general  ad- 
vantage'' that  such  should  \ye  the  compensation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Suites.  Why  should 
any  other  citizen  either  wish  or  Ix?  jiermitted  to 
withdraw  from  tlie  common  store  a  larger  annual 
sum  ?  A  man  giftetl  with  exceptional  ability,  who 
has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  i)erfecting  a 
most  useful  invention,  comes  to  the  American  people 
and  says  :  **  I  have  discovered  something  which  will 
Ik*,  greatly  to  your  advantage.  What  comi)ensation 
ought  1  fairly  to  receive  for  it?"  And  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people,  siM>aking  for  them, 
answer:  '*It  is  for  'the  general  advantage'  to  en- 
courage useful  inveutiou.s,  and  therefore  if  we  find 


your  invention  useful  we  will  give  you  the  ex( 
right  to  the  profits  of  it  for  fourteen  years, 
end  of  which  time  it  shall  become  public  pro] 
A  person  with  very  unusual  ability  for  iui' 
and  managing  a  great  industrial  enterpris 
great  banking  house,  or  a  great  system  of  trs 
tation,  or  a  great  department  store,  comes 
American  people  and  says  :  "  I  wish  to  devo 
self  to  your  service.  What  will  you  allow 
withdraw  from  the  common  property  for  su 
vice  f "  For  the  sake  of  argument  only,  suppi 
American  people  in  their  generosity  answer  < 
these  able  men  :  **  Well,  we  will  give  you  as 
as  we  give  the  President  of  the  Unitetl  States 
while  we  only  give  him  that  comi)ensation  a 
for  eight  years,  we  will  give  it  to  you  for  \ 
active  years  of  your  life,  so  that  if  you  live 
long  and  are  a  good  husl)andman  of  yourmea 
ought  to  l>e  able,  besides  living  luxuriously,  t 
a  million  dollars  at  your  death.'' 

With  this  view  once  generally  acc< 
there  will  he  no  practical  difficulty,  sa 
in  framing:  laws,  either  -State  or  fe 
"which  would  impose  such  a  scale  oi 
gressive  taxation  on  both  inconu's  and  : 
itances  as  would  discourage  the  appropr 
by  any  man,  by  one  evil  device  or  anoth 
unearned  millions  of  money  from  the  coi 
property  of  the  community  ;  and,  so  far 
such  laws  operating  unkindly  or  harsldy 
our  millionaiivs  themsidves,  they  niig 
found  to  conf(jr  upon  them  the  greatest 
ble  benefit,  and  to  give  them  such  peac« 
happiness  as  they  can*  never  enjoy  while 
ing  fast  to  fortunes  which  the  majori 
their  fellow-num  have  come  to  believe 
'.tainted  money.' '' 


THE  MUNICIPAL  SLAUGHTKRHOUSES  OF  PARIS. 


ONE  thing  that  the  Chicago  packing-house 
investigation  has  made  clear  to  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  that  municipal  regulation  has  been 
an  utter  failure  in  the  Chicago  stock  yanls. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  only  natural 
that  Mayor  Dunne's  suggestion  of  municipal 
slaughterhouses  should  attract  much  atten- 
tion, (^hicago,  however,  is  not  the  only  great 
city  that  is  now  considering  this  problem. 
The  London  County  Council  is  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  public  abattoirs 
in  the  British  metropolis,  and  is  only  awaiting 
the  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  by 
Parliament.  Members  of  the  council  recently 
visited  the  VSllette  slaughterhouses  of  Paris, 
and  were  evidently  much  impressed  by  what 
they  Baw  there.  A  writer  in  the  WnrhFs 
Work  and  Play  (London),  Mr.  Frederic  Lees, 


draws  an  interesting  comparison  betwec 
London  and  the  Paris  svstems. 

The  Villettt?  slaughterhouses  are  owne 
operatt^d  l)y  the  city  of  Paris  itself,  altt 
the  cattle  market  connected  with  then 
erected,  in  1SG7,  by  a  private  compai 
which  the  municipality  granttrd  the  ci 
sion  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  during  i 
the  company  received  payment  by  anm 
One  other  great  municipal  abattoir  of 
recent  construction  is  situated  in  the  V 
rard  (piarter.  l*rivate  slaughterhouses 
been  done  awav  with  in  Paris  since 
The  inspection  of  live  stock  in  the  mar 
carried  on  with  great  thoroughness  by  a 
staff  of  veterinary  surgeons,  or  their  t 
ants,  attached  to  the  Prefecture  of  P 
There  is  a  daily,  and  in  some  cases  a 
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honrly,  disinfection  of 
the  pens  witti  &  soln- 
tiou  of  «-«  ,U  Jtirel. 

The  Blaugbter- 
hoiiEos,  which  aro  solid- 
ly built  and  arranged 
ou  a  fan-ahapcd  plan, 
ari.'  si*i>arat«d  intoequal 
groups  liy  at  rei'ta  which 
cross  at  riglit  angh'S. 
T)u-  open  courtyarde, 
iu  whicii  the  oxen  are 
killed,  as  well    as  the 

are  cut  iipand  dressed, 
ready  for  sale  to  the 
liutchers,  are  carefully 
CfTiieoteil.  the  ground 
sloping  toward  a  cen- 
tral trough  which  leads 
direct  to  the  drains. 
There     is    a     plentiful  mHiNCKerisG 

supply  of   water,  and 

Mr.  Lees  states  that  the  whoh-  pluc^e  is  ke|>t  so 
scrupulously  clean  that  toward  1  oVloi'k  in 
the  aflernnoD,  when  the  killing  is  over  for  the 
day  and  buying  begins,  it  would  never  be 
imagined  that  it  had  bo  recently  been  the 
scene  of  the  slaughter  of  tliousands  of  aniujals. 
The  system  of  inspection  is  described  us 
follows  : 

After  each  carcass  baa  been  drexsitd  and  suapended 
nil  i)ie  i'taD<lH  with  stout  iron  pegx,  which  can  be  i<een 
buLli  iiiHiiie  aud  outside  each  iehintdutr,  it  iH  exain- 
iiieil  by  otii!  uf  the  numerous  itiHpecton  of  the  Pru- 
teotun-  or  Pulice,  wliu,  on  fiudiiiK  it  to  be  nuunil  niiil 
uC  goiMl  quality,  stanips  it  in  violet  ink  nltii  tlie  let- 
ters PP  tPretecture  ot  Police).  Sliuuld  lie  nnil  that 
it  iM  iii»v&!<ed,  he  Immediately  reports  the  matter  tu 
his  ^u[l^•^i(^^  officer ;  the  special  cart  which  collects 
uiixiuiid  meat  [s  Bent  around ;  and  the  carcssH  is  re- 
ni'ivetl,  either  to  be  rendered  UHvleHS  fur  Hale  us  hu- 
man (uoi)  by  sprinkling  it  with  petroleum  or  to  1ie 
giveu  to  the  Jardin  des  Plaiiten  (or  the  use  of  the 
wild  atilnialH.  Iu  this  way,  not  n  "iiiifle  poiiuil  tit 
meat  Lt  offered  for  sale  iu  Paris  withiiut  it  having 
been  examined.  Before  each  carcass  leaves  the  almt- 
totrs  the  ofUcials  at  the  exit  louk  to  see  Chat  it  is 
properly  stamped,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
veiKbed,  in  order  to  claim  the  various  dues  which 
muHt  immedlstely  be  paid  to  them.  Anioni;  these 
is  a  sum  of  two  francs  i>er  hundred  kiloKruiuniPH 
(alHiutt4.su  per  ton)  which  Is  named  the  "slauijhtifi- 
Ikiumc  tax,"  and  which  the  muuiclpality  sets  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  and  inaiute- 
nauce  in  a  ^>od  state  of  repair  of  the  abattoirs.  The 
total  amount  which  the  city  annually  receives  from 
the  Villett^  sUughterhouHes  is,  in  round  flgnrer, 
l;l3a.O0U  ($BOa.O00).  a  good  deal  of  this  is  naturally 
represeuled  by  direct  dues  on  meat,  Imt  at  the  sanje 
time  the  sums  which  it  receives  from  other  sources 
constitute  no  nwMi  put  of  Its  revenue. 


Si^Ic  industries  siiniUr  to  thosi.'  with  which 
wi;  arc  familiar  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards 
are  carried  on  insiilc  the  abattoirs,  and  these 
all  contribute  to  tlie  budget  of  the  city  of 
I'aris.  Monopolies  ot  tiicse  minor  trades  are 
sold  at  auction  to  tho  highest  bidders.  One 
lirm  iia.s  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  and 
lire]);iriii|,'  the  material  out  of  which  sausage- 
skins,  violiii  strings,  and  other  things  are 
mailo.  .Another  finds  its  proRt  in  blood,  from 
wliich  it  cxtractM  the  albumen.  A  third  nian- 
uTacturi's  artificial  manure.  A  fourth  makes 
a  specially  of  U-alher.  The  administrative 
fiinctiiins  are  liividoil  between  the  Prefecture 
ot  the  Seine  and  t!io  Prefecture  of  Police. 
The  duties  ot  the  latter  consist  in  maintaining 
good  or<lcr,  iu  seeing  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
premises  in  general,  and  in  guarding  against 
fire. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  of  inspection 
at  Paris  as  comi>ared  with  that  of  London  is 
the  subject  of  enthusiastic  comuieut  by  Mr. 
Lees.  Ill  Paris,  the  detection  of  disease  in 
meat  is  not  left,  as  it  is  in  London,  to  inex- 
perienced slaughterers.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
ample  staff  of  properly  qualified  inspectors. 
It  is  inipossihlo,  in  Paris,  fur  meat  retailed  in 
stores  to  esca|ie  ius]>ection,  as  it  so  frequently 
does  in  London.  In  fact,  the  London  system 
has  broken  down,  and  the  iuspe(;tors  have  had 
to  shift  thi'ir  responsibility  to  tiie  slaughter- 
house foreman.  Iwcause  it  was  practically  im- 
possible tor  thcin  to  examine  every  animal 
slaughtered.  The  slails  of  insper-tors  are  not 
large  enough  to  cope  with  the  task. 
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THE  TRIUMPHANT  PROGRESS  OF  RUSSIAN  DEMOCRACY. 

THE  final  trJuraph  of  democratic  princi- 
ples in  EuBsia  as  foreshadowed  by  cur- 
rent events  is  being  accepted  by  a  large  part 
of  the  European  periodical  press  as  a  wholly 

unexpected  political  development.  Keen  ob- 
BGi'vers  of  Kussiau  history,  both  in  Russia  and 
in  this  country,  liowever,  have  for  years  been 
looking  for  the  decline  of  tlie  Romanov  power 
and  the  advent  to  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment by  the  niaee  i>f  the  people.  One  of  tlio 
keenest -students  of  Russian  conditions  in  this 
country,  himself  a  Russian  by  birth  (Mr.  Iler- 
irian  Uosi'nthal.  who  has  more  than  once  con- 
tributed to  these  pagos),  reminds  us  that  as  far 
back  as  the  early  sixties  of  the  past  century 
tlie  establishment  of  a  Russian  parliament  was 
discussed  at  congresses  of  both  nobles  and 
scinstyos.  Even  some  of  the  bureaucratic 
leader's,  notably  Count  Orlov-Davidov,  court 
master  of  ci-remonii's,  advocated  (in  ISfiS) 
popular  represi'nlalion.  The  feudal  nobility, 
however,  was  too  strong  in  its  opposition  for 
the  Orlov-lJavidiiv  idea  to  succeed.  .Soon  af- 
terward, also.  |K)litical  progress  in  Russia  was 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  growth  of  pau- 
Slavisiii  mid  of  the  narrow  Ureek  Orthodox 
nationalism  of  I'obyedonostzev. 

It  was  this  (irr-ek  (Irtliodnxism  which  nul- 
lified all  the  di'mocratic  tendencies  of  Alex- 
ander II. 's  hiter  years.  Tlie  Russian  (People 
had  been  made  to  believe  that  all  political 
innovation,  nnd  nil  niodern  political  ideals, 
were  antagonistic  ti>  tlie  traditions  of  "  Holy 
Russia."  Hence  the  liigli-handcd  treatment 
of  the  Poles,  the  Armenians,  tlio  Jews,  and 
the  Lutheviin  Genuans.  The  oppression  of 
t)]ese  was  made  a  iix'uns  to  an  <'nd. — that  of 
maintaining  tho  power  of  tlie  bureaucracy. 
The  minor  nationalities  ami  their  asjiir.itions 
for  justice  were  constantly  hrld  tip  before  the 
eyes  of  the  tireek  Orthodox  Rus»iau>4  as  tho 
source  of  all  evil  in  Russia,  and  as  the  only 
■  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  Mani- 
festly, however,  their  deluBion  couhl  m>t  be 
maintained  indefinitely.  The  growing  almses 
in  political  and  economic  life,  and  the  in- 
creasing cunibcrsomeness  of  th<>  corrupt  and 
antiquated  governmental  machinery,  were  cer- 
tain in  the  course  of  time  to  bring  about  a 
popular  disillusionment. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  this  popular 
diailliisionment  was  one  of  the  prime  factors 
in  the  sweeping  success  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  at  the  recent  elections.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  R.  Prank  in  Sua- 
hoda  i  Kultura  (Liberty  utd  CiTiliaation),  the 


BUGcesBor  of  Peter  Struve's  suspended  wat^- 
ly,  Polyamaya  Zvynda  (I'olar  .Star),  the  Jap- 
anese War  hastened  the  fusion  of  the  '■  IntH- 
ligentzia,"^ — that  is,  the  educated  classes.— 
with  the  Russian  masses,  thus  giving  the  falter 
able  and  courageous  leadi.'is  in  their  stmgt^. 
The  auto-bureancracy  had  hitherto  manlgeij 
to  keep  the  two  apart,  re»;orting  at  time*  \a 
desperate  measures  in  attaining  this  end. 

Tlie  tusfon  between  the  "1nt«l)1)^nLzla"aiid  tbf 
maKBeH  niarka  the  beginniOK  of  a  Rossiau  llmnl>^ 
racy,  anrt  whatever  events  iiiaj-  now  rollow.  It  will 
lianllf  he  elimlDated  from  Kiissinn  iiutiona]  Itfe. 
It  Hhould  not  be  forgotten,  iit  tin-  .wime  tlriM,  UuM 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Oi'tliinlox  Riisslnns  wb« 
view  the  approach  of  representattve  govemiUMit 
with  alarm.  They  feel  that  Westeiu  Idow  msf 
luiseii  the  iufluence  of  the  Qreek  OrthodoE  rallgkni. 
and  rather  than  eailanger  the  latter  they  would  pnt 
up  with  the  Inng-exiatlng  political  abuses.  Tbrh 
eftorta  in  behalf  of  the  old  order  of  things  iniisl 
nevertheless  remain  futile,  particularly  since  they 
hail  dlHcredited  themselves  by  siwoclation  wlIJi  th« 
most  lawlcHB  ami  disreputable  elements  of  RonlaD 
society  in  the  "Black  Huudred"orgaalEation8.  Tbs 
hulk  of  the  vutera  HUpported  the  candidates  of  the 
Cotistitntional  Democratic  party  because  they  Mt 
c  iiivhiced  Ihnt  this  more  than  any  other  party  rep- 
nwented  tlie  broader  interestHof  the  entire  nation: 
hence,  its  triumph  may  be  regarded  aa  the  triumph 
of  democracy  itself. 

The  growing  strength  of  tho  young;  democ- 
rai-y  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  fateful 
events  of  tlie  last  two  years.  The  assossins- 
tion  of  I'lehve,  on  July  2S.  1904,  was  a  fear- 
ful  blow  for  the  bureaucracy,  for  he  more 
than  any  other  man  knew  bow  to  keep  in 
working  order  the  rusty  machinery  of  Rus- 
sian administration.  The  iron  hand  that  un- 
hesitatingly crushed  the  least  manifestation 
of  political  dissent  was  removed,  and  the 
country  biviathed  more  freely  under  the  lib- 
eral rfginie  of  Svyatopoik-Mirski.  Then  came 
another  red-letter  <lay  in  the  history  of  Rus- 
sian democraiy— the  22d  of  January,  1905 — 
when  the  peaceful  procession  of  workingmen 
was  fired  iijKm  by  the  soldiers  and  Cossacki. 
The  couimon  people  I'eali/.ed  that  between 
then)  and  the  Czar  was  &  gi-cat  gulf  that  could 
not  be  bridged  by  humble  petition.  The  pop- 
ular mind  was  made  more  receptive  to  demo- 
cratic ideas,  and  the  manifesto  of  October  30, 
l'J05,  was  but  a  recognition  of  the  growing 
democi-acy.  AVith  this  recognition  came  also 
the  attempt  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  popu- 
lar unrest.  The  counsels  of  Trepov  and  other 
reactionaries  prevailed  once  more,  and  then 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  "white  terror." 
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It  was  during  this  period  of  gloom  tliat  RiiKRian 
■leiiiocrncf  Kt«adily  gnthered  strenKth  ami  prepareil 
itM-lftogaiD  tbe  manterjr  Jn  EuNHiatJ  political  life. 
Milfukov  sad,  otter  him,  Frank  point  out  with 
tiiuch  Justice  that  Ruiisia  has  aot  &  lioitrgfOls  claxn 
like  that  of  France  or  Qernianj.  It  ban  its  capital- 
i-iH,  but  thete  are  Dot  welded  itito  a  IxKly  with 
ilisiinct  traditions  and  Ideals.  Thej  are  more  like 
the  CBpitaiist«  ot  the  United  States,  repreiienting 
liiisine»i  interests  rather  than  class  or  party  interests 
mid  traditions.  For  this  reason,  Kussian  democracy 
liiiM  little  to  tear  from  the  organized  opposition  of 
ciipitalist  inttiresla.  The  absence  of  such  opposition 
iiiu-^t  o(  necessity  be  reflected  in  a  more  active 
^rrivrth  of  democracy,  and,  indeed,  one  may  already 
see  from  the  deliberatlunn  of  the  Duma  that  many 
iif  the  reslrictlODS  and  difflculties  that  have  had  to 
lie  overcome  Id  conntries  like  France  and  Germany, 
and  whieb  had  their  origin  with  the  htmrgeolstc, 
will  not  l»ar  tbe  progress  of  popular  government  in 
Kus.~ia.  Frank  Boee  so  far  as  to  claim  that  because 
it  is  tiuimpedeil  by  tradition  democracy  in  Russia 
will  bave  a  development  more  bealtby  and  normal 
thftti  that  of  (iermanj  or  Austria,  and  that  Russian 
[utrlianientarism  mgy  some  day  eerre  as  a  model  for 
oilier  countries. 

Tin;  wriiors  already  quoted,  as  welt  as  otlipr 
ctioful  observers  o(  RuBsiau  jxilitical  coiuti- 
tiuiit).  Bceiii  to  overlook  one  important  fnct 
that  is  to  afffict  yitally  tlie  fartimeB  of  iUissian 
I  It!  II  IOC  racy.  They  fail  to  inako  ]>ro[>er  allow- 
ance for  oationaListic  currents  already  sotting 
in  in  the  political  sea  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  recent  elections  for  tho  Duma,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thai  points  out,  have  demonstrated  forcibly 
tliat  the  variottB  peoples  of  which  the  vast 
population  of  the  country  is  composed  have 
not  at  all  lost  their  identity  undor  tlie  stern 
reyiiiir  of  the  bnrcBucracy.     The  arbitra 


of  the  latter  only  served  to  in- 
tensify tbe  narrower  nationalist 
interests  which  found  expres- 
sion at  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity. 

We   sec.  thus,   that  the  Cauca- 
sians, the  Armenians,  Tatars,  and 
even    the    iiumerlcatly    important 
Little  Russians  of  the  Ukraine,  have 
been  guidnl  in  the  elections  by  their 
own  specific  interestA,  or  at  any  rate 
have  not  allowed  these  interests  la 
become  obscured  in  the  more  gen- 
eral jKilitical  issues.    This  latter  is 
pan  icularly  true  ot  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces,  where  racial  or  na- 
tionalist cunsideratlous   played  an 
important  rOle.    One  may  wpH  un- 
derstand  the  motives  that  guided 
the  Poles  in  seeking  to  emphasize 
ix  a  cuiiiiHultiir      nationalist   issues.     On   the   other 
IT  HtaiiclH  nt  the      hand,  it  Is  difficult  t«  sympathize 
with  the  Baltic  barons  in  their  ef- 
forts to  further  their  own  class  in- 
terests by  organ iuttion.    It  seems  that  tbe  obsolete 
feiKlal  regulations  and  their  treatinetit  o(  the  Lett 
lieosatitry  had  made  few  friends  for  them. 

Nationalist  issues  played  a  less  important  part 
with  the  Jewish  voters,  for  they  understood  that 
their  interests  lay  with  those  ot  the  party  of  popular 
liberty.  None  the  less,  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  vot- 
ers, notably  those  of  the  Zionist  organiaation,  did 
nut  entirely  lose  sight  of  nationalist  issues.  Similar 
movements  were  olnterved  elsewhere. 

The  Duma  has  made  due  recognition  of 
the  nationalist  issues,  and  demanded  in  its 
reply  to  the  address  from  the  throne  that  the 
various  nationalities  be  accorded  full  rights, 
and  bu  alltiwed  to  develop  in  accord  with 
their  own  tratlitions. 

Alexander  Ular,  the  author  of  an  interest- 
ing work,  "Russia  from  Within,"  in  which 
he  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
ways  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  and  court, 
has  just  published  another  work,  on  the 
"  Keconstructiim  of  Russia."  In  discussing. 
ill  the  latter,  the  future  of  Russia  he  suggests 
that  the  empire  may  be  force.l  to  form  a  fed- 
eration of  states  with  a  central  government 
based  on  broad  parliamentary  principles, 
whereby  the  cotnjionent  parts  are  to  be  given 
the  broadest  autonomy. 

What  th«  Pole*  Have  Already  Gained. 

In  commenting  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
Duma  from  the  standpoint  of  rolish  national 
aims  the  /..jodn  (Concord),  the  Polish  weekly 
published  in  Chicago,  points  out  the  fact  that 
in  the  Duma  there  are  more  peasants  than  in 
the  French  Parliament,  more  workingmen 
than  in  iho  English   Parliament,    and   more 
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BchoIaFS  than  in  tlio  German  Reichstag.  It 
is  deserving  of  notice,  save  the  ZgoJa,  that  in 
the  eo-called  fundamental  law  no  mention  is 
made  of  Poland,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinct  mention  is  made  of  Finland. 

The  prewntgovemment  may  Infer  from  this  thitt 
Poland  conittltuteH  a  part  of  that  Russia  which  the 
first  article  declares  to  be  "one  and  indivisible." 
The  Polish  members,  on  the  other  band,  may  inter- 
pret the  omission  of  mention  of  Poland  In  Uie  fun- 
damental law  as  showing  thatthe  relation  of  Poland 
to  Russia  is  not  a  permanent  relation,  but  a  change- 
able one.— a  relatioci  which  pnrliamoDt  has  the  right 
to  regulate  h»  it  may  see  St. 

Analyzing  tlic  result  of  the  elections  and 
commenting  upon  the  parts  taken  by  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  that  make  up  the  Russian 
Empire,  the  Zgotla  declares  that  in  tlie  old 
kingdom  of  Poland  the  reault  of  the  elections 
was,  iu  general,  a  victory  fur  the  Polish  na- 
tional cause.  The  returns  from  nine  of  the 
ten  "  governments  "  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  show  that  in  only  one  (Suwaiki) 
were  the  Poles  defeated.  This  Chicago  Polish 
journal  continues  : 

It  watt  the  National  Democratic  party  that  won. 
This  party  wax  obliged  to  fiKht,  not  only  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Nationalists,  or  Separatist  Jews,  but 
also  the  iIldolenc€^,  the  indifference,  and  the  folly  of 
its  own  commnnity.  The  dsngeroiis,  Irrational 
iigitatlon  against  participation  Id  the  election,  coni- 
bined  In  many  cases  with  Terrorist  crimes,  had  o|>- 
pressed  the  Polish  commnnity  niore  severely  tlian  It 
had  the  Russians.  It  was  only  in  the  very  last  days 
of  the  campaign,  when  it  was  seen  with  what  re- 
lentless solidarity  the  Russian  and  Jewish  masses 
were  making  ready  for  the  election,  only  whew 
such  men  as  SlenkiewicE  and  Slownckl  (author  o( 
"Pharaoh  the  Priest")  began  to  appeal  to  their 
countrymen,— it  was  only  then  that  the  Poles  moved 
and  won  tUe  victory.  They  not  only  captnred  the 
entire  delegation  from  the  two  largest  cities  of  the 


In  Lithnania  and  Ruthenia  (those  pMts 
Russian  Poland  not  compriBed  in  tJie  king- 
dom) the  Poles  elected  twt^nty-four  of  their 
race,  and  in  the  govi  i  iirnc-nts  of  Groilno  and 
Kovno  they  elected  two.  The  ^loremtoent  of 
Minsk,  the  fatherland  of  K^jsciusko  and  other 
distinguislied  Poles,  returned  a,  nambar  of 
their  own  nationality,  including  Aleximler 
Lednicki,  who,  according  to  the  St.  t*Un- 
burg  corregpondeut  of  the  New  YmI;  Sn, 
"  is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  •ttactire 
orator  in  the  Duma."  The  goveinment  of 
Vilua  sent  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishi^  Boop 
and  also  the  Zionist  Jew  liabbi  Lewin,^ 

There  are  some  sLMy-thrce  Polea  vk  the 
Duma,  including  thirty-three  repreaentw*tt 
from  the  old  kingdom,  and  the  rest  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  tlie  empire.  It  ia  aignifi- 
cant  that  a  number  of  eminent  Pedes  were 
elected  from  Russian  cities,  among  tfaeoi  Prof. 
Leon  Fetrazycki,  a  meiiibor  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  £^t.  Petersburg  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  Democrntii: 
party.  There  are  slso  some  fifteen  Poke  in 
the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  aimaj^the 
Polish  deputies,  the  Xg>jila  says 


We  may  expect  that,  all  the  Polish  ti 
act  with  solidarity  Oii  the  point 
Polnnd.  In  its  relati'ni  Ui  ~ 
gronp  will  Join  the  Ci'iistituttonallsto,  4ri. 
trodnctiou  of  a  constitution  would  be  In  fln  UMt- 
estof  all  the  conquereil  countries,  .  .  .  In  oUr  opin- 
ion, also,  the  Polish  (irr:u[>  ought  to  act  tlie  part 
rather  of  a  delegation  fniin  il  foreign  power  than 
the  part  of  representatives  of  a  portton  of.Rnida. 
That  is,  they  should  leave  to  the  RnsaUns  the  sM- 
tlement  of  their  luiemal  and  pnrely  Russian  aCMrs, 
and  not  intermeddle  too  much  iu  thoae  affairs,  in 
order  not  to  oSend  the  Russian  nation. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR  ONE  IN  RUSSIA. 


THE  most  comprehensive,  graphic,  and  aii- 
tboritative  story  we  have  yet  seen  of 
the  memorable  I  Oth  of  May,  when  the  Rus- 
sian Duma  began  its  Bessions,  as  well  as  of  the 
events  which  led  up  to  it  in  the  weeks  iiume- 
diately  preceding,  is  Dr.  K.  J.  Dillon's  account 
in  the  ContempuTury  Review  for  June.  The 
atory  is  told  under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

The  weather  OS  this  auspicious  day  was  su- 
perb,— warm,  clear,  and  sunny.  The  capita! 
on  the  Neva  was  crowded,  and  every  one  was 
on  tiptoe  of  expectation.     The  first  bad  omen 


was  the  latt^ncss  of  his  majesty  the  Csar,  vlio 
was  an  hour  biOiindliand  in  reaching  the  Win- 
ter I'alaco,  where  the  opening  oeremooiea 
worn  to  Uko  place.  At  tliis  point  we  qaote 
Dr.  Dillon's  dcscrii>tion  : 

Naturally,  the  commoners  were  first  at  the  tirst- 
Ing-place,— the  peasants  and  workmen  In  high,  evll- 
■nieiling  b(K>ts,  red  cotton  shirts,  long  coata,  black 
or  colored  blouses,  and  the  others  trim  and  apnwa 
In  evening  drewi.  Some  of  the  homy-bandwl  aaaa 
of  toll  looked  overawed  at  what  they  saw,  and  thalr 
aKt«nlNhnient  (rrew  in  Intensity  as  they  beheld  tba 
new  arrivaU,  the  grand  dignitaries  and  oonitlan 
whoee  every  mavemeot  darted  sbaavM  ol  d 
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hiiii-rnysiDtotheefesotthewoQilering  rustics.  The 
uriindees  sWod  on  tbe  right  baud  of  the  throne,  tlie 
lieople's  chsmploDB  on  the  lett,  each  looking  u|Hin 
the  other  uolOTlngl;.  Clot  h-ot-gold,  glittering  bra  id, 
shimmering  diamonds,  stars,  medsls,  and  bright 
RasbeB  transformed  the  gathering  of  "  soniebodiOH  " 
into  ft  brilliant  picture,  while  the  nobodiea  were  a 
dark  mass  In  whose  somber  hue  the  whit«  sheepskin 
of  a  few  Polish  costumes  and  the  purple  of  a  Ko- 
msn  Catholic  prelate's  robes  were  wholly  abwirbed. 
'■What amixture:''exclaimed  one  of  the  chambei^ 
lains.  "  I  involnntarily  lelt  my  pockets  when  pOHS- 
ing  through  thftt crowd, "remarked  another.  "Some 
of  them  are  real  booliganB,"  declared  an  aristocrat 
from  the  south.  "  AD  these  precious  Htones  are  tlie 
people's."  "So  Is  tbe  palace  and  ail  it  contaltis," 
argrued  one  plebelMi  ftatesmon,  "There  will  be  a 
liolidaf  in  otir  ■trMtTeT7aoon,"B  tUrd  said,  by  way 
or  comforting  his  friends,  "and  t^n  ,  .  .  "  "Aye, 
then  .  .      " 


May  10.) 


It  wtts  cloarly  a  nuBtake,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  to 
rc'ceiviillieiieputiL'sin  the  Winter  1 'al ace.  sine o 
it  gave  tliem,  not  only  a  wrong,  but  a  mischie- 
vous, idea  of  the  life  of  tlie  t'zar.  A  lite  of 
simplicity  and  honn^likcness  is  really  cliarac- 
teriatic  of  the  Russian  iniperial  family,  where- 
as when  the  peasants  looked  upon  the  Winter 
Palace,  with  its  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  as  one  of  the  Apostles  regardetl  Mary's 
costly  ointment  of  spikenard,  their  thoughts 
resembled  his :  "  Wliy  was  not  this  ointment 
sold  for  titree  hundred  pence  and  given  to 
the  i)Oor?"  "All  the  starving  peasants  in 
the  empire  might  Ke  fed  for  a  twelvemonth  on 
the  proceeds  ol  the  sale  of  the  wealth  accumu- 
lated here.  And  that  was  a  train  of  thought 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  raised." 
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During  the  entering  marcli,  says  Dr.  Dillon, 
the  Emperor  himself  was  scarcely  noticed, 
but  the  two  Empresses,  his  wife  and  his 
mother,  were  the  center  of  all  eyes.  The  Czar 
himself  was  very  inconspicuous. 

For  his  somber  military  uniform,  his  slight  fig- 
ure, low  size,  and  modest  air  and  gait,  the  absence 
of  all  theatrical  devices, — even  the  ermine  mantle 
which  lay  untouched  on  the  throne, — everything,  in 
a  word,  contributed  to  render  many  unconscious  of 
his  presence.  Playing  the  most  prominent  rCAe  on  a 
great  historic  occasion,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
been  his  care  to  dress  suitably  for  the  part.  His 
trusty  cousin,  the  German  Kaiser,  would  have  un- 
dertaken to  teach  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
but  the  Czar  had  nobody  near  him  who  could  give 
him  sound  advice.  The  consequence, — one  of  the 
consequences, — was  tliat  he  seemed  to  have  dropped 
casually  into  the  throne-room  like  a  superfluous 
man,  to  whom  no  special  place  had  been  assigned. 
During  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum  the  Emperor 
prayed  and  crossed  himself  piously,  like  any  of  his 
subjects.  The  commoners,  if  they  prayed  at  all, 
prayed  in  secret,  their  left  hand  knowing  not  what 
their  right  hand  was  doing.  When  the  Te  Deum 
was  over  and  the  monarch  stood  alone  at  the  end  of 
the  room  farthest  from  the  throne  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  modest  api)earance  and  the  Solomonic 
glory  of  his  courtiers  was  painful.  And  then  when, 
still  alone,  he  walked  slowly  up  the  hall,  all  eyes 
riveted  on  his  person,  one  regretted,  for  his  sake, 
that  there  was  so  little  in  the  outer  man  to  foster 
admiration  or  even  to  rei>ay  curiosity.  He  ascended 
the  throne  with  a  degree  of  delil)eration  and  slow- 
ness which  seemed  exaggerated,  and  his  refusal  to 
don  the  imperial  mantle — which  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  worn  before  he  entered  the  hall — intensi- 
fied the  feeling  of  disillusion  that  came  over  many 
of  the  s|>eclators.  The  reading  of  the  speech  was 
well  done ;  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  the  intonation,  the 
clearness  of  articulation,  were  all  admirable.  And 
yet  there  was  that  wanting  which  is  like  sunshine 
to  a  l)eautiful  landsca|)e,  or  a  smile  to  a  lovely  wo- 
man. The  speech,  which  he  himself  composcMl  after 
having  read  and  disapproved  three  several  draft^s 
presented  by  his  advisers,  lacked  the  heart-fire  that 
inspirits  men  and  captivates  them.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  minds  of  his  heroes,  and  in  Russia  men's 
minds  are  divorced  from  their  wills.  To  move  them 
at  all  one  must  act  upon  their  hearts,  and  the  Km- 
peror  does  not  appear  to  have  hiul  the  open  sesjune 
thereto. 

Speaking  of  the  Taurido  Palace,  in  which 
the  sessions  of  the  Duma  itself  are  being 
held,  Dr.  Dillon  says  :  "The  building  is  light, 
cheerful,  and  spacious.  The  chamber  of  meet- 
ing is  better  lighted  and  more  spacious  tlian 
the  German  Reichstag,  and  is  a  worthy  coun- 
cil chamber  for  the  chosen  spokesmen  of  a 
■great  nation."  After  the  opening  ceremonies 
the  regular  business  of  the  session  began. 

Quel  milanQcI  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Old  Be- 
lievers, Roman  Catholic  priests  and  one  bishop, 
Germans,  Poles,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Lutherans, 


Esthonians,  evening  dress,  fustian,  court  oofltnmea^ 
and  blouses  elbowed  each  other  on  the  way.  ^'The 
nation  is  coming,*'  people  said,  repeating  the  words 
they  had  learned  in  the  history  of  the  French- Rero- 
lution.  And  the  natioirs  leader?  I  asked  myself! 
But  the  question  suggested  no  name.  Was  there 
among  the  four  hundred  and  sixty  deputies  present 
one  of  those  born  shepherds  of  men  who  exercise  the 
kingship  without  crown  or  scepter,  and  command 
obedience  without  soldiers  or  police  f  Does  any  one 
of  them  know  the  magic  word  which  will  evolve  or- 
der out  of  chaos  t 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  delil)era- 
tions  during  the  first  day's  session  of  the 
Duma,  Dr.  Dillon  compliments  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  party  for  their  moderation  and 
good  judgment. 

All  that  I  shall  venture  to  say,  therefore,  under 
the  present  tangled  conditions  is  that  the  demaudft 
made  by  the  Constitutionar  Democratic  party  for  a 
fully  parliamentary  regime  seem  fair  and  reason- 
able, considering  all  that  went  before,  and  that  if 
granted  they  may  produce  excellent  results  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which  these  demands 
have  been  received  by  the  ministers  who  compose 
the  government  is  unwise,  aggressive,  and  fraught 
with  danger. 

In  Russia,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  aa  in  Ireland, 
land  hunger  is  a  predominant  passion. 

Men  there  would  sell  their  very  souls  for  a  few 
acres.  In  the  Czardom,  the  country  of  radical  so- 
lutions, the  task  of  gratifying  it  is  arduous,  thank- 
less, and  even  dangerous.  There  the  peasants  are 
the  real  empire-bearbrs.  It  is  not  only  the  luxury 
of  the  Winter  Palace,  but  also  the  needs  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  caprices  of  the  legion  of  buraau- 
crats,  which  depend  ui)on  their  daily  toil.  The  mu- 
zhik is  the  Hercules  who  bears  the  bunfeil?of  Atlas. 
Yet  the  soil  he  tills  is  often  split  up  into  narrow 
strips  sei)arated  from  one  another  by  several  miles 
of  other  people's  fields,  and  even  were  it  all  together 
it  would  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  his  needs.  The 
simplest  way  to  gratify  them  would  appear  to  be  by 
a  forced  sale  of  the  estates  belonging  to  private  in- 
dividuals the  crown,  Church,  and  monasteries,  and 
a  fair  distribution  of  them  to  the  i)eople.  Theoret- 
ically, it  all  seems  quite  simple  and  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  roots  of  this  agrarian  difficulty, 
he  continin's,  is  the  incom})etency  of  the  peas- 
ant to  make  tlie  most  of  the  land  he  already 
owns. 

The  Kussian  peasant  is  shiftless,  listless,  and 
tru.stful  in  Providence.  lie  barely  tickles  the  soil, 
and  exjMtcts  it  to  bring  forth  abundance  of  cereals,  i 
The  field  from  which  he  gets  from  20  to  40  poods 
of  corn  would  yield,  under  the  same  conditions,  198 
to  the  IWlgian,  123  to  the  Pi^nglishman,  115  to  the 
Japanese.  Kven  the  landowner  in  Russia  gets  rerj 
much  more  out  of  his  land  acre  per  acre  than  the 
I)easant,  l^ecause  he  knows  how  to  till  it  better.  But 
taking  peasant  and  squire  together  we  find  that  the 
Russian  harvest  yields,  on  an  average,  23.4  poods  of 
rye  or  wheat  per  head  of  the  population,  wharsis 
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•th  American  gives  66.9,  the  Danish  50,  and 
<tro-H  ungariau  47.4.  Therefore,  a  mere  addi- 
arable  soil  tx)  the  peasants'  farms  will  not 
tiings  better ;  and  if  that  addition  means  a 
ig  of  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  private 
nals.  it  will  make  things  very  much  worse, 
is  is  the  reason  :  The  landloi-ds  do  relatively 
or  their  estates.  They  till  them  rationally, 
ining  their  fertility.  And  as  they  possess  a 
mount  of  the  soil,  the  consequence  is  that 
is  enahleil  to  keep  up  her  favorable  balance 
?,  toUilingalwut  thirty-five  millions  sterling. 
:,  is  the  conviction  of  many  experts,  wh(y«e 
tions,  however,  I  have  not  myself 'verified, 
t,he  estates  or  a  large  part  of  the  estates  now 
ng  to  the  landlords  were  to  be  expropriated 
tl  to  the  i)ejisants  Russia  would  cease  to  ex- 
•eals,  the  balance  of  trade  would  no  longer  be 
favor,  she  would  be  unable  to  provide  the 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  foreign 
id  bankruptcy  would  again  be  in  sight. 

cover,  this  will  not  be  any  permanont 
•n,  because,  as  soon  as  by  thrift,  hard 

or  special  mental  equipment  certain 
ts  become  rich  landowners  themselves 
hers  will  without  doubt  attack  tlieiri  as 
ists.  Indeed,  in  some  provinces  tlie 
ts  have  left  off  burning  landlords' 
s  and  are  now  setting  fire  to  the  farm- 

of  well-to-do  muzhiks 
Br  declaring  that  Count  Witte  resigned 
•eniiership  because  his  work  was  inter- 
with  by  General  Trepov,  "  who  is  now 
al  governor-general  of  Russia,"  Dr.  Dil- 
ys  :  *'  Throughout  all  the  events  since 
'8   departure,   the  voice   has   been  the 


voice  of  Goremykin,  but  the  plans  were  those 
of  Trepov."  Trepov,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  is  a 
combination  of  Pobyedonostzev  and  Plehve. 
Goremykin  is  '*  a  political  jellyfish."  He  is 
incapable  of  planning  a  rounded  policy,  **  or 
of  doing  three  hours'  work  without  lying 
down."  The  country,  however,  is  not  de- 
ceived. It  is  the  crown  and  the  autocracy 
that  are  blind. 

The  peasants  no  longer  believe  in  promises  made 
by  the  authorities.  Deeds  alone  can  convince  them, 
and  the  crown  has  not  money  enough  nor  land 
enough  to  redeem  even  a  mo<lerate  promise.  In  the 
Democrats  they  still  have  faith,  and  the  Democrats 
offer  them  far  more  land  than  the  government  can. 
Therefore,  tlie  peasants  will  support  that  party  in 
all  political  questions  in  order  to  obtain  its  support 
in  the  agrarian  question. 

Dr.  Dillon  is  rareful  not  to  make  any  dog- 
matic statements  as  to  the  future.  He  ven- 
tures, however,  tliis  proplietic  statement  : 

There  is  no  hope,  therefore,  that  the  crown  and 
the  Duma  will  combine  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
Russian  nation.  A  conflict  is  inevitable,  and  the 
parliament  has  the  clioosing  both  of  the  ground  and 
the  issue.  There  may  be  .some  further  debates  in 
the  Duma ;  this  agrarian  bill,  for  instance,  may  be 
discussed  and  passed,  but  it  must  finally  lie  .sent  to 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  where  it  will  surely  be 
interred.  Then  Ru.ssia's  best  men  will  withdraw  or 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  monarch  will  find  himself 
confronted  with  the  nation.  Then  a  series  of  con- 
fiicts,  disorders.  Jacqueries,  will  probably  begin  of 
which  the  present  generation  has  no  adequate  con- 
ception. 
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AT  the  vast  industrial  and  commercial 
?xpansion  of  our  day  brings  with  it  the 
icy  to  bend  the  structure  of  cities  to  its 
regardless  of   the  element  of  beauty, 

ought  to  be  an  essential  consideration, 
uth  that  needs  no  demonstration.  In 
sing  this  subject  with  much  warmth  in 
me  of  the  Woche  (Berlin),  Professor 
rlein,   of    Darmstadt,   pictures   a  wan- 

whose  **unstilled  longing"  leads  him 
to  his  native  village,  whose  every  tree 
one  are  dear  to  his  heart.  He  finds  it 
rt<.'d  into  a  popular  summer  resort,  with 
}  *'  modern  conveniences." 

old  church  spire,  the  poplars  at  the  entrance, 
itsappeared,  and  the  wanderer  has  not  the 
;o  enter  the  renovated  church.  The  village, 
many  other  places,  has  been*  extended.  The 
tf  a  first-class  surveyor  have  been  adopted  by 
thoritiea,  "choking  every  free  effort  in  the 


direction  of  sound  common  sense."  Most  of  the 
building  plans  emanated  from  the  parties  in  charge 
of  the  building  construction.  Plaster  and  panel- 
work  gave  way  to  glazed  bricks,  destroying  the  har- 
mony of  the  quaint  colored  window-frames,  of  the 
simple  doors  with  their  symbolic  ornaments. 

People  have  no  doubt  grown  conscious, 
the  writer  says,  of  the  flagrant  offenses  of 
this  nature  which  have  been  and  are  still  be- 
ing daily  perptitrated,  and  consciousness  is  a 
road  to  betterment.  But  along  with  this  knowl- 
edge, resignation  and  discouragement  have 
also  spread.  Is  there,  then,  no  way  to  stem 
the  destruction  of  the  old  culture  ?  Must  mod- 
ern architectural  efforts  infallibly  lead  to  aes- 
thetic vulgarity,  to  brutality  of  sentiment? 
Must  the  modern  life  on  one  hand  and  indus- 
try with  its  prosiness  on  the  other  irresistibly 
do  violence  to  and  dishonor  a  nobler  culture  ? 

These  questions  can  best  be  answered  by 
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inrt  utrect*  exhibltcl  ftt  tho  recent  Dresden 


terpret&tion  of  the 
building  laws,  and  by 
a  moat  liberal  BTBtem 
of  iJiBpenBatioDB.  Here 
every  artistic  idea  has 
a  cbance  of  acceptance, 
provided  it  does  not 
run  counter  to  tlie  pub- 
lic good.  In  tbe  first 
place,  tbe  greateet  care 
is  taken  that  the  et reels 
should  present  pictur- 
esque views.  Of  what 
avail  is  the  finest  struc- 
ture if  it  cannot  be 
properly  viewed  ?  We 
inuBt  remember,  also, 
that  there  are  no  ab- 
solute standards  ;  that 
a  great  edifice  or  mon- 
ument does  not  appear 
great  under  all  circum- 
stances. Too  large  a 
surrounding  space  makes  a  great  structure 
appear  sinall.  Tliis  is  nuticfable  in  the  case 
of  most  of  our  cat)ieii mis  and  monuments. 

Finally,  we  ujay  ask:  Are  we  in  reality  a 
speciPB  intent  only  upon  going  rapidly  from 
one  point  to  anolhur,  that  a  straight  line  must 
bo  tho  standard  of  our  streets  ?  Do  we  not 
like  to  saunter  and  gaze  as  wo  walk,  and  does 
a  Blight  curvature  of  the  street  obstruct  com- 
munication? Is  it  nut.  on  the  contrary,  of 
extraordinary  value,  since  we  thereby  gener- 
ally obtain  a  view  of  sonietliing  woitb  looking 
at,  instiiad  of  always  steering  toward  tbe  des- 
olate "vanishing  p"int"  —  toward  nothing? 
With  this  consciousness,  efforts  are  mads 
throughout  Hesse  to  select  salubrious  and  ar- 
tistic sites  fur  building  purposes.  After  the 
new  streets,  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  referred  to,  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted in  Darmstadt  and  the  public  edifices 
shall  unfold  their  beauty  on  every  Btde,  like 
ited  right  jewels  in  a  setting  of  handsome  avenues,  the 
over  his  possessions  ;  Ins  neighbor  iiuist  be  superiority  of  these  as  contrasted  with  the 
considered.  Tlie  height  of  buildings,  for  ex-  many  prosy,  straight  streets  of  tlie  city  will 
ample,  may  be  limited  in  the  interest  of  the      be  generally  recognized. 

public.     If  not,  an  anarchic  stale  of  things  IJiit  evi'U  the  best  plana  may  be  marrod  by 

would  prevail.     The  rights  of  tbe  individual      tbe  erection  of  tasteless  buildings.     The  gov- 


casting  our  eyes  upon  a  sinall  section  of  C 
many  where  during  the  past  few  years  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  in  various  wiiya 
to  harmonize  modern  retiuircnients  with 
thetic  considerations.     That  section  is  Hesse. 

The  nieaniiig  o(  nil  the  forces  nt  work  here  is  best 
-expreHseil  by  the  words  "We  want  to  (It  in."  He 
who  at*  \a  utepH  niodently  back  without,  surrender- 
ing hit"  distinctive  diameter.  Thi«  niodesty  implies 
a  certnin  wlf- restraint  that  sliiins  every  xort  of 
coDHpiuncmHiiesH  aiid  has  due  reK'trd  tor  others'  /eel- 
iDgH.  It  is  \u  striking  ci>ntra.tttn  that,  striving  after 
"individuality"  which  no  many  neeni  to  recognize 
as  a  perniiatitj  of  our  tinie  as  diHtinguiHiicd  from 
other  epochs  nt  eivilixntion.  This  individuality 
does.  Indeed.  n|ii>enr  to  lie  an  expression  of  our  day, 
but  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  a  necessary  or 
desirable  one. 

The  individual  who  forms  part  of  a  com- 
munity,— and  this  is  a  matter  of  choice, — 
must  suipHLit  to  siicial  considerations.  He 
must  have  a  regard  to  the  rigbls  of  others. 
Tbe  private  owner  ha 


L  general,  restricted  by  building  laws. 
This  restriction  is  necesBary  and  a  source  of 
blessings  if  the  provisions  of  these  laws  serve 
the  common  welfare.  But  "  reason  becomes 
folly,  benefiU»  curse,"  if  instead  of  serving 
the  public  they  shackle  natural  sentiment. 
In  Hesse,  "  unnecessary  and  irrational  cloga 


erniiient  of  Hesse  is  aiming  to  further  artis- 
tic development  without  involving  increased 
expense.  In  selling  land,  it  reserves  the  right 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  a)slbetic  features 
of  tho  building  to  be  erected  upon  it.  Any- 
body may  design  and  build — provided  bo  of- 
fers something  good.     II  a  thing  is  objectnd 


ftre  sought  to  be  avoided  "  by  a  judiciouB  in-     to,  it  is  not  simply  forbidden,  but  efforts  are 
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reason  with  the  builder  and  teach 
etter  way. 

latest  blessing  for  the  land,  however, 
it  from  the  famous  monument-de- 
Its  object  is  to  protect  all  artistic 
;  from  encroachment.  A  list  of  such 
and  also  of  street  prospects,  is  drawn 
Dever  wishes  to  make  any  change  in 
inity  must  publish  his  intention, 
iefenders,"  assisted  by  a  voluntary 
to  it  that  the  changes  are  not  to  the 
,  of  the  structures  to  be  preserved, 
section  must  naturally  be  conducted 
most  sensitive  regard  for  the  right- 
•ements  of  our  time.  The  men  se- 
the  state  are  both  eminently  artistic 
tically  experienced,  so  that  their 
thip  has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
ers  as  well  as  of  the  community. 


Even  the  smallest  venture  is  deemed  worthy 
of  attention,  and  the  best  solution,  artistically 
and  economically,  is  sought.  Private  enter- 
prise is  thus  incited,  leading  to  beneficial 
results. 

All  this  rouses  a  love  of  country  which  manifesto 
itself  in  many  ways.  Aud  this  influence  is  exerted 
in  such  a  quiet,  elevated  way  that  but  few  are  aware 
of  it.  This  is  the  true  culture  of  art.  We  partici- 
pate thus  in  the  history  of  art.  For  we  pass  away, 
but  the  evidences  of  our  activity  remain,  and  upon 
these  depend  the  judgment  and  estimation  of  our 
time  by  our  posterity.  .  .  .  Therefore,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  successes  in  Hesse,  no  one  whose  heart  is 
touched  by  the  miseries  of  the  present  should  de- 
spair. There  is  a  road  to  betterment,  but  only  a  few 
have  found  it.  The  magic  words  are :  Culture  of 
the  heart  instead  of  a  one-sided  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect. Put  men  at  the  lielm  profound  in  feeling,  rich 
in  knowledge,  great  in  achievement,  and  they  will 
bear  you  to  a  splendid  future  1 


WEST  POINT  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 


i^ARY  academies  are  not  commonly 
cognized  as  institutions  especially 
for  the  development  of  citizens.     It 

assumed  that  their  discipline  is  of  a 
;hnical  character  and  has  little  to  do 
training  of  character  in  its  broader 

Col.  Charles  W.  Lamed,  of  the 
nt  faculty,  writing  in  the  Juno  num- 
irmy  and  Navy  Life  (New  York), 
ground  that  in  this  matter  of  ethical 
I  the  military  schools  are  doing  bet- 
ihe  civil  schools,  since  they  seek  to 
itrol  of  the  student  in  all  his  rela- 
ife.     Tn  this  regard  Colonel  Lamed 

United  States  Military  Academy  to 
ne. 

there  are,  without  doubt,  in  its  operation, 
to  the  constraint  imposed  by  its  limited 
and  some  to  mistakes  in  method.  A  lim- 
range  and  certain  amount  of  violence  to 
f  and  independence  of  initiative  is  insepa- 

the  technical  specialism  of  a  military  ca- 
X)mpels  the  trimming  of  idiosyncrasy  to 
1  of  a  common  pattern ;  but  for  citizen- 
he  moral  and  virile  elements  of  personal- 
>r  physical  rectitude  aud  vigor,  the  work 
>int  is  so  great  and  unique  that,  had  it  no 
tiou,  its  product  would  be  an  invaluable 
e  country. 

period  of  adolescence,  when  character  is 
I  impulse  wayward,  before  the  stereotype 
ontrol  and  constraint  are  the  essential 
Impressing  permanent  form  upon  young 

If  the  material  can  be  removed  from  con- 
1^  impurities,  fused  in  the  furnace  of  hard 
kept  in  its  mold  until  it  has  set,  the  best 
OW  tlMI^  9dTK^t4(ni  CUD  do  for  character, 


provided  the  mold  is  a  noble  one.  What  West  Point 
does  for  its  cadets  is  precisely  this :  It  takes  its 
youth  at  the  critical  period  of  growth  ;  it  isolates 
them  completely  for  nearly  four  years  from  the 
vicious  influences  that  corrupt  yount^  manhood,  and 
from  the  atmosphere  of  commercialism  ;  it  provides 
absorbing  employment  for  both  mental  and  phys- 
ical activities ;  it  surrounds  them  with  exacting 
responsibilities,  high  standards,  and  exalted  tradi- 
tions of  honor  and  integrity,  aud  it  demands  a  rigid 
accountability  for  every  moment  of  their  time,  and 
every  voluntary  action.  It  offers  them  the  induce- 
ment of  an  honorable  career,  and  sufficient  compe- 
tence as  the  reward  of  success ;  and  it  has  impera- 
tive authority  for  the  enforcement  of  its  conditions 
and  restraints. 

Colonel  Larned  summarizes  the  formative 
influences  at  West  Point  as  follows  : 

I.  Restraint. — For  four  years,  with  the  exception 
of  one  furlough  of  two  months,  the  cadet  is  in  a 
place  of  ideal  natural  beauty  and  completely  aloof 
from  every  form  of  vicious  influence,  but  with  suffi- 
cient social  enjoyment  and  abundant  unremitting 
physical  exerfcise. 

II.  Discipline  and  Compulsion. —  By  which  all 
faculties,  mental  and  bodily,  are  directed  into  chan- 
nels of  professional  activity  and  kept  working  at 
full  normal  pressure  without  undue  relaxation  or 
possi])ility  of  evasion. 

III.  Tradition.— The  cumulative  moral  sense  of 
the  spirit  of  the  corps  for  a  century,  by  which  its 
standards  have  been  formed  and  vitalized. 

IV.  Personal  accountability  for  every  conscious 
act. 

V.  Mental  Training. — Resulting  from  a  wisely 
selected  and  a  vigorously  maintained  high  minimum 
standard,  exacted  relentlessly  by  daily  recitations 
and  rigid  examinations,  admitting  of  no  neglect, 
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(From  a  painting  by  E.  D.  Robb.) 


t  ii)^>thpr  with  habitxof  conceDtrated  stuily  »l  rvgiilnr 

VI.  Rew«nl.— The  itiploinn  of  West  Point,  which 
ixn  comprelieHslve  giinrniitw  iif  ctmrntter  oncj  ot  »ll- 
nroiiiiil  acMial  accoiniiliHliniutit — |ih]>itiil  ntid  iiivn- 
tal — hnriiig  but  few  piinilh>lii  iin  varth,  hu'I  a  ixim- 
iiilwiidii  in  tlie  United  StntOM  aTnij-— Kii  hi>iionilile  life 
[inift^Hiiinii,  witti  certHliity  iif  advance nieut. 

In  the  stiitie  iiiimlKir  of  Armi/  mul  Xnvt/ 
Life,  tlie  iifw  W.'Bt  I'.iint  luiiliUnf;  Bclioimi, 
wiiicli  is  ftlroatly  wull  umlei-  way,  is  "<ivs<- filled 


in  (.lotail  )iy  Gcn.  Albert  L.  Mills,  the  Fetirisg 
Bupi'rintcnilent  of  the  acaderuy.  Fromineot 
among  tho  mrw  Imil^linKs  will  be  the  new 
Caiii^t  Iknacks,  tii«  (iyinnaBinm,  the  Cadet 
Chajicl.  tlie  new  Acadoiiiic  HiiihiiRg,  and  thfl 
HupiTintrndi'iit's  cWii-e.  Tho  new  Adininis- 
triLtion  Hiiilding  (optHiHiti:  the  Cailet  Mess), 
and  thi;  new  Hiding  Hall,  will  be  the  Grst  of 
tho  grouji  of  biiiUlinga  to  be  seen  on  the  river 
from  the  south. 


IBSEN  AS  A  WORLH  FORCE  FROM   MANY  VIEW-POINTS. 


IN  many  hiogrtiphical  and  criticid  articles 
appoiirmg  in  the  mimthlies  and  WPoklicB 
o(  this  country  and  Knglaiid  thft  careor  ami 
influence  of  llenrjk  Ibsi'n  an'  s<-t  forth.  Note- 
worthy among  the  moro  sorioiis  articles  on 
this  subject  is  the  one  in  llie  Alhuiir  by  the 
eminent  Kngliuh  critic,  K-lmund  fJosse.  A 
striking  coincidence  ln'twei'n  thi^  ciirwrs  and 
doatliB  of  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche  is  jiniiited  uut 
by  Mr.  Uoase.  Each  of  thesi;  two  men.  he 
says,  '■  wlio  represented  in  the  aecoml  halt  of 
the  nineteenth  century  pure  intelliK'TLce  in  its 
proudest  and  most  indet>endcnt  form,  ceased 


before  the  elowfi  of  tlieir  mortal  life  to  enjoy 
the  light  of  tliouglit.  It  is  probable  thmtboth 
NietKscho  and  liwn  suffered  the  penal^  due 
to  excessive  tension  of  ceri'bral  effort"  Per- 
lia))S,  however,  continues  Mr.  Gosse,  Ibsen's 
ultimate  i>!jytiie(il  exhimstion  was  in  part  due  ] 
to  lh<'  struggle  iie  iiLiiintiiinwl  all  his  life. 

Vfv!  "f  lis  eiiiiM  einliin?  the  Mrnin  of  nnlmsal 
o|)[)i>vltiim  to  llic  world  iiruund  us.  During  tttm 
^renter  |uirt  <if  liis  life,  n>Keu  accepted  and  «adnrcd 
thin  Hlndn.  lie  wnn  iu  tlio  pnniUon  ot  a  man  who 
ItiiilH  hiiiiwlf  in  a  liiTiatlc  nnylum,  and  whose  wltola 
elliirt  1«  coiicentnitwl  on  prewrving  his  tjinlty  Intact 
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Idnt  of  K  world  of  illusioD  and  absorditr. 
rh&t  Burotieaa  aooiety,  and  In  particular 
in  Kodetj,  appeared  to  Ibsen  from  about 
IG.  He  was  opposed  to  everything ;  he  felt 
o  be  a  perfectly  normal  Individual  In  dan- 
□g  swept  awaj  by  a  leaping,  foaming  flood 

and  ignorance.  He  had  not  merely  to  try 
few  other  individuals  from  the  mass  of 

be  had  the  inflnite  strain  and  anxiety  of 
keep  himself  from  any  nolDteDtioDal  con- 
rith  the  maaa. 

fouod  Norway  "in  a  state  of  im- 
ed  and  remote  civilization,  ...  a 
of  timid  thoughts  and  vapid  apprecia- 
It  needed  an  Ibsen  to  make  his 
are  ran  deep  into  its  substance  and 
gilt  and  sir  by  breaking  up  the  old 
oni  and  Bmasfaing  the  hypocrisies  to 
[a  early  assumed  his  "  self -constituted 

UaU-tatyrikus,   or  public  hangman, 
ly  and  yigorously  lasliing  those  who 
power." 
reea  and  conditions  w)iich  surrounded 

years  were  of  a  nature  to  destroy  an 
^ty  leas  vigorons  than  his.  Ibsen, 
.  was  strengthened  by  these  forces, 
ifltimes  forgotten  that  lie  came  from 
ly  Puritanical  family.  In  this  con- 
Mr.  Gosse  says : 

'Oee  la  Skien,  where  he  was  born  in  182S, 
•A  down  a  tewyears  ago.  I  once  expressed 
ly  sympathy  for  the  inhabitantB  of  Skien, 
ived  of  their  only  hostHge  to  immortality. 
1;  "Don't  pity  them  for  losing  my  hirth- 
ty  didn't  deserve  to  have  it." 


the  great  Norwegian's  a 


a  writing 


(From  B  pastel  b;  Obtm- 


rlKht,  nearest  the  church.) 


his  plays,  Mr.  (iosse  says  that  it  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  "he  tried, 
not  to  produce  a  more  or  less  satirical  enter- 
tainment, but  to  stagger  the  national  con- 
science by  presenting  to  it  an  absolutely 
momentous  dilemma."  Ibsen  was  not  an  op- 
timist ;  at  least,  not  a  fighting  optimist. 

He  was  one  who  donbted  "clouds  wonld  break," 
who  dreamed,  since  "right  waa  worsted,  wrong 
would  triumph."  With  Robert  Browning  he  had 
but  tbia  one  thing  in  common,  that  both  were 
flghters,  both  "held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  t«) 
flght  better,"  but  the  dark  fatalism  of  the  Nor- 
wegian poet  waa  in  other  things  in  entire  opposition 
to  the  sunshiny  hoperu1nes.s  of  the  Rnglish  one. 
Browning  aad  Ibsen  alike  considered  that  the  race 
must  be  reformed  periodically  or  it  would  die.  The 
former  anticipated  reform  as  cheerily  as  the  sower 
expects  harvest.  Ibsen  had  no  snch  happy  certainty. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  up 
the  old  illusions,  the  Imperative  call  for  revolt,  but 
his  faith  wavered  as  to  the  success  of  the  new  move- 
ment. The  old  order,  in  Its  resistance  to  all  change, 
Is  very  strong.  It  may  be  shaken,  bnt  it  is  th«  work 
of  a  blind  Samson,  and  Tia  less,  to  bring  tt  rattling 
to  the  ground. 

As  to  the  tone  of  his  message,  Mr.  Gosse 
admits  that  it  waa  acrimonious,  "  tasting  in 
the  mouth  like  aloes." 

He  prepared  adose  for  a  sick  world,  and  he  made 
it  as  nauseous  and  ostringentax  he  could,  for  he  was 
not  inclined  to  be  one  ot  those  physicians  who  mix 
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i«ni  with  f  h«lr  julep.    There  wbs  no  other  writer  of 
tf#-jiliin  111  th#*  iiiiiet(M>nth  century  who  was  so  bitter 
In  «l<;MhiiK  with  human  frailty  as  Ibsen  was.     By  the 
mUXf  of  hlH  rruel  cl«»arness  the  satire  of  Carlyle  is 
hlii4l«?i-,  X.\u*  iliatrl(N*H  of  LooiMrdi  shrill  and  thin. 
All  oth#rr  rrfnriiKTM  fWMMu  angry  and  benevolent  by 
l-iiriin;    fliMMi  1h  uniformly  and  impartially   stern. 
'Jli»i».  \in  pi-nlNMl  diMi|Rfr  into  the  problems  of  life  than 
«*fiy  iiihiT  niixli^rn  dramatist  is  acknowledged,  but  it 
wnf.  l.lo  K.iii-|/lral  calmness  that  enabled  him  to  do  it. 
'I  \i*:  |ii<itili-iii  plays  of  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils  flutter 
wIMi  i-inniiun,    with   pngudice  and  pardon.      But 
lti.!«-ii.  Mriihoiit  impatience,  examines  under  his  mi- 
I  fii>:i  <i|rt«  itil  the  prot(>an  forms  of  organic  social  life, 
Mini  I'ltdly  draws  up  liis  diagnosis  like  a  report. 

\ri  hi  lliii  InMiii'Milous  influence  of  tho  poet- 

>*.rMiM'|y  will  a  vnice  l)e  found  to  demur  to  the 
•:t*ii«'iiii'iit.  thai  Ihwn  let  fresh  air  and  light  into  the 
firtilfiiifil  llfi^  that,  hti  roughly  but  thoroughly  awak- 
fiii-ff  lh<i  nal  tonal  conN(>ience,  that  even  works  like 
'  Ofi'inl.i,"  wlilrh  shocked,  and  works  like  **Ros- 
lfl<^f >-liiiliii,"  which  insult4Ml,  the  prejudices  of  his 
f  fttiiiii  yiiiiiu  WITH  excellent  in  their  result.  Thecon- 
f|fM  ii  «if  NfirwJiy  by  this  dramatist,  who  reviled  and 
Mil  IK  V*m\  uiid  atianrloned  his  native  land,  who  railed 
Ml  t'\t  r  y  natlnnal  habit  and  showed  a  worm  at  tho 
fiMil  nf  tivfiy  national  tradition,  is  amazing.  The 
llfniK  old  man  lived  long  enough  to  Ik?  accompanied 
l#i  l»l.t  Miavrt  'Mu  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  iia- 
f  hill.  "  mill  hii  who  had  almost  starved  in  exile  to  Ui 

I  oMiliK  led  1^1  Mm  last  n'sting-place  by  a  parliament 

Mlltl  M   tllMM- 

Mr>MirdiMK  t^H^  roRHons  for  Ibsen's  lack  of 
|if|iiiliii  il  V  with  tho  two  Kn^lishspeakinfi:  p€»o- 
|i|i .!.  Ml  tinririo  MHVH  iIhs  of  tlic  gru«lg(»  bome 
M|/nint:l.  Ill  III  l»y  Knglislimen  and  Americans. 

fi  hi  I  hill  hin  moral  anger,  his  violent  appeal  to 
iMiiiii  li'iiiit,  aii«  with  diflh^ilty  understood  by  those 
i^hii  hni'fi  Kiiii%ii  lip  in  the  atmosphere  of  Anglo- 
r<it«fifi  iipiliiilntii.  Amer{c4ins  and  Englishmen  are 
Mlilir  III  llilo,  Ihiillhey  lulmit  with  extreme  difficulty 
llii>  IiImi  IIihI  their  iiiillonal  characteristics  are  capa- 
lilt-  of  liiipiiivniiietit.  That  a  poet  should  want  to 
di«iiiiiii"i-  I  III*  illneauen  of  "(iikPs  own  countrj',"  when 

II  hi  iilivioiMi  I  hut-  there  can  lie  no  diseases  there, 
ii(>Miiii  Mil  piiiponleroiiM  an  t-o  rob  the  satire  of  interest. 
Nil  iiiiii  I  oiiiil  iiiiri  i-iiHriilly  a1  tju*k  the  conventions  of 
**llliei  of  the  AiiMl'iHaxoii  nations  except  under  the 
iti»iiiiliie  iif  M'""'*  iiaMonal  ftatl4>ry,  such  as  Mr.  Rud- 
yinil  Kiplliiu  prai-tiHeN,  )N*cause  in  no  other  way 
Miiild  hfi  Mnniiii  any  at h>ntion.  1'he  Germanic  and 
Miiiiiilliiiivliiii  MireNiii-n  leitM  con  fhlent  of  their  virtues, 
iiiiij  Mini II  Miiiniiahle  t(»  reflection,  and  they  will  sit 
lliiiiiiHh  a  tHii'rorinaiien  of  such  a  drama  as  "The 
Wild  hiii<k,"NNkliiu  theniMdves  how  it  affects  their 
liiiini  iHiliirit,  and  what  ineHHage  It  has  to  their  souls. 
Thii  \MMii-lenti  or  KiigiiNh  audience  merely  says: 
*'  WliHl  runny  |NMipie  I  Do  you  siip|K)se  they  are  in- 
liMided  III  Ih<  riiiitiy  f* 

IJiilvorHnllty  of  Ibsen. 

lli«i>n'H  uiiiviM'Hality,  according  to  the  emi- 
\\\^\\\  haniMh  oritic,  (}norgn  Hran(le8(in  anar- 
Uol««  4i|»)M«ariiig  in  tlin   Intlrpr.hdent^  was  due 


(first)  to  the  fact  that  his  essential  moden 
plays  are  written  in  prose,  in  short,  firm  mi- 
tences  easy  to  translate  ;  (second)  that  he 
wrote  less  and  less  for  Scandinavia  alone, 
keeping  a  universal  public  in  view  ;  ami 
(third)  because  he  had  really  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  his  art. 

The  most  esteemed  German  dramatists  before 
him,  as  Friedrich  Hebbel,  came  to  be  looked  upon  ai 
his  mere  forerunners.  The  French  dramatists,  who 
in  his  youth  were  masters  in  the  European  theatens 
became  antiquated  compared  with  his  art.  With 
them  there  is  still  an  intrigue  in  an  antiquated 
form.  Someone  is  made  to  believe  something  and 
reacts.  Since  the  artificial  intrigue  in  Ibsen's  youth- 
ful play,  "Ijady  Inger,"  such  plots  never  more  occur 
with  him.  From  within,  their  characters  are  dis- 
closed. A  veil  is  lifted,  and  we  notice  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  the  personality.  A  second  veil  is  lifted, 
and  we  learn  its  past.  A  third  veil  is  lifted,  and  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  profoundest  nature.  In  all 
these  leading  characters  there  is  a  deeper  perspective 
than  with  any  other  modem  poet,  and  it  is  disclssed 
to  us  without  subtlety. 

An  Interpreter  of  American  Life  7 

^  In  the  same  number  of  the  IndeiyenHenU 
Kdwin  M.  Slosson  elaborates  his  idea  of  Ibsen 
as  an  interpreter  of  American  life,  John  Ga- 
briel Borknian  is  well  known  on  the  streets 
of  American  cities,  says  this  writer.  "He  is 
the  typical  financier  of  the  kind  who  are  now 
being  pilloried  in  the  market-places  by  oflBcial 
and  unofficial  investigators."  "  Pillara  of 
Society,"  Mr.  Slosson  believes,  further,  is  a 
"dramatized  insurance  and  Slocum  scandal," 
and  the  (|ue8tion  of  -  tainted  money  "  is  treat- 
ed in  the  play  ^'C;host8^'  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral bad  inheritance  of  Oswald.  Ibsen  is 
neetled  in  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Slos- 
son, further. 

In  this  country,  especially,  where  some  of  tbe 
plays  are  never  seen  and  rarely  read,  the  Ideas  of 
Ibsen  have  the  freshness  and  interest  that  they  had 
when  they  first  startled  Kurope.  And  nowhere  is 
their  galvanic  shock  more  needed  than  hete.  .  .  . 
Even  more  than  Norway,  America  lies  apart  from 
the  great  currents  of  modern  thought,  and  there  an 
eddies  of  provincialism  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  that  would  match  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Scandinavia.  Ibsen  describes  our  small 
towns  better  than  our  own  writers.  The  vices  of 
the  village,  its  narrow  interests,  its  gossip,  its  ezclu- 
siveness,  and  its  rigid  control  of  the  conduct  and 
opinions  of  the  individual,  are  the  same  here  as  in 
Norway,  and  need  the  same  drastic  exposure. 

His  Fighting  Radicalism. 
^  The  editor  of  tlio  Outlook  cannot  forget  the 
Viking  blood  in  the  old  fighter's  veins.  "  Ibsen 
stood  during  his  whole  life  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  his  face  to  tlie  world,  his  keen  eye 
searching  the  organization  of  society  and  the 
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r  of  men  with  relentless  and  pene- 
ntensity."  As  to  his  dramatic  pre- 
j,  this  writer  says  :  "  Bare,  hard,  re- 
partial,  and  in  the  profoundest  sense 
ft],  as  Ibsen's  interpretation  of  life 
skill  as  a  craftsman,  his  sense  of  dra- 
lues,  his  command  of  dramatic  situa- 
ide  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
f  his  time.*' 

8  Character  Had  a  Soft  Side. 

iitor  of  the  DiaJ,  on  the  other  hand, 

0  point  out  the  least  grim  side  of  the 
^egian's  character.  His  severity  of 
lys  this  writer,  was  due  to  nothing 
tin  the  iron  restraint  dominated  by 
mposed  task. 

1  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  make  this 
but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
keenly,  and  that  volcanic  fires  were  at  play 
he  cold  crust  of  his  outward  seeming.  .  .  . 

reads  with   discernment  the   plays  and 

Ibsen  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
Mrbich  reveal  the  warmest  of  human  sym- 
assages  which  fairly  throb  with  the  feel- 
singularly  sensitive  nature.    Not  only  the 

effusions  of  his  early  manhood,  but  the 
.be  series  of  dramatic  social  studies,  yield 
^  as  this.  And  the  ineffable  tenderness  of 
enesin  "Brand"  and  "Peer  Gynt"  most 
stlly  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion  that  their 
18  a  "  cold  hater  of  his  kind,"  a  morose  and 

spectator  of  the  tragi -comedy  of  life, 
mes  make  us  feel  that  be  had  to  subject 

>  strong  compulsion  to  keep  from  lapsing 
noUonalism  that  would  have  defeat^  the 
purpose  of  his  work,  and  to  ignore  them  is 
fully  blind  to  his  deepest  teachings. 

A  Great  Heart-Searcher. 

I  inevitable,  says  an  editorial  in  the 
>rk  Sun,  written  the  day  after  the 
;  poet's  death,  that  Ibsen  should  shock 
risees  and  Philistines  of  all  countries, 
iftlist  himself  in  respect  of  his  beliefs 
J  future  possibility  of  the  human  race, 
avowed  skeptic  and  a  deflant  cynic 
la  his  estimation  of  existing  men  and 
existing  conditions,  political  and  so- 
3[e  is  now  recognized  in  the  United 
id  England  as  "a  great  heart-searcher, 
rger,  and  truth-re vealer." 

en  depicts  vice,  but  for  him  it  has  no  fas- 
punishment  dogs  it  as  relentlessly  as  Xem- 
ned  OresteSj  or  as  remorse  overtook  Mac- 
le  divine  lawgiver  we  may  abjure,  as  we 
le  penal  statutes ;  but  Ibsen  teaches  that 
s  human  beings  dwell  together  in  organ- 
ties  they  are  subject  to  a  moral  law  that  is 
out  and  enforced  by  penalties  from  which 
lo  appeal,  a  law  which  men  must  obey  or 

>  retribution  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
;tends  Ite  violation,  a  law  by  whose  myste- 


rious and  resistless  workings  goodness  on  this  earth 
harvests  blessings,  while  the  evil-doer  reaps  a  curse. 

His  Personal  Appearance. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  the  English  critic  and 
translator  of  Ibsen,  who  knew  the  old  Nor- 
wegian well,  in  a  paper  in  the  Monthly  Review 
has  the  following  to  say  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  disposition  : 

An  undersized  man  with  very  broad  shoulders 
and  a  large  leonine  head,  wearing  a  long  black  frock 
coat  with  very  broad  lapels,  on  one  of  which  a  knot 
of  red  ribbon  was  conspicuous.  I  knew  him  at  once, 
but  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  his  low  stature.  His 
natural  height  was  even  somewhat  diminished  by  a 
habit  of  bending  forward  slightly  from  the  waist, 
begotten,  no  doubt,  of  shortsightedness  and  the  need 
to  peer  into  things.  He  moved  very  slowly  and 
noiselessly,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, — an  un- 
obtrusive personality.  .  .  .  But  there  was  nothing 
insignificant  about  the  high  and  massive  forehead, 
crowned  with  a  mane  of  (then)  iron-gray  hair,  the 
small  and  pale  but  piercing  eyes  behind  the  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  or  the  thin-Iipped  mouth,  de- 
pressed at  the  corners  into  a  curve  indicative  of  iron 
will,  and  set  between  bushy  whiskers  of  the  same 
dark  gray  as  the  hair.  The  most  cursory  observer 
could  not  but  recognize  power  and  character  in  the 
head  ;  yet  one  would  scarcely  have  guessed  it  to  be 
the  power  of  a  poet,  the  character  of  a  prophet.  .  .  . 
One  would  rather  have  supposed  one's  self  face  to 
face  with  an  eminent  statesman  or  diplomatist. 

An  Old  Friend's  Recollections  of  His  Early 

Life. 

An  intimate  view  of  the  early  days  of  Ibsen 
is  presented  in  an  article  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Critic,  by  C.  L.  Due,  the  only  living 
man  who  was  a  friend  of  his  youth.  Refer- 
ring to  the  great  man's  first  attempts  at  verse, 
this  writer  relates  the  following  incident : 

Like  so  many  young  people,  I  myself  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  poetry.  One  day,  when  I  had  com- 
posed some  verses  on  " Sunset"  that  I  was  proud  of, 
I  took  them  with  me  in  the  evening  when  I  visited 
Ibsen.  He  was  immediately  interested,  and  asked 
to  hear  them.  Having  listened  to  my  recitation,  he 
remarked,  "  I,  too,  write  poetry ; "  and  at  my  request 
he  read  aloud  his  latest  poem,  **Autumn."  It  pleased 
me  very  much,  and  I  said  at  once  that  he  should  get 
it  published.  But  this  he  found  it  impossible  to  ar- 
range. There  was  no  newspaper  in  Grimstad,  and 
publication  in  one  of  the  Christiania  papers  he 
thought  too  much  to  expect.  I  thought  it  might 
be  done,  however,  and  as  I  was  the  local  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chrlstlaniaposten,  1  sent  the  lines  on 
"Autumn"  to  the  editor.  A  few  days  later  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  opening  it  hurriedly 
found  the  poem  in  the  first  column  on  the  front 
page.  It  was  signed  *'Brynjolf  Bjarne."  I  was  im- 
patient for  evening  to  come,  and  when  at  last  I 
proudly  showed  my  friend  his  "first  in  print"  he 
became  pale  from  emotion.  The  next  moment  joy 
glowed  in  his  face ;  and  never  again,  in  all  proba- 
bility, did  he  find  such  pride  and  pleasure  at  seeing 
a  printed  copy  of  anything  he  had  written. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  NATIONALISM  IN  ROUMANIA. 


THE  recent  riots  in  Bucharest^  the  capital 
of  the  young,  progressive  Balkan  king- 
dom of  Roumania,  furnish  the  editor  of  the 
Hollandsche  Revue  (Haarlera)  with  the  text 
for  an  article  on  the  country  and  people  and 
their  future  as  an  independent  nation. 

After  describing  briefly  the  riots  and  point- 
ing out  their  seriousness,  in  that  they  kept 
the  city  in  a  state  of  siege  for  four  days,  the 
writer  asks,  What  was  the  cause  of  these 
riots  ?  Was  it  a  desire  to  compel  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  political  concessions  ?  No  ;  it 
was  simply  the  feeling  of  a  number  of  students 
against  a  theatrical  exhibition  given  in  French. 
There  is  in  Bucharest  a  society  of  ladies  of 
the  higher  classes,  known  as  the  Obolo,  a 
benevolent  institution,  which  has  for  several 
years  given  theatrical  exhibitions  in  French. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  patriotic  students 
have  objected  to  the  performances, — not  be- 
cause of  their  character,  but  because  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  given.  The 
students  demanded  a  programme  entirely  in 
the  Roumanian  tongue,  and  upon  this  being 
refused,  the  students  organized  to  prevent  the 
exhibition  by  force.  This  they  did.  Why, 
asks  the  editor  of  the  HoUnvdsche  E^vue^ 
should  Roumanian  students  be  such  irrecon- 
cilable Chauvinists  that  an  innocent  theatrical 
exhibition  in  French  arouses  them  to  the  com- 
mission of  violence  ?  In  replying  to  this 
question  the  writer  makes  a  brief  survey  of 
Roumanian  history,  from  which  we  condense 
his  argument. 

The  higher  clas5^s  in  Roumania,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  politics,  the  descendants  of  the  Boyars,  as 
well  as  the  rich  citizens  in  fi^cneral,  know  no  other 
language  than  French  for  their  daily  intercourse. 
Only  in  cases  where  the  n.ne  of  the  Roumanian 
tongue  is  prescribed  by  law, — in  the  Parliament,  in 
the  courts,  and  so  forth, — can  its  melodious  sounds 
be  heard.  Many  of  the  representatives  from  the 
higher  circles  of  the  land  are  either  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Roumanian  or,  if  they  know  anything  of  it, 
speak  it  abominably.  A  striking  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Prince  Constantine  Brancovan, 
who,  when  recently  elected  representative,  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  French  because  he  was  not  master 
of  his  mother  tongue.  Chagrined  at  the  ridiculous 
position  in  which  this  had  placed  him,  this  noble- 
man took  a  solemn  oath  not  to  return  to  the  legis- 
lative chambers  until  he  had  mastered  his  native 
language. 

According  to  the  writer  above  quoted,  the 
ignorance  of  Roumanian  is  still  more  evident 
among  the  Roumanian  women.  <'  Any  woman 
who  would  try  to  move  in  the  higher  circles 


of  Bucharest  without  speaking  French  to  per- 
fection might  as  well  give  up  her  ambition.** 
No  woman  of  the  higher  rank  seems  to  have 
any  interest  whatever  in  her  native  melodi- 
ous Roumanian.  "  She  would  not  deign  to 
write  the  least  important  note  in  that  tongue, 
and  the  young  man  who  should  attempt  to 
confess  his  love  to  his  adored  one  in  Rou- 
manian would  make  himself  ridiculous,  and 
would  be  in  serious  danger  of  a  contemptuous 
refusal."  What  is  the  reason  for  this  ?  It 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
Roumanian  upper  classes  are  all  educated  in 
Paris,  or,  if  at  home,  by  French  nurses  and 
governesses.  This  was  true  up  to  within  the 
past  hundred  years. 

But  for  a  century  a  rich  literature  in  prose  and 
verse,  based  on  the  Roumanian  folk-lore,  has  grown 
up  in  the  country  and  produced  glorious  fruit,— a 
literature  which,  however,  is  as  yet  quite  neglected 
by  the  well-to-do  classes,  while  the  latest  trifles  from 
the  Parisian  boulevards  And  eager  purchasers  and 
readers.  Even  the  language  of  the  common  people 
suffers  under  the  oppressive  and  suppressive  incu- 
bus of  the  French  tongue. 

The  flexible  Roumanian  tongue,  which  is 
itself  a  sister  tongue  of  the  French  in  its  de- 
scent from  the  Latin,  deserves  better  treat- 
ment. According  to  this  writer,  who  has  stud- 
ied the  subject,  Roumanian  lends  itself  with 
extraordinary  ease  to  "  Frenchification,"  so 
that,  ^'  even  among  the  lower  classes,  the  com- 
mon speech  is  a  wretched  mixture  of  ill-un- 
derstood French  expressions  with  Roumanian 
terminations.''  This  is  particularly  regret- 
table, since  the  Roumanian  tongue  itself  pos- 
sesses so  many  powerful  and  expressive  words 
originated  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Against  this  Gallicizing,  which  has  begun 
to  lend  itself,  not  only  to  the  language,  but 
to  the  morals  and  customs,  of  the  people,  the 
prominent  Roumanian  educators  are  protest- 
ing. Many  of  the  best- known  professors  of 
the  universities  of  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  whose 
nationalism  has  grown  with  the  increasing  de- 
velopment of  their  country,  have  struggled 
against  this  for  years.  In  an  article  recently 
contributed  to  the  Courrtere  EuropSen,  Pro- 
fessor Xinopel,  of  the  University  of  Jassy, 
declares  that  he  never  concludes  a  lecture,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  theme,  without  im- 
pressing upon  his  students  their  obligation 
to  use  and  develop  the  language  of  their 
fatherland. 

Really,  however,  the  French  is  not  the  only 
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langOAge  that  has  a  wide  influence  in 
aia.  For  nearly  forty  years  a  German 
of  the  Iiousa  of  Hohenzollern   whose 

a  highly  honored  author  in  the  Ger 
nguage,  has  ruled  Boutnania  and  an 
erman  has  been  indicated  as  his  succcs 
he  financial  relations  between  Germany 
umaniaare  much  more  important  than 
etween  the  latter  country  and  France 

the  entire  public  debt,  amounting  to 
00    francs  ($300,000),   is  in    German 

The  imports  from  Germany  amount 
too,  000  francs,  while  those  from  France 

quite  reach  20,000,001).  The  army 
}  are  purchased  in  Germany  and  the 
hich  make  the  largest  profits  are  con 

by  Germans.  The  Roumanian  Gov 
t  is  in  close  connection  with  the  tnpl*" 
:.  Among  the  people  at  laigt  how 
le  predilection  for  everything  French 
ea.  At  one  time  during  the  Franc  > 
n  War,  at  the  very  moment  the  Gei 
apjre  was  being  proclaimed,  the  peopk 
lareat  expressed  themselves  so  violont 
1st  Germany  that  Prince  Cliarles  found 

a  reason  for  his  expressed  mtention 
.cate, — an  intention  which,  however, 

for  the  nation,  was  not  carried  out. 

moreover,  has  never  done,  nor  is  she 
mt  doing  anything  to  warrant  the  love 
^oananan  people  On  the  con tr  vy 
has  constantly  opposed  the  r  nterests 


In  the  congress  of  1878,  it  wasone  of  the  French 
delegates  who,  notwitlistamiing  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  tlie  Roumanians,  pushed  to  adop- 
tion a  measure  which  granted  equal  rights  to 
tl  e  Jews  — a  just  and  reasonable  measure,  no 
douV  t  at  that  time  extremely  unpopnlar 

n  Rou  an  a.  In  1885,  it  was  a  Frenchman 
w !  o  pr  1  osed  thiit  the  policing  of  the  Danube 
le  ntr  ste  1  to  Austria,  just  as  it  was  a  French- 
nan  wl  o  ten  years  before  that  date,  persuaded 
liscou  try  lot toconcludeacommercialtreaty 
w  th  Ro  mania,  on  the  ground  that  the  Sul- 
tan of   lurkcy  was  still  the  suzerain  of  that 

ountry  'On  the  part  of  France  there  has 
been  1  gl  handed  and  steady  opposition  to 
Rouman  an  interests." 

The  student  riots  referred  to  are  not  likely 
to  resu  t  1  a  sudden  cooling  of  Roumanian 
love  for  everything  French,  but,  says  the 
wr  ter  n  the  Dutch  review,  they  may  causo 
some  Roun  anians  to  remember  that  they  too 
lave  a  fatherland  of  their  own.  "For  the 
young  state  on  the  Danube  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  nobler  future  than  has  been  imagined  in 
tl  e  history  of  the  development  of  the  human 


Roumania  from  a  French  View-Point. 

An  editorial  article,  entitled  "Our  Sister, 
Roumania  '  appears  in  the  Revtte  pour  Its 
F    Tif  Pans).     The  writer   sketches   the 

history  of    Houmania    from   Roman   Empire 
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times.  He  refers  appreciatively  to  the  Rouma- 
nian affection  for  France  and  things  French, 
and  compliments  the  Franco  -  Roumanian 
League,  a  young  and  vigorous  literary  and 
political  society,  on  its  good  work  in  keeping 
up  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  French  people  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment have  not  in  the  past,  he  admits,  been 
careful  enough  to  recognize  the  value  of  Rou- 
manian friendship.  It  would  be  a  great  folly, 
however,  he  declares,  to  neglect  the  advantages 
of  friendship  and  commerce  which  the  Balkan 
nation  offers,  particularly  when  Germany  and 
England  are  absorbing  all  Continental  mar- 
kets, often  to  the  injury  of  French  commerce. 


Roumanians  and  Prov^ngal  Prsnoh. 

In  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  M.  Paul  Broime  hai 
an  article  in  which  he  declares  that  the  Boa- 
manians  and  the  Provencals  are  of  the  same 
race  ;  that  they  are  the  direct  descendant^ 
with  the  Italians  and  the  Spanish,  of  the  Ro> 
mans.  Scattered  along  the  Mediterranean, 
these  Latins  have  preserved  their  nationalitj 
and  their  language,  and  to-day,  after  sevend 
centuries,  they  are  reunited  in  the  same  liter- 
ary renaissance.  The  Queen  of  Ronmania 
takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  poems  of  the 
F^libres,  and  the  F^libres  regard  the  work  of 
<' Carmen  Sylva^'  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
new  Roumanian  literature. 


THE  SERIOUS  QUESTION  OF  FIRE  LOSSES. 


THE  totals  of  loss  of  life  and  property  in 
the  San  Francisco  disaster,  great  as 
they  seem,  were  actually  less  than  the  regular, 
annual  aggregate  of  similar  losses  in  the 
United  States.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine for  June  by  Joseph  K.  Freitag,  who  pleads 
earnestly  for  the  passing  of  legislation  com- 
pelling the  enforcement  of  general  building  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  in  force  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  His  convincing  article  shows, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  this  respect  the  United 
States  is  far  behind  the  more  conservative 
old-world  countries. 

THE  DANGER  OF  CHEAP  LUMBER. 

The  fact  that  lumber  is  scarce  and  expen- 
sive in  Europe,  while  in  the  United  States  it 
has  been  cheap  and  easily  available,  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  building  methods. 

But  fortunately,  in  this  respect  at  least,  lumber 
has  been  steadily  advancing  iu  price,  until  some 
grades  have  increased  as  much  as  150  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  while  steel,  brick,  stone, 
cement,  and  the  clay  products  have  been  gradually 
decreasing  in  price,  until  there  are  good  commercial 
as  well  as  civic  reasons  to  hope  that  the  hitherto 
Utopian  accomplishment  of  universal  flre-resiBting 
oonstruction  may  soon  replace  the  era  of  Jig-saw  and 
wood-frame. 

FIRE    LOSS   ORBATSR   THAN   NATIONAL   DEBT. 

Some  of  Mr.  Freitag^s  figures  are  positively 
startling.  It  is  estimated  tliat  the  annual  fire 
loss  in  the  United  States  now  represents  a 
tax  of  $25  a  year  per  family  of  population. 
In  1904  the  total  loss  by  fire  in  the  States 
was  $230,000,000,  or  an  average  daily  loss  of 
$630,000. 


To  show  even  more  plainly  what  this  BtapendoQi 
drain  upon  the  resoorces  of  the  oonntry  really  inflaii% 
take  the  actual  losses  by  fire  tabulated  1^  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  iu  the  past  twenty-five  years  no  leas  tluui 
18,500,000,000  worth  of  property  has  been  sacrilioed 
to  this  national  waste.  This  great  total  may  t» 
better  appreciated  if  compared  to  the  national  deH 
of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  highest  point 
ever  reached,  on  Julyl,  1S60^  ^iwrnggtH  to  18^788^-  • 
280,178. 

In  1904,  nearly  seven  thousand  people  lost  tMr 
lives  in  fire  casualties  in  the  United  States,  a  daily 
average  of  nineteen  lives  throughout  the  year,  thus 
nearly  equaling  the  deaths  from  railroad 
in  the  country,  where  the  statistics  for  such 
ties  show  confessedly  the  worst  conditiona  In  the 
world. 

OONFINING   FIRES. 

Mr.  Freitag  makes  an  instructive  compui- 
son  between  fire  losses  in  American  citiea  and 
in  those  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  where^ 
he  says,  fire- resistance  has  been  recognised  as 
a  public  necessity  for  centuries  past. 

The  annual  fire  loss  in  Boston  is  now  about  fl,- 
500,000,  while  in  an  average  European  city  of  eqoal 
population  the  fire  loss  will  be  found  seldom  to 
range  over  1150,000.  And  this  is  in  spite  of  tlie  fact 
that  the  daily  number  of  fires  will  be  about  the 
same,  and  in  spite  of  the  usually  marked  superior- 
ity of  American  fire-fighting  facilities.  The  real 
reason  for  the  diiferenoe  is  to  be  found  in  the  metli- 
odsof  building  construction.  While  American  eifeies 
liave  permitted  the  erection  of  "fire-traps"  on  erery 
hand.  Continental  municipal  regulations  limit  tlie 
height  and  area  of  buildings,  the  ohaiaeter  of 
the  building  materials,  and  generally  enforce  ade- 
quate Are-reMistive  construction  throughout  all  dty 
buildings. 

In  such  cities  as  Havre,  Rouen,  Milan, 
Borne,  Brossels,  Antwerp,  Leeds,  SheiBeldi 
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ristol  every  fire  in  the  year  1890  was 
Hi  to  the  building  in  which  it  origi- 
In  Dresden,  Florence,  Vienna,  and 
cities  every  fire  was  confined  to  the 
n  which  it  originated. 

amburg,  out  of  a  total  of  682  fires  in  1890, 650 
nfined  to  the  floor  where  they  started,  660  to 
Iding,  while  ouly  10  fires  extended  to  the  ad- 
property.  A  conflagration,  or  the  extension 
beyond  the  immediately  adjoining  property, 


had  not  been  known  since  1842.  And  we  most  bear 
in  mind  that  many  of  these  results  are  obtained  in 
spite  of  what  Americans  would  consider  the  most 
ridiculous  flre-fighting  facilities. 

Mr.  FreitAg  says  that  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  has,  at  any  rate,  proved  that  the 
steel-frame  buildings  are  practically  immune 
from  eartli quakes,  and  also  that  fireproof 
buildings  are  of  little  use  unless  they  stand 
in  a  fireproof  city. 


THE  RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE. 


E  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees  ! 
Such  is  the  feeling  of  the  investigator 
be  tries  to  single  out  from  the  endless 
»f  material  the  important  advances  that 
ing  made  in  medical  science.  An  arti- 
a  repent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue 
treats  of  the  modern  achievements  in 
ne  comments  upon  the  great  increase 
dical  literature.  Not  a  year  passes 
It  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number 
dical  monthlies,  weeklies,  and  other 
icals.  Besides,  the  old-established  jour- 
re  rapidly  increasing  in  volume.  The 
ener  Medicinische  Wochenschrift,  for  ex- 

the  most  widely  circulated  medical 
of  Germany,  which  in  1880  contained 
ages,  has  increased  to  2,544  pages, 
d  journals  devote  themselves  to  one 
e  same  specialty.  Ophthalmology  alone 
38  the  attention,  in  Germany,  of  a  week- 
emi-monthly,  three  monthly,  and  other 
ations.  In  France  a  monthly,  and  in 
my  an  annual,  journal  have  been  found- 
'oted  to  the  treatment  of  radium  activ- 

its  medicinal  aspect.  Pharmaceutic 
ure  is  boundless  in  number  and  scope  ; 
3try  in  its  present  state  can  conjure  up 
less  variety  of  medicaments.  Anaesthet- 
edies  alone  aggregate  several  hundred. 
leae  are  examined  and  described.  The 
3B8  for  this  species  of  writing  is  ex- 
l  in  our  time  only  by  the  desire  to  bring 
al  remedies  more  to  the  fore.  The 
'journalistic  epidemic,"  in  short,  is  not 
It  foundation  in  fact, 
m  the  many  rapidly  shifting  pictures 
riter  could,  of  course,  pick  out  but  a 
Mysterious  still  as  at  the  outset  is  the 

of  the  Roentgen  rays  and  of  radium 
the  human  body.  Great  injury,  as  is 
:nown,  is  at  times  suddenly  wrought 
It  the  slightest  warning.  In  cases,  for 
ce,  where  skin  troubles  were  needlessly 


treated  with  Roentgen  rays  the  most  damag- 
ing results  have  ensued.  Recently,  by  this 
means,  a  patient's  arms  were  covered  with  a 
mass  of  boils.  However,  care  is  generally 
exercised  in  medical  institutions,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  according  to  the  new  methods 
the  exact  number  of  rays  required  can  be  suc- 
cessfully applied.  It  would  be  well,  never- 
theless, to  temper  the  enthusiasm  for  their  use. 
No  explanation  of  the  remarkable,  stealthy, 
operation  of  these  rays  has  as  yet  been  reached. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  recently  that 
their  physical  effect  is  in  reality  a  chemical 
one.  The  Roentgen  and  the  radium  rays  evi- 
dently decompose  certain  substances,  and  the 
products  of  this  decomposition  exercise  a  fur- 
ther dissolving  effect  upon  their  stfrround- 
ings.  This  knowledge  has  led  to  the  success- 
ful use  of  a  dissolvent  like  cholin  as  a 
substitute  for  those  rays.  Various  reports 
give  a  liopeful  view  of  the  effect  of  the  Roent- 
gen and  the  radium  rays  upon  cancer  and  other 
tumors.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  apply  them  only  to  surface  cancer ; 
in  other  cases  the  patient's  life  would  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

In  the  nourishment  of  the  sick  a  new 
method  is  now  followed  ;  hypodermic  injec- 
tions, which  hitherto  were  confined  to  fiuids, 
are  now  given  in  the  shape  of  dissolved  food 
as  well.  In  the  case  of  abscesses  of  the 
stomach,  for  instance,  the  most  essential  con- 
sideration is  the  absolute  rest  of  stomach  and 
bowels.  Patients,  therefore,  were  allowed  to 
starve.  But  starving,  as  recent  researches 
have  demonstrated,  results  in  the  production 
of  organic  acids  which  poison  the  body. 
Hypodermic  injections  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  people  suffering  from  other  diseases 
as  well  who  either  will  not — as  in  the  case  of 
the  insane — or  for  some  reason  cannot  eat. 

The  best  form  of  infant  nourishment  is  the 
mother's  milk.  A  lively  activity  is  everywhere 
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being  displayed  to  further  this  view  and  to 
make  niirsing  the  fashion  in  places  where  this 
most  natural  of  a  mother's  duties  has  been 
neglected.  Among  the  poor,  outward  condi- 
tions make  it  often  impossible,  at  present,  for 
mothers  to  nurse  their  children  regularly.  Ef- 
forts, tlierefore,  are  also  being  made  to  furnish 
them  with  the  purest  possible  milk  in  bottles. 
There  is,  further,  the  question  whether  boiled 
is  as  good  as  unboiled  milk.  The  latter,  and 
particularly  the  mother's  milk,  is  the  best. 

Se  rum  therapeutics  have  lately  been  enriched 
by  the  authoritatively  indorsed  dysentery 
serum.  Two  kinds  of  serum  are  made  from 
the  bacilli  which  are  the  exciters  of  dysentery, 
— the  anti- toxin  and  the  bactericide  serum. 
Successful  experiments  with  the  former  have 
been  undertaken  in  Austria.  In  Russia,  too, 
and  in  the  Russo-Japanese  "War,  favorable 
results  have  been  thereby  obtained,  notably 
in  mitigating  and  curtailing  disease. 

The  Historic  Role  of  Chemistry. 

A  consideration  of  the  rdle  played  by  chem- 
istry in  the  economy  of  modern  civilization 
leaves  the  lay  mind  astounded  at  the  all-em- 
bracing grasp  it  holds  upon  the  very  means 
of  man's  existence  and  livelihood.  The  part 
it  plays  is  comparable  only  to  that  played  by 
money  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  measure  of  modern  existence,  the 
condition  of  survival.  Signor  Paterno,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Rome  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
recently  held  in  Rome,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  roh  it  plays  in  modern  civilization, 
which  is  reported  by  the  Revue  Scientijique. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  : 


Agricniture,  industry,  surgery,  war,  and  art  an 
all  dependent  largely  on  chemistry.  Civil  aoeiaty 
is  so  constituted  that  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
we  drink,  our  daily  food,  everything  we  use, 
our  clothes,  must  come  under  examination  by  tht 
chemist.  It  is  a  predominant  factor  in  the  economy 
of  states  and  an  abounding  source  of  prosperity.  .  . . 
It  would  seem  that  the  time-honored  chimera  of  the 
transmutabllity  of  the  metals  has  reawakened,  but 
iu  a  more  concrete  form.  The  conception  whidi 
obtained  till  lately  of  the  atom  precluded  all  notikm 
of  the  transmutabllity  of  metals,  but  in  examining 
the  progress  made  in  chemical  and  physical  theories 
during  the  last  few  years  the  idea  of  the  alchemists 
bids  fair  to  be  realized.  The  theory  of  the  electron 
has  banished  from  science  the  dogma  of  the  mi- 
changeableness  of  the  chemical  atom,  and  now  we 
may  hopefully  speculate  upon  the  transformatioii 
of  radium  and  other  substances  into  helium.  ...  It 
is  a  fact,  and  not  an  hypothesis,  that  the  numerous 
snhstances,  specific  or  compound,  which  have  been 
studied  heretofore  can  be  reduced  to  certain  inde- 
composable bodies,  from  the  union  of  which  all 
known  substances  spring.  It  is  admitted  that  theee 
elemental  bodies,  which  are  the  same  as  those  which 
are  found  in  the  sun  and  the  Stars,  are  formed  of  the 
same  primordial  matter,  of  electrons  differently 
condensed,  and  that  these  electrons  are  considered 
to  be  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  a  matter  still 
more  subtle.  Even  the  mind  which  haa  had  no 
scientific  training  can  easily  imagine  that  the  glory 
of  explaining  the  mystery  of  life  and  its  origin  may 
at  any  moment  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  chemist. 

For  several  years  a  great  part  of  the  labors 
of  the  chemist  has  been  devoted  to  attempts 
to  render  the  existence  of  mankind  independ- 
ent, so  far  as  possible,  of  the  earth's  prodacts, 
and  to  replace  the  produce  of  agriculture  by 
that  of  the  factory.  '^  The  day  seems  not  tit 
distant  when  it  will  be  possible  for  man  to 
obtain  all  the  necessaries  of  life  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil." 


THE  SO-CALLED  "PATENT-MEDICINE"  EVIL. 


BILLS  have  been  introduced  in  several 
State  legislatures,  and  also  in  the  na- 
tional Congress,  to  compel  the  venders  of 
proprietary  remedies  to  state  upon  the  labels 
the  ingredients  of  the  contents  of  every  bottle 
sold.  In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June, 
Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  sets  forth  some  of 
the  facts  which  afford  a  basis  for  such  legis- 
lation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  is  spent  every  year  in  the  United 
States  for  so-called  *<  patent  medicines."  The 
two  principal  motives  leading  individuals  to 
experiment  with  advertised  nostrums  are  the 
desire  to  avoid  calling  a  physician  and  the 


hope  that  a  quicker  cure  may  be  had  from  the 
use  of  the  drugs  than  is  promised  by  the  reg- 
ular physician.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
says  Dr.  Wood,  it  is  the  Indisposition  to  send 
for  tlie  doctor  that  explains  the  self-dosing, 
— not  always  from  the  desire  to  save  money, 
but  at  times  from  a  sense  of  shame  in  annoy- 
ing a  busy  man  with  some  trivial  complaint 
which  the  patient  believes  will  yield  to.  self- 
treatment. 

This  feeling  covers  the  use  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
the  less  objectionable  proprietary  remedies,  such  as 
the  laxatives,  but  is  also  the  predominant  factor  In 
the  employment  of  the  most  diabolical  of  them  all, 
the  **  soothing  syrups,"  with  which  hundreds  of  noii- 
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S  mothers  are  poisoning  their  children.  One 
angers,  which  attend  all  self-medication  but 
ith  especial  force  to  the  habit  of  relieving 
;ly  triyial  complaints,  is  that  some  serious 

still  in  its  formative  stage,  wh^n  proper 
nt  is  most  efficacious,  is  neglected  until  the 

wrought  becomes  irreparable.  For  exam- 
lan  is  taken  with  what  he  believes  to  be  an 
Y  *^ stomach-ache,"  due  to  Indigestion,  and 
me  "  pain-killer"  or  "dyspepsia  tablet,"  with 
le  experiments  on  himself  for  two  or  three 
le  physician  called  too  late  finds  appendicitis 
L  to  a  stage,  perhaps,  where  a  fatal  issue  is 
table.  Again,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  a  feel- 
inguor  is  diagnosed  by  the  doctor-patient  as 
J  fever,"  for  which  he  doses  himself  religious- 
some  stimulating  **  blood  purifier,"  while  the 
ure  of  the  case  may  be  a  beginning  of  typhoid 
The  list  of  such  conditions  which  may  and 
IT  might  be  drawn  out  ad  intiniturny  but 
has  been  said  to  show  the  great  fundamen- 
ction  to  all  nostrums. 

danger,  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  is  after 
nparatively  remote  one.  The  great  imminent 
lich  threatens  the  life  and  health  of  the  nation 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  these  reni- 
mtain  poisonous  and  habit -forming  ingre- 

The  most  horrible  instance  of  this  is  the 
ng  syrups."  These  are  universally  loaded 
ith  morphine.  The  immediate  deaths  which 
Uowed  an  overdose  of  some  opium-contain- 
K>thing  syrup"  are  numerous  enough,  but 
light  of  the  hundreds  of  children  condemned 
16  cradle  to  a  life  of  invlilidism,  to  which  the 
i  preferable,  by  the  formation  of  a  morphine 
rom  which  the  delicate  nervous  system  is 
ble  to  recuperate  is  horrible.  The  poor  igno- 
>ther  is  usually  not  to  blame,  but  the  devil- 
of  the  nostrum-vender  who  deliberately  sets 
poison  helpless  infants  puts  him  below  the 
er  in  criminal  immorality,  and  the  supine- 

a  government  which  permits  such  crime  to 
mished  must  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the 
every  thinking  citizen. 

ther  frequent  offender  of  this  class  is  the 
I  syrup"  or  " pectoral."  These  nearly  all  con- 
her  opium  or  some  closely  allied  drug.  Those 
leadache  powders  and  other  remedies  for  the 
f  pain  which  do  not  contain  opium  almost 
t  exception  are  preparations  of  acetanilide,  a 
loe  derived  from  coal  tar,  which,  although 
$  not  so  dangerous  as  morphine,  produces 
dious  weakening  of  the  heart  when  used 
dly,  and  whose  victims  number  into  the 
ids.  « 

TWO    KINDS    OF    FRAUDS. 

h  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  laxatives, 
)  patent  medicines  are  divided  by  Dr. 

into  two  classes,  the  inert  and  the 
rous.     In  the  latter  group  the  harmful 

employed  are  usually  either  opium, 
e,  alcohol,  or  acetanilide.  The  use  of 
Irugs  is  likely  to  induce  a  craving  for 
and  this  fact,  of  course,  tends  to  assure 
tare  sale  of  the  *<  remedies  "  containing 


them.  The  inert  nostrum,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  for  its  prosperity  on  the  large  num- 
ber of  credulous  persons  among  wnom  new 
customers  may  be  recruited. 

It  is  clear  that  the  task  of  the  purveyors  of  inert 
frauds  is  a  more  difficult  one  than  that  of  the  vender 
of  habit-forming  poisons.  But  the  method  of  pro- 
curing new  customers  is  essentially  the  same  in  each 
instance.  To  obtain  fresh  victims  there  is  no  depth 
of  immorality  to  which  the  manufacturer  of  the 
nostrum  will  not  stoop.  The  lies  are  of  manifold 
variety,  but  of  a  few  classic  types. 

The  first  of  these,  which  may  be  denominated  as 
the  lie  simple,  is  the  extravagant  claim  to  cure  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  based  simply  on  the  statement  of 
the  owner  of  the  drug.  Sometimes  these  are  fortified 
by  offer  of  "money  back  if  not  satisfied,"  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  million, — it 
makes  no  difference,  since  it  is  never  paid, — *'for  a 
case  which  cannot  be  cured,"  etc. 

The  second  type  of  falsehood  which  is  used  by 
these  manufacturers  is  the  testimonial  lie.  Some 
obscure  citizen  who  has  been  rescued  from  some  im- 
aginary complaint  spills  his  gratitude  to  the  nos- 
trum manufacturer  in  a  lurid  if  ungrammatical 
epistle.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  not  an  obscure 
citizen,  but  a  prominent  one,  a  Senator,  or  an  ad- 
miral of  the  United  States  navy,  or  some  one  equally 
l)ef ore  the  public  eye.  Some  of  these  testimonials 
are  absolute  fabrications.  The  boldness  with  which 
nostrum-venders  manufacture  evidence  is  astonish- 
ing, and  only  comprehensible  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  usually  no  legal  punishment. 

THE    DUTY    OF    LEGISLATORS. 

The  effort  to  restrict  the  traffic  by  law  has 
met  with  strong  opposition.  It  is  argued 
that  America  is  a  free  country,  and  that  each 
individual  must  be  permitted  to  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  what  is  harmful  or  beneficial. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  Union  the  practice  of  medicine  is  rigidly 
controlled.  Every  applicant  for  a  license  to 
practise  is  required  to  give  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  qualifications.  It  is  no  longer  held 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  practise  medi- 
cine and  that  each  individual  citizen  must 
use  his  common  sense  in  choosing  an  educated 
physician.  While  in  many  States  there  are 
laws  regulating  the  adulteration  of  foods,  in 
only  one  or  two  States  are  there  laws  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  deadly  poisons  in  the  form 
of  patent  medicines. 

Government  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  so- 
ciety from  the  depredations  of  persons  whose  moral 
intuitions  are  below  the  average  of  the  people  in 
general.  We  hang  murderers  in  order  that  they 
may  find  no  further  victims;  we  lock  up  thieves 
that  our  property  may  remain  safe ;  we  allow  pat- 
ent-medicine monsters  to  murder  and  to  steal  with- 
out restraint.  The  proprietors  of  these  nastrums 
are  to  be  classed  as  moral  perverts,  for  while  they 
may  deceive  the  public  with  various  statements  con- 
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oeming  the  value  of  their  remedien,  they  themselven 
are  in  nowise  deceived.  Being  so,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  our  legislative  bodies  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity. The  general  public  does  not,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to,  separate  the  truth  from  the  falsehood 
about  the  value  of  unknown  drugs.  When  the 
poor  uneducated  epileptic  whose  mind  has  been 


enfeebled  by  disease  reads  in  a  respeotable  papw 
an  advertisement  backed  with  some  testimonial  he 
cannot  know  that  the  testimonial  is  false  and  that 
the  claims  are  absolutely  impossible,  but  readily 
becomes  the  dupe  of  the  charlatan,  throwing  away 
both  money  and  life  in  search  of  the  **  Will-o'-the- 
wisp." 


OUR  UNWORTHY  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LITERx\TURE, 


PRESENT-DAY  critics  of  literature  in 
more  tlian  one  country  have  begun  to 
realize  that  letters  are  suffering,  not  only  from 
hasty,  irresponsible  authorship,  but  from 
hasty,  flippant,  and  irresponsible  criticism  as 
well.  Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After,  Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  the  English  novel- 
ist, declares  <^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  system  of  reviewing  works  of  fiction 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory  either  to  novel- 
ists or  to  the  general  mass  of  novel -readers." 
He  points  to  the  often  ridiculously  contradict- 
ory nature  of  press  notices,  and  cites  from 
his  own  experience  a  case  in  which  a  journal, 
in  error,  printed  in  different  issues  both  a 
highly  flattering  and  a  very  adverse  review  of 
one  of  his  own  books  !  The  perplexed  novel- 
ist constantly  <'  reads  in  one  leading  organ 
that  he  has  written  a  work  which  places  him 
*in  the  front  rank  of  living  writers  of  fiction/ 
and  in  another  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  art  of  novel- writing."  Mr. 
Bagot  says,  further : 

In  the  case  of  every  other  branch  of  literature  and 
art,  criticism  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  intrusted  to 
critics  who  are  recognized  authorities  on  the  partic- 
ular subject  dealt  with  by  the  producer  of  the  work 
criticised.  Works  of  fiction  alone  are  in  countless 
instances  relegated  to  the  superficial  and  hasty  Judg- 
ment of  reviewers  who,  as  often  as  not,  lack  that 
authority  which  should  render  them  competent  to 
record  their  opinion  in  the  public  press.  A  novel 
dealing,  we  will  say,  with  foreign  life  is  reviewed, 
perhaps,  by  a  critic  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  of  the 
book  in  question  is  laid.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
such  a  critic  to  be  a  sound  and  reliable  guide  either 
to  author  or  public  ? 

Hysterical  American  Criticism. 

Q^rtrude  Atherton,  writing  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut,  takes  exception  to  that  period- 
ical's characterization  of  Edith  Wharton  as 
<*  the  foremost  woman  novelist  of  the  United 
States."     She  says : 

Thoee  that  are  carried  away  by  booming  and  blind- 
ed by  sucoess— and  they  are  more  numerous  than 
sheep— have  only  to  stance  back  and  ponder  for  a 
moment  upon  the  /uromet  oi  oUier  yean  to  vealiie 


what  this  sort  of  thing  amounts  to.  Some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  Am^lie  Rives  was  heralded  as 
**the  greatest  genius  since  Shakespeare,"  and  every 
scribe  took  up  the  cry  with  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
whose  mission  it  is  ever  to  he  in  fashion.  Ten  years 
ago,  and  for  several  subsequent  years,  Mrs.  Craigte 
had  a  boom  in  London  quite  as  persistent  and  ex- 
travagant. She  was  **the  greatest  novelist  ainoe 
George  Eliot. '^  Comment  is  unnecessary.  In  1806; 
I  think  it  was,  an  American  that  had  just  come 
over  to  London  told  me,  literally  with  an  expreealon 
of  awe  in  his  eyes,— he  was  young  and  enthnslaette, 
—that  the  great  American  novel  had  been  writtoa— 
**  Richard  Carvel "— "  everybody  said  so.**  About  the 
same  time  I  saw  a  serious  discussion  in  an  American 
literary  Journal  as  to  whether  *' Janice  Meredith" 
would  be  considered  as  great  an  historical  norel  a 
hundred  years  hence  as  at  the  present  date.  Then 
came  Mary  Johnston  with  her  knightly  and  polished 
English.  She  fairly  inflamed  the  sober  pagea  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly y  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  that  another  fixed  star  had  arisen.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  success  of  the  last  three  autlMfn 
was  entirely  spontaneous,  and  also  legitimate,— th^ 
responded  to  the  public  mood  of  the  moment.  Bat 
there  is  no  question  whatever  of  the  prolonged  and 
systematic  booming  of  the  first  two ;  and  however 
innocent  they  may  have  been  of  direct  effort,  the 
booming  was  the  result  of  the  same  human  weak- 
ness that  has  prompted  Mrs.  Wharton's,— the  ine- 
radicable and  most  mischievous  weakness  of  snob- 
bery. A 11  three  of  these  writers  have  sufllcient  merit 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  loud  and  continued  publio 
worship,  but  not  one  of  them  has  the  remotest  claim 
to  greatness,  nor  ever  had  a  chance  of  enduraneeu 
.  .  .  Although  no  one  would  listen  to  me  at  the 
time,  I  predicted  the  inevitable  end  of  Am61ie  Rives 
and  Mrs.  Craigie.  The  former  had  talent  without 
brain,  and  the  latter  brain  without  talent.  I  am 
quite  as  ready  to  predict  Mrs.  Wharton's.  Five 
years  from  now  she  will  have  worked  out  her  thin 
vein  of  ore,  her  friends  will  have  wearied,  and  the 
public  and  critics  will  be  excited  over  some  new 
**  genius,"  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  mistakes 
an  accident  for  genuine  popularity. 

"Irresponsibility  *'  In  Qermany. 

A  scathing  denunciation  of  literary  and 
dramatic  criticism  in  Qermany  is  contributed 
to  the  DeutscJie  Revue  by  Rudolf  von  GottschalL 
This  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  of 
dramatic  success  and  of  the  artificiality  of 
criticism,  declares  that  what  is  killing  dra- 
matic criticism  to-day  is  the  vast  number  of 
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'  light  literature  submitted  to  jour- 
id  publishers,  which  are  accepted  or 
solely  on  the  ground  of  their  possi- 
3  '»good  sellers." 

ler  days,  the  author  came  into  close  touch 
publisher,  who  was  frequently  a  man  of 
1  and  judgment.  Now,  however,  the  au- 
lendent  upon  the  critical  faculty  of  a  pro- 
committee.  So  long  as  publishers  enter- 
personal  interest  in  writers  they  would 
hat  they  deemed  of  literary  or  scientific 
n  though  they  promised  but  little  pecun- 
»8.  To-day  all  this  has  changed.  Pub- 
tmpanles  know  only  the  figured  on  the 
-loss  ledger.    Everything  else  is  of  no  ac- 

aewspaper  criticism  of  works  of  lit- 
kud  the  drama  this  writer  believes  to 
iless  and  pernicious.  There  are,  he 
i  few  dramatic  critics  of  weight  in 
r.  "  In  general,  the  journalist  regards 
1  criticism  as  a  chance  field  where 
en  may  win  their  spurs,  and  in  which 
sorters  may  occasionally  vault  when 
>  tired  of  describing  collisions  be- 
d-wagons and  automobiles." 
xerman  writer  is  very  severe  on  the 
th  which  dramatic  criticism  is  penned 
an  dailies.  The  night-work  of  the 
;  critic,  who  must  the  very  morning 
)  play  furnish  a  decisive  judgment, 
>nt  smell  of  the  lamp.  This  over- 
>rk,  he  says,  is  provincial  rather  than 
ristic  of  a  great  city  like  Berlin, 
hich  is  beyond  doubt  the  foremost 
i  center  of  the  world,  is  quite  satis- 
ave  the  best  papers  review  the  theat- 
urrences  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

As  Bad  In  France. 

I  Prevost,  the  well-known  Parisian 
{  the  other  hand,  sees  a  <'  book  crisis  " 
ag  in  France,  and  thinks  that  one  of 
f  reasons  for  the  failing  condition  of 
c  trade  lies  in  unsatisfactory  book- 
tg.      If   the   leaders   of   literary   or- 

are  blind,  he  declares,  both  critic 
ler  are  bound  to  fall  into  the  ditch. 

in  the  Paris  Figaro,  he  says  :  "We 
re  to  establish  something  like  honest 
I  and  something  like  intelligent  and 
lent  criticism  ;  but  how  many  Paris 
era  can  to-day  boast  of  intelligent 
^pendent  criticism  ?  " 

•ry  and  Fashionable  Authorship. 

iave  Uzanne,  writing  in  La  Grande 
^aris),  finds  no  longer  a  definite  na- 
;eratiire  in  France,  Germany,  or  Eng- 


land, and  alleges  an  increasing  indifference  to 
literature  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  society. 

A  novel,  no  matter  how  great,  no  longer  makes  a 
great  sensation  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  **  lit- 
erary* event*'  has  disappeared.  Indifference  in  the 
matter  of  literature  is  increasing  each  day,  and  is 
affecting  every  class.  Rarely  now  do  we  hear  of 
people  taking  books  with  them  on  a  summer's  out- 
ing. People  complain  of  the  lack  of  time  to  devote 
to  novel-reading,  life  being  so  strenuous  in  every 
phase.  The  attractions  of  the  automobile,  dining 
out,  bridge,  and  poker  have  superseded  every  liter- 
ary attraction.  The  reading  of  novels  has  given 
way  to  the  perusal  of  illustrated  magazines  filled 
with  pictures  which  require  no  mental  effort  for 
their  understanding.  Outdoor  life  has  bred  a  kind 
of  positivism  in  the  way  of  thinking,  men  busying 
themselves  now  for  immediate,  not  prospective,  re- 
sults, the  passion  for  speed  seeming  to  have  brought 
with  it  a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
minutes  and  the  necessity  of  doing  things  in  a  mini- 
mum of  time. 

Added  to  the  sum  of  evils  which  are  un- 
dermining modern  literature  is  the  fact  that 
too  many  writers  are  producing.  Says  M. 
Uzanne  : 

The  desire  for  literary  fame  is  noticed  on  every 
hand.  Men  and  women  of  fashion  have  become  in- 
fected with  the  itch  to  shine  in  letters.  Emotional 
women  who  have  had  a  few  sentimental  adventures 
imagine  they  have  lived  a  "soul-moving  romance." 
This  they  proceed  to  put  into  novel  shape  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Encouraged  then  by  the  indiscriminate 
praise  of  the  press,  they  take  to  novel-writing  as  a 
profession,  and  every  year  turn  out  some  two  or 
three  novels.  Men  translate  their  flirtations  into 
literature  in  order  to  attract  society^s  attention  to- 
ward themselves.  .  .  .  Snobbery  is  the  mark  of 
fashionable  authorship.  On  the  eve  of  the  produo- 
tion  of  his  work  the  fashionable  writer  gives  a  re- 
ception at  which  the  event  is  discussed.  Journalists 
and  critics  abound  at  such  functions,  and  so  the 
writer  assures  himself  or  herself  a  good  send-off. 
Nor  do  these  persons  neglect  the  interview,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  they  invite  on  all  occasions,  and  in 
which  they  air  their  literary  dandyism  as  well  as 
advertise  their  work.  Profit  as  well  as  honor  is  the 
cry  of  the  society  writer  whose  knowledge  of  adver- 
tising is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  modem 
commerce. 

Our  Unworthy  Conception  of  Literature. 

It  all  comes,  says  the  London  Academy  edi- 
torially, of  our  low  conception  of  the  function 
of  literature. 

Our  great  fault  is  that  we  come  more  and  more  to 
look  upon  literature  as  an  entertainment,  a  refuge 
from  the  trouble  of  living,  instead  of  the  greatest  aid 
to  living  which  an  age,  which  is  not  an  age  of  faith, 
has  left  to  it.  But  for  our  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture we  should  find  in  the  beauty  of  a  sunset,  or  a 
noble  deed,  or  human  love,  not  a  quarter  of  what  we 
find  in  them  now.  Literature,  in  fact,  makeir  life,  en- 
larges the  capacity  of  every  man,  doubles  or  trebles 
his  power  to  feel  and  to  do. 
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SLOW  GROWTH   OF  THE  FRENCH   NAVY. 


THE  RuBsoJapanese  War  taught  the  na- 
tions that  supremacy  on  the  sea  demands 
the  most  rapid  and  the  most  powerful  and 
uniform  means  and  weapons  of  warfare, — 
what  military  men  call  ''unities  of  coml)at." 
The  increase  in  the  range  of  artillery  and  the 
new  instruments  of  long  siglit  have  made  it 
possible,  according  to  a  writer  (who  signs  his 
article  with  the  initials  '•  G.  C")  in  I j  Illustra- 
tion (Paris),  to  carry  on  deadly  warfare  at 
distances  hitherto  unknown.  For  instance, 
at  the  battle  of  Tsushima  the  fighting  was  at 
distances  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  meters.  To 
fight  so  widely  separated,  says  this  writer, 
armies  must  have  great  xmities  at  their 
disposal,  and  nothing  but  powerful  and  suf- 
ficiently protected  artillery  can  make  this 
possible. 

The  English  cruiser  Dreadnought,  which 
was  recently  launched  at  Portsmouth,  is  the 
ideal  modern  battleship.  She  is  a  ship  of 
18,000  tons'  displacement,  armed  with  guns 
of  305  millimeters.  Her  engines  are  of  23,000 
horsepower,  and  she  is  expected  to  develop 
a  speed  of  21  knots  an  hour.  France  does 
not  lack  initiative,  but  it  is  possible  that  she 
has  received  a  spur  from  the  example  of 
England  and  Germany,  continues  this  writer. 
Germany  has  on  the  stocks  cruisers  of  the 
type  of  the  Dreadnought.  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  warships  of  the  future  will  be  of  at 
least  18,000  tons.  France  is  now  hastening 
the  construction  of  a  few  cruisers  of  15,000 
tons  which  were  ordered  in  1900,  before  it 
was  considered  so  necessary  to  have  ships  of 
18,000  tons,  running,  on  the  average,  21  knots 
an  hour. 

Thefie  Hhips  dow  under  construction  are  expected 
to  run  18  knot8  an  hour.  When  they  were  ordered 
(in  1900)  they  were  considered  large  enough  and  of 
excellent  speed.  They  are  the  Patrie,  the  Juitticc, 
the  JUpublUiuej  the  LiberU^  the  VMt^,  and  the 
D&mocratie,  Two  of  them,  the  R^uhlique  and  the 
Patrie,  are  already  afloat.  They  will  be  in  commis- 
sion in  October.  The  others  will  cruise  for  the  first 
time  in  the  spring  of  1007,  and  be  in  commission  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year.  They  are  working  day 
and  night  in  the  shipyards  at  Seyne,  where  the 
Patrie  and  the  Ju9ttce  are  being  finished. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says  this  writer, 
that  Frenchmen  do  not  slight  their  work,  and 
when  the  ships  are  done  they  will  be  well  done ; 
but,  hanl  as  the  builders  have  worked,  they 
have  taken  six  years  to  build  six  cruisers,  and 
even  now  only  two  of  them  are  done.  France 
la  very  far  from  tlie  results  obtained  in  Eng- 


land. The  Dreadnought^  put  on  the  stocks 
barely  five  months  before,  was  launched  at 
the  end  of  last  February,  and  will  be  in  active 
service  before  the  year  is  out.  "  We  do  not 
expect  to  rival  England,  as  England  is  the 
possessor  of  incomparable  means  of  action; 
but  we  do  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when 
we  can  build  a  great  battleship  in  three  years. 
The  hope  is  not  extravagant.'* 

During  a  recent  debate,  the  Minister  of 
Marine  (Secretaiy  of  the  Navy)  declared 
that  France  must  make  a  great  effort  from 
this  moment  onward  if  she  is  to  maintain  the 
advanced  position  she  now  holds  by  reason  of 
her  submarines.  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  are  hurrying  the  construction 
of  new  submersibles.  France's  programme 
of  the  year  1900  promised  22  submarines. 
They  have  all  been  built,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  in  service.  In  1908,  France  expects 
to  have  finished  18  new  submarines,  and  in 
1909  she  will  have  20  more. 

French  statesmen  and  naval  experts  frankly 
admit  that  the  republic  builds  her  ships  «fur 
more  slowly  than  should  any  power  which 
desires  to  possess  a  real  war  fleet."  The 
building  also  costs  her  more  money  than  her 
rivals.  Why  is  this  ?  Engineering  (London), 
in  a  recent  editorial  article,  attempts  to  answer 
the  question.     It  says  : 

The  French  shipbuilding  industry  is  neither  so 
well  organized  nor  so  well  furnished  as  is  that  of 
England,  and  the  cause  thereof  is  not  fkr  to  seek ; 
in  England,  at  all  events  for  some  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  now,  a  certain  continuity  of  naval  policy 
has  been  followed  by  the  responsible  authorltiee  of 
the  nation,  whereas  in  France  no  man  ooold  tell 
what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth.  ....  Uncer- 
tainty, lack  of  any  guarantee  for  the  fntura,  ia  the 
most  deadly  of  ail  diseases  from  which  a  oonstmc- 
tive  policy  can  suffer;  and  thus  it  has  been  in 
France  that,  while  other  nations  have  been  going 
ahead  with  a  certain  rhythmical  expansion,  her  prog- 
ress, such  as  it  has  been,  has  been  l^  fits  and 
starts.  .  .  . 

Apart  from  the  industrial  question,  there  is  an- 
other, equally  grave,  which  vexes  the  soala  of  con- 
structors and  economists  in  France;  this  is  the  want 
of  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  warship  construction.  It  is  bad  enough  to  work 
by  fits  and  starts,  to  have  a  hot  fit  followed  by  a 
cold  one  in  voting  credits  in  the  Chamber,  but  worst 
of  all  is  it  when,  by  want  of  ordinary  prudence, 
ships  are  kept  waiting  after  they  are  built.  .  •  • 

That  **they  do  some  things  better  in  France**  we 
all  cheerfully  admit,  but  in  the  management  of 
their  naval  yards  and  in  their  shipbuilding  our 
neighbors  seem  to  have  something  to  learn  from 
outside. 
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THE  MATCH  INDUSTRY  IN  SWEDP^N. 


IR  some  months'  study  of  the  match 
dnstry  thronghoat  Sweden,  from  the 
id  moral  point  of  view,  Mrs.  K.  Has- 
the  Swetlish  social  reformer,  contrib- 
he  Social  Tidskrifi  (Stockholm)  a  long 
ive  article,  from  which  we  quote  and 
d  the  most  interesting  portions. 
>f  the  observations  of  this  writer  were 
.  Tidaholm,  the  center  of  the  match 
',  the  prodnct  of  whose  factories  is. 
the  world  over.  Tidaholm  is  the 
f  a  well-to-do,  prosperous  community. 
lean  Manufacturing  Company,  of  that 
s  established  in  1868  by  the  Swedish 
on  Essen,  and  employs  at  the  present 
r  thousand  men  and  girls,  which  is 
ds  of  the  population  of  the  town.  In 
er  days  of  its  history  the  enterprise 
:ed  to  contend  with  many  difBculties. 
a1  was  seyeral  times  exhausted,  and 
>ry  itself  more  than  once  destroyed 
It  is  to^y,  however,  a  model,  up- 
actory,  with  modern  working  methods 
roved  machinery.  In  the  year  1890 
lends  were  20  to  30  per  cent  Within 
rs  they  had  reached  from  70  to  85 
L  Several  years  ago  the  company 
entire  plant  to  the  match  trust.     A 


good  idea  of  its  earning  capacity  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  while  its  invested 
capital  was  500,000  kroner  (approximately 
$140,000),  the  price  paid  by  the  trust  for  the 
entire  plant  was  7,500,000  kroner  (approxi- 
mately $2,000,000).  The  trust  now  controls 
five  other  match -nianufacturing  concerns  in 
different  parts  of  Sweden. 

An  analysis  of  the  manufacturing  process 
follows,  including  a  description  of  the  dangers 
from  sulphur  poisoning.  In  the  making  of 
the  match  cases  and  sticks  women  and  chil- 
dren are  largely  employed.  The  mechanical 
work  is  done  by  machinery,  which  turns  out 
fifty  thousand  cases  daily.  In  order  to  keep 
the  air  as  pure  as  possible,  the  working  girls 
are  placed  each  one  in  a  small  separate  room, 
with  a  special  fan  for  the  expelling  of  the 
poisonoiis  gases.  The  management  is  liberal 
and  progressive  in  oaring  for  its  working 
people.  There  is  a  good  library,  and  health 
and  accident  insurance  for  the  workers.  The 
corporation  holds  real  estate  for  sale  on  terms 
which  extend  up  to  fifty  years,  on  easy  pay- 
ments. The  disadvantages  of  the  business 
lie  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  sani- 
tary conditions,  human  strength  and  health 
must  be  eventually  sacrificed  in  following  it. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY. 


idea  of  insurance  against  strikes  seems 
\  have  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
al  countries.    M.  Pierre  Saint  Girons, 

in  the  Correspandant  (Paris)  of  May 
s  that  it  is  met  with  in  Sweden,  Aus- 
*  United  States,  and  Germany,  but 
has  found  the  most  favorable  soil  in 
named  country. 

rikes  have  become  an  almost  normal 
ndustrial  undertakings,  the  loss  which 
y  cause  must  enter  into  the  calcula- 
I  every  employer.  Many  industries 
I  in  a  state  of  reciprocal  dependence  ; 
le  prosperity  may  be  common  to  all, 
.  of  one  often  brings  in  its  train  the 
others.  All  industries  are  interested 
nng  the  risks  of  strikes.  Why  not, 
e,  divide  the  risks  among  all  in  such 
S8  to  equalize  the  loss?     Insurance 

attain  this  end. 

experts  maintain  that  the  principle 

ance  cannot  be  applied- to  the  risks  of 

A  strike  being  a  voluntary  action, 


it  is  not  considered  technically  a  suitable  risk 
to  insure  against.  The  writer  contends  that 
such  insurance  is  neither  so  illegitimate,  dan- 
gerous, useless,  or  impossible  as  its  opponents 
pretend.  What  he  advocates,  however,  is 
rather  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  of  the 
small  employers  among  themselves  with  the 
object  of  collecting  a  fund  sufficient  to  indem- 
nify all  the  members. 

THE    MUTUAL    PRINOIPLK. 

This  principle  has  not  yet  found  complete 
realization  in  Germany,  though  it  has  got  be- 
yond the  phase  of  theoretical  discussion.  The 
idea  was  first  suggested  in  1897,  but  it  was 
not  till  January,  1904,  that  it  was  taken  np 
with  interest  In  connection  with  the  strike 
at  Crimmitschau,  in  Saxony,  the  employers 
decided  to  band  themselves  together  in  a 
large  association  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
workers.  In  April  of  the  same  year  a  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  German  Patronal  Syndicates 
was  instituted,  but  in  June  certain 
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caused  a  division  into  two  groups,  one  group 
being  formed  to  represent  the  smaller  indus- 
tries. Absolute  unity,  consequently,  was  not 
attained,  but  a  short  time  ago  the  rival  organi- 
asations  concluded  a  cartel  •  treaty.  Round 
these  two  centers  many  small  unions  have 
been  formed,  all  with  the  identical  aim  of 
mutual  aid  against  strikes,  and  all  assuring 
to  the  members  the  right  of  a  proportionate 
indemnity, — that  right,  be  it  remembered,  be- 
ing dependent  on  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
strike. 


But  there  are  strikes  and  strikes,  and  in- 
surance ought  not  to  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately in  every  case,  continues  the  writer.  All 
claim  to  indemnity  should  be  refused  in  cases 
of  strikes  due  to  evident  provocation  on  tlia 
part  of  the  employer  or  his  unjustifiable  re- 
fusal to  accede  to  the  legitimate  demands  of 
liis  workers.  But  who  is  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter ?  With  organization  and  insurance,  wonld 
not  employers  possess  practically  absolute 
power,  and  make  any  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  impossible  ? 


THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  SUN. 


FOR  centuries  man  has  tried  to  determine 
the  temperature  of  the  incandescent 
torch  that  he  calls  **the  sun."  M.  Henri  de 
Parville,  writing  in  Les  Annalts  (Paris),  now 
declares  that  astronomers,  doctors,  and  chem- 
ists have  tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  problem, 
and,  looking  at  it  in  one  way,  he  says,  their 
conclusions  are  amusing.  The  estimates  of 
the  solar  temperature  have  varied  with  the 
epochs  and  the  minds  of  men, — doubling, 
tripling,  and  quadrupling.  The  figures  have 
progressed  from  a  few  thousands  to  millions 
of  degrees  centigrade.*  Scientists  have  never 
come  to  any  special  agreement. 

Father  Secchi,  of  Rome,  fixed  the  solar 
temperature  at  several  million  degrees.  Wa- 
terston  and  Erikson  were  of  his  opinion,  but 
Frenchmen  have  been  much  less  generous. 
<<  First  we  gave  it  20,000  degrees ;  then  we 
laughed  at  our  extravagance.''  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Pouillet,  Soret,  and 
Desains,  and  according  to  Vicaire's  estimate, 
the  sun's  heat  was  between  1,400  and  1,700 
degrees.  Thirty  years  ago  the  reaction  came. 
M.  Violle  experimented  in  two  different  ways, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  sun's  surface  must  be 
somewhere  between  2,000  and  3,000  degrees. 
Rosetti  halted  at  5,773  degrees,  and  the 
American,  Langley,  admitted  that  it  might 
be  6,085  degrees.  Very  recently,  Wilson 
settled  upon  the  figure  6,590  (centigrade). 
The  most  authoritative  conclusions  vary  from 
a  very  low  figure  to  double  that  figure,  and 
probably  the  truth  lies  in  the  intermediate 
estimate. 

Henry  Moissan,  of  the  Institute  of  France, 


*To  reduce  centifrnule  temperature  to  Fahrenheit, 
multiply  hy  1.8.  The  result  will  be  above  or  below  the 
Fahrenheit  freeslng-pulnt,  8S*. 


believes  that  the  medium  figure  is  the  correet 
one.  Moissan,  who  is  an  eminent  chemist, 
has  succeeded  in  boiling  all  the  terreatrial 
bodies,  and  he  ha9  distilled  all  the  metab  in 
his  electric  oven.  Naturally,  his  distillatioiis 
were  accomplished  with  more  or  less  difficulty, 
but  his  conclusions  were  sure.  His  reason- 
ing is  very  clear  and  simple.  He  has  distilled 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  molybdena,  tungsten, 
titanium,  and  other  things.  He  has  forced 
everything  to  boil  and  to  throw  off  steam.  That 
fact  seems  wonderful,  because  it  has  been  so 
hard  for  us  to  fuse  some  of  our  metals.  As 
we  know,  the  sun  contains  the  same  simple 
bodies  found  on  the  earth.  In  the  sun,  those 
bodies  are  in  fusion  and  in  vapor.  Conse- 
quently, the  sun  must  have  a  temperature  like 
the  temperature  of  Moissar's  electric  oven. 
Now,  the  question  is,  What  is  that  tempera- 
ture? It  is  the  temperature  of  an  electric 
arc.  Violle  has  found  that  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  electric  arc  is  3,500  de- 
grees. So  we  may  conclude  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  sun's  surface  is  3,500  degrees 
(very  approximately).  Moissan  draws  ont  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  earthly  tempera- 
ture is  taken  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Pres- 
sure plays  an  important  part  in  temperature. 
Vapors  under  pressure  exact  an  extra  amount 
of  heat  for  their  formation.  As  the  pressure 
on  the  sun  is  much  greater  than  the  presBure 
on  the  earth,  it  would  appear  that  the  estimate 
of  3,500  degrees  is  too  low.  To  say  the  least, 
that  figure  must  be  the  minimum;  So,  says 
M.  de  Parville,  in  conclusion,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  fixed  the  solar  temperature  defi- 
nitely. The  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  we 
have  narrowed  our  circle,  and  that  the  logical 
conclusion  lies  between  Violle*s  estimate  of 
3,500  degrees  and  Wilson^s  estimate  of  6,590 
degrees. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  CUBA. 


[*  a  recent  official  celebration  of  an  anni- 
versary of  tlie  University  of  Havana,  Dr. 
.  Orrero  Eclicverria  delivered  an  address 
jwing  the  history  of  public  education  in 
k  for  the  past  two  centuries.  This  speech 
reported  in  the  Revista  de  la  Faculdad  de 
15  y  Cienchs  (Review  of  Literature  and 
Qce),  and  from  it  we  gain  some  interest- 
in  formation. 

Itbougli  (luring  all  the  eighteenth  century 
I  were  convent  and  theological  schools, 
real  history  of  public  education  on  the 
d  begins  in  1783,  when  the  Sociedad 
iotica  was  founded.  Among  other  mat- 
tliis  undertook  the  direction  of  public 
•uction  in  elementary  subjects,  and  nuin- 
of  schools  were  at  once  opened.  This 
ement  continued,  insufficient,  but  good  of 
:ind,  until  1842,  when  the  Spanish  Gov- 
lent  took  over  the  management  of  these 
ols.  Up  to  this  time,  the  situation  had 
as  follows:  Cuban  society  was  founded 
lie  slave-holding  idea,  which  inevitably 
^8  two  classes, — a  small  upper  class  very 
ly  educated  and  a  large  lower  class  to- 
in  ignorance.  The  schools  of  the  So- 
ad  Patriotica  had  alleviated  somewhat 
denseness  of  the  ignorance  of  the  lower 
(es,  and  the  upper  classes  were  among 
Host  highly  cultivated,  and  even  learned, 
le  new  world,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
richer  families  receiving  their  education 
Le  best  schools  and  universities  of  Europe. 


After  1842,  the  Spanish  Government  al- 
most totally  neglected  the  schools,  and  they 
fell  into  a  deplorable  condition,  only  some- 
what helped  by  a  few  good  private  schools 
established  by  those  great  educators,  the  Jes- 
uit fathers.  The  unsuccessful  insurrection 
between  1868  and  1878  was  largely  the  work 
of  the  educated  classes,  and  after  their  defeat 
it  was  natural  for  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
throw  more  and  more  influence  with  the  lower 
and  more  ignorant  families  who  had  been 
loyal  to  the  government.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  of  public  instruction  in 
particular,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  provisional  government  of  the  Ameri- 
cans took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  a  definite 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  system  on 
modern  and  scientific  lines.  Dr.  Echeverria 
speaks  witli  unalloyed  praise  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Americans,  and  says  it  has 
been  of  the  most  enormous  value  to  the  coun- 
try. He  gives  many  figures  showing  the 
really  amazing  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  says  that 
the  effect  on  Cuban  society  is  revolutionary. 
He  also  mentions  the  great  benefit  to  Cuban 
families  which  is  given  by  the  opportunity 
for  the  women  to  earn  their  living  in  a  con- 
genial and  suitable  occupation  instead  of  being 
imprisoned,  according  to  the  old  Spanish  ideal, 
within  the  walls  of  their  homes,  engaged  in 
trivial  and  futile  pastimes. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


T  the  present  moment  there  is  traveling 
through  Gennany  and  lecturing  in  its 
.ter  cities  a  certain  Dr.  Ernst  Horneffer, 
object  of  whose  peregrinations  and  dis- 
•ses  is  to  preach  the  "  philosophy  of  the 
^on  of  the  future."  In  collaboration  with 
)rother,  August  Homeffer,  he  has  recently 
lished  a  work  entitled  "  The  Classic  Ideal," 
hich  he  embodies  his  views  about  religion 
its  bearing  on  man's  life.  Far,  however, 
1  being  an  advocate  of  any  existing  type 
eligion,  least  of  all  of  Christianity,  the 
or  counsels  men  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
present  beliefs,  as  being  will-enslaving, 
to  return  to  the  form  of  mental  religion 
;h  guided  the  best  spirits  of  antiquity. 
(  religion  was,  of  course,  a  lifelong  course 
iclf -discipline,  which  produced  the  classic 


calm  that  marked  the  method  of  conduct  of 
the  ancients.     Says  Dr.  Homeffer  : 

Ancient  culture  was  hased  on  a  strongly  religious 
foundation, — the  essence  of  each  man^s  religion  be- 
ing a  highest  personal  good  {summum  honum) 
which  he  placed  before  him  and  the  active  striving 
for  which  colored  his  whole  existence.  The  best 
religion  of  the  ancients  was  a  religion  conceived  on 
an  individualistic  basis,  the  central  notion  being 
that  if  each  man  lived  up  to  his  ideal  in  practice, 
then  the  world  must  sensibly  improve  thereby,  not 
only  in  the  actual  generation,  but  in  the  generations 
that  followed.  Christianity,  either  through  its 
teachers  or  its  followers,  appears  to  be  careless  of 
the  future.  Europe  to-day  has  no  religion  that 
lives  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  —  re-ligio, 
something  binding.  The  faiths  that  govern  the 
masses  are  not  even  good  *'  working  hypotheses"  of 
life,  since  they  do  not  teach  a  man  reliance  on  his 
own  personal  worUi.  *  *  <  The  world  has,  howev«ry 
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arrived  at  a  point  at  which  it  most  decide  defloitely. 
It  must  speak  opeoly,  for  the  fate  of  countless  gen^^ 
erations  depends  on  the  decision^ 

The  doctor  goes  on  to  point  out  that  as 
states  look  after  the  political  and  industrial 
interests  of  not  only  the  present  race  but  also 
of  the  races  of  the  future,  the  obligation  in> 
cumbent  on  them  to  provide  for  the  mental 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  posterity  is  a  para- 
mount one.  This,  as  a  naturally  adverse 
critic,  Dr.  Rittelmeyer,  in  Die  ChristUche  Welt 
(Leipsic),  points  out,  in  reviewing  the  work 
in  question,  is  a  recurrence  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  Schopenhauer  in  his  State-Phi- 
losophy.    Says  Dr.  Homeffer : 

When  Europe  threw  off  the  feudal  yoke  her  com- 
merce hegan  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  her  vast 
industries  became  possible,  and  political  freedom 
ensued.  When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  she  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  she  made  the  first  step  toward 
spiritual  emancipation.  She  remained  satisfied, 
however,  to  repose  on  her  laurels,  and  her  apathy 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  leaders  of  Christian 
thought,  in  order  to  keep  her  mentally  enslaved.  .  .  . 
When  men  cease  to  surrender  their  free  will  and 
exploit  the  potential  good  that  is  in  them,  without 
reference  to  any  specific  form  of  religion,  then  a 
renaissance  will  have  taken  place  which  will  mean 
an  eventual  return  of  mankind  to  the  universalism 
of  the  ancients,  in  which  true  ideals  of  brotherhood, 
justice,  and  beauty  governed  the  world.  .  .  .  Free- 
dom of  conscience  is  as  essential  to  the  total  welfare 
of  men  as  freedom  of  commerce  is  essential  to  their 
material  prosperity.  This  freedom  of  conscience  Is 
impossible  under  the  principles  of  faith  and  practice 
that  obtain  in  the  religions  of  the  actual  time,  in 
which  the  theory  of  hell  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
churches,  not  the  love  of  a  supreme  being  or  of  one's 
fellows. 

Cowardice,  thinks  the  doctor,  prevents  men 
seeing  the  artificiality  of  modern  religions. 
•*  It  requires  courage  to  abolish  the  Church," 
and  in  this  particular  kind  of  courage  men 
are  wanting.  Human  motives,  neither  utili- 
tarian nor  ideal,  are  the  foundations  of  all 
existing  forms  of  religious  thought ;  men  are 
kept  from  the  performance  of  high-motived 
actions  by  the  artificial  conscience  which  re- 
ligion prescribes  for  them.  This  method  of 
conquering  or  controlling  human  ambition  is 
as  old  as  Asia,  says  Dr.  Homeffer,  where  it 
originated.  The  Church,  he  adds,  belongs  to 
Asia,  and  it  behooves  Europe  to  drive  Asia 
out  of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  the  future  will  have  no  "ritual  ** 
priests,  but  only  teachers  and  educators.  There 
will  be  nothing  of  the  comfortleei  "  quasi-faith " 
of  Protestantism.  Every  tenet  of  the  new  faith  will 
be  a  specific  one  and  a  tangible ;  there  will  not  be  a 
maltiplioity  of  theories  about  any  given  doctrine ; 
thcrS  will  be  one  Bniversal  belief,  Just  as  thiara  will 


be  one  common  end  soughti— ^the  good  of  miinklii& 
.  .  .  TIS9  old  god  is  dead,  and  Darwin  having  showfl 
us  that  Creation  Is  an  aoddent,  men  are  beginniag 
to  see  that  a  belief  in  God  "was  the  Worst  tub- 
fortune  that  ever  befell  the  human  race,**  sinise  It 
meant  a  corresponding  slavery  of  the  conscience. 

Dr.  Rittelmeyer  refuses,  of  course,  to  ac- 
cept any  of  the  theories  of  the  author  of 
"The  Classic  Ideal."  He  admits,  however, 
that  Dr.  Homeffer  has  spoken  a  modicum  of 
truth.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  critic, 
*<  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  world  the 
signs  of  a  religious  renaissance." 

It  has  followed  on  the  revulsion  of  sentiment 
evoked  by  the  gross  materialism  of  the  era  of  indoe- 
trialism.  Christianity  is,  however,  still  safe  on  its 
foundations.  .  .  .  The  speculative  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Homeffer  may  be  enshrined  as  a  curiosity  among 
other  anti-Christian  philosophies.  In  the  history  of 
religion  the  doctor  will  play  no  important  rdle. 

The  l^adlcal  Gospel  the  Churoh  Needs. 

In  a  series  of  papers  appearing  in  the 
Churchman^  the  illustrated  weekly  organ  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  W.  D. 
P.  Bliss,  compiler  of  the  EncyclopsBdia  of  So- 
cial Reforms,  maintains  that  it.  is  the  faint- 
heartedness and  laxity  of  the  Church  that  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  feeble  hold  organ- 
ized Christianity  now  has  upon  the  wor]d*s 
masses,  particularly  in  America.  It  is  without 
question  the  Church's  emphatic  duty,  says  Mr. 
Bliss,  to  be  interested  in  social  matters, — to 
tone  up  the  social  sphere  by  the  Christly  spir- 
ituality of  her  work.  Very  often,  he  says, 
our  spiritual  laymen  in  the  churches  are 
wealthy  or  dependent  upon  wealth.  They  say 
to  the  ordinary  folk  :  <<  Think  about  heaven 
or  the  blessed  sacrament.  Do  not  trouble 
about  such  a  low  thing  as  rent ;  the  Lord  will 
provide."  While  endeavoring  not  to  be'un- 
just  to  or  severe  on  many  of  these  good 
people,  Mr.  Bliss  says  : 

I  fear  that  in  this  loved  church  of  ours,  this  tlie 
most  democratic  and  the  most  Christian  ehoreh  of 
which  I  know,  we  have  many  actual  bandits  who  do 
not  know  that  they  are  buidite.  Their  thoughts 
are  above  rents  and  dividends  and  rebates ;  yet  they 
take  them,  and  the  income  gives  them  leisure  to  be 
**  spiritual.**  But  the  people  who  pay  the  rents  and 
dividends  and  rebates  are  perhaps  naturally  more 
conscious  of  the  hands  that  are  in  their  pockets  than 
of  the  eyes  upcast  to  heaven. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  Church,  he  continues, 
that  she  does  not  speak  out  the  thunder  of 
the  prophets  of  old.  Her  dilemma  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  trying  to  live  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  while  the  American  social 
structure  is  l)uilt  on  the  gospel  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.   These  two 
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lomists  were  the  economic  and  political 
parents  of  the  United  Stetes,  says  Mr. 
B.  Their  great  economic  and  political 
hings  of  coiu petition  govern  America, 
is  our  political  creed,  the  apotheosis  of 
seeking,  the  burden  of  Adam  Smith,  the 
>el  according  to  Jean  Jacqnes  Ronsseau.*' 
must  not,  continues  Mr.  Bliss,  in  our  ad- 
it ion  for  Rousseau's  motto,  *'  back  to  na- 
,"  forget  that  our  real  supreme  duty  is  to 
"back  to  God." 

r<e  must  follow,  not  the  economics  of  self-inter- 
bat  the  life  of  sacrifice,  the  economics  of  the 
B.  And  see  how  we  need  this,  for  see  where  this 
r  gospel,  this  gospel  of  self-seeking,  has  led  as, 
where  it  has  led  the  Charch.  See  how  upon  it 
«ed  oar  political,  oar  economic,  our  whole  so- 
life,  and  see  how  npon  it  the  Charch  herself  has 
me  dependent.  While  it  holds  sway  we  can  do 
ing  permanently  for  reform;  even  the  Charch 
)lf  can  do  yirtaally  nothing.  The  vice-president 
te  of  oar  great  life  insurance  companies  said  to 
be  other  day  that  even  the  far-reaching  reforms 
.saranoe  demanded  to-day  by  popular  indigna- 
ooald  accomplish  only  temporary  good;  the  old 
will  slowly  reassert  themselves,  because  we 
not  reached,  and  ander  the  present  system  we 
ot  reach,  their  economic  root^  For  if  Adam 
hand  Professor  Samner  and  most  of  our  Ameri- 
lusiness  traditions  are  right,  if  it  is  duty  to  com- 
if  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  if  self-iuter- 


est  is  the  divine  order  and  the  divinely  chosen 
motive  for  human  progress,  then  the  battle  for  self 
most  go  ever  grimly  on,  the  strong  ma.<it  subdue  the 
weak,  the  rich  the  poor,  the  able  the  unable.  Why, 
upon  this  basis,  have  not  the  millionaire  and  the 
multimillionaire  a  perfect  right  to  roll  up  their  un- 
told millions,  even  as  the  workingman  has  a  right 
to  seek  his  hard-earned  wage?  Where,  upon  this 
basis,  is  the  justice  of  the  Income  Tax  or  the  Inher- 
itance Tax?  *'May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own,"  if  it  is  all  mine?  And  if  individuals  may 
compete,  why  not  combinations  of  individuals?  I 
cannot  see  how  any  followers  of  Adam  Smith  or 
Thomas  Jefferson  can  complain  against  trust  or 
trade-union.  For  the  life  of  me  I  see  no  ethics  in 
trusts  against  trade  -  unions,  or  in  trade -unions 
against  trusts,  or  in  independent  dealers  against 
combines,  or  in  so-called  free  labor  against  union 
labor.  All  in  different  ways  are  seeking  their  own. 
All  belong  to  Adam  Smith's  divine  order,  and  the 
most  intense  competitors  are  the  best  men.  Let  us 
Americans  bow  down  to  the  trust,  and  the  laborer 
to  the  trade-union ;  let  us  freeze  and  starve  while 
trust  and  trade- union  fight  out  who  shall  get  our 
money.    Great  is  Competition  of  the  Americans  ! 

Religion  is  not  dead,  concludes  Mr.  Bliss, 
but  the  people  are  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd. The  literal  application  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  in  contradistinction  to  the  cruel 
competition  of  twentieth-century  America  is 
the  remedy. 


IS  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  COMMERCIALIZED? 


18  not  strange  that  the  charge  of  com- 
mercialism  should   be  brought  against 
press,  since  almost  every  other  American 
tution  has  had  to  meet  the  same  accusa- 
.   in   one   form   or   another.     Mr.    Rollo 
en,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  writ- 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July,  pleads 
if  it  is  true  that  the  commercial  spirit 
B  the  press,  it  is  at  least  in  good  company, 
r.  Ogden  admits  that  there  are  occasional 
inces  of  corruption  in  the  financial  control 
ewspapers.     Some  newspaper  proprietors 
e  are  who  will  sell  themselves  for  gain, 
when  the  press  as  a  whole  is  charged 
I  commercialization  it  is  usually  meant, 
that  some  particular  editor  or  owner  is 
;hasable,  but  that  the  newspaper  is  handled 
money-making  enterprise.     In  reply  to 
$rgyman*8  question,  **  When  shall  we  have 
umal  that  will  be  published  without  ad- 
isements  ?  "   Mr.  Ogden  answers,  "  Never, 
.  least,  I  hope  so,  for  the  good  of  Amer- 
journalism.*'     If   we  had   an   endowed 
s   in  this  country,    Mr.  Ogden   is  quite 
that  it  would  have  little  or  no  influence. 


A  newspaper  carries  weight  only  as  it  can  point 
to  evidence  of  public  sympathy  and  support.  But 
that  means  a  business  side ;  it  means  patronage ; 
means  an  eye  to  money.  A  newspaper,  like  an  army, 
goes  upon  its  belly,— though  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  must  eat  dirt.  The  dispute  about  being  commer- 
cialized is  always  a  question  of  more  or  less.  When 
Horace  Greeley  founded  the  TribunCy  in  1841,  he  had 
but  a  thousand  dollars  of  his  own  in  cash.  Yet  his 
struggle  to  make  the  paper  a  going  concern  was  Just 
as  intense  as  if  he  were  starting  in  to-day  with  a 
capital  (and  it  would  be  needed)  of  a  million.  Gree- 
ley, to  his  honor  be  it  said,  refused  from  the  begin- 
ning to  take  certain  advertisements.  But  so  do 
newspaper  proprietors  to-day  whose  expenses  per 
week  are  more  than  Greeley*s  were  for  the  first 
year. 

THE    DECLINE    OF    PERSONAL   JOURNALISM. 

One  important  consequence  of  the  increased 
capitalization  now  required  in  the  publishing 
of  daily  newspapers  in  large  cities,  as  Mr. 
Ogden  shows,  has  been  to  make  the  news- 
paper more  of  an  institution,  less  of  a  per- 
sonal organ. 

Men  no  longer  designate  Journals  by  the  owner's 
or  editor's  name.    It  used  to  be  Bryant's  paper,  or 
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Greeley's  paper,  or  Raymond's,  or  Bennett's.  Now 
it  is  simply  Tlmes^  Herald^  Tribune^  and  so  on.  No 
single  personality  can  stamp  itself  upon  the  whole 
organ  ism.  It  is  too  vast.  It  is  a  great  piece  of 
property,  to  hm  administered  with  skill ;  it  is  a  care- 
fully planned  organization  which  best  produces  the 
eflfect  when  the  personalities  of  those  who  work  for 
it  are  swallowed  up.  The  individual  withers,  but 
the  newspaper  is  more  and  more.  Journalism  be- 
comes impersonal.  There  are  no  more  "  great  edit- 
ors," but  there  is  a  finer  Cftprit  de  corps,  better 
'^team  play,"  an  institution  more  and  more  firmly 
established  and  able  to  justify  itself. 

Large  capital  in  new.#paper8,  and  their  heightened 
earning  power,  tend  id  steady  them.  Freaks  and 
rash  experiments  are  also  shut  oiit  by  lack  of  means. 
Greeley  reckoned  up  a  hundred  or  more  newspapers 
that  had  died  in  New  York  before  1850.  Since^  that 
time  it  would  be  hard  to  name  ten.  I  ran  remember 
but  two  metropolitan  dailies  within  twenty-flve 
years  that  have  absolutely  suspended  publication. 


Only  contrast  the  state  of  things  in  ParlsiMi  Joa^ 
nalism.  There  must  be  at  least  thirty  dally  haws* 
papers  in  the  French  capital.  Few  of  them  have  thi 
air  of  living  off  their  own  business.  Yet  the  neev- 
sary  capital  and  the  cost  of  production  are  so  mmk 
smaller  than  ours  that  their  various  backers  can  af- 
ford to  keep  them  afloat.  But  this  fact  does  not 
make  their  sincerity  or  parity  the  more  evident.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rumor  of  sinister  control  is  men 
frequently  circulated  in  connection  with  the  ¥na6k 
press  than  with  our  own.  Our  higher  capitalisatloii 
helps  us.  Just  because  a  great  sum  is  invested,  It 
cannot  be  imperiled  by  allowing  anscrapnloas  men 
to  make  use  of  the  newspaper  property ;  for  that 
way  ruin  lies,  in  the  end.  The  corrupt  employraeoi 
has  to  be  concealed.  If  it  were  surely  knowD,  for 
example,  that  Mr.  Morgan,  or  Mr.  Ryan,  or  Mr. 
Harriman  owned  a  New  York  newspaper,  and  was 
utilizing  it  as  a  means  of  farthering  his  schemes, 
support  would  speedily  fail  it,  and  it  would  soon 
dry  ap  from  the  roots. 


THK  COMMERCIAL  SIDE:  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


WHAT  has  our  adhesion  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  done  for  tlie  extension  of 
American  commerce  ?  This  question  lias  been 
raised  in  connection  with  the  coming  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio. '  Harold  Bolce, 
a  writer  in  the  July  number  of  AppUton^s 
Magazine^  ventures  the  assertion  that  our 
trade  with  South  America  would  be  greater 
if  England  owned  that  entire  continent. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  little  British  Guiana 
bought  more  goods  from  America,  by  one  million 
dollars*  worth,  last  year  than  the  whole  of  Venezuela 
did,  and  Venezuela  has  an  area  equal  to  all  that  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  the  fringe  of  Gulf  States.  The  Britisher 
the  world  over  is  a  big  buyer  of  American  merchan- 
dise. To  Canada,  with  its  less  than  six  million  peo- 
ple, we  sell  more  goods  in  six  months  than  we  do  in 
a  whole  year  to  all  the  republics  of  South  America, 
with  its  upward  of  forty  million  inhabitants.  Theo- 
retically, it  would  appear  that  a  practical  nation 
like  America  would  gather  material  benefits  from 
its  guardianship  of  a  continent.  The  opposite  is 
true.  It  is  the  European  nations,  protesting  against 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  who  have  prospered  most  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere.  In 
the  past  decaide,  for  example,  Germany-s  progress 
in  Brazil  has  been  phenomenal,  while  we  have  lost 
ground  in  that  republic 

The  latest  returns  show  that  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise bought  by  all  nations,  exclusive  of  the 
United  States,  amounted  last  year  to  11.6  billions  of 
dollars.  Of  that  America  supplied  14.33  per  cent. 
If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were  of  any  value  in  getting 
foreign  trade  for  the  United  States,  our  proportion 
of  the  commerce  of  South  America  would  be  greater 
than  our  share  in  the  trade  of  countries  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  political  protection.  Bat  of  South  Amer- 
ica's imports  we  supply  only  18.88  per  cent. 


After  recalling  the  disasters  resulting  to 
the  London  banking  house  of  Baring  and  to 
American  financial  interests  from  the  failure 
of  Argentina  to  meet  her  obligations,  in  1890, 
this  writer  continues : 

Some  people  question  Uncle  Sam's  right  to  act  as 
the  receiver  for  insolvent  San  Domingo  bnt  any 
one  who  will  study  the  path  of  panics  will  realise 
that  it  is  a  solemn  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the 
American  nation  to  avert,  whenever  possible,  any 
financial  collapse  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  disaster  that  began  in  Buenos  Ayres  reached 
America  when  our  harvests  were  prodigal,  and  when 
our  factories  were  running  overtime. 

It  is  more  picturesque,  perhaps,  to  think  of  tb» 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  safeguarding  our  export  trade 
with  South  America.  In  1890  we  were  shipping  at 
the  rate  of  132,000,000  worth  of  goods  to  the  sOntbem 
half  of  this  hemisphere,  but  twenty  years  of  such 
commerce  would  not  compensate  the  United  States 
for  the  loss  we  sustained  in  the  three  years  of  fail- 
ures following  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Baring.  In 
that  brief  period  of  panic  the  liabilities  of  failures 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $850,000,000. 

Summing  up  the  lessons  of  the  past,  Mr. 
Bolce  shows  that  the  downfall  of  a  Latin- 
American  republic  represents,  —  first,  the 
alarm  of  Europe  and  the  collapse  of  some  of 
its  financial  houses  ;  second,  a  reflex  disaster 
in  the  United  States,  and,  third,  the  utter  de- 
moralization of  the  South  American  people 
who  hold  the  spurious  paper  of  the  defunct 
republic. 

The  total  export  and  import  trade  of  South 
America  now  exceeds  $1,000,000,000, — a  sum 
greater  than  that  representing  the  trade  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  1870. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


FRANCE'S  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  RUSSIA. 

first  M»y  nnmher  of  La  Revue  (Paris)  tragedy,  for  the  innocent  have  buen  ptinia 

ituriiB  to  the  qucgtion  of  Pranco-Riis-  along  with  the  guilty.      Both  during  tlie 

indahip  and  the  duty  o(  France  in  the  and  after  the  co     "     ' 

further  loans   to    Buaaia  before  the  political  opinion 

on  has  been  arcompliahed.     This  time  tions  against  Fra 

editor,  M.  Finot,  who  seeka  to  justify  Russian  Govornm 

lorn  of  refasal  on  the  part  ot  France,  The  more  thu  K 
irticle  en- 


I   of   peace, 
diilg.-d  in  recriinina- 
lie  evil  genius  of  the 

I  situation  is  reflected 

(lent  is  the  neces- 
sity of  givinjt  up 
palliative?,  and 
even  loans,  which 
can  only  have  dis- 


Russia 
V  find  aal- 


en  the  sin- 
lends  of 

,  the  Russian  Government,  on  the 
,nd,  Las  always  si'led  with  the  German 
nent  The  Russian  people,  who  did 
te  the  war,  and  who  alone  count  in 
.ter,  beg  France  not  to  make  any  fur- 
n  to  their  government. 

KVIL    OENlUe   or   THB    AUTOCRACY. 


lo  use  to  conceal  the  truth, 
pan  waa  in  a  certain 


The  war 
fault  of 
and  the  Russian  people  have  never 
M  expreaa  their  hatred  of  this  war, 
nded  like  the  fifth  Rct  of  an  ancient 


vation  in  free- 
dum  ;  and  if  Rus- 
sia nee<lB  liberty 
for  success,  bticIi 
liberty  is  equally 
indispensable  for 
the  security  of  the 
French  national 
fortune  making  its 
exodus  to  the  Rub- 
aian  deaert. 


On  the  one  hand, 
moral  interests 
forbid  France  to 
lend  more  finan- 
cial support  to  the 
Russian  autoc- 
racy, and,  on  the 
other,  France's  in- 
terests are  opposed 
to  Buch  a  crime 
against  humanity. 
Under  what  men- 
tal aberration  did 
the  Fi-ench  Government  permit  this  new 
loan  ?  In  authorizing  the  loan  in  April  the 
French  minister  of  finance  has  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  reduced  the  public  fortune  of 
France  very  sensibly.  And  why  this  sacri- 
fice? What  does  France,  or  even  Russia, 
gain  by  this  disastrous  operation  ? 

M.  Poincare  has  committed  an  unpardonable 
act  The  fate  of  France's  national  savings  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people  both  hung 
on  bis  word.  If  he  had  made  his  consent 
subordinate  to  the  rational  working  of  the 
Duma    and     the    establishment    of    proper 
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budget  control,  Russia  would  have  seen  in 
a  few  months  the  organization  of  a  regular 
parliament  for  tlie  good  of  the  Russian  people 
and  the  security  of  the  French  loans  past  and 
future.  In  not  doing  so,  M.  Poincare  has  de- 
ceived France. 

The  Russian  people  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
France,  though  she  will  not  continue  to  com- 


mit suicide  in  helping  to  ruin  a  friendly  and 
allied  nation.  But  everything  encourages  the 
belief  that  the  next  request  for  money  will 
come  from  the  Russian  parliament,  and  the 
Russian  Government  of  to-day  will  soon  find 
that  France  has  no  more  ministers  complai- 
sant enough,  or  financiers  criminal  enough,  to 
continue  the  present  work  of  ruin. 


RADIUM  AND  LIFE. 


SEVERAL  articles  dealing  with  Professor 
Burke's  investigations  of  "  radiobes " 
have  already  been  summarized  in  these  pages. 
The  latest  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  a 
paper  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  in  the  July 
Harper's.  In  this  paper  the  writer  maintains 
that  Professor  Burke  has  told  us  nothing 
whatever  as  to  the  origin  of  life  because,  in 
the  first  place,  his  experiments  offer  no  cor- 
respondence at  all  to  the  conditions  wliich 
must  have  obtained  on  this  planet  *'  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years  ago,  when  its  temperature 
became  low  enough  to  permit  of  the  exist- 
ence of  water  in  liquid  form  and  the  forma- 
tion of  those  first  entities  which  correspond 
to  what  we  are  pleased  to  distinguish  as  living 
matter." 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  evidence,  though 
the  likelihood  of  it  cannot  be  entirely  excluded,  that 
salts  of  radium  were  present  upon  this  cooling  earth 
of  8Dons  ago  in  any  proportion  comparable  to  that 
of  the  radium  in  Mr.  Burke^s  test  tubes.  More  im- 
portant still,  it  is  evident  that  even  should  Mr.  Burke 
carry  out  his  proposal  to  prepare  tubes  of  sterilized 
gelatine  inoculated  with  sterilized  earth,  and  have 
them  examined  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  thousand 
years,  and  even  should  these  tubes  display  to  pos- 
terity living  organisms  generated  by  the  influence 
of  the  radio-active  earth  upon  the  beef  gelatine  the 
experiment  would  still  leave  men  uusatisfie<l.  Its 
success  would  not  explain  the  origin  of  life  in  the 
past,  and  would  not  explain  the  origin  of  lii^e  in  the 
present,  if  we  assume  that  spontaneous  generation 
is  no  myth,  but  is  constantly  occurring  everj'where 
to-day.  His  experiment  would  be  irrelevant,  since 
not  only  the  experimenter,  but  also  his  beef  gela- 
tine, are  themselves  products  of  life.    This  most  se- 


rious criticistn  cannot  be  met  by  the  argument  that 
chemists  can  now  build  up  substances  not  dissimilar 
to  beef  gelatine  by  laboratory  manipulation  of  tbdr 
very  elements,  for  there  were  neither  laboratories 
nor  chemists  upon  the  earth  ten  thousand,  let  alonn 
five  hundred  million,  years  ago  ;  and,  moreover,  tbe 
processes  by  which  chemists,  in  defiance  of  the  old 
vitalism  which  asserted  that  organic  compounds 
can  be  formed  only  by  the  action  of  living  matter, 
succeed  in  synthesizing  artificial  albumens  differ  as 
the  poles  from  the  methods  by  which  these  organic 
compounds  are  built  up  by  that  wisest  and  oldest  of 
chemists,  living  protoplasm. 

CONTINUITY  IN  NATURE. 

These  considerations  make  it  evident  that  Mr. 
Burke,  even  though  the  utmost  be  conceded  to  him, 
— far  more,  indeed,  than  he  claims  for  himself, — ^has 
not  demonstrated  or  explained  the  origin  of  lif^ 
What  he  has  accomplished,  however,  is  stgnal 
enough,— he  has  gone  far  to  show  that  spontaoeoos 
generation  occurs  in  the  world  to-day,  as  Dr.  Charl- 
ton Bastian  has  maintained  for  a  third  of  a  century 
in  the  teeth  of  universal  opposition.  And  he  has 
given  us  in  radiobes  an  illustration  of  entities, — I  do 
not  know,  indeed,  why  I  should  not  call  them  or- 
ganisms,— which  serve  to  demonstrate  the  essential 
continuity  between  inorganic  and  organic  nature, 
a  continuity  denial  of  which  is  denial  of  the  mean- 
ing, th^  lesson,  of  all  the  knowledge  that  man  has 
accumulated  since  he  began  to  think.  Henoe,  I 
maintain  that  life  must  be  looked  upon,  henceforth, 
as  a  relative  tcrm^  and  I  will  maintain,  farther, 
that  whoso  believes  the  universe  to  be  a  universe  in- 
deed and  no  multi  verse  must  think  with  me. 

It  must  surely  be  evident  that  since  the  discovery 
of  radium  and  radio-activity  the  problem  of  life  has 
definitely  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  There  seems 
to  be  scarcely  any  department  of  natural  inquiry 
wherein  we  may  not  fitly  speak  of  radium  the 
vealer. 


^  jf 


BRIEFER  NOTES   ON  TOPICS   IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES. 


*«pbical  _  Sketches.  ~  Three  character 
»f  Speaker  Cannon  appear  in  the  July  mag- 
Che  most  elaborate  of  these  is  the  article  by 
eelman,  entitled  **  America  at  Flood  Tide,'* 
>n*8.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Creelman's  charac- 
ly  clever  pen  pictures  of  a  most  engaging 
ty.  Briefer  sketches  are  contributed  to 
and  AppletoiVs  by  Allen  D.  Albert, 
Richard  Weightman,  respectively.— "The 
}aae  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Jules 
i"  is  related  in  the  Century  Magazine  by 
tt  Vrooman.  Simoneau  was  the  old  French 
it-keeper  of  Monterey  with  whom  Steven- 
k  up  a  lifelong  friendship.  The  Century 
UB  fortunate  enough  to  gain  access  to  Simo- 
bters  from  Stevenson,  and,  best  of  all,  to 
1  himself,  who  was  full  of  reminiscences  of 
goished  friend.  Not  the  least  interesting 
le  article  is  the  glijnpse  that  it  reveals  of 
mistic  old  Frenchman. — Writing  in  the 
\  number  of  the  Outlook  for  July,  Mary 
Hartt  gives  much  information  about  Haa- 

the  new  King  of  Norway.— In  "  The  Story 
Insurance"  now  running  in  McClure*8y 
ton  J.  Hendrick  writes,  this  mouth,  of 
der  of  the  Equitable,  Henry  B.  Hyde.— 

installment  of  the  Cosmopolitan's  series 
Treason  of  the  Senate,**  by  David  Graham 
is  devoted  to  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas, 

of  the  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
mined  by  Mr.  Phillips'  limelight.— Among 
acters  of  American  history  that  receive 
igazine  treatment  in  the  July  numbers 
ew  Jackson,  whose  story  is  related  by  Ai- 
ry Lewis  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  General 
e,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  vivacious  sketch  by 
w  Sprague,  in  Outing,— A  pleasing  bit  of 
raphy  is  the  paper  entitled  **What  Life 
Me,"  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  the  Cosmo- 
—  A  graceful  tribute  to  William  Dean 
the  novelist,  by  his  old  friend  Mark  Twain, 
n  the  July  Harpefs, 

rj  in  the  Makinip.— A  vivid  description 
ming  of  the  Russian  Duma  is  contributed 
^dy's  Magazine  for  July  by  Vance  Thorn p- 
John  Foster  Carr*s  sixth  paper  on  the 
Canal,  in  the  Outlooh,  is  devoted  to  the 
f  civil  administration. — ^Agnes  P.  Mabony, 
n  AppletoWs  Ma^azinCy  describes  *^Libe- 
Example  of  Negro  Self-Government." — In 
ymous  *' Autobiography  of  a  Southerner 
Civil  War,"  which  appears  in  the  Atlantic 
much  light  is  thrown  on  post-bellum  con- 
the  South,  and  the  sure  touch  of  the  writer 
the  genuinely  Southern  origin  of  these  en- 
{ reminiscences.— In  an  article  contributed 
f$f  Bishop  Talbot,  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 


pal Church,  relates  certain  of  his  Western  experi- 
ences which  have  a  distinctly  human  interest. — In 
the  series  entitled  "The  Builders,**  in  Outing,  Ralph 
D.  Paine  deals  in  the  July  number  with  **The  Men 
of  the  Untamed  Desert." — Mr.  Henry  Anderson  Laf- 
ler's  account  of  his  own  observations  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  is  given  in  McClure% 
under  the  title  "  My  Sixty  Sleepless  Hours.**  In  the 
American  Magazine  (formerly  Leslie's),  Julian 
Willard  Helburn  writes  of  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  surviving  San  Francisco. 

Economic  and  Industrial  Topics. — The  July 
iustallment  of  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson*s  very  inter- 
esting serial  on  "The  Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron  in 
America"  describes  the  exploits  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  under  H.  C.  Frick.— In  the  AmertetUi 
Magazine,  Mr.  Henry  K.  Webster  continues  his  ex- 
position of  the  financial  problems  related  to  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  South.  The  question  of  crop  esti- 
mates and  their  effect  on  speculation  is  ably  dis- 
cussed.-" Our  Unelastic  Currency**  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  George  von  L.  Meyer  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  July.— A  second  article  on  "  Bucket- 
Shop  Sharks**  is  contributed  to  Everybody's  by 
Merrill  A.  Teague. — John  L.  Cowan  writes  enthu- 
siastically in  the  Century  concerning  " Dry  Farm- 
ing— ^The  Hope  of  the  West,**  as  opposed  to  irriga- 
tion.— A  novel  and  suggestive  line  of  treatment  is 
followed  by  R6ue  Bache  in  a  paper  which  he  contrib- 
utes to  the  July  Outing,  under  the  title  "What  an 
Average  Day's  Horse  Racing  Costs.**  A  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  various  items  of  cost  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  horse-racing  as  an  American  sport 
under  present  day-conditions  foots  up  to  the  total  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  every 
week-day  during  the  racing  season.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  ticket.,  expenses  and  profits  of  book- 
makers, maintenance  of  track  and  park,  expenses  of 
stable-owners,  and  last  and  by  far  the  greatest  item 
of  all,  the  maintenance  of  one  thousand  poolrooms. 
—In  the  American  Magazine,  an  educated  woman 
gives  a  suggestive  account  of  her  own  struggle 
to  support  herself  and  those  dependent  upon  her. 
The  editors  welcome  further  discussion  of  thi6  im- 
portant problem  of  the  single  woman's  economic 
independence. — In  his  progress  around  the  world, 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  has  reached  Japan,  and 
in  the  July  number  of  Everybody's  he  tells  how  the 
wise  men  among  the  Japanese  have  studied  the 
economic  policies  of  other  countries  as  the  basis  for 
a  new  system  of  their  own.  He  shows  how  they  are 
substituting  government  monopolies  for  trusts,  how 
the  Government  is  standing  back  of  tea  stores  la 
American  cities,  and  how  Japanese  markets  are 
being  developed  all  over  the  world.— In  the  Forum 
for  July,  the  department  of  "Applied  Science,**  edited 
by  Henry  Harrison  Suplee,  contains  an  interesting 
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reference  to  the  engineering  difficulties  connected 
with  the  completion  of  the  great  dam  at  Assouan, 
Egypt,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made 
in  earlier  numl^ers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  It 
appears  that  an  additional  height  of  six  meters  is 
necessary  if  this  dam  is  to  fulfill  its  intended  func- 
tion in  connection  with  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Irrigation  works,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  struc- 
ture will  not  permit  of  such  additional  construction. 
At  any  rate,  Lord  Cromer's  recent  report  maintains 
a  discreet  silence  on  this  subject. 

Social    and    Political    Discaasions.  — ''The 

Social  Unrest"  is  the  subject  of  a  symposium  in  the 
Cosmopolitan^  in  which  Morris  Hillquit,  Ambrose 


Bierce,  and  Robert  Hunter  participate. —Under  tht 
title  ''The  Grading  of  Sinners,'*  Prof.  Edward  A 
Ross  utters  a  pointed  protest  in  the  Atlantic  ^g^***^ 
the  modern  confusion  of  ethical  values  in  the  diacut- 
sion  of  social  facts. — The  question  "Why  Do  the 
Boys  I^eave  the  Farm  f "  is  partially  answered  in  the 
Century  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,'  in  the  form  of  state- 
ments of  reasons  derived  from  interviews  with  coun- 
try boys  who  have  turned  their  faces  citywards — ^The 
important  part  played  by  Canadians  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  well  brought  out  in  an 
article  contributed  to  Munsey^s  by  Herbert  N.  Ca§- 
son.— "The  Waifs  of  a  Great  City"  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  descriptive  article  by  Luellen  Teten 
in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
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The   World*8   Present   Supply  of  Coal.~ 

According  to  some  optimistic  figures  published  in 
the  well-known  German  trade  Journal  Stahl  und 
Eisen^  the  coal  deposits  in  Germany  at  present  equal 
280,000,000,000  tons.  This  amount,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  ought  to  last  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand years,  at  least  until  the  year  8000  a.d.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  this  Journal,  have 
198,000,000,000  tons,  with  an  annual  consumption 
twice  that  of  Germany.  If  these  figures  are  correct, 
Great  Britain's  supply  would  be  exhausted  in  about 
four  hundred  years.  The  figures  for  Belgium  are 
23,000,000,000  tons;  for  France,  19,000,000,000;  for 
Austria,  17,000,000,000 ;  and  for  Russia,  40,000,000,000. 
The  entire  deposits  of  North  America  are  estimated 
by  this  authority  to  be  681  billions  of  tons.  The 
total  for  all  Europe  this  journal  places  at  700  bil- 
lions. The  deposits  in  Asia  are  so  vast  that  even  an 
approximation  is  not  possible.  China  is  supposed 
to  have  inexhaustible  supplies.  Indeed,  some  Ger- 
man scientist  has  estimated  the  deposits  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Shansi  at  1,200,000,000,000  tons.  Siberia  and 
Saghalien  are  also  credited  with  vast  deposits  of  un- 
estimated  extent. 

Prospects  of  Christianity  in  China.— Mr. 

Archibald  R.  Colquhonn,  writing  in  the  Fort- 
nightly  Review^  is  somewhat  despondent  as  to  the 
chances  of  Christianity  in  China.  He  says:  ''The 
conviction  of  sin  and  the  longing  for  salvation  do 
ifiot  enter  into  the  Chinaman's  purview  of  life,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  many  things  which  we  call  sin 
are  virtues  in  his  eyes,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  are 
to  bring  these  things  home  to  him.*'  He  consoles  us 
by  reflecting  that  **  Chinese  philosophy  and  morality 
are  breaking  down  of  themselves  before  the  impact 
of  materialism,  and  that,  dark  as  the  outlook  has 
been  and  still  is  for  the  spread  of  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ef- 
forts of  Christian  men  to  raise  the  Chinese  standard 
at  just  those  points  where  it  is  lowest,— in  humani- 
tarianism,  respect  for  women,  and  other  respects,— 
will  eventually  win  for  the  religion  which  prompted 
them  a  reoognition  which  no  propagandism  could 
attain." 

Scotland**  Political  Aapirationa.— Mr.  J. 
W.  OnUand,  M.P.,  remarking  that  Sootland  is  stiU 


a  nation,  although  the  English  tourist  loves  to  de^ 
scribe  her,  *4n  abbreviated  insult,  as  N.  B.,"  reviews 
(in  the  Independent  Review)  the  principal  Scottish 
problems  before  Parliament  this  session.  There  is 
the  statue  law  revision  (Scotland)  bill,  repealing  a 
number  of  acts  dating  before  1707,  and  thus  turning 
out  much  that  is  obsolete.  In  a  practical  pro- 
gramme education  must  take  first  place,  and  the 
three  Unionist  Scottish  education  bills  have  cer- 
tainly prepared  the  way  for  a  Ldberal  one.  Next 
comes  temperance,  Scotland  being  more  drunken 
than  England,  and  more  willing  to  be  made  sober. 
The  temperance  party,  moreover,  is  very  powerfoL 
The  government  is  already  tackling  the  land  prob> 
lems,  which  are  highly  complicated,  and  a  select 
committee  is  discussing  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
Finance,  perhaps,  cries  out  most  loudly  for  simplifi- 
cation. **  Scotsmen  are  all  for  economy;  but  If 
money  is  going,  they  demand  a  portion.*'  Govern- 
ment grants  to  Scottish  institutions  are  most  inad- 
equate. The  English  Academy  and  College  of 
Music  get  £1,000;  the  Scottish,  nothing.  The  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  England  gets  £500;  the  Scot- 
tish nothing,  and  has,  moreover,  to  pay  a  rent.  At 
present,  adequate  discussion  of  Scottish  business  in 
Parliament  is  impossible ;  and  should  the  Liberal 
Parliament  not  stand  its  trial  well,  Mr.  Oulland 
predicts  a  strong  agitation  for  some  form  of  Scottish 
Home  Rule,  for  which,  of  course,  a  much  better 
case  can  be  made  out  than  for  Irish. 

The  Movement    for  Iiabor  Inspectors    In 

Italy.— L'Umanitaria  (Rome),  the  organ  of  the 
Humanitarian  Society  of  Italy,  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  the  organization  and  intelligent  application  of  a 
system  of  labor  inspectors,  paid  by  the  government^ 
who  shall  look  into  the  conditions  in  Italian  fac- 
tories, which  L'CTfnanftarfa  declares  are  excessively 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  operatives,  especially 
the  women  and  children,  employed  in  large  numbers. 
The  article  calls  attention  to  various  model  factories 
in  America,  where  the  work-rooms  are  made  attrac- 
tive by  plants  and  fiowers,  where  the  operatives  have 
a  chance  for  decent  lavatories  with  plenty  of  watw 
for  washing  both  their  persons  and  their  clothes, 
where  there  are  libraries  and  social  rooms  attached 
to  the  factory  for  recreation  in  leisure  hours,  and  so- 
cial organiiations  of  various  kinds.    The  employcn 
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who  fumiah  theee  ideal  oonditions  do  not  claim 
credit  for  disinterested  motives,  so  the  Italian  jour- 
nal insists,  but  claim  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
good  bosiness  to  keep  their  employees  in  good  phys- 
ical order.  VUmanitAJLHa  urges  that  the  proposed 
board  of  labor  inspectors  be  nade  up  from  all  classes 
and  ranks  of  people, — not  only  professors,  doctors, 
economists,  etc.,  but  ex-factory  hands  who  have  had 
practical  knowledge  of  what  life  in  a  factory  really  is. 
There  is,  of  course,  difficulty  in  finding  factory  work- 
ers, even  among  the  most  intelligent,  who  have  suffi- 
cient general  broad  knowledge  of  proper  conditions 
all  over  the  field  to  judge  wisely  of  a  given  problem. 
Wmanitarla  proposes,  to  supply  this  need,  a 
school  for  factory  inspectors,  where  courses  are  to 
l)e  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
I^bor  of  the  Humanitarian  Society,  and  where  gen- 
eral questions  of  legislation  and  practical  economics 
are  to  be  taken  up.  The  titles  of  the  courses  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  article,  and  a  brief  summary 
of  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  which  is  admirably 
suited,  not  only  to  Italian  labor  problems,  but  to 
those  of  any  country  where  there  are  many  fac- 
tories. Lectures  began  on  the  15th  of  April,  so  that 
this  is  not  only  a  project,  but  an  accepted  fact. 

Tlie  Medicine  of  Oar  Oreat-Orandfathers. 

— An  article  on  the  history  of  medicine  in  L*  Italia 
Modema  (Rome)  brings  home  in  a  startling  manner 
the  really  extremely  recent  development  of  medicine 
as  a  science.  The  author,  Dr.  Vidi,  has  gathered 
together  in  a  long  and  eftiborate  monograph  some  of 
the  remedies  in  use,  not  only  during  the  Dark  Ages, 
but  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  them 
are  too  grotesquely  revolting  to  mention,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  read  of  the  immense  and  dark  igno- 
rance of  doctors  in  periods  otherwise  enlightened. 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  great 
Louis,  was  scarcely  more  advanced  in  this  respect 
than  in  the  most  benighted  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Molidre's  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  profession 
can  be  understood  readily  on  reading  this  account  of 
the  medical  practices  of  that  day.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  surprising  than  the  blind  belief  in  these 
absurd  remedies  of  men  otherwise  intelligent  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  posterity  as  giants  of  the 
intellect.  All  parts  of  the  human  body  were  thought 
to  possess  great  medicinal  powers.  As  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century  the  fat  from  human  bodies  was 
greatly  sought  after  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Vidi  says  this  is  still  true  of  remote  re- 
gions of  Italy.  A  French  historian  says  that  after 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  people  of  Lyons 
threw  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  Protestants  into  the 
river,  *^  with  the  exception  of  the  fattest,  which  were 
reserved  to  extract  the  fat  from  them."  In  the  cen- 
tury which  held  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  Descartes 
one  of  the  fixed  convictions  of  doctors  was  that  hu- 
man or  dogs'  brains,  dried  and  pulverized,  were 'a 
sovereign  cure  for  many  diseases,  chief  among  them 
being  epilepsy.  If  brains  covered  with  green  mold 
could  be  obtained,  the  pharmacist's  fortune  was 
made,  for  this  could  be  sold  for  fabulous  sums.  Parts 
of  Egyptian  mummies  were  in  great  demand,  and  all 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  rank  carried  constantly 
with  them,  in  case  of  accident,  mummy  dust  ground 
up  with  rhnbarb.  This  ftehion  became  so  univer- 
sal Uyit  reial  aatbentio  mommies  oould  not  supply 


the  market,  and  there  grew  up  a  lively  trade  in 
making  and  selling  false  mummies.  Wax  from  the 
human  ear  restored  defective  eyesight.  Earache  was 
cured  by  ground  dogs'  teeth.  The  liver  of  a  lizard 
was  excellent  for  toothache.  Flagellation  was  in 
great  favor  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  since  it 
was  in  1698  that  a  famous  and  learned  German  doc- 
tor wrote  a  long  work  recommending  fiagellation  as 
a  cure  for  every  known  ill.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
constantly  that  these  grotesque  stories  are  not  of 
remote,  dark  ages,  but  of  periods  noted  for  their  en- 
lightenment in  other  ways.  The  story  of  the  discov- 
ery and  rapid  popularization  of  quinine  and  ipecac 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  of 
great  interest.  These  two  immensely  important 
drugs  were  brought  to  Europe  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  opening  up  of  South  America.  Quinine  was 
first  handled  and  sold  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
was  so  universally  connected  with  them  that  it  was 
everywhere  known  as  Jesuits'  powder.  HelvetiuH, 
a  famous  Dutch  physician,  made  a  fortune  of  several 
millions  out  of  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  ipecac 
granted  him  by  Ijouis  XIV.  for  curing  his  daughter. 
The  appearance  of  these  new  and  powerful  drugs  of 
prompt  and  unvarying  action  was  greeted  with  the 
same  widespread  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  in  our 
day  greets  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays  or  radium. 
With  their  use  begins  the  real  development  of  medi- 
cine as  a  science. 

Literary  Possibilities  of  English  in  India. 

— At  a  recent  dinner  of  the  British  Society  of  Au- 
thors, Lord  Curzon,  late  Viceroy  of  India,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  possibilities  of  English  literature  in  India, 
said,  according  to  the  Quardlan  (London) :  "  At  pres- 
ent it  is  supposed  that  little  over  1,000,000  men,  in- 
cluding Europeans  and  Eurasians,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  300,000,000,  can  read  and  write  English.  But 
the  number  will  constantly  increase,  and  India  will 
almost  certainly  produce  in  the  future  its  own  great 
writers  of  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  We  laugh 
at  the  rhetoric  of  the  *  Baboos' ;  but,  as  Lord  Cur- 
zon said,  their  mistakes  are  not  so  astonishing  as  the 
wonderful  proficiency  they  attain  in  a  foreign  tongue 
that  differs  from  their  own  to  an  extent  that  those 
who  know  only  the  speech  of  western  Europe  can 
hardly  conceive.  Whatever  the  political  destiny  of 
the  English  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
imperial  future  of  the  English  language,  or  as'  to 
the  wonderful  variety  of  poetic,  historic,  philosophic, 
work  that  it  has  yet  to  evolve.  Will  England  re- 
main the  Attica  of  that  new  Hellenism,  or  will 
haply  the  dialect  of  Benares  be  held  the  purer  idiom, 
say  in  the  twenty-fifth  century  ? " 

Woman  Safl^age  in  Italy. — An  article  in  La 
Rassegna  Nazionalc,  by  Solone  Monti,  .treats  the 
question  of  the  right  of  women  to  vote  from  a  very 
advanced  and  liberal  point  of  view,  affirming,  as  do 
so  many  American  writers,  that  as  they  have  a 
share  in  the  burdens  of  the  nation  they  should  be 
allowed  a  voice  in  its  government.  The  question  of 
woman  suffrage  is  being  agitated  mora  and  mora  in 
Italy,  although  so  free  and  radical  an  article  as  this 
is  rare.  It  is  of  value  as  showing  that  ideas  on  this 
subject  are  changing  in  the  most  conservative  of 
European  nations^— the  most  conservative,  that  is, 
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in  matters  of  social  and  personal  condition.  Signor 
Monti  goes  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question, 
which  have  become  so  familiar  to  American  readers, 
with  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for  his  cause,  and  treats  the 
whole  matter  in  a  direct  and  unsentimental  manner. 
A  woman  writer,  Laura  Gapallo,  wrote  an  article 
against  woman  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  ^^  A  few 
intelligent  and  forceful  women  would  lead  the  mob  of 
feebler  ones,  uncertain  of  their  opinions,  and  ready 
to  submit  to  authority.  It  would  not  be  universal 
suffrage,  but  a  form  of  oligarchy."  Monti  does  not 
deny  this,  but  says  it  is  equally  true  of  men.  As  to 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  having  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  refined  women,  making  them  masculine 
and  neglectful  of  their  homes,  he  states,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  would 
be  good  for  women  to  vote,  but  whether  they  have, 
as  a  fact,  the  legal  right  to  do  so.  Further,  he  quotes 
Australia  and  several  of  the  United  States,  where 
women  vote  without  thereby  becoming  less  good 
wives  and  mothers.  The  argument  that  women 
should  not  vote  because  they  cannot  go  to  war  he 
answers  by  saying  that  logic  should,  then,  exclude 
the  sick  and  old  men  who  are  incapacitated  for  ac- 
tive service. 

Colonial    Exposition    at   Marseilles.  — The 

Nuova  Antologia  publishes  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Colonial  Exposition  at  Marseilles,  a  nota^ 
ble  indication  of  the  greatly  developing  interest  in 
colonies  which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  European  coun- 
tries. After  the  exposition  of  1900  in  Paris,  the 
great  success  of  the  colonial  section  in  the  Troca- 
dero  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  exposition  devoted 
entirely  to  colonies.  In  October,  1902,  the  municipal 
council  of  Marseilles  decided  to  have  the  expositioi 
there,  and  since  then  preparations  have  gone  steadily 
on.  At  first  it  was  to  be  a  local  affair,  but  the  recog- 
nition and  patronage  of  the  government  have  made 
it  national.  Marseilles  gave  250,000  francs,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  same  sum.  The  French 
colonies  contributed  a  large  amount,  and  the  sum 
total  rises  to  five  and  a  half  million  francs.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  exposition  not  only 
picturesque,  gay,  and  attractive  to  casual  sightseers, 
many  of  whom  are  expected,  but  of  practical  value 
to  the  colonies  on  the  one  hand  and  to  potential 
colonists  on  the  other.  Near  the  entrance  of  each 
building  is  to  be  placed  an  inscription  giving  a  brief 
but  complete  summary  of  the  natural  advantages 
and  the  state  of  development  of  the  colony  repre- 
sented. Congresses  of  various  kinds  are  to  meet 
and  discuss  questions  of  interest  to  colonial  life  and 
industry. 

Would  Japan  Buy  the  Philippines  if 
Asked?— Ever  since  the  appointment  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor-Greneral  Wright,  of  the  Philippines,  to  be 
American  ambassador  to  the  Tokio  government,  it 
has  been  persistently  rumored  in  the  island  empire 
that  he  has  been  empowered  by  Washington  to  treat 
with  the  Japanese  authorities  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Philippines.  A  number  of  the  Japanese  dailies  have 
discussed  the  subject  with  much  earnestness.  The 
Yorodzu  (Tokio),  though  disinclined  to  take  the 
rumor  very  seriously,  believes  that  it  would  be  to 
Japan's  advantage  to  buy  the  islands.  The  Asahl 
(Osaka)  enthusiastically  speaks  of  the  advisability 


of  procuring,  the  Philippines,  while  the  Niehl-NUM 
(Tokio)  and  the  Kokumin  (Tokio)  consider  it  im- 
politic to  discuss  such  a  delicate  question  openly  and 
unreservedly,  asserting,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  tliat 
Japan  has  no  ambition  for  territorial  expansion  in 
the  direction  of  the  Philippines.  "We  earnestly 
hope,"  says  the  Aaahi,  "that  the  current  rumor 
will  prove  to  be  well  founded,  for  Japan  is  able,  we 
believe,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  rumor,  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  American  states- 
men and  publicists  are  awakening  to  the  unadvisa- 
bility  of  following  the  guidance  of  imperialism.  The 
United  States  is  yet  young  and  inexperienced  as  a 
nation.  Quite  naturally,  her  merits  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  gross  blunders.  The  liberation  of  Cuba, 
the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Panama  republic  add  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  foreign  policy  of  America ;  but  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippine  archipelago  is  decidedly 
a  failure,  being  neither  in  consonance  with  her  tra- 
ditional policy  nor  impelled  by  political  or  economic 
necessity.**  The  Asahi  thinks  that  should  Japan 
take  care  of  the  Philippines  the  United  States  would 
be  enabled  to  bend  her  energy  to  the  promotion  of 
her  interests  in  China. 

An  Artificial  Man.— Of  late,  says  a  writer  in 
UllUistratlon  (Paris),  a  Grerman  has  invented  a  me- 
chanical man  made  of  wheels  and  springs,  which 
enable  it  to  walk,  write,  and  ride  a  bicycle.  All  that 
it  lacks  is  speech  and  hearing.  The  inventor  bar 
named  his  androlde  "  Enigmarelle."  It  is  about  six* 
feet  tall,  and  contains  805  compartments  and  7 
motors.  Forty-five  accumulators,  or  84  volts,  work 
the  **  wheels  within  wheels'*  that  empower  the 
androlde  for  work.  The  **Euigmarelle''is  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  an  apparatus  copied  by  the  inventor 
from  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  human  ear. 
Tubes  containing  mercury  vary  their  position  with 
the  androlde's  change  of  attitude.  The  phys- 
ical arrangement  which  suggested  the  mechan- 
ism to  the  inventor  is  our  organ  of  the  sense  of 
space.  The  result  of  the  inventor's  imitation  is  an 
arrangement  establishing  a  rupture  of  electric 
currents,  which  act  on  the  many  wheels  and  defi- 
nitely restore  equilibrium.  The  movements  of 
walking  are  regulated  by  the  same  arrangement, 
and  another  arrangement  enables  "  Enigmarelle " 
to  write  his  name.  That  is  his  star  feat.  The  an- 
drolde has  been  exhibited  in  Berlin,  and  the  whole 
world  will  see  it  in  time.  But  it  is  misnamed, — 
there  is  no  enigma  in  it.  It  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
genious piece  of  mechanism.  The  inventor  is  Fred- 
erick Ireland. 

Electrocultnre. — At  different  times  the  illus- 
trated Umactiau  (Frankfortron-Main)  has  reported 
facts  about  ^^electrocnlture"  experiments  to  im- 
prove the  fertility  of  the  soil  through  artificially 
produced  electricity  or  by  gathering  the  electricitj 
of  the  earth.  Especially  the  natural  philosopher 
Lemstroem,  of  Uelsingfors,  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting  on  this  subject.  Recently  Dr.  R. 
Loewenherz,  of  Berlin,  has  taken  up  these  experi- 
ments, and  his  first  efforts  were  to  furnish  a  stronger 
scientific  foundation,  because  of  the  reproach  against 
the  result  of  Mr.  Lemstroem's  experiments  btiug 
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Accidental  and  not  soi&ciently  proved.  The 
Ing  necessary  to  ascertain  some  measure  of 
was,  Uierefore,  to  investigate  the  influence 
amidity  of  the  soil,  of  weather  and  light,  and, 
,  to  pay  attention  to  the  electric  currents  in 
:.  Furthermore,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
Irst  and  most  important  foundation  of  these 
lents  to  work  with  currents  that  were  exactly 
ed,  a  circumstance  evidently  neglected  by 
oem,  and  later  on  by  Pringsheim.  Now,  the 
Bt  experiments  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  in- 
g  fact.  Loewenherz  intended  to  test  the  in- 
of  the  electric  currents  upon  seeds  and  the 
ftting  process,  and  he  used  for  this  purpose 
x>t8,  each  containing  twenty-five  barley- 
which  he  put  entirely  even  and  regularly  in 
rs.  If  he  permitted  the  current  to  pass  in  a 
ular  way  with  the  axis  of  the  seeds  through 
,,  no  influence  at  all  was  perceptible ;  there 
jeat  difference,  however,  when  he  fixed  the 
kte  so  that  the  current  ran  through  the  seeds 
rise.  Then  the  current  exercised  a  vei*y  un- 
tie influence,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  almost 
leeds  were  destroyed  ;  especially  was  this  the 
len  the  positive  pole  plate  was  fixed  toward 
ning  points  of  the  seeds.  When  the  nega- 
le  place  was  fixed  that  way  only  one-half  of 
is  were  destroyed.  A  change  every  twelve 
n  the  direction  of  the  current  showed  no 
whatever,  but  the  oftener  the  current  was 
1  the  more  favorable  its  infiuence  seemed  to 
le  seed  developed  quite  normally  when  the 
.  was  changed  twice  every  minute,  and  later 
ry  beneficial  influence  was  observed. 

t  Britiali  Idberal  Cabinet  and  the  An- 
.panese  Alliance.— When  the  last  general 
I  in  England  resulted  in  the  installation  of  a 
I  ministry  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  was  shown 
Hiikado's  empire  in  regard  to  the  i>o86ible  at- 
f  the  new  cabinet  toward  the  Far  Eastern 
>n.  Although  the  Campbell-Bannerman  cab- 
Blared  its  intention  to  adhere  to  the  foreign 
>f  its  predecessor,  its  sentiment  toward  Japan, 
reared,  could  not  but  be  different  from  that 
former  cabinet.  Contrary  to  this  generally 
ing  pessimism,  Dr.  S.  Tachi,  in  his  article  in 
panese  semi-monthly  the  Oaiko-JihOy  voices 
an  optimistic  opinion  of  the  situation.  Re- 
^  the  traditional  principle  of  the  Liberal 
Dr.  Tachi  says:  **It  is  not  just  to  surmise, 
le  political  doctrine  of  the  Liberal  party,  that 
sent  cabinet  is  but  half-hearted  in  adhering 
provisions  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  of 
e."  No  view  is  more  superficial,  according  to 
lolar,  than  regarding  all  Liberals  as  advocates 
trinaireantl- imperialism.  Dr.  Tachi,  while 
ing  that  there  are  among  the  Liberals  a  num- 
Radicals,  nevertheless  believes  that  the  views 
I  Radicals  do  not  represent  the  esprit  de  corps 
jMirty.  **The  Liberal  Imperialists,  under  the 
hip  of  Lord  Rosebery,  though  still  professing 
ace  to  LiberaUsm,  are  in  fact  ardent  advo- 
r  imperialism,  striving  to  modify  the  tradi- 
;iolicy  of  the  Liberal  partjTin  accordance  with 
r  needs  of  the  times.  It'  was  Lord  Rosebery 
I  tanUga  minister,  some  ten  years  ago,  first 
jed  the  real  strength  of  Japan  and  the  exist- 


ence of  common  interests  between  the  two  insular 
powers.  When  Russia,  in  complicity  with  France 
and  Germany,  robbed  us  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula, 
Lord  Rosebery  assumed  toward  us  a  distinctly 
friendly  attitude.  It  was  also  he  who  led  the  West- 
ern powers  in  abolishing  extraterritoriality  in  Japan 
by  the  revision  of  an  iniquitous  treaty.  If  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery  is  not  directly  respousiblefor  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  he  must  be 
credited  with  having  paved  the  way  toward  this  for- 
tunate consummation.  Although  he  himself  occu- 
pies no  portfolio  in  the  new  cabinet,  the  Liberal 
Imperialists  are  represented  in  several  important 
portfolios.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  present  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  maintains  the  same  diplomatic 
policy  as  I^rd  Rosebery,  having  occupied  the  post  of 
undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs  from  1892  to  18&5> 
when  the  latter  was  foreign  minister.  Prom  these 
facts  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  new  ministry  will 
not  fail  to  respect  not  only  the  letter  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  but  also  its  spirit."  So  long  as 
the  present  public  opinion  in  England  does  not 
change,  the  British  Government,  whatever  party  it 
may  represent,  will,  Dr.  Tachi  believes,  abide  by  the 
alliance. 

The  Personality  of  Michelaugelo. — A  char- 
acter sketch  of  the  great  Italian  artist  appears  in 
the  Remie  dc  Paris.  M.  Romain  Holland,  the 
writer,  describes  the  artist  as  a  man  of  medium 
height,  with  broad  shoulders  and  strong  muscles. 
In  his  physiognomy  sadness  and  indecision  pre- 
dominated. No  man  was  ever  such  a  prey  to  genius. 
His  life  was  a  frenetic  exultation  in  a  body  and  a 
soul  too  weak  to  contain  it.  He  lived  in  a  continual 
fury.  His  excess  of  force  obliged  him  to  act,  to  act 
incessantly,  without  a  single  hour  of  repose.  He 
wrote:  '^I  think  of  nothing  but  work  night  and 
day.*'  This  unhealthy  need  of  activity  degenerated 
into  a  mania.  When  he  was  to  make  a  monument 
he  would  lose  years  in  choosing  his  materials  and 
in  constructing  routes  for  the  transport  of  them. 
He  would  be  engineer  and  everything.  He  did  not 
allow  himself  time  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  He  com- 
plained of  poverty,  and  yet  died  a  rich  man,  owning 
six  houses  and  lands.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
had  many  serious  illnesses,  and  that  at  forty-two  he 
was  an  old  man.  His  mind  more  than  bis  body 
suffered  from  the  life  he  led.  His  pessimism  was 
hereditary,  and  he  had  attacks  of  panic.  Beethoven 
was  sad  owing  to  his  circumstances;  at  heart  he 
was  cheeerful  and  happy.  Michelangelo's  sadness 
was  in  himself  as  much  as  his  need  for  perpetual 
work,  and  it  isolated  him  from  his  fellow-men. 
Yet  he  had  a  tender  heart,  and  he  had  much  to  en- 
dure from  his  family.  His  father  and  three  brothers, 
who  were  always  quarreling  among  themselves, 
were  agreed  on  one  point, — that  Michelangelo  should 
work  for  them  and  supply  them  with  money. 

Can  «*Bad  Humor**  Be  Cured  by  Diet?— 

Most  people  have  occasional  outbursts  of  mental  ir- 
ritability, but  few  recognize  the  fact  that  such  out- 
bursts can  be  averted  if  the  subjects  will  follow  a 
treatment.  **  Temper"  is  simply  a  question  of  over- 
nutrition,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  food  which  acts 
unfavorably  upon  the  blood.  There  is  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  L'lllustratUm  (Paris).    The  people 
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who  are  most  subject  to  fits  of  temper,  says  the 
writer,  are  "arthritics;''  generally  they  are  hard 
workers, — very  active  people  who  8eem  to  be  in  good 
health,  and  who  eat  a  great  deal  of  meat.  From 
time  to  time  they  become  morose,  bitter,  and,  as 
companions,  very  disagreeable  ;  and  then  the  i>eople 
who  are  fond  of  them  say  that  they  "have  worked 
too  hard."  Their  real  trouble  is  the  result  of  uric- 
acid  poisoning.  Certain  doctors  give  such  subjects 
the  different  bromides,  Ijecause  they  "need  some- 
thing to  calm  them."  That  is  malpractice.  As  a 
rule,  men  and  women  who  are  subject  to  fits  of 
temper  need  nothing  but  a  well-ordered  diet.  They 
should  reduce  the  daily  ration  of  meat.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  off  the  whole  supply.  Mrs.  Hart, 
the  widow  of  the  founder  of  tlie  British  Medical 
Jourualj  declared  that  many  Englishmen  prove 
that  the  meat  diet  is  abused  in  their  homes — or 
abused  by  them— by  their  outbursts  of  temper. 

At  What  Altitude  l8  the  Atmosphere  Fa- 
tal to  Liife?— How  high  in  the  air  can  a  man  rise 
without  dying?  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  breathe  at  an  atmos- 
pheric altitude  exceeding  8,000  meters,— or,  at  the 
most,  9,000  meters.  It  was  supposed  that  a  man 
would  lose  consciousness  if  he  were  to  l>e  cjirried 
about  6,000  meters  into  the  upper  air.  A  writer 
(Henri  de  Parville)  in  Les  Annalettf  of  Paris,  recalls 
the  fact  that  two  aeronauts  out  of  the  three  who 
died  in  the  memorable  ascension  of  the  balloon  "Ze- 
nith" lost  their  lives  from  accidents  profluced  at  an 
atmospheric  height  of  8,000  and  9,000  meters.  Paul 
l)ert  proved  that  repeated  inspiration  of  oxygen 
makes  it  possible  to  avoid  fatal  accidents  in  the 
greater  heights  of  the  air,  and,  three  years  ago, 
Messrs.  Behriug  and  Suring,  at  Straslniurg,  reached 
the  greatest  height  ever  attained— 10,000  meters.  Yet 
they  inhaled  oxygen,  fainted  toward  the  finish  of 
the  ascension,  and  since  then  no  one  has  tried  to  go 
higher.  Professor  Mosso,  of  Turin,  experimentetl 
over  a  theory  concerning  the  cause  of  asphyxiation 
at  great  heights,  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  man  must 
respire  oxygen  mingled  with  a  strong  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  if  he  would  successfully  fight  the  dan- 
gers of  the  rarefaction  of  air.  The  theory  was  new, 
and  it  appeared  questionable,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
correct.  A  pupil  of  Profeasor  Mosso  (named  Agaza- 
rotti)  repeated  the  experiments  made  by  Mosso.  He 
did  not  go  up  in  a  balloon,  but  shut  himself  up  in 
a  Ijell,  where,  by  means  of  a  pump,  a  gradual  increase 
of  rarefaction  was  produced.  In  the  bell  was  a  faucet 
connecting  with  the  outer  air,  and  all  the  products  of 
respiration  were  pumi)ed  out  of  the  bell.  Agazarotti 
covered  his  face  with  a  mask  furnished  with  two 
valves.  One  of  the  valves  let  out  the  vitiated  air, 
and  the  other  let  in  oxygen  mingled  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  proportions  were :  67  per  cent,  oxygen, 
13  per  cent.  carl)onic  acid,  and  the  remainder  azote. 
Within  thirty  minutes  the  air  was  rarefied  to  a  pres- 
sure of  440  millimeters  (which  is  about  the  same  as 
the  atmospheric  pressure  on  Mont  Blanc).  The  ex- 
perimenter felt  nothing  abnormal,  but  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  the  rarefaction  reached  860  millimeters, 
there  were  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  Then  the  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  mixture  was  sent  into  the  bell, 
and  Agazarotti  was  relieved  immediately.    He  then 


found  that  he  oould  bear  a  presBure  lowered  to  1# 
millimeters.  Later,  the  air  was  ranJUd  to  iff  mil- 
limeters of  mercury,  and,  said  Agazarotti,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  bell,  "  I  could  have  resisted  even  a 
greater  rarefaction,  for  my  memory  was  clear  and 
my  movements  were  normal."  Some  time  after- 
ward, Agazarotti  made  his  third  experiment,  and 
the  rarefaction  produced  corresponded  to  an  altitode 
of  14K  kilometers  (a  kilometer  is  1,008.6880  yards), 
which  exceeded  by  4  kilometers  the  greatest  height 
ever  reached  by  man. 

Is  Chewing-Gam  Really  Beneficial?  —  A 

French  scientist.  Dr.  L4on  Meunier,  writing  in  Le$ 
Annates  (Paris)  on  the  habit  of  gum-chewing,  says: 
**  A  man  must  thoroughly  masticate  his  food  If  be 
aspires  to  digest  well.  Mastication  is  a  very  impor- 
tant physical  function.  Three  successive  dige8tioD& 
are  indispensable.  The  first  takes  place  in  the 
mouth ;  influenced  by  the  ferment  of  saliva,  we  be- 
gin to  digest  amalaceous  substances,  an  openitioB 
which  is  continued  in  the  stomach.  .  .  .  When  pco* 
pie  who  have  hyperchlorhydria,  the  salivary  diges- 
tion is  seriously  affected,  and  the  more  bo  when 
nothing  is  done  to  take  up  the  elements  of  saliva.^ 
Dr.  Meunier  signals  the  utility  of  exciting  the  flow 
of  saliva  in  hyperchlorhydria,  and  of  artiflcially  ino- 
ducing  a  secretion  of  salivary  ferment.  He  says: 
''  During  a  trip  that  I  made  to  the  United  States  in 
1904  I  was  struck  by  an  empirical  treatment  which 
has  been  employed  by  Americans  many  jreara  to  fa- 
cilitate stomachic  digestion.  In  all  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  I  saw  laige  nambers 
of  people  chewing  a  substance  to  take  tbe  place  of 
the  vulgar  'quid'  of  tobacco.  That  anbatanoe  is 
sold  everywhere  under  the  name  of  *chewing-gnm,* 
or  *  pepsin  gum.'  I  analyzed  that  gnm,  and  fbnnd 
that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  pepsin  in  it.  In  all 
cases  the  gum  was  an  insoluble  aromatized  raein. 
The  gum-chewers  are  *  legion,* — one  man  of  every 
two,  and  one  woman  of  every  three,  will  tell  yon 
that  he  or  she  delivers  himself  or  herself  ao  ardent- 
ly and  with  such  docile  persistence  to  that.ezercise 
after  every  meal  in  order  to  facilitate  digestion." 
Being  anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  the  practice 
of  gum-chewing  is  useful.  Dr.  Meunier  preparpd  a 
test  gum,— made  of  flavored,  completely  insoluble 
resin, — to  see  if,  by  reason  of  its  agreeable  character, 
it  could  be  utilized  to  engender  a  digestive  saliva 
devoid  of  any  foreign  substance.  Following  are  the 
results  of  his  experiments :  When  the  patient  had 
not  chewed  the  gum  half  an  hour  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  repast  (that  is  to  say,  when  the  amylatie 
phase  is  nearly  over),  from  flve  to  thirty  grama  of 
sugary  matter  was  found.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions, when  tlie  subject  had  chcv}ed  gunif  from  six 
to  thirty-eight  grams  of  soluble  amylaceous  matter 
was  found,  which  proves  that  the  starch  digested, 
estimated  either  in  dextrine  or  in  amylaceous  solu- 
ble matter,  is  superior  when  the  digester  has  chewed 
gum.  Generally  speaking,  saliva  dilutes  the  food  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  mat- 
ter gains  50  per  cent,  by  the  action  of  the  gum— or 
by  the  action  of  chewing  the  gum.  So  we  may  con- 
clude that  gum-juice  judiciously  chewed  empirically 
exercises  a  real  therapeutic  action  on  the  stomachic 
digestion.  **The  Americans  are  right;  when  tlM 
salivary  function  is  weak,  let  ua  chew." 


THE    NEW    BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
fUMBER  of  volumei  on  exploration  and  blof;- 
ntphjr  daUing  with  the  early  hisUir;  of  the 
lean  contiaeuts,  North  sad  South,  have  recent' 
tn  Issued,  two  o(  which  are  noteworthy,  Mr. 
rick  A.  Ober'a  "Pizarro"  Ib  the  latest  issue  Id 
rtee  of  "  Heroes ot  American  History"  which  is 
broughtont  by  the  Harpers.  ThlsU  the  story  of 
Krkabie  man  and  his  remarkable  achievern  en  C. 
«connt  of  the  conquest  of  the  empire  ot  the 
ia  bonad  ap  In  the  personality  of  the  Spanish 
r,  whose  personality  Mr,  Ober  has  succeeded 
aging  vlvldlj  before  the  reader.  A  good  deal 
innation  hitherto  only  accessihle  in  bulky  IiIh- 
has  been  condensed  and  made  entertaining  in 
olnmB,  which  is  lUnstraCed  with  portraits  and 
.  Hr.  Charles  Morris' volume,  "  Heroes  of  Dim- 
f  In  America"  (LIpplncott),  lays  emphasis  on 
ate  of  heroism.  It  treats  of  tbe  European  ex- 
B  tad.  navigators,  from  Leif  the  Lucky  to  Sir 
franklin.  Tbis  rolnme  is  aioo  illustrated, 
aa  P.  Fonlbam's  "Personal  Narrative  of  Trav- 
Vliginla,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
,  kud  Kentucky  ;  and  of  a  Residence  in  the 
la  Territory:  181T-1618"  hat  been  puhlished  in 
land  by  the  Arthur  U,  Clark  Company.  Thi^ 
•ting  work  baa  been  edited  by  Frederic  Austin 
irbo  gives  %a  Introductory  account  of  the  con- 
a  In  the  MinsiHsIppl  Valley  daring  the  years 
Uately  following  the  second  war  with  Great 
iL  Fordham  was  a  j-onag  Englishman  of  ex- 
t  education  who  assisted  Morris  Birkbeck  in 
labing  his  Illinois  settlement.  The  volume 
ina  mooh  new  material  on  the  local  history  of 
glon  over  which  Fordham's  travels  extended, 
in  W.  Audnbon,  son  of  the  famous  ornitholo- 
raa  a  member  of  Colonel  Webb's  Callfomia 
itloa  in  184S.  The  manuscript  record  ot  his 
yam  New  York  to  Texas  and  tbe  overland 
ej  throtigh  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  gold 
ot  CaUfomis,  has  Just  been  published  (Cleve- 
TIm  Artbnr  H.  Clark  Company).  Thevolume 
!aioed  bj  a  biographical  memoir  contributed  by 
boil's  daughter,  Haria  K,  Audubon,  together 
tn  introduction  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hodder,  of 
liTeraltyofKansaa.  Thedimcultiesofanover- 
onmey  to  California  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
rj  kre  well  described  In  this  journal,  which  also 

■  much  light  on  the  interesting  years  imme- 
f  tollowlDg  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Engfene  Anbin's  "Morocco  ot  To-day"  (pnb- 
bfDent,  in  London,  and  imported  bytheDut- 
aAachoIarly  work  which  was  crowned  by  the 
li  Aoademy.  It  Is  the  result  of  almost  ayear's 
n  In  Iforocoo,  and  was  originally  published  in 
M  of  letters  In  the  JouTnal  ilea  DibuU,_tho 
:  dct  Dtwt  Mondeg,  the  Remte  de  Purfs,  and 
WtalnanM  Latins.     M.    Aiibin    finds    that 

■  has  not  taken  full  advantage  of  her  opportn- 
palJtieKl  «nd  commercial.   In    the  Moorish 


lid  print 


A  complete  editiou  of  Josepbus  (in  all,  BOO  pages), 
with  notes  and  index,  has  been  brought  out  1^ 
Houtiedge.  ot  London,  and  imported  by  the  Duttous. 
It  appears  as  "The  Works  of  Flavius  Joseph  us,"  tbe 
translation  being  by  William  Wbistou  and  tbeadit- 
ing  by  Dr.  I).  H.  Margoliouth. 

" I..oril  Curzou  in  India " {Macmlllan) is aeelectton 
from  the  English  statesman's  s[>eeches  as  viceroy 
and  governor-general  la  India  from  IBBB  to  1906,  It 
is  supplied  with  a  frontispiece  portrait,  with  ex- 
planatory  notes  and  ao  index,  and  there  is  an  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  K.C.S.I. 

Another  o(  the  beautiful  series  of  books  on  famous 
historical  placen,  illuatraCed  in  color,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Blacks,  of  London  (Macmillan,  New  York). 
We  have  already  noticed  those  ou  "Ireland"  and 
"Bruges  and  Went  Flanders."  The  present  one  is 
entitled  "Greece."  The  country  Is  described  by  the 
Rev,  J.  A,  M'Clymont,  and  the  colored  Illustrations 
reproduced  from  the  printings  by  John  Fulley  Love. 
There  are  seventy-five  colored  plates,  with  a  aket«li 
map  of  Greece,  and  an  index  at  the  end. 

"A  Modern  Slavery"  Isthestarttinglyeuggestive 
title  ot  a  book  by  Henry  W.  Nevluson,  the  traveler 
and  explorer  (Harpers).  This  book  describee  a 
journey  taken  by  tbe  author  In  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Angola  (West  Central  Africa)  and  in 
the  Portuguese  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Prindpe 
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dnrlpg  the  jreftri  1904  and  leos.  Mr.  NevinBon  made 
thiH  joumer  under  great  difflcuUles,  mucb  of  the 
,  time  snOeriog  from  illness,  and  was  compelled  to 
keep  the  object  of  hia  traveU  secret.  We  are  ac- 
customed totbink 
that  ulavery  as  a 
recognized  institu- 
tion baa  disaii- 
peared,  but  Mr. 
Nevin son's  revela- 
tions make  it  clear 
that  it  is  only  the 
name  that  has  been 
abolished.  The 
eondition  itself 
persists,  and  shows 
few  signs  of  deca- 
dence. It  may  be 
partially  concealed 
and  modided  un 
der  forms  of  Uw, 
but  it,  iaslavery 
BtlU,  and  traffic 
111  human  beings  is  quLUj  as  odions  as  it  ever  was. 

Aneweditlouofthe  late  George  Jacob  Holyoake's 
"Hisiory  of  Co«pe ration,"  in  two  volumes  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.),  wilh  a  preface  signed  by  the  vener- 
able author  just  before  bis  death,  has  recently  ap- 
peared. This  work  has  long  been  recogiiiieil  as  a 
■tandard  accouut  of  the  cooperative  eipeiimenis  of 
the  past  century  in  England,  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  participant.  Mr.  Holyoalie  had  a  re- 
markably extensive  acquaintance  with  persons  who 
bod  to  do  with  the  founding  and  direction  of  these 
experiments,  and  in  the  courseof  his  long  lite  he  hwl 
amaHsed  a  unique  collection  of  the  literature  of  Enji- 
lish  cooperation.  The  third  pari  of  the  work  brings 
the  history  down  to  the  present  year. 

Lieut.-Col.  George  A.  Bruce  has  compiled  tbe 
Civil  War  records  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.).  This  regiment  served  throughout  the 
war,  standing  fifth  on  the  roll  of  those  which  suf- 
fered the  heaviest  losses,  and,  because  it  was  largely 
ofQcered  by  young  men  fresh  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, was  popularly  known  as  the  Harvard  Begi- 
nieut.  Its  roll  of  officers  contains  the  names  of 
many  men  eminent  in  the  public  life  uf  MasKo- 
cbusetls. 

Henry  W.  Elson's  "School  History  of  the  United 
States"  (Macmillan)  haamany  of  the  characteristics 
which  have  given  popularity  to  the  author's  larger 
works,  published  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Elson  writes  entertainingly  on  topics  of 
real  interest  in  our  colonial  and  national  history. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  writers  uf 
school  tezt-booka  In  this  department  of  learning. 
Mr.  ElsoD  has  shown  us  how  a  history  may  be  made 
Interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  growth  and  spirit  of  American  life  as  ex- 
pressed in  literature  are  shown  very  graphically  In 
Dr.  Augustus 'White  Long's  (Princeton)  collection 
of  "American  Poems,  lTTG-1900,"  which  has  beeu 
brought  out  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

"  On  the  Spanish  Main  "(Macmillan),  with  twenty 
lllastrations  and  a  map,  is  an  account,  chieQy  in  the 
words  of  the  old  chronicles,  although  edited  by  John 
Hasefleld,  of  some  of  the  more  famouj  Engllah  forays 


on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  "with  a  deseriptloii  of 
the  buccaneers an<l  a  short  account  of  old'timeshipa 
and  sailors."  The  illustrations  are  mostly  reprodne- 
tions  of  old  prints. 

"French  Bloodln  Amerlca,"by  Lnctan  J.Fosdid 
(Revell),  traces  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
French  Protestant  element  iu  American  life.  The 
llrst  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  rise  ot 
religious  reform  in  FrahCe  and  the  two  centuries  of 
war  and  persecution  that  killed  off  or  drove  out  o( 
Franco  her  best  class  of  citisens,  permanently 
awakened  her  as  a  nation,  and  paved  the  waf  for 
the  French  Revolution.  Although  many  of  tbe 
attempts  to  found  Huguenot  colonies  in  North 
America  ended  In  failure  and  the  whole  number  of 
Huguenot  immigrants  was  relatively  small,  the 
French  Protestant  influence  is  not  to  be  estimated 
hy  numbers.  A  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the 
men  most  eminent  in  American  history,  from  the 
Revolution  down,  have  been  of  Huguenot  ancenrr. 

A  FBW  VOLUMES  OF  BIOQRAPHY. 
McClure,  Phillips^  Co.  have  brought  out  lu  book 
form  "  The  Ijite  ot  a  Star,"  which  is  the  record  of 
the  stage  career  of  MUs  Clara  Morris.  Miaa  Morris' 
flrst  book,  ''Lite  on  the  Stage,"  was,  she  saysj 
"calmly  offered  out  of  bonndlesa  courage  and  per- 
fect ignorance."  In  preparing  this  second  volume, 
the  actress  has  "  learned  enough  of  the  great  pro- 
fes!(lou  of  letters  to  be  afraid."  Therefore,  she  makes 
all  proper  apologies 
in  ber  prefaca  tor 
the  "shreds  and 
patches "  character 
of  the  experiences, 
anecdotes,  and  de- 
scriptions whkh 
make  up  thifl  vol- 
ume. Yet  they  an 
full  of  human  Inter- 
est, human  pathos, 
and  dramatic  Inten- 
sity. Many  of  the 
prominent  people  ot 
the  time,  in  politics 

well  as  In  the  arts, 


tign 


I  in  tbe 


pages,  among  theia 
Henry  Bergh,  Presi- 
dent Qarfleld,  Ra- 
chel, "  Major"  McKinley,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  the  elder 
Salvtoi,  and  Dion  Boucicault.  The  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  "  those  sister  women  who  taated  sorrow  and 
ilefeat  before  they  won  success." 

Of  the  making  ot  books  about  Tolstoi  thsre  Mama 
to  be  no  end.  The  latest  to  appear  in  English  la  a 
translation  (Volume  t.)  from  the  Russian,  entitled 
"  Leo  Tolstoi,  His  Life  and  Work  "  (Scribnera).  The 
work  really  consists  of  autobiographical  memoirs, 
letters,  and  a  mass  of  biographical  material  eomi' 
piled  by  Paul  Birnkov  and  revised  hy  Count  Tolstoi 
liimselt,  who  has  also  written  an  introductton  to  his 
reminiscences.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  phi- 
losopher's childhood  and  early  manhood.  It  Is  illus- 
trated with  many  portraits  of  famous  Russians,  and 
with  other  views. 

In  the  "  English  Men  ot  Lettars  "  seriea  (MaamU- 
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lAn),  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  haa  writUo  a  Tolnine  on 
Walter  Pater.  This  little  Tolame  ts  the  best  snm- 
niary  of  Pater'a  life  and  work  we  have  yet  seen.  An 
anaI]-Bis  of  the  Eagllsfa  Etylist's  workH  and  a  history 
u[  hin  career  are  pr«9ieut«d  in  a  very  readable  way. 

The  latest  contribution  to  WhitmauEana  is  Mr. 
Edward  Carpenter's  "Days  with  Walt  Whitman  " 
(Hacmillan).  This  is  a  pleasantly  written  reminis- 
cent book,  la  the  entertaining  style  of  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter's other  works.  Two  portraits  of  Whitman  and 
one  of  Emerson  eerre  as  il  lust  rations.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter's personal  acquaintance  with  Whitman  covered 
only  a  few  months  In  1877,  and  again  in  1SS4. 

Dr.  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard's  "Italinn  Reminis- 
ctnt  Writers  "  (Brentano's)  con«i(iers  fourteen  of  the 
modem  Italian  authors  of  fiction,  from  Alexander 
Manioni  to  Gabriele  d'Annunsio  The  historical 
biographical,  and  political  background  against 
which  these  writers  composed  their  reminiwences  is 
paint«d  by  Dr.  Kennard  with  lery  entertaining 
btrokes.  Individualism,  he  says,  ii  the  keynote  of 
theltalian  character  and  of  the  Italian  no%el  DAii 
nuuzio,  Le  claims,  bos  formulated  tlie  real  tendency 
of  the  Italian  race,— "the  craving  for  sensuoua  beau 
ty.  the  glory  in  pagan  ideals,  whether  expressed  bi 
chisel,  brnsh,  or  pen." 

One  of  the  important  biographies  that  liave  re 
rentlj  come  to  us  from  England  is  the  Life  and 
Experiences  of  Sir  Henry  Enfield  Koscqe,"  written 
by  himaelf  (Macmillan).  The  authors  reputation  in 
this  conntry  Is  confined  to  scientific  circles  where 
he  is  recognited  as  one  of  the  leading  contemporar) 
authorities  on  chemistry.  He  is  now  a  man  of 
^venty-tbree,  and  in  his  long  life  has  freqnentlj 
taken  part  in  pnbllc  afTalrs.  He  is  an  enthuBiastlr 
Liberal,  and  in  Gladstone's  time  was  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Before  that  he  had  been  an  actiie 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  to  which  subject  he  has  all  lils  life  given 
much  thought. 

The  seventh  volame  in  "The  Life  and  Writings 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  edited  by  Albert  Henry 
Fmytli  (Macniillan)i  covers  the  very  important  Rev- 
olutionary years  1777-70,  during  which  Franklin 
vtmi  actively  employed  In  France  In  the  interest  of 
the  colonies  As  thisexcellent  edition  of  Franklin'x 
writings  approaches  completion  its  superiority  over 
all  former  editions  Is  increasingly  evident. 

TOPICS  OF  TKB  DAY. 
In  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour's-  book,  "The  Packers, 
the  Private  Car  Lines,  and  the  People"  (Phila- 
delphia :  Henry  Altemos  Company),  we  have  tlie 
fullest  statement  of  the  beef  trtist's  side  In  the  pri- 
vate-car controversy  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
public  Mr.  Armour  describes  the  conditions  that 
lironght  the  private-car  line  into  existenceand  tells 
n-bat  it  has  done  to  facilitate  traffic  and  improve  the 
bu.tinesa  eltnatlon.  Needless  to  say,  his  vemion  of 
private-car  history  differs  Inxevenil  particulars  froni 
that  given  recently  In  some  of  the  magazines.  He 
does  not  stop  with  a  defense  of  this  branch  of  the 
trust's  operations,  but  enters  Ititoan  interesting  dis- 
cuiviion  of  the  trust'':  relations  with  the  cattle  trade 
and cloees with ftcbapteronthflmnch-mooted  points 
of  cleanlineukndHUiltBtlon  In  the  Chicago  stock 
yards.  AUhongli  Mr.  Armour  writes  In  a  rHther 
bitter  tone  of  what  he  regards  ••  deliberate  attempts 


to  prejQclice  the  pnblic  mind  againit  the  packers. 
ne  \euture  to  sa\  that  bis  book  will  have  many 
reiidi^rs  among  American  buiineos  men  who  have 
lieen  shocked  by  the  recent  revelations  but  who  hoii 
otl]  desire  that  fnlljiittice  be  done  to  all  the  in 
teretts  involved  Mr  Armour  may  not  succeed  in 
con\  inclng  all  of  these  readers,  but  no  appeal  to  the 
American  sense  of  fairnpH<i  i*  in  tain 

In  the  "Americitn  Public ProblemB"wries (Holt), 
Prnf,  George  II.  Hayiies  contributes  a  volume  on 
"The  Election  of  Senators."  This  author  shows 
what  the  results  of  our  present  system  of  election 
have  been,  traces  the  growth  of  the  movement  for 
popular  electiims,  reviews  in  detail  the  arguments 
for  and  aKaitist  the  Constitntional  amendment  per- 
mitting the  election  of  Senators  by  |>opiilar  vote, 
and  in  the  concluding  chapter  gives  his  own  reasoHH 
for  the  belief  that  the  election  of  Senators  directly 
by  the  people  would  have  conspicuous  advantages 
over  the  present  indirect  method.  Dr.  Haynes  looks 
tor  the  must  decisive  advimtages  of  such  a  change 
in  its  effects,  not  upon  the  feilerul  government,  but 
upon  the  Individual  States.  For,  iu  his  opinion,  one 
of  I  he  main  reasons  why  our  State  legislatnres  have 
Kunk  to  a  comparatively  low  level  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  election  of  federal  Senators,  devolving,  as 
it  dues,  uiKiii  members  of  the  State  legislature,  lias 
blurred  the  Issues  In  State  legisUtive  campaigns  and 
mail e  voters  and  representatives  alike  negligent  of 
im|iortiint  State  interests. 

"Guardinga  Great  i;ity"  is  the  title o(  a  readable 
l>ook  by  ex-Police  Com  in  issioner  William  McAdoo, 
of  New  York  City  (Harpers).  The  unique  sociolog- 
ical conditions  of  the  American  metropolis  are  viv- 
idly described  in  this  volume,  whicli  has  a  human 
interest  that  places  it  in  a  class  apart  from  the  ordi- 
nary category  of  manuals  and  treatises  on  good  gov- 
Mr.  McAdoo  writes  clearly  and  fearlessly, 
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na  one  irho  hFui  □othing  to  conceal  from  (he  public, 
And  one  Is  nometlmex  surprised  at  the  appnrcut  no[i- 
chalance  with  which  he  speaks  of  conditions  in  the 
department,  which  was  recently  under  his  control,  ia 
which  there  seemH  to  he  little  reason  to  expect  im- 
mediate improvement.  Thel>ook,  however,  Airen  not 
belong  to  the  once  "popular  literature  of  exjiosurc." 
Mr,  McAdoo  writes  ut  thcite  things  almost  as  if  they 
were  matters  of  course,  hut  his  revelations  tend  to 
heighten  one's  respect  for  the  abilttj-  that  is  re- 
quired ill  any  succeitsful  administration  of  the  met- 
ropolitan police. 

In  his  earlier  work,  "The  Shame  of  the  CltieH," 
Mr.  Lincoln  Stetlens  exposed  certain  phruiesof  polite 
icai  corruption  in  a  number  of  leading  American 
municipalities.  His  new  book,  entitled  "The  Sirug- 
tcle  for  Self-Government"  (McCliire,  Phi]li|is&  Co.), 
deflcribes  the  movement  iu  bix  of  our  States  in  the 
direction  of  a  return  to  the  political  cleanliness  of 
former  times.  It  is  the  general  movement  agninst 
hossism,  of  which  the  elections  of  11)05  gave  manj 
cheering  indications.  Mr.  Steflens'  account  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Ohio,  New  Jeriiey,  Khwle 
Island,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  is  full  of 
encouragement  to  frien<ls  of  popular  government  iu 
other  States.  Mr.  StelTens  Is  not  of  those  whi)  be- 
lieve that  the  misKlon  of  civic  reformers  ends  wUeti 
clean  streets  are  secured  in  our  citicK,  but  his  at- 
tempts to  trace  American  political  corruption  to  its 
sources  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more 
important  that  the  people  should  linve  self-govern- 
ment than  that  they  should  have  merely  "good'' 
government  In  tha  accepted  sense  of  the  term. 

Eight  essays  dealing  with  the  moral  aspoctfl  of 
modem  business  and  law  come  from  Hougliton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  under  the  title  ".Moral  Overstrain," 
The  writer,  Mr.  George  W.  Alger,  wlio  Is  a  Xew 
York  lawyer,  discusses  "Rraft,"  the  influence  of  cor- 
porate wetilth,  the  irrcsponxible  use  of  money,  and 
the  man  with  the  "muck-rake." 

A  little  book  entitled  "How  to  Buy  Life  Insur- 
ance," by  "  Q.  P."  <noubIcday,  Page  &  Cc).),  has  Iwen 
written  and  publtshe<l  in  the  interest  of  the  policy- 
holder, primarily.  It  undertakes  to  free  the  suhjert 
from  the  technical  obscurities  that  so  frequently 
Interfere  with  a  clear  understanding  of  its  elements, 
nod  to  give  the  plain  citizen  straightforward  advice 
and  information  as  to  tlin  various  types  of  iiolicies 
In  the  market  and  the  relative  advantages  of  uacli. 
It  Is  a  helpful  and  suggestive  manual. 

Dr.  John  B,  Huber's  treatise  on  "Connumptinn  : 
Its  Relation  to  Man  and  Ills  Civllimtion,  Its  Pre- 
vention and  Caro"  (Lippincott)  is  not  a  uie<lical 
textbook,  but  rather  a  sociological  and  humnnl- 
tarian  description  of  one  of  the  most  vital  prolilems 
of  our  time.  It  is  interesting  to  physician  and  lay- 
man alike,  but  the  strictly  technical  material  has 
been  arranged  in  the  form  of  append ixe.i.  Tlie  ninlu 
body  of  the  work  contains  chapters  dealing  with 
modern  methods  of  prevention  and  cure,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  numerous  sanatoria  that  have  1>cen 
wtablished  within  the  past  tew  years  In  this  country 
and  Id  Europe.  Unlike  many  works  in  this  fleld, 
Dr.  Huber'B  book  will  be  found  readable,  and  even 
entertaining,  from  cover  to  cover. 

It  did  not  need  the  establishment  of  the  American 
International  Law  Assooiatlon  to  convince  the  rend- 
ing Amerioan  pabllo  that  the  genentl  Intereatln  th« 


subject  of  International  relations  has  attAiued  qtiit« 
respectable  proportions  in  this  country.  This  Inter- 
est IS  attested  by  the  publici  tion  of  a  number  of 
works  on  Interna- 
tional law.  One 
of  the  latest  and 
most  ambitious  is 
that  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Maxey,  who  Is 
professorof  inter- 
national law  at 
the  University  of 
West  Virginia. 
This  volume, 
which  is  printed 
by  the  F.  H, 
Thomas  Law 
Book  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  em- 
bodies the  result 
of  Professor  Max- 
ey'B  many  yeara' 
experience  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  entitled  "  International  Law,  with  II- 
lustrativH  Cases."  The  analysis  and  style  are  clear 
and  concise,  and  in  treatment  the  emphasis  is  thrown 
upon  peace  and  neutrality  rather  than  upon  war. 
The  questions  arising  out  of  the  recent  Rnsso-Jap- 
anese  War  are  discussed  freely  and  Impartially. 
There  is  also  a  very  complete  chapter  on  cootra- 

"Citizcnshipand  the  Schools"  is  the  title  of  a  col- 
lection of  essays  and  addresses  by  Prof.  Jeremiah  V. 
Jenks,  of  Cornell  University  (Holt).  The  subjects 
of  greatest  popular  interest  treated  In  this  volnme 
are  training  for  cltizenHhlp,  the  making  of  cltlieos, 
and  the  policy  of  the  state  toward  eilucation.  There 
are  also  suggestive  papers  on  the  social  basis  of  edu- 
cation, the  relation  of  the  public  schools  to  business, 
education  (or  commerce  (the  Far  VM»t\  and  free 
speech  In  American  universitiea,  0(  special  Inter- 
est to  educationists  are  the  essays  on  "A  Critique  of 
Rducational  Values"  and  "School-Book  Legisla- 
tiira."  Professor  Jenks  la  a  university  professor 
who  has  had,  in  recent  years,  much  experience  in 
practical  ail  ministration,  having  served  with  con- 
spicuous ability  uu  several  important  governmental 
cnmmissioiis,  notably  tbe  International  monetary 
commissicju  in  the  Far  East, 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde's  little  book  en- 
titled "The  College  Man  and  the  College  Woman" 
(Ilout'hton,  Mifflin  &  Co,)  Is  an  Interpretation  of 
modern  college  Ideals,  based  on  twenty  years  of  ob- 
servation from  the  administrative  view-point.  Col- 
lege students  themselvQs  are  not  tbe  only  class  in- 
terested In  knowing  what  college  graduates  may  be 
expected  to  become.  The  relations  between  collie 
life  and  the  world  of  affairs  are  closer  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  an  Interpretation  like  this  at  Dr. 
Hyde's  is  of  distinctive  value  to  every  broad-minded 
citizen. 

A  very  suggestive  pamphlet  on  German-Ameri- 
can relations  has  been  Issued  hy  the  Engineering 
iliigazlnn^  being  a  reprint  of  one  of  Its  artlolea  by 
Ijouis  .T.  Magi's,  on  "The  American  and  the  Oenuan 
'  Peril,' "  It  Is  a  thorough  study  of  the  eommarclal 
and  economic  relations  of  the  past  quarter  of  •  aatt> 
tnry  between  the  United  Sbttee  and  Uemuuij. 
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WOKK8  OF  RBPBRENCB. 

StAteranui'B  rear-Book  for  IBM  faaa  Jut 
mi  the  prera  of  the  Miicmlllans.  Thia  Is  the 
itd  SDnual  publication,  revlBed  after  offlclal 

of  this  most  excelleot  maunal.  It  is  edited, 
irly,  by  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltle,  secretary  of  the 
Icographlcal  Society  atid  tnember  of  many 
Ographical  associations,  assisted  by  Mr.  I.  P. 
flck.  The  present  edition  is  very  conatder- 
ired  and  enlarged.  More  than  one  hundred 
'  pag«i  make  up  the  section  devoted  to  the 
Itates,  each  State  of  the  Union  being  con- 
aeparat«ly,  and  the  entire  section,  in  the 
tor  American  sale,  appearing  first  fa  the 
The  didsolution  of  the  anion  between 
and  Norway ;  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
e  War  and  Bubsequent  evetita  la  Rassia; 
nents   in   the    colonial    empires   of   Great 

France,  and  Germany  ;  results  of  the  recent 
la  England,  and  other  very  recent  events  of 
itcrent  have  been  given  authoritative  anil 
h  treatment.  The  statistics  are  brought  up 
uy  of  the  year  of  publication.  A  number  of 
I  maps  are  an  additional  feature  of  interest. 
<e«m  ungracious  to  criticise  so  excellent  anil 
I  publication  on  a  minor  point.  Magazine 
«pap«r  editors,  however,  will  be  grateful  If, 
e  editions  ot  the  Statesman's  Year- Book,  tbe 
nes  or  initials  of  statesmen,  diplomats,  and 
'fBcIals  are  printed.  This  can  very  easily  be 
d  it  is  of  Immensely  greater  value  to  be  able 
Jie  lull  names  of  German  or  French  func- 
t  than  to  read  simply  "Herr"  or  "M."    In 

however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  States- 
ear-Book  is  one  of  the  line  ftta  noiu  of  the 

weltth  and  last  volume  of  the  Jewish  Ency- 
l  (Funk  Si  Wagnalls  Company)  contains  an 
number  of  articles  of  permanent  interest, 
which  maybe  mentioned  those  on  the  Tal- 
eology  (from  the  purely  Jewish  point  of 
ypt^raphy,  trade-unionism,  the  Twelve 
f  Israel,  Turkey,  United  States,  Venice,  and 
ingwlll.  In  connection  with  the  completion 
i«at  encyclopsdia  it  is  interesting  to  note 
be  tvrelve  volumes  more  than  190,000  subsid- 
jects  have  been  treatedln  10,0)6 general  arti- 
>  famish  this  material  it  is  estimated  that 
parate  works  were  consulted,  eicludlng  the 
Tatmudic,  aad  Apocryphal  books  and  their 

WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 
man's  life-story  which  is  manifestly  genuine 
tt«n  with  an  earnest  desire  to  help  others 
4;  Would  You  Havef  which  thepublishers, 
I.  West  &  Co.  (Boston),  have  sub-headed 
nan's  Confessions."  In  an  Introductory  let- 
vTit«r  asks  If  she  can  tell  ber  friend  her  in- 
thonghts  from  the  days  ot  in  fancy,  through 
te,  to  final  widowhood.  The  writing  has  the 
touch  about  It,  and  it  is  evident  that  her 
ce,  which  might  have  made  her  bitter,  has 
deepened  and  sweetened  her  life.  No  name 
oo  the  title-page. 

ft  Co.  have  brought  out  an  attractively  prin  t- 
Uovtrated  little  volume  on  "The  Probtons 
tood,"  by  Baohal  Kent  litt  and  OeorgB  Wells 


Fits,  M.D.    Tbe  discussion  is  chiefly  of  the  points 
of  building  n  constitntion  and  forming  a  character, 
and  the  subject  is  treated  from  "the  controllable 
aspects  of  child  development."    The  standpalnt  Is 
that  of  (first)  the  physician,  (second)  the  teacher, 
(third)  the  mother,  and  (fourth)  the  father. 
A  FEW  NATURB  BOOKS. 
A  very  hamlsomely  illustrated  Umk,  partly  in 
color,  is  Mr.  Erne.it  IngersoU's  "The  Life  of  Ani- 
mals"  (Macmitlan).    When    Mr.   Ingersoll   writes 
about  animals  he  has  te'^  superiors  in  clear,  graphic 
description.    Scattered  throughout  the  five  hundred 
and    Utty  pages  o( 
this  book  are  the  r«. 
Hulti  of  many  new 
ob«ervation8.    The 
tetl,  Is  confined  to 
the  most  familiar 
and  in  portant  class 


of   s 


the 


mammals. 

A  wonderfully  In- 
teresting, not  to  say 
ron  antic,  tale  lo 
that  told  by  W.  S. 
Har  vood  in  thevol- 
ime  entitled  "The 
New  Earth  "  <Mac- 
millan)  In  which  he 
attempts  a  recital 
of  the  trinmphs  of 
modem  agriculture 
in  America.  From  the  icleotlflc  workers  In  the 
various  burejiiis  of  the  Department  o(  Agriculture 
at  Washington  and  on  the  staffs  of  the  agricnl- 
tnral  eiperin  ent  stations  iti  the  different  StatM  Mr. 
Ilarwood  has  secured  important  data  concerning 
such  subjects  as  soil-inoculation,  the  enemies  of 
plant  life,  modern  forestry,  modern  dairying,  the 
foods  of  the  new  earth,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
topics  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  farmer, 

"  Tbe  Seasons  In  the  Flower  Garden  "  is  the  title 
ofahandbookof  information  and  instructloD  tor  the 
amateur  by  Louise  Shelton  (Scribners).  Tbe  book 
was  especially  prepared  for  those  who  have  email 
gardens,  where  space  must  be  economized  if  there  is 
to  be  variety.  Short  directions  are  given  on  plans, 
planting,  and  soil,  but  the  bulk  of  tbe  book  Is  ar- 
ranged in  tbe  order  of  the  months,  beginning  with 
September,  the  time  for  planning  next  season's  plant- 
ing, and  giving  nndereach  month  a  few  Introductory 
suggestions  and  a  list  o(  its  flowering  plants,  to- 
gether with  practical  hints  for  garden  work  during 
that  month.  In  November,  winter  causes  a  break  in 
the  order,  and  the  record  begins  again  with  March. 
Another  book  by  "Barbara,"  the  author  of  "The 
Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife."  The  title  ot  the 
new  volume  is  not  less  alluring,— "The  Garden, 
Yon,  and  I"  (Macmillan),  What  suburbanite  conid 
resist  that  invitation  to  a  chat  about  hardy  plants, 
roses,  lilies,  pinks,  and  rockeries  F  There  Is  abun- 
dance of  good  advice  here  for  all  amateur  gardeners 
who  will  take  it.  Those  who  read  "Barbara's" 
earlier  book  and  perhaps  wished  for  more  speclflc 
guidance  on  many  subjects  shonld  not  tail  to  con* 
suit  this  new  and  attractive  e[dtome  of  sHden 
knowledge. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  OP  THE  UONTH. 

"TheOId  andtbeXew  Magic"  (Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company),  by  Henry  Ridgely  Evaas,  i»  n 
echolarly  document.,  with  UlutttrBtinns  ait<l  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  A  portrait  of  Robert 
Houdin  serveB  aa  the  frontispiece,  and  the  reader 
will  note  the  faces  of  most  of  the  otiier  historic 
magician  a  and  prestidfgitateura  scattered  through- 
out ItH  pngex. 

''Stories  of  India,"  by  Rose  Reinhardt  Anthon, 
is  a  collection  of  moral,  myntical,  and  romantic 
tales  found  in  the  religionE  and  folk-lore  of  Hindu< 
Htan.  It  has  been  Issued  by  the  author,  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  volume  entitled  "Enigmas  of  Psychical  Re- 
search,'' by  Prof.  James  H.  Hy.slop  (Boston  ;  Herbert 
B.  Turner  Sc  Co.),  may  I>e  considered  na  a  supple- 
ment to  the  author's  earlier  work  on  "Science  and 
the  Future  Life."  Tlie  present  work  traverses  tlie 
whole  fleld  of  the  aupernorma!.  To  his  discussions 
of  telepathy  and  apparitions  the  author  has  added 
material  on  crystal  gazing,  coincidental  dreams, 
clairvoyance,  and  premonitions,  with  some  illustrn- 
tionsof  niedlumistic  phenomena.  Professor  Hyslop 
distinctly  disclaims  the  purpose  of  quntiiig  the  vari- 
ous experiences  in  the  work  for  purposes  of  scientific 
proof  of  the  transcendental  worlrl,  but  merplj  pre- 
sents tliese  experiences  as  evidence  of  something 
which  needs  further  investigation.  Tlie  ciLses  cited 
by  Professor  Hyslop  have  received  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Two  little  illuBtrateil  volumes  in  a  series  entitled 
"Studies  in  the  Faiths"  (published  by  J.  M.  Dent, 


of  London,   and  imported  by  the  Dnttoni)  are 
"Buddhism"  and  "Islam,"  by  Annie  H.  Small. 

Another  book  on  the  well-worn  topic  "How  to 
Look  at  Pictures"  (Pntnams)  has  been  prepared, 
with  specimen  illustrations  (reproductions  of  famons 
paintings),  by  Robert  Clermont  Witt. 

A  little  volume  entitled  "Boyville,"  by  John 
Uunckel,  president  of  the  National  Newsboys'  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  is- 
sued, with  illnstra- 
UooB,  by  the  News- 
boys' Awoclation  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  It 
consists  of  fk  num- 
ber of  anecdotes  and 
experiences  going 
to  show  the  possibil- 
lUes  tor  good  and 
progress  Intheheart 
of  the  city  "new- 
sie."  President 
Roosevelt  has  writ- 
ten A  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  little 
boot 

The  latest  book 
by  that  ch«nning 
Japauese  author, 
Okaknra  Kakuzo,  is  entitled  "The  Book  of  Tea" 
(Fox,  Duffleldl.  It  Is  an  historical  sketch  About  and 
an  appreciative  tribute  to  the  great  drink  which,  ac 
carding  to  this  writer,  began  as  a  medicine  and  grew 
into  a  lieveroga  a  thousand  yeata  before  Christ. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


AfTeement  Between  Science  and  Reltglnn.    By  Orlando 

J.  Smith.    C.  P.  Farrell.  New  York. 
American  Baptist  Year  Book.   American  Baptist  Pnh- 

llcallon  Society.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

American  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testainent  (Levitirns 
nnd  Hombers).  By  Oeorge  F.  Oennng.  D.D.  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Pnblicatlun  Society. 

Biology  of  the  Frog.    By  SamuelJ.  Holmes.   MurmilUn. 

BoDkofBoats.  By  Raymond  Cavanagh.  Randall  Print- 
ing Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Cteear.  Oallic  War,  Books  I.-V.  Edited  by  Harold  W. 
Johnston  and  Frederick  W.  Sanford.    Sanborn  &  Co., 


CapltAn  RIbot.    By  Armando  P.  ValdiB.    Heath. 

Cbroniqne  da  Franco.  La.  By  Pierre  dc  Coubertln.  Al- 
bert Lanier.  13  Rne  de  Paris,  Auierre,  Franco. 

Clark's  People's  Commentary:  Hebrews  toll. Peter.  By 
O.  P.  Eaches.  D.D.  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Complete  HoateBB,  The.    By  Clara  E.  Langhlln.    Apple- 

Compaaltion-Ilhetorlc.  By  Strattnn  D.  Brooks  and  Mari- 
etta Habbard.    American  Book  Company. 

Cornish  Saints  and  Sinners.  By  J.  Henry  Harris.  Bod- 
ley  Head,  New  York. 

Declaration,  The,   By  J-  B-  Elwell,  New  York  City. 

Down  In  Porto  Blco.  By  George  M.  Fowlei.  Eaton  ft 
Mains,  New  York. 

Dnval's  Artistic  Anatomy.  Edited  by  A.MelvlllePBter- 
aan,M.D.   Caasell  *  Company.  New  York. 

Sngllsh  Studies  In  Interpretation  and  Compoattlon.  By 
H.  8.  and  O.  I.  Woodley.   Macmillan. 

Fron  the  Cmclflx  to  the  Craes.    By  Oeorge  Edmond 


Handbook  to  the  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.    By 

Morton  Loce.    Hacmillan. 
Hither  and  Thither  \  A  Collection  of  Comments  on  Books 

and  Bookish  Matters.    By  John  Thomson.    Geotve 

W.  Jacobs  &  Co, 
Hoose  Hints  for  Those  Who  Build,  Bny,  Improve,  or 

Rent.   By  C.  E.  Schermerhom.  House  Hlnta  Pnbllsb- 

InR  Company,  Philadelphia. 
In  (he  Fnrrow.     By  Lewis  W.  Smith,     Baker.Trliler 

Company.  Des  Moines. 
Lectures  on  Homlletles,    By  H.  C.  Qtavea.    American 

Baptist  Publication  Society. 
litaM  Ine  Stanfleld's  Book  of  Verse,   OgUvIe  Publtshinc 

Company.  New  York. 
Llborly  of   the  Press  in  the  American  Oolonies.     By 

LirinKston  R.  Schuyler.    T.  Whittaker.  New  York. 
IMii'n  Prugresslon.    By  Edward  C.  Randall.    Henry  B. 

Brown  Co.,  Buffalo. 
HIndeblade.     By  Metthea  R.  Mathlasen.     Ranmussen 

Publishing  Company,  Minneapolis.  HInn. 
Jlodem  Justice  (A  Drama).    By  Bhoda  O.  R.  Belchel 

St  PauL  Minn. 
Narrative  Writing.   By  Qertrude  Book  and  Elisabeth 

W.Morris.    Holt, 
Object  of  Living.  The.    By  Will  J.  Erwood,  La  Cnme. 

Wis. 
On  Life  After  Death.    By  Qustav  Theodcr  Ftahner. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
Origin  and  Permanent  Value  of  the  Old  Testament.  The. 

By  Charies  F.Kent.  Ph.D.    Soribnera. 
OrthopRdla  or  Atomic  Solution.    By  O.  H.  Walaar,  Lfb- 

Plant-Breedlng  (fourth  edition).   By  L.  H.  Batler.    Mae- 

PFBctlo».Baok  In  EngUah  OompadUon.   By  Alfred  M. 
ItlteboDok.   Holt, 
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CONTENTS    FOR    AUGUST,    i906. 


The  American   Girl    Who    Became    First 

Lady  of  India Frontispiece 

The  Progress  of  the  World- 
American  Interest  in  the  World  at  I-Arf^e.. 

Syni[»thy  with  Russian  Progress 

The  Great  Straggle  for  Liberty, 


Building  Up  a  Russian  Citizenship 

"  Classes  and  Masses"  in  England 

PoTfition  of  the  House  of  Lords 

Will  the  Lords  Be  "Reformed ?*' 

"Caste"  in  English  Life 

Ideals  and  Practice  in  France 

Strength  of  the  Republic 

Frencn  Prosperity 

Italian  Advancement 

Better  Things  in  Spaip 

Spain,  and  American  'Policy 

Tne  Situation  in  Central  America 

The  South  American  Outlook 

Value  of  International  Acquaintance 

The  Work  of  Congress. 

Law^i  for  Pure  Food 

Canal  Legislation 

Xew  States  in  Prospect 

Niagara  Falls  Rescued 

A  New  Naturalization  Law 

Several  Important  Measures 

Other  Postponed  Measures 

The  Coming  Campaigns.. .  

ChurchiH  and  New  iianipshire 

Independent  Voting  in  Oregon 

Brasil  and  the  Pan-American  Conferciu-i* . . . 

The  Central  American  War 

Law  and  Government  in  Great  Britain 

Other  Happenings  in  England 

Justice  to  Dreyfus  at  Last. 

Hist«>ry  of  "  T Aflfaire  Dreyfus " 

•*  The  Only  Jew  on  the  General  Staff" 

Degradation  and  Exile  of  Dreyfus 

Zoia*H  Famous  Letter,  "J' Ace  use." 

The  Rennes  Verdict  and  After 

Progress  in  Italy  and  Spain 

Affairs  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 

The  Russian  Revolution 

Reports  on  the  Bialystok  " Pogrom" 

The  Political  Barometer  Falling 

The  Army  and  Ofl^cialdom 

The  Detested  Bureaucracy 
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ilE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  steadily 
c*«  growing  interest  of  American  read- 
'••^  en  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  world  at 
MmIl  of  the  present  friendliness  of 
,fti  well  as  of  our  government,  to- 
tountries  is  due  to  the  great  ex- 
onr  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
problems  of  the  other  nations  of 
Sympathy  usually  grows  with  a 
nding.  Americans  have  less 
and  less  prejudice  than  ever 
apite  of  the  fact  that  the  real  power 
prantrj  18  greater  and  more  widely 
~  than  at  any  previous  time.  Take, 
the  conditions  set  foith  in  the 
day  by  day  during  the  past  few 
iking  the  intelligent  good-will  of 
▲Adrican  readers. 

The  people  of  this  country  have 
been  looking  on  with  solicitude  at 
^^  the  great  movement  for  popular 
S^aiit  in  Russia.  They  have  seen  the 
ref  a  representative  body  which,  once 
led,  has  declared  that  the  Russian  peo- 
never  again  go  back  to  the  old  system 
leraoy  and  bureaucracy.  Every  one 
I  that  the  election  of  the  Duma  was  an 
At  landmark  in  Russian  history,  but 
r  any  one,  whether  in  Russia  or  out- 
it,  had  realized  that  the  Duma  would 
te  very  outset  assert  itself  with  wisdom 
nmanding  strength,  as  well  as  with  the 
.  spirit  of  change.  We  seem  to  be  look- 
at  a  sharp  transition,  in  Russia,  from 
cy  to  constitutional  monarchy, — a  com- 
dversal  of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
nent  of  that  great  empire.  Men  pre- 
nnknown  have  at  once  taken  their 
IB  parliamentarians  and  debaters  equal 
)e8t  in  tlie  representative  chambers  of 
.  and  Amori(aK.. 


TheGrat  '^'^^^^  marvelous  change  in  Russia 
atruagiefor  does  not,  of  coui'se,  mean  an  end 
Liberty.  ^^  j)olitical  and  social  unrest  for 
the  present  or  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We 
must  look  on  at  a  struggle  of  frightful  in- 
tensity between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  the  new-found  self-governing  power  of 
the  people.  Great  tragedies  may  lie  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  going  to  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  the  influences  that  have  sur- 
roundetl  the  Czar  and  that  have  controlled 
the  empire  to  accept  even  the  indispensable 
minimum  of  power  that  the  parliament  will 
insist  upon  exercising.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  real  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  as  they  look  on  at  this  awe-inspiring 
spectacle.  Americans  are  in  sympathy  with 
a  restrained,  orderly,  legal  development  of 
democratic  institutions  in  the  great  Russian 
Empire.  With  the  Duma  as  a  starting-point, 
Russia  ought  to  be  able  to  work  out  her 
political  problems  without  revolutionary  strife 
or  civil  war.  But  the  C'zar  will  have  to  ac- 
cept, one  after  another,  a  series  of  sweeping 
refonns,  if  revolution  is  to  be  averted.  In 
some  respects  it  is  true  that  the  vast  upheaval 
now  evident  in  Russia  bears  marks  of  resem- 
blance to  the  French  Revolution,  which  swept 
away  many  of  the  surviving  institutions  of 
feudal  ages.  Yet  France  could  not  substi- 
tute at  once  the  institutions  of  a  trained  and 
disciplined  democracy.  A  hundred  years  finds 
that  process  still  incomplete.  The  great  task 
for  Russia  is  the  development  of  a  capable 
citizenship.  Land  reform  will  help  in  its 
measure,  and  so  will  better  schools  and  a  re- 
form of  the  military  system  ;  but  the  element 
of  time  must  be  allowed  for,  and  neither  by 
revolution  nor  by  parliamentary  action,  nor 
yet  by  imperial  ukase,  can  the  work  of  a  gen- 
eration be  accomplished  in  a  year  or  a  decade. 
The  great  need  ia  for  patience  and  harmony^ 
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BulUIng  Up 


Thereare  shortsighted  pe<:>plc  w!;o 

....         .'  t^pfakiiig  o(  Husfia  as  a 

Citu.-tK,p.   f^^.j^,p  „,^^  ^^^  ,,g  aiyn.st  ft-ij.,i;y 

neglected  in  international  affnirsi,  because  of 
loBH  of  military  preatifie  coiisfuni'Bt  up-.'n  the 
BUCceBS  of  Ja|iaii.  Hut  ti.e  wisr'i"  t:tii<ient  of 
tlie  situation  knowe  that  tliia  ikvU-at  vaa  the 
beat  thing  Hiat  ciild  have  happen.'.!  to  Russia. 
and  that  tin:  timu  had  arrived  when  Hussi.Vs 
future  required  donn-stio  reforms  that  wnuid 
build  up — in  the  fioliticfll  and  ei-onoinic  wnse 
— a  liussian  nationality  capalilc  of  making 
the  moBt  o£  its  liuman  and  material  resources. 
Sit»;ii  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japnn 
there  hsis  bi-en  awakeued  in  Russia  the  wholly 
new  power  of  public  opinion  that  finds  ex- 
pression in  ni'WB[>ftpers  and  in  poptilarassem- 
biies,  Kor  the  lirst  time  in  Hiissia's  history. 
people  are  talking  o[>euly  with  one  nnothei- 
about  the  problems  of  the  country.  And  all 
this  is  d.'Btined  to  mako  Russia  far  more  pow- 
erful in  thf!  future  than  she  has  ever  been  in 
the  past,  with  the  diflerenco  that  her  future 
power  will  bo  beneficent  rather  than  niiiitant 
and  aggressive.  There  is  sotnethinfr  very 
cheering  in  this  Russian  situation  fi'r  those 
who  believe  in  the  projrress  of  right  and  of 
justice  in  the  world.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Czars  and  their  ministers  have  often. 
if  not  always,  inti'ndod  to  govern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  And  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  hoi. I  individuals  respon- 
sible for  tho  un.luo  persistence  of  a  vicious 
and  outgrown  system.  There  is  bound  to 
come  a  time  wlien  nations,  like  individuals, 
will  insist  upon  fr.'c.l.iin  frum  ailiitrary  au- 
thority. From  this  tinio  forth  the  Russian 
people  will  insiiit  upon  having  a  largo  part  in 
their  own  jiovernment.  Meantime,  the  ad- 
justment uf  onlli.-ting  interests  will  make 
friction  and  trouble  for  an  indefinite  period. 


■•ci.«M«w^™°  in  EagUnd,  with  its 
WaiHt"     experience  of  constitutional 

'"  ^'f"^-  erument  and  its  steady  broad, 
of  democratic  power,  the  struggle  bel 
special  interests  and  privileged  classes  o 
one  hand  and  the  principles  held  bj 
lea.iers  of  the  democracy  and  of  tho  wo: 
classes  on  the  other  Land  still  goes  on 
the  end  is  not  in  sight.  So  long  as  En| 
ki'eps  the  House  of  Lords  ss  a  law-mi 
and  judicial  body,  maintains  an  establ 
churcli  tliat  participates  in  the  govemme 
the  countr}',  and  protects  a  land  system 
is  part  and  parcel  of  a  legalized  socia' 
IKililieal  aristocracy,  the  struggle  will 
tinue, — sometimes  intense,  sometimes  r 
passive,  but  never  abandoned.  Last  m 
for  example,  after  protracted  effort  am 
cussion,  the  great  Radical  majority  in  tlit 
House  of  Cumnions  virtually  complete 
education  bill,  the  chief  motive  of  whi 
the  lessening  of  the  hold  of  the  EsUbl: 
Church  upon  the  elementary  schoolsinppi 
by  general  taxation.  It  was  regards 
]>ractically  certain  that  the  House  of  I 
would  reject  this  education  bilL  And 
seemed  to  be  a  very  clear  and  stroncpn: 
on  the  part  of  the  Comm6ners,  1m  b] 
prime  minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-B« 
man,  to  resort  to  extreme  measarea,  if  1 
sary,  to  compel  the  Ijords  to  accept  tiu 
cation  measure. 

Poiiiim  Theoretically,  the  majori^  fa 
oftm  House  of  Commons,  ondeE 
wo«3«o/iortf#.  £j,g]jgij  constitution,  can 
come  all  opposition  and  force  its  will 
th.!  House  of  Lords  and  the  sovereign. 
in  practice  the  deadlock  generally  yield 
fore  heroic  methods  are  attempted, 
behind  a  determined  majority  of  the  E 
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amODs  there  must  Le  an  oT<!rwl:e1ming 
opiaion  in  the  iiatioa  at  large.  And 
K  deadlock  occurs  between  llie  two 
i,  it  is  asoal  either  to  drop  the  luattor 
mte,  for  the  time  beiuj;,  or  else  to  take 
ire  ^e  conntfy  and  elect  a  nt'w  House 
ninonH.  If  the  newly  elected  House 
■tmngly  by  the  positiou  of  its  prede- 
,  the  Hoase  ol  Lords  is  likely  to  see 
Itocretion  is  the  bitter  policy,  und  the 
ftmu  measure  is  allowed  to  be  pnssed 
sluinber  of  empty  scats  by  th<-  little 
id  of  peers  who  take  the  Liberal  and 
ar  views  of  things.  The  extremL'  iiLi'as- 
lat  is  always  possihle.  in  case  of  a  stub- 
refusal  by  the  upper  house  to  pass  a  bill 
he  country  ch'ttrly  demands,  is  the  frea- 
•f  enough  new  peers  to  change  tin'  iwiit- 
lajority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

jj^^  This  is  iirvcisely  what  was  done 
!«"*#.  when  the  Lords  re(use<i  to  pass 
"'  the  [wrliamentary  reform  bill  of 
It  becomes  the  right  of  tho  prime 
ter  to  reconimen>l  to  the  sovereign  the 
ion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  new  per- 
fes  of  noble  rank  (entitled  to  scats  in 
louse  of  Lords)  to  carry  the  pending 
lire  through,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of 


I"  silent,  piillenl.  bul 


thi'  siivereign  to  accept  the  pr 
advice.     Hucli  a  step  is    feasi 


;  niinister's 
only  when 
ion  of  the 
country  is  tremen- 
dously strong  in  sup- 
port of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  (.'oni- 
mons.  Mr.  Gladstone 
couhl  not  curry  his 
Irish  Home  Hitlu  bill 
through,  because  the 
country  failed  to 
stand  finnly  l>ehind 
Mr.  Gladstone's  orig- 
inal   majority.     The 


of    tlio   Lo 


merely  caused  delay  iluriiig  which  a  strong 
tion  set  in,  and  the  ivsult  showoil  that 
deliherutely  priipared  to 
grant  to  Ireland  the  measure  whicli  Mr. 
liUilatone  had  been  abln  to  carry  thmugii 
tlie  House  of  Commons.  The  present  situa- 
tion is  a  very  different  ono.  howevi'r.  The 
majority  that  supports  Mr.  IJirrell's  educa- 
tion bill  would  appear  to  be  largt!  enough 
ami  Btrontr  enough  to  force  the  House  of 
Lords  to  stilm 

at  all  likely  that  the  occasiim  will  arise  to 
resort  to  so  awkward  an  expedient  as  the 
packing  of  the  House  of   Lords  witli  some 
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hundrt^iJB  of  Liberal  squires  and  Noncon- 
formist inercjiants.  Ttie  time  cannot  l>e  far 
distant  when  tbe  Englisli  people  will  liave  to 
t:onsidf:i-  the  abolition  of  tlic  Ilouse  of  Lords 
ami  the  ca-ation  of  a  senate,  or  iipt>er  cbam- 
biT,  upon  some  wholly  djfferent  plan. 

It  is  not  that  the  House  of  Lords 
EmiitihUfi  '*  ^  corrupt  body  or  at  all  times  ob- 
structive. A  numbiT  of  its  mem- 
Iwrs  are  very  able,  ox  peril' need,  and  conscien- 
tious statesmen.  But  it  represents  the  legal 
and  jxilitical  survival  of  a  system  of  caste 
and  i-laiis  that  had  its  n^ason  and  meaning  in 
former  centuries  but  that  vitiates  Kuglish  life 
in  tlie  present  tiuiu  more  than  anything  else. 
There  are  a  few  snobbish  Americans  who  find 
tbemBclves  in  sympathy  with  the  English  aris- 
tocratic system,  but  American  opinion  at  largo' 
could  not  well  help  feeling  strong  disapproval 
of  the  hereditary  legislative  body  and  the  spe- 
cial class  privih'gi's  that  are  maintained  under 
the  Enfrlish  system.  During  the  Siilisliury 
and  Balt<mr  administrations,  there  was  an  in- 
solent ri'assertiun  of  caste  and  privilege  in 
England  that  seemed  a  sad  reaction  from  the 
days  of  Jolin  Bright  and  (.Hadstoue.  But  the  ■ 
atmosphere  has  wonderfully  changed  with  the 
incoming  of  the  present  Liberal  government, 
supported  by  an  immense  liadii-al  majority, 
in  a  Ilouse  of  Commons  that  lias  fifty  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  Labor  party.  The  rev- 
olution in  England  is  almost  as  striking  in 
Borne  respects  as  the  revolution  in  Russia.  And 
with  both  revolutions  right-minded  Ajnari- 
cans  are  in  full  and  pronounced  sympathy. 

"When  Franca  does  things  well 
Practice  there  is  always  an  instinctive  feel- 
tafraiKi.  jjjg  ^f  satisfaction  in  America. 
The  French  mind  recognizes  justice  in  the 
ideal  and  the  abstract,  and  however  far  short 
in  practice  French  institutions  liave  come  of 
meeting  tho  ideals,  thero  is  always  the  effort 
to  bring  life  into  harmony  with  trutli  and 
justice.  And  for  this  reiison  thei-e  was  a 
deep  thrill  of  satisfaction  last  month  through- 
out the  whole  of  America  when  the  news 
came  that  the  long-delayed  legal  vindication 
of  Captain  Dreyfus  had  been  accoinplishoil, 
that  Dreyfus  had  been  restored  to  the  army 
with  advanced  rank,  and  that  he  was  to  i-e- 
ceive  the  insigniji  of  the  Ijfgion  of  Honor. 
It  is  true  Dreyfus  had  been  released  from 
captivity  and  had  received  a  certain  moral 
vindicatiim  ;  hut  the  episode  could  not  be 
complete  until  the  law  cuurts,  the  legislative 
chambers,  and  the  executive  government  had 


done  everything  legally  possible  to  right  the 
great  wrong  and  make  atonement  before  the 
world.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  justice  must  rejoice 
everywhere.  The  condition  of  France  after 
the  war  with  Germany  had  resulted  in  the 
building  up  of  a  huge  dominating  military 
machine.  The  French  people  had  felt  that 
everything  they  held  dear  depended  upon 
the  army,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
military  power  came  gradually  to  assert  itself 
as  higlier  than  the  civil  authority. 

stren  th  ^^  "^"^  undfr  such  conditions  that 
d/  tht       the  unjust  conviction  of  Captain 

""**"*■  Dreyfus  came  about.  France  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  the  republic  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever 
before.  The  return  of  Dreyfus,  and  the 
honors  also  conferred  upon  bis  stanch  de- 
fender. Colonel  Picquart,  mark,  not  only  the 
triumph  in  France  of  justice  over  prejudice, 
but  also  the  restoration  of  the  government  of 
the  counti-y  to  its  proper  place  and  authority 
over  the  army  as  one  of  its  public  services. 
Furthermore,  in  spite  of  friction  and  serious 
difficulties,  the  recent  separation  of  Church 
and  State  in  France  is  proving  a  success. 
There  is  a  great  body  of  American  Catho- 
lic opinion  that  believes  the  Church  will  be 
stronger  in  France  for  being  separate  from 
the  civil  power  and  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  general  American  opinion  that 
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j'rench  republic  will  be  the  stronpor  for 
ting  full  equality  and  frreJom  to  all 
.8  of  religions  wursliip,  treating  church 
nizatiuns  with  the  reapt'Ct  lliat  is  tlieir 
but  disBDCiuting  itself  fully  from  all  at- 
iL  at,  direct  or  indirect  exercise  of  author- 
Q  ecclesiastical  aSairs. 

The  French  people  aa  a  whole 
™jj      are   industrious  and    prosperous. 

They  seek  to  maintain  peaceful 
ions  with  their  neigbbors,  and  they  now 
their  position  more  secure  and  hopeful 
they  have  felt  it  to  be  in  ]»ast  years.  The 
ime  of  the  Algociras  conference  over 
>ccan  affairs  has  left  a  better  feeling  be- 
n  F'ranco  and  Germany  than  had  previ- 
r  existed,  and  in  this  matter  tlie  French 
le  are  appreciative  of  the  efiorts  of  the 
e<l  States,  and  particularly  of  wliat  Preai- 
Koosevelt  is  known  to  have  done.  While 
t  successful  at  home  than  in  colonial  and 
gn  ventures,  France  is  doing  something 
jvelop  her  outlying  posseBsions,  French 
ence  and  progress  in  North  Africa  are 
lily  increasing,  and  they  are  this  year 
iplifying  colonial  life  and  development 
n  exposition  at  Marseilles,  their  great 
itcrranean  aoapoit.  France  has  been  par- 
arly  fortunate  for  flome  years  past  in  the 
ic  men  who  have  directed  her  affairs,  and 
iresent  cabinet,  like  its  immediate  prede- 
>r8,  is  able  and  patriotic,  while  President 
£res  well  maintains  the  dignity  and  in- 
ice  of  an  office  that  has  been  filled  by  men 
very  high  order  of  fitness  in  statesman- 
Bonnd  judgment,  and  personal  character. 

In  the  splendid  and  thriving  city 

tlhuHtiit  °'  Milan,  Italy,  an  exposition  is 

'  now    in    progress    that    owes    its 

^ial  timeliness  to  the -completion  of  the 


great  Simplon  Tunnel,  constructed  jointly  by 
Switzerland  and  Itiily.  This  exposition  is 
devoted  to  a  setting  forth  of  everything  that 
relates  to  the  world's  progress  in  transjwrta- 
tion,  electrical  appiitatiims,  and  other  modern 
devices  and  inventions  that  are  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  'While  the  Mnrseilles  ex- 
position is  picturesque  and  amusing,  tlie  one 
at  Milan  is  serious  and  practical.  It  behooves 
Americans  to  know  luore  than  ever  about  the 
Italian  people  and  their  concerns,  in  view  of 
the  large  immigration  to  this  country  every 
year  from  the  Italian  peninsula.  "We  arQ 
only  beginning  to  appreciate  the  admirable 
qualities  of  the  Italian  people,  and  their 
cheerful  teuiper  and  sturdy  industry  are  mak- 
ing them  sought  after  wherever  in  this  coun- 
try there  is  hard  work  to  be  done.  In  the 
north  of  Italy  they  are  marvelous  fanners, 
with  the  most  perfect  system  of  irrigation 
anywhere  to  be  found.  Tliey  flock  to  this 
country  and  to  the  Argentine  Uopublic,  not 
so  much  because  of  adverse  conditions  at 
home  aa  because  of  the  very  large  average 
birth  rate,  which  provides  an  exportable  pop- 
ulation surplus  of  about  half  a  million  a  year. 
The  average  population  of  Italy  per  square 
mile  is  above  three  hundred,  and  tho  total 
population  of  the  country  is  about  thirty-four 
millions,  having  doubled  within  a  century. 
The  Italians  have  suffered  from  an  overex- 
pensive  mihtary  establishment  that  they  do 
not  need  for  the  security  of  their  interna- 
tional position.  Italy's  membership  in  the 
triple  alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria  has 
been  renewed,  but  her  friendly  relations  with 
England  and  France  are  of  quite  as  much 
imt>ortance  to  her  as  the  formal  arrangement 
with  the  German-speaking  countries.  In  spite 
of  her  military  burdens,  however,  Italy  is 
gradually  improving  her  financial  condition. 
More  deep-seated  than  any  of  Italy's  troubles 
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of  modem  inetitatioiiB  of 
goTemmeut,  And  the  un- 
ceasing progress  in  educa- 
tion, science,  and  industry 
that  marks  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  reflected  in 
Eome  of  the  features  of  the 
Milan  Kxpoeition. 

Etbd  from 
'^X*S"  Spain  there 
come  cheering 
words,  from  time  to  time, 
of  some  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  progress  that 
other  Euro pean  countries 
are  making,  Since  our  war 
witii  Spain,  there  has  been 
a  pecuharlj  friendly  feel- 
ing in  this  country  toward 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  much  better  under 
standing  of  the  Spanish  people  as  a  whole. 
What  they  need  most  is  education,  and  this 
will  inevitably  come,  with  a  corresponding 
development  of  energy  that  will  be  applied 
to  the  utilization  of  the  untouched  resources 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  know  the  facts  that  not  5  per 
cent,  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  has 
been  as  yet  opened  up.  With  tlie  awaken- 
ing of  South  America  and  the  great  develop- 


has  been  the  feuil  lietween  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  (Church,  arising  from  the  loss 
of  temporal  authority  by  tlie  Vatican.  But 
this  unfortunate  division  of  sentiment  shows  a 
tendency  to  become  less  marked,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  way  may  be  found  in  the 
near  future  to  bring  about  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation. Cabinets  come  and  go  in  Italy  with- 
oot  attracting  much  attention  among  readers 
so  far  away  as  America.  But  people  in  this 
country  do  not  fail  to  note  the  steady  growth 
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iiji'iit  tliat  BwaitB  the  SpaniBh-siiiiaking  peoples 
fn):n  tlie  river  Rio  Grande  all  the  way  lo 
I'uiajronia.  tlie  Spain  of  tlie  future  may  ri-ason- 
aUy  exjiecl  to  play  a  );reat  and  influential 
part  in  tlio  world.  The  moBt  widely  extended 
of  Eiiropeiin  l.inf;iiaKi.'s  are  tlie  English,  Rus- 
sian, tierman.  French,  and  Spanish.  It  is 
nuitf  possible  that  a  hundred  years  hence 
llifre  inny  be  more  people  using  the  Spanish  - 
lanfru.igo  tban  the  French  or  the  German. 
S[>ain  as  tlie  Iinmc  country  may  have  a  pro- 
foniiii  itilluence  throughout  the. Spanisii  speak* 
iiig  wurld.  just  as  England  will  always  retain 
S:\v\\  an  influence  wherever  the  English  Ian- 
K^i-ige  is  uBe<l.  And  along  with  the  inHii- 
eni-e  that,  l>eiongs  to  language,  literatui-o. 
r,ic-e.  anJ  historical  tradition  tliere  should  be 
'■pjiortunity  for  a  large  commercial  influence, 
ii  Spain  will  but  arouse  herself  and  stop  into 
lint;  wiih  tlie  progressive  nations  of  Kurope. 

All  this  is  of  deep  interest  lo  Anicr- 
ana  Americaa  icaBS,  who  are  taught  from  their 
Pei'i:ii-  earliest  years  the  history  of  Spain 
in  her  great  period  of  empire  and  conquest. 
Wf  have  deprived  Spain  of  her  political  con- 
tioi  of  Cuba,  yet  Cuba  will  remain  a  S|>anish 
country  in  language  and  feeling,  and  will  as 
un  inde[>endent  republic  find  more  bonds  of 
sympathy  with  tlie  parent  country  than  were 
possil  ill.-  in  colonial  days.  We  have  also  driven 
the  Spanish  out  of  the  Philippines,  and  wo 
shall  do  our  best  to  justify  the  work  by  wbicli 
we  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  under  our 
auspices  and  protection  a  self-governing  Phil- 
ippine republic.  But  the  PliiJippines  will  re- 
tnujn  Spanish  in  language,  religion,  and  many 
lton<  Is  of  tradition  and  association.  A  nd  .Spain 
may  hope  to  keep  both  trade  and  influence  in 
the  Philippines  if  she  cares  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable effort.  Spanish  periodicals  and  Span- 
ish books  kre  still  circulated  to  a  fairly  influ- 
ential extent  in  theSpanish-speaking  countries 
of  America.  And  it  might  greatly  assist  us 
in  our  f rieadly  Uid  beneficent  policies  as  re- 
•pects  the  I«tin-American  republics  if  our 
^Ulions  witli  Spain  were  bo  frank  and  cor- 
dial thftC  .Spanish  public  men  and  journalists 
touM  fully  understand  our  views  and  mo- 
Cim.  Thus,  our  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  a  wonderful  boon  to  the  .Spanish- 
Speaking  W'.irhl.  for  which  we  are  entitled  to 
gra»t  praise  snd  popularity.  Onr  arrange- 
ment with  I'liha  makes  for  Spanish  dignity 
and  indfpend'iiL-.i  in  the  world.  Our  good 
nndentAnding  with  Mexico  has  helped  to 
create  thoM  stable  conditions  there  which  in 
turn  are  eneonraging  the  world  to  await  with 


patience  the  coming  of  orderly  and  respon- 
sible institutions  in  Central  .\nierica,  Colonic 
bia,  and  N'eneKUvIa. 

r*E  SFfnai/ n '''''"^'  ''""  ""'^^'^  efforts  of  our 
laCrnrrai  government  and  that  of  Mexico, 
Amtrica.  -^^^^  month,  brought  to  an  end  a 
harmful  and  disastrous  struggle  between  Cen- 
tral .American  republics,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  It 
would  b<?  very  fortunate  for  Central  .Vnierica 
if  the  ri'pnblics  of  Ouatomala,  Honduras.  Sal- 
vador, Nicaraiiua,  ani!  Costa  liica  could  join 
the  new  repuLlic  of  Panama  in  a  federation 
that  would  bring  them  all  under  the  ]>rotec- 
tion  and  guarantee  of  th<?  government  of  the 
United  States.  .Such  an  arrangement  would 
give  them  full  freedom  and  independence  for 
all  legitimate  purpos.'s.  while  protecting  them 
at  once  from  internal  war  and  outside  molesta- 
tion, giving  them  the  financial  strength  that 
Cuba  now  enjoys,  and  assuring  them  of  a 
rapid  develojunrnt  of  their  agricultural  and 
mineral  n-sourcea,  because  of  the  certainty  of 
peace  and  order.  If  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Root  could  bring  al'out  so  fortunate  a 
condition  as  this  for  Central  America,  they 
would  be  benefactors  of  the  whole  wi)rld. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  enable  Central 
America  to  benefit  to  the  utmost  from  the 
opportunities  that  go  with  the  construction  oC 
the  Panama  Canal. 


"Uncle  Ram  wtU  And  that  he  Is  nrnpErlng  the 
Amcrlcnn  gkme  thlx  time.  No  Jbp-RuiwIbii  cro 
ftbuutUiU."-  From  tbe  Journal  (MlnneapollB) . 
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In  like  manner,  it  behooves  the 
.-r  call  }>eople  of  Colombia  to  lay  aside 
uook.  jiieir  resentment  and  to  see  clearly 
in  uniting  their  coast  with  a  great  water. 
Iroeiy  open  to  their  use  Uncle  Sam  is 
ering  them  a  service  of  incalculable  value, 
•niparison  with  whicli  their  loss  of  the 
irtment  of  Panama  is  not  to  bo  consitl- 

for  a  moment.  Mr.  John  Barrett,  as 
ster  at  Bogota,  is  making  marked  prog- 

in  bringing  about  a  better  feeling  to- 
l  this  country,  and  the  business  forces  of 
mbia  are  now  unitedly  advocating  the 
►tion  of  new  commercial  treatic^s  with  tlie 
;ed  States  and  with  Panama,  and  cooper- 
i  in  all  reasonable  ways  for  mutual  bene- 

Tt  is  Venezuela  that  offers  the  most 
lexing  problem,  at  present,  in  the  Latin- 
?rican  world.  But  there  is  nothing  new 
)nclu8ive  to  be  said  this  month  upon  the 
rs  of  that  strangely  administered  country. 
!ntion  is  fixed  rather  upon  Kio  Janeiro 
the  great  conference  of  American  repub- 
that  is  now  in  session  upon  I^razilian 
Secretary  Root's  South  American  tour 
include  a  visit  of  several  days'  duration 
his  conference,  and  whatever  specific  re- 
\  the  diplomatic  gathering  may  or  may 
have  to  show  for  its  credit,  there  is  rea- 
enough  to  believe  that  it  will  in  its  meas* 
have  a  very  useful  effect  in  tlie  promotion 
ood  relations  throughout  the  republics  of 
western  world. 

Many  men  of  significance  or  im- 
'iMf/omi/  portance  in  the  Latin* American  re- 
aimtmme:  p^i^Hcg  ^re  attending  the  confer- 

)  at  Rio,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  come 
now  each  other  well  helps  to  assure  dip- 
atic  settlements  when  questions  of  diffi- 
y  arise.  Mr.  Root's  visit  will  of  itself 
*  some  sentimental  value  in  improving  the 
erstanding  l>etween  Washington  and  the 
th  American  capitals.  The  visit,  several 
ks  ago,  of  a  number  of  leading  German 
orsto  London  in  response  to  a  cordial  in- 
tion  to  see  that  metropolis  and  accept 
isli  hospitality  for  some  days  will  turn 

beyond  question,  to  have  helped  not  a 
B  to  improve  the  relations  ])etweon  Eng- 
L  and  Germany.     It  has  been  the  sharpness 

bitterness  of  the  newspapers  more  tlian 
other  one  thing  that  on  several  occasions  in 
!nt  years  has  endangered  the  relations  of 
British  and  German  empires.  If  German 
ors  had  known  England  better,  and  if 
jlish  editorsfiiad  known  Germany  better, 
*e  would  hav«  been  far  less  danger  of  war. 


From  this  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  real  value  of  the  visit  to  this  country 
several  years  ago  of  Prince  Henry,  the  brother 
of  the  German  Emperor.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  thing  now  if  all  the  leading 
editors  of  Germany  could  l;e  brought  to  ac- 
cept French  hospitality,  and  if  the  Parisian 
editors  in  a  body  could  be  made  tu  see  and 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  Germany. 
AVithin  the  past  year,  the  London  County 
Council  has  visited  Paris  and  studied  munici- 
pal institutions  thore  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  some  profit,  being  entertained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city.  In  return,  the  Paris  munici- 
pal council  has  visited  London  and  conceived 
a  great  respect  for  the  earnest  and  progres- 
sive work  of  the  London  County  Council. 
These  interchanges  of  courtesy  and  acquaint- 
anceship are  of  priceless  value  in  the  remov- 
ing of  those  prejudices  which  have  so  much 
to  do  with  difficulties  between  nations. 

• 

^^  The   opening  of  July   found   the 

Work  of  long  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  (j^ngress  at  an  end,  after  nearly 
seven  months  of  work.  Seldom  has  the  busi- 
ness of  a  Congressional  session  been  more 
seriously  dealt  with,  and  seldom  has  it  been 
more  closely  followed  by  the  press  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  Although  the  Repub- 
licans possessed  a  large  majority  in  both 
houses,  and  although  a  Republican  President 
with  decided  legislative  views  and  policies 
had  the  unprecedented  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
work  done  by  the  present  Congress  has  been 
either  partisan  or  perfunctory.  Every  meas- 
ure that  was  enacted  into  law  had  first  been 
thrashed  out  on  its  merits,  with  very  small 
infusion  of  the  party  spirit.  The  session  was 
not  quite  ended  when  our  July  number  closed 
for  the  press,  and  it  will  be  in  order  to  give 
a  brief  recapitulation  here'  of  the  principal 
things  completed  and  those  deferred.  First 
in  order  of  importance  stands  the  railway  or 
interstate-commerce  measure,  which  enlarges 
the  commission  ;  gives  it  ])Ower  to  fix  railway 
rates  ;  makes  sleeping-cars  and  express  com- 
panies common  carriers  ;  prohibits  railway 
passes,  and  makes  more  stringent  the  laws 
against  rebates  and  discriminations.  We 
have  repeatedly  assured  our  readers  that  in 
our  judKinent  this  great  measure  is  not  only 
in  the  Interest  of  the  people  but  also  of  the 
railroads  themselves.  Defects  in  the  measure 
will  appear  as  the  enlarged  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  proceeds  to  administer  it, 
and  these  can  be  remedied  from  time  to  time. 
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The  pure-food  law  is  one  that  has 

pure'f{!od  ^^^^^^^Y  been  sufficiently  discussed 
in  these  pages.  It  lias  a  wide 
range  and  a  broad  bearing,  and  will  not  only 
protect  the  public  against  adulterated  foods 
and  medicines  and  dishonest  and  misleading 
labels,  but  will  also  protect  the  honest  manu- 
facturer against  fraudulent  competition.  In 
the  lattt*r  part  of  the  session  the  meat-inspec- 
tion bill  took  the  first  place  in  the  public 
notice,  and  it  made  a  sensation  that  rang 
through  the  world.  We  were  told  that  it  was 
destroying  a  great  American  industry.  The 
world,  however,  will  not  cease  to  buy  food 
and  it  has  found  American  products  as  a  rule 
very  palatable  and  w^holesome.  They  are 
now  going  to  be  better  than  ever,  and  the 
new  kind  of  government  ins[)ection  will  give 
the  packers  every  incentive  to  turn  out  food- 
supplies  of  the  highest  quality.  P'oreign  as 
well  as  domestic  consumers^ill  speedily  un- 
derstand this,  and  the  temporary  losses  of  the 
packers  and  their  constituents  will  be  more 
than  made  up  by  their  future  gains.  The 
bill  as  passed  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  Senator  Beveridge  originally 
drafted  and  carried  through  the  upper  house, 
with  the  two  important  exceptions,  however, 
that  the  cost  of  inspection  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
Government  rather  than  by  the  packers,  and 
that  goods  put  up  in  cans  or  analogous  forms 
do  not  have  to  he  dated.  When  all  conditions 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  new  law,  the 
packers  will  have  good  reason  to  abate  their 
wrath  and  to  thank  the  administration,  Sen- 
ator Beveridge,  and  other  promoters  of  this 
stringent  legislation  for  bringing  their  busi- 
ness in  so  marked  a  way  under  the  auspices 
and  protection  of  Uncle  Sam.  A  very  im- 
portant measure  in  the  sphere  of  commerce 
is  that  which  removes  the  internal-revenue 
tax  from  alcohol  manufactured  for  use  in  the 
arts.  It  costs  very  little  to  make  alcohol, 
and  its  practical  uses  are  great.  Those  who 
would  appreciate  the  vast  significance  of  this 
measure  should  read  the  article  contributed 
to  this  number  of  the  Review  by  Professor 
Charles  liaskerville  (see  page  211),  which 
tells  the  story  and  shows  what  the  new 
legislation  signifies. 

If  there  had  been  no  new  Panama 
#    ?"i!l*(       Canal    legislation,   it    would  have 

been  possible  under  the  former 
act  for  the  President  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction work.  But  for  many  reasons  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  Congressional  action  upon 
several  matters  of  prime  importance.     Thus, 


Congress  has  indorsed  the  position  of  the 
President  in  respect  to  building  a  canal  with 
locks  at  a  level  of  eighty-five  feet  above  the 
sea.  Legislation  putting  the  canal  bonds 
upon  a  favorable  basis  renders  tlie  financing 
of  the  canal  an  easy  matter.  The  question 
whether  canal  supplies  are  to  be  bought  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  world's  markets 
has  been  settled  by  treating  them  as  of  do-' 
mestic  concern.  So  far  as  legislation  can 
assist,  there  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  the 
pushing  of  the  canal  upon  a  large  scale.  In 
the  near  future  it  must  be  decided  whether 
the  work  will  be  done  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  through  the  agency  of  a  contracting 
company.  It  is  announced  that  the  President 
will  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  Panama 
Canal  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  prepare  him- 
self completely  for  administering  the  great 
project  that  must  require  so  much  of  his  at- 
tention during  the  remaining  years  of  his 
service  as  President. 

The  creation  of  the  splendid  new 
in  State  of  Oklahoma  will  stand  to 
Prospect.  ^|jg  ^^^^^^  Qf  ^j^g  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, and  there  seems  now  to  be  a  very  fair 
chance  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  may 
both  act  favorably  upon  the  joint  Statehood 
proposition,  in  which  case  their  atlmission 
will  promptly  follow.  The  President  expresses 
the  sound  and  correct  view  in  the  following 
letter  sent  by  him  to  an  official  of  the  Arizona 
Statehood  Association  : 

The  White  House,  Washington,  Jane  27,  ltt06. 

Hon.  ^fark  A.  RogerSy  Secretary  Arizona  State- 
hood Assoc  latlony  Tucson,  Arizona: 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  ArizoDa,  in  their  wisdom,  will  decide  to  enter 
the  Union  as  part  of  the  great  State  of  Arizona.  No 
man  can  foretell  what  will  happen  in  the  future. 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  if  the  people  of  Arizona  let 
this  chance  go  by  they  will  have  to  wait  many  years 
before  the  chance  again  offers  itself,  and  even  then 
it  probably  will  be  only  on  the  present  terms, — that 
is,  on  the  condition  of  being  joined  with  New  Mexico. 

If  the  people  of  Arizona  come  in  now  they  will 
achieve  what  every  self-respecting  American  ought 
to  achieve,— that  is  the  right  of  self-government.  If 
they  refuse  what  is  proffered  them, — and  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  proffered  on  the  only  proper  and  per- 
missible terms, — they  condemn  themselves  to  an  in- 
definite continuance  of  the  condition  of  tutelage. 

I  have  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  people  of  the 
four  Territories,  which,  under  the  act  of  Congress  I 
have  just  signed,  now  have  the  opportunity  to  enter 
as  two  States  into  our  federal  Union.  These  Terri- 
tories are  filled  with  men  and  women  of  the  stamp 
for  which  I  grew  to  feel  so  hearty  a  regard  and  re- 
spect during  the  years  that  I  myself  lived  and  worked 
on  the  great  plains  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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was  from  these  four  Territories  that  I  raised 
^ment  with  which  I  took  part  in  the  Cuban 
AijCii.  Assuredl}',  under  uo  circninstances  could 
i^e  the  people  of  these  Territories  to  do  any- 
;  that  I  considered  against  either  their  moral  or 
material  well-being.  I  feel  that  for  them  now 
use  to  come  into  the  Union  as  States  would  be 
?  best  mere  folly. 

•ry  wisely  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 

tory,  and,  I  believe,  the  people  of  New  Mexico 

have  abandoned  an  attitude  which  forbade 

thusassuminc;  the  great  privilegesand  responsi- 

es  of  full  American  citizenship.     I  cannot  ex- 

too  heartily  my  hope  that  the  people  of  Ari- 

exercising  their  sober  second  thought,   will 

to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


agara 


An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
fo/7«"  public  opinion  may  be  aroused  in 
scwtftf.     j^jj  emergency  is  found  in  tlie  pas- 

of  the  bill  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara 
3.      A  few  individuals,  led  by  the  Presi- 

of  the  American  Civic  Association,  Mr. 
.Grace  McFarland,  believed  tliat  it  was 
:h  while  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  the 
er  companies  that  were  proposing  to  util- 
the  wliole  volume  of  the  Niagara  River 
commercial  purposes,  with  the  inevitable 
equence  that  the  most  famous  and  beauti- 
object  of  natural  scenery  in  America 
Id  practically  cease  to  exist.  This  peri- 
al  and  many  others  were  glad  to  aid  in 
enting  the  facts  to  the  country,  and 
»men  at  Washington  like  Mr.  Burton, 
rman  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Commit- 
were  ready  to  take  the  broad  and  right 

•  of  the  question.  President  Roosevelt, 
is  message,  had  demanded  the  preserva- 
of  Niagara,  and  had  been  willing  to  give 
time  and  attention  to  the  shaping  of  a 
>€r  bill.  Tt  is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall 
rt  again,  because  there  are  several  phases 
1;  which  will  require  attention  as  time 
irs  the  working  of  the  law. 

The  immigration  bill  passed  both 
•auzattom  liouses,  but  did  not  get  out  of  con- 
^**^'  ference  committee,  owing  to  some 
irences  about  particular  provisions.  The 
,t  feature  of  this  bill,  as  our  readers  will 
smber,  was  the  creation  of  a  reading  and 
ing  test  which  if  applied  during  the  past 

•  would  have  turned  away  perhaps  two 
3  red    thousand   people.     The  naturaliza- 

bill  was  made  a  law,  and  it  contains  pro- 
ms which  will  make  it  far  more  difficult 
I  heretofore  for  naturalization  papers  to 
issued   fraudulently   or  carelessly.     The 

years-*^  tenn   of  residence   remains   un- 


changed, but  the  naturalized  citizen  must  be 
able  to  understand  and  read  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  must  produce  affirmative  evidence 
of  character  and  fitness.  There  is  a  provision 
for  the  revoking  of  naturalization  papers  in 
the  case  of  those  who  within  five  years  be- 
come permanent  residents  of  some  other 
country.  In  times  past  our  government  has 
been  greatly  embarrassed  by  Syrians  and 
others  of  diverse  nationality  who,  having  ob- 
tained naturalization  papers  here,  by  one 
means  or  another,  return  to  live  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  tliey  had  come,  claiming  the 
privileges  of  American  citizenship,  and  calling 
upon  our  consular  and  diplomatic  officers  to 
intervene  for  them  as  against  their  own 
governments. '  The  new  law  is  designed  ex- 
pressly to  put  an  end  to  such  abuses.  The 
functions  of  the  Immigration  bureau  are 
extended  so  that  it  bt?comes  a  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration and  NaUiralization. 

The   law  to  improve  the  consular 

Seueral  i     •       .i  i. 

Important    scTvice  was  passed  m  the  earlier 
Measures.     ^^^.^  ^£  ^|j^,  scssiou,  and  was  fully 

explained  in  our  May  number,  in  an  article 
contributed  by  the  Hon.  J.  81oat  Fassett. 
The  authority  of  the  general  government  is 
extended  in  quarantine  against  yellow  fever. 
An  important  employers'  liability  statute  re- 
lates especially  to  negligent  common  carriers, 
and  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  many 
thousands  of  railroad  men.  Tho  immunity 
of  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  is  limited  by  a 
new  law,  and  it  will  not  hereafter  be  so 
difficult  to  obtain  testimony  in  the  enforce 
ment  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  simi- 
lar statutes.  It  is  now  provided  that  $25,000 
shall  bo  granted  each  year  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  President  in  traveling,  so  tliat 
he  may  not  be  obliged  to  accept  railroad 
favors  on  the  one  hand  or  to  draw  upon  his 
salary  for  a  sort  of  expenditure  that  is  public 
in  its  nature.  It  is  not  the  President's  per- 
sonal expenses  that  mount  up  when  he  takes 
a  trip,  but  the  cost  of  those  added  services 
that  his  official  duties  make  necessary.  A 
number  of  other  measures  of  real  public  in- 
terest and  importance  were  carried  through 
both  houses  and  received  the  President's  sig- 
nature. For  example,  after  long  effort,  the 
famous  Mariposa  Grove  of  great  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia has  become  a  national  reservation. 
The  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium  reserve  has 
been  established  for  disabled  soldiers.  A 
new  national  park  has  been  created  in  Ok- 
lahoma. A  law  has  been  passed  which  au- 
thorisS^es  the- President  to  acquire  lands  that 
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consider.  If  both  houses  had  not  developed 
an  unexpected  radicalism  on  the  part  of  the" 
dominant  Republican  majority,  there  wonlil 
be  more  reason  to  expect  a  sharp  party  reac- 
tion. As  matters  stand,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  any  valuable  forecasts.  The  countrj-  is  ] 
vory  ntuch  interested  in  public  affairs,  wlJi-  ] 
out  bein)t  in  a  partisan  niooil.  President 
Roosevelt's  record  will  undoubtedly  lielp  tliow 
Republican  Congressmen  seeking  reelection 
who  stood  squarely  with  the  administration  in 
its  general  programme.  The  State  campaigns 
will  be  more  ripe  for  discussion  next  montli, 
■  In  the  State  of  New  York,  i^enator  Piatt  and 
ex-Governor  Odell  have  patched  up  tlieiv  dif- 
ferences, with  a  view  to  maintaining  control 
of  the  Republican  organization.  They  are  op- 
posed to  the  renomination  of  Governor  Hip- 
gins,  and  the  talk  of  bringing  forward  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date has  no  tceased.  It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  will  run  as 
an  independent  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
governorship,  although  much  will  depend 
upon  the  standing  and  political  views  of  the 
regular  Democratic  nominee.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  New  York  that  the  State 
election  this  year  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  Presidential  election  two  years 
hence,  and  a  tame  of  perfunctory  autumnal 
campaign  is  a  thing  that  nobody  now  expects. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  union  of  the  Lincoln 
Re*puUic'ans  with  tlie  Democrats,  as  against 
the  regular  Republican  organization,  creates 
a  situation  that  makes  it  certain  that  the  cam- 
paign will  be  exciting  to  the  very  end.  The 
regular  Republican  ticket,  headed  by  Hon. 
Edwin  R.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  as  candidate 
for  governor,  is  running  upon  an  anti-corpo- 
ration, anti-railroad  platform.  But  it  is  going 
to  be  a  little  hard  for  the  voters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  take  Senator  Penrose's  organization 
seriously  in  its  new  garb  of  radicalism.  Hon. 
Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  the  candidate  of  the  Lin- 
coln Republicans,  who  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Democrats,  has  for  yeara  been  a  marked 
man  in  his  attacks  upon  corporation  control 
of  politics  and  legislation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Ai.     u.„    "^^^  name  of  Lincoln  as  adopted 

Churchill      ,       .     ,  ,  T,         1  1  ■ 

ami  Hrm  by  independent  Republican  organ- 
Hampt  ire.  j^ations  has  spread  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  New  England.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  example,  the  Lincoln  Republicans  • 
are  out  with  an  anti-railroad  platform,  which 
means  simply  the  elimination  of  railroad  io- 
fluence  from  the  control  of  legislative  and 
public  affairs ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  naia 


have  historic  value.  The  Appalachian  ami 
"White  Mountain  Forest  reserves  belong  to 
the  category  of  unfinished  Imsiness ;  but 
their  consideration  has  been  carried  so  far  as 
to  give  reasonable  hope  that  next  winter 
these  mountain  areas  may  become  national- 
ized. The  .Santo  Domingo  treaty,  the  Isle  of 
Pines  treaty,  and  the  Morocco  treaty  go  over 
to  the  next  session  ;  so  does  the  measure  to 
give  ihe  Porto  Ricans  full  rights  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Taft's  Philippine  tariff 
PoMipunrii  reduction  bill  is  postponed,  and  so 
Mtaiurtt.  j^igij  jg  j^j^g  proposition  to  build  a 
government  cable  to  the  south  coast  of  Cuba 
and  thence  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  exclusion  will  be  debated 
again  next  winter,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  long  session,  while  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  measures  incomplete,  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Congress  to  find  time  in  the  period 
from  December  3  to  March  4  to  pass  several 
more  important  measures,  and  thus  to  give 
the  Fifty-ninth  CongreBs  a  record  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud. 

Now  that   the  campaign  for  the 
Oom'iie      election  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
Oampaig'tt.   j^  beginning  througliout  the  coun- 
try, the  record    of  the    Fifty-ninth  is  somc- 
tltlDg  that  the.  Voters  will  Ve  called  upon  to 
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Mr.  ■Winston  Charchill 
tlie  candidate  of  this 
n>ovement  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. Mr.  Churchill 
hus  indicated  Me  willing- 
Di.>^8  to  enter  the  figlit,  and 
the  psychological  tnoment 
seems  to  be  favorable  for 
]iis  success.  His  now 
niivel.  ■■  Coniston"  {see 
pa^  '2'i('>),  is  essentially  a 
study  of  the  rise  of  the 
boss  system  in  American 
polities,  and  it  sets  forth 
the  niet!)od8  and  motives 
under  which  consolidated 


silr.. 


many  ??tate8  superseded 
the  earlier  phases  of  gov- 
ernment liy  boss  and 
lobby.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  a  New  England 
State,  presumably  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  the  book 
suggests  the  well-known 
facts  in  the  career  of  a 
one-time  arbiter  of  the 
political  destinies  of  a 
New  England  State.  The 
precise  issues  involved  in 
the  New  Hampshire  situa- 
tion will  be  set  forth  in  a 
later  number  of  the  Re- 
view. Mr.  Churchill  has 
sen-ed  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  was  a  dele- 
gate in  the  last  national 
Republican  convention. 

_  _.  A  reference  in 

Irndt/ini^nit    .  , 

watiiain    these    pages 

Oregon,  j^g^  month  to 
the  results  of  the  June 
elections  in  Oregon  emphasized  the  marked 
ten'ieney  toward  independent  votinp  in  thiit 
State.  Other  interesting  developments  in 
Oregon's  political  life  are  described  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  (page  172)  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Scfaafer.  In  fact,  the  State  is  just 
now  giving  the  whole  country  an  impi-essive 
series  of  object-lessons  in  popular  government. 
The  official  count  of  the  recent  election,  an- 
nouncetl  after  Dr.  Schafer's  article  was  writ- 
ten, shows  that  the  vote  cast  on  constitutional 
amendments  and  other  measures  submitted  to 
the  people  for  decision  was  remarkably  larjio 
in  proportion  to  tha  vote  polled  for  State  offi- 


cers. Tims,  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
the  rqual-sufErage  amendment  reached  a  total 
iif  83,077,  as  against  an  aggregate  vote  for 
governor  of  96,715, — almost  seven-eighths. 
The  smallest  vote  cast  on  any  of  the  eleven 
propositions  submitted  at  the  June  election 
was  64,413,  or  two-thirds  of  the  vote  for 
governor.  In  Oregon,  the  form  of  ballot, 
which  requires  a  mark  for  each  individual 
candidate  and  proposition,  may  have  schooled 
the  voters  in  discrimination  and  made  it  more 
easy  and  natural  for  them  to  make  use  of  the 
referemlum  than  in  States  where  the  single 
cross-marlc  votes  the  tioket. 
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With  the  opening  of   the   tliird 


Pai-Amtriaaii 

e-'f'r'—-   de  Ji 
of  the  Am^ric&n  hemisphi 


t  Kit) 


ith,  the  eye 
d.  indeed,  of 
kH  the  world,  have  been  turned  to  tlie  vast 
Br&zilian  empii'e  and  ita  beautiful,  progreasive 
capital.  We  are  eapecially  pleaaed  to  be  able 
to  present  to  our  readers,  this  month,  two 
autlioritativc,  informing  articles  on  Brazil 
»nd  its  capital.  Minister  Jr.>hn  Barrett's  ac- 
quaintance with  South  American  &fl[airs  needs 
no  empbaaiB.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Adams 
have  very  recently  returned  from  a  long  tour 
of  the  South  Amrrican  continent,  during 
which  they  had  unusual  facilities  for  study 
and  obaervation.  The  illustrations  in  these 
articles  are  from  hitherto  unpublished  photo- 
graphs taken  by  a  Rio  photographer  who 
knows  bis  country  tlioroughly.  These  articles 
give  a  graphic  idea  of  the  vastnpss  of  our 
great  Portugneae-speaking  neighbor  republic, 
BO  vast  that  in  one  of  its  provinces  (Matto 
GroBSo),  itself  twice  as  large  as  France,  an 


^^ 


'GWtEMAJ.vS; 


ouff  or 

Honduras 


■'D'u 


insurrection  has  been  carrted  on  for  Mvmd 
weeks  without  the  central  goYernroent  bang 
able  to  send  forces  to  the  center  of  hostilitin 
The  economic  and  political  devttlopment  «1 
Brazil  ia  a  matter  of  no  little  itat«rest  ud 
concern  to  more  than  one  commercial  int«mt 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  confidently  expoctod 
that  Secretary  Koot's  itinerary  (begnn  M 
July  4  and  continuing  until  October  1),  wtiicb 
will  include  moat  of  the  larger  Iifttin-Am«ri> 
can  cities  in  Houth  and  Central  America,  will 
result  in  a  better  understanding  and  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  closer  and  more  friendly  reUtiont 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Brazil.  In  the  nortlwm 
part  of  South  America  the  fact  of  intentt 
during  the  past  month  was  the  resamption, 
on  July  5,  of  the  Venezuelan  presidency  ^xj 
General  Castro.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
passing,  also,  that  Scflor  Enrique  Cortex  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  SeQor  Diego  Men- 
doza  aa  Colombian  minister  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  understood  that  Seilor  Cork-z 
is  empowered  to  negotiate  an  omnibus 
treaty  with  the  I'nited  States,  to  settle 
all  disputes,  and  inaugurate  a  nRw  era 
of  friendly  relations. 

The  Guatemalan  revolution, 

AmUhlt^L.  *°  '"'hicb  '^e  alluded  in  these 
pages  last  month,  had  unfore- 
seen results  early  in  July.  Owing  to 
alleged  aid  given  the  revolution ista  by 
the  military  and  private  citizens  of 
the   iii.'iglibriring    rr^pui^ic    of   Salvador, 


Tmi=? 


^/Mr\.      Mosquito 


■f4 


Quif  of     A  0} 


(An  Idea  of  the  i 


..   -  1  very  nearly  the  sin  of  tbs 

te  ot  Loul»lftna.  Salvndor  coiDpares  wltb  Xew  Jeney,  and  Hundurus  with  Mluisslppl.  NlcarvsiU  !■  almost 
exactly  the  elie  of  New  York,  Costa  Rica  a  little  larger  than  Manland.  and  Panama  covers  abont  an  mncb  tei^ 
rllbryaiiMuiak:.  Oiutumali  baa  a  tiupulatloa  of  l,(UU,aQ  and  Salvador  and  Uunduruaui^Chiirabotiilhuaaiiiv.) 
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PiMtdent  P.  Jon^  Escalon,  President  Manuel  E.  CabreriL,  Prcsldrnt  Mnnnel  BodHU, 


war  liroke  out  between  these  Iwd  i-i-iml>lics. 
AtUT  MVeral  s&ngtiinsry  bftttlns,  in  whii'h 
ti..nora  were  about  even,  but  ia  wlikli 
lien.  Tomas  Repftlado,  ex-presiilent  of  Siil- 
vai]or.  was  killed,  a  force  of  Uuateinalans 
S'.iiieli'>w  croBsed  the  border  into  Ilondurafi, 
witli  the  result  that  this  Central  Anieri- 
ran  state  also  (on  July  14)  declared  war  on 
•  inaU'inala.  Of  tbe  merits  of  the  questions 
in  difpuie  it  is  difficult  to  speak  from  thiH 
ilistani^e.  It  is  9.  significant  fact,  however. 
that.,  ever  since  1885,  when  I'reBident  Rufino 
linrrioH.  of  Guatemala,  whoso  darinR  ambi- 
lion  had  been  the  forming  of  a  union  of  Cen- 
tral American  states, — by  military  force  if 
negotiations  failed. — died  in  battle  against  the 
.illi«.-<i  rcpublicB  of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Ki<'a.  and 
.Salvador,  the  Guatemalan  Government  Laa 
iieen  under  euspicioii  of  clierishicg  inipcrial- 
iiitii!  designs.  President  Cabrera,  of  Guate- 
mala, and  President  Escalon,  of  t^alvador,  are 
both  known  to  be  ambitious  soldiuriii,  as  is 
■,\\bi  Presi-lent  Bonilla,  of  Homluras.  The 
concern  o(  the  United  Stat<'8  Giivernnn'nt 
and  the  American  p<.'ople  in  all  of  this  is  base<l 
on  the  facts  that  we  already  have  a  Cintral 
American  traile  which  is  growing,  that  wo 
are  digging  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  as 
time  goes  on  we  are  speaking  with  more  auil 
more  authority  on  matters  concerning  the  po- 
litical destinies  of  Caribbean  countries.  Itur 
ministers,  William  L.  Merry,  to  Salvador  (who 
is  nci^ri-dited,  also,  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica),  and  Leslie  Combs,  to  Guatemala  (wlio 
also  n-preacMts  ns  at  the  capital  of  Honduras), 
have  been  usiduoos  in  their  efforts  to  bring 


abdnt  [leace  between  the  conlending  jieoples. 
rjiiiu  ilu!  initiative  of  President  HuoseveU. 
and  with  tlie  hearty  cooperation  of  President 
Biaz.  (if  Mexico,  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  was  arranged  on 
the  United  States  cruiser  Mnrhkhead  (July 
IM),  Minister  Merry,  our  rhimii  d'affaires  to 
Guatemala,  and  the  Mexican  minister  to  Cen- 
tral America  actiuti  as  arhitrators  on  beiialf 
of  the  United  StJ.les  and  Mexico.  On  July 
2i)  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

and  I'ltbeliritisbParliimentthetopics 
fiuDi-rnmrot 'n  of  imperial  and  national  interest 
"""< B'itQw.  (luring  July  were  the  plans  of  the 
government  with  regard  U^  the  army  and 
navy  ;  wiili  regard  to  the  South  African  con- 
Btitutiiinal  and  niitive-war  situations;  the  dis- 
euasion  of  tbe  Egyptian  executions  and  the 
threatened  Mohainmedan  uprisings,  and  the 
ISirrell  eduention  bill.  Secretaiy  of  War  Hal- 
dane,  in  annnunciii^i  the  government's  plan 
for  a  nuiro  ecimumieiLl  ml  ministration  and  a 
mure  (-iriL'ient  maintenance  of  the  army,  pro- 
posed the  redui'tiiiu  of  tlie  regular  forces  by 
me  twenty  tlio 
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nlmoBt  literally  besieged  in  l!ieir  liouse 
number  of  earnest  euffragiats,  and  one  \i 
cntliuaiaBtic  laily  even  permitted  her 
iind  liouBehold  goods  to  be  sold  at  publ 
tiiin  for  the  taxee  she  refused  to  pay 
contention  that  "  taxation  without  repr 
tion  is  tyranny."  Ab  yet,  no  particulai 
ress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  tliii 
fragette  "  campaign,  although  British  f 
.mental  officials  are  frank  in  adtnittiag  t 


of  tho 


n'B  der 


inde. 


Commons  and  will  now  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  real  struggle  for  its  passage  will 
begin  in  the  autumn  session  of  Parliament, 
when  the  measure  will  be  sent  down  from  the 
Lords  with  amendinents  intended  to  defeat 
the  olijeets  of  ilsauthors.  The  agitation  over 
tlie  BirruU  liill  has  already  resulted  in  an  un- 
expected governmental  ciiangc, — notliing  h-ss 
tlian  tlie  creation  of  a  ministry  for  Wales. 
(.)n  July  17.  tho  governmeut's  proposal,  aim- 
ing to  give  Parliament  more  control  of  the 
proposed  Welsh  education  council,  byap[>oint 
ing  a  minister  for  Wales,  was  pjisscil  by  a  vote 
The  active  pn^pagandii  in  favor 

uflrage  hns  e.x.'ited  considemble 
thiglaiid    (luring   thr    pnst   few 

Haliyd.iring.il  ■       "         " 


of -27; 

of   T 


lal  ( 


i-il  of  Wo 


MIOtlths    I'Sp 

ing  of  tin. 

at  Paris,  under  tho  prosi-lency  of  Laily  Aber- 
deen, 8U;i:ge8ted  tlie  vigorous  prosecution  ol 
the  "auflragette"  campaign.  Tlie  premier, 
Mr.  Asquitb,  and  otliers  of  the  ministry  were 


g^^^^  A  number  of  congresses  an 
fapptninft  ferenccs  held  in  London  i 
'"  '''""■  July  were  important  from 
ternntional  Standpoint.  These  incladi 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Uni 
tended  by  six  hundred  members  of  twcn 
fi'rent  national  legislatures  ;  and  the  Ii 
tional  Miners'  Congress  (which  began  i 
siors  in  June),  and  the  General  Congi 
Socialist  Interparliamentary  Committei 
tier  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  K«ir  K 
M.P.  Other  events  of  particular  intei 
Itritonswere  Mr.  Chamberlain's  celebra 
liis  seventieth  birthday  and  the  deaths 
Alfred  Heit,  tho  South  African  milli< 
and  Sir  W'ilfnd  Lawson,  the  famous  B 
advocate  of  temperance  laws.  Mr.  Bei 
was  known  as  the  diamond  king. and  e 
maiier,  was  a  partner  of  the  late  Cecil  B 
und  an  associate  of  Barney  Barnato  in  e: 
ing  tlie  Kimberley  diamond  mines.  E 
these  three  men  in  his  day  was  wortb 
than  a  hundred  millions.  Mr.  Beit  was 
lege  man,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Hai 
merchant.  Tiic  bulk  of  his  wealth  will 
voted  to  philanthropic  purposes,  among 
being  the  endowment  of  a  university  in 
Africa.  In  a  terrible  railway  accident  at 
bury  (on  July  1),  twenty  -  three  Ame 
were  killed.  This  sad  affair  furnishr 
text  for  a  great  deal  of  discussion  com] 
American  nnd  British  railways  in  the  i 
of  the  safety  of  pasBengers.  While  w 
teach  our  British  cousins  a  great  deal  i 
matter  of  railroading,  the  prompt  acce] 
by  the  London  &  Southwestern  Compf 
full  legal  and  financial  responsibility  fi 
disasler  sets  a  numlard  of  corporation 
whiih,  v.c  miisl  reluctantly  confess,  is 
higher  than  that  followed  by  our  owt 
road  comiianies. 

In  its  larger  aspects,  the  celel 

toDregfvM    "Dreyfusaffair,"  which  was! 

atiatt.      iiiajiyg,.,)  of  last  month  by  thi 

plete  vindication  of  the  long-suffering  F 
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.  was  more  than  t 
iiple  of  Hnti-S^'initiai 


)i 


-  t)>it 


tlie 


iininKl  aUciiipt  of 
ain  aniiy  officers  to  cov- 
11  tlii'ir  own  wrongdo- 
It.  was  lioth  of  tlioee, 
in  iu  final  Hiinlysis  it 
a  liolil  atH'injit  to  con- 
tiic  Frfndi  army  unil 
I  it.  tli<!  ronaiiirntorB 
.r:ii*--l.  to  domiimte  the 
inifs  of  till'  fn-nch  re- 
ic.  l-'iir  nearly  twelve 
■a  this  tiTrilile  niiscar- 
-•  of  justice  bns  hel.l 
ice  up  to  (lislionor  in 
.■y,.s  of  tl..-  world.  By 
decision  of  tlie  Court 
'asEfttion  (tlie  supreme 
t  of  Krnnw).  dcliveriid 
July  I'i,  liowever,  the 
iictof  (hoRennesconrt- 
tiul  lias  heen  ([unslieil, 
without  further  trial, 
■ed  I)i-<'yfii8,  the  viilirii 
lorliiii'S  tho  most  tcrri- 
dramatic  conspiracy  in 
jry,  is  prochiimed  inno- 
■  to  tlie  world,  i-cinstati'd 
lie  army,  and  pi-omoted 
ink.    liut  it  is  not  Drey- 


t.-i  1« 
kind.  - 


J  the  i-yc 

-  it   is    Yn 


sof 


I-y 


K-If.     Tb.!  band 
ators  who,  hea^ 
eral    Merciir,   1 
',  fi>rKery,  and  i-tlierdis- 
irahle  nu-ans.  attempt- 
o  uphold  the  "honorof  tho  F 
^  either  passed  from  power  u 
V  old,  liishonoi-fd, 


carth- 


t.-sted : 

iry,  who  forpod  the  evidcnci; against  Itrey- 
is  dead  hy  his  own  hand  ;  Est.'i-hazy.  the 
author  of  the  famous  horilerenii.  liy  his 
hiind  or  that  of  another  ;  Cavaignac, 
.  is  liead.  Dri-yfus  is  now  elevated  to  the 
J  of  major,  and  ia  to  be  decor8t(.d  wiib 
cross  of  the  Lt.'pion  ot  Honor,  while  his 
clianipioD  among  the  h'rctich  military. 
jnel  I'icquart,  is  promi-trd  to  a  gcncnil- 
.;  and.  most  significant  of  all,  tli^-  prcsonl 
iicli  ministry  has  dccidM  thiit  tbo  dnst  >•( 
lo  Zola,  the  courageous,  eloquptit  novelist 
liari'd  to  defend  Dreyfns.  is  hi*n'iiftiT  t<i 
in  the  Panthuon, — the  hi>;hest  hoiiur  :i 
nch  lepialatare  can  pay  to  the  memory  i-i 


X  IHHI. 

iiihwl  rrfiicliiiinn.  Out  of  tlieafritalion  ovit 
Dieyfim  and  th''  bittiTin'tw  of  tiic  religinus 
prejudice    tli:it    w;i.t    arutiscd    has    come    the 

■Itr-rvfus  af- 


fair 


Ml 


■  \y.i\.h 


sible. 


likely  tliat  in  tlie  fuluv  the  Kivm-h  nrmy  will 
ever  claim  to  be  anvlhiiig  but  the  servant 
of  the  republic. 

^.  The  judgment  of  the  highi-st  court 

of'TAffainin    France,    delivered    tcchnic.-dly 

Dr,-yf«>.-      ^,|,„y    ,,^j^.,,     .,||^,^,,    facts"     which 

prove  the  falsity  nf  the  charges  n-riiinst  Drey- 
fus, as  well  as  the  unfairM.-ss  and  irrefrularity 
■  pf  the  proceedings  airaiiiHt  him  at  former 
Irials.  1ms  lieini.nstvaled  idsi.  the  e.tistence  of 
:i  coiispiriicy  iu  which  high  civil  and  military 
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officers  in  France  were  accomplicos,  and  wliicli 
liad  for  its  ol»ject  the  al^solute  control  of  the 
French  army.  So  much  has  boen  written 
about  the  now  famous  case  that  the  main 
outline's  have  perhaps  become  ohscured,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  restate  them  lion*.  In  tlie 
summer  of  1804,  wlien  (ronoral  Mercier  (tlien 
minister  of  war)  had  become  unpopular  be- 
cause of  his  use  of  military  spies,  some  scraps 
of  paper  found  at  the  German  endmssy  in 
Paris  were  bi-ought  to  him.  Thes(\  when 
pasted  together,  formeil  a  sheet  on  wldch 
were  enumerate<l  five  documents  which  the 
writer  pronnsed  to  obtain  for  delivery  to  Ger- 
man officials, — documents  which  related  to  im- 
portant Fnmcli  military  secrets.  This  was  the 
famous  '-bordereau,"  and  its  presence  proved 
the  existence  of  a  traitor  in  tlie  French  army. 

..^.  ^  .    .     Alfred  Dreyfus,  an  Alsatian,  cap- 

"The  Only  Jew  /.      i      '^ti  i       *         n 

on  the        tain  of  the  rourteenth  Artulery, 
General staff.",^^^^  the  Only  Jcw  on  the  General 

StafI, — a  model,  capalde  soldier,  but  some- 
what unpopular, — had  incurred  the  enmity  of 
General  Mercier  and  Lieut.-Gol.  Du  Paty  de 
Clam,  another  member  of  the  staff.  In  com- 
paring the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau  with 
that  of  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  I)u 
Paty  de  Clam  noticed  a  similarity  between  it 
and  the  handwriting  of  Dreyfus.  Being  a 
man  of  great  imagination,  and  desiring  to 
deliver  a  dramatic  stroke  which  would  restore 
popularity  to  Mercier  and  himself,  Du  Paty 
somehow  obtained  letters  written  by  Dreyfus 
and  8ul)mitted  them,  with  the  bordereau,  to 
Bertillon,  the  inventor  of  the  well  -  known 
method  of  criminal  measurements  which  bears 
his  name.  Bertillon  was  also  impression- 
able, and  he  declared  at  once  that  the  writer 
of  the  bordereau  and  of  the  letters  submitted 
to  him  was  one  and  the  same.  Events  then 
followed  one  another  rapidly.  Mercier  or- 
dered Du  Paty  to  proceed  with  his  investiga- 
tions and  arrest  the  culprit, — a  task  which 
was  dramatically  accomplished  on  Octol)er  14, 
1804.  Dreyfus  was  thrown  into  the  military 
prison  of  Cherche  Midi,  in  Paris.  On  De- 
cember 11),  he  was  formally  tried  by  court- 
martial.  Although  a  minority  of  the  five 
handwriting  experts  declared  that  he  did  not 
write  the  bordereau,  and  although  the  mili- 
tary code  forbade  the  introduction  of  any 
evidence  unknown  to  the  defendant  in  a  case 
of  this  nature,  a  secret  ''dossier,"  a  document 
made  up  of  forged  letters,  was  presented  by 
General  Mercier  to  the  court-martial,  sitting 
behind  closed  doors,  and  Alfred  Dreyfus  was 
convicted  "  by  order." 


^  ^.      On  January  5,   1805,   the   unfor- 

Degradation  "^    .  '       ,  i.    ,         , 

and  Exile  tunate  captAm  was  publicly  de- 
of  Dreyfus,  graded,  and,  by  tiie  most  tragic 
and  dramatic  ceremony,  dismiss(*d  in  dis- 
grace from  the  P'rench  army.  The  sentence 
of  death  which  had  been  passed  upon  him 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a 
fortified  place.  Late  in  February,  he  was 
taken  from  P'rance  to  Devil's  Island  (Isle  du 
Salut),  a  penal  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
French  Guiana,  where  for  nearly  five  years 
he  suffered  indescribable  torments  and  perse- 
cutions, physical  and  mental.  All  this  time 
his  few  friends,  and  his  devoted  wife  and 
brother  ^lathieu,  had  been  working  in  his 
cause,  and  gradually  certain  newspapers  and 
public  functionaries  began  to  express  a  desire 
to  see  the  evidence  upon  which  he  had  been 
convicted.  On  Sejitember  14,  180G,  a  garldcd 
.version  of  the  bordereau  and  the  text  of  the 
evidence  was  pul)lished  in  the  Paris  journal 
£clairy  in  which,  liowever,  the  admission  was 
made  that  secret  evidence  had  been  produced 
against  Dreyfus.  This  gave  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives and  Mme.  Dreyfus  their  cue,  and 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  ab(mt  the  publi- 
cation (in  the  Matin  of  November  10)  of  ac- 
curate facsimiles  of  the  bordereau,  and  also 
of  Dreyfus'  handwriting.  This  publication 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  bortlereau  was  not  that  of  Dreyfus, 
but  of  oncj  Count  Ferdinand  Esterhazy.  This 
person,  although  ac(|uitted  by  a  "packed" 
court-martial  on  January  2,  1898,  afterward 
confessed  the  authorship  of  the  bordereau. 
Meanwhile,  Colonel  Picquart,  head  of  the  in- 
telligence bureau  and  the  one  friend  of  Drey- 
fus, ha<l  been  dismissed  and  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Henry,  one  of  the  conspirators. 

-  .  .   ^         Party  and  racial  feeline:  ran  high 

Zola  S  Famous    .        ti  i  •  rrvt  -rx 

Letter,       in  P  raucc  at  the  time.   Ihe  **Drey- 
"c/  Accuse.     £^^g  affair  "  convulsed  the  country. 

All  France  was  divided  into  Dreyfusards  and 
anti-Dreyfusards.  Many  P^renchmen  believed 
that  in  order  not  to  discredit  the  army,  which 
since  1870  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  only 
safety  of  France,  Dreyfus  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished, guilty  or  not  guilty.  Then  flroile  Zola 
threw  into  the  camj)  of  the  conspirators  his 
bomb,  the  famous  letter  •'  J'accuse,"  a  long 
indictment  of  the  heads  of  the  army  for  per- 
jury and  falsity.  Zola  was  prosecuted  before 
a  civil  jury  on  P'ebruary  7,  following,  and,  by 
the  most  flagrant  travesty  of  justice,  was  con- 
vict(»d  on  the  charge  of  libel.  He  appealed, 
and  his  sentence  was  quashed  by  the  supreme 
court;    but    another    charge    was    brought 
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St  him,  and  on  July  18  he  was  tried 
Despairing  of  justice,  he  threw  up  his 
Jid  fled  to  EngUnd,  where  he  remained 
lie  for  nearly  a  year.  Then  the  con- 
Drs  duped  General  Cavaignac,  who  liad 
le  minister  of  war,  into  reading  in  the 
ber  of  Deputies  (on  July  7,  1898)  a 
I  document,  and  into  pknlging  his  honor 
uarantee  of  the  justice  of  Dreyfus'  pun- 
Qt.  Colonel  Picquart,  however,  proveil 
.laity  of  this  document,  and  as  a  result 
3  revelations  which  followed  Colonel 
^  conmiittetl  suicide  and  (^avaignac  re- 
l  his  ministry  in  humiliation.  The  Drey- 
XTty  succeeded  in  having  the  case  rc- 
1  before  the  ministry  of  justice  early  in 
iil>er,  1 898.  and  during  the  winter  follow- 
e  unfortunate  man  was  brought  back  to 
e  and  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Uennes. 

Despite  the  Esterhazy  and  Henry 
ti€t  forgeries,  the  court-martial,  after  a 
^"'-  trial  which  lasted  from  August  5 
item  ber  9,  1899,  declared,  by  a  majority 
J  to  two,  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty,  '•  with 
lating  circumstances,'*  and  condemned 
>  ten  years'  imprisonment  and  to  military 
iation.  The  W aid eck- Rousseau  govern- 
however,  offered  to  panlon  him,  and 
afortunate  man,  broken  in  health  and 
le,  accepted  the  offer.  In  order  to  cover 
3  tracks  of  the  conspirators,  the  general 
ity  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  all  crimi- 
-osecrution  of  cases  growing  out  of  this 
e  c^lebre."  In  November,  1 903,  Dreyfus 
)neti  the  court  to  reopen  his  case,  on  the 
d  that  **  new  facts  "  had  been  discovered. 
long  delay,  the  supremo  court  began 
sring  of  tlie  case  on  Juno  10,  last.  On 
12  it  reached  a  decision.  To  the  world, 
a  perhaps  worth  the  sufferings  and 
cs  of  the  case  to  have  known  the  heroism 
Zola  and  a  Picquart ;  the  devotion  of 
Dreyfus;  the  revelation  of  the  nobility 
aracter  of  this  man  who  refuses  to 
:ute  his  enemies,  declines  monetary  in- 
ity,  and  seeks  only  the  restoration  of 
mor  as  a  French  soldier  ;  and,  most  of 
e  reinstatement  before  the  world  of  the 
!h  people  to  that  position  of  justice, 
',  and  chivalry  for  which  as  a  nation 
le  has  always  been  justly  renowned. 


fnsM 


In  the  Peninsular  Latin  countries, 

yiVnti  Italy  and  Spain,  the  past  month 

""•       has  seen   political,   financial,  and 

trial  progress  which  has  been  very  grati- 

Early  in  July,  the  Italian  minister  of 


finance  announced  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties that  the  great  financial  operation  of  con- 
verting the  Italian  national  debt  had  at  last 
been  consummated.  This  had  been  done 
so  successfully  that  of  the  8,200,000,000 
lire  ($1,650,000,000)  to  bo  converted  only 
$2,000,000,000  lire  had  been  called  for  in 
cash  by  the  holders  of  securities  abroad  and 
but  1,500,000  lire  in  Italy  itself.  Italian  trade 
will,  it  is  believed,  profit  largely  by  the  pend- 
ing treaty,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  ratified, 
with  England  and  France  in  regard  to  Abys- 
sinia. Spain  has  anotlier  cabinet  crisis,  re- 
sulting in  the  fall  of  the  Moret  ministry  and 
the  ft)rmation  of  a  new  one  headed  by  Field 
Marshal  Loiuiz  Dominqucz,  who  also  holds 
the  portfolio  of  war.  The  new  ministry  re- 
tains the  same  general  policy  as  the  cabinet 
which  has  just  left  oflice,  and  is  liberal  in  its 
views.  Both  ministricjs  have  agreed  upon  a 
remarkably  radical  democratic  programme  for 
national  regeneration,  inchnling,  among  other 
important  reforms,  religious  freedom  and  the 
readjustment  of  franchise  conditions. 

Air  i  In  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^s  just  passcd  through 
Belgium  and  an  imj)ortant  election.  The  Lib- 
8u,nie,iand.  ^^.^^j^^    Socialists,    and    Democrats 

were  in  an  alliance  to  wrest  the  government 
from  the  hands  of  the  Clerical  party,  which 
had  been  in  power  since  1884.  The  chief 
charges  against  the  Clerical  administration 
were  the  heavy  increase  in  taxation  and  the 
ecclesiastical  domination  of  public  schools. 
The  opposition  desired  to  al  )olish  these,  and  also 
to  reform  the  franchise  law.  The  Clericals, 
however,  have  been  victorious,  although  their 
majority  has  been  reduced.  King  Leopold  has 
j)romulgatcd  a  royal  decree  dealing  with  re- 
forms in  the  Congo  Free  State,  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  report  of  the  Congo  Commission. 
The  Belgian  King  refuses  to  make  public  the 
evidence  gathered  by  his  commission,  insists 
upon  his  rights  as  sole  ruler  of  the  Congo 
State,  but  announces  that  he  gives  free  access 
to  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  larger  portion 
of  that  Central  African  region.  The  Red 
Cross  Conference,  at  which  were  present 
delegates  from  thirty-seven  nations,  assem- 
bled at  Geneva  on  June  11.  The  new  con- 
vention, which  was  signed  on  July  9,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1804,  which,  however,  will  remain  in  force  for 
those  nations  which  may  decline  to  approve 
the  new  rules.  One  of  the  changes  is,  that 
voluntary  societies  of  succor  during  war,  au- 
thorized by  their  own  governments,  will  be 
assimilated  to  the  international  society. 
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j.^^  The  lines  ot  conflict  between  the 
Kuttian  crown  &nd  parliament  in  Ruaaia 
MtiiaiatioB.  d^yg  bepn  much  more  sharply 
drawn  during  the  past  few  weeks.  By  the 
middle  of  July  it  had  become  evident  that  no 
immediate  agreement  was  poeeiblc.  and  that  a 
long  deadlock  or  open  actual  civil  war  are  the 
alternatives.  Although  the  right  ot  tho  Duiua 
is  strictly  limited  to  that  of  intfrpellation,  and 
although  several  of  its  demands  upon  the 
crown  and  the  upper  house  have  not  had  strict 
legal  sanction,  the  Russian  parliattient,  con- 
scious of  its  power  and  dignity  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  mouthpiece  of  the  Uussian  peo- 
ple, lias  been  proceeding  as  though  endowed 
with  all  full  parliamentary  rights  and  equipped 
with  legislative  machinery  as  complete  as 
that  of  the  parliaments  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Certain  anomalies  have  developed  in  tho  situ- 
ation, which  have  not.  however,  hindered 
-  some  real  progress  toward  tho  attainment  of 
repri'sontativu  institutions.  The  upper  house 
and  the  ministry  continue  to  regard  the  Duma 
as  simply  a  ri'volutionary  committee  which 
aims  at  the   overthrow   of  throne,   Church, 


and  private  projierty.  On  the  other  h 
the  Duma  itself  continues  to  officially  ig 
the  Council  of  tlio  Empire.  And  yet 
body  is  practically  working  with  the  o 
By  the  signature  of  Emperor  Nicholae 
July  IG)  to  tho  bill  appropriating  17,500 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  famine,  mi 
was  expended  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Russian  Treasury  with  ' 
we  Western  people  are  accustomed  to  ! 
the  "authority  of  law."  This  money 
voted  by  an  assembly  of  representative 
the  people,  and  although  the  bill  was  pa 
by  the  upper  house,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
istry.  Nevertheless,  the  Czar  himself  ei| 
it.  It  is  prol'able  that  his  majesty  does 
realize  the  full  force  and  the  logical  imp 
tion  of  what  he  has  done.  The  ministry 
not  resign  or  be  dismissed,  as  would  be 
case  in  Western  nations,  and  the  Czar  j 
ably  regarile  bis  act  as  one  of  the  prerogal 
of  autocracy.  The  fact  remains,  howt 
that  in  a  matter  of  money  in  which  there 
a  radical  difference  between  bis  ministers 
the  popular  assembly  he  has  sided  with 
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Mr.  WinBton  Churclull 
t))e  candidate  of  this 
Kiovement  for  the  gov 
crnorship,  Mr.  Churchill 
has  indicated  hie  willing 
noss  to  enter  the  (iglit.  an  1 
tlio  psychological  irionicnt 
seoniB  to  be  favorabli  for 
his  success.  His  n  w 
nuvel.  ■■Coniston"  (see 
page  2j(!).  is  essentiallj  a 
study  of  the  rise  of  ll  e 
boas  systoin  in  Amorican 
politics,  and  it  sets  fotth 
the  inetliods  and  inotnes 
under  which  consolidated 
railroad  influeoco  in  so 
many  .'^tiites  auf>er9edtd 
the  earlier  phases  of  go\ 
ernnient  liy  boss  in  1 
lobby.  The  scene  of  th. 
story  is  a  Xcw  England 
State,  presumably  N  i  * 
Hampshire,  and  the  pim 
cipal  chnracterin  the  lo  Iv 
8U}:gcsts  the  well-knonn 
facts  in  the  career  <  f  a 
one-time  arbiter  of  the 
political  destinies  of  a 
New  England  State.  The 
precise  iss'Jes  involved  in 
the  New  Hampshire  situa 
tion  will  be  set  forth  in  a 
later  number  of  the  Re 
VIEW.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
served  in  the  State  Legis 
lature.  and  was  a  dtle 
gate  in  the  la«t  national 
Kepulilican  convention 

.  _.  A  reference  in 

Vei:fig  In     these     pages 

O'tgon.  j^gj  month  to 
the  results  of  the  June 
elections  in  Oregon  emphasizel  the  marked 
lemlency  toward  independent  voiing  in  thit 
State.  Other  interesting  developments  in 
Oregon's  political  life  are  deacnbed  m  this 
number  of  the  Hbvikw  (page  172)  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Schafer.  In  fact,  the  State  is  Just 
now  giving  the  whole  country  an  impressive 
series  of  object-lessons  in  popular  government. 
The  official  count  of  the  recent  election,  an- 
nounced after  Dr.  Schafer's  article  was  writ- 
ten, shows  that  the  vote  cast  on  constitutional 
amendments  and  other  measures  submitted  to 
the  people  fur  decision  was  remarkably  large 
in  proportion  to  the  vote  polled  ioi  State  offi- 


cers Thus,  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
th<  <  qunl-auflrage  amendment  reached  a  total 
f  8J,!)77,  as  against  an  aggregate  vote  for 
governor  of  96, 71  j,— -almost  seven -eighths. 
The  Binallest  vote  cast  on  anj-  of  the  eleven 
propositions  submitted  at  the  June  election 
was  64,413,  or  two-thirds  of  the  vote  for 
governor.  In  Oregon,  the  form  of  ballot, 
which  requires  a  mark  for  each  individual 
candidate  and  proposition,  may  have  schooled 
the  voters  in  discriminalion  and  made  it  more 
easy  and  natuial  for  them  to  make  use  of  tho 
referendum  than  in  States  where  the  single 
croBB-mark  votes  the  tioket. 
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_^    ,  One  after  anotlier,  coin  panics,  and 

Tn€  Army     ^  «      i 

and  even  regiments,  of  the  army  are 
Officialdom.  Qy^g]^[^.Yvd  and  dtfgradod  for  avow- 
ing revolutionary  sentiments  or  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  J^nma.  Early  in  July, 
three  of  the  famous  (iuarJ  regiments  almost 
in  a  body  joineil  the  sohliers' union  organized 
for  th(^  purpose,  of  guarding  the  expected 
constitution  and  to  prepare  the  army  to  come 
over  to  tlio  pi'ople  when  they  were  ready. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  Tzars 
best  soldiers  and  sailors  still  remain  loval, 
and  Admiral  Rozliestvenski,  who  was  de- 
feated in  tlie  battle  of  the  vSea  of  Japan  by 
Admiral  'I'ogo,  in  May  of  last  year,  and  was 
(on  July  10)  exoiierat'Ml  of  cowardice  by  a 
court-martial  in  Cronstatlt,  bore  hims«?lf  with 
such  dignity  and  displayed  such  reganl  for 
his  men  that  it  is  believed  his  example  will 
do  much  to  offset  the  mutin«ms  feeling  in- 
spired by  such  cruel  martinets  as  C'huknin. 
The  court  maintains  its  faith  in  the  army, 
and  on  July  17  it  was  announced  that  at  a 
secret  conference  at  Peterhof  the  Czar  and  his 
advisri's  had  determined  to  rely  on  the  mili- 
tary arm  and  the  aid  of  the  organized  official- 
dom of  the  empire  against  the  people  and  the 
Dunui.  At  this  point  it  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  consider  for  a  moment  (in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  a  number  of  our 
readers)  the  famous — or  infamous — Russian 
bureaucracy,  which,  more  than  even  the  au- 
tocrat himstdf,  has  been  the  stronghold  of 
ilussian  autocracy.  There  are  half  a  million 
of  thes  •  government  officials,  exclusive  of  the 
milit.nvanvl  the  functionaries  of  the  Church. 
Of  the  two  latter  classes,  there  are  a  million 
and  a  half  more. 


The 


The  Russian  bureancracv  has  al- 
r/tisted  wavs  had  the  reputation  of  being 
Bureaucracy,  the  iMost  corruptUn  Europe.  Peter 
th(^.  Great.  Catherine  II.,  Alexander  I.,  and 
Nicholas  1.  made  honest  but  vain  eilorts  to 
reform  it.  Under  these  rulers,  however,  the 
high  r  p  )sitiuns  were  occupied  by  the  no- 
bility, an  1  a  certain  dignity  kept  them  from 
comnittingsueh  crimes  as  have  disgraced  the 
rei  :ns  of  the  last  two  Czars.  Aft(»r  the 
cm;jncip.it:on  of  the  serfs  by  Alexander  II., 
wliich  was  followed  by  many  other  reforms, 
tiie  upp  -r  stratum  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
was  d.  stroyed,  and  a  regular  bureaucratic 
( astc;  enh'rged.  The  estal.>lishment  of  the 
zemstvus  and  the  introduction  of  reforms  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
of  public  instru(!tion.  and  of  finance  opt?n(?d 
u^)  official  employment  to  young  men  of  all 


classes,  and  within  a  few  years  the  aristocimtic 
supremacy  was  lost  and  the  middle  class  had 
obtained  most  of  the  offices.  Railroads,  steam- 
ship lines,  and  banks  were  established,  com- 
merce and  industry  developed  rapidly,  the 
power  of  the  "  parvenu  "  officials  grew  with 
every  year,  and  with  it  the  oppression  of  the 
*' common  people.'*  In  1882,  Count  Tolstoi, 
ministt*r  of  public  instruction,  attempted  to 
reestablish  the  influence  of  the  nobility  in  the 
lo(!al  administration,  but  as  a  personal  enemy 
of  the  zemstvo  he  only  succeeded  in  annihilat- 
ing the  provincial  self-government.  Tlie  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  the  Russian  code,  witli  its 
many  "temporary  laws,"  and  the  exceptional 
laws  for  the  Jews,  Poles,  and  other  non- Rus- 
sian subjects,  furnished  ample  opportunities 
for  the  officials  to  levy  heavy  taxes  and  black- 
mail. They  have  recruited  a  powerful  army 
whose  principle  is  a  combination  of  greed, 
selfishness,  and  insolence.  Tliey  care  only 
for  money  and  arbitrary  power,  and  in  their 
greed  for  these  they  bully  their  inferiors  and 
oppress  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  power 
of  the  bureaucracy  grew  with  the  spread  of 
the  revolutionary  ideas,  and  such  nnscrupa- 
lous  chieftains  of  the  bureaucratic  machine  as 
Plehve  and  Bogolyepov  frightened  thelaalo* 
cratic  government  of  tlie  Czar  so  that  it  soon 
lost  its  grip  upon  officialdom.  Pobyodonoat* 
zev  and  his  pan-Slavist  followers  are  ttiach  to 
blame  for  the  unlimited  power  of  these  par 
Venus,  and  even  more  so  the  grand  dukes 
and  Alexiev,  who  shared  in  the  "graft"  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  War.  Two  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt newspapers,  the  Kovoe  Vremya  (of  St. 
Petersburg)  and  the  Moskovskiya  Vytdomosti 
(of  Moscow)  are  the  organs  of  tlie  bureau- 
cracy. Trepov  is  their  present  chieftain. 
With  the  help  of  the  worst  hooligans  of  the 
secret  organization  known  as  the  "Black 
Hundreds,"  he  is  trying  to  stem  the  flood 
of  the  revolution.  These  bureaucrats  are  the 
head  and  front  of  the  Russian  reaction. 

-        ,  _         The  views  of  four  eminent  authori- 

versus       ti«*s  ou  dilierent  phases  of  the  pres- 

Prince  urusov.  ^^^^   Russiau   crisis  (giveu  to  the 

press  last  month)  furnish  interesting  side- 
ligiits  lor  an  understanding  of  the  situation. 
(Jeneral  Trepov,  commandant  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  bv  numv  belie  veil  to  be  the  real 
power  behind  the  throne  at  Peterhof,  con- 
senti^d  to  be  interviewed,  early  in  July,  by  an 
English  correspondent.  The  general  deplore<i 
the  lack  of  energy  displayed  liy  the  govern- 
ment in  combjitin;^  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment.    The  Duma,  ho  declared,  is  being  used 
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^  &s  ■  reToIutionary  center.  lie  a<.]vo- 
«  reintptisiliou  of  the  censorship  and  a 
1^  of  the  powers  of  the  parliament, 
ews,  he  declared,  are  to  blame  for  all  the 
by  in  Russia,  since  tliey  provoke  Chria- 
to  violence  and  then  pose  as  niartyrs. 
■»1  Trepov  declareil,  further,  against  the 
»3ioD  ot  amneRty,  and  anii<iuDceil  his  be- 
a  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  The  land 
on,  he  declared,  in    conclusion,  is  tlio 


mportant  one  before  Russia.  Referring 
>e(.-ch  by  Prince  Urusov,  a  Libera!  nobio 
vas  formei'ly  a  cabinet  ministiT  auO  is 
.  simple,  untitled  member  of  tho  Duma, 
Jing  official  incitement  to  anti  -  Jew- 
^monstrations,  General  Trepov  cliargod 
e  Urusov  directly  with  falsehond.  In 
Prince  Urusov  proiiuced  documentary 
ace  of  official  connivance  in  "pogroms." 
;«'ech  to  wliii;h  General  Tre]>ov  referred 
flivered  in  the  Duma  on  Jutii;  '21,  and 
■  course  of  it  this  spIi'n>iiJ  patriot,  wlio 
iug  recognized  more  and  more  as  tlie 
leau  of  the  Russian  Stati's- General,  open- 
;lared  tliat  the  Bialystok  atrocities  Wi:re 
ed  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities 


and  carried  out  by  a  gang  of  ruffians  im- 
ported for  that  purpose.  The  Duma,  declared 
Prince  Trusov,  has  tried  to  be  loyal.  Its 
members  have  been  "try inn  to  ra.\se  tlie  Czar 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  political  pas- 
sions. They  wore  all  ready  to  sink  their  dif- 
ferences for  the  national  welfare,  but  tliey 
felt  these  hostile  dark  forces  estranging  them 
from  their  sovereign  anil  rendering  impossible 
that  union  of  crown  and  parliiiment  without 
which  tlii're  could  be  no  peaceful  evolution." 
Count  Witte,  who  is  now  taking  the  cure  at 
a  watering-place  in  France,  gave  out  nn  inter- 
view, on  July  16,  in  the  course  of  which  lie 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
interview  attributed  to  General  Trepov  and 
referred  to  above.  Count  Witte  was  not 
sanguine  as  to  tlie  immediate  future  of  his 
country,  and  could  not  resist  referring  to  his 
own  financial  policy,  which,  he  declared,  had 
been  tested  and  had  proved  efficacious. 

KtBi  A  highly  significant  statement 
Sa./3  L'ron'-  with  regard  to  the  Russian  situa- 
*"""""■  tion  was  tliat  made  in  Paris,  early 
in  July,  by  M.  Anatoie  Leroy-Reau!iou,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  France,  author  of  a 
history  of  Russia,  and,  after  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
kenzie Wallace,  recognizdl  as  the  best-in- 
formed man  in  western  Europe  concerning 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  M.  Leroy- Beau  lieu  compared 
the  Russian  situation  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  France  in  1 789,  and  declared  it  his 
belief  that  the  ai'tual  revolution  had  begun 
that  would,  in  the  end,  overwhelm  the  Ro- 
manov dynasty. 

It  Ih  no  crJHiH  that  can  be  measured  by  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  but  a  vast  and  complHl«  transi- 
tion resembling  that  at  the  French  Revolution.  .  .  , 
IF  the  government  does  not  KatiEf;  the  nation's  de- 
nianils,  catai^tropbes  of  the  gmvest  nature  are  ahead 
fur  Russia.  .  .  .  Arbitrftryaiitj)crai.y  isduonied.  All 
tliat  the  present  monarchy  can  save  at  tlie  best  is 
power  witliiii  constitutional  or  well-deHned  limits. 
The  Empenir  Ijos  good  inteutions,  hut  he  knows 
very  little  of  his  own  country  outHideot  the  Hnlita 
of  the  palaces.  He  is  always  hesitating,  is  himself 
terrified  by  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  does  nut  wisli  to  have  tlie  same  end  as  Louis 
XVI.,  although  he  forgets  tliat  CImrles  I.  of  Eng- 
land arrived  at  a  similar  end  by  another  rod t«.  Per- 
haps it  is  already  too  late  to  save  the  dynasty  from 
going  down  wHli  the  nul«cracf,  but  the  Emperor 
might  stay  the  storm  by  permitting  tlie  formation 
of  a  ministry  representing  parliament,  which  repre- 
sents the  people.  Hehasalready  lost  much  time,  and 
the  feeling  uf  discontent  is  continually  increasing. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Leroy -Beau  lieu  declared, 
"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  revolution 
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will  continue  in  variona  stages  of  intensity 
(or  ten  or  perliaps  twenty  years,  owing  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  questions  involved  and 
the  dangers  along  the  way." 


The  unqualified  etatomont  which 
Ruiiia  rocenlly  apiiearcd  in  the  Paris 
"'•'"•<""''  Jounml.  to  the  cSect  that  during 
the  recent  visit  of  the  German  Kaiser  to 
Vienna  that  monarch  and  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, tlic  Czar  ht^iiig  advised  of  the  nature 
of  tlie  discussion,  came  to  a  definite  agree- 
ment to  intoiveno  in  Poland  with  armed  forces 
in  case  llussia  found  it  im|>0BBible  to  maintain 
her  control  over  tlie  Poles,  and  that  the  threo 
Enijierors  thereafter  were  to  act  in  conci'rt 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  sIhIuk  quo  in  their 
Polish  poBseaaionB,  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  national  groups  in  the  Duma  have 
organized,  outaido  of  thoir  party  affiliations, 
for  the  advancement  of  their  national  inter- 
ests. The  Poles  and  the  Baltic  province  dele- 
gates form  one  group,  the  Little  Hussiana  an- 
other, and  the  Armenians.  Tatars,  Georgians, 
and  Cossacks  of  the  Caucasus  a  third.  In- 
d;od,  tlie  drift  toward  decentralization  is  Iji;- 
coming  more  evident,  and  indicates  the  pos- 
sibility of  disintegration  in  the  vast  Huasian 
Empire.  Disintegration  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  Le  when  the  suldiera  refuse  to  shoot 


.any  longer  and  the  grip  of  the  ftutocracy  hu 
been  finally  loosened.- 

EnaiaM-i  ^'^""  many  widely  separated  por- 
Fearaata  tions  of  tlio  glotie  come  reporta 
^tyft-  Qf  stirrings  among  Mohammedan 
peoples  which  may  indicate  a  revival  of  Mos- 
lem political  power.  One  of  the  moat  sig- 
nificant and  serious  statements  made  within 
n-ceot  years  by  a  British  foreign  minister 
was  contained  in  the  address  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  before  the  House  of  Commons  (on  July 
5).  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  referring 
to  the  sentences  passed  upon  the  Egyptian 
natives  for  the  killing  of  a  British  ofBcer 
(resulting  in  the  punishment  by  execution  or 
imprisonuicDt  for  life  of  six  of  the  natives), 
made  the  following  declaration; 

All  thifl  y«»r,  fanatical  feeUng  in  Egypt  has  been 
on  the  iacreaHe.  It  has  not  been  conQoed  to  Egypt* 
but  liax  spread  along  the  north  o(  Africa.  It  was 
for  thin  reason  that  a  little  time  ago  the  garrlaoDS 
hail  to  he  iiicrea.sed.  The  attack  on  Britiuh  offlcent 
which  hapiieneil  recently  is  Bomethtng  which  would 
not  bare  occurred  a  little  time  ago  and  would  not 
have  occiirreil  tn-day  but  for  the  fanatical  feeling 
which  has  Hpreail  in  Egypt  this  jear.  .  .  Vo  may 
be  on  the  eve  of  further  measures  ntcAiary  ta  pro- 
tect Kiirojieans  in  Egypt,  and  fur  the  HonM  of  Com- 
mons to  question  %tte  decinlon  of  the  uibanal  la 
KK7pt^  composed  of  .the  highest  Englisli  and  EgTjt- 
tiau  judges,  is  bound  tohavetheeSectof  wekkenlng 
the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  goTemment.  Aa 
thiitgH  are  now,  I  say  deliberately  and  with  a  full 
sense  of  rcHponslbility  that  if  the  House  does  any- 
tblng  at  this  moment  to  weaken  or  destroj  the  au- 
IhoriLy  of  the  government  as  it  exists  in  Egypt,  yon  . 
will  be  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious  situation, 
because  if  the  fanatical  feeling  in  Egypt  getn  the 
better  of  the  constituted  authority  of  the  Egj'ptian 
giivernmetit  you  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  oeees- 
aity  for  e: 


The  anti-foreign  fanaticism  of  the  Egyptian 
fellalieen  (peasantry)  is  increasing,  according 
to  later  reports,  and  Lord  Cromer,  the  Brit- 
ish agent  in  Egypt,  an<l  his  advisers,  it  is  re- 
ported, have  prepared  elaborate  plans  for 
strengthening  the  British  army  in  that  coun- 
try and  for  establishing  various  new  military 
posts  in  the  Sudan. 

.  It  is  not  an  uprising  of  the  natives 

Moiiiin  of  Egypt  alone  that  is  feared,  but 
uptiiine-  ^  general  "jehad,"  or  liolv  war,  of 
all  the  Mussulmans  under  British  rule.  The 
Turkish  Sultan  has  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  his  revolting  subjects  in  Arabia,  and  in 
this  Arabian  revolt,  as  well  as  in  the  recent 
clash  between  Turks  and  Persians  on  tlie 
border,   certain   keen  observers  of    Oriental 
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politics  believe  they  see  outlines  of  a  vast 
anti  British  conspiracy,  the  firat  signs  of 
which  were  made  evident  in  the  claims  of  the 
Porte  in  the  recent  matter  of  the  disputed 
boundary  in  the  Sinai  peninsula.  Under 
Great  Britain's  sway  in  India  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  Mohammedans, 
who  would  without  doubt  join  their  forces 
with  the  thirty-five  or  forty  millions  of  Mo- 
hammedans about  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  case  of  a  -  religious  war.  The 
Maghzen,  the  dominant  political  caste  in 
Morocco,  in  approving  the  Algeciras  protocol 
(which  they  did  on  June  14),  has,  it  is  re- 
ported, maile  reservations  ( and  publislied  the 
fact  to  the  wild  tribesmen  in  the  interior) 
which  will  not  prevent  their  joining  tlieir 
Mohammedan  brethren  in  case  of  an  upris- 
ing. Besides,  there  are  millions  more  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  in  Afghanistan,  and  all 
have  had  their  religious  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  Japan's  great  victory  over  the  *»  white  Rus- 
sians of  the  north."  The  world  may  be  on 
the  eve  of  some  new,  vast  and  terrible  racial 
upheaval  in  the  East. 

After  the  sickening  Bialystok  mas- 
itMifm»  f*«  sacre,  early  in  June,  immense  num- 
atmvZ/m.  Y)er%  of  Russian  Jews, — numbers, 
in  fact,  vastly  greater  than  at  any  other  time 
in  Russian  history, — crossed  the  European 
frontiers  of  the  empire ;  and  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  as  well  as  this  country, 
have  had  added  emphasis  laid  upon  tlie  ques- 
tion of  what  should  bo  done  with  Jewish  im- 
migration. Several  conferences  of  Zionists 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  re- 
cent weeks,  have  redirected  the  attention  of 
the  Gentile  as  well  as  the  Jewish  world  to 
the  Hebrew  dream  of  reoccupying  Palestine. 
There  now  seems  ta  be  real  basis  for  the  hope 
that  the  dream  may  some  day.  become  a  reality. 
At  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  tho  Fed- 
eration of  Zionist  Societies  of  Canada,  held 
at  Toronto  early  in  July,  it  was  announced 
authoritatively  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had 
revoked  the  laws  forbidding  Jews  to  settle  in 
Palestine.  Quite  recently  the  Jerusalem  cor- 
respondent'of  the  London  Daily  Mail  tele- 
graphed that  the  influx  of  Jews  into  Palestine 
during  the  past  few  months  had  been  remark- 
able. Many  thousands  are  comiifg  from 
Russia  every  week.  They  are  settling  east  of 
the  river  Jordan,  and,  in  the'  opinion  of  this 
correspondent,  are  gradually  but  surely  re- 
gaining possession  of  the  laud  of  their  fathers. 
British  and  American  consular  officers,  in  their 
recent  reports  on  the  Holy  Land,  record  evi- 


dence of  prosperous  conditions,  and  British 
trade  annuals  for  1905  show  trade  improve- 
ment at  all  Mediterranean  ports  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  At  Jaffa,  especially,  business  has 
greatly  increased.  There  are  good  crops,  and 
exports  of  cereals,  fruits,  and  wine,  and  the 
land  seems  to  be  again  literally  enjoying  tho 
proverbial  milk  and  honey. 

How  much  of  the  real  progress  of 
of  the  the  world,  progress  which  consists 
World.  jj^  ethical  advance  and  in  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  human  brotherhood,  has 
been  achieved  during  these  summer  months 
of  tho  year  1906  can  be  read  from  three  cable 
dispatches  printed  in  obscure  corners  of  the 
daily  newspapers, — all,  by  a  striking  coinci- 
dence, on  the  same  day.  Item  number  one  : 
The  government  of  Siam  has  inaugurated  a 
systematic  crusade  against  gambling,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  Siamese 
people,  and  heretofore  connived  at  by  the  gov- 
ernment, for  puiposes of  revenue.  Now,  how- 
ever, if  the  Christian  nations  will  consent  to 
a  readjustment  of  Siam's  tariff,  the  govern- 
ment promises  to  abolish  all  gambling  places 
througliout  the  kingdom,  beginning  April  1, 
next.  Item  number  two :  A  really  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  humanitarian  feeling 
of  Japanese  Buddhists  and  Shintoists  toward 
Christians  in  Japan  is  furnished  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  recent  conference  of  priests  of 
these  faiths,  held  at  Tokio  (concluding  on 
July  10),  to  contribute  voluntarily  to  the  cost 
of  rebuilding  the  Christian  church  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  riots  over  the  Russian  peace 
terms  in  the  Japanese  capital,  last  September. 
Item  number  three :  Mrs.  Mary  Labaree, 
whose  husband.  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Labaree, 
formerly  a  missionary  to  Persia,  was  mur- 
dered some  months  ago  by  religious  fanatics, 
has  protested  to  the  American  minister  at 
Teheran  against  the  exaction  by  the  United 
States  Governmentof  an  indemnity  of  <;50,000. 
Mrs.  Labaree  believes  that  tho  Persian  Gov- 
ernment should  be  lield  responsible  for  its 
failure  to  protect  missionaries,  but  this  fine 
Christian  lady,  because  of  the  sacred ness  of 
her  husband's  mission,  and  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  such  an  indemnity  would  be  regarded 
as  <»  blood  money  "  and  be  extorted  from  the 
innocent  people  of  the  province  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  declares  her  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  such  indemnity.  Such  facts  as 
these  deserve  record,  even  at  the  cost  of 
omitting  something  from  the  chronicle  of  war 
scares  and  the  daily  story  of  commercial  com- 
petition. 
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(From  June  19  to  July  19^  1906.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

June  19. — The  Senate  lays  on  the  table  tYiie  House 
amen.ltnents  to  the  ineat-in}>pection  amendment  to 
the  a^^ricultural  bill The  House  adopt^^ a  substi- 
tute for  the  Senate  nieiit-insjwction  amendment  to 
the  agricultural  bill  and  i)a.sseM  a  bill  defining  the 
con<litions  under  which  witnesses  in  trials  affecting 
corporations  may  have  immunity  from  prosecution. 

June  2().— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  L(Mlge  (Hep.,  Mass.) 
npeaks  in  favor  of  rigid  inspection  of  tlie  packing 

houses The  House  passes  the  bill  appropriating 

$25, (MX)  for  the  President's  traveling  expenses. 

June  21. —The  Senate  pas.ses  the  bill  for  a  lock 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  after  defeating 
the  nea-level  project  by  a  vote  of  JW  to  31.... The 
House  begins  delmte  on  the  pure-food  bill. 

June  22.— The  Senate  pa.H.ses  the  sundry  civil  ai)- 
propriation  bill  and  the  bill  appropriating  $25,000 
for  the  President's  traveling  exiwnses. . .  .The  Hou.se 
debates  the  pure-fo<Ml  bill. 

Jilne  23.— The  Senate  sends  to  conference  the  agri- 
cultural   appropriation    bill,   with    the    Beveridge 

ineat-ins{)ect  ion  amendment The  House,  by  a  vote 

of  240  to  17,  passes  the  pure-food  bill,  and  adopts  the 
conference  report  on  the  railroa<l-rate  bill  by  a  vote 
of  216  to  4. 

June  25.  —The  Senate  onlers  the  investigation  of 
grain  elevators  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  The  House  debiit^s  the  immigration  bill. 

June  2ft. —The  Senate  .sends  the  railroad-rate  bill 
back  to  conference  and  accepts  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  conference  report The  House  i)as.ses  the 

omnibus  public  building  bill. 

June  27.— The  Senate  passes  the  naturalization 

bill The  Hoiist*  {Misses  the  general  deficiency  a^)- 

propriation  bill  and  the  lock-canal  bill. 

June  28.— The  Senate  passes  the  public  buildings 
and  general  deficiency  appropriation  bills.... The 
House  a<h)ptstiie  conference  rei>ort  on  the  railroad- 
rate  bill,  and  sustains  the  action  of  the  House  con- 
ferees on  meat  inspection  by  a  vote  of  193  to  45. 

June  29. — The  Senate  a<Iopts  conference  reports 
on  the  railroa<l-rate,  pure-f(MKl,  and  meat- insi)ect ion 
bills;  the  nomination  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  meml)er  of  the  Interst^iite  Commerce 

Commission  is  confirmed The  House  adopts  final 

conference  reinirts  on  the  meat-ins|)ection  amend- 
ment to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  and  on 
the  pure-f<HKl  bill. 

June  30.— The  first  session  of  the  Fifty- ninth 
Congress  comes  to  an  end. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

June  19.— The  Interstate  CNmimerce  Commissi<m 
at  Washingt-on  resumes  its  inquiry  into  the  relations 
bctw^'C'n  rallrtNids  and  the  (u)al  companies. 

Jlttn**K— The  Kentucky  Slate  KailnMul  Commi.s- 
,<«\|«rM  A'JA  iH»r  cent,  reduction  in  freight  rates. 
^,— Tli«  MaHsachusetts  Hou.se  of  Hepre.sent- 


atives  expels  Frank  J.  Gethro  for  attempted  brib- 
ery in  connection  with  the  anti-bucket«hop  bill. 

June  22. — Attorney-General  Moody  announces 
that  pro.secutions  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for 
accepting  rel>ates  will  soon  be  begun  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

June  27.— Attorney  General  Moody  orders  suits 
brought  against  many  railroad  companies  for  viol»- 
tion  of  the  safety-appliance  law.... Pennsylvania 
Democrats  nominate  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  for  gov- 
ernor and  commend  William  J.  Bryan. 

June  28. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commisnloii 
l)egins  a  weight  investigation  in  New  Orleans.. •• 
Wi.sconsin  Democrats  indorse  William  J.  BryAU  at 
a  Pre.sidential  candidate. . .  .Vermont  Democnttiiaiid 
Indei)endeuts  nominate  Percival  W.  Clement  for 

governor Massachusetts   Prohibitionists  noml- 

nate  District  Attorney  Moran,  of  Boston,  for  gov- 
ernor  The  National  People's  party,  in  conventfoii 

at  St.  Louis,  issues  an  address  to  the  people. 

June  29. — President  Roosevelt is-sues  an  executive 
order  making  imixjrtant  changes  in  the  methods  of 
apiH)intnient  and  promotion  for  merit  in  theooni- 

sular  service. 

July  2.— Secretary  Wilson  takes  active  steps  to 
put  the  new  meat-inspection  law  into  effect. .  ..Secre- 
tary Shaw  offers  for  sale  $30,000,000  bonds  of  the 
Panama  Canal  loan,  to  Ixtar  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  and  to  Ire  dated  August  1,  1900. 

.  July  5.— The  appointment  of  L.  R.  Wilfley,  attoj;^ 
ney-general  of  the  Philippines,  as  judge  of  the  new 
Ignited  States  Circuit  Court  in  China  is  announced 
in  Washington. 

July  7. — President  Roosevelt  apix)ints  Eklward  E. 
Clark,  chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  a 
meml)er  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission .... 
W.  R.  Hearst  announces  that  he  will  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  President  in  1908. 

July  9.— Secretary  William  H.  Taft,  in  addresfv 
ing  the  Republicans  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro, urges  the  breaking  up  of  the  "solid  South" 
President  Roosevelt  appoints  Charles  Earle,  so- 
licitor for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
to  succeetl  Kdwin  W.  Sims,  now  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  at  Chicago Secretary  Wilson  holds 

a  conference  with  representatives  of  leading  packing 
houses  in  Chicago. 

July  10.— Insurance  Superintendent  Kelsey,  of 
New  York  State,  issues  rules  governing  the  ob- 
taining of  names  of  policyhohlers  from  official  lists 
to  be  filed  by  mutual  companies  with  the  Insurance 

Department The  fefleral  grand  jury  at  Cleveland 

resumes  its  investigations  of  allege(l  violations  of 
the  interstnte-commerce  law. 

July  18.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
begins  an  investigation  into  the  grain  and  elevator 
tra<le  called  for  by  Senate  resolutions. 

July  19.— President  Roo.sevelt  directs  that  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  public  works  are  to  detect  and 
puni.sh  violations  of  the  eight-hour  law. 
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.ITIC8  AND  OOVERNMKNT-FORKION. 
'  19.— The  Progreflslve  party  iu  the  Transvaal 
ces  ittt  oppoxitiuii  to  the  new  South  Arrican 

1  conTeution The  Cape  Colony  treasurer 

«  his  budget  in  the  Atweinhly At  Che  con- 

ot  M.  Climeaceau's  speech  In  reply  to  M. 

In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 


June  39.— The  Italian  pnrliament  passes  a  bill  ra- 
il ucing  the  rat*  ot  interest  on  con.sols, 

July  1.— In  the  Pnuania election.*  theBovemment 
cnutliilales  are  HucceH.sful.  except  in  the  city  of  Pan- 
ama, where  the  cumpromiKe  ticket  wins. 

JnlyS.— There  ia  a  sharp  debate  in  the  BrlllHli 
House  of  Commons  on  a  clause  of  the  education  bill, 
and  a  hostile  uniendment  is  defeat«d  by  a  majority 
of  only  alxtefti  votifs. 

July  3.— The  governmenl's  agrarian  bill  is  Intnv 
duce<l  in  the  Russian  Duma The  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  annuls  the  election  of  Count  Boni 
de  Cnstellaue,  oa  the  grtmnd  of  bribery. 

July  4. — Admiral  Rozhestvenski,  in  order  to  nave 
his  staff,  enters  a  plea  of  ((""tJ'  to  the  charge  of  sur- 
render in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 


er,  by  a  vote  of  368  to  78,  agrees  to  the  postint; 
speech  throughout  France;  M.  ClSmencenn 
It  the  government  will  att«mpt  t-o  f use  the 
capital  and  labor. 

■  21.— The  Russian  minister  of  the  interior 
the  sitting  ot  the  Duma  to  reply  to  Inter- 
■na  and  defend  the  actions  of  the  (covern- 
.  .A  motion  of  approval  ot  the  Bovernment  is 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a 
410  to  87. 

-  83.- King  Haakon  VII.  and  Queen  Maud  of 
f  are  crowned  at  Trondhjem.... The  Ruwian 
carries  by  a  large  majority  n  motion  calling 
government  to  resign :  it  urges  the  formation 
^ernment  responsible  to  parliameuL 
;  23. — A  great  demonstration  of  British  Lib- 
held  in  Manchester,  which  is  addressed  by 
oyd  George,  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Winston 
ill. 

:  35. — The  Russian  Duma  parses  a  resolution 
the  plans  to  relieve  famine-stricken  districts 
he  hands  ot  the  mini.rtry. 
•  S6.— The  French  budget  introduced  in  the 
er  ot  Deputies  ahowH  a  large  deficit,  which 
)   met   by   a  loan   and   by  Increased  taxo- 


(TbB  South  African  financier. 


July  6.— The  Russian  Duma  takes  the  ground 
that  measures  for  famine  relief  must  be  met  by  scal- 
ing down  the  budget  and  not  by  a  new  loan The 

French  niinisti^r  ot  marine  announces  that  six  ar- 
mored vessels  will  be  begun  in  the  present  year. 

July  T.~In  the  British  House  ot  Commons,  Win- 
ston Churchill,  under-.«ecretary  for  tlie  colonies, 
urges  the  need  of  Liberal  unity  owing  to  the  possi- 
bility ota  serious  breach  with  the  House  ot  Ijords. 
President  Castro,  ot  Veneinela,  marks  his  re- 
sumption of  office  by  relensing  the  political  prison- 
em,  except  tliose  charged  with  treOHOn. 

Julys.- The  commission  ut  the  Buwiiau  Duma, 
appointed  to  decide  the  question  of  land  for  peaa- 
ants,  decides  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  ex- 
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propri&tion  ot  all  ntatp.  Inirn.  church,  nnil  monwiterj 

land* The  Porto  Kicnn  execiilire  cohticII  rejectH 

the  nieii.--tire  <il  Governor  Wiiithrop  which  virtually 
pLiceil  cuiilml  of  jiierK  id  the  hntlilK  uF  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

Jiilj  IO.~TlieRiiHHinnc<iurt-niart[alatCronHtA<1t 
aoiuiiH  AdinirHl  KoKhestveimki  :  fimr  omcerr4  are 
touaA  unWiy  lit  Hiirremleriug  to  the  enemy  and  are 
■enlericnl  l<i  be  hliiit. 

July   13.— C«lit.   Alfred    Dreyfus   i»   completely 
Tiiiilicaleil  by  Ihe 
French  c  — 


July  irt.— Th« 
French  SriiHle  and 
ChaTiiIx-rnr  Ilepii- 
tleHiHuuiect  Ijyiivi-r- 
whelniiliK  MiHJiirl- 
tleH  billK  J 
l«  tl.«  arn.y  A  - 
fred  I>rryfuH  and 
,  prom'iIlTiK  Cul'J- 

Jnly    14. -The 

(if  i>u)illc  iiiHtruc- 
thin  IfMiiex  all  or- 
der a|>plf  liiK  A  de- 
em ittcniiiHt  Ihe  I  Th<^  iioied  French  KennpBlnter.) 
PIii|>l<>rii"'i'<'  <'' 
inrrnlwrH  of   the   Social   Democratic   party  (Ut  in- 

Juljr  IT.— The  Cmr  approven  the  faniine-reliet 
meiwun!  jiawrd  hy  the  Huwiian  Duma. 

July  |H.  -TliKiilucailon  hill  paHivHtheconimittee 
HtAiw  III  the  Hritiah  Ilimw  »t  ComnuitiH. 

July  IB.— Tha  conHervative  element  in  the  Rus- 
nUm  Duina  MiicreetlB  in  ixloptitigan  address  to  the 
pniplr  nil  tlie  agrarian  <iueHtlon. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Jiln*  III.— Peruvian  tnmpit  invade  tlieJ«ectioii  of 
Mwli-rn  l'>iiador  which  lHdl»l)iited  territory, 

Jnne'£!.  It  <k  announced  that  Guatemalan  troopa 
)iHvi'fNvii.|.'d  Salvador. 

JnneW  CoiiKniluliitlonHareexcliangeillwtween 
I'n'Hidi'Nt  ||<><>H'Vi'ltaLidlheF:ni|>en>ror.)ai>aiiontlie 
I'liirii'lHl.rnof  tiK-iH'w  caiilerrom  Guam  to  Japan. 

,1  line -J".     I'''.nr  KKyi'l'a"  natives  are  hanKeil  ami 


cetil 


[tack  ( 


.  Uriel) 


•I'l '-t    • 

NiHMIIt,     'II 


June  mi  'I'll!-  I'ojH'  I'liiiHimlH  to  arbitrate  the  ter- 
rlliiilnl  ill"|ilH.'  U'lwi-rn  I'ol.milila  and  Peru. 

H      M»ri-I-  M    Jjinulioriie.  of  Viininln.  Is 

einry  of  leKiitloU  at  Chriiitiaiiia, 
Hinri'lnrv    Norman     IIutchiiiMin    is 

imrnitu 

,\\\\\  h     III  llie  iliill-li   liiiio'  of  (-oninionH,  Sir 

KlMnid  Id.'*  MM'!" <•  -"n"<l""  i"  Knyi>i  "nd 

Ww  t\>iiiii>  anil  ll< "tKliitC  or  M-iidiiiK  BHtiHli  war- 

Mhttu>l»t'l'o»<l>ull 

A\\\\   \\      \Vn»ltlii«l fii'lvi-N  torniftl  notice  of 

lh»  IWVMhlUit  i>UI  lit  liiMllllllv-  Itrtwtvu  Salvador 


July  13.— Tatars  attack  a  monastery  and  plllaga 
the  city  of  Van,  in  eastern  Turkey. 

July  1».— Tbe  visit  at  tbe  British  Cbannel  fleet  to 
CroDHtadt  in  poiittKtned,  the  decifion  having  heen 
made  at  the  request  of  the  KusHinn  Government. 

July  14, — Honduras  declares  war  on  GuatemaU, 

July  IT.— An  armiittice  between  Guatemala  atld 
Salvailor  and  Honduraii  is  agreeil  upon,  and  plans 
are  made  for  the  meeting  of  |ieace  euvoys  oa  biiaid 
the  United  States  cruiser  MaTblehcad. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

June  30.— Turkish  troops  In  Yemen  mutiny  and 
are  forceil  to  return  to  iluty  after  an  engaicement  In 
which  there  ar«  heavy  lOKses..  ..Adlierenls  of  tbe 
Sultan  of  Morocco  make  an  un»uccewful  attempt  to 

aHHaasinate  Bu  Hamara,  the  pretender A  party 

of  German  journalistH  arrive  in  London  as  guests  of 

the  AnglO'Germaa  Friendship   Committee The 

Belfast  sleanier  EmpTfm  is  sunk  in  the  CbaDoel  by 
coltisloQ  with  tbe  Bteatiier  (irnpMc. 

June  21,— A  strike  begins  at  the  Haviland  porce- 
lain factory  at  Limoges,  France.  ...The  Fall  River 
cotton  manufacturers  avert  a  strike  by  grantiug  « 
14  per  cent,   increase  in  wages  demanded   by  tha 

operators Prince  Unisov  makes  startling  re>-elM- 

tlons  as  to  the  official  organization  of  Jewish  nuw- 
sacres  in  Russia. 

June  3S.— The  Br^iah  battleship  Agamemnon  in 
launched  in  the  Clyde. 

June  3T. — An  earthquake  shock  is  experienced  In 

South  Wales Tlie  International  Cotton  CongTESs 

at  Bremen  decides  that  It  is  necessary  to  broadeu 
tbe  sources  of  supply- 
June  2S.— The  nanitary  committee  of  the  corpnnt- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Lnndon  submits  a  report  recom- 
mending compulsory  insjiection  of  animals  killed 
for  iiuniaii  fooil. 

June29.— The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  iKgins  its  heHsions  at  Ithaca. 

N.  Y A  strike  of  iroii-mili  workers  throughout 

the  F.ast«m  Statvs  is  ordered  from  the  union's  bead- 
quarters,  at  l.jkn caster,  Pil 

JuneSO.-PresideiitBoosevelt  leaves  Wasbington 
for  Oyster  Day,  his  summer  home. 

July  1,— In  a  railroa<l  wreck  at  Salinbury,  Eng- 
land, of  the  American  Line's  steamer  train,  carryiug 
passengers  of  the  A'«i(i  York  from  Plymouth  to 
London,  twenty-seven  persons  are  kill^D,  twentj- 
tliree  of  whom  are  Americans The  Wellinan  Arc- 
tic steamer  Frlthjiif  arrives  at  Tromstt,  where  the 
airship  shed  will  be  erecte<l The  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Aosta  lay  the  coruer-ntone  for  a  new  village  on 
the  slope  of  Vesuvius. 

July  3.— John  D.  Rockefeller  presents  to  the  TTnl- 
vernity  of  Chicago  I  he  largest  collection  of  Paleosoic 
fossils  in  the  country. 

July  :).—nriiis1i  columns  in  Natal  meet  the  Zulu 

vanguard  nnd  kill  3n0  of  the   ret>els Secretary 

Root  leaves  Washington  to  begin  his  trip  to  South 
America  to  attend  the  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Bio  Janeiro. 

July  4.— President  Roosevelt  delivers  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  address  at  Oyster  Bay William 

Jennings  Bryan  speaks  on  "Thfl  White  Man's  Bm^ 
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<U»n~  at  a  ilinner  given  by  tlie  American  Society  in 

Liiiflon A  Hon  is  Imru  to  the  Crown  Prince  and 

Princens  uf  Germany. 

July  6. — A  report  of  IllinoiH  buniness  men  and 
pathological  exi)ert.s  on  conditionn  in  the  packing 
hou>4fs  is  made  public  in  Chicago. 

July  8. — Uniteil  States  cruiser  ChnrlCHttm^  with 
Swretary  KkM)t  on  boarti,  arrives  at  San  Juan,  Porto 
Iiic<i.  having  niaile  the  run  from  New  York  in  thrive 
days  and  nineteen  hours. 

July  10. — A  memorial  service  for  those  killed  in 
tlie  railroad  wreck  at  Salisbury,  England,  is  held  at 
Sr.  PaiiTs,  Tendon.... The  voyage  of  the  dry-dock 
lu  \rc\i  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Philippines  ends 
nfter  108  days. 

July  11. — The  Rnssian  Vice- Admiral  Chuknin  is 

.vMk-^siiiatefl    at   Sevastopol A    congress  of    the 

<-!iHml)er»  of  commerce  of  the  British  Empire  passes 
:i  res<dution  providing  for  preferential  treatment  on 

n  reciprocal  basis Secretary  Ta ft  delivers  an  ad- 

dresK  on  the  Panama  Canal  liefore  the  Ohio  liar 
A>s«)ciation  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio. 

July  Itt.— The  coroner's  jury  at  Salisbury,  Enir- 
l:ind,  brings  in  a  veniict  that  the  wreck  of  the  Plym- 
outh express  on  July  1  was  due  to  high  spe<Hi. 

July  18. — The  work  of  copying  the  names  of  al)out 
I.SirKOIjO  (»f  the  p<dicyholders  of  the  Xew  York  TJfe 
nnd  Miitnal  Life  Insurance  comimnies  is  liegun  at 
Alljany,  X.  Y. 

July  19. — The  baming  of  a  whiskey  warehouse  in 
Dundee,  Scotland,  causes  the  loss  of  $1,250, ()()().... 
Strcretary  Taft  issnes  a  temporary  permit  to  certain 
(ii>wer  companies  to  take  water  from  the  Niagani 
Uiver  and  to  imjwrt  electrical  current  from  Camulu. 

OBITUARY. 

June  20. — George  J.  Soelus,  of  I^ondon,  the  metal- 
lurgist, W- 

June  21.— Capt.  C.  S.  Cole,  of  Corning,  X.  Y., 
a  prominent  politician  of  Xew  York  State,  TO. 

June  23. — ^Rev.  Dr.  George  Barker  Stevens,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  52. 

June  23. — The  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Spanish  min- 
ister of  foreign  afTairs,  62.... Col.  George  C.  CalK'll, 

ex-Congressman  from  VirginiH,  09 Alberto  Rositi, 

of  Xew  York,  composer  and  bandmaster,  85 Dr. 

Joseph  K5rD»(y,  of  Budapest,  the  noted  municipal 
statistician,  (S2. 

June  24. — Col.  James  Regan,  of  the  Ninth  Infan- 
try, U.S.A.,  ra. 

June  35. — Stanford  Whit«,  architect,  of  Xew 
York,  53. 

June  2f(. — Ex-Judge  Nathaniel  Shipman,  of  Ilart- 

fnrtl,   Conn.,  T8 Budgett   Meakin,    of    London, 

writer4»nd  lecturer  on  industrial  betterment,  40 — 
Alexan<ierMuir,  author  of  Canada's  national  hymn, 
•The  Maple  Leaf,"  T2. 

June  27. — ^Thomas  E.  Waggaman,  ^Vashingt<)n, 
D.  C,  00. 

June  28. — Dr.  Robert  Craik,  former  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  McGill  University,  77. 

Juae29. — Henry  D.  Perky,  founder  of  Oread  In- 
ittitut€%  In  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  ^^ — Rev. 
Dr.  Judaon  Smith,  corresponding  secreuiry  of  the 


American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions tH).  ...(]x-(^)ngn*ssman  Frederick  W.  Kalb- 
fleisch,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  (W.  ...Rev.  Dr.  William 

Alexander,  of  San  Anselmo,  Cal.,  75 Alliert  Sorel, 

the  historian,  64. 

June  30. — Capt.  Hank  IlafT,  veteran  skipper  and 

commander  of  American   cup  defenders,  75 Rt. 

Hon.  Charles  Owen  O'Cunor  Don,  M.P.  for  Ro.scom- 
mon,  Ireland,  (VS. 

July  1.— Sir^Vilfrid  liawson,  M.P.  for  Camborne 

Division  of  Cornwall,  77 Manuel  Garcia,  profes- 

sjr  of  singing  and  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope,  101. 

July  2. — Andrew  V.  S.  Anthony,  note<l  wood  en- 
i.'iniver  of  Xew  York  and  Boston,  ?2. 

July  4.— Prof.  Henry  A.  ^Va^d,  of  Chicago,  the 
well-known  naturalist,  ?2 George  H.  Robin- 
son, of  Montana,  the  mining  engineer  and  promot- 
er, 58. 

July  5.— Jules  Adolphe  Breton,  the  genre  painter, 

IW Mrs.  KliKalx'th  Townsend   Meagher,  of  Rye, 

X.  Y.,  widow  of  (ien.  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  76.... 
Alfred  Vincent,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  member  of 
the  Federal  Council  and  vice-president  of  the  Red 
Cross  ConfenMice. 

July  0.— Prof.  Christopher  C.  T^ngdell,  of  the  Har- 
vard T^aw  School,  HO Xaval  Constructor  Joseph 

J.  WotKlward,  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Sur- 
vey  Major-(Jeneral  Meckel,  formerly  professor  of 

military  tactics  in  Japan. 

July  7.— Rev.  Dr.  Xathaniel  West,  a  widely 
known  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  83.... 
Major  William  H.  Padilcxrk,  a  well-known  news- 
paper man  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  58. 

July  9.— Congressman  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Wis- 
consin, 5fl James  H.  Tuckerman,  of  the  staff  of 

the  Xew  York  Tribune,  writer  on  turf  subjects  and 

dogs,  :W Brig.  (ien.  Louis  Henry  Rucker,  U.S.A., 

retired,   CA Lieut. -Col.   John    Sashoal   Witcher, 

U.S.A.,  retinal,  6*J. 

July  10.— Andrew  R.  Culver,  of  New  York, 
originator  of  the  plan  to  make  Coney  Island  a  sea- 
side resort,  74. 

July  13.— Loring  Coes,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in- 
ventor of  the  Coes  wrench,  and  manufacturer,  94 
Dr.  Carl  Sattler,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  imrty  in  the  German  Reichstag. 

July  14.— William  H.  Busbey,  well-known  news- 
paiwr  man  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Inter-OccaHy 
67. 

July  16.— Alfred  Beit^  the  South  African  finan- 
cier, 53 City  Magistrate  Clarence  W.  Meade,  of 

Xew  York,  64. 

July  17.— Dr.  Carlos  Pelligrini,  former  president 
of  Argentina. 

July  18.— Ijady  Curzon  (formerly  Miss  Mary  Jjci- 

ter,  of  ("hicago) Gen.   James  Gwyn,  a  veteran 

of  the  Civil  War,  78 Rev.  Eklwln  F.  See,  general 

secretary  of    the   Brooklyn,   N.  Y.,   Young  Men*s 

Christian   Association.  441 Major  John   William 

DoForest,  Civil  War  veteran  and  author,  80. 

July  10, — Michael  H.  Canlozo,  well-known  lawyer 
of  Xew  York,  who  had  lH»en  name<l  by  a  committee 

of   lawyers  for  the    Supreme  Court   Ijench,  55 

Walter  S.  Logan,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  at  one 
time  leader  of  the  New  York  Democracy,  59. 
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From  tho   ll'orM  (New  York). 
(Although  It  1«  filming   lo  he   regarded    M  hlshly 
probable  that  Mr,  liri'Bn  will  be  the  PmildentUl  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party  in  ISM,  thnt  fcentlemMi 
prefers  (o  Dot  commit  himself  no  far  In  advance.) 
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kDyhow,  the  Hag  will  get  there!" 

pTFKairiiiladetphU). 

With  Lleutrnsnt  Pearf  aeeklng  the  Pols  bj  ahlp  kDd 
dogJledge  and  Mr.  Walter  Wellmmn  Boon  to  rentDre 
from  Spllxbergeii  in  his  dirigible  bklloon.  the  qoetUoB 
nuy  be  settled  eoaner  th>q  the  world  louclnn-  At  aar 
r»te.  It  1«  now  betwepg  Hth  A>""rtc«». 
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THE  two  facta  wbich  absorbed  the  atteotioD  of  cnxioti  for  com  pllmeu  ting  Prance.    Any  da;  may 

EuropedniingJulf  weretherehabilitationor  we  the  fall  of  the  Goremrkin  minlitry  in  Rauila. 

Drej-f  UH  ill  France  nod  the  long-drnwo-out  utruggle  Cnbliieta  are  not  Nuch  stable  iDntitntionH  in  the  land 

in  KuHHia  Itetween  the  crown  and  parliament.    The  of  tlie  Cznr  an  they  were  formerly,  a  fact  which  Ih 

reittituiion  made  to  Dreyfmi,  though  long  delayed,  broiiglit  out.  by  a  cleviir  cartoon  iu  the  t'^lQV"-  vlli<ih 

K  rec(^uiH4  Will  iMed  \^  the  ctutooniats  lu  the  o»  we  reproduce  ^bove. 


WILLIAM   TORREY   HARRIS-TEACHER, 

PHILOSOPHER,  FRIEND. 

BY  JAMES  H.   CANFIELD. 


WHEN  okh»r  members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  meet  one  an- 
other during  opening  hours  of  one  of  the 
conventions  of  tiiat  organization^  almost  the 
first  question  asked  will  be,  "  Is  Harris 
hiere  ? "  and  during  earlier  sessions  the  in- 
variable request  of  new  members  is,  ^'  Will 
you  be  kind  enougli  to  point  out  Dn  Harris?" 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  if  it  were  understood 
that  he  was  to  be  present  at  any  educational 
gathering  in  England  or  France  or  Germany 
these  same  inquiries  would  be  made,  with 
quite  as  much  interest,  though  perhaps  with 
not  the  same  quality  of  ])ersonal  affection. 

William  Torrey  Harris,  who  has  just  with- 
drawn from  the  position  of  United  Stjites 
Commissioner  of  Education,  after  seventeen 
years  of  most  acc(?ptable  service,  and  who 
honors  the  Carnegie  retirement  fund  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  first  selection  made  by  its 
trustees,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
wi<lely  known,  one  of  the  most  universally 
beloved,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  edu- 
cators of  this  or  any  other  country.  Rising 
rapidly  from  a  teacher's  position  to  the  super- 
intend(;ncy  of  the  city  schools  in  which  he  be- 
gan his  etlucational  work,  withdrawing  at  the 
end  of  twenty-three  years'  service  with  a 
reputation  which  was  already  international 
and  which  covered  not  only  the  entire  field 
of  education  but  that  of  ])liilosophy,  one  of 
the.  founders  of  the  Concord  School,  brilliant 
lecturer  and  writer  on  all  phases  of  i)edagogy 
and  psychology,  so  long  the  highest  educa- 
tional officer  recognized  by  the  central  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  just  entering  his  seventy- 
first  year  in  such  health  and  strength  of 
mind  and  body  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
many  more  years  of  intellectual  activity — he 
stands  at  the  very  forefront  of  American  edu- 
cators and  men  of  power.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  person  in  this  country  to-day  who  unites 
as  many  qualities  and  characteristics  which 
make  for  strength  and  influence,  both  per- 
sonal and  official,  as  does  he. 

Dr.  Harris  was  born  on  a  Connecticut  farm, 
shut  away  by  timber  lines  from  the  outer 
world,  thirty  miles  at  least  from  what  could 
even  by  courtesy  be  called  a  city,  and  at 
least  a  mile  from  the  nearest  neighbor.     In 


many  respects  that  was  a  typical  lonesome 
New  England  farm  which  was  his  home  for 
practically  his  first  sixteen  years.  :;.^e  came 
of  excellent  stock,  inheriting,  botW^&ora  his 
immediate  and  remote  ancestors,  not  only 
•mental  power,  but  one  of  those  iron  constitu- 
tions that  apparently  can  endure  almost  with- 
out limit  any  stress  or  strain  of  willing  activ- 
ity. He  was  always  precocious,  without  the 
offensiveness  so  generally  displayed  with  this 
characteristic.  He  began  attending  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  district  school,  a  mile  and 
a  half  away,  when  he  was  only  four  years  old. 
At  five  he  could  read  readily,  and  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  most  of  the  contents  of  the 
text-books  that  had  been  placed  in  his  hands. 
A  year  later  he  stumbled  upon  an  old  Latin 
reader,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
family  or  his  teacher  committed  to  memory 
long  lists  of  Latin  sentences  and  phrases, 
which  he  used  to  recite  on  occasion, — on 
provocation,  one  may  almost  write, — to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  heard  him.  In  his 
eigiith,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  he  went  to 
school  in  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  and  in  his  thir- 
teenth year  began  to  know  something  of  the 
work  of  the  local  academies — attending  one 
t(*rm  in  each  of  at  least  five  different  institu- 
tions, in  his  efforts  to  find  that  which  really 
interested  liim.  At  seventeen  he  entered 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  Yale.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taught 
school  two  winters,  after  the  New  England 
fashion,  and  had  already  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  successful  later  educational  life. 

At  Yale  he  rebelled  against  the  fixedness 
of  the  course,  and  was  especially  dissatisfied 
with  the  attention  paid  to  the  classics  and  to 
the  literatures  in  general.  He  was  anxious 
to  know  more  of  science,  of  nature — and  this 
feeling  he  himself  says  finally  so  overmastered 
him  that  at  the  end  of  something  more  than 
two  years  he  withdrew  from  college.  He  had 
always  been  interested  in  what  was  then 
known  as  natural  philosophy,  from  his  first 
introduction  to  its  study  at  one  of  the  acade- 
mies. In  the  construction  of  apparatus  for 
his  own  use  and  pleasure  he  had  shown  much 
ingenuity, — buying  lenses  of  the  local  dealer 
in  spectacles,  making  his  own  tubes,  and  put- 
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ting  tiie  two  lonetlier  to 
ronii  a  riiugli  but  fffectire 
t<'lfs<-Mpe.  He  thiia  I'arly 
s1k>u-.>.1  t]i»t  iiiU-rcst  Id 
Hstronciiiiy  wlnuli  led  liim 
afu-rwani.  in  St.  I.oiiia,  to 
.   ti-lescojie 


[JM 


,o  ast  ic 


giv< 


idi  . 


ivesti- 


pood 


)  and 
l.cavitif;    Yale, 

fortune  atieniling 
.an  piiMic  <'diieation  led 
liiTii  to  Ht.  I^oiiis.  Here  lie 
spi'iit  iieurly  a  qiiart^-r  of  a 
cfutury.  as  teacher,  i>iinci- 
]>u1.  attsistaiit  sii|ierinteDkl- 
.i.r.  wid  siiperint.'nd.'nt.— 
a:i  in  the  serviceof  tlioimb 
lit;  scLools.  Undoubtedly 
tlie  mature  of  po.i>ulatioii 
of  tliat-vity,  whero  the  mi'n 
<>r  Nuw  Kngjantl  came  in 
liiri'i-t  contu';t  with  tlie  men 
•  >i  tlie  Sijuth  and  both  were 
im|irt'stie<l  aud  aSect«il  by 
llm  descendants  of  the  old 
Frt-nch  vi-ij-uji-'dh  and  by 
ll.i^  later  tJerniana,  exprt<'d 
a  (£i-eat  influence  ufion  Dr. 
Murriii.  and  went  Tar  toward 
making  liiui  the  cosniopuli- 
tiiu  tliat  he  hatj  always  b(>en. 
His  reports  ae  superintend- 
ent, which  position  ho  held 
f.pF  twelve  years,  were  iriod- 
,-U  -t  clearness  and  of  the 
hi;;be8iaiid  most  advanced 
fiiriiis  <jf  sound  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice. He  introduced  tlio  kiudergarten  and 
curried  it  with  -uuuEual  favor,  and  lung  be- 
fore such  a  thing  was  tliought  of  clsewliere  in 
this  country  ho  worked  out  most  carefully  and 
successfully  a  detailed  scheme  of  nature-study 
fur  the  public  schools. 

It  wuB  at  St.  LouU,  in  IS6T,  that  he  estab- 
lished the  Joarnal  of  Speeatntivf  Pl,il<:s:j,l>!/, 
the  first  periodical  of  its  kind  ever  published 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  the  result  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  Atluntie  Alojilhh/  to  publish  an  article 
which  Dr.  Harris  had  written  cnticising  some 
of  the  earlier  works  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
young  philosopher  was  determined  to  bo 
lii-ard  even  if  he  was  obliged  to  become  his 
own  editor  and  publisher — ^nd  his  deter- 
iiiination,  maintained  to  this  day  (for  he  has 
u>:v«r  relinquialied  the  irontrol  of  this  inaga- 


Kino),  tins  piven  the  world  of  speculative 
p|jili>sii]>hy  one  of  its  most  able  and  satisfac- 
tory publications. 

Ho  ri'signi^l  the  superintendency  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools  iH'cause  of  what  was 
thought  to  be  failing  health.  With  his  philo- 
sophic turn  of  mind,  himself  a  New  Englandor 
by  birth  and  U^mpcranicnt,  an<i  desiring  a 
quiot  spot  where  he  could  continue  his  studii  s 
and  could  find  opportunity  to  ri'cord  his  opin- 
ions and  conclusions  on  educational  and  philo- 
sophic themes,  it  was  very  natural  that  he 
should  turn  to  Concord  as  his  home.  There 
he  liecame  one  of  the  founders  of  the  School 
of  Pliilosophy  as  well  as  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  lecturers  ;  and  there  he  lived  for 
nearly  nine  years.  Before  leaving  St.  Louis 
he  had  not  only  started  the  Junni'il  of  Njiecu- 
hili're  Pliiliisi'j'lii/.  but  had  published  his  own 
"  lutrodnction  to  Philosophy,"  had  edited  tlie 
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of  philosophy  in  Johnson's  '*  Uni- 
•  T.:..>p€^iia,"  contributing  something 
Hi.-. TV-  ". -iia  f«^riy  of  the  articles;  had  issued 
5  ^  Irs;  TvluriiH  of  Hegel's  *'  Logic,"  in  trans- 
Ixay^z.  &.'. :  paraphrase,  and  in  a  large  number 
cf  an.  >s  anti  addresses  had  shown  himself 
pj^v-^A^i  of  a  mind  of  remarkable  activity, 
rL.a«i^r  of  one  of  the  broadest  fields,  writing 
witii  a  vi;:or  antl  clarity  which  were  rare  in- 
t\ht^\.  Already  he  was  exerting  a  most  pro- 
found influ«»nce  upon  the  teachers  and  the 
publir-wdiool  system  of  the  entire  country, 
and  was  quoted  more  frequently  and  with 
more  a[)i>roval  by  educational  journals  and  by 
public-school  teachers  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican— not  even  excepting  Horace  Mann.  In 
IH78  lie  was  received  with  unusual  distinction 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  where  his  reports  as 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  con- 
tributed to  the  educational  exhibit  of  the 
L'niUMl  States,  won  for  him  the  honorary  title 
of  Officier  de  TAcademie.  In  1880  he  re- 
visited  Euroi>e,  representing  the  United  States 
liureau  of  Education  at  the  great  Congress  of 
KducaUirs  hiild  at  Brussels  ;  and  in  1889  he 
again  represented  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
the  wcond  Paris  Exposition,  and  was  honored 
by  the  Krcncli  (jovernment  with  the  title  of 
Oftlcier  de  T Instruction  Publique. 

In  IHHIJ,  President  Harrison  appointed  Dr. 
llarris  I-nit<!d  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, a  jMrnition  which  he  has  held  until  this 
pn'iMfnt  Mummer,  wlien  he  resigned  to  profit 
by  the  int<*lligent  and  generous  forethought 
wldeli  rreat«'<i  tlie  Carnegie  pension  fund. 
I>iiring  thnne  years  of  the  commissionership, 
I>r.  Harris  rejxiaUid  his  success  at  St.  Louis, 
liJM  n^ports  being  of  most  profound  interest 
and  vithm  in  all  e<lucational  circles.  Though 
thlM  otticn  has  no  e^lucational  supervision  or 
aillliority,  an«l  in  the  hands  of  some  men  would 
bit  nothing  more  than  a  bureau  of  statistics, 
gttthiirfl  ami  pn^scnted  in  a  pt^rfunctory  way, 
|lr  llarritf  made  «»very  report  a  distinct  con 
MlbiHlon  to  the  cause  of  public  education, 
IhhiniHMiig  and  engaging  in  the  highest  de- 
grim,  Btimulating  all  who  have  studied  them 
arighl.  iui«l  ihniugh  these  printed  pages  ac- 
•inH»|illBhiid  lutraoniinary  results  in  the  way 
III  iirnUMiiig  pn.fnHHional  ^nv'M,  esprit  de  corps, 
tiitd  w  denim  for  a  constantly  improved  edu- 
lUklloMHl   mnvlce,    from   kindergarten   to  uni- 

\e»»n\ 

1 1)  lUriN'  |ier»*«'niility  J»«8  ^^^  *  ?^®*^ 
DliMni'Hl  hi  III-  -uceew.  The  interpreter  of 
IVfiMl,  V\A\U\  Hegel,  and  Schelling.  there  has 
Mi. vim'  biieii  ti  niomenl  tlnit  h«*  was  not  ready 
HHpI   IMtHii  ilmil  wdliilg  to  "H^^'t  »»  delightful 


and  helpful  conference  any  of  the  youngest 
and  most  obscure  of  the  teaching  profession. 
His  remarkable  success  in  the  world  of  spe<*u- 
lative  philosophy  has  never  for  a  moment 
turned  him  away  from  a  careful  and  helpful 
consideration  of  all  the  practical  details  of 
public  education.  His  vast  fund  of  informa- 
tion has  ever  l>een  at  the  service  of  any  one 
who  could  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
personally,  anil  he  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  accessible  of  men.  His  kindly,  genial 
nature  has  never  seemed  overclouded  by  per- 
sonal ambition  ;  though  not  infrequently  am) 
properly  inJignant,  he  has  rarely  shown  irri- 
tation ;  and  while  standing  inflexibly  for  all 
that  he  believed  to  be  best  and  most  (b^ira- 
ble,  he  has  made  no  enemies  and  has  alien- 
ated no  friends.  His  whole  life  has  followed 
closely  and  continuously  the  highest  line  of 
his  own  thought  and  experience, — that  is,  that 
theory  and  practice,  philosophy  and  action, 
are  most  closely  related,  can  never  be  safely 
separated,  and  that  the  highest  form  of  phi- 
losophy is  the  truest  and  safest  if  not  the  only 
guide  of  even  the  simplest  form  of  daily  life. 
There  was  general  rejoicing  in  tlie  edu- 
cational world  of  this  country — in  the  entire 
educational  world,  for  that  matter — when  it 
was  known  that  Dr.  Harris  was  willing  to 
turn  from  the  office  which  he  had  honored  so 
long,  and  in  which  he  had  served  so  faith- 
fully and  so  efficiently,  to  the  life  of  gtvater 
leisure  and  larger  opportunity  offered  by  his 
present  position.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  even  undqr  must  favorable  circumstances 
and  with  most  prolonged  days  he  will  l»e  able 
to  complete  the  thousand  and  one  undertak- 
ings of  his  active  and  fertile  mind  ;  but  far 
more  can  now  be  accomplished  than  has  been 
possible  heretofore.  As  great  as  has  been  his 
service  to  education  and  to  philosophy,  and 
through  both  to  the  world  at  large,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  his  later  years 
will  prove  the  crowning  glory  of  a  life  ali*eady 
full  to  overflowing  with  all  that  is  highest 
and  best,  most  helpful,  most  noble,  most  lov- 
able. He  is  indeed  whole  in  himself,  a  com- 
mon good — a  man  of  amplest  influence  yet 
clearest  of  ambitious  crime,  pur  greatest  yet 
with  least  pretense  ;  rich  in  a  saving  common 
sense,  and,  as  the  greatest  only  are,  in  his 
simplicity  sublime.  His  is  the  gooil  gray  h(>ad 
which  all  men  know,  and  his  the  voice  from 
which  their  omens  all  men  ilraw.  In  the  great 
battle  of  the  public  schools  for  sound  and  ef- 
fective citizenship  he  is  a  tower  of  strengtii 
which  stands  foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow. 


THE   NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


1''HE  President  Iiob  ap- 
pointcil  as  successor 
to  Pr.  Harris  Professor 
Elmer  Ellswortli  Brown, 
Ph.D.,  since  1893  pro- 
fessor of  the  tlieory  and 
practice  of  education  in 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Brown  was 
l>orn  in  Chantauqua 
County.  New  York,  in 
18G1,  and  is  hence  almost 
exactly  at  middle  life,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of 
years  is  just  ready  to  ren- 
der his  most  successful 
and  acceptable  .service. 
H(!  was  fEraduated  from 
the  Illinois  Stat«  Normal 
University  in  1881,  after 
the  thorough  training  in 
both  scienco  anil  practici; 
of  teaching  given  by  that 
iDBtitution.  In  the  full 
after  graduation  he  bi-- 
came  the  chief  educa- 
tional of&cer  of  the  pnblii'. 
schools  of  Belvidero,  III., 
a  position  which  be  held 
with  great  acceptance  fur 
three  yean.  From  1884 
to  1887  he  was  assistant 
State  secretary  of  the  V. 
ill.  C.  A.  for  Illinois,  tliua 
coming  in  close  contact 
with  the  life  and  thought 
and  neetls  of  young  men 
in  every   walk  of   life  (Thenp> 

throughout  the  entire 
l^tate.  He  was  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  his 
w<irk  as  a  teacher,  however,  and  desiring  a 
hroader  training  for  that  profession,  he  again 
took  up  the  work  of  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  abroad,  receiving  his 
doctorate  from  the  University  uf  Halle  (Prus- 
sia) in  1 890. 

After  a  year  as  principal  of  the  public  high 
school  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Dr.  Brown  became 
acting  assistant  professor  of  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Michignn. 
Then  came  the  call  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  position  whicii  he  resigned  to 
accept  his  present  office. 

In  all  bis  educational  work.  i>r.  ISmwn  bus 


been  peculiarly  sound  anil  trustworthy,  let- 
ting practice  wait  u|ion  wiill-considered  theory 
and  compelling  theory  to  sha[>e  itself  by  and 
to  the  [>ossibiliti<'8  ot  practice.  Ho  has  writ- 
ten and  published  much, — but  not  too  much, 
— always  with  a  certain  clarity  of  style  and 
soundness  of  n-asoning  which  have  been  at- 
traclivH  and  convincing.  His  personal  qual- 
ities have  made  him  friends  everywhere,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  continuity  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
spirit  with  which  this  work  has  lieen  carried 
by  Or.  Harris  will  Iw  practically  unbroken 
under  the  present  adrainistratiim.  This  is 
a  cause  of  very  general  satisfaction. 


ALADYIN. 


'WALKING 


lity. 


RUSSIA'S   FIRST 
DKLEGATK." 

BY  KELLOGG   DURLAND. 

[The  one  strong,  unique,  nnconventiouAl  character  o(  tlie  Russian  parliamentary  Bituatioii  is  Ali 
—no  Christiau  name  is  ever  Klven  him.— who  is  leader  at  the  "Group  ot  Toil,"  the  Lett,  In  the  [ 
Aladyin  in  hew)  of  the  KuHsian  I^bor  ixirty,  and  of  the  peasant  party  as  well.  Mr.  Durland  writes 
St.  Petersbure,  where  he  is  representing  a  uumber  of  American  periodicals  in  the  Duma.— THE  EDIT* 

i  a  *.-'■■    ■■        ■ 

ALADYIN  I  Oildi 
Odd  incliviiiua 
Molten  lead  is  less  fiei-y 
lie  under  streaa  ;  cooled  lead 
less  stoliil  when  he  is  at  rest. 
The  Duma  bristles  with  per- 
sonalities ;  no  congressional 
l)ody  more.  The  venerable, 
the  atrikiiiK,  the  warrior - 
like,  tlie  statesman-like,  the 
plain  people  in  homespun 
whose  very  siinplicily  is  a 
distinction, — all  are  there. 
Only  one  stands  uniquely 
apart, — Aladyin.  The  West- 
erner casta  one  glance  at 
him  and  mnrmuFB,  "Walk- 
ing delegate."  He  is  just 
that  type,  lint  this  is  a  type 
new  to  Kussia.  Verily,  he 
is  the  first. 

"  Who  are  the  most  strik- 
ing personalities  in  tlie 
Duma?"  I  asked  of  four 
representative  men.  Eacli 
one  of  the  four  named  Ala- 
dyin  first!  Yet  he  is  not 
distinguished,  not  prepos- 
sessing, not  unusuaL  In- 
deed, he  is  essentially  com- 
monplace, but  largely  and 
intensely  commonplace.  He 
is  the  average  man  empha- 
— his  I 


his    weakm 


failings,  are  all   inherently 
mediocre  and  bouygcuis.     But 
he  burns  with  that  common- 
place-hope; he  would  be  s 
glad  martyr  to  tliat  middle- 
class  ambition  ;  he  betrays  his  weaknesses  in 
bis  step  and  in  his  dull  eye  ;  be  trips  repeated- 
ly over  those  ordinary  failings  that  a  cleverer 
man  would  avoid.     Of  reserve  he  has  little. 
Of  force  he  has  much.     He  is  fearless  to  fool- 
hardiness,  ami  outspoken  beyond  all  courtesy. 


(With  Dr.  Rodlcher,  the  orator-leader  or  the  Cooat  Itntional  Hemocra 
represented  Russia  st  the  oonCerence  of  the  iDterparliamentaiy  1 
h<dd  in  London  last  month.) 

In  other  words,  he  is  a  simple,  honest  ' 
The  analysis  of  personality  is  a  fatuous  tl 
and  one  may  easily  go  astray  by  elusive  1 
which  promise  what  they  do  not  re 
Aladyin  has  many  traits  of  character 
are  tangible,     ilut  none  explains  the 
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tliis,  ami  tliat,  and  tbo  other  tiling — 
iviously — and  yet  the  man  remains  an 
la.  Interests  center  in  him  because  of 
paradoxical  qualities. 
i  very  men  who  sniff  at  tlie  mention 
I  name  are  the  first  to  ask,  in  crises  : 
at's  Aladyin's  move  ? "  The  govern- 
dislikes  bis  bad  manners.  But  that  is 
Be  he  has  a  disagreeable  habit  of  calling 
le  a  Bpade  and  trousers  *•  pants."  *Ad- 
iLy  poor  taste.  ♦'  Murderer  !  "  "■  Hang- 
"  shouted  Aladvin  when  an  official 
»d  point-blank  to  excuse  himself  from 
ing  his  dinner  before  dispatching  a  tele- 

to  stay  the  execution  of  a  group  of 
l|i^'*ii— the  telegram  arriving  wiiile  the 
I  were  yet  warm,  but  too  late,  alas  !  to 
their  lives.  Tlie  unproveii  guilt,  the 
lie- innocence,  of  the  men  was  secondary 
'  dinner  of  the  local  administrator.  And 
#•■  called  "murderer." 
tSinne  passed  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
ijiire  on  the  ministers,  and  re(|uested  the 
m  to  appoint  a  new  ministry  whom  the 
i--e6nld  trusL  But  still  the  old  ministers 
eed,  and  with  delightful  temerity  ap- 
L'egain  in  the  Duma  to  make  proposals 
r'.'ft  hoetile  lioase  refused  to  consider. 
f   do  you   continue    to    come    here  ? " 

the.  bold  Aladyin.  "We  do  not  bo- 
il^ yon.  We  have  asked  you  to  resign. 
do  yon  come  back  here  to  talk  to  us  as 

were  children?"  When  the  assistant 
|erof  the  interior  again  appeared  in  the 
k  tribunal  Aladyin  and  his  men  cried 
'Beeignl  Resign!"  And  so  it  comes 
Aladyin  is  said  to  be  "no  gentleman," 
ywnlk  in  the  lobby  with  liim  is  bad  form. 
b  the  government  refuses  an  amnesty  we 
march  to  the  prisons  and  fling  open  the 
onrselves."  Tut — tut !  this  is  the 
kl  But  Aladyin  meant  it.  Aladyin  sees 
e  bloody  revolution  ahead,  and  he  is 
d  to  meet  it. 

''ALADTIN   SPEAKS    TOO    LOUD." 

Se  this  !  "  he  exclaimed,  one  afternoon, 
1  met  him   in  the  members'  writing- 
— "a   telegram    from    home.     My  own 
r  tells  me  that  if  we  fail  to  secure  am- 
and    agrarian    reforms   his   door  will 
er  be  closed  against  me.     And  that  my 
ituents  who  voted  for  me  will  hang  me 
le  nearest  tree  if  1  dare  return.     This 
my  own  father  !  "     He  waved  the  tele- 
back  and  forth.     That  afternoon  he  had 
ion  to  address  the  Duma.     "He  speaks 
Bther  too  loud,"  said  a  polished  chinov- 


nik  next  to  me.  Too  loud.  Quite  right.  Ala- 
dyin speaks  too  loud.  His  voice  carries. 
People  listen  to  him.  What  is  more,  they 
believe  him, — a  lot  of  them.  They  will  act 
when  he  says  the  word.  Foolish  people  !  to 
spread  unrest  and  turmoil  through  the  land. 
It  is  so  much  pleasanter  and  nicer  to  remain 
still.  Sullen  perhaps,  but  tranquil.  To  get 
what  they  can  out  of  one  dessatine  of  poor 
land — to  make  the  best  of  an  annual  famine — 
to  keep  up  the  good  old  practice  of  using 
home-fashioned  wooden  plows  ;  and  pay  over 
all  the  taxes  tln^  rulers  ask.  Yes — Aladyin 
spi^aks  too  loud. 

The  first  time  1  saw  Aladyin  close  was  in 
th(j  Duma  tea-rooms.  "  1  lens's  Aladyin!" 
exclaimed  the  man  I  was  with.  "  His  wife 
w;is  freed  from  prison  last  night."  »She  too 
has  heard  her  husband  speak.  Hut  now  she 
also  is  s[>eaking.  Doubtless  in  accents  too 
high  t«>  be  ladylike.  Last  autumn  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  time  this  woman  should 
modulate  h<*r  voice.  She  was  incarcerated. 
No  one  knows  precis(»ly  why.  When  the 
Octoliin*  amnesty  was  announced  she  was 
freed.  She  returned  home  one  morning. 
Tiiiit  evening  Aladyin  and  his  wife  thought 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  workingmen.  Alady- 
in was  delayed  on  the  wav  a  few  minutes. 
His  wife  went  on.  AVhen  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  hall  Aladvin  noticed  a  commotion  and 
paused.  Presently  the  police  appeared  with 
n<*arlv  the  whole  meeting  in  (^istody.  One  of 
the  first  brought  out  was  his  wife, — she  who 
had  been  freed  that  morning.  Hack  to  prison 
they  took  her.  And  there  she  remained  till 
after  the  Duma  sessions  had  begun,  when  one 
night  her  cell-door  was  fiung  open  and  she 
was  told  she  might  go. 

LEADER  OF  THE  PEASANT  PARTY. 

Aladyin  is  a  peasant — or  lie  was.  He  is 
the  leader  of  the  peasant  party  in  the  Duma. 
Indeed,  his  influence  is  even  wider.  He 
heads  the  Labor  party — the  workingmen  as 
well  as  the  peasants.  That  is  why  he  is  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Hut  while  he  is  a  peas- 
ant Deputy  and  peasant  leader,  he  is  far  from 
being  a  typical  peasant.  For  one  thing,  he 
speaks  (excellent  English  ;  he  is  also  as  fluent 
in  French  as  in  his  native  Russian  ;  1  believe 
that  he  speaks  Italian,  .lis  boyhood  was  of 
the  kind  that  has  turned  out  many  a  sturdy 
man  in  America.  His  parents  were  of  the 
soil — poor  to  misery — overwhelmed,  almost, 
by  their  poverty  and  sufTering.  Hut  the  boy 
of  the  family  managed  to  survive  infancy,  and 
in  due  time  went  to  work  in  the  fields.     He 
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attended  the  local  schools,  and  toward  the 
period  of  adolescence  he  became  iinl>ue<l  with 
the  ambition  and  idealism  whicli  have  been  the 
making  of  so  many  boys  in  history,  and  de- 
termined to  go  to  college*.  Animals  interested 
him  on  the  farm.  People  inten^sted  liini  as 
liis  horizon  widened.  People,  more  and  more, 
came  to  be  his  passion.  He  craved  to  see 
more  of  them,  to  be  more  with  them,  to  do 
for  them.  To  be  a  doctor  seemed  a  practical 
and  worthy  way  of  realizinix  this  ainbition  ; 
so  to  the  University  of  Kazan  he  went.  At 
the  ago  of  eighteen  he  was  expelled  for 
*' doubtful  propensities;  '  but  he  get  back 
again,  and  eventually  completed  the  first  year 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  But  Aiadyin's 
mind  was  too  comprehensive  and  keen  to  re- 
main concentrated  on  medicine.  It  was  not 
medicine  that  interested  him  anyway, — it  was 
people.  He  studied  medicine  only  that  he 
might  help  people.  He  could  not  be  blind 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  about  him. 
Kazan,  like  Samara,  has  native  government, 
and  Sembirsk,  his  adopted  government,  was 
near  the  annual  famine  belt.  Aladyin  saw, 
anvl  failed  to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself. 
Even  then  he  began  to  speak  too  loud.  An 
uncouth  farmer -lad  ho  was  doubtless  then 
considered.  When  he  went  up  for  his  exam- 
ination he  was  informed  that  it  would  be  use- 
less. The  faculty  had  determined  that  ho 
might  not  continue  his  studies. 

EXPKLLKI)    FROM    THK    UXIVKRSITY. 

Undaunted,  Aladyin  turned  to  the  faculty 
of  science.  His  university  career  was  not 
untroubled,  but  he  managed  to  stick  to  it  for 
three  and  one-half  years.  Then  came  the 
final  expulsion.  He  had  learned  much,  how- 
ever, in  three  years,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
dissatisfied.  He  went  at  once  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Kazan,  there  to  labor  among  work- 
ingmen.  He  organized  trade -unions.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  value  and  necessity  of  educa- 
tion. The  workingmen  listened,  and  were 
glad  to  be  guided  by  him,  young  though  ho 
was  at  the  time.  At  last  the  government  de- 
termined to  impose  a  severe  lesson  upon  him, 
— a  "children  should  be  s<^en  but  not  heard" 
sort  of  thing.  He  was  arrested,  but  liberated 
on  five  hundred  dollars'  bail  (a  goodly  sum  to 
him)  pending  the  delivering  of  a  verdict.  On 
the  eve  of  this  announcement  he  learned  what 
the  morrow  would  bring  forth, — four  years, 
in  prison,  solitary  confinement,  followed  by 
eight  years  of  exile  in  the  frozen  north,  in 
the  government  of  Archangel.  Here  he 
would  be  allowed  seven  kopecks  a  day, — less 


than  four  cents, — for  food.  The  prospect  did 
not  please.  He  succeeded  in  crossing  the  fron- 
tier into  Germany,  but  as  he  had  no  money 
he  soon  came  into  difficulty  with  the  police. 
Belgium  was  the  nearest  point  of  escape.  Id 
Brussels  he  secured  work  and  managed  to 
eke  out  a  living  for  a  few  months  ;  then  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  one  year.  Often 
during  that  time  he  thought  of  turning  to 
America,  and  at  one  time  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  sail  when  an  old  employer  in  Belgium 
sent  him  wortl  of  an  opportunity  on  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  an  eh^ctrical  plant.  He  seized 
this  opportunity,  and  during  the  next  three 
years  he  prospered.  But  Belgium  is  a  wee 
country.  Aladyin  longed  for  the  open.  Bel- 
gium's borders  pressed  upon  him.  London, 
over  the  narrow  water,  seemed  to  call,  and  he 
answered  the  call.  In  London  he  fared  in- 
diffenjntly.  He  did  not  land  on  his  feet  at 
once.  It  was  long  before  he  was  comfortable. 
The  misery  of  his  childhood  days  was  nearly 
repeated.  If  his  wits  were  in  any  need  of 
sharpening,  they  must  soon  have  taken  a  wire 
edge.  A  more  veritable  Jack-of-all-trades 
could  scarce  have  been  found  between  West 
Hain  and  Ealing.  At  one  time  he  was  a  dock 
laborer  down  along  the  Victoria  Docks, — one 
of  John  Burns'  men, — the  Right  Honorable 
John  Burns,  if  you  please  I  Then  he  was  a 
j'urnalist — a  stevedore  of  the  pen — a  tutor  in 
Bussian.  This  last  led  to  his  becoming  a 
regular  instructor  in  Russian  to  a  group  of 
officers.  He  worked  for  a  time  as  an  electri- 
cian. When  hard  put  to  it,  he  turned  doctor. 
Once  he  did  yeoman  service  for  a  lawyer,  in- 
cidentally picking  up  many  crumbs  of  useful 
information  which  are  now  proving  of  value 
in  his  parliamentary  career. 

A    LECTUREK    IN    LONDON. 

Aladyin's  spirit  through  all  his  vicissitudes 
remained  indomitable.  As  he  took  to  medi- 
cine that  he  might  help  people,  so  he  never 
forgot  in  his  days  of  struggle  that  others 
there  were  who  were  fighting  just  as  hard  as 
he.  Nay,  some  hanler — for  theirs,  perchance, 
was  a  losing  battle,  while  he  was  ever  con- 
scious of  marching  on.  However  stiff  the  way, 
Alailyin  always  had  a  spare  hour  now  and 
again  for  others.  The  settlement  movement 
was  in  its  prime  then,  and  Toynbee  Hall,  that 
oldest  of  social  centers,  was  attracting  crowds 
of  workingmen.  Aladyin  felt  his  element.  To 
Toynbee  Hall  he  went,  in  the  heart  of  White- 
chapel.  Here  he  gave  three  lectures  a  week 
in  natural  science,  and  sometimes  a  fourth  on 
a  social,  economic,  or  historical  subject.     All 
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fne,  thongli  he  knew  it  not,  he  was  fit- 
mself  for  the  real  service  of  his  life — 
isia.  One  cannot  live  long  in  Russia 
t  coming  to  have  a  great  faith  in  the 
'  hidden  forces  which  sweep  on  the 
es  of  life, — forces  incomprehensible  in 
'orkings,  unfathomable  in  their  depth, 
<iing  one  knows  not  whither.    And  not 

the  elementary  streams  which  are  so 
nt  in  the  country  itself,  but  also  the  trib- 

which,  flowing  into  the  main  stream, 
irith  them  contributory  forces  in  the 
3f  individuals.  Aladyin  is  one  such. 
ig  at  his  life  from  earliest  cliildhood, 
3ecially  his  life  abroad,  one  is  almost 
1  to  find  how  largely  even  the  seem- 
rasted  years  have  all  been  preparatory 

great  work  which  may  make  or  wreck 
are. 

iyin  ever  did  his  share  of  the  world's 
ind  divided  wliatever  benefit  accrued 
I  with  his  neighbors,  regardless  of 
dity,  whether  in  Belgium,  in  France, 
Ingland.  This  was  the  nature  of  the 
but,  like  most  Russians,  he  had  a  deep 
iherent   love  for  his  fatherland.     He 

most  of  all  to  loose  the  shackles  from 
slaves  of  his  own  country.  When  the 
.  manifesto  of  last  October  was  issued, 
n  was  one  of  the  first  to  return.  He 
>  St.  Peteraburg  via  Finland.  He  went 
f  to  the  workingmen,  and  during  the 
l)er  strike  he  was  one  of  the  leaders, 
g  the  eye  of  the  police  upon  him,  he 
found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  city, 
irneyed  to  Sembirsk,  and  there  found 
aily,  of  whom  he  had  not  had  direct 
I  several  yeara.  When  the  Duma  elect- 
^an  to  be  talked  of  his  villagers  asked 
accept  their  nomination.     He  at  once 

an  electoral  committee,  but  upon  re- 
:  secret  information  to  the  effect  that 
:ht  be  *•'■  taken ''  at  any  time  he  again 
away.  He  returned  to  the  capital, 
»k  up  his  home  on  the  edge  of  the  Fin- 
ontier,  and  only  came  to  the  city  by 
While  here,  the  election  took  place  in 
1  government,  and  he  found  himself  re- 

to  the  Duma  as  a  Deputy.  Immedi- 
pon  hearing  of  this  he  took  steps  to 
.  peasant  and  labor  party.  His  resi- 
ibroad  had  shown  him  the  value  of  or- 
.ion.     Ho  gathered  the  strongest  of  the 

peasants  al)Out  him  into  a  kind  of 
^  and  this  body  invited  all  of  the  peas* 
I  Labor  Deputies  to  hurry  to  St.  Peters- 
I  order  to  perfect  the  organization  as 
possible. 


ALADYIN    SWAYS    THE    LABOR    PARTY. 

This  group  is  now  the  most  important  in 
the  Duma.  It  has  not  a  majority  ;  that  be- 
longs to  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  But 
it  has  so  powerful  a  minority  that  it  may 
swing  any  and  every  vote.  If  the  fortunes 
of  political  warfare  were  to  give  the  Consti- 
tutional Democrats  a  ministry,  then  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats  would  become  the 
government,  and  the  working  group  the 
people.  For  after  all  is  said  and  done  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  strained  for  something 
more  radical  than  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
As  things  stand  now  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  are  the  Moderates — the  ('enter — of 
the  Duma,  though  to  the  j)re8ent  government 
this  party  is  rabid  and  radical  enough.  Tiie 
Left  is  the  Labor  party,  and  Aladyin  sways 
the  Labor  party.  It  is  a  position  of  great 
power  and  influence. 

"  Do  you  call  yourself  a  Socialist  ?  "  I  asked 
him,  once. 

**A  cool-headed  Socialist — more  or  less/* 
he  replied.  The  way  he  added  "  more  or 
less,"  with  a  decided  twinkle,  was  delightful. 
<*  A  kind  of  Fabian  Socialist,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  thought.  Yet  he  is  working  for  tlie 
nationalization  of  all  land  in  Russia,  to  he 
locally  administered.  He  is  fighting  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  in 
Russia.  He  will  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  a  full  amnesty, — amnesty  to  terrorists 
as  well  as  to  lesser  political  offenders. 

Each  day  brings  sheaves  of  telegrams  to 
Aladyin  from  all  over  the  country.  Tele- 
grams trom  prisons,  from  whole  peasant  com- 
munities, from  committees,  and  from  indi- 
viduals. "How  can  I  ask  for  less,"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  his  littered  desk,  "when  these 
messages  keep  pouring  in  upon  me?  The 
government's  policy  is  one  of  foolhardiness 
and  rashness.  The  whole  people  are  uniting 
to  give  battle." 

Now,  this  is  perfectly  trv.a.  Only  no  one 
else  speaks  so  baldly  about  it  in  public, — 
partly  because  no  one  else  may  with  impunity. 
To  exile  or  arrest  a  member  of  the  Duma  is 
much  more  serious  than  arresting  any  num- 
ber of  ordinary  citizens  or  university  profes- 
sors. Aladyin  is  conscious  of  his  opportunity, 
and  he  is  making  the  most  of  it.  He  knows 
that  every  word  he  utters  in  the  Duma  is 
carried  the  length  and  breadth  of  Russia. 
That  is  why  he  does  not  curb  his  tongue, — 
this  enfant  terrible  of  three-and-thirty.  That 
is  why  the  government  insists  that  ''  Aladyin 
speaks  too  loud." 


OREGON   AS   A   POLITICAL  EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 

BY  JOSEPH  SCHAKER. 


OREGON  has  long  had  in  the  country  at 
largo,  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
a  reputation  for  all-around  and  rather  extreme 
consorvatism.  In  this  respect  she  has  suf- 
fered niucli  as  Indiana  did  some  years  ago;  in- 
deed, the  Posey  County  "Iloosier,"  so  familiar 
as  tlie  butt  of  the  Central  Westerners  harm- 
less jokes,  bears  many  resemblances  to  the 
Willamette  "Web-footer"  whose  legend  was 
so  industriously  exploited  by  the  Calif ornians 
of  thirty  years  ago.  Needless  to  say,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  reputation  has 
been  only  partly  deserved.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  non-progressive  element  in  southern 
Indiana,  a  distinctive  '» Iloosier  "  class  ;  but  it 
has  long  since  become,  if  not  exactly  extinct, 
at  least  so  insignificant  as  to  constitute  no 
appreciable  obstacle  to  progress. 

So  with  the  corresponding  element  in  Ore- 
gon ;  many  of  that  class  were  **  sure-enough 
pioneers,"  who  lived  on  their  donation  claims 
of  .'V20  or  ()40  acres,  used  the  rifle  in  hunting, 
raised  a  little  grain,  some  vegetables,  and  a 
few  cattle,  all  with  the  minimum  of  labor,  and 
cared  little  about  the  world  outside. 

There  an^  a  few  survivals  of  this  piono(»r 
class  still  to  be  found  in  the  Oregon  moun- 
tains and  in  the  remote,  inaccessible  valleys, 
but  it  would  l>e  just  as  absurd  to  take  them 
as  tlft  typical  Oregonians  as  it  would  be  to 
Cake  the  ('atskill  quarryman  as  the  typical 
New  Yorker. 

Oregon  has  unquestionably  been  conserva- 
tive in  some  ways,  both  wisely  and  unwisely. 
But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
this  conservatism  was  due  to  the  restricted 
opportunities  of  an  undeveloped,  sparsely  set- 
tled frontier  State  rather  than  to  any  inher- 
ent defect  in  the  enterprise  of  the  people. 
The  recent  surprising  achievements  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  lines,  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  great  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  project, 
the  organization  of  development  leagues  with 
far-reaching  plans  for  future  improvements 
in  all  sections  of  the  State,  the  splendid  growth 
of  our  public  and  high  school  interests, — all 
of  these  things  tend  to  disprove  the  accusa- 
tions once  so  indiscriminately  hurled  against 
Oregonians  as  a  slow  and  unprogressive  people. 
But  there  is  one  proof  more  convincing  than 


any  of  those  mentioned, — the  virtual  revolu- 
tion in  political  affairs  brought  about  within 
the  past  eight  years.  Of  this  we  pro|)ose  to 
speak  more  at  length  in  the  present  paper. 

MAKINO    OVER   THE    STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  we  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of  revising 
the  State  constitution,  which  was  descril>ed 
.  as  an  antiquated,  ultra-conservative,  absurdly 
out-of-date  document.  This  old  instrument, 
drawn  up  by  the  fathers  of  Oregon  at  the 
Salem  convention  of  1857,  preparatory  to  the 
admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union,  had,  it 
was  argue<l,  effectually  resisted  the  tendency 
to  change  so  characteristic  of  these  later  times. 
Some  sections  had  of  necessity  to  be  violaU^d, 
others  could  not  be  literally  adhered  to,  while 
a  few  were  admittedly  obsolete.  It  had,  when 
created,  been  as  good  a  constitution  as  that  of 
any  Ameiican  State,  but  the  passage  of  half 
a  century,  marked  by  such  astounding  devel- 
opments as  those  noted  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, had  made  it  inadequate.  It  was  said  to 
hamper  progress  because  the  more  recent 
ideas  commonly  embodied  in  such  docu.nents 
found  no  place  in  it ;  these  should  be  grafted 
u[)on  the  instrument,  while  antiquated  pas- 
sages should  be  modernized  and  obsolete  sec- 
tions eliminated.  For  these  purposes  many 
favored  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
venti(^n. 

Tile  views  of  the  revisionists  were  not  whol- 
ly unsound.  Certainly,  many  things  in  the 
Oregon  constitution  would  bear  I'evision,  and 
if  a  convention  could  be  got  together  made  up 
of  men  as  wise  in  their  generation  as  were  the 
fiamers  of  the  instrument  one  can  see  how 
much  good  could  be  done  by  it. 

TUR    INITIATIVE    AND    REFERENDUM. 

But  in  one  respect  nearly  all  of  those  who 
in  recent  years  discussed  the  need  of  revision 
were  guilty  of  a  serious  misapprehension. 
They  assumed  that  the  constitution  had  prac- 
tically undergone  no  change  since  it  was 
issued,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  made  this 
the  main  argument  for  a  convention.  Now, 
the  fact  is  that  for  al)Ottt  forty-five  yeus 
there  w&s  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  instra* 
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;  bnt  at  the    regular   election  held  in 
1902,  an  amendment  was  adopted  which 
:ed  its  character  fundamentally  and  ren- 
it  in  some  respects  the  most  radical 
.d  of  the  most  conservative  of  the  State 
itutions.     This  was  the  so-called  ^'  ini- 
3  and  referendum"  amendment,  which 
roved  a  field  of  dragons*  teeth  to  the 
in  machine  politician. 
5  movement  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
II  commenced  in  Oregon  about  1892,  te 
ure  of  the  Populistic  agitation  then  ao 
C  in  the  West ;  the  idea,  of  course,  Was 
lit    from   Switzerland.     A    number   of 
pts  to  induce  the   Oregon    LegislaUve 
ably    to  accept   the    principle    proved 
Finally,    in    the   session  of   1899,   a 
resolution  was  passed  by  large  majori- 
roposing  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
le  for  it.     The  resolution  was  reintro- 
two   years  later,   as   the   constitution 
■es,  and  only  one  vote  was  recorded  in 
ition.     It  then  went  to  the   people  at 
meral  election  of  1902  (just  ten  years 
the  agitation  for  it  was  begun),  and  was 
ad  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
(  essence  of  the  new  provision  is  found 
first  sentence  of  Section  1,  Article IV., 
lended  :  *»  The  legislative   authority  of 
>tate   shall    be  vested  in  a  Legislative 
ibly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
presentatives,  but  the  people  reserve  to 
elves  power  to  propose  laws  and  amend- 
to  the  constitution,  and  to  enact  or 
the  same  at  the  polls,  independent  of 
legislative  Assembly,  and   also  reserve 
ir  option  the  power  to  approve  or  reject 
polls  any  act  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
Eight  \yev  cent,  of  the  legal  voters  of 
Ate  are  empowered  to  propose  laws  and 
tutional   amendments,    which   go    into 
;ion  on  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  in 
at  the  next  general  election  ;  and  5  per 
may  demand  the  referendum  on  any 
re  (except  as  to  laws  necessary  for  the 
iiate  preservation  of  the  public  health, 
or  safety)  passed  by  the  Legislative 
ibly,  provided   the  petitions  are  filed 
I   ninety   days   after  the  close  of  the 
ktive  session  at  which  they  were  enacted, 
t  initiative  and  referendum  amendment 
lOt  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an 
It  provided,  first  of  all,  a  way  by  which 
nstitution  could  be  amended  in  any  par- 
r  within  a  reasonable  time  by  the  people, 
'  in  their  legislative  capacity.     Those 
rere  responsible  for  bringing  forward 
le&dment  had  in  mind  several  important 


reforms  whose  enactment  into  law  they  be- 
lieved would  be  made  possible  only  by  this 
means.  Governor  Chamberlain,  in  his  inau- 
gural address  delivered  in  the  January  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, said  : 

Legislative  cont«sts  over  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  and  lobbies  in  the  interest  of  rail- 
way and  other  corporations,  have  so  obstructed  leg- 
islation in  years  gone  by  that  many  laws  actually 
demanded  have  failed  of  enactment,  while  others 
absolutely  without  merit  and  vicious  in  their  tend- 
ency have  found  lodgment  on  our  statute  books. 
As  a  means  to  check  these  evils,  the  initiative  and 
referendum  is  to  be  attempted,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  effect  will  lie  beneficial. 

REFORMING    THE    PRIMARIES. 

One  of  the  reforms  for  which  the  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  was  a 
primary-election  system  of  nominating  State, 
county,  and  local  officers.  So  strong  was  the 
demand  for  this  reform  that  in  the  campaign 
of  1902  both  of  the  leading  political  parties 
pledged  themselves  to  secure  its  enactment  by 
the  Legislature.  The  question  of  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators  was  also  a 
most  practical  one  in  Oregon,  in  view  of  the 
various  legislative  "  hold-ups  "  chargeable  to 
the  old  constitutional  method  of  choosing  Sen- 
ators, and  as  early  as  1901  a  bill  was  passed 
providing  for  a  popular  vote  for  United  States 
Senator.  The  People's  Power  League,  how- 
ever, which  had  fathered  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  resolved  ujwn  the  enactment  of 
a  thoroughgoing  primary  law  that  should  in- 
clude, as  an  organic  feature,  the  nomination 
and  election  of  Senatorial  candidates.  So  a 
bill  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  people 
at  the  general  election  in  June,  1904,  which  ' 
was  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

RESULTS    IN    TUE    LAST    ELECTION. 

On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1906,  the  primary 
law  was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  nomi- 
nating candidates  to  be  voted  on  at  the  regu- 
lar election  in  June,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  by  its  means  poliucal  methods  in  Ore- 
gon have  been  revolutionized.  To  a  remark- 
able extent,  old  political  leaders  who  had  shown 
undue  devotion  to  private  or  corporation  inter- 
ests were  eliminated,  while  the  great  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  effort  to  bring  out 
candidates  whom  the  public  could  trust.  The 
measure  of  success  attained  is  partly  illus- 
trated by  the  disgust  with  present  conditions 
manifested  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. Bosses  out  of  a  job,  corruption ists  balked 
of  their  prey,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
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considerable  number  of  respectable  citizens 
apprenticed  to  time-honored  political  methods 
invoking  curses  on  the  primiry  law.  But 
the  plain  man,  whoso  place  has  always  been 
in  the  ranks, — who  has  been  a  mere  ''voter" 
in  the  past,  with  only  tlie  minimum  of  political 
influence, — wears  a  pleased  expression  and 
cheers  that  political  leader,  no  matter  what 
his  party  affiliations,  who  declares  on  the  stump 
(as  the  Republican  and  Democratic  guberna- 
torial candidates  both  did)  that  "the  primary- 
election  system  has  come  to  stay." 

INCREASED    EXPENSES    OK    CANDIDATES. 

The  recent  trial  of  the  law  reveals  some 
defects.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the  great 
financial  burden  which  it  entailed  upon  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  offices.  All  those  who 
wanted  places  on  the  Republican  State  ticket 
(and  these  were  many,  for  in  Oregon  a  Repub- 
lican nomination  is  commonly  assumed  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  election)  entered  upon  an 
advertising  campaign  which  in  a  few  cases 
proved  enormously  expensive.  The  news- 
papers arranged  to  sell  space  to  candidates  at 
fixed  rates,  and  nearly  all  State  candidates 
advertised  in  all  local  party  papers  ;  copies  of 
precinct  voting-lists  w^ere  secured  and  pam- 
phlet literature  sent  out  in  vast  quantities  to 
all  registered  party  voters  ;  the  metropolitan 
press  was  freely  used  for  advertising  pur- 
p:>ses,  and  candidates  traveled  about  the  State 
to  \u  3et  voters  and  secure  workers  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  Just  how  much  was  spent  by 
each  candidate  will  never  bo  known,  but  doubt- 
less, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  candidate 
on  the  Republican  State  ticket  got  through  the 
preliminary  campaign  with  less  than  |;2.000  ; 
many  of  them,  unquestionably,  spent  several 
times  that  amount,  and  there  is  a  persistent 
rumor  that  one  candidate  spent  at  least  1^75,- 
000.  Corruption  has  not  been  charged  in 
any  case  ;  the  expenditure  was  legitimate,  but 
so  large  as  to  deter  men  of  moderate  means 
from  aspiring  to  office  in  the  future  unless  a 
way  should  be  found  to  make  such  candida- 
tures less  costly.  The  obvious  way  is  to 
amend  the  primary  law  by  inserting  a  section 
limiting  the  amount  that  any  candidate  for  a 
particular  office  can  spend  in  the  preliminary 
campaign  and  providing  for  the  publication 
by  each  candidate  of  ai\  itemized  expense  ac- 
count. If  such  an  amendment  is  not  passed 
by  the  next  Legislature  it  will  certainly  be 
proposed  by  initiative  petition,  and  be  adopted 
at  the  general  election  in  1 908.  So  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  speedy  correction  of  the 
primary  law  in  its  one  noticeably  weak  feature, 


NEW    WAY    OF   CHOOSING    UNITED    STATES 

SENATORS. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  Ore- 
gon primary-election  law  is  its  unique  pro- 
vision for  nominating  and  electing  candidates 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  The  people  of 
Oregon  had  suffered  so  much  from  legisla- 
tive "hold-ups"  engineered  in  the  interest  of 
this  or  that  Senatorial  candidate,  from  tlie 
enforced  loss  of  a  part  of  their  rightful  repre- 
sentation in  (Congress,  and  in  other  ways  well 
known  to  those  familiar  with  the  modem 
process  of  electing  Senators  that  they  were 
determined,  if  possible,  to  abolish  this  gigan- 
tic evil  without  waiting  for  an  amendment  to 
the  national  constitution.  The  method  is  as 
follows  :  Each  party  nominates  its  candidate 
at  the  primary  election  ;  the  names  of  these 
candidates  then  go  on  the  State  ticket  and 
are  voted  on  at  the  general  election.  The 
one  receiving  the  plurality  is  proclaimed  as 
the  choice  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  since  the 
United  States  Constitution  vests  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  in  the  State  legcis- 
latures,  this  election  by  the  people  would 
necessarily  be  reganled  as  merely  a  nomina- 
tion or  recouimendation  of  the  candidate  to 
the  Legislature.  But  such  is  not  the  fact ;  it 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  an  actual  election. 
For  under  the  primary  law  the  people  may, 
in  nominating  men  to  become  members  of 
the  Legislature,  pledge  them  in  writing  as 
follows  : 

I  further  state  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  my  legislative  district,  that  during 
my  term  of  office  I  will  always  vote  for  that  caDd^ 
date  for  United  States  Senator  in  Congress  who  has 
received  the  highest  number  of  the  people^s  votes 
for  that  position  at  the  general  election  next  pre- 
ceding the  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress,  without 
regard  to  my  individual  preference. 

The  law  states  that  <'  If  the  candidate  should 
be  unwilling  to  sign  the  a1>ove  statement 
(called  "  Statement  No.  1 "),  then  he  may  sign 
the  following  statement  as  a  part  of  his  peti- 
tion (''Statement  No.  2")  ; 

During  my  term  of  office  I  shall  consider  the  vote 
of  the  people  for  United  States  Senator  in  Congress 
as  nothing  more  than  a  recommendation,  which  I 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  wholly  disregard,  if  the  reason 
for  doing  so  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  very  few  can- 
didates saw  fit,  at  the  recent  primary  election, 
to  sign  Statement  No.  2.  A  goodly  number 
of  Republicans  signed  a  moililied  Statement 
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agreeing  to  vote  for  the  Republican 
choice  ;  but  so  popular  was  Statement 
;hat  the  man  who  refused  to  sign  it 

a  distinct  disadvantage  as  against  a 
itor  who  signed  it.  Moreover,  Mr. 
\n  Bourne,  one  of  the  Republican  can- 

for  United  States  Senator,  made  the 
le  of  Statement  No.  1  the  issue  in  his 
;n,  sending  out  numerous,  circulars 
ing  and  defending  that  feature  of  the 
r  law.  The  net  result  of  the  election 
forty-six  of  the  Senators  and  Repro- 
ves chosen  to  the  next  Legislative  A*s- 

are  "  Statement  No.  1 "  men,  which 
a  majority  of  one  on  joint  ballot  in 

the  fact  that  fifteen  Senators,  elected 
irs  ago,  hold  over  till  the  next  election 
re  not  affected  by  the  recent  canipaign. 

"OR  VIRTUALLY  ELECTED  BY  THE  PEOFLE. 

bourne  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
t  the  primary  election,  and  was  elected 

by  a  small  plurality  over  his  Demo- 
ival,  Senator  Gearin.  It  is  therefore 
d  that  immediately  after  organization 
nslative  Assembly  will  formally  elect 

the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 
itling  the  Senatorial  question  the  first 
Lhe  session,  at  noon,  instead  of  the  last 
midnight,  as  has  been  the  rule  hereto- 
riie  effect  of  this  '» Statement  No.  1  " 
6  is  to  make  the  Legislature  a  mere 
ent  for  registering  the  popular  choice 
United  States  Senate,  exactly  as  the 
&1  College  has  long  been  the  instru- 
)r  registering  the  popular  choice  for 
nt,  and  not  a  body  possessing  inde- 
;  electoral  powers,  as  was  intended  by 
ners  of  the  Constitution.  To  be  sure, 
tion  of  Senators  is  only  an  incidental 
1  of  legislatures  ;  their  members  are 
usually  after  keen  party  contests,  with 
sference  to  the  position  of  the  ])arties 
ral  questions  of  legislation.  A  legis- 
s  likely  to  be  either  Repul»lican  or 
atic  ;  in  Oregon,  it  is  almost  certain 
epublican,  and  it  has  been  objected  to 
tnt  No.  1  that  it  makes  no  allowance 
ossible  discrepancy  between  the  poli- 
the  people's  choice  for  Senator  and 
bbe  legislative  majority. 

NO  "hold-ups"  attempted. 

xample,  had  Senator  Gearin  received 
lity  at  the  recent  election, — and  he 
ess  than  thirty-two  hundred  votes  of 
a  plurality  over  Bourne, — would  the 
Ure,  in  which  eighty-three  membeiB  a^re 


Republicans  and  only  seven  Democrats,  have 
given  him  the  office  at  the  people's  behest? 
The  question  cannot  be  answered,  because  the 
contingency  has  not  arisen  ;  but  so  long  as 
the  temper  of  the  Oregon  people  remains  as 
at  present  we  may  feel  sure  that  no  Senatorial 
"hold-up"  will  be  attempted.  Already  one 
hears  expressed  the  sentiment  that  unless  the 
legislators  redeem  their  pledges  in  good  faith 
an  initiative  amendment  will  be  adopted  giv- 
ing constituencies  the  power  to  recall  their 
representatives  during  the  session  and  substi- 
tute others  in  their  places.  With  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  powers  in  their  liands^ 
the  people  can,  if  they  desire,  coerce  the  Leg- 
islature  into  doing  their  bidding,  even  to  the 
point  of  electing  a  Senator  of  the  opposite  po- 
litical faith  to  that  of  the  legislative  majority^ 
The  whole  question  turns  on  the  principle  that 
under  the  operation  of  Statement  No.  I  the 
individual  member  of  the  Legislature  abdicates 
his  electoral  function  in  favor  of  the  people  ; 
and  his  pledge  ought  to  be  just  as  binding 
when  the  candidate  chosen  is  of  the  minority 
party  as  when  he  is  of  the  majority.  In  a 
few  months  the  Legislature  will  carry  to  a 
conclusion  the  first  trial  of  the  Oregon  method 
of  electing  Senators  ;  if  it  works  as  antici- 
pated, Oregon  will  have  scored  a  political  tri- 
umph of  the  first  magnitude. 

VOTING    ON    LOCAL    OPTION,   WOMAN    SUFFRAGE, 
AND    OTHER    PROPOSITIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  primary -election  law,  the 
people  voted,  in  1904,  on  an  initiative  measure 
called  the  "  local-option  liquor  law,"  for  en- 
abling the  people  of  counties,  precincts,  and 
districts  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  as 
beverages.  The  bill,  was  proposed  by  the 
Anti- Saloon  League,  and  was  carried  by  a 
substantial  majority.  With  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  law,  the  temperance  clement  has 
become  extremely  active  in  Oregon  politics. 
One  county  and  a  number  of  smaller  districts 
were  cleared  of  saloons  prior  to  the  recent 
election,  while  at  that  time  eight  counties 
"went  dry,"  as  the  expression  is  here,  and  a 
total  of  more  than  two  hundred  saloons, 
according  to  one  estimate,  will  be  closed  in 
consequence.  The  liquor  dealers  proposed 
an  initiative  law  professing  to  amend,  but 
actually  designed  to  repeal,  the  local-option 
law,  and  this  the  people  voted  down  by  a 
large  majority,  as  appears  from  unofficial 
returns. 

Ten  other  measures  were  voted  on  at  the 
June  election,  five  of  them  being  constitu- 
tional am^fld^epts,  (Qur  proposed,  laws,  and 
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one  the  general  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  which  went  to  the  people 
on  petition,  under  the  referendum,  for  approv- 
al or  rejection.  There  was  an  equal-suffrage 
amendment,  a  bill  for  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  a  certain  toll  road  across  the  Cascades, 
an  anti-pass  bill,  a  bill  for  taxing  gross  earn- 
ings of  sleeping-car  companies,  refrigerator- 
car  companies,  and  oil  companies ;  another 
for  taxing  gross  earnings  of  express  com- 
panies, telegraph  companies,  and  telepiione 
companies  ;  a  constitutional  amendment  apply- 
ing tlie  initiative  and  referendum  to  local, 
special,  and  municipal  laws  and  parts  of  laws  ; 
one  for  giving  cities  and  towns  sole  power  to 
enact  and  amend  their  charters,  another  pro- 
viding that  the  State  printer  s  salary  can  be 
fixed  at  any  time,  and,  lastly,  an  amendment 
providing  a  new  method  of  amending  the 
State  constitution. 

OBJECT-LKSSONS    IN    SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The  way  in  which  this  formidable  list  of 
subjects  was  dealt  with  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  Oregon  electorate.  Several  of  the 
measures,  like  equal  suffrage,  the  local-option 
amendment,  and  the  toll-roa<l  bill,  were  de- 
feated by  majorities  ranging  from  about  7,500 
t)  10,000  ;  the  others  were  carried  by  from 
IT). 000  to  30,000.  In  no  case  was  there  in- 
difference ;  everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  voter  studied  the  questions  pro- 
posed, made  up  his  mind  before  going  to  the 
polls,  and  voted  independently  on  all  the 
propositions  placed  l)efore  him.  The  meas- 
ures have  provoked  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  for  a  number  of 
months  past  the  people  of  Oregon  have  all 
l)een  more  or  less  actively  engagc^d  in  the 
business  of  legislation.  The  educational  bene- 
fits incident  to  the  system  are  bound  to  be 
very  important.  With  a  change  in  the  initia- 
tive law  perfecting  the  method  of  distributing 
copies  of  proposed  measures  to  the  voters, 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  farmers'  club, 
labor  union,  and  lyceum  in  the  State  cannot 
become  in  effect  a  miniature  legislative  assem- 
lily.     In  this  way  the  interests  of  all  sections 


and  all  classes  of  the  people  are  bound  to  re- 
ceive attention  ;  measures  will  be  proposed 
for  submission  to  the  local  representatives, 
and  others  to  go  before  the  people  at  the 
general  elections.  Already  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion of  new  reforms, — the  correction  of 
defects  in  the  primary  law,  the  creation  of  as 
many  representative  districts  as  there  are  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislature,  a  law  giving 
cities  and  legislative  districts  the  power  to 
recall  officers  for  cause  ;  some  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  the  adoption  of  the  English  principle, 
which  allows  a  constituency  to  select  its  can- 
didate for  the  Legislature  from  any  part  of  the 
State,  and  allows  men  to  seek  election  in  sev- 
eral constituencies  at  the  same  time,  insuring 
the  return  of  all  the  most  desirable  legis- 
lators. 

ABSENCE    OF    RADICALISM. 

But,  with  all  this  political  activity,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  dangerously  radical  tendencies. 
The  people  want  to  make  their  government  as 
perfect  as  possible,  but  are  not  disposed  to 
hurry  the  process  unduly.  The  recent  elec- 
tion, indeed,  revealed  in  a  striking  manner 
their  conservative  disposition.  The  defeat  of 
the  equal-suffrage  amendment,  and  the  large 
majority  in  favor  of  the  general  appropriation 
bill,  which  was  almost  universally  denounceil 
when  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  are  illus- 
trations in  point.  So  far  from  the  initiative 
and  referendum  endangering  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  they  are  likely  to  act  as  a 
sobering  and  steadying  influence  upon  the  en 
tire  electorate. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  among  the  Ore- 
gon people  a  genuine  joy  at  the  discovery  of 
their  political  capabilities.  Representative 
government  is  good,  but  there  is  an  exhilara- 
tion in  direct  participation  in  law-making  ; 
the  interest  is  sharpened,  the  intelligence  is 
quickened,  moral  susceptibilities  are  aroused. 
The  Oregon  j)eople  are  convinced  that  in  the 
double  form  of  government,  partly  represent- 
ative and  partly  direct,  they  have  discovered 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  our  American  States. 


(This  view  BhowB 


O  JANEIRO:  SCENE  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE. 


liY  JOHN   BARRETT. 

(United  Slates  Mini.ittpr  to  Colombin.) 


.L  America  has  its  eyes  now  centered 
upijn  Rio  Janeiro.  The  Pan-American 
eronce  is  tliore  in  aesaion,  and  Secretary 
makes  tliis  groat  capital  of  Brazil  the 
stopping-point  in  liis  epoch-mal<ing  visit 
outli  America.  What  is  done  at  this 
ress  of  American  statesmen  will  liave  a 
■aching^  elTect  on  the  relations  of  the 
ed  Stales  witii  her  sister  Latin  republics, 
e  is  DO  more  important  for<!it;n  field 
ting  our  generous  attention  and  tliorough 
t  tbati  Houlh  America.  Rio  Janeiro,  not 
as  the  scene  of  tliis  conference,  hut  as 
:ietropoliB  of  the  greatest  Latin  republic. 
■%-i'B  our  special  interest. 

0  little  is  known  in  North  America  con- 
ng  Brazil  in  general  and  Rio  Janeiro  in 
cular.  It  would  be  an  international  bless- 
f  thousands  of  our  representative  citi^^eiis 

1  accompany  our  delegates  to  the  Pan- 


I'onference,  and  so  not  only  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Brazilian  people,  but  ac- 
quire knowledge  of  the  vast  resources  and 
potentiulities  of  our  powerful  southern  neigh- 
bor and  ally.  Notwithstanding  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  readers  of  tliis  magazine,  I  doubt 
if  many  of  them  realize  that  Brazil  is  largci- 
tlian  the  Vnited  States  proper,  not  including 
Alaska ;  or.  in  other  words,  that  Braall  has 
more  solid  or  unbroken  area  than  the  United 
StiLtes.  Again,  it  is  not  appreciated  that  Kio 
Janeiro,  the  beautiful  and  uniijuo  capital,  has 
now  a  population  exceeding  fight  hundred 
thousand,  and  is  destined  to  run  Buenos  ;\y  res, 
the  ambitions  metropolis  of  Argentina,  a  close 
race  to  be  the  premier  city  of  Latin  America. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  Kio  Janeiro 
is  growing  as  fast  as  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  New  York 
and  t'hicago.     To-day  it  ranks  as  the  fifth 
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prove what  nature  has  given  them.  Possessed 
already  of  a  magnificent  anchorage  and  splen- 
did facilities  for  shipping,  the  government  is 
spending  a  score  of  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
stmcting  docks,  concrete  basins,  warehouses, 
and  piers  that  will  hold  the  steamships  and 
sailing  vessels  of  the  world.  Surrounding 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  city,  in  contrast  to 
the  calm  waters  of  the  bay,  are  precipitous 
and  lofty  mountains  towering  almost  three 
thousand  feet  directly  above  the  city,  and  pro- 
viding, not  only  wonderland  views,  but  invig- 
orating breezes  and  health  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  warm  city  below.  These  have  been 
conquered  and  utilized  by  the  practical  Bra- 
zilians through  means  of  easy  and  rapid  me- 
chanical ascent  until  their  very  peaks  and 
tree  embowered  sides  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  city's  attractions  as  its  church-towers  and 
pretty  parks  and  boulevards.  If  the  chief 
peak  of  the  Catskills  ran  right  up  into  the 
air  from  Central  Park,  and  there  were  a  cable 
road  to  carry  aloft  the  heat-suffering  New 
Yorkers,  there  would  be  almost  a  counter- 
part of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Corcovado. 

CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS. 

This  reference  to  warmth  suggests  passing 
comment  upon  the  climate  and  health  condi- 
tions of  Rio.  Probably  no  other  city  on  the 
western  hemisphere  has  been  more  misrepre- 
sented in  this  respect.  Rio  is  often  pictured 
as  a  steaming  tropical  city,  with  continued 
torrid  heat  and  frecjuent  scourges  of  yellow 
fever.  This  descripticm  is  not  founded  on 
fact.  Rio  is  thirteen  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  equator  and  on  the  edge  of  the  teni iterate 
zone.  Its  position  corresponds  to  that  uf 
Havana,  north  of  the  ecjuator.  The  seasons 
are  reversed,  and  for  several  months  of  the 
year — from  May  to  October,  the  winter  period 
— the  heat  is  seldom  (>j>pressive.  whih?  in  the 
other  months  ihc  breezes  frum  the  sea  make 
the  nights  cof>l.  There  is  always  at  hand 
immediate  escape  by  water  to  the  many  islands 
of  the  bay,  and  by  land  tu  the  nwinerous  hij^h 
points  on  the  overhanging  mountains.  The 
deatli  rate  is  surprisiuKlv  low,  and  yellow 
fever,  while  often  existing,  seldom  reaches 
the  proportion  of  an  epidemic  or  attacks  the 
well-to-do  classes.  Tlie  careful  sanitarv  ad- 
ministration  of  the  ir<>verniinMit  and  its  excel- 
lent ln»>]MtaIs  aid  materially  in  reducing  the 
£;j)read  of  any  <ii.sease  to  a  minimum.  Nobody 
need  stay  away  from  llio  lor  fear  of  heat, 
vellow  fever,  or  'O-neml  <iiscomfort. 

Tln'Ti  there  is  ln'auriful,  fascinating  Pe- 
tropulis,  ai out  tiiirty  ii;iles  ilistant  and  three 
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thousaml  foet  higher,  easily  accessible  by  rail, 
where  the  climate  and  natural  eurroumlings 
are  almost  ideal.  Here  tlie  diplomatic  corps 
I»»Te  their  homes  and  offices,  and  enjoy  life 
as  if  they  were  spending  the  summer  at  New- 
port or  Lenox.  Its  capacious  palaces,  hand- 
some residences,  public  buildin<^.  pi-etly  gar- 
dens, pleasing  d  rives,  restful  paths,  and  silvery 
streams,  all  gracefully  and  contentedly  situat- 
ed amid  exquisitely  verdured  hills  and  inoun- 
tains,  make  it  a  spot  always  to  be  happily  re- 
memljeied  by  those  who  have  lived  there  or 
visited  its  unique  locality  and  environment. 

AN    HISTOHIC   CITY. 

When  Secretary  Root  and  the  delegates  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference set  foot  within  the  hospitable  limits  of 
Rio  Janeiro  they  will  be  the  guests  of  a  cily 
whose  history  goes  back  with  proud  record 
three  and  one-half  centuries.  Founded,  in 
1566,  by  Estacio  de  Sd,  it  lias  ever  been  the 
scene  of  history- making  events.  Whether  as  a 
simple  provincial  town,  as  the  temporary  seat 
of  the  Portuguese  crown,  as  the  home  of  the 
brilliant  court  of  an  independent  empire,  or, 
finally,  as  the  prosperous  capital  of  a  mighty 
republic,  it  lias  figured  most  conspicuously  in 
tlie  development  of  the  new  world.  The  mo 
ment  the  visitor  lands  from  his  steamer  anil 
wanders  about  the  streets,  avenues,  and  parks 
of  Rio  Janeiro  he  is  struck  witli  the  influence 
everywhere  ujKin  the  people  of  the  historical 


uf  Biazilian  patriotism.  The 
nomenclature  of  public  tliorouglifares  and 
places  is  essentially  inspired  by  love  of  conn- 
try,  and  is  a  constant  lesson  in  reverence  of  the 
noble  past  for  the  youth  of  tlie  land.  Such 
street  and  park  names  as  Sete  de  Setembro, 
Rua  Riacliuelo,  Rua  Voluntavios  de  Patria, 
Praqa  de  Republica.  Pra^a  Tiradente,  Place 
15  de  Novcmbre,  and  many  others  of  kindred 
significance  illustrate  this  characteristic.  The 
ci^  abounds,  also,  in  dignifled  and  imposing 
memorials  to  the  heroes  of  the  nation's  acliieve- 
inents.  and  these  are  all  well  executed.  The 
Brazilian  has  an  artistic  temperament  that  will 
not  permit  of  tho  erection  of  such  statuary  as 
is  often  seen  in  our  North  American  cities. 
The  sculptor  has  perpetuated  in  Rio  by  liand- 
Bome  statues  and  monuments  the  memory  of 
the  lirst  Dom  Pedro,  of  Dom  Jose  Bonifacio 
de  Andradft  e  Silva,  General  Osorio,  Duque 
de  Caxias.  and  others  of  worthy  i>rominence. 


Rio  Janeiro  is  never  monotonous,  but  al- 
ways interesting,  because  of  its  variety  of 
streets,  architecture,  and  scenes.  In  this  way 
it  escapes  the  fault  of  most  Latin-American 
towns,  where  each  street  and  building  looks 
like  all  others.  While  the  predominant  style 
of  thoroughfares  is  narrow,  there  are  several 
wide  avenues,  and  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  broaden  more  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
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done  without  too  great  a  burden  of  taxation. 
The  new  Aveniila  Oeniral. constructed  tlirough 
tLo  licart  of  tlie  eity  to  the  watei-  line  of 
tlie  bay,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  llio  most 
Iieautiful  streets  in  the  world.  It  lias  been 
built  at  aa  enormous  cost,  due  to  purchasing 
aad  tearing  down  llionsands  of  housi'S,  but, 
DOW  that  it  is  dune,  everybody  is  proud  of 
its  b&ndaome  and  metropolitan  expanse.  .Ml 
boildings  facing  upon  the  Avenida  t'cntral 
mast  be  approved  by  the  government  bull)  in 
coat  and  architecture,  witli  tlie  result  thut  its 
entire  length  will  eventually  pi'esent  an  har- 
monious and  beautiful  appearance,  like  the 
gr«at  Avennca  of  Paris  and  Iterlin.  A  new 
hotel  is  about  to  be  constnicted  that  will 
equal  the  best  curavnnsarii'S  of  the  rriited 
States  and  Kumpe,  while  ninny  nciv  pu)<lic 
buildings,  opera  houses,  theaters,  faaiiionalile 
stores,  clubs,  etc.,  wilt  l>e  locat(^d  n[ii>ii  its 
handsome  sides. 

The  Itua  Ouvidor  is  possibly  the  nicist  vtt- 
tertaining  street  for  the  ]iasaiug  travi-lcr.  So 
narrow  that  no  vehicles  arii  allowed  to  p.iss 
through  it.  and  that  the  people  (.'un  almost 
shake  bands  across  its  width  from  biileony  to 
bak'ouy.  it  is.  perhaps,  the  principal  shoiipiii!;, 
finan(;ial.  club,  ami  political  center  of  the 
metrofii'Iis.  I'pon  it  are  many  of  the  smart- 
cat  sho|>s.  influential  banks,  and  popular  dubs. 
Here  men  gather  to  discuss  the  newa  of  the 
tlav  and  consider  the  latest  political,  social. 
uiid  financial  reports.  Defore  the  government 
can  announce  a  new  policy  there  are  always 
minors  in  advance  to  be  heard  on  the  Kiia 
oiiviiicr,  while  the  final  conclusion  of  tli<! 
airiH-t  usually  decitli's  whether  such  policy 
will  lie  a  success  or  a  failure.  If  the  Rua  i  lu- 
vi.ior  ypeaks  well  of  a  atatesmim,  financier. 
mercbant.  aclor,  or  artist,  liis  fame  is  assured  ; 
if  its  verdict  is  adverse,  he  may  as  well  retire 
from  the  public  gaze.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  sentiment  of  Rua  Ouvidor  toward  thi- 
l.'nited  States  may  always  be  favorable,  and 
that  the  attitude  of  our  able  delegates  at  the 
Pan-American  (,'onfcrence  may  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  sentiment. 

The  public,  municipal,  and  national  build- 
ings of  Rio  Janeiro  awaken  the  admiration  of 
the  visitor.  Bordering  on  the  beautiful  Prai;a 
•la  Kepublica  are  the  National  Museum,  which 
has  a  world-wide  reputation,  the  I'ity  JIall, 
the  Mint,  and  the  Grand  Central  Kailway 
Station, — all  fine  structures,  well  adapted  to 
their  purposes.  Others  no  less  notable  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  or  suburbs  are  the 
handsome  Cattete  Palace,  the  residence  of 
the  president  of  the  republic  ;  the  Military 
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1 

Academy  ;  Polytechnic  School  j  < 'onservatory 
of  Music  :  Astronomical  Observatory  ;  Na- 
tional Printing  (iffice  ;  Hospital  Misericordia 
and  Insane  Hospital;  Palace  of  Agriculture; 
the  Holsa,  the  stock  exchange  of  Rio.  and 
many  new  edifices  of  public  and  private 
iiWHership  now  in  cotirsn  of  construction. 
The  churches  of  this  capital  are  the  most  ele- 
<riint  and  coi>tly  in  Latin  America,  and  well 
worthy  of  inspection.  Possibly  the  tuore  in- 
teresting, aai'lc  from  the  massive  cathedral, 
are  the  Candelaria  and  the  Saii  .Sebastian.  The 
former,  originally  erected  in  HIUO  and  rebuilt 
in  I  775.  can  bo  described  as  truly  magnilicent. 
llie  latter,  constnicted  about  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  citj',  in  l"iii7,  is  peculiarly 
aai-red  because  it  holds  the  ashes  of  the 
founder  himself.  Kstacio  de  Su. 

The  architectural  wonder  of  Rio  is  the  great 
Tarioca  aqueduct,  which  stands  to-day  as 
strong,  solid,  and  enduring  as  when  built— 
ir.O  years  ago.  Its  style  and  finish  remind 
one  of  the  old-  Roman  ai[uedncls.  ami  it  looks 
as  if  it  would  last  aa  long  in  the  futui-e  as  they 
have  lasted  in  the  past.    By  this  means,  and  by 
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Il3  Avenue  of  Pahns  has  Vtean  so  often  pic- 
tured that  this  fi-atUH'  of  the  capital  is  almost 
as  well  known  aH  the  faTiious  Iiarbor,  but  a 
viow  of  it  Buqiasses  the  impression  mado  bv 
photo^'raphs.  1'l.e  garden  is  laid  out  wiiJi 
taste,  so  that  the  best  effect  is  produced.  The 
mingling  of  lakes  and  lagoons,  narrow  paths 
and  wide  avenues.  lofty  trees  ami  h'w  plants, 
open  lawn  and  thick  jungle,  is  so  well  doiit' 
that  the  wanderer  through  its  windings  is 
always  fascinated  liv  bis  surroundings. 


The  subui'I's  of  Rio  are  its  salvation  in  the 
newsy8tems,RioJaneiroisnow8uppliedwitIian  hotter  monlha.  They  are  so  located  and  of 
abundance  of  the  purest  water  that  is  a  power-  such  kind  that  they  seem  to  be  espeirially  in- 
ful  influence  for  tlie  health  and  prosperity  of  tended  for  their  purpose  hy  tlje  Creator.  The 
its  citizens.  Good  sewerage  arrangements,  high  ground,  rising  in  nlf  directions  back  of 
which  are  being  continu- 
ally improved  and  en- 
larged, supplement  the 
water-works,  and  further 
insure  the  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  metrop- 
olis that  is  sure  some 
day  to  become  n  popular 
visiting-point  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  dur- 
ing the  ]!razilian  balmy 
winter  months  of  June- 
September,  The  excellent 
atreet-car  system  wliich 
has  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  Rio  enables  the 
foreign  traveler  or  native 
to  visit  easily  all  scenes 
of  interest  or  find  ready 
access  to  various  distant 
sections  of  residence  or 
business;  but  if  rapid 
transit  by  horse  and  car- 
riage is  preferred,  there 
are  ever  ready  the  char- 
acteristic  covered    tno>  Un  tbe  Botanii 
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the  city,  provides  cool  sites 
fur  suburban  towns,  villoa, 
aud  hotels.  Down  the  ra- 
vines and  through  the 
Ijreaks  of  these  hills  and 
mountains  flow  nerer-fail- 
injf  stri'aniB  of  water,  while 
liiejr  sloping  sides  are  cov- 
ered Willi  preen  and  ever- 
C'xilinir  vegetation,  trees, 
and  shrubbery.  Corcova- 
lio.  liavea.  Santa  Theresa, 
aud  Tijuca  are  words  with 
which  to  conjure  in  Kio, 
aud  th*  unlucky  person 
wh'i  fjiils  to  enjoy  the  view 
fr-'in  one  nt  tlicse  neighbor- 
ing inountainsniisscsoneof 
lije  grandest  panoramas  of 
the  world.  The  point  most 
easily  and  commonly  visited 
is  tho  summit  of  Corcova- 
do.  but  language  cannot  de- 
scribe the  magnificence  and 
j:ior\-  of  the  scene  that 
opens  to  the  eye  in  all  di- 
rections. One  can  gaze  and 
gaze  for  hours  and  repeat 
the  visit  continually  without 
weariness.  Below  lie  the 
great  city,  the  majestic  bay, 
its  imposing  entrance,  the 
numerous  graceful  islands, 
while  beyond  on  one  side  is 
the  brood  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  other  the  far  sweep  of 
the  mountainous  mainland. 


THK   BRAZILIAN'    FBEBS. 

While  an  article  of  this  kind  must  neces- 
sarily be  only  a  cureocy  sketcli,  it  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
press  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  Jornal  do  Com- 
mereio  contests  with  La  Prenta  of  Buenos 
Ayres  the  first  position  among  South  Amer-. 
ican  newspapers.  It  is  a  powerful,  brilliant- 
ly edited  daily,  and  has  a  large  circulation 
thronghoDt  all  Brazil.  Its  editor  is  one  of 
the  belt-known  men  in  Latin  America,  Dr. 
3tmi  Carios  Bodrigues,  Among  other  well- 
known  and  popular  papers  are  the  Jomal  do 
BnuO,  0  Pau,  and  Gazeta  da  Tarde.  The 
leading  literary  publication  is  the  Hrviata  Bra- 
xiUira,  which  has  a  standing  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  South  America. 


Foreign  or  English  interests  are  represented 
by  the  Brazilian  Review  and  the  liio  Aeuw, 
which  are  well  condscted  and  devoted  to 
their  purpose. 

I  wish,  further,  in  closing  to  add  a  word  in 
appreciation  of  the  present  ambassador  of 
Brazil  to  Washington,  Dr.  Joaqnim  Nabuco. 
In  all  my  diplomatic  experience  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  world  I  have  never  met  a  man  in 
the  foreign  service  of  his  nation  who  better 
represented  the  progressive,  cultured  element 
of  his  land.  His  success  in  "Washington  con- 
firms this  estimate.  But  Brazil  has  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  able,  liighly  educated 
statesmen,  and  Secretary  Root  will  find  as 
iirilliant  and  interesting  colaborers  for  inter- 
national concord  in  Rio  Janeiro  as  he  could 
meet  in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  BRAZIL,  THE  GREAT 
REPUBLIC    OF    THE    TROPICS. 

BY  G.  M.  L.  BROWN   AND  FRANKLIN   ADAMS. 


SINCE  an  ininiodorato  \m;  at  the  siiperla- 
live  is  so  fivijutTitly  cliaigeil  against  tin; 
present  liay  writer,  anil  sinw;  supi;riativoa  will 
be  found  in  iibundance  herein,  it  may  be  well 
to  sUite  at  thi.-  uutset  tliat  in  no  instance  have 
we  attciiipU'il  to  iiverempliasize  the  marvel- 
ous, uor  do  we  knowingly  exaggerate.  In- 
deed, in  many  resp(;i;ta  exaggeration  would 
be  well-nigli  impossihle,  the  real  difficulty 
being  to  select  terms  of  sufficient  strength  to  do 
leighbor  of  ouis,  admit- 
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ted,  it  would  seem,  but  yesterday  into  theWeat- 
ern  family  of  republics,  yet  already  classed 
with  Mexico  and  Argentina  as  one  of  tbe 
three  foremost  countries  in  Latin  America. 

In  size,  and  in  the  ultimate  possibilities  of 
her  resources,  of  course.  Brazil  has  but  one 
rival  in  the  western  bemiephere.  and  that  our 


own  country ;  in  the  southern  hemispliere.  she 
stands  alone.  Immense  in  area,  unlimiu^d  in 
ber  natural  products,  possessing  the  largest 
river  system  and  the  vastest  forests  in  tbe 
world,  producing,  moreover,  three-fourths  of 
tlie  world's  coffee -supply  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  rubber, — a  country  containing  ?nore 
square  leagues  of  territory  than  (ierniany  has 
miles,  with  one  province  alone  three  and  one- 
half  times  the  size  of  France, — sueh  is  Portu- 
gal's representative  in  tbe  new  world,  a  nation 
which,  through  the  hasty  judgment  of  a  l'ii])al 
umpii'e,  has  spread  the  Portuguese  language 
over  one-aixteenth  of  the  earth's  surface. 

EXTENT   OF    POKTrorESE    AaERLCA. 

To  appreciate  these  facts,  if  we  can,  let  us 
endeavor  to  vary  the  comparisons,  llrazil  has 
an  area  of  3.280,000  square  miles,  or  that  nf 
the  United  Slates  with  half  of  Alaska  added. 
This  ia,  approximately,  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
of  Europe,  or  almost  one  hundred  times  the 
size  of  the  mother  country.  Compared  even 
with  Australia,  Brazil  not  only  holds  her  own, 
but  has  a  surplus  area  that  would  overlap  the 
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>f  Texas,  while  on  her  own  continent 
nost  equals  the  combined  areas  of  the 
welve  republics  and  colonies,  one-half 
rentina  only  having  to  be  deducted. 
ill  readily  be  apparent  on  consulting 
B,  as  will  the  equally  astonishing  state- 
bat  her  extreme  length  from  north  to 
is  approximately  thirty-eight  and  one- 
grees.  or  the  distance  from  the  northern 
lity  of  Maine  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
.II7.  dividing  the  land  area  of  tlie  new 
by  language  into  English,  Spanish,  and 
-nese  <which  includes  all  but  Haiti  and 
lall  colonial  holdings  of  France,  Hot- 
nd  Denmark),  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 


ing remarkable  facts :  The  United  States 
with  Alaska,  Canada  including  the  islands 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Newfoundland,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  British  Hondnras,  and  the  various 
British  islands  qf  tlie  West  Indies  make  a 
total  of  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  the  eight- 
een Spanish  speaking  republics,  with  Forto 
Rico,  30  per  cent.,  Brazil  alone  making  up 
the  remainder,  or  22  per  cent.  And  yet,  to 
the  average  American,  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage is  regarded  practically  as  a  negligible 
quantity,  while  many  of  our  exporters  com- 
placently classify  Brazil  as  Spanish -speaking, 
regarding  it,  no  donbt,  like  French  Guiana, 
as  too  unimportant  to  occupy  a  place  by  itself. 
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L'  it  probably  aggregates 
no  iiion^  lliaii  Hl.DDfi.OiH),*  including  the  scat- 
tereil  tribes  lA  savages  ujton  the  Amazon  and 
tl:e  upper  Paranil  :  yet  even  Iiereshn  occupies 
second  place  among  the  nations  of  tlie  western 
hemisphere,  only  the  United  States  surpass- 
ing her,  wliile  compared  with  Portugal  or 
with  Iier  next-door  neighbor,  Argentina,  the 
ratio  is  about  tliree  to  one.  Xeverthfless,  the 
density  is  estimated  at  slightly  under  five  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  or  that  of  our  State  of 
South  Dakota  ;  whereas  were  it  peopled  to 
the  density  of  Belgium  it  would  have  no  less 
1,1(00,000,000.  or  more  than  the  iniiabitants 
of  the  entire  earth.  With  all  the  problems 
that  confront  her.  Brazil  need  not  worry  for 
some  centuries  to  come  at  the  thougiit  of  over- 
population. 

To  analyse  the  constituent  elements  of  this 
comparatively  meager  population  ia  no  easy 
task,  yet  one  that  must  be  attempted  even  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  criticiBtn  of  those 
that  see  differently,  or,  indeed,  refuse  to  see 
at  all.  Who,  it  is  frequently  asked,  are  the 
Brazilian  people?  What  is  their  pedigree? 
Are  they  a  homogeneous  nation,  or  will  they 

•PerhapBKconKrratlve  estimate,  thoagh  more  DMrlf 
correct,  than  the  10.000.(01  clalmml  br  the  Brazilians 
themselves. 


What,  in  short,  are  their  rat 
t  bane  of  the  western  hemis 
■iefiy  consider  these  points  i 


I  prob- 

tlii-ir 


Like  certain  of  the  Spanish-. \ me rican  re- 
publics {notably  one  or  two  states  of  Central 
America,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia).  Brazil 
has  three  primal  races  within  her  borders, 
each  of  which  is  contributing  in  a  gn-ater  or 
lesser  degree  to  a  new,  composite  people,  rep- 
resenting, as  yet,  "all  the  endless  and  inde- 
finable shades  of  transition."  Thus,  were  mis- 
cegenation even  and  universal,  the  advance 
toward  the  goal  of  homogeneity  would  be  at 
onca  certain  and  calculable.  Ifut  the  problem 
is  much  more  complex  than  this,  owing  to  the 
vast  extent  of  lier  territory;  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  widely  separated  dis- 
tricts ;  the  varieties  of  climate,  which  every- 
where tend  to  modify  or  even  reverse  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  contiguous  .regions  ; 
the  sharp  division  of  the  classes,  wljich  in 
flome  parts  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in 
Europe;  and,  lastly,  the  large, — though  at 
present  diminishing,  —  tide  of  imrnigration. 
which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  has  not  only 
disconcerted  the  Brazilian  Government,  but 
hascausedUncIeSam,  as cliamjHon  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  no  little  speculation  and  alarm. 

A    "RACE"    IX    THE    MAKING. 

The  three  races  referred  to,  it  need  hardly 


ed,  . 


rigines.  the  Europeans,  and 
the  negroes  ;  and  where 
these  have  met,  as  upon 
the  coast  lands  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  a  triple 
fusion  lias  long  since  set  in. 
South  of  Bio,  however,  and 
in  the  highlands  of  Minas 
Ceraes,  the  negro  strain  ia 
less  apparent,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  districts  entirely 
absent.  Here  live  the  de- 
scendants of  the  hardy 
Paulistas.  to  whose  early 
explorations  and  enterprise 
Brazil  owes  no  little  of  her 
present  prosperity.  In 
other  districts  less  easily 
definable,  on  the  contrarv. 
the  aboriginal  element  ia 
almost  negligible,  while 
the  former  slaves,  at  least 
among  the  lower  classes, 
have  left  an  impress  tliAt 
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r  fpl'if 


•sthat  (ormerlr  prevullHl.l 


iiu^rly  ]ir'iiiouni.'(*d.  Thei'P  is, 
lai'p;  class,  uk  yet,  o(  nuiiiinal 
flavei-y.  it  will  be  remenibfiTii. 
ly  iii..'ilisliiM,i  until  ISSS;  tlii;i-o 
e  livit  liiiiiiiiishi.'d  tribes  of  uii' 
ulians,  and.  of  course,  there  is  a 
y  "f  imrc  I'orlupufao  ileacent, — 
/'■'■r'l.  as  tlicv  cull  themsfives. 
Uni/iliaii  i).-o[ili-. 
p  tiuist  i-un.sider  the  forcijfners. 
word  is  nii-ant,  not  only  those 
iiim-cl  their  foreign  citiwnship, 
r  riasii,  fiirticularly  of  lieniians. 
■tt-ho  havo  end.;avc>mi 
cnli.inies"  or  oommuni- 
n  a  live    lanjtuag( 


>iiid  r 


ThcBi 


iettlei 


.tlistanding  the  f:ict  that  iiiaiiy  li 
liirily  ;rivfn  uj)  thtiir  alleftiancit  to  tin- 
laii-i'iirarebvtlu'ir  birth  in  the  ronntry 
Wi  by  the  Uraz-ilian  law  as  fnll-ftwlged 
is)  c..aii  hardly  bo  called  liraziliflu  ;  and 
tliey  not  only  ii'sist  assimilation  by  the 
jH'Iiulaiiou.   but  aetuallj 


t  tint 


ud  asi 


I!  wimder  that  tho  Brazilian  u 
ipcine  uneasy. 

IPEAX    IMMIOKAXTS   ALWAYS    WKl, 

that  immigration  is  not  desin 
mtrary.  Brazil's  policy  baa  ahva 


Uh.. 


to  encourage  and  assist  her  newly  arnred 
immigrants,  tliongh  tlio  lil.i«ral  lan<l  grants 
and  other  concessions  of  former  times  liuve 
beeu  considerably  modified  owing  to  the 
abuses  that  arose.  Kurtbermoi'c.  finding  ttiat 
many  of  her  ■■  colonies  "  were  being  systemat- 
icaliy  pi-eyed  upon  by  envious  neighbors. — 
particularly  Argentina, — who  succeeiied  for  a 
time  in  diverting  the  bulk  of  thi-  new-comers 
of  Italian.  Spaiiisb.  or  south  European  ex- 
traction, Brazil  has  retaliated  by  imposing  a 
substantial  tax  upon  all  persons  leaving  tiie 
country,  a  measiiii!  that  baa  proved  as  effec- 
tive as  it  is  radical. 

These  south  Eurot>eans. — from  Italy.  t!ie 
Bouthern  provinces  of  Austria.  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  from  the  Madeira  Islands, 
— are  particularly  welcome  in  Brazil,  for  tbe 
very  i-eason.  it  would  appear,  that  Antrlo- 
Haxuns.  Teutons,  am!  Scandinavians  are  most 
welcomeintheUnitedStates,— viz..  their  ready 
ailaptatiiin  to  tbe  language  and  customs  of  the 
ci'untry.  Thuo.  while  the  Portuguese  and 
Italian  immigriinta  for  a  given  period  of  thir- 
teen years  (l.''7:t-H(i)  totaled  ■•Tl.{iW>.  against 
■j;[.(Hiti  iJermans,  or  nearly  ten  of  the  former 
to  one  nf  the  latter,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Ttalians  have  long  since  iden- 
tified iheiuselves  with  the  land  of  their  ad-.j.- 
tion,  while  the  Germans  have  Hocked  to  the 
iiiwns  or  "Colonies"  of  the  south,  and  in  the 
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Ueniians    to    the 


majority   of    caeca    ixn 
present  day.* 

This.  then,  is  Rrazira  race  problem.  With 
A  triple  fusion  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
BtateB,  modified  overywliere  by  climatic  and 
topographical  conditions,  and  by  the  varied 
proportions  of  the  prima!  slock  ;  a  dual  fusion 
in  Minaa  (icraes  and  the  etatea  immediately 
Bouth  of  liio,  with  a  steady  assimilation  of 
new  European  blood,  principally  Italian  and 
Portuffuese  ;  and  in  the  far  south  an  almost 
pure  Teutonic  population,  showing  little  tend- 
ency either  to  amalgamate  with  the  "natives" 
or  to  conform  to  their  standards, — with  three 
such  dissimilar  elements  as  these,  between 
which  it  is  but  natural  that  antipathies  and 
sectional  jealousies  should  arise,  homogeneity 
can  hardly  be  expected  for  centuries  to  come, 
if,  indeed,  a  partial  disintegration  does  not 
eventually  take  place,  severing  this  Uordian 
knot  for  all  time. 

AN   UNBROKEN   POLICY    OF   EXPANSION. 

Disintegration,  of  course,  is  an  unpleasant 
word  and  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Uio  (thongh 
it  is  heard  oCten  enough  in  Pari),  for  the  un- 

■A  DDinber  of  flourlnhliiK  Ilallan  "foIodIfb"  bIho 
exiat,  bat  relative 'to  the  extent  o(  Italian  Immigration 
are  anlmportant. 


swerving  policy  of  the  government,  under 
empire  and  republic  alike,  iias  been  expansion. 
— expansion  toward  the  Kiver  Plate,  whereby 
Uruguay  for  a  time  lost  her  independence 
and  never  regained  all  the  territory  that 
should  be  hera  ;  expansion  at  the  expense  of 
Paraguay  and  Peru,  and  more  recently 
Bolivia,  which  has  BUrrondcred  for  a  price 
her  rich  territory  of  Acre  ;  expansion  toward 
the  northwest  and  in  (iuiana,  where  a  recent 
award  has  deprived  France  of  a  largo  coveted 
area  and  added  it  to  this  insatiable  republic. 
Where  the  next  slice  is  to  come  from  it 
would  be  hard  to  predict  but  her  enemies 
think  that  the  trend  hereafter  will  be  south- 
ward, and  that  Paraguay  is  to  be  absor)ied 
and  Uruguay  reconquered.  This,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  suspicion  of  Argentina,  who, 
of  course,  would  never  consent  to  the  loss  of 
these  buffer  states,  and  is  already  regretting 
her  pact  with  t'liile  to  limit  her  armament. 
Report  has  it.  indeed,  that  the  treaty  has 
already  been  broken,  and  tiiat  Hrazil  is  to 
receive  the  object  lesson  of  an  efficient  army 
and  navy  guarding  the  River  Plate  countries, 
which  will  effectually  curb  any  desire  she  may 
have  to  expand  farther  in  that  direction. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
topography  of  Brazil  :  but  as  a  popular  mis- 
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conception  has  long  existed,  tlio  wliole  coun- 
try being  cummonly  spoken  of  aa  a  lowland 
plain,  bot,  Bwanipy.  ami  uniformly  unhealtti- 
ful,  it  may  be  welt  to  take  it  linsty  survey  of 
the  geiwral  conformation  liefoi'e  ileecribing 
liar  agricnltural  and  otijer  resources. 


)  statpB, — viz.,  Matto  (irosao,  Airiazonas, 
Fani. — oc-cu])yiiiy  a  Iprritory  larger  than 
■o])or.  witii  a  i»)]iulation  consiilei-ably 


tha 


,  (,f  Co 


Brazil,  be  il  known,  is  not  a  lowland  coun- 
try, quite  tbrt'O-fourtlis  of  her  territory  bav- 
in]; »D  altitudo  of  more  tlmn  flvr  liundrfd 
feet.  There  ia,  of  course,  the  vast  woodland 
plain  of  the  Amazon,  aptly  deucnlio.!  by  a 
recent  writer  as  her  '-terrii'iuiiouB  doiriain;" 
there  arc  the  pampas  bordi'ring  upon  I'ara- 
(fuay  and  Uru^^iiay,  iu  the  liiisiii  of  the  1'a- 
ran^  and  there  is  the  rilil»>n-Hke  strip  run- 
ning, practically  tlie  full  lenjitli  of  tho  cnaBt. 
the  ■  whole    aggregating,     pt'iijiijw,     sod.iiin) 


square  miles,  of  which  so 
lie  in  the  Amazon  country, 
huge,  irregularly  sliBjjed  iiiii 
the  borders  of  tho  Amaxt 
state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
a  diatance  of  qnite  l.oOli 
niilea.  In  tlie  main  this 
may  be  described  as  vast 
lii-rhlands  of  varying  alti- 
tii'iea  traversed  by  innumer- 
jiMe  watercourses,  mostly 
t:i.'  affluc-nts  of  one  or  the 
otli..r  i.f  the  great  river  sys- 
ti'tiisi.  iimi  Ijy  irregular 
Tiiuutitain  ranges,  two  of 
whidi.  converging  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
i<>nn  a  Li)rh  plateaua  third 
longer  than  I  taly,  which,  in- 
d •'!>'].  it  resembles  some- 
what in  cuu  figuration. 

I'l'lit-icidly,  Brazil  is  di- 
vidi'il  into  twenty-one  stales 
Uiii'lii'ling  the  federal  dis- 
tnct),  but  so  unequal  is  tin- 
division  that  three  of  thr^se 
einl>racx'  practically  her  en- 
well  as  a 


■I'ightlis,  at  Irast. 


Th 


ellni 


Yet  tliii  fertility  and  rrsnurces  of  this  region 
are  unboumkid.  Unci'  llie  bi-d  of  a  groat 
inland  si-n.  wliirh  spri'ud  from  tlio  Llanos  of 
Voni'zucla  to  tho  I'aiiipas  "!  Argentina,  the 
deptli-of  its  alluvial  dc|i<'sits  is  in  parts  quite 
incalcnlai'li'.  an  witni'ssi-d  by  iho  prodigal  dis- 
play of  v.-gctiible  life.  But  'simply  to  know  of 
this  untold  wialth  <if  soil  mid  fon'sc  diM's  not 
argue  its  prolitalilc  i 
oversanguine  ailvent 
lias  Icarn.-d  to  bis  c 
Amazon,  in    fai.-t.  pi 

(riiltiiri'  tliut  tliepcssi 
Tnited  f^lat.-s  .■ntisul  at  Vani  would  in  a 
iiicasiire  m-nm  jnsiilied.  nmch  as  it  oHended 
till'  states  ci.nrorn.'d.  l.i-t  ns  take  nn  extract 
from  tliis  now  famous  iiii'ssage.  wbii-h  is  ad- 
dressed to  C-lie  American  fortune-sci'ter  : 


ion.  as  many  an 
d  homo  -  seeker 
10  valh'y  of  the 
o  many  almost 
trade  and  agri- 
port  of  a  former 


por 


of  the 


1  up- 


oxcecd 

tlie  remaining  eightei'D 
which  lie  within  the  higli 
bind  regional  to  vfi  described 

gins  upon  t lie  coast.  Tliesi' 
latter,  however,  contain 
more  than  Uli  per  cent,  of  tlie 
[Mipulaiion,  bo  that  we  have 
the  amazing  spectacle  of 
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I.  bcHuiirully  situated.  fsHng  s  park. 


lUHlnlii  till 

II  tnllK  In  I 
111  (lie  wii 


hlriy  tiiiU'«wl<le,  Iibkh swift, 
(  llirmiKli  ll.  with  a  breadth 
..  Thr  thick  latent  Krowing 
iiH  th«  wi-ciilleil  bnnka.  Here 
r  Hlltc'it  ly  eli-vnlcil  ground  on 

rtictiil.  To  itmke  this  huge 
I  gniwrh  of  the  vast  matted 
Ih  iire<l<il,  niiit  it  Is  a  fact 
:)iU  rt'Klii"  ll">"  In  any  other 
rill.     Asi  oiie  wllH  or  Htenitin 

iiri>  M-i-ii  cH^cnxiuiial  patches 
,11,  fcriillllieworlillikewon- 
'o,  itnri  It  Ih  not  difficult  to 
■rttt If  f.i'<Uii«  on  them,  until 
nr  tit)>lrnii>rtilliaii  knec-ileep 
I10I1I-  of  the  real  coniil»teiicy 
M.ll.l  looking  niHUlcw;  it  is 
iii|>.  I  <lo  'lot  Miy  that  there 
K  liiiiil  on  the  Imiikit  of  the 
I  lii'i'i'  U  vi'ry  little,  ami  that 

iii'v  fDri'ili  lliiTc  nro  found 

iiIlK,  iiiilK,  oil".  iNilHiiniH,  and 
I  r  U  liiHiirmounlalile— they 
>  dliiiiioiiih  In  the  icrAvel  or 
ivHiii>.    'I'lii-ri'  !■>  a  ralKeini- 

lhl»'rlrii'«.<'l"itiy,  rowwoiKl, 

>>»|...    'I'll!'  furl  N  that  these 


.... 

1 1  1"  1" 

irv  nil-  11  mile  npart 
iml   Kir  illMaiit  from 

\.il 

1 (Ill-  III 

li.-1'l.nii 

H,.  l..ri".l  |.n-lu<'fniLy 
iiiU'linl"     Thi-stiiple 

articlea  of  food  for  th»  dweller 
on  the  Amazon  are  dried  pira- 
rucu,  a  huge,  fat  rlrer  flab,  and 
"farlnha,"  the  xtarch   of   the 

Grant  thatthe  colon  iHt  could 
get  land  \  grant  that  he  could 
raise  vegetables ;  grant  that  he 
could  raiHe  cattle ;  grant  that 
he  could  dnd,  cut,  and  haul  to 
the  rl  ver-brin  k  r  al  u  able  cahl  net 
wood«, — and  laMNertthathecan 
do  none  of  these  thiu)i» :  grant 
that  he  couhl  do  them  all ; 
grant  that  he  Hpoke  Portuguese 
fluently  ;  grant  that  he  had  be- 
come instantly  acclimated; 
grant  ail  this  and  more,  he 
would  then  be  canfroiit«d  with 
the  problem  of  where  to  find  a 
market  for  his  products.  Let 
him  believe  that  the  men  who 
have  lived  here  so  long  would 
aupply  such  as  are  wanted  In 
the  world's  markets  could  it  be 
done ;  but  the  expense  of  tak- 
ing them  to  snch  markets 
would  be  many  timee  the  value 
of  the  products  themselves.  A 
market  here?  No.  The  niarkets  of  Maoaos  and  Pari 
are  very  small,  and  are  fully  supplied  by  native 
capital. 

The  object  in  quoting  so  Mly  from  tliis  re- 
port, wtiicli  we  do  not  entirely  indoree,  is  to 
show  that  tbe  alluring  prospect  of  tropical 
exploitation  so  often  pictured  is  one  tliat  has 
two  sides,  both  of  wljich  must  iie  carefully 
and  intelligently  considered.  The  Amazon 
country,  like  the  Orinoco,  is  unquestionably  a 
dangerous  field  for  the  northern  colonist  or 
small  capitalist ;  yet  we  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  the  outlook  is  so  unpromising  if  • 
large  capital  be  employed.  The  lesson  to  be 
drawn  by  the  American  investor,  perhaps,  is 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  more  healthful 
upland  districts  to  be  prewintly  described, 
where  unlimited  opportunities  are  presented 
for  profitable  inv-'sltneiit,  where  the  climate 
is  less  taxing  and  lite  in  every  rcBpecfmore 
healthful  and  enjoyabl<'. 

Tlie  pi-oducts  now  being  exported  from 
"Amazonia"  are  rubber,  which  is  brought 
from  innumerable  up-river  points  to  be  trans- 
shipped at  Manans  or  I*flni  ;  lirazil  nuts,  an 
im[K)rtant  and  ini-rciiainK  export:  cacao,  sar- 
saparilia,  gums,  and  inauy  other  forest  prod- 
ucts, mostly,  however,  of  ii  medicinal  nature. 
The  e.Mensive  rosKwood  iind  mahogany  tracts 
are  as  yet  practically  utit'iuched.  the  valuable 
fipjinish  C('(Iar  is  used  only  locally,  and  uf  the 
hundri'ds  of  otln-r  run;  cabinet  woods  and 
(iyew„ods.  of  which  the  state  of  Amazonas 
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i  exhibited  four  hundred  and  forty-one 
ties  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  coinpara- 
.'  few  are  known  to  commerce. 
e  two  principal  porta  of  the  Amazon  are 
n  (above  referred  to  as  Pari),  a  prosper- 
ed enterprising  city  of  140.000  inbabit- 
and  her  rival,  Manaoa,  situated  nearly 
hoiisaud  miles  up-river,  with  a  steadily 
asing  population  ami  tra<)e. 

THE    HEART   OF   THE   CONTIIIENT. 

,tto  Grosso.  the  most  inaccessible  of  the 
Han  Btates,  embraces  the  upper  valley  of 
'araguay,  and  occupies  the  very  center 
le  continent.  Though  in  direct  tele- 
lie  communication  with  the  capital,  it 
le  reached  only  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres 
he  rivers  Parang  and  Paraguay,  the  dis- 
to  (,'uyab^.  the  state  capital,  being  near- 
ar  thousand  miles  from  Rio.  from  Ta- 
ga.  a  frontier  post  on  the  upper  Amazon, 
lyaba, — to  give  an  extreme  case.^is  a 
ace  of  Dearly  ten  thousand  miles  by  this 
itous  route,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only 
.vailable,  a  fact  that  forcibly  illustrates 
reeaing  need  of  internal  communications 
is  vast  region, 
is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  learn 


that  a  project  has  long  been  on  foot  to  con- 
nect the  head  waters  of  the  Jauru,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amazon,  with  the  Paraguay,  the  source* 
of  which  are  said  to  be  only  three  miles  apart. 
This  would  establish  complete  fluvial  commu- 
nication between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  upon  the  Orinoco,  which,  whatever 
its  benefit  to  commerce,  would  undoubtedly 
tend  to  the  ultimate  development  of  this 
practically  unknown  land. 

Matto  Grosso,  which  can  boast  of  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  Texas,  contains,  like  the  Am- 
azon region,  a  wealth  of  forest  and  natural 
products  almost  wholly  unexploited,  but  has 
also  a  large  upland  district,  rich  in  diamonda 
and  alluvial  gold,  wiiicli  is  at  present  attract- 
ing considerable  foreign  capital.  Let  the 
American  prospector  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  climate  here  is  probably  as  hot  as. 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country,  and 
think  twice  before  be  decides  to  set  out  for 
this  far-off  Eldorado, 

THK   GOLD    AND    DIAMOND    KEOION. 

The  richest  mineral  deposits,  of  course,  are- 
found  in  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  ba& 
been  famous  for  centuries  for  its  gold  and 
diamond  mines.     There   are   at    present    six 
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Inr^e  poM  mines  in  operation,  all  iinilor  for- 
fit,'ii  capital,  and  othora  are  rapidly  i>eing 
ojii'ned  :  yet  rich  as  is  tliis  field,  it  lias  appar- 
ent ly  never  appealed  to  the  American  in- 
vestor, Jiud  is  passing  almost  entirely  into  the 
liiiiids  of  lln-  KiiKlisti.  >[niigan(ise  is  also  a 
vahiiilile  product  of  this  state.  largo  ipianti- 
ties  -t  it  lindinir  its  wav  tn  the  riiiti.-d  .'^tatea 
for  use  ill  tlie  sti^el  itidiistiv,  Miniis  Ceraes, 
it  may  lie  iiuti-d  in  passiti;r,  is  the  most  popu- 
luiiH  stall'  in  the  i^iiiiilrv.  tlie  piipnlation  being 
,!..uhU.  that  of  \-ir«iriia.  or  e.)ual  to  the  re- 
piililii's  of  \'eiiezuda  and  I'rucuay  i-omliiued. 

TIIK    \OHTIIKAftTKHX    STATKS. — TlIK    HOMK   OF 

To  the  niirth  of  Minas  Geraes.  and  oeoupy- 
inp;  tlie  most  eastern  seetioa  of  Jirazii  tor, 
indeed,  of  nil  America),  is  a  Ki'oup  oi  nine 
states  with  an  aggiv^ate  population  of  (l.UOO,- 
Odd.  J{ieli  in  its  agricnltnral  products,  though 
too  near  tho  equator  to  c.\hil)it  the  enterprise 
of  its  more  soulln^ni  neighliurs,  this  region 
is  most  typical,  pi-rhaps.  of  the  Itrazil  of  the 
past.  Here  (Umrislied  tlie  gn-at  siifiar-cane 
esl,-ites  for  wliicli  African  slaves  were  first 
intniduced.  anil  thnu-rh  sugar  is  slill  a  staple 
proditi't,  especially  in  I'eruamliuco,  the  ruin- 
ous ci'mpetition  of  continental   beet   sugar. 


combined  with  the  almlition  of  slavery,  has 
given  the  industry  a  setback  that  may  last  for 
many  decades.  Pernambuco,  however,  has 
developed  a  flourishing  cotton  industry,  while 
IJahia,  which  suffered  equally  from  the  sugar 
depression,  has  encouraged  the  production  of 
tobacco  and  cacao,  for  botii  of  which  it  has 
earned  a  high  reputiition.  The  other  states 
of  this  grou])  export  a  variety  of  agricultural 
and  forest  products,  includingaldgldand  rub- 
ber, palm  wax,  etc.,  but  few  have  entirely 
given  up  the  production  of  sugar,  which  at 
tbe  present  time,  with  economic  management, 
gives  a  fair  pi'oUt  upon  the  investment. 
Jtahia,  it  may  be  added,  bas  imjiortant  cattle 
ranches  in  tbe  interior,  am!  is  the  fortunate 
{tossesaor  of  two  rare  products,  tbe  pissava 
filler,  used  so  e.\tensively  in  Kurope  for  tbe 
nianufactui-t^  of  brushes*  and  monosite,  a  min- 
eral sand  from  whtoli  thorium  is  extracted. 

K?ao  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Haliin.— whicb, 
like  Uelem  (Taru)  and  Recife  ireruambncol. 
i.s  known  in  KngUsh-speaking  countries  after 
the  name  of  the  state,  to  the  intense  annoy- 
ance of  its  citizens, — is  the  tbird  ciry  of  tbe 
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magnificent  bay.     It  may  come  as  a  surprise 

to  American  readers  to  ienru  that  ibis  city, 

bke  Kecife,  has  developed  important  manu- 

fuciui'es,  especially  of  cotton  goods,  and  bas 

recently  installed  an  up-to-date  electric  tram 

system. 

Tlie  electric  railway,  it  may  be  noted  in 
■g.  has  acquired  a  rather  unique  name 
throughout  Brazil, — viz,,  the  hntKl. — which  is 
said  to  have  become  a<lopted  in  Portugal  ae 
well.  The  word  originated  from  the  issue  of 
bonds  by  the  English  company  that  floated 
the  first  enterprise,    a  transaction    that    the 
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I  of  f^S"  Sii 
i.;..vp  tlian  -JOO.lUJO.'atpciut  UMim)  luoro  tlmn 
Kirift^,  wliii'h,  liicking  ai-i'oiinii(i<latiiiii  for  vcs 
i-.-Is  of  d<-i-p  draught,  f;in  l)ardly  expoct  M 
ira^ii  on  its  iiinre  fortuniil*!  rival.  In  visitiiisi 
J  lies.'  cities  oni^  is  always  struck  by  tlieir 
liiaiiv  points  of  similarity,  ani'mg  wbii'h  may 
!.<■  not«d  tlid  traci'fi  of  Biitcli  arcliit<;cturc 
■  ■liiifrinn  to  many  of  (lie  Imildinga,  a  legacy 
iidiiL  tlie  early  dava  of  Iliillaiid's  occupancy. 

Mentinn  has  not  been  made  of  tbc  coffee 
crop  of  Minas  Geraee  and  these  nortlieastern 
stales  Lecattse  of  its  insignificance  compared 
witli  the  vast  industry  that  has  developed' in 
the  soutli,  particularly  in  Uio  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo.*  To  this  district,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  one  vast  coffee  estate,-  the  world  ia 
as  much  dependi^nt  for  its  morning  beverage 
as  it  is  to  our  Southern  States  for  its  supply 
of  cotton;  and  fastidious  though  we  may 
think  ourselves  in  our  taste,  demanding  Java 
or  Mocha  or  various  Eastern  blends,  it  be- 
hooves  us  to  remember  that  we  are  almost 
wholly  indebted  to  Brazd  for  the  product,  no 
matter  vhat  names  thi.^  imaginative  dealer 
may  choose  to  apply. 

To  appreciate  the  immense  projxirtions  of 
Brazd'8  coffee  industry  let  us  examine  her  ex- 


poi-t  statistics,  bearing  in  mind  that  her  own 
pi.'oplc  arc  inveterate  coffi-e  -  drinkers,  ami 
hence  consume  a  large  (juantity  that  i.s  nut 
inchidc'd  in  thesi!  figures. 

lirazil's  total  exports  in  1!I04*  amounted  to 
*liil..->(i(l.U(ii)(AiinTicftngold).  of  which  coffee 
formed  slightly  mure  thjin  one-half,  or  #9(i.- 
0)Hi.ri(Hl.  This  menus  that  the  coffee  crop 
alone  brings  a  larger  income  to  the  country 
tlian  Chile  and  J'eru.  together,  realize  from 
their  lotal  exports,  that  it  is  tlireo  limes  the 
value  of  I'cirtngal's  exports,  and  six  times 
Ihose  of  Greece.  It  exceeds  the  entire  out- 
put of  mineral  oils  from  the  United  States,  is 
nearly  three  times  the  value  of  our  tobacco 
cxjiorts,  and  quite  five-sixths  that  of  our  iron 
and  stPfl.  It  is  worth  more  than  Canada's 
fi)r<'i;:n  trade  in  wheat  added  to  Australia's 
wool,  and  surpasses  the  entire  tea  output  of 
China,  India,  and  Ceylon.  Such  is  the  value 
to  Brazil  of  a  little  shrub,— called  by  courtesy 
a  tree. — which,  introduced  as  an  ex])eriment 
but  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  has  become  the 
staple  crop  of  a  vast  district,  clothing  her 
hills  and  valleys  with  rich  verdure  and  ever 
tearing,  ungrudgingly,  the  precious  bean  so' 
indispetisalile  to  man's  comfort    ami    enjoy- 
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furtliorinorc.  tlir  8(>il  in 
m&iiv  localities,  cfiprcinlly 
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litiH  li(-fiiiiu'  a  L'lfiiii  mill  ]in>H[H-roiiscity.  .Sau. 
riiulo,  ilii'  ctiiiitiil  <>{  ihi-ifliiti!  of  tlio  Baiiie[uiin« 
iinil  til.'  Bfi'oii.l  C11V  iif  tliR  reimlili..-,  is  one'- 
[if  till-  linest  (-iti.'H  in  H.iutli  Aniorica.  Situ- 
.iti'il  iit  an  I'li'vati-.n  <-f  ■-'..".Dil  fcot,  cnjorinK  a, 
ili-lifrlitfii!  siilitri'[ii<-:il  (-jiiiinte.  anil  proriileil 
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inclmiing  its  famous  breweries; 
metric  railway  is  interosting  to  the 

from  the  fact  that  it  is  owned  in 
aing  one  of  a  number  of  recent  sue- 
terprises  in  Ilrazil  (notably  the  Rio 


Janeiro  tram  syBtuiii)  financed  by  Canadian 
capital.  Particularly  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, is  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  the  line  wliicb 
connects  this  city  with  riantos  and  conveys 
the  bulk  of  thi;  coScu  crop  to  tidewater. 
This  is  owned  by  an  Enjx- 
lieii  corn]>any,  as  are  several 
of  the  railroads  in  Sao  Pau- 
lo, and  liBB  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  for- 
eign invcatinenta  in  the 
country. 

Soutli  of  Sao  Paulo  lie 
three  iiuportantetates,  witJi 
an  aggregate  population  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 
ParanA.  the  first  of  these, 
is  rich  in  grazing  lands,  and 
supplies  many  of  the  nortii- 
ern  cities  with  beef,  ship- 
ping the  hides  to  .America 
andEurope.  Itisalsouoted 
for  its  production  of  nnilc, 
or  Paraguayan  tea,  which  is 
largely  consumwi  in  the 
aouthern  tern  pi- rate^  zone  as 
a  substitute  fur  coffee,  and 
iniiwr- 
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it  known,  is  tlie  least  harmful  of  all  stimu- 
lating beverages,  and  can  be  produced  and  sold 
at  a  much  Lower  price  than  either  tea  or  coffee. 


n 


GERMAN    BRAZIL. 


»» 


Santa  Caterina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  as 
already  mentioned,  constitute  what  is  known 
as  ''German  Brazil."  Their  products  are 
principally  agricultural  and  mineral,  though 
sheep-raising  has  become  an  important  indus- 
try in  the  south  of  Rio  Grande.  Porto  Alegre, 
the  capital  of  the  latter  state,  is  a  prosperous 
city  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and.  though  situated  iipon  a  shallow 
lagoon,  is  becoming  an  important  port.  What 
the  population  and  wealth  of  this  southern 
region  may  be  within  a  generation  or  two 
it  would  bo  rash  to  predict,  but  all  who  have 
visited  it  are  agreed  that  its  future  is  indeed 
a  brilliant  one. 

Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil  and  the 
second  city  south  of  the  equator,  can  only  be 
touched  upon  in  this  brief  space.  Thougli 
outdistanced  by  its  huge  rival  upon  the  River 
Plate,  it  is  indeed  a  great  and  wondrous  city, 
and  with  its  marvelous  environment  could 
not  fail  to  delight  the  northern  tourist.  Its 
beautiful  harbor  is  already  world-famed,  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  city  is  now 
engaged  upon  a  gigantic  improvement,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000,000,  which  will  trans- 
form the  sloping  beach  into  a  great  mole,  or 
sea  wall,  serving  for  the  accommodation  of 
shipping,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  what 
has  heretofore  proven  a  constant  menace  to 
the  public  health.  Rio,  like  Buenos  Ayres, 
is  fast  becoming  a  manufacturing  center;  and 
can  boast  of  its  flour  mills,  woolen  factories, 
slioe  factories,  tanneries,  machine  shops,  etc., 
while  in  Petropolis,  a  beautiful  suburb  situ- 
ated in  the  mountains  across  the  bay,  are  two 
recently  established  silk  mills.  All  of  which 
would  go  to  show  that  we  may  soon  have  a 
more  formidable  competitor  in  these  markets 
than  England,  or  even  Germany. 

A    NEW    CAPITAL    CHOSEN. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  reader  to 
h^arn  that  Rio  is  not  destined  always  to  be 
.tlie  capital  of  the  republic,  but  such  is  the  ex- 
pressed will   of  Congress.     The  site  for  the 


new  capital  is  on  a  beautiful  plateau  in  the 
more  central  state  of  Goyaz,  and  there,  we 
are  told,  will  be  founded  a  model  city  which, 
connected  in  time  by  rail  with  the  various 
states  and  most  important  cities,  will  become 
the  type,  as  it  were,  of  a  united  people,  the 
harbinger  of  a  true  national  sentiment  of  har- 
mony and  good-will. 

On  the  whole,  Brazil  has  proved  herself  to 
be  by  no  means  un progressive.  Like  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  she  owes  much  to  foreign  cap- 
ital and  enterprise  ;  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  her  agricultural  «*esources,  notably 
the  coffee  and  sugar  industries,  have  been 
largely  self-developed.  Even  in  the  building 
of  railroads,  the  Brazilian  has  taken  his  part, 
and  several  of  the  principal  lines  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government.  -This  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  it  must  be  confessed, 
yet  the  roads  are  a  valuable  asset,  and  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  national 
debt  is  compared  with  .that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing republics. 

A  STEADY  PROGRESS  APPARENT. 

In  education,  advancement  has  necessarily 
been  slow.  With  a  vast  peon  class,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  which  is  but  recently  removed 
from  slavery,  it  could  hardly  be  expected,  nor 
would  it  be  desiral)le,  that  schools  sliould 
spring  up  too  rapidly.  Nevertheless,  murh  is 
being  done  to  reduce  the  widespread  illiter- 
acy, while  many  of  the  academies  and  colleges 
of  the  cities  are  a  credit  to  the  nation. 

As  to  the  government,  the  reader  is  now  in 
a  fair  position  to  judge  for  himself.  Its  meth- 
ods, of  course,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  Latin- American  states,  an<l  office-hold- 
ers,  as  in  Argentina  or  Peru:  or  in  our  own 
country,  'for  that  matter,  are  often  inclined 
to  sacrifice  patriotism  for  their  own  selfish 
interests.  But  in  taking  an  unprejudiced 
view  of  the  entire  countrv,  as  we  have  herein 
endeavored  to  do,  it  is  apparent  that  real 
progress  is  being  made.  Sorely  handicapped, 
as  she  is,  by  the  heterogeneousness  of  her  pop- 
ulation, and  embarrassed  by  her  very  size  and 
unwieldiness,  Brazil  is  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  problem.s  that  confront  her.  nor  is  she 
without  strength  to  attempt  her  tasks,  and  a 
reasonable  confidence  in  what  lies  ahead. 
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OPENING   OF   SHOSHONE    RESERVATION. 


BY   N.    H.    DARTON. 

(GeologiHt,  I'liitnl  Stntes  Geulogkitl  S 


■vey.) 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  lias  recently 
issued  a  proclamation  anaoiuicing  that 
on  Augoat  1j  a  large  part  of  the  Shoslione, 
or  \Vind  Biver,  ReservatioD,  in  central  Wyo- 
ming, will  be  opened  for  eettlemcnt.  Tbo 
district  is  of  great  extent,  and  lies  in  one  of 
the  niost  isolati'd  and  k-ast-known  portions  of 
tlie  national  duiiiain.  The  opening  will,  as 
usual,  attract  a  large  number  of  people  with 
bi>:h  hopes  of  fine  ranch  lands,  rich  mineral 
claims,  and  chances  for  business  and  specula- 
lion,  an.)  the  demand  for  information  regard- 
ing the  resources  and  prospects  has  been  un- 
usually large.  Orusa  exaggerations  are  rife 
as  to  the  extent  of  aj^ricuttural  lands  and 
alleged  rich  minpra!  discoveries,  which  will 
undoubtedly  occasion  much  loss  and  disap- 
pointmenl  to  those  who  aro  misled  by  them. 
During  the  summer  of  1905  the  writer  made 
an  examination  of  some  portions  of  the  area, 
including  an  exploration  of  the  Owl  Creek 
Mountains,  which  occupy  tbo  northern  portion 
of  the  reservation,  and  the  results  are  now 
in  course  of  publication. 

The  portion  of  the  reservation  to  be  opened 
lies  north  of  Wind  Kiver  and  east  of  Popoa- 
^ie  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  with  an  area  of  some- 
what over  "J, 000  square  niilea.  or  about  1,500- 
001)  acres.  The  northern  third  consists  of  the 
Owl  Creek  Mountains,  and  the  southern  por- 
tion comprises  a  wide  area  of  rolling  plains 
and  badlands  in  tlie  Wind  River  basin.     It 


includes  the  bottom  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  Big  Horn  River  and  those  on  the  north 
side  of  Wind  River,  parts  ot  which  will  be 
immediately  available  for  agriculture.  This 
region  is  mostly  at  an  altitude  of  between 
4,800  and  6,000  feet,  with  a  fine  cool  climate, 
but  having  a  mean  annual  rainfaU  of  only 
13  inches,  an  amount  too  small  for  agricul- 
ture without  irrigation.  The  two  rivere  above- 
mentioned  carry  a  large  volume  of  water, 
which  can  be  utilized  for  extensive  irrigation. 
One  high-line  ditch  from  Wind  River. is  a 
promising  proposition  which  would  reclaim  a 
wide  area  of  the  higher  elopes.  The  bottom 
lands  along  the  rivers  will  accommodate  a 
moderate  number  of  ranches  with  fields  which 
can  be  easily  irrigated.  The  great  prairies 
between  the  valleys  will  pasture  large  num- 
bers of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  although 
some  areas  are  too  far  from  water  to  be  util- 
ized for  this  purpose,  and  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  bad-lands  which  bear  but  little  sod. 
The  principal  prospocts  for  minerals  are  in 
the  Owl  Creek  Muuutains.  where  the  older 
rocks — granite,  diorite.  diabase,  and  gneiss 
— are  exposed  in  several  areas.  These  rocks 
are  somewhat  mineralized  in  places,  but  a 
cursory  examination  found  but  little  that  was 
promising.  Small  samples  of  rich  gold  ore 
are  alleged  to  have  come  from  these  moun- 
tains, and  it  is  possible  that  tiie  close  pros- 
pecting to  which  the  mountains  will  bo  eub- 
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wcHliTii  comer  of  tlie  rcscrvutiDii,  anil  the 
frri^at  mass  of  geologically  young,  volcanic 
rdclis  of  this  range  may  provo  metalliferous. 
Bs  in  the  Kirwin  region  fartlier  north.  Con- 
Bidi-ralilo  pn  I  spec  ting,  however,  appears,  to 
have  yieliieil  no  enoouragement.  Along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  tliere  are  coal  fields 
with  thin  U-ds  of  lignite  coal,  which  may  be 
of  local  value  to  ranches.  Some  of  tlie  sand- 
stones which  pitch  buheath  the  plains  may 
contain  petroleum,  liut  no  evi'lence  of  its 
presence  was  found  in  any  outcrops,  although 
it  occurs  to  a  limited  L'.vtent  south  of  the 
ri-siTvation.  TIiitc  is  a -small  amount  of 
scattered  pine  timber  in  the  mountains,  and 
coltonwoods  along  the  river  bottom  lands, 
which  will  serve  for  local  supply  and  fuel. 

Heretofore,  the  reservation  has  been  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  railroads,  but 
branches  of  the  North  western  and  Burlington 
systems  are  now  nearly  completed,  the  first  to 
Shoshoni.  at  tlie  eastern  edge,  and  the  Bur- 
lington to  Worland.  in  Big  Horn  basin,  thirty 
miles  nortb  of  the  reservation.  Tiiere  are  two 
small  towns  near  the  reservation — Lander  to 
the  south  and  Thermopolis  to  the  northeast — 
which  are  on  regular  stage  lines. 

Under  the  present  wise  policy  of  the  Interior 


Department,  the  homestead  privileges  are  as- 
signed by  lot  to  those  who  have  registered  in 
person,  between  July  113  and  :!1.  at  Lander. 
Shoslioni,  Thermopolis,  and  Worland.  and 
there  will  be  no  chance  for  the  lawless  riot  and 
speculatio.ns  of  the  old-time  land  openings. 
After  registering,  persons  may  examine  tlie 
lands, and. beginning  on  Atigust  l.>,hi 
entries  may  be  made  at  Lander  in  tlie 
determined  by  lot.  None  of  the  land  ii 
but  the  prices  are  very  low,  and  the  rt 
will  be  paid  to  the  Indians. 
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a  nmiiljer  of  critical  articles  published  in 
E'inip.-im  ftinl  AiiuTK-an  perioilicala.  In  a 
sti-uiij;  article  in  Ciie  Vii'iina  .\>."'  /•■.■-■(>  p.;syr. 
Ueorg.-  iSiTiiai-a  Siiaw  chara.'t.-iizes  lier  ;is  the 
must  iiii..h;rn  of  mo.leni  w.jinen.  ,\lthauf;h 
she  pijtvi'ii  so  often  with  Henry  Irvinir.  she 
wa^  iiu'erly  iiuliki;  Jiiiii.  --  If  Shiikesp<'ari!  ha<l 
met  hvitiij  on  the  strppt,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  -lie 
WiniM  have  reeogniKed  in  him  iinntediiitely 
a  distiiiKuishi'd.  tvpi;  of  the  family  of  artists. 
If  lie  had  met  Ellen  Terry  he  would  have 
stared  ut  her  Hki;  at  a  new  and  irresistiVIy 
charming  type  of  wnman.  Sarfient's  picture 
of  her  as  /.«•///  M,irli-'/i  will  stand  out  anion;r 
all  the  pictures  of  distinguished  women  as 
one   wliu  hears  no  reseniblauce  to  anybody 

The  genial  Max  lieerbohtn  believes  that  it 
is  Miss  Terry's  "  Englishness "  that  has 
ma<b'  iier  so  successful  before  English  auiii- 
ences.  It  has  also,  be  hohla,  contributed 
largely  to  her  tacccss  with  Shakespeare. 
"Hera  is  a  loose,  irregular,  instinctive  art, 
.  .  .  and  it  is  just  because  her  art  ia  ao  spon- 
taneous. BO  irreducible   to   forinulte,  tiint   sho 


has  been  and  is  tnatcliless  in  Sliakeapeare's 
comedies.  She  lias  just  the  quality  of  ex- 
uberance that  ia  right  for  those  heroines. 
Without  it  not  all  her  sense  of  beauty  would 
have  helped  her  to  bo  the  perfect  Bealricr, 
the  perfect  I'i'il.'a.  that  she  is.  In  modern 
comedy,  that  virtue  becomes  a  defect." 

Miss  Terry  visited  tiiia  country  several 
times.  With  Sir  Henry  Irving  she  made  a 
successful  and  long-remembered  tour  several 
}'ears  a^o.  She  made  her  first  appearance  at  . 
the  Princess  Theater,  in  London,  under  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean  when  only  eight  years  old,  and 
played  first  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  -The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  She  was  married  at 
an  early  age  to  the  famous  painter,  George 
Frederick  Watts,  but  the  marriage  proved  un- 
happy and  a  separation  followed  eoon.  In 
1968  she  was  married  a  second  time,  to 
Charles  Wardell,  an  actor  whose  stage  naniu 
waa  Charles  Kelley.  Her  son,  who  is  known 
as  Gordon  Craig,  has  already  made  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  as  a  stage  director.  Miss 
Terry  has  a  beautiful  country  home  at  Win- 
ch elsea,  Sussex. 


(Fourteen  Tenja  appear  In  this  zronp  and  Beven  others  were  Included  la  Uie  cast.) 


IE    HISTORICAL    PAGEANT   AT   WARWICK, 
ENGLAND. 


IRING  the  firet  week  of  July  a  rt'inark- 
able  historical  apecUicle  was  presented 
I  open  air  on  the  lawDs  of  'Warwick 
t,  in  England.  Two  thousand  actors 
part  in  tliia  splendid  panoramic  and  <lra- 
I  repreeentation  of  t!ie  history  of  War- 
lioin  the  year  40  a.d.  till  1694,  each 
,  which  was  the  same  on  each 
:  days,  lasting  two  and  one -half 

L 

«  projector  %sd  director  of  the  Warwick 
Rut  WIS  the  <inaa  who  made  ao  marked  a 
«K  of  the  hibtorical  drama  at  Sherl>orne, 
^lite,  in  IfiOS,— Mr.  Louis  X.  Parker, 
pageant  celebrated  the  thousandth  anni- 
try  of  the  conquest  of  ilercia  by  Queen 

I  in  the  case  of  Sherborne,  as  far  as  pos- 
everytliing  for  tlie  pageant  liad  been  de- 

>d  and  inaile  in  Warwick.     Local  artists 

:ned  nearly  all  the  costumes  for  the  two 

land  performers,  and  no  pa ' 

isare  the  accuracy  of  the 

sh  Museum  treasures  were 

int ;  illustrations  in  rare  1 
while    the 

V'arwick  wortiiya 

;corilance  witli  rubbinga  taken  fryui  his 

!  tomb  in  St.  Mary's  CImrcii.  close  by, 
of  Warwick's  dress  was  cot-ied  fnxn  tlii- 

-ux  Tai^stry:  and  the  An.'ieiit  Krilou* 
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wore  deerskins  fi-oin  a  Warwickshire  park. 
Even  the  fearsome  head  of  tlie  Dun  Cow, 
which  Guy  slew  ou  Dunsmore  Heath,  near 
Warwick,  was  produced  by  Warwick  crafts- 
men, Que<-n  Elizabeth's  state  barge  and  state 
coach  alone  were  not  produced  in  the  town. 

Instead  of  going  all  through  the  eleven 
episodes,  beginning  with  tlie  Dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity l,SaO  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Cym- 
beline,  and  ending  with  William  and  Mary's 
state  visit  to  Warwick  in  1 694,  after  the  Qreat 
Fire,  let  us  recall  some  of  the  figures  wiiich 
must  have  most  impressed  every  one  present. 
So  vividly  was  the  past  brought  back  that 
next  day  one  found  himself  thinking  of  King- 
maker Warwick,  Piers  Gaveston,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  living  people,  of  whose  doings 
there  might  be  accounts  in  tho  day's  paper. 

The  central  figure  of  tlie  pageant  is  in  real- 
ity not  Queen  Elhelfieda,  but  Elizabetli,  "the 
greatest  Gloriana "  of  the  poets.  In  the 
spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  it  is  the 
year  157*2  which  is  chosen,  when  Ambrose 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  entertained  lier  at 
Warwick  Castle.  Warwick  and  Leycester 
(the  founder  of  Leycester  hospital,  wliicli,  of 
course,  figures  in  tiie  pageant)  suddenly  de- 
scend upon  the  rather  quarrelsome  burgesses, 
whom  tliey  throw  into  great  consternation  by 
the  announeeiJient  that  '-the  jewel  of  Eny;- 
laiid  "■  iscciiriiiii:.     .\  tliione  is  hastily  biougl;t 
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J  \:.'i'ii  iv.l   »i«rs  rcflicti-i]  in  the  caiin  wat«r. 

s  r..ne.i  sl^.wly  liown  tin.'  iHsutiful  river, 
•x-.\\  liie  jinrk  utiil  falli.>w  (.h'cr  li-yond  and 
;he  si'ft  wo."llanilB  beyond  apiin. 

lUlier  diaractiTB  that  were  i.'xcepiii'nftlly 
vividly  brought  before  the  8i«-ctators  were 
tho  h'p'iidary  Guy  of  Warwick,  in  liia  Knight 
Teiniiliir'BC(ii<iume,  Onyde  ileauchainp/Kofter 
dc  Nc'wbiirjili,  and  all  theother  earls  of  War- 
wick, notubly  liirh&rd  Xeville. — Kingmaker 
Warwick,  ■■  proud  si'ttirr-up  and  pullor-dowD 
of  kings  ; "  I'iers  iiiivtiston.  in  gold-colored 
short  cloak  with  i>ink  Bilk  liuiag,  white 
lin-echi's,  hijili  white  boots  wiih  prf|ioBt«rou*- 
ly  long  tiK-8,  and  clminurmor  doublet ;  -I^nis 
XI.,  the  crafty  old  French  king,  magnificent 
in  crimson  velvet,  ermine- bordered  mUitla, 
ove;-  black  and  gold-furred  tunic, — excellently 
act<-d.  and  most  realistic  ;  and  little  Master 
William,  of  ,'^tratford.  who  does  not  yet 
know  his  siirQame.  It  is  a  pretty  idea  to 
make  the  little  buy  stand  at  the  very  end  <m 
the  dais,  just  loft  by  the  Mutlter  Warwick 
and  her  fourteen  daughters,  till  the  last  per- 
foriuiT  has  disappeared  after  the  glorious 
final  march  around,  and  kiss  his  hand  to  the 
audience  in  ti>ken  tliat  '■  our  revels  now  ana 
endiM]." 

We  have  touched  on  only  a  few,  a  very 
few.  of  ilie  many  eliarma  of  this  most  chann- 
iug  s].iTtuele. 
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THE  TRAFFIC   MANAGER  AND  THE  SHIPPER. 


BY  PHILIP  S.  FISKE. 

[The  following  article  is  a  frank  presentation  of  the  railroads*  attitude  in  the  rate  controversy.  It  i;- 
more  than  that ;  for  it  shows  in  a  concrete  way  the  nature  of  some  of  the  specific  problems  that  confront  the 
men  to  whom  have  been  intrusted,  under  our  transportation  system,  the  direction  and  control  of  the  inland 
shipping  business  in  this  country.  Articles  in  our  May  and  July  numbers  by  Commissioner  Prouty,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  government  rate  regulation^  and  other  recent 
contributions  to  this  magazine  have  emphasized  various  aspects  of  the  rate  discussion  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  public— The  Editor.]  ' 


SOMEBODY  has  said  that  the  men  who 
make  railroad  rates  hold  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hollows  of  their  hands. 
That  they  can  build  up  and  tear  down  indus- 
tries, populate  and  devastate  communities, 
make  business  enterprise  flourish  or  reduce  it  to 
ig^ominious  failure  as  best  suits  their  purposes, 
— these  are  the  powers  that  have  been  attribut- 
ed to  them  in  the  discussion  which  during  the 
past  few  months  has  undertaken  to  set  before 
the  country  the  intricate  relations  between  our 
people  and  the  agencies  that  furnish  them 
transportation.  But  what  manner  of  m^n 
these  are,  and  how  they  really  apply  their 
power  day  by  day,  no  one  has  told. 

The  railroad  traffic  manager  must  ber  to  the 
manner  bprn  in  his  profession  ;  but  all  the 
natural  equipment  in  the  world  is  of  no  use 
to  him  without  the  schooling  of  hard  experi- 
ence, the  higher  training  of  well-sustained 
responsibility.  The  skill  his  task  requires 
might  be  compared  with  that  of  the  great 
physician,  whose  diagnosis  is  the  result  of  so 
many  subtle,  instinctive  turns  of  judgment 
that  he  could  not  explain  its  processes.  The 
two  men  select  their  method  of  treatment  and 
apply  their  remedies  with  the  same  sureness 
and  precision. 

BUILDING    UP    A    BOAD*S   TRAFFIC. 

t 

The  traffic  manager  must  be  adept,  not  in 
one  business  or  in  a  score  of  businesses,  but 
in  a  hundred  lines  of  enterprise.  He  must 
know  people,  and  places,  and  industries  ;  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  the  markets  for 
finished  products  ;  the  comparative  resources 
of  individual  producers  and  shippers  and  all 
that  affects  them.  Only  by  living  the  life  of 
his  whole  territory,  by  personal  observation 
and  personal  contact,  by  seeing  with  his  own 
eyes,  hearing  with  his  own  ears,  grasping 
with  his  own  hands,  can  he  get  such  knowl- 
edge. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  the  freight-traffic  man  acts 


is  that  he  must  make  money  for  his  road. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  in  the  world's 
history  when  it  was  thought  that  the  way  to 
make  the  most  money  was  to  ch&rge  the 
highest  prices,  but  twentieth-century  econom- 
ics do  not  regard  that  as  a  safe  and  sound 
rule.  The  more  a  railroad  s  territory  ships 
out,  the  more  money  comes  back  to  it  and 
the  more  of  what  is  produced  elsewhere  will 
be  brought  in  to  add  comfort,  or  maybe 
luxury,  to  living.  Get  all  the  business  you 
can  at  a  fair  profit,  is  the  idea,  but  be  sure 
you  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  bring  still  more 
traffic  later  on  by  increasing  the  earning 
power,  and  so  the  purcliasing  pow^^  of  the 
people  who  live  along  yoiir  line.    ,    », 

THE   TRAFFIC    MANAOEB*S    BESPONStflLITT. 

Naturally,  then,  the  traffic  manager  has 
every  incentive  to  be  a  builder  of  in<^ustries. 
It  is  entirely  against  his  interest  to  destroy. 
No  enterprise  is  too  small,  no  shipper  too  in- 
significant, to  receive  his  careful  considera- 
tion. Be  his  territory  East  or  West^  his  line 
a  long  one  or  a  short  one,  the  variety  of  ques- 
tions that  come  to  a  traffic  manager  every  day 
for  immediate  solution  is  well-nigh  appalling. 
Letters  and  telegrams  run  from  seven  hun- 
dred or  eight  hundred  to  twice  that  number; 
and  besides  the  mail  there  are  the  visitors, — 
dozens  of  them. 

All  manner  of  propositions  are  presented. 
Many  of  thorn  may  be  reduced  to  simple  in- 
quiries as  to  the  rate  on  a  given  commodity  ; 
others  are  demands  for  favors  or  allowances  ; 
people  who  intend  establishing  new  industries 
ask  for  ratings  ;  some  want  special  classifica- 
tions for  their  goods.  There  are  complaints, 
petitions,  demands,  threats, — all  the  miscel- 
laneous odds  and  ends  of  a  correspondence 
that  covers  every  possible  subject  the  traffic 
manager  can  be  supposed  to  deal  with,  and  a 
multitude  of  things  wiiich  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  bring  within  his  field. 

Routine    matters   can  be    turned   over  to 
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clerks,  of  course,  but  ultimately  the  traflBc 
manager  is  responsible  for  everything  done  in 
Ills  department,  and  all  cases  of  importance 
are  referred  to  him.  Even  then,  when  the 
fixed  policy  of  his  company  is  involved,  or 
when  other  interests  than  his  own  are  to  be 
considered,  he  naturally  cannot  act  without 
consultation.  A  decision  on  a  freight  rate  is 
so  important,  so  many  people  have  stakes  in 
it.  its  effect  is  so  far-reaching,  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  arrived  at  liastily,  or  without  full 
knowledge  of  every  circumstance  that  bears 
upon  it. 

Everybody  seems  to  turn  to  the  traffic 
manager  for  information,  advice,  assistance, 
consolation.  In  the  procession  are  people 
with  real  grievances,  and  people  with  imag- 
inary trouliles,  and  people  who  are  just 
downright  grasping  and  do  not  care  who 
knows  it.  It  isn't  always  a  nice  side  of  human 
nature  the  captain  of  transportation  sees. 
Still,  he  will  vouch  for  the  honesty  and  fair- 
ness of  the  average  American  business  man 
who  can  see  both  sides  of  a  question. 

THE    DISTANCE    BASIS    FOR    RATES. 

For  instance,  not  long  ago  a  man  wlio  had 
been  manufacturing  clothing  in  a  place  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  one  of 
the  big  cities  moved  his  modest  plant  to  a 
little  town  in  the  next  State,  on  a  branch 
from  the  main  line  of  railroad,  which  brought 
him  within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  distribut- 
ing center.  The  freight  rate  from  the  two 
points  was  the  same.  By  the  time  he  had 
paid  his  bills  for  moving  and  getting  settled 
he  began  to  look  al»out  for  a  way  to  save?  in 
the  next  few  months  enough  to  cover  these 
expenses. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  moved  because  his  wife 
had  relatives  in  their  new  home  and  it  didn't 
make  very  much  difference  to  him  where  his 
shop  was  located.  Moving  had  not  been  a 
matter  of  business  at  all,  and  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  inquire  in  advance  whether  it 
would  cost  him  loss  or  more  to  ship  goods  from 
one  point  than  from  the  other.  But  the  first 
time  he  rode  to  the  city  on  his  mileage  book 
he  noticed  that  the  distance  was  twenty  miles 
shorter  tlian  he  had  formerly  had  to  travel, 
and  he  remembered  that  he  was  paying 
just  the  same  freight  rate  that  he  had  always 
paid.  So  he  made  a  bee-line  for  the  freight 
traffic  department  when  he  got  to  the  terminal 
station. 

The  traffic  manager  explained  to  him  that 
his  factory  had  been  on  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad,  while  now  it  was  on  a  branch  built 


largely  to  accommodate  the  town  he  had  re- 
cently moved  into.  It  cost  tlie  road  propor- 
tionately a  good  deal  more  to  do  business  on 
such  a  branch  t'lian  on  the  main  line,  because 
the  volume  of  traffic  was  so  much  less.  At  first, 
all  the  clothing  manufacturer  could  see  was 
that  he  was  now  paying  25  cents  for  each 
hundred  pounds  carried  a  liundred  miles, 
whereas  he  used  to  pay  only  25  cents  to  send 
a  hundred  pounds  120  miles;  -and  that  is 
neither  right  nor  fair,"  he  concluded. 

**What  wouUl  you  consider  right  and  fair, 
then  ?"  the  railroad  man  asked. 

*'  Well,  the  distance  is  about,  a  fifth  less, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  rate  ought  to  be  about 
a  fifth  less." 

Over  the  traffic  manager's  face  spread  a 
reminiscent  smile.  Shippers  had  been  put- 
ting that  same  argument  up  to  him  at  least 
once  a  day  for  eighteen  years,  since  he  was 
promoted  from  the  general  freight  agent's 
office. 

*' Suppose  I  make  your  rate  20  cents."  he 
suggested.  ^'  You  would  consider  that  a  fair 
basis  on  which  to  work,  would  vou  ?  " 

Of  course  he  would,  and  already  the  cloth- 
ing magnate's  eye  glittered  with  the  spirit  of 
vindication. 

''Very  well.  Perhaps  some  of  our  other 
shippers  wouldn't  like  it,"  the  traffic  man 
went  on.  "but  we  would  be  glad  to  do  busi- 
ness with  you  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  a  hun- 
dred miles.  Lot's  see  ;  you  send  quite  a  little 
to  Buffalo,  I  think  ?  Yes  ?  Well,  that's  ap- 
proximately 500  miles,  which  would  make  the 
rate  there  a  dollar,  say.  We  only  charge  you 
35  cents  now,  so  if  you  have  your  rates  made 
on  a  distance  basis  tliat  will  help  offset  what 
we  shall  lose  on  the  shorter  hauls." 

The  shipper's  face  fell  for  an  instant,  but 
the  traffic  man  continued  : 

"  You  send  something  to  Chicago  once  in 
a  while,  don't  you  ?  That's  about  a  thousand 
miles,  so  your  rate  would  be  f;2.  Yes,  1  know 
you  are  only  paying  75  cents  now,  but  that 
rate  is  based  on  railroad  practice,  and  not  on 
this  distaiice  plan  you  think  would  lio  more 
satisfactory.  Don't  see  how  you  would  gJMU 
very  much  ?  No,  neither  do  1  ;  but  I  don't 
see  how  the  railroad  would  make  very  much 
if  it  knocke<l  five  cents  off  this  short-haul  rate 
we  arc  talking  about,  either." 

After  a  little  further  talk,  it  was  settled. 
The  shipper  went  away  knowing  more  about 
railroad  inetho<ls  than  he  had  understood  be- 
fore and  perf(fetly  willing  t<>  leave  something 
to  tlie  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
viil(Hl  him  with  transportation. 
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ASKING    THE    RAILROAD    TO    DO    THE    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Sonietiiries  whole  boards  of  trade  or  corn, 
mittees  of  prominent  citizens  arrive  at  the 
railroad  office  in  a  body.  In  one  case  a  dele- 
gation i)i  (jighteen  from  an  up-couutry  town 
made  its  bashful  appearance.  One  of  its 
mernbtirs  had  writt<'n  a  week  before,  making 
one  of  those  propositions  which  is  iinpossi'.;le 
on  its  fac<i  to  the  man  of  affairs,  but  w^hich 
must  }•('  tJiikcd  over  for  a  satisfactorv  s<»ttle- 
nu'nt.  an<l  tin-  traffic  manager  had  replied  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  in  his 
office  at  any  time. 

••  Vou  s«'c,  it's  just  this  way,''  the  spokes- 
man bfgan.  '•  We're  seven  miles  from  the 
railroad.  I'p  to  a  fortnight  ago  we  had  to 
teaFu  c'Vfrything  tlown  to  the  depot,  and  it 
cost  UH  considerable.  Since  they  opened  the 
electric,  linii.  the  first  of  the  month,  we  can 
Mend  our  milk  and  eggs  and  truck  down  to 
your  folks  by  trolley.  They  made  ns  a  pretty 
fair  proposition  for  carrying  our  stuff,  but 
what  w(;  want  to  know  is  if  you  wont  make 
your  fndght  rate  include  what  the  trolley 
i'ompany  rharg<*s." 

'•  Add  the  trolley  company's  charge  to 
ourM.  do  vou  mean  ?"  asked  the  official. 

r 

••  No.  Mir  ;  we  don't  mean  anything  of  tlie 
kin«l."  tln'  prominent  citizen  retorted.  '-We 
mean  I  hat  we'd  like  to  have  you  make  the 
namf  rah«  you  charge  us  now  cover  carrying 
our  freight  ovrr  that  seven  miles  of  electric 
line  aN  w<dl  as  over  your  tracks." 

"  .\nd  pay  for  transshipping  from  one  car 
to  ihn  othi-r.  loo.  I  suppose  ?" 

'•  \V«dl.  I  HUppose  HO." 

h  look  half  an  hour  of  diplomatic  explana- 
tion lo  mak<*  the  eighteen  prominent  citizens 
i«iM«  whv  It  was  impossible  for  the  railroad  to 
do  Hucii  a  thing.  The  trolley  line's  charges 
were  clu'appr  tluin  what  teaming  had  cost  ; 
the  nrrvn'P  wiiB  (piicker  ;  in  fact,  there  was  a 
wavMig  nil  roun<l.  No  obj«*ction  had  ever 
been  niiMid  lo  the  freight  rate  before.  Indeed, 
hn  lh««  membern  of  tlm  deh'gation  were  in 
hiintn  to  expliim.  iin  objection  was  being  made 
to  It  now.  The  thing  resolved  itself  to  this  : 
two  corptu'utionH  were  involved,  and  some- 
body thought  there  might  be  a  chance  to  get 
oni-'of  thnm  to  pHV  the  other.  (.)f  course, 
taking  a  «|uart.er  out  «>f  yvir  pocket  and  giv- 
ing  it  to  the  trolley  line  seemed  a  little 
<lilTer4!nt  from  keeping  a  horse  an<l  driving 
it  yonrMelf.  but  when  it  came  down  to 
carrying  tlie  milk  and  eggs  and  truck  it 
probably  wann't  vory  different  after  all.  The 
American  liken  a  squarw  deal  and  means  to 


give  one,!  as  a  general  tiling,  whether  lie  is 
operating  a  railroad  or  patronizing  one  ;  so 
in  the  end  the  delegation  went  home  and  re- 
ported that  ••  these  railroad  fellers  aren't  so 
bad  as  we  thought  they  were." 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    BRANCH    LINES. 

Branch  lines  are  the  subjects  of  constant 
solicitation.  They  are,  also,  one  of  the  traffic 
manager's  m(»naces.  As  investments,  they  are 
risky,  and  they  give  all  manner  of  chances 
for  misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation 
of  motives.  Sometimes  they  are  commercial 
necessities  ;  sometimes,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  they  are  desirable  ;  sometimes  they 
are  neither  desirable  nor  feasible. 

The  mining  States  of  the  West,  for  exam- 
ple, produce  many  demands  for  branch  lines. 
A  wandering  prospector  makes  a  strike  some- 
where back  in  the  hills  ;  another  sticks  his 
pick  into  the  ground  near  by  and  turns  up  a 
few  grains  of  ore  ;  a  third  offers  geological 
guesses  as  to  what  the  country  ought  to  de- 
velop ;  and  thus  the  air  castles  of  a  new  El 
Dorado  begin  to  rise.  Then  a  descent  is  made 
on  the  nearest  railroad. 

Fifty  miles  of  branch  track  must  be  built 
at  once.  Untold  wealth  is  hidden  in  the  new- 
found hills,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  few 
freight  cars  and  engines,  and  rails  for  them  to 
run  on,  to  create  a  metropolitan  center  of  pop- 
ulation that  will  at  once  increase  dividends 
and  build  up  all  the  intervening  country  be- 
tween the  main  line  and  the  City  of  Visions. 

The  traffic  man  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
his  country  as  well  as  everything  else.  He 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  exact  spot  which  has  comeinto 
such  sudden  prominence,  but  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  form  such  an  acquaintance  through 
an  expert,  if  necessary.  Perhaps  he  decides 
to  take  a  chance.  More  than  likely  he  tests 
the  stuff  of  which  the  local  entliusiasm  is 
made  by  proposing  that  the  community  put  up 
somethir^g  towanl  the  construction  expense. 

THE    PUNCTURING    OF    A    MINING    BOOM. 

That  is  the  way  one  branch  was  built  in 
Montana  a  few  years  ago.  The  line  would 
cost  between  $600,000  and  $700,000.  The 
'•camp"  put  up  $200,000  ;  the  railroad  bor- 
rowed a  half -million,  had  the  work  done,  and 
made  rates  that  would  get  the  ore  out  profit- 
ably. Then  it  supplied  the  engines  and  cars 
and-  the  men  to  work  them. 

Within  a  year  after  the  line  had  been  put 
in  operation  the  mines  petered  out  completely. 
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ore  veins  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  till 
disappeared.  The  miners  packed  their 
and  went  elsewhere.  The  boom  town 
had  created  shriveled  up  to  a  dilapidated 
village  with  little  to  do  and  less  to  do  it 
But  the  railroad  still  had  its  branch 

It  had  to  keep  on  running  trains  and 
dng  them  at  the  vacant  town  sites  sprin- 
along  the  fifty-mile  stretch.  Once  in  a 
}  it  carried  a  carload  of  freight  one  way 
c  other,  for  some  people  were  still  living 
?  nearly  deserted  outpost  of  civilization, 
ere  came  a  day,  of  course,  when  the  folks 
e   far  end  of  the  branch  began  to  com- 

that  they  were  paying  more  to  get  their 
bt  up  over  their  fifty  miles  of  specially 
track  than  other  folks  were  charged  for 
ng  freight  over  the  same  distance  on  the 

lino.  It  made  no  difference  to  them 
railroad's  investment,  made  at  their 
tation,  was  a  dead  loss  ;  that  there  was 
(nongh  freight  to  pay  the  company  the 
>f  moving  it  whatever  rate  was  charged, 
ras  there  likely  to  be  enough  for  genera- 
te come.  The  stage  that  made  the  trip  in 
lays  before  the  locomotive  appeared  had 
y  divided  its  expenses  by  the  number  of 
ngers  and  called  on  each  man  to  pay  a 
jla  share  ;  but  a  stage  is  not  a  railroad, 
obably  the  citizens  were  sorry  for  the 
)ad  and  its  vanished  half-million,  but  they 
:  said  so.  All  the  traffic  manager  could 
as  to  continue  collecting  a  rate  that  the 
e  could  afford  to  pay, — which  was  the 

old  rate  they  had  been  paying, — pocket 
OSS  for  his  management,  and  take  the 
1  to  heart.    Then,  when  some  other  boom 

came  to  him  and  he  hesitated  he  was 
r  to  be  charged  with  being  unprogressive 
vith  *•  discriminating." 

MEETING    BUSINESS    EMERGENCIES. 

e  traffic  managers  mail  throws  many 
•  sidelights  on  human  nature.  He  is 
ently  asked  to  help  out  a  neglectful 
like  the  brick-maker  who  wrote  that  un- 
te  could  get  some  wood  right  straight  off 
a  of  a  hundred  thousand  bricks  would 
oiled.  The  brick-maker  knew  where  he 
get  the  wood,  but  the  local  freight 
,  had  told  him  that  he'd  have  to  wait  a 
►r  two  for  a  car  because  the  fall  rush  of 
J  was  on  and  everything  on  wheels  was 
Qg  every  minute  and  engaged  ahead, 
re  was  one  of  the  minor  emergencies 
must  be  met  a  dozen  times  a  day.  It 
3  as  if  it  might  be  a  simple  enough  thing 
d  one  car,  but  such  has  been  tlie  expan- 


sion of  the  transportation  business  in  the  last 
few  years  that  the  railroad  companies  have 
been  unable  to  get  as  many  cars  as  they  felt 
pressing  need  of,  to  say  nothing  of  as  many  as 
they  would  like  to  have.  The  car  shops  have 
been  working  overtime,  hut  still  there  are  sea- 
sons v;hen  the  margin  between  supply  and 
demand  in  freight  cars  is  very  narrow.  How- 
ever, the  operating  de[)artment  was  called 
upon,  the  urgency  of  the  brick-maker's  situa- 
tion explained,  a  car  hunted  up,  and  the  partly 
baked  kiln  saved.  Its  loss  would  have  made 
a  noticeable  depression  in  the  brick-maker's 
profits  for  the  year,  yet  as'  likely  as  not  he 
will  let  himself  get  into  the  same  scrape  again, 
and  again  the  traffic  man  will  be  called  upon 
to  help  him  out,  and  again  it  will  all  be  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  as  one  of  the 
minor  miracles  performed  in  industrial  Amer- 
ica every  day.  • 

A  letter  from  a  man  who  made  bottles  was 
a  curiosity.  It  asked  the  railroad  company 
to  help  him  find  a  purchaser  for  a  whiskey 
distillery  that  was  in  danger  of  going  out 
of  business  unless  some  one  bought  it  quick. 
The  bottle  manufacturer  depended  on  the 
distillery  to  buy  a  good  share  of  his  output. 
The  distillery  had  been  living  on  a  State  dis- 
pensary, and  now  the  State  had  taken  its  pat- 
ronage away.  The  distillers,  either  having 
made  enou<rh  out  of  their  plant  to  satisfy 
them  or  not  having  the  energy  to  build  up  a 
new  trade,  intended  simply  closing  down  for 
good.  The  traffic  manager  will  do  anything 
within  reason  to  help  the  industries  dependent 
on  him,  on  which  he,  in  turn,  is  dependent. 
But  when  it  comes  to  finding  a  customer  for 
a  business  that  suddenly  has  its  trade  wiped 
out, — that  is  expecting  a  good  deal.  If  he 
once  went  into  exploiting  *'  business  opportu- 
nities "  he  would  soon  have  to  go  out  of  rail- 
roading for  lack  of  time. 

WHEN    CARS    ARE    SCARCE. 

One  of  the  things  the  traffic  men  of  the 
coal  roads  have  to  contend  with  every  year 
and  on  big  scale  is  a  car  shortage.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  schools  open, 
and  people  look  up  at  the  gray  autumn  skies 
and  say,  "  AVinter  will  be  here  again  before 
long,"  the  city  coal  dealer  begins  to  work  his 
prices  up.  The  second  or  third  excuse  he 
gives  is,  usually,  that  the  railroads  haven't 
got  cars  enough  to  carry  the  coal,  so  there's 
a  shortage  in  the  local  supply  ;  he's  ''  very 
sorry,  but  of  course  you  understand,  how  it 
is,"  and  though  you  really  don't  understand, 
you  go  away  thinking  you  do  and  wondering 
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»-wby  in  time  the  railroads  don't  get  a  few 
more  cars." 

One  reason  is  that,  as  has  already  been 
said,  tlioy  can't.  If  they  could,  a  goo<l  reason 
might  be  that  no  sensible  person  wouM  ask 
or  expect  them  to  keep  a  lot  of  extra  empty 
cars  standing  around  ten  months  in  the  year 
to  have  them  to  use  if  they  were  wanted  part 
of  the  otlier  two  months.  And  even  if  they 
liad  cars  enough  to  carry  ail  the  coal  they 
are  called  on  now  to  move  in  the  congested 
season  there  would  still  be  a  shortage,  in  all 
probability.  For  injudicious  and  inconsider- 
ate buying  of  fuel  by  large  consumers  causes 
much  of  the  trouble. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  improvident  grass- 
hopper over  again.  The  zinc  and  copper 
miners  up  beyond  the  Lakes,  for  example, 
get  their  coal  part  way  by  water,  and  the 
water  in  their  neighborhood  freezes  in  tha 
winter  just  as  it  does  elsewhere.  There  comes 
a  time  when  navigation  closes.  Until  the 
shadow  of  this  day  is  cast  upon  them,  they 
seem  never  to  think  of  fuel  so  long  as  they 
have  enough  on  hand  to  last  them  through 
the  week.  Perhaps  they  imagine  it  is  ''clever 
business"  to  keep  their  capital  in  their  pockets 
instead  of  locking  it  up  in  coal  bills  until  they 
have  to  ;  \i  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  Ameri- 
can shrewdness  that  it  often  regards  this  sort 
of  thing  as  clever,  when  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence is  perfectly  plain. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  miner  wakes  up.  Navi- 
gation will  close  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
then  he  can't  get  any  more  coal  until  spring, 
lie  begins  writing,  telegraphing,  telephoning, 
displaying  all  the  signals  of  distress  he  can 
raise  to  tlic  coal  operators  and,  beyond  them, 
the  railroads.  He'll  have  to  shut  his  plant 
down  ;  he  can't  dig  anoth<^r  pound  of  copper, 
or  zinc,  or  whatever  it  may  be  out  of  the 
earth  unless  he  gets  ten  thousand  tons  of  coal 
within  ten  days. 

By  bringing  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  he 
persuades  the  coal  people  to  make  a  contract 
to  deliver  in  that  time,  and  then  they,  too, 
get  after  the  railroad.  That  puts  the  whole 
thing  up  to  the  traffic  manager.  Xo  matter 
that  half-a-dozen  other  people  may  be  making 
tiie  same  outcry  ;  no  matter  that,  all  of  a 
sudden,  disaster  soems  to  be  threatening  most 
of  the  industries  along  the  line  unless  their 
fuel-supply  be  replenished  at  once  ;  no  matter 
that  the  great  tide  of  grain  has  set  toward 
the  East,  that  the  crops  have  all  taken  their 
places  for  the  annual  procession  across  the 
continent,  that  th<^  cattle  men  are  clearing  their 
rang(»s  for  the  winter.    Everybody  must  have 


cars  ;  everybody  must  have  tliem  now  ;  every- 
body must  have  them  whetlier  they  are  to  be 
had  or  not. 

DEVELOPING    THE    INDUSTRIES    OP    STATES. 

The  theory  on  v/hich  the  traffic  manager 
works  is  that  he  must  put  the  producing  cen- 
ters and  the  different  industries  on  a  parity 
in  their  markets  ;  then  they  must  compete 
for  themselves,  the  best  man  to  win.  The 
story  of  how  James  J.  Hill  enabled  the  lum- 
ber men  at  the  Pacific  end  of  his  line  to  send 
their  product  to  Chicago  and  market  it  so  as 
to  compete  with  Maine  and  Michigan  and  the 
Carolinas  is  a  familiar  one.  Just  as  striking 
is  what  has  been  done  for  Wisconsin. 

Agriculture,  mining,  and  forest  products 
are  the  great  sources  of  wealth  in  this  State. 
The  forest  products  are  used  very  largely  in 
the  making  of  paper.  There  are  a  number 
of  water  powers  scattered  about  the  State, 
and  cheap  power  is  a  necessity  of  paper-mak- 
ing, in  which  the  profits  are  none  too  large. 
The  manufacturer,  if  lie  is  to  prosper,  must 
get  his  materials  on  equal  tenns  with  his  com- 
petitors. One  man  is  nearer  the  hemlock  and 
spruce  woods  from  which  his  pulp  comes  ; 
another  is  closer  to  the  coal  which  is  used  in 
the  drying  process  ;  a  third  is  more  favorably 
situated  for  getting  the  clay  and  chemicals  re- 
quired. 

The  railroatls  went  about  building  up  the 
paper  industry  of  Wisconsin  by  seeing  to  it 
that  each  of  these  men  stood  on  the  same  fair 
footing,  all  conditions  considered,  when  the 
smooth,  white  rolls  from  his  mills  were  pre- 
sented to  the  buyer  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati. 
St.  liouis,  or  the  other  trading  centers.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  rates  on 
the  raw  materials,  some  of  which  come  from 
Carolina,  or  Georgia,  or  New  York,  or  abroa^i. 
as  the  case  may  be.  Then  rates  were  figured 
on  the  finished  product  to  enable  the  man  two 
hundred  miles  farther  than  his  competitor  from 
the  market  to  do  business  on  a  living  basis. 

Another  striking  instance  of  how  producers 
are  assisted  in  reaching  distant  markets  is 
the  case  of  the  quarry  men.  Stone  is  a  com- 
moditv  one  would  not  think  of  as  movinjc 
very  far  from  its  starting-point,  but  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Capitol  at  Ilarrisburg  is  built  ^ 
of  granite  from  New  Englaml  ;  the  Kliode 
Island  State  Ilofise  is  built  of  Georgia  marble, 
and  so  are  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  New  York, 
and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  in  Washing- 
ton. Tenn(>ssee  stone  decorates  many  build- 
ings in  the  Nortli.  The  traffic  manager  who 
has  on  his  road  quarries  which  with  a  little 
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can  compete  at  distant  points  is  able  and 
'  to  give  the  necessary  assistance. 
e  rates  for  a  given  territory  are  based  on 
eculiar  needs  and  opportunities  of  that 
ory,  and   once  in  a  while, — more    and 

frequently  as  time  goes  on  and  as  the 
Q  spreads,  —  the  traffic  manager  is 
I  on  for  a  rate  on  something  that  is  en- 

new  to  his  section,  something  no  one 
ver  before  tried  to  manufacture  tliere. 
3  is  the  case  of  the  energetic  Yankee 
^ent  down  to  Alabama  and,  seeing  that 
ere  was  any  part  of  the  country  that 
jd  screen  doors  it  was  the  South,  set 
;  establishing  a  screen-door  factory.  The 
of  light  lumber  needed  was  not  to  be 
near  by,  and  the  screening  must  be 
jht  a  long  way.  By  establishing  rates 
ver  those  necessities  the  traffic  manager 
lished  the  new  industry.  It  prospered, 
^he  manufacturer  took  up,  in  addition, 
laking  of  wash-boilers.  For  this  he  re- 
d  zinc,  which  must  be  brought  down  from 
igan,  and  again  a  new  rate  had  to  be 
Both  his  enterprises  grew,  and  were 
ucleus  of  a  group  of  lively,  prosperous 
ifactures.     • 

W    MATEBIALS    AND    FINISHED    PRODUCTS. 

e  kind  of  thing  which  it  is  difficult  for 
-affic  manager  to  make  understood,  wbicii 
his  days  with  worry  and  his  life  with 
e,  is  the  distinction  it  is  necessary  to 
I  between  raw  products  and  finished  prod- 
In  8on^  industries.  It  is  hard  for  the 
ary  observer  to  see  why  there  should  be 
erence,  why  both  should  not  be  treated 

so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned, 
ay.  The  case  of  the  rates  on  cattle  and 
from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago,  and  on  finished 

products  from  St.  Paul  to  the  markets, 
1  created  not  a  little  talk  recently,  is  a 
one  to  examine. 

e  rate  on  cattle  and  hogs  is  based  on 
K>nablQnes8,'' — that  is,  it  was  intended  to 

fair  charge  for  service  rendered,  and 
iy  questioned  that  it  was  that.  When 
nes  to  shipping  the  finished  products  of 
>utchers,  the  competition  of  the  packing 
iS  in  the  East,  of  water  transportation,  and 
nadian  producers  and  carriers  enters  into 
uestion.  Evidently,  the  finished  product 
)t  pay  as  much  for  transportation  as  the 
Luiraals,  and  as  a  matter  of  business  the 
>ads  must  make  a  distinction  between  the 
X)mmodities  in  their  charges.  Any  dis- 
ested  American  business  man  sees  that 

when  it  is  explained  to  him,  but  it  is 


one  of  the  kind  of  things  that  causos  the 
public,  in  its  natural  ignorance  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  carrier's  profession,  to  laise  the 
cry  of  discrimination. 

ENLIGHTKNEI)    SELFINTEKKST. 

Confessedly  he  is  a  selfish  man,  the  traffic 
manager.  Perhaps  it  is  kinder  to  him  to  say 
that  ho  is  intelligently  self-interested.  At  any 
rate,  he  makes  no  pretense  of  disinterested 
philanthropy.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  him  that  every l)ody  in  his  system's 
territory,  whether  mill  owner  or  employee. 
wheat  farmer  or  truck  gardener,  manufac- 
turer or  salesman,  should  prosper  and  wax 
rich.  He  is  not  shortsighted  enough  to  think 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  putting 
some  one  else  at  a  disadvantage,  by  injuring 
some  other  section  of  the  country.  To  give 
him  credit  for  nothing  but  common  sense,  he 
knows  that  here,  if  anywhere,  *' united  we 
stand,  divided  wo  fall.'' 

There  happens  to  be  a  region  in  the  South 
where,  scattered  over  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
or  two  miles,  there  are  coal  mines.  They  are 
not  very  good  mines,  if  you  compare  them 
with  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  perhaps, 
but  they  are  of  tremendous  value  to  the  in- 
dustrial regeneration  of. the  Southern  States. 
One  group  is  served  by  several  railroads  ; 
another,  quite  a  distance  to  the  west  of  it,  has 
but  one  means  of  getting  out  its  product, — a 
road  which  ultimately  carries  a  large  ampunt 
of  fuel  from  the  first  group  but  does  not  di- 
rectly touch  it. 

The  Western  operators  went  to  the  traffic 
head  of  their  transportation  service  a  while  ago 
and  asked  if  he  could  not  give  them  the  same 
rate  on  their  coal  to  the  main  distributing 
centers  that  their  Eastern  competitors  got 
from  other  lines,  though  the  distance  it  must 
travel  was  nearly  a  hundred  miles  longer. 
Tliey  showed  him  that  their  output  cost  them 
more,  ton  for  ton,  than  the  Easterners'  cost 
them.  Their  vein  was  not  so  thick,  nor  of 
such  good  quality,  and  it  was  harder  to  get 
at.  Coal-miners  are  paid  according  to  the 
tonnage  they  dig  out  of  the.  earth  ;  conse- 
quently, these  ^Vestern  operators  were  obliged 
to  give  higher  wages  to  their  men  in  order 
that  the  men  might  make  as  much  in  a  day 
as  the  Eastern  miners.  At  the  same  time, 
their  coal  was  not  of  as  high  grade  and  they 
could  not  get  as  good  a  price  for  it.  They 
fpund  it  pretty  hard  to  do  business  at  all  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  traffic  manager 
helped   the   shipper  out    for^  purely   selfish 
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reasons.  He  wanted  that  coal  to  carry,  in- 
dustries along  his  line  wanted  it  to  bnrn,  and 
the  towns  around  the  mines  wanted  the  mines 
to  keep  alive.  There  wouldn't  be  much  if 
anything  for  the  railroads  in  carrying  that 
particular  coal  when  the  rate  came  down,  but 
if  it  stayed  where  it  was  and  the  mines  had 
to  close,  and  the  towns  about  them  wizened 
up,  and  the  manufacturers  who  had  been  buy- 
ing from  them  had  to  buy  elsewhere  and  pay 
more  for  their  fuel,  the  road  would  be  much 
worse  off.  It  was  a  case  of  half  a  loaf  or 
none,  and  the  traffic  man  has  to  take  a  good 
many  half-loaves  or  go  hungry. 

SAVING    AX    INDUSTRY    FROM    DISASTER. 

There  is  not  a  side  of  our  industrial  life 
which  the  traffic  manager's  work  does  not 
touch.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  strike  at  the 
coke  ovens  in  an  iron-manufacturing  center 
threatened  paralysis  of  all  the  industries  of 
the  neighborhood.  You  can't  smelt  ore,  or 
run  *'pigs,"  or  make  steel  without  coke,and 
all  of  a  sudden,  one  day,  the  coke  men  went 
out  in  a  body.  No  doubt  they  thought  that 
they  should  tie  up  the  iron-making  industry, 
and  that  the  pressure  that  would  result  would 
be  too  much  for  their  employers  to  withstand. 
On  their  part,  though,  the  employers  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
yield  an  inch  of  their  ground,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  to  others  might  be. 

It  made  no  difference  what  the  merits  of 
the  dispute  between  the  strikers  and  their  em- 
ployers were  to  the  traffic  manager  to  whom 
the  Bteel  industries  appealed  for  assistance. 
All  he  could  consider  was  that  the  smelters 
and  furnaces  were  menaced ;  that  if  they 
could  not  get  coke  they  must  close  down  ; 
that  if  they  closed  down  five  or  six  thousand 
men  would  be  out  of  employment,  and  that 
the  town  would  get  a  setback  from  which  it 
might  take  two  or  three  years  to  recover. 
Meantime,  freight,  the  traffic  manager's  ever- 
lasting care,  would  seriously  diminish  in 
volume.  There  would  be  no  pig  iron,  nor 
sheet  iron,  nor  steel  billets,  nor  rails  to  carry 
out,  and  therefwould  be  fewer  barrels  of  flour, 
less  household  necessities,  to  bring  in. 

What  did  he  do,  then  ?  By  a  fortunate 
provision  of  nature,  coal  mines  and  iron  mines 
nearly  everywhere  lie  side  by  side.  Cheap 
fuel  close  at  hand  is  an  im{>ortant  factor  in 
the  iron  industries,  and  when  the  strike  de- 
prived these  steel  men  of  their  usual  local 
supply  of  coke  the  railroad  simply  made  a 
temporary  rate  to  the  threatened  locality  from 
the  big  fields  of  Pennsylvania.    The  rate  didn't 


pay  the  actual  expense  of  carriage,  but  it  kept 
the  steel  mills  going  and  saved  a  loss  to  the 
community  that  would  have  mounted  up,  very 
likely,  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars ;  also,  it  saved  the  railroad  a  good  bit. 

Two  years  ago,  the  steel  industries  of  the 
United  States  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  hard  situation.  There  was  no  demand 
for  steel  in  this  country,  yet  there  was  no  way 
by  which  it  could  be  sold  abroad  on  advanta- 
geous terms,  because  of  the  cost  of  rail  trans- 
portation from  mill  to  port  to  be  added  to  ocean 
transportation  across  the  Atlantic.  The  rail- 
roads reduced  their  rates  on  steel  products ; 
the  mills  got  into  the  foreign  market  and  kept 
going  without  the  loss  of  a  day.  Thousands 
of  workingmen  and  their  families  dependent 
on  the  demand  for  steel  lived  on  without 
anxiety  or  privation.  And  to  balance  what 
they  did  to  accomplish  this  the  railroads  saved 
themselves  the  loss  of  income  they  would  have 
suffered  had  the  mills  been  obliged  to  shut 
down. 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    BATE-MAKING. 

Such  things  as  these  go  to  make  up  the  day's 
work  of  the  American  traffic  manager.  Ask 
him  about  the  machineiy  with  which  he  ac- 
complishes it  and  he  can  hardly  explain  it  to 
you.  Economists  have  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe from  their  divergent  points  of  view 
what  the  freight  rate  is  and  what  is  the  basis 
of  its  making,  but  they  have  not  succeeded 
over-well.  None  of  them  have  expressed  it 
better  than  Vice-President  Caldwell,  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  who,  speaking  of  rUte- 
making,  said  :  ^^  In  a  sense,  it  has  become  a 
science,  although  not  an  exact  one,  in  that 
it  embraces  observation,  experience,  correct 
thinking  and  knowledge  of  facts,  laws,  causes 
and  effects,  all  gained  in  the  only  school 
available, — namely,  that  of  responsibility  as- 
sumed in  a  practical  application  of  what  may 
be  termed  intuitive  knowledge,  representing 
quick  perception,  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  conscious  reasoning,  but  in  which  assur- 
ance, based  on  self -evidence,  becomes  a  cer- 
teinty." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stufebs,  traffic  director  of  the 
Harriman  lines,  sums  up  the  traffic  manager  s 
profession  as  "securing  the  maximum  ton- 
nage at  the  maximum  price," — ^that  is  to  say, 
fixing  your  rate  where  it  will  bring  you  the 
largest  volume  of  business  possible  to  get  at 
a  fair  charge.  It  is  competition  of  lines,  com- 
petition of  communities,  competition  of  in- 
dustries and  products,  that  make  the  working 
rules  of  the  traffic  manager  to-day. 
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AMONG  several  important  alteratioi\8  in  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Civil  War 
was  the  iiii position  of  an  internal-revenue  tax 
upon  whiskey  and  grain  alcohol.  This  tax 
amounts  to  tl.lO  per  proof  gallon,*  or  (2.20 
per  United  States  gallon,  100  percent,  pure. 

ALCOHOL   IN   THE   ARTS. 

Water  is  nature*s  greatest  solvent.  In  the 
arts,  next  to  it  in  importance  is  alcohol.  In 
addition  to  its  utilization  as  a  source  of  power, 
light,  and  heat,  which  will  be  discussed  later, 
numerous  products  of  modern  civilization, 
jnany  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  are  depend- 
ent directly  or  indirectly  upon  this  solvent 
for  their  production.  A  complete  enumera- 
tion of  tliese  products  is  unnecessary  here,  • 
but  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  articles  requir- 
ing alcohol  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  used  in 
the  making  of  acids,  bicycles,  blacking,  brass- 
work,  bron2e;Wo^  burial  caskets,  cabinet- 
making,  carriages,  cars,  wagons,  etc.;  car- 
tridges, celluloid,  and  zylonite ;  chairs,  chem- 
icals, chemical  preparations,  cigars,  colors, 
dental  goods,  desks,  dyes,  enameled  ware, 
flavoring  extracts,  folding-beds,  fulminates, 
furniture,  gas  and  electrical  fixtures,  gilding, 
graniteware,  'guns  and  pistols,  hats,  japanned 
ware,  machinery,  moldings,  organs,  paints, 
paper,  pharmacenticals,  photographic  mate- 
rials, pianos,  picture  frames,  rattan  goods, 
shellac,  silk,  silver  plating,  smokeless  powder, 
tobacco,  toys,  varnishes,  and  whips. 

The  world's  production  of  alcohol  in  1901 
amounted  to  about  19.5  million  hectoliters,  f 
or  515  million  gallo.ns,  distributed  as  follows : 

Oemumr 4JM  miUion  hectoUters. 

RoMia : iiM  '' 

France MO  •*  " 

Anstria-Himsarj 9JSL  "* 

UnltedStatM M4  *" 

GreatBritatn L4S  "* 

Other  cofuitrtos tM  "" 

Alcohol  sells  wholesale  from  bonded  ware- 
houses in  this  country  at  $2.40  to  $2.60  per 

*T1m  term  "Uproot**  as  appUed  by  the  Internel  Reve- 
niie  CMBee,  «eaas  approxiinately  BO  per  cent,  ethyl 
(ordinary)  aleoliol  and  an  eqittil  amount  of  water.  In 
England,  H  ifiydfcen  of  as  "^proof  spirit,*!^  thirteen 
Tmhnnm  af^|J[^wiish  as  much  as  twelve  volnmee  of 
waleF  (aooMBpPH' eiutju 

f  AlieetdBlBrlisq»atom«l  gaUons. 


gallon,  depending  upon  its  strength  and  the 
quantity  of  the  purchase.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries it  may  be  bought  at  from  ten  to  thirty- 
five  cents  per  gallon.  In  Cuba,  for  example, 
it  retails  at  ten  to  twelve  cents.  Thus,  it  may 
be  seen  that  although  at  present  the  actual 
costs  of  production  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents  per  gallon,  on  account  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  its  use  in  competition  with  for- 
eign factors  has  been  out  of  the  question. 


REMOVING    THE    TAX    FROM 

ALCOHOL. 


(( 


DENATURED 


»* 


Alcohol  upon  which  tax  has  been  paid  in 
this  country  may  be  purchased  by  one  com- 
plying with  certain  restrictions,  varying  with 
the  locality,  and  used  for  any  purpose  the 
purchaser  sees  fit.  It  has  been  well  shown 
by  Chief  Chemist  Wiley,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriciflture,  that  much  of  the 
so-called  Scotch  and  other  whiskeys  are  made 
in  our  country  from  this  **  rectified  spirits  of 
wine.'*  Our  topic  has  not  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  prohibition  and  the  moral  or  phys- 
iologic side  of  the  alcohol  question  or  the 
sophistication  of  alcoholic  beverages,  but  is 
concerned  with  what  has  been  incorrectly 
termed  "duty-free  alcohol,"  and  the  recent 
legislation  enacted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, which  was  advocated  by  many  tem- 
perance people.  This  law,  which  does  not 
become  effective  until  January  1,  1907,  essen- 
tially allows  the  manufacture  or  withdrawal 
of  alcohol  free  from  tax  after  it  has  been 
**  denatured,"  or  rendered  unfit  for  a  bever- 
age. It  is  of  great  importance,  and  will  be 
far-reaching  in  its  effect. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  United  States  consul-gen- 
eral at  Berlin,  lias  said  that  "  the  enactment 
of  laws  covering  all  uses  of  alcohol  in  1887 
(by  Germany)  was  an  example  of  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  fiscal  legislation."  The  Ger- 
man farmers  at  that  time  felt  the  effects,  SO" 
verely,  of  competition  with  the  c^ieaper-grown 
cereals  of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and 
Australia.  The  making  of  alcohol  for  tech- 
nical purposes  as  cheaply  as  possible  saved  to 
Germany  the  profits  of  Teutonic  husbandry. 
Particularly  was  it  beneficial  to  those  on  the 
eastern  border,  where  the  land  is  poor  but 
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suitable  for  tlie  growing  of  potatoes,  from 
which  much  of  the  commercial  alcohol  is 
made. 

IIUW    AL('(JHOL    IS    MADE. 

Alcoliol.  usually  the  product,  rather  oduct, 
of  fermentJition,  is  made  by  processes  involv- 
ing three  steps.  The  details  differ  in  differ- 
ent countries.  First,  a  saccharine  fluid  is 
prepared  by  tlie  action  of  dihite  acids  or 
alkalies,  diastase,  or  other  enzymes  on  a  num- 
ber of  raw  materials,  like  starch  from  pota- 
toes (as  in  Germanv),  corn  (in  America),  or 
any  cereal  ;  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cassava  ; 
sugar  in  molasses,  sorghum,  beet-root  resi- 
dues, maize-stalks,  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  figs,  berries,  mountain  ash  berries, 
melons,  gourds  ;  cactus,  hoijey,  milk,  etc.* 
Second,  the  mixture  is  fermented,  by  which 
step  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol.  A  nd. 
third,  the  alcoliol  is  separated  by  distillation. 
Roughly,  one  hundred  parts  of  starch  or 
sugar  yield  fifty  of  alcohol.  By-products  are 
obtained  varying  with  the  raw  material,  fer- 
ment, and  other  conditions,  as  temperature 
and  the  number  of  redistillations.  Some  resi- 
dues, as  schlempe,  vinasse,  etc.,  are  excellent 
foods  for  cattle  ;  somj  yield  potasli  salts,  an 
essential  constituent  of  fertilizers.  The  fer- 
tilizing materials  removed  from  the  soil  by 
the  crops  are  thus  returned  to  it.  From 
(Germany,  where  apparently  the  production 
of  alcohol  and  saving  of  the  by-products  have 
reached,  the  highest  p)erfection,  over  three 
hundred  metric  tons  of  fusel  oil  (largely  amyl 
alcohol)  were  exported  in  one  year  to  the 
United  States  to  be  us^d  in  the  manufacture 
of  arayl  acetate,  varnishes,  explosives,  per- 
fumes, etc. 

A  number  of  processes  have  been  suggested 
for  the  synthetic  production  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
but  to  date  commercial  success  has  not  at- 
tt»nded  such  efforts  to  an  extent  to  make  it 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


THE    PROCESS    OF    "  DENATURING. 

The  regulations  and  details  as  to  the  de- 
naturing will  be  left,  very  properly,  to  the 
(/ommissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  At  pres-. 
ont  a  commission  from  this  government  is  in 
Kuropn  Htutlying  the  problem.  A  great  num- 
ber of  formulas  have  been  suggested, which  are 
too  tochnical  to  )>(>  enumerated  in  these  pages. 
Only  on«  ncMid  bo  mentioned, — namely,  the 

♦  A  buUt^tln  c»ii  \\w  HKrifultural  products  which  may 
but  Uitml  for  thi«  iimkliiKof  alcohol  will  nhortly  be  issued 
Hy  Uii»  lH>)mrtmt«nt  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  and 
MM^  bK»  \viA  Mn  appUfatlon. 


addition  of  5  or  1 0  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol, 
as  most  of  the  opposition  to  the  measure  came 
from  the  makers  of  the  wood  spirits.  The  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  denaturing  place  heavy 
burdens  upon  him  who  would  render  alcohol 
non-potable  and  too  expensive  to  make  it 
potable  and  yet  suitable  for  all  the  uses  in  the 
arts.  For  example,  the  addition  of  } pyridine, 
a  constituent  of  bone  oil  with  a  foul  odor, 
make8*it  unsuitable  for  perfumes.  The  Rus- 
sian and  French  governments  have  offered 
valuable  prizes  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem.  Germany  has  most  intricate, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  regulations  by  which 
the  alcohol  may  be  *'  completely  "  or  "  par- 
tially "  denaturalized.  The  latter  designates 
a  special  treatment  when  the  alcohol  is  to  be 
used'  for  some  specific  purpose,  the  presence 
of  the  usual  denaturant  being  objectionable, 
as,  for  example,  the  addition  of  iodoform 
when  the  alcohol  is  to  be  used  for  the  mak- 
ing of  that  disinfectant,  or  ether  when  that 
anaesthetic  is  to  be  factured,  or  the  solution 
is  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  artificial 
silk. 

Under  the  old  laws  previous  to  the  recent 
*  enactment  in  this  country,  and  whicn  are  still 
effective,  pure  alcohol  could-  be  withdrawn 
from  bond  free  from  tax  by  the  Government 
for  the  Navy  and  War  departments,  and  for 
hospital  service.  It  could  be  withdrawn  for 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and  for 
the  purification  of  sweet  wine  ;  also  for  mak- 
ing sugar  out  of  sorghum  syrup.  Apparently, 
none  has  been  withdrawn  for  the  last-men 
tioned  purpose.  Alcohol  could  be  imported 
for  the  manufacture  of  medicines  which  were 
to  be  exported,  a  draw-back  equal  to  the  duty 
paid  being  allowed  by  the  Government  on  the 
departure  of  the  goods.  A  distinction  must 
be  noted  in  that  this  law  does  not  affect  the 
tariff  on  imported  alcohol  ;  only  the  internal- 
revenue  tax.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed 
that  we  have  a  heavy  duty  on  '<  medicinal 
preparations  in  which  alcohol  has  been  used.'' 
Also,  it  is  not  so  long  since  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  lower 
courts  and  rendered  a  decision  placing  a  duty 
of  55  cents  per  pound  on  salol  and  chloral 
hydrate,  medicinal  ,  preparations  which  con- 
tain absolutely  no  alcohol,  but  which  require 
the  utilization,  but  destruction,  of  that  sub- 
stance in  the  making. 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    WOOD    ALCOHOL. 

The  expense  attending  the  use  of  this  im- 
portant solvent  in  tlie  arts  stimulated  a  hunt 
for  substitutes.     The  most  satisfactory  one 
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found  has  proved  to  be  methyl  alcohol.  For 
many  purposes  this  liquid,  which  boils  at  65^ 
Celsius,  does  very  well.  Ordinary,  or  ethyl, 
alcohol  boils  at  78°  Celsius.  There  are  deep- 
seated  chemical  differences,  scarcely  calling 
for  discussion  here,  which  preclude  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  for  the  other. 

In  the  development  of  the  pig-iron  industry, 
charcoal  was  early,  and  in  fact  until  recent 
times,  entii-ely  used  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ore.  As  is  well  known  to  every  one,  char- 
coal is  made  by  heating  wood  with  a  limited 
amount  of  air.  With  the  progress  of  modern 
metallurgy  cheaper  coke  was  substituted  for 
charcoal.  Although  there  are  special  uses 
calling  for  charcoal  iron,  the  industry  was 
virtually  doomed  unless  the  charcoal  could 
be  had  at  less  cost,  the  price  of  wood  ad- 
vancing all  the  while.  Contrivances  were 
devised  for  the  saving  of  the  .by-products 
in  the  production  of  the  charcoal.  The  gas 
produced  in  some  cases  was  sufficient  to  give 
all  the  required  heat,  and  methyl  alcohol, 
acetone,  acetates,  tars,  etc.,  were  obtained  as 
valuable  by-products.  The  proportion  of  by- 
products is  dependent  upon  several  factors. 
In  1905  (according  to  the  president  of  the 
Wood  Products  Company,  of  Buffalo,  which 
company  conceiltrates  three-quarters  of  the 
wood  alcohol  in  the  United  States),  about 
8,000^000  gallons  of  methyl  alcohol,  60,000 
tons  of  calcium  acetate,  and  over  46,000,000 
bushels  of  charcoal  were  produced.  The  fig- 
ures of  the  census  are  higher,  but  these  will 
answer 'our  purpose,  when,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  1,000,000  gallons  of  wood  al- 
cohol were  produced  in  1890,  2,500,000  in 
1 895,  4,800,000  in  1900,and  8.000,000  in  1905. 

These  figures  are  most  interesting  when  we 
consider  that  in  1890  the  amount  of  ethyl 
(grain)  alcohol  withdrawn  from  bond  in  this 
country,  with  tax  paid,  for  use  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  was  about  nine  million  gallons. 
Since  that  time,  on  account  o(  the  manufac- 
turers using  wood  alcohol  as  a  substitute,  the 
withdrawal  of  pure  alcohol  has  fallen  to  less 
than  one  million  gallons  per  annum. 

Tlie  price  of  wood  alcohol  has  varied  in 
recent  years  from  50  to '90  cents  per  gallon. 
The  highest  grade  cOsts  (1.25  to  (1.50.  An 
interesting  coincidence  was  noted  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Congressional  committee,  when 
it  was  learned  that  the  average  stock  whicli 
sold  at  sixty  cents  per  gallon  was  suddenly 
placed  at  seventy  immediately  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  previous  Congress  for  a  long 
vacation  after  failing  to  pass  a  bill  for  un- 
taxed alcohoL     Perhaps  after  next  January, 


when  the  two  really  come  into  competition, 
wood  alcohol  may  not  cost  so  much  to  the 
consumer. 

POSSIBLE    DANGERS    TO    THE    REVENUES. 

The  objections  to  the  free  alcohol  bill  ap- 
})eared  to  be  : 

First,  that  the  public  revenue  would  not 
admit  of  it.  As  to  this,  as  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Yerkea  frankly  stated,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  deflliitely.  Unquestionably,  the  med- 
dling witli  a  possible  loss  of  *100,000,000 
revenue  is  a  serious  matter.  A  conservative 
estimate  allowed  that  50,000,000  gallons  of 
untaxed  denatured  alcohol  would  be  used  an- 
nually in  a  few  years.  But  we  do  not  use  * 
anything  like  that  amount  in  the  industries 
now  with  the  tax,  and  there  was  no  indica- 
tion that  wo  should  as  long  as  the  tax  re- 
mained. To  be  sure,  certain  institutions 
might  have  alcohol  free  from  tax  for  research, 
but,  as  some  one  has  remarked,  '<  it  is  useless 
to  grant  freedom  for  alcohol  for  research  if 
freedom  is  not  granted  for  alcohol  required 
as  the  result  of  research."  The  inventive 
development  was  interfered  with.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  if  necessary,  alcohol  for 
beverages  may  be  taxed  more  heavily,  on  the 
ground  of  paying  for  luxuries.  Great  reluc- 
tance to  entertain  such  a  proposition  was  ex- 
hibited by  several  individual  members  of  the 
Congressional  committee. 

Second,  that  the  government,  in  order  to 
prevent  great  frauds  u})on  the  revenue,  would 
have  to  expend  sums  disproportionate  to  the 
good  derived  by  the  public.  Two  avenues  for 
fraud  are  opened.  First,  the  multiplication 
of  **  moonshiners."  Some  experience  with 
this  class  of  people  in  the  Carolina  mountains 
has  shown  the  writer  that  a  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad  who  believes  that  aftel*  he  and  his 
neighbors  have  made  all  the  jelly,  jam,  etc., 
needed  he  has  a  right  to  convert  his  apples, 
rotting  on  the  ground,  into  alcohol.  His  fruit,  • 
}>otatoes,  grain,  etc.,  are  not  within  reach  of 
markets,  but  the  alcojjol,  the  compacted  es- 
sence of  these,  is  transportable,  or  may  be 
used  for  power  at  home.  Sympathetic  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  people  often  out- 
weighs close  surveillance,  which  is  more 
practicable  in  thickly  populated  communities. 
The  second  source  of  danger  is  the  rendering 
denatured  alcohol  potable  and  thus  escap- 
ing the  intecnal  -  revenue  tax.  Mr.  Carlisle, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  raised  that 
question.  Ethyl  alcohol,  whatever  be  its 
source,  when  purified  is  always  the  same.  No 
ethyl  alcohol  has  ever  been  denaturad,  but  an 
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expert  cliemist  working  deliberately  in  his 
laboratory  can  recover  a  large  proportion  of 
it  pure.  To  do  it  practically  and  economically 
with  tlie  penitentiary  staring  him  in  the  face 
is  another  question.  Furthermore,  a  manu- 
facturer using  denatured  alcohol  has  strong 
interest  in  keeping  it  un potable,  on  account 
of  the  working  eflBciency  of  his  employees. 

ALCOHOL    VERSUS    GASOLINE    AS    FUEL. 

Third,  the  general  public  would  not  receive 
commensurate  good  to  compensate  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  loss  of  revenue.  To  consider 
this  we  must  grant  a  direct  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  does  not  necessarily  follow  at 
all,  when  one  studies  all  the  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject and  judges  them  impartially.  A  million 
gallons  of  alcohol  are  used  annually  in  Ger- 
many as  a  fuel  for  internal-combustion  en- 
gines in  driving  agricultural  and  other  ma- 
chinery. A  t  present,  perhaps  a  few  laboratory 
motors  are  run  in  America  with  alcohol  ex- 
perimentally,  on  account  of  the  cost.  Cuban 
alcohol  at  twelve  cents  a  gallon  costs  four  dol- 
lars for  import  tax,  besides  transportation. 
Gasoline,  the  main  motor  fuel  in  this  coun- 
try at  present,  is  only  about  2  per  cent,  of 
natural  petroleum,  and  is  rising  in  price  all 
the  time.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  European  experts  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  for  power  pur- 
poses, as  the  heat  tinits  of  the  former  are 
nearly  double  the  latter.  All  who  know  him 
are  content  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Elihu 
Tliompson,  the  inventor,  and  founder  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  who  states,  as  the 
result  of  experimental  work,  that  »*the  eflB- 
ciency,— that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  conversion  of 
the  heat  units  contained  in  the  fuel  into  power, 
— ^is  probably  higher  in  the  alcohol  engine  than 
in  engines  Operated  with  any  other  combus- 
tible." Mixtures  of  alcohol  vapor  and  air 
stand  a  higher  compression  without  prema- 
-  ture  explosion  than  gasoline  and  air.  Insur- 
ance companies  do  not  take  the  risk,  or  an 
extra  hazard  is  charged,  when  gasoline  is 
stoi*ed  near  a  bam.  Burning  gasoline  radiates 
suflBciont  heat  to  set  fire  to  tilings  at  a  distance 
from  it.  Alcohol  does  not.  Gasoline  is  insol- 
uble in  and  floats  upon  water.  When  afire, 
the  conflagration  is  spread  by  throwing  water 
on  it.  Alcohol  dissolves  in  water  in  all  pro- 
portions. When  afire,  it  is  readily  quenched 
by  water,  as  it  does  not  burn  when  diluted. 

When  alcohol  is  placed  in  an  ordinary 
lamp,  it  burns  with  an  almost  non-luminous 
flame.     When  burned  in  conjanctioii  with  a 


Welsbach  burner,  a  brilliant  light  is  had.  A 
report  from  the  Testing  Laboratories  of  New 
York,  whose  work  may  be  relied  upon,  has 
shown  that  one  gallon  of  alcohol  will  give  a 
25 -candle-power  light  and  is  equivalent  to 
1,471  candle-power  hours,  while  the  same 
amount  of  kerosene  burning  in  a  most  modern 
lamp  will  give  a  9-candle-power  light  and  an 
equivalent  of  783  candle-power  hours.  Alco- 
hol at  thirty  cents  a  gallon  is  thus  commercial- 
ly equal  to  gasoline  at  fifteen  cents.  Miners 
in  North  Carolina  supply  the  raw  material  to 
thd  manufacturers  in  New  Jersey  by  which 
the  Wyoming  farmer  reads,  using  an  illumi- 
nant  made  from  the  unmarketable  or  waste 
products  of  his  farm. 

About  one-half  gallon  of  alcohol  is  used  in 
the  making  of  every  dozen  felt  hats  in  what 
is  known  as  *'  breaking  shellac."  Wood  alco- 
hol is  now  used  as  a  substitute.  Aside  from 
the  extra  cost,  complaints  have  come  by  the 
thousands  from  workmen  on  account  of  the 
deleterious  efltect  wood  alcohol  has  upon 
health.  Wood  alcohol  makes  men  drunk, 
but  it  also  produces  defects  of  vision,  and 
eventually  blindness.  Many  things  intoxi- 
cate. Gasoline  does,  but  there*8  not  much 
fun  in  it.  Ethylalcobol  shellac  does  not  pro- 
duce these  bad  efltects. 

WILL   FBEE    ALCOHOL   HELP    INDU8TBT  ? 

Fourth,  the  benefit  of  free  .alcohol  in  the 
manufactures  and  arts  would  be  enjoyed  al- 
most entirely  by  a  few  large  manafacturers 
and  not  be  shared  by  the  people  genersUy  and 
those  working  on  a  small  scale  ; — thftt  tikis  is 
a  variety  of  class  legislation.  There  is  kq  al- 
cohol trust  in  Spain,  a  spirit  monopoljr  in  Rus- 
sia, and  the  '*  Centrale  fur  Spiritus  Yenmr- 
tung  "  in  Germany,  and  it  is  said  that  WffA 
exists  privately  here  in  America.  OocasUlb*^ 
ally  one  sees  something  in  the  daily  prnss 
about  the  Standard  Oil.  We  have  a  so-odlsd 
wood -alcohol  trust  as  well.  Whether  that  W, 
true  or  not,  we  are  having  some  **  tmst-biiat' 
ing  "  at  present.  The  wood-alcohol  trade  wOl 
be  hurt  for  a  while,  but  not  seriously,. for  tt 
we  use  fifty  million  gallons  of  denatured  al- 
cohol annually  ovef  one-half  of  the  preaeat 
output  of  methyl  alcohol  will  be  utilised  as  a 
denaturant.  We  need  them  both,  and  at  the 
lowest  price,  but  as  Mr.  Tyrer,  the  distin- 
guished manufacturer,  who  has  successfully 
led  a  similar  fight  in  England,  has  said,  <«  To 
charge  duty  on  alcohol  cripples  a  whole  indus- 
try, hampers  development,  research,  and  stunts 
progress.'* 
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LEADING    ARTICLES   OF   THE    MONTH. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIKW  OK  BRITISH    RAILWAYS. 


'T^IIE  unexplained  traiD  wreck  at  SsliBbiuy. 
A  in  wliicli  more  than  a  score  of  Aimii- 
ictins  liisl  tlieir  Uvea,  has  occasioned  com- 
liiinsona  lietween  the  British  raflway  system 
ami  our  own.  An  article  Ity  Ray  Morris,  in 
the  .)uly  number  of  tlie  Allaufie  Muiilhly 
(written,  of  course,  some  time  before  the  Salis- 
Ijiiry  accident),  touches  on  varioua  aspects  of 
the  Britisli  railway  Bystem,  and  alludes  to  the 
provisious  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  safety 
in  niilway  travel.  The  railway  department  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  says  Mr.  Morris, 
is  concerned  almost  solely  with  public  safety. 
It  views  public  safety  broadly.  It  will  not 
permit  any  new  line  to  be  opened  for  traffic 
until  its  inspectors  have  passed  on  it,  and  the 
inspectors   demand    compliance  with  almost 


countless  arbitrary  requirements  that  entail  a 
tivniendous  cximnse  on  the  railway  company 
STid  havf.  in  cousidernble  part,  no  real  bear- 
ing on  safety.  In  the  case  of  a  railroad  acci- 
dt'ut  in  England,  the  real  advantage  of  tlie 
Board  of  Trade's  autbonty  seems  to  lii.<  in  tise 
fact  that,  as  ^[r.  Morris  expresses  it,  the  lime- 
light is  turned  squarely  on  all  the  operating 
metliods  and  physical  conditions  contributory 
to  the  accident,  and  any  real  evils  that  may 
be  discovered  are  dealt  witli  in  no  uncertain 
manner.  Unlike  the  American  newspapers, 
the  British  press  is  not  given  to  the  assump- 
tion that  a  serious  railroad  acciilent  is  due  to 
"  corporate  greed."  The  British  press  places 
full  confid.'iice  in  its  Board  of  Tra^le,  and 
awaits  the   conclusion    of    the    investigation 
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started  by  that  body  in  absolute  confidi'iice 
that  tlie  truth  will  be  known.  The  liritish 
observer  is  scandalized  to  learn  that  the  cause 
of  some  of  our  worst  accidents  is  never  known, 
but  after  the  Salisbury  experience  it  may  be 
that  British  nowsi)aperswill  be  more  charitable 
toward  American  railway  mana^^ement. 

Taking  into  consideration*  all  the  differ- 
ences, groat  and  small,  Mr.  Morris  thinks 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  with  conviction  that  the 
railway  system  of  either- country  offers  any 
marked  advantage  over  the  other  in  the  com- 
fort it  affords  the  traveler.  England  is  a  land 
of  short  distances,  and,  speaking  of  the  lines 
as  a  whole,  they  subordinate  their  freight 
business  to  their  })assenger  business.  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  unhesitat- 
ingly subordinate  the  passenger  traffic.  As 
a  result,  the  English  service  offers  many  more 
short-distance  trains,  which  run  with  infinitely 
greater  punctuality  ;  but  the  long-distance 
tiaffic  (that  is  to  say,  the  service  between 
England  and  Scotland)  lacks  many  comfort- 
giving  features  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
'i'he  traveler  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  is 
likely  to  be  chiefly  concerned  by  the  coldness 
of  the  trains.  He  is  also  expected  to  remain 
in  one  place  throughout  the  journey.  There 
is  no  library  car  at  the  front  of  the  train,  and 
no  observation  smoker  at  the  rear. 

As  to  the  British  sleeping-car,  it  has  its 
points  of  superiority.     Each  passenger  has  a 


narrow  compartment  to  himself.  There  ar^ 
no  upper  berths,  and  there  is  an  individual 
washstand  in  the  compartment.  If  the  jour- 
ney begins  at  bedtime  and  en<ls  at  getting-up 
time,  the  traveler  may  be  thoroughly  com- 
fortable ;  but  if  he  is  bound  to  a  point  not 
reached  by  his  rising-hour,  he  is  compelled  to 
make  up  his  own  berth  and  remain  in  his 
compartment.  The  cai-s  are  not  convertible 
into  day  coaches,  and  he  must  be  content 
with  a  basket  breakfast, — likewise  eaten  from 
the  berth. 

The  up.shot  of  a  comparison  between  Englisli  and 
American  railways  is  that  each  country  has  provided 
itself  with  the  .system  that,  broadly  considered,  an- 
swers its  own  needs  the  best,  and  that,  when  all  cir- 
cunistauce.sare  taken  into  account,  neither  \\i\s  nuicli 
to  learn  from  the  other.  Certain  great  defects  stand 
out  in  each  ;  English  railway  financing  and  Ameri- 
can railway  carelessness  are  both  deserving  of  cen- 
sure. Yet  these  defects  are  quite  explainable  in  their 
outgrowth  from  the  physical  conditions  at  hand, 
and  they  are  not  amenable  to  any  offhand  remedy. 
Likewise,  certain  points  of  especial  attractiveness, 
such  as  the  English  baggage  system  and  the  punc- 
tuality of  trains  and  the  American  luxury  of  through 
travel,  have  arisen  from  a  complicated  set  of  local 
circumstance.s,  and  could  not  be  transplanted  unless 
all  the  circumstances  were  transplanted  as  well. 
Most  forcible  of  all  is  the  impression  gained  by  such 
a  study  that  the  essential  belief,  the  very  creed  and 
doctrine  of  one  country,  as  regards  the  economics  of 
its  railway  working,  may  not  be  so  much  as  discussed 
in  another,  where  the  same  ultimate  problem  is  got- 
ten at  in  a  wholly  different  way. 


CALVO  AND  THE  "CALVO  DOCTRINE." 


ONE  of  the  leading  topics  of  discussion  at 
the  Rio  conference  will  probably  be 
the  so-caJled  ''  Calvo  doctrine."  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  there  is  yet  any  general 
agreement  as  to  what  is  comprehended  by 
this  expression.  Mr.  Percy  Bordwell,  writing 
in  the  Green  Bay  (Boston)  for  July,  points 
out  that  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  per- 
haps elsewhere,  the  doctrine  expressed  in 
Decem])er,  1902,  by  Senor  Drago,  the  Argen- 
tine minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a  note 
addressed  to  the  Argentine  minister  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  subject  of  the  collection  of 
public  debts  by  force,  has  been  associated 
with  the  name  .of  Senor  Carlos  Calvo,  the 
Argentine  minister  to  France,  but,  as  the 
same  writer  further  shows,  Sefior  Calvo  is 
really  responsible  for  the  enunciation  of  a 
much  broader  doctrine  in  international  law. 

At  the  time  when  Senor  Drago  sent  his  note- 
worthy communication  to  our  government  the 


enforcement  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy  was  under  discussion. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  making  a  loan  to  a  foreign 
state  a  capitalist  always  takes  into  consideration  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  probability,  greater 
or  less,  that  the  obligations  contracted  will  be  ful- 
filled without  delay,  and  makes  his  terms  more  or 
less  onerous  accordingly.  One  of  the  facts  which  he 
takes  into  consideration,  claimed  Sefior  Drago,  is 
that  he  is  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  sovereign 
entity,  **and  it  is  an  inherent  qualification  of  all 
sovereignty  that  no  proceedings  for  the  execution  of 
a  judgment  may  be  instituted  or  carried  out  against 
it,  since  this  manner  of  collection  would  compromise 
its  very  existence  and  cause  the  indei)endence  and 
freedom  of  the  respective  government  to  disappear." 
He  admitted  that  the  amount  of  a  public  debt  may 
be  determined  either  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country 
or  by  boards  of  atbitration,  and  that  the  payment 
of  the  entirety  of  such  judgments  is  absolutely  bind- 
ing on  the  nation,  but  said  it  could  in  nowise  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
choose  the  **  manner  and  the  time  of  payment,  in 
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which  tt  ban  an  mnch  lDt«r«et  on  the  creditor  hini- 
seK,  or  more,  since  ita  credit  and  Its  oational  honor 
arv  InvoWed  therein."  The  ellmmatioD  of  force<l 
pxecutioa,  he  ur^ed.  does  nut  render  public  oblign- 
tiouB  valueless.  "Thestate  coullnues  to  exist  In  Its 
capacity  as  such,  and  sooner  or  liitef  the  glooitiy 
situstions  are  cleared  up,  resources  increased,  corii- 
iiina  aspimlions  of  justice  and  equity  prevail,  and 
(he  tnoi't,  neglected  promises  are  kept." 

Guided  by  the  above  sentiments,  SeQor  Drago 
continued,  the  At^entine  people  had  feltalarnied  at 
the  knowledge  that  the  Failure  of  Venezuela  to  meet 
the  payments o(  its  public  debt  had  been  given  as  one 
of  the  delermiiiing  cauites  of  the  use  of  foree,  and 
felt  that  "if  such  proceedings  were  to  be  definitely 
ailopted  they  would  establish  a  precedent  daniserouK 
to  the  security  and  peace  of  the  nations  of  this  part 
iif  America."  He  said  that  there  had  been  a  tend- 
ency, of  late,  in  European  opinion  to  turn  tuwanl 
South  AmericJi  as  the  Held  of  conquest  for  the  fu- 
ture, and,  accordiugly,  that  it  would  give  tireat  .int- 
isfaction  to  the  An^ntine  Itepulitiu  to  see  ailuplnl 
by  the  United  States  the  principle  "that  the  iiublii' 
debt  cannot  occasion  armeil  intervention,  nor,  still 
less,  the  actual  occupation  of  the  territory  of  Amer- 
ican nations  by  a  European  power." 

Senor  Calvo  succeeded  in  eliciting  from 
ten  leailiug  Eurapean  atilhorities  on  interna- 
tional law  opinions  on  the  soundness  of  Senor 
Drago's  contentions.  Six  of  these  publicists 
expressed  theniselves  in  agreoinent  with  tlie 
main  argument  of  Seijor  Drago'a  note,  while 
tlie  remaiaing  four  made  certain  reservations. 

Calvo 'a  enunciation  of  the  principles  uf  in- 
tervention among  sovereign  states'  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fi^8t  volume  of  his  "Le.  Droit 
InttTnational."  Dealing  with  the  subject  of 
private  claima,  he  Bays  : 

We  will  content  ourselves  here  with  remarking 
tlint.  according  to  strict  international  right,  the  re- 
covery of  debts  and  the  pursuit  of  private  claims 
does  not  Justify  de  piano  the  armed  intervention  of 
governments,  and  that  as  Ruropeau  slates  invaria- 
bly tollow  this  rule  in  their  reciprocal  relations  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  follow  It  also  in 
their  relations  with  nations  of  the  new  world. 

In  Mr.  Bord well's  opinion,  this  broader 
doctrine  that  private  claims,  whether  arisiiig 
in  tort  or  in  contract,  should  not  be  made  Ciie 
basis  of  armed  intervention  is  properly  tlu! 
•■Calvo  doctrine,"  rather  than  the  narrower 
one  expressed  in  SeQor  Drago'e  note. 


APPLICATIONS   ( 


[   DOCTHISK. 


Mr.  Bordwell  (piotes  from  "  Le  Droit  Inter' 
national  "  as  follows  : 

It  is  certain  that  Htraneera  n-ho  establish  them- 
selves in  a  country  have  the  same  right  to  protection 
as  the  nationals,  but  they  ought  not  to  pretenil  to  a 
protection  more  extended.  Itthey  snfTer  any  wrong, 
they  ought  to  count  on  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try punalng  the  delinquents,  and  ought  not  to  claim 


from  the  state  to  which  the  authors  of  the  violence 
l>elung  any  pecuniary  indemnity. 

In  this  protest  of  Calvo  against  tlio  assump- 
tion of  Kiiropean  states  iu  dealing  with  South 
American  governments  lies  the  crux  of  the 
whole  dispute,  as  Mr.  Bordwell  shows. 

Where  tlielawsof  a  country  afford  adequate  rem- 
edies and  do  not  conflict  with  the  law  of  iiations,— 
where,  in  short,  substantial  justice  can  be  obCaineil, 
--it  would  indeed,  as  Calvo  says,  be  nnwarranteii 
t»)  patis  by  the  remeilies  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  seek  redress  through  diplomatic  action  ; 
hut  where  such  is  not  the  case.— where,  for  instance. 
the  courts  are  notoriously  under  the  control  of  an 
niipriucipled  dictator,  au  that  an  nptieal  to  tlieni 
would  be  a  mockery  and  shani,— it  would  indeeil  1hi 
a  perversion  of  justice  for  an  alien  to  lie  conflned  to 
Ills  remedy  In  them  even  though  a  citixen  of'tho 
country  sliould  have  no  other.  Back  of  Calvo's  com- 
plaint, no  doubt,  is  the  conviction  that  European 
countries  have  been  too  ready  to  n.ssume  the  latter 
situation  to  be  true  in  I^lin-Ainerican  countries 
and  very  likely  such  has  oflen  been  the  fact ;  but  tf 
so,  the  trouble  has  been  one  of  fact  rather  than  one 

The  following  facta  in  Sefior  Calvo's  career 
have  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Bordwell  : 

Carlos  Calvo  was  born  at  Huonos  .Ayrea,  in 
1824.  In  1852  he  was  made  vice-consul  at 
Montevideo,  and  was  consul-genem!  and  dip- 
lomatic rep ri'senta live  of  Uuenoa  .Ayres  there 
from  18J3  to  1858.     In  IH:i!t  hi:  wiia  a  Dep- 
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uty  of  tlie  lower  house,  and  from  18G0  to  1864 
represented  Paraguay  as  charge  d\iffaires  at 
Paris,  being  also  accredited  to  Great  Britain, 
lie  was  the  official  delegate  to  tlie  geograph- 
ical congress  which  met  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
plenipotentiary  to  the  postal  congresses  of 
Paris  in  1878,  and  of  Vienna  in  181)1.  In 
1883  he  was  accredited  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin, 
and  in  addition  was  accredited  to  the  Russian 
P^mperor  in  1889,  and  to  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror in  1890.  In  1899  he  was  transferred 
from  Berlin  to  Paris,  being  accredited  both  to 
France  and  to  the  Holy  See.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  founded  in  1873,  and  was  made  a 
correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  in 
1869,  and  a  foreign  associate  of  the  same  in 
1892.  He  also  received  numerous  decora- 
tions. He  died  in  Paris,  May  2,  1906,  >\here 
funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Church  of 
Saint-Pierre  de  Chaillot,  preliminary  to  his  re- 
moval and  burial  at  Buenos  Ay  res. 

His  principal  works  are  a  collection  of 
Latin-American  state  papers  ;  his  annals  of 
the  Latin-American  revolution  ;  his  Manual 
of  International  Law,  for  the  use  of  students, 
first  published  in  1881  ;  his  examination  of 
the  three  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  ; 
his  dictionaries  of  international  law  and  di- 
plomacy, and,  finally,  his  great  work,  **  Le 
droit  international  theorique  et  pratique, 
pr^cM^  d'un  expose  historiquo  des  progr^s 
de  la  science  du  droit  des  gens."  The  first 
edition  was  published  in  Spanish  at  Paris  in 


1868,  but  the  subsequent  editions  were  in 
French,  of  which  the  first  volumes  appeared, 
respectively,  in  1870,  1880,  1887,  and  1896. 
The  final,  or  fifth,  edition  comprises  six  large 
volumes. 

Calvo  was  a  man  of  whom  it  can  be  rightly 
said  that  he  was  *' learned  in  the  law."  His 
powers  of  research  and  industry  were  tremen- 
dous, and  his  great  work,  *^  Le  Droit  Inter- 
national," is  a  storehouse  of  information,  but 
he  was  not  possessed  of  a  keen  analytic  mind, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  place  him  on 
disputed  points,  as  he  is  lialile  to  give  both 
sides  of  a  question  as  the  law  without  recog- 
nizing the  Cimflict  between  them.  This  is 
true  even  where  he  is  advocating  a  traditional 
Latin- American  view,  such  as  the  doctrine 
just  noticed  of  the  equal  liability  of  a  govern- 
ment to  its  own  citizens  and  to  strangers, 
where  he  largely  undermines  his  own  case  by 
his  previous  expression  of  the  very  extended 
protection  which  governments  owe.  He  was 
essentially  a  compiler  rather  than  a  deep 
thinker  or  man  of  affairs,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  was  well  along  in  life  that  he  was  given 
an  important  post,  that  of  minister  to  Berlin, 
which  was  apparently  given  him  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  reputation  his  work  on  inter- 
national law,  which  was  then  in  its  third 
edition,  had  won  for  him.  The  work  on  which 
his  future  name  will  depend  is  almost  cer- 
tainly his  voicing  of  the  traditional  views  of 
the  Latin- American  peoples  on  questions  of 
international  law  and  polity,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  -we  have  just  considered. 


MEXICO  ON  A  GOLD  BASIS. 


MEXICO'S  first  year  on  a  gold  basis  was 
completed  on  May  1,  last.  It  is  not 
strange  that  American  investors  should  have 
expressed  fears  that  the  change  from  silver 
to  gold  might  cause  a  temporary  unsettling 
of  business  while  the  readjustment  was  taking 
place.  These  fears,  however,  according  to 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Conley,  who  contributes  an 
article  to  the  August  number  of  Appleton's 
Magazine,  proved  entirely  groundless.  It 
appears  that  no  appreciable  shock  was  caused 
by  the  transition.  Investments  of  foreign 
capital,  which  had  practically  stopped  for  two 
years  prior  to  the  change,  in  anticipation  of 
it,  were  at  once  resumed  on  a  larger  scale 
tlian  before,  and  native  capital,  which  had 
also  been  holding  back  to  some  extent,  was 
quickly  released. 


Before  the  change,  it  is  estimated  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  had  $500,000,000 
invested  in  Mexican  enterprises,  of  which 
$:^00,000,000  was  in  railroads,  $75,000,000 
in  mining  (a  considerable  part  of  which  was 
in  silver  mining),  and  |;50,000,000  in  enter- 
prises dependent  upon  the  silver-mining  in- 
dustry. Important  changes  in  the  laws  on 
taxation  of  mining  liad  to  be  made  in  order 
to  compensate  the  silver-mining  industry  for 
the  h)8ses  it  must  suffer.  This  involved  a 
rearrangement  of  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  adequate  protection  of 
other  business  interests.  So  carefully  had 
these  changes  in  the  laws  been  planned  that 
no  further  modification  of  them  has  been 
found  necessary.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver  bullion  soon  after 
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tliL-  clitmge  to  the  gold  basis  was  made  has 
U-eu  greatly  in  Mexico's  favor,  Mr  Conley 
ilwlares  that  it  was  not  in  itself  responsible 
!iii-  the  success  of  the  reform. 

Wliile  Mexico  adopted  agold  standard  only 
noiiiiiiiilly.  tliere  is  now  abundant  evidence 
ilint  it  id  a  real  fai't  in  tlie  Mexican  business 
niirlil.  Wiiliin  a  few  months  from  the  date 
<>i'  [lie  monetary  cliange.  without  any  aitificial 
itioatis  liuving  been  employed,  there  was  more 
L'l'ld  coin  in  circulation  in  the  larger  citiis  of 
Mi'xico.  says  Mr.  Conley,  than  in  most  of  the 
riii'B  of  tlio  United  States.  The  monetary 
unit  was  declared  to  be  a  peso,  consisting  of 
:."'  centigrammes  of  pure  gold.  The  eiher 
]>fS(>.  containing  2-1.4388  grammes  of  pure 
siivi'r  and  enough  copper  alloy  to  bnii„  the 
[<itul  weight  up  to  27. 073  grammes,  is  the  le 
pd  ei]iiivalent  of  the  gold  peso,  thus  fivijig 
ihe  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  at  al  out  1 
h>  :vi.  and  making  the  silver  peso  equivalent 
:ri  value  to  fifty  cents  in  American  curiency 
'i'lie  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped  It 
\Vi.9  provided  that  new  coins  should  be  minted 
1  y  tiie  government  and  placed  in  circulation 
liv  e.xclianging  them  for  the  old  currency 
Iteimportation  oLlheoldsilver  pesos  was  made 
iiii|>o3sili1e  by  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitnc 
lArifl  against  them,  although  no  restriction 
was  placed  against  exporting  them  Ihus 
:uiy  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  bullion  would 
i)|ifrate  to  drive  the  old  pesos  from  the  coun 
t;*v  and  keep  them  out. 
and  restriction  at  the 
I'd  upon  to  give  tlie  peso  a  fixed  value  inde 
j^'ndfut  of  the  market  value  of  silver 

Within  a  few  months  atter  the  change  the 
hi^di  price  of  silver'  bullion  caused  silver 
money  to  be  exported  in  great  quantities, 
ihreateniiig  a  serious  monetary  stringency. 
The  currtsncy  commission  promptly  toyk  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation  to  exchange  its 
>ilver  reserve  for  gold.  Gold  coins  were 
:ijiuted  and  placed  in  circulation,  and  gold 
I'crtifu-ates  were  issued  by  the  commission 
a;;ainsl  gold  on  hand  to  prevent  undue  tight- 
iic>!B  in  the  money  market.  The  Mexican 
{'jLuks  also  exchanged  large  quantities  of 
their  silver  reserves  for  gold.  Thus,  the 
practicability  of  the  new  monetary  system 
was  fully  demonstrated. 

KO   rKAB   or   PAKID    IN    UEXICO. 

Mexico's  general  prosperity  is  directly  due 
to  the  development  of  her  wonderful  natural 
resources.  AnnMcan  financiers  would  exjiect 
that  after  a  long  period  of  great  industrial 
prosperity    sach    as    Mexico    Las    enjoyed 


throughout  th  admini&tiation  of  President 
Dia/  theie  uould  be  a  flnantial  panic  due  li 
i>a(.tion  such  us  has  cccuired  repeatedly  m 
the  UnilL  1  --latis  \li  tonhy  shows  how 
i\ei  that  a  1(11  d  of  d.  pi  ssion  in  Mexico 
ititotcui  iiall  will  bo  dueentiiely  to  natural 
tauaes  11jt.li.  can  be  he  dLclares  no  over 
sto(kid  gpi  culation  no  false  capitalization  no 
aitificial  inflation  of  \aUus  fii  t  heLSuse 
of  the  natuial  conservatism  of  the  people  ; 
secondly,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  money; 
and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  government's  sys- 
tem of  close  inspection  into  the  affairs  of  all 
corporations.  Opportunities  for  large  returns 
from  legitimate  investments,  ho  says,  partially 
remove  the  U-mptation  to  speculate.  The 
Mexican  internal  revenue  laws,  on  the  other 
hand,  reipiire  close  olhcial  inspection  of  the 
books  and  transactions  of  evei-yi>ody  engaged 
in  business.  "High  finance  "is  out  of  the. 
question.  Tiie  goveniuicnt  permits  lotteries, 
and  sees  to  it  that  they  are  run  squarely,  hut 
under  its  pi'esent  laws  there  can  never  bo  a 
Wall  Street  in  Mexico.  On  several  occasions 
in  recent  years  the  government  has  interfered 
directly  to  break  up  comora  in  foodstuffs, 
prevent  combinations  that  would  restrict  com- 
petition, and  thwart  tho  designs  of  incipient 
trusts.  This,  to  lie  sure,  is  paternalism,  hut  in 
actual  practice  the  system  has  its  advnnlages. 
Uue  evidence  of  Mexican  prosperity  id  tliu 
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increase  of  $3,000,000  in  the  feileral  revenues 
during  the  first  year  on  a  gold  basis,  althougli 
this  amount  was  cut  down  to  a  net  increase 
of  $1,000,000  by  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  the 
silver-mining  industry,  amounting  to  $2,000,- 
000  in  the  aggregate.  The  total  income  of 
tlie  government  during  tlie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  190G,  amounted  to  $44,000,000. 
While  tliis  does  not  seem  a  large  sum,  Mr. 
Conley  reminds  us  that  some  two  million 
people  pay  practically  all  the  taxes  in  Mexico, 
and  that  they  have  thpir  local  taxes  to  pay  in 
addition  to  the  federal  taxes.  The  capital  of 
Mexican  chartered  banks  was  increased  $20,- 
000,000,  or  over  30  per  cent.  The  reserve 
funds  of  these  banks  were  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  thus  adding  $30,000,000  to  the 
banking  capital  of  the  country,  while  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  these  com- 
panies is  approxfmately  doubled. 

Mr.  Conley  calls  especial  attention  to  the 
extension  of  manufacturing  in  Mexico.  Lack 
of  native  fuel  has  heretofore  greatly  retarded 
this  industry,  but  it  is  being  overcome  to  some 
extent  by  the  utilization  of  water  power  for 
the  production  of  electrical  energy.  Power 
is  now  transmitted  long  distances  by  aerial 
cables.  American  capital  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  some  of  these  power  plants  and  man- 
ufacturing industries.  Improvement  has  also 
been  made  in  agriculture,  many  acres  having 
been  made  available  for  cultivation  by  irriga- 
tion and  much  progress  having  been  made  in 
the  attempt  to  place  agriculture  on  a  scien- 
tific basis.  Costly  public  improvements  have 
been  undertaken  in  many  Mexican  cities. 

FOREIGN    CAPITAL    IN    MEXICAN    INVESTMENTS. 

It  is  estimated  that  $150,000,000  of  foreign 
capital  was  invested  in  enterprises  in  Mexico 
during  her  first  year  as  a  gold-standard  coun- 
try. About  one-half  of  this  investment  was 
American,  the  rest  largely  French  and  Cana- 


dian. Most  of  the  new  American  capital 
invested  in  railroad  construction,  mines,  smelt- 
ers, reduction  works,  and  plants  for  the  treat- 
ment of  custom  ores  ;  timber  tracts,  agricul- 
tural lands,  city  real  estate,  and  mercantile 
enterprises.  American  holdings  in  Mexican 
mines  were  increased  by  something  like  $25,- 
000,000.  Our  total  investment  in  enterprises 
iir  Mexico  is  now  $600,000,000,  in  round 
figures.  At  the  rate  of  increase  at  present 
indicated  it  will  soon  reach  the  billion-dollar 
mark. 

Next  to  American  capital,  French  capital 
has  been  the  most  active  in  seeking  Mexican 
investments  during  the  past  year.  The  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  French  investment 
was  100  per  cent.  In  less  than  one  month 
after  Mexico  went  upon  a  gold  basis  Paris 
bankers  had  secured  control  of  the  banking 
situation  of  the  country  by  acquiring  a  pre- 
dominating interest  in  the  leading  banks  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Other  French  capital  was 
invested  in  industrial  enterprises,  particularly 
m  cotton  mills  and  in  mining  enterprises. 

Canadian  capital  is  also  entering  Mexico. 
The  Bank  of  Montreal  opened  a  branch  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  May  1.  -Within  tlie  past 
year  a  steamship  line,  subsidized  by  the  two 
governments,  inaugurated  a  regular  service 
between  Mexican  and  Canadian  ports.  Can- 
ada has  appointed  a  commercial  agent  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  Mexico  is  advertising  her 
products  extensively  in  Canada.  A  Montreal 
concern,  the  Mexican  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, has'  constructed  an  immense  80,000- 
horse-power  hydraulic  power  plant  at  Necaxa. 
about  ninety  miles  from  tlie  city  of  Mexico, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  electrical  en- 
ergy thither  and  to  neighboring  cities  and 
mining  camps.  It  has  also  absorbed  the  oth^r 
electric  light  and  power  companies  and  the 
street-railway  system  of  the  capitaVmaking 
its^ total  investment  about  $50,000,000. 


A  FRANK  GERMAN-AMERICAN  ON  PORTO  RICO. 


AN  interesting  though  in  the  main  un- 
favorable opinion  of  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Stunts- Zeitung,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R. 
Buerfeind,  a  German- American.  While  see- 
ing with  eyes  inclined  to  note  what  is  best  in 
the  results  of  the  eight  years  of  American 
ownership,  this  traveler  shows  himself  a  fear- 
less and  keen  critic.  In  the  first  place,  he 
laments  the  slow  progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.    On  this  point  he  says  : 


One  finds  it  unpleasant  to  note  that  the  minister- 
ing spirits  of  the  parks,  as  well  as  of  the  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  stores,  but  seldom  master  the  Engliiili 
language.  Furthermore,  although  the  educated 
Porto  Rican  (who  formerly  conducted  his  business 
correspondence  in  Spanish  or  French),  on  account  of 
the  comiherciai  relations  of  to-day,  endeavors  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  language  of  his  protectons 
the  populace  has  not  even  the  slightest  desire  to  ac- 
quire the  hated  English  idiom.  What  our  fourteen 
hundred  female  teachers  in  the  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  primary  schools  of  the  island  with  labor  and 
pains  have  beaten  into  the  heads  of  the  more  or  Um 
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mtelligent  papils  is  in  many  cases  forgotten  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Porto  Rican,  says  Mr.  Buerfeind,  holds 
our  government  fully  responsible  for  present 
conditions  in  tlie  island  !  '*■  In  most  of  its 
relations  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  even  in- 
dividual mercantile  interests,  are  worse  off 
than  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  rule." 

Thin  reproach  has  in  a  certain  sense  its  warrant. 
Vet  Porto  Rico  still  belongs  to-day  almost  in  the 
same  degree  to  the  Spaniards  as  before  the  war. 
When  in  the  interior  of  the  island  one  comes  upon 
great  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  plantations  that 
often  contain  many  square  miles,  in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten  one  may  be  sure  that  a  Spaniard  is  the  proprie- 
tor. Eight  years  ago  the  rich  landowners  still  resid- 
ed upon  their  estates,  or  in  their  fine  town  houses, 
and  contributed  substantially  to  the  support  of  the 
people  in  every  way.  But  scarcely  had  Uncle  Sam 
hoisted  his  ensign  upon  the  hills  of  San  Juan,  when 
the  majority  of  the  Spanish  millionaires  (whose 
names  to-day  are  still  in  every  child's  mouth)  de- 
:  parted  to  t^jeir  European  native  land.  As  a  result, 
'  at  present  many  million  pesetas  of  ready  money 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  very  scarce  in  the  island)  go 
annually  in  farm-rent,  revenues,  and  profits  out  of 
Porto  Rico  to  Spain,  without  having  yielded  the 
I  slightest  profit  to  the  people.  This  is  a  disadvan- 
tage that  all  the"  devices  of  the  American  govern- 
ment is  not  able  to  offset. 

Of  the  million  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  great  majority,  continues  this  writer,  are 


wliolly  witliout  means  or  business,  although 
during  the  last  year  (not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
private  undertakings)  everything  conceivable 
has  been  done  by  the  aid  of  the  American 
dollar  to  awaken  American  prosperity  too. 

Worthy  of  recognition,  for  example,  are  the  efforts 
to  enlarge  the  fruit  market  about  the  greater  orange 
plantations,  and,  through  special  fruit  steamers,  to 
make  the  produce  accessible  to  the  American  mar- 
ket. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  American  capitalist  does  not 
lay  out  his  money  from  pure  love  of  his  new  country- 
men, but  that  he  has  alx)ve  all  his  own  profit  in 
view ;  that,  further,  he  carries  a  large  part  of  his 
earnings  to  "the  States  ;"  and,  finally,  that  through 
him  the  island  has  l)een  enriched  with  thousands  of 
American  lalx)rers,  who  are  far  sui>erior  to  the  na- 
tives in  skill  and  endurance.  The  efforts  to  elevate 
the  fruit  business  must,  however,  in  time  be  attend- 
e<l  with  success.  Bananas,  apples  cocoanuts,  etc., 
grow  here  wild,  and  often  serve,  just  like  rice,  the 
easily  contented  natives  as  sole  food. 

The  Americans,  says  Mr.  Buerfeind,  in 
conclusion,  will  yet  do  tlie  island  much  prood, 
open  many  sources  of  income  unknown  to  the 
natives,  and  bring  new  life  into  this  queer 
corner  of  the  world.  "  But  whether  they  ever 
create  again  the  former  Spanisli  prosperity, 
and  whether  the  United  States  Treasury  shall 
ever  attain  a  profit  worth  mentioning  from 
its  money-ad vances^  remains  to  be  seen.'* 


WHY  SAN  FRANCISCO  MUST  BE  REBUILT,— A  DUTCH  VIEW. 


A  REM  ARK  ABLY  clear  and  .intelligent 
discussion  of  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial loss  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  and  fire 
at  San  Francisco  appears  as  an  editorial  in  the 
Dutch  monthly  review  yragen  van  den  Dag 
(Amsterdam).  The  opening  sentence  might 
almost  have  been  taken  by  the  city  as  its  own 
bold  challenge  of  fate  : 

San  Francisco  is  destroyed,  and  San  Francisco 
will  be  rebuilt  I  What  is  it  that  will  induce  the  in- 
habitants to  rebuild  their  city  in  a  locality  so  peril- 
ous, where  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  earth's  crust?  This  question  one  hears 
repeated,  just  now,  again  and  again,  and  it  is  a  proper 
and  justifiable  one.  To  answer  it,  we  shall  give  in  a 
short  sketch  the  significance  of  San  Francisco,  by 
which  it  will  be  made  clear  that  other  considerations 
than  merely  a  solid  bottom  enter  into  the  question 
of  t  he  building  and  development  of  a  city.  This,  in- 
deed, has  already  been  proved  in  the  ca.se  of  Amster- 
dam, which  has  arisen  and  grown  on  a  marshy  lx)t- 
tom,  one  which  seems  least  adapted  to  the  building 
of  a  stable  metropolis. 

Many  reasons,  continues  the.  Dutch  writer, 


may  be  assigned  for  the  building  of  cities. 
The  leading  factor,  however,  in  the  settlement 
of  an  industrial  population  must  always  be 
found  in  favorable  economic  conditions.  Af- 
ter briefly  and  clearly  outlining  what  these 
favorable  economic  conditions  are  and  point- 
ing out  how  San  Francisco  possesses  them  in 
a  large,  general  way,  the  writer  says  :  "  For 
a  people  so  daring  and  energetic  as  the  Amer- 
icans, no  other  thought  is  possible  than  the 
rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  on  the  same  site 
as  that  of  the  city  which  has  been  destroyed." 
Witli  unusual  accuracy  and  clearness,  the 
article  quoted  from  sketches  the  history  of 
San  Francisco  since  its  founding  by  the 
Spanisli  explorers,  and  points  out  how,  owing 
to  its  geographical  position,  it  must  always 
remain  the  place  of  settlement  for  industrial 
workers  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  describes  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  attainments 
and  possibilities  of  the  State  of  ("alifornia, 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  for  this  great, 
fertile  hinterland  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
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is  tho  only  outlet  to  the  ocean, — an  outlet 
which,  owing  to  natural  conditions,  cannot 
be  duplicated.  This  ocean  supremacy  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  made  more  important  when 
the  Panama  Canal  has  boon  opened,  says  the 
writer.  Modern  industrial  development  has 
made  tho  United  States  the  chief  purveyor 
of  trade  to  the  East,  continues  this  article, 
and  San  Francisco  has  become  the  most  im- 
portant way  station  between  the  East  of  the 
United  States  and  Asia. 

The  economic  expansion  of  the  American  people, 
beginning  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  was  the 
fact  which  preceded  and  paved  the  way  for  the  diplo- 
matic expansion  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific. 
But  for  the  marvelous  development  of  California, 
the  United  States  would  never  have  attained  its 
present  diplomatic  influence  in  eastern  Asia,  and 
San  Francisco  played  a  most  important  r6le  in  this 
development. 

San  Francisco  will  retain  into  the  far- 
distant  future,  continues  this  Dutch  writer, 
its  economic  si<rnificance  as  the  chief  empo- 
rium of  the  United  States  for  the  commerce 
of  the  American  western  coast.  This  su- 
premacy will  not  be  lessened  by  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  bring  the 
commercial  ports  of  South  America  into  closer 


connection  with  the  cities  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican East. 

San  Fraucisoo  will  continue  to  control  the  vast 
coast  trade,  and  will  remain  the  chief  commercial 
emporium  of  the  West.  Nor  will  any  city  on  the 
Panama  Canal  ever  be  so  favorably  situated.  The 
canal  itself  will  finally  bring  western  North  America 
into  close  relations  with  the  Far  East  and  with 
Europe.  In  proportion  as  the  economic  center  of 
gravity  of  America  moves  to  the  Far  West  the  Pacific 
Ocean  will  become  more  and  more  the  pathway 
along  which  exports  of  the  United  States  are  bound 
to  move.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  situated  as 
it  is  so  close  to  the  most  productive  section  of  the 
country  and  in  a  latitude  almost  central  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  American  people,  will  remain 
at  once  the  gateway  whence  will  issue  the  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  markets,  and  will  also  be  the 
point  of  transshipment  for  ocean  traffic  in  the  same 
direction. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  asks  this  Dutch 
writer,  in  conclusion,  that  the  wide-awake 
American  people  intend  to  rebuild  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  same  spot  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment?  '*The  economic  advantages  out- 
weigh all  other  considerations  originating  in 
seismic  disturbances.  Beyond  all  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  a  grander  future  than  ever  as  a  com- 
mercial metropolis  awaits  San  Francisco." 


LAWYERS  AND  THE  TRUSTS. 


IN  his  Harvard  commencement  address  of 
1905,  President  Roosevelt  charged  that 
some  of  the  most  influential  and  highly  paid 
members  of  the  bar  are  engaged  in  advising 
their  wealthy  clients — individual  or  corporate 
— how  they  can  evade  the  laws.  Mr.  Frank 
Gaylord  Cook,  writing  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  July,  raises  the  question  whether 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  legal  fraternity 
can  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  duty 
that  lawyers  owe  to  the  public,  the  courts,  and 
their  associates  at  the  bar.  In  attempting  an 
answer  to  this  question,  Mr.  Cook  undertakes 
a  bri(  f  examination  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  le^al  profession.  The  practice  of  law, 
he  says,  is  not  simply  a  business  to  be  fol- 
lowed solely  for  personal  gain.  It  is,  first  of 
all,  a  public  service.  Tho  law  is  mainly  a 
body  of  principles  developed  from  human  ex- 
perience, running  back  far  into  the  past, 
which  have  been  applied  and  are  capable  of 
being  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  practice  of  law  involves  a  nice 
and  delicate  adjustment,  in  ordinary  custom- 
ary forms,  of  these  principles  to  human  rela- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  the 


attainment  of  justice.  Before  a  man  can  l>e 
admitted  to  this  practice,  the  sanction  of  an 
oath  is  required  of  the  candidate,  and  under 
that  oath  ihe  lawyer  is,  first  of  all,  an  agent 
and  servant  of  civil  government.  It  is  his 
first  duty  to  assist  the  judge  and  the  jury  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  in  the  support 
of  the  civil  government,  and  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice.  A  judge  or  a  juryman  wlio, 
having  taken  such  an  oath,  knowingly  aids 
tho  evasion  or  defeat  of  the  law  is  held  in 
contempt,  visited  with  punishment,  and  ejected 
from  his  office.  Why,  asks  Mr.  Cook,  should 
a  lawyer  who  is  equally  false  to  his  oath  and 
to  his  trust  be  treated  with  less  severity  or 
held  to  a  lower  standard  ?  One  reason  for 
this  Mr.  Cook  finds  in  the  lawyer*s  attitude 
of  devotion  to  his  client,  which  is  often  ap- 
proved or  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  public, 
but  also  by  the  legal  profession  and  by  the 
courts.  The  public  is  ready  to  applaud  the 
lawyer *s  fidelity  to  his  clients.  As  Mr.  Cook 
points  out,  popular  hatred  is  frequently  visited 
on  the  head  of  the  man  who  holds  the  prin- 
cipal oflSce  of  a  great  corporation  and  is  held 
responsible  for  its  exactions  and  oppressioiia. 
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while  there  are  only  excuses  for  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  who  really  inspires  and  guides 
the  policy  that  leads  to  extortion,  and  even 
lawlessness. 

Another  reason  for  the  neglect  or  disregard 
of  the  lawyer's  duty  to  the  city  and  the  courts 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  law  schools  do 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  ethical  as- 
pects of  the  profession.  Mr.  Cook  sums  u[> 
his  views  of  what  should  be  the  ideals  in  the 
practice  of  law  to-day  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

The  lawyer,  like  the  physician,  should  receive  for 
his  service  such  comjiensation  as  may  be  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  expenditure  he  has  made  in  his  prep- 
aration, the  knowledge  and  skill  he  displays  in  his 
work,  and  the  dignity  and  responsibility  with  which 
he  has  been  clothed.  When,  beyond  this,  he  grasps 
and  aims  at  wealth,  prostituting  his  special  knowl- 
edge, skill,  position,  and  opportunities  at  the  call  of 
any  capitalist  or  corporation  and  for  any  service  in 
his  power,  even  to  the  evasion  of  the  law  and  the 
defiance  of  the  courts,  he  not  only  loses  sight  of  the 


ideals  and  obligations  of  his  profession  and  degrades 
and  disgraces  it«  practice,  but  he  becomes  a  pecul- 
iarly dangerous  menace  to  the  community,  and 
should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  a  neglect  of 
his  duty  mid  for  a  breach  of  his  trust. 

For  such  malpractice  his  restraint  and  punish- 
ment are  easy.  He  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  Stat« 
and  of  the  courts  ;  and  his  official  character  as  such 
should  be  inculcated  and  emphasized  to-day  in  legal 
education,  in  public  sentiment,  and  in  the  attitude 
'  of  the  courts.  If  a  lawyer  be  convicted  of  knowing- 
ly and  willfully  advising  or  devising  for  an  indiviil- 
ual  or  a  corporation  a  breach  of  the  law  or  a  defeat 
of  legal  process,  not  only  should  he  be  debarred 
from  further  practice,  but  he  sljould  also  l)e  pun- 
ished as  a  principal  with  his  client  for  the  offense  he 
may  thus  have  advised  or  committed. 

Above  all,  at  the  present  time  there  is  need  of  the 
cultivation  among  lawyers  themselves  of  the  high 
ideals  that  distinguish  and  dignify  their  profession. 
As  President  Roosevelt  declared  in  his  address  to 
the  Harvard  Alumni,  already  referred  to:  "This 
nation  never  stood  in  greater  need  than  now  of  hav- 
ing among  its  leaders  men  of  lofty  ideals,  which 
they  try  to  live  up  to  and  not  merely  talk  of." 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECRETARY. 


**  O  OCIAL  secretaries  are  employed  in  large 
»^  establishments  to  look  after  tiie  health 
and  general  well-being  of  worker  and  plant, 
to  be  the  point  of  contact  between  the  firm 
and  its  force  in  all  questions  which  arise  con- 
cerning life  m  the  factory,  workshop,  or  store. 
They  adjust  grievances  and  forestall  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  good 
thing  all  round."  With  this  brief  definition 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Cranston  introduces  an  article 
on  social  secretaries  in  the  Craftsman. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  an  industrialist 
in  Holland  who  felt  the  need  of  such  a  oo^isw^u? 
in  his  factory  and  who  hajj-j^xiificient  original- 
ity to  make  the  exg^JJJJ^ent.     The  American 
Institute  of  Sog/^  gcrvice  immediately  saw 
the  good  whi^/J  would  accompany  the  adop- 
tion of  this  profession  in  the  United  States, 
and  therefor^  spread  the  principle,  "  with  the 
prompt  rea(^i^  of  an  American  pioneer  social 
secretary,  ^  woman,  who  filled  this  position 
in  a   Rho^Q  Island  department  store.     Her 
four  yea^t  ^^^k  greatly  improved  conditions 
for  the  ;vorkers.     Her  employer  considered 
her   serj^^gg  ^o^th   every  cent  of  the  very 
gooii  saf^^y  ^ijich  he  paid  her."     There  are 
to-day  J^wenty-seven  social  secretaries  in  the 
Unite^  States,  about  an  even  number  of  men 

^    social  secretary  usually  begins  on  a 
salar^l.    ^^  ^720   a  year,   which  is  increased 


according  to  capability  for  the  work.  Salaries 
range  from  this  sum  to  $2,500  a  year. 

The  position  is,  however,  no  sinecure.  It  means 
responsibility,  many  annoyances,  and  la  difficult  to 
fill  acceptably.  The  cardinal  principles  of  the  social 
secretary's  gospel  are  sanitation,  recreatiop,  and 
equalization.  The  chief  requisites  for  the  work  °~- 
tact,  common  sense  coupled  with  a  knowledg 
life  gained  through. experience,  a  keen  **6"^gflJ^  to 
tice,  fearlessness  of  adverse  ^^'i^i^f^JW^'r^thv  and 
steer  so  straight  a  course  hgto**'*^^.,'  :, 
,  *         •       1     i^^^^^i^yrnidence  from  those  lu 

fear  as  to  winjj n«n' w^*^"^  a  a:^     it-  iv. 

coB>M«-.-.c?«?-«?ftT  as  from  the  rank  and  file.  It  is 
essential  to  haveaaiscrirainatinKsenseofthejustice 
which  belongs  to  each  side ;  to  know  where  H'f  "«ht* 
and  privileges  of  employer  and  employee  Aiy^T^e, 
an  ^  be  quick  to  see,  and  capable  of  making  the 
Employer  le,  the  a.lvantage  in  d"U«-  and  cents, 
which  results  from  improved  conditions,  and  to  be 
able  to  make  equally  clear  to  the  employee  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  management  of  every  large 
enterprise. 

Social  secretaries  are  made  necessary  by 
the  organization  and  consolidation  of  vast  in- 
dustries, our  factory  system  and  immense  de- 
partment stores,  which  render  it  no  longer 
possible  for  the  employer  to  know  Ins  work- 
ins  force  except   as   an    impersonal   human 
hive      The  employees  rarely,  if  ever,  see  him. 
Thus  abuses  and  discomforts  arise,  through 
nobody's  fault,  but  simply  because  it  is  no- 
body's  business  to  correct  them.     Ihis  leads 
to  friction  vtich  might  easily  be  avoided. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  social  secretary,  not  only  to 
watch  over  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
the  force  during  working  hours,  but  also  to  obtain 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  private  life  to  be  a  real 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  There  are  times  when  wise 
advice  and  a  little  fiDancial  aid,  as  a  loan  in  some 
form,  will  tide  a  girl  over  a  crisis  which  otherwise 
might  prove  a  temptation  to  irreparable  disaster. 
•  The  secretary  establishes  luncheon  -  rooms,  rest- 
rooms,  mutual  aid  associations,  thrift  funds,  and 
penny  provident  banks;  if  asked  to  do  so,  she  is. 
ready  to  give  suggestions  about  the  proper  wSiy  to 
dress,  the  most  becoming  colors  for  a  girl  to  wear, 
whether  or  not  to  listen  to  the  wiles  of  Dan  Cupid, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  personal  matters  which  per- 
plex the  ordinary  mortal, — in  short,  the  social  secre- 
tary is  to  be  the  employees'  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

Besides  the  usual  betterment  features,  the 
secretary  also  arranges  many  forms  of  social 
amusement,  such  as  dances,  lectures,  and 
musicales.  "If  this  functionary  did  nothing 
more  than  teach  working  people  liow  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  sane,  healthy  way,  tlie  work 
would  be  justified."  One  of  New  York's 
largest  department  stores,  Mrs.  Cranston  re- 
minds us,  maintains  an  attractive  vacation- 
home  at  Long  Branch.     The  social  secretary 


sends  the  girls  there  in  congenial  parties  for 
a  week's  holiday  in  summer.  Tliis  place  is 
a  real  life-saving  station.  Many  a  prl  goes 
to  the  vacation  home  utteily  weary  of  paved 
streets  and  the  city*s  dust  and  din,  and  after 
a  week  ^f  invigorating  air,  rest,  and  abundant, 
wholesome  food  will  return  to  work  re-createil, 
ill  very  truth  made  over. 

Occupied  with  broad  interests,  engaged  in 
promoting  the  Ixjst  features  of  business  life, 
having  unusual  opportunities  for  seeing  hu- 
man nature  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst,  the 
manor  w^oman  who  would  be  a  social  secre 
tary  **  must  necessarily  be  a  student  of  hu- 
manity imbued  with  a  purpose  higher  than 
the  mere  earning  of  a  salary,  for  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  have  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
others  in  one's  keeping." 

The  social  secretary  must  be  a  master-craftsman 
capable  of  making  the  most  out  of  unpromising 
material,  and  the  possessor  of  those  qualities  of  soul, 
mind,  and  behavior  that  are  an  ever-present  influ- 
ence, a  stimulant  in  time  of  discouragement.  The 
social  secretary  must  have  understanding  and  sym 
pathy  to  be  an  adviser  in  time  of  doubt,  a  teacher  of 
the  ignorant,  a  friend  of  the  intelligent,  and  a  good 
comrade  always. 


NORWEGIAN   EMIGRATION  AND  OUR  INTEREST  IN  IT. 


DR.  ANDR6  HANSEN,  the  Norwegian 
economic  writer,  contributes  to  Samii- 
den  (Christiania)  a  long  descriptive  article  on 
Norway's  emigration  problem  and  its  influ- 
SUce  upon  American  culture.  He  prefaces 
his  drSGussion  by  recalling  to  our  minds 
the  fact  that  during  1905  more  than  twenty- 
one  thousand  NorwegtaiiS  lef t  their  fatherland 
for  the  United  States,  a  number  eqtiaUug 
two-thirds  of  the  national  increase  of  births 
over  deaths.  There  are  now,  according  to 
official  figures,  four  hundred  thousand  Nor- 
wegian-born inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  children  of  Norwegian 
parentage.  In  another  generation  or  two.  Dr. 
Hansen  contends,  there  will  be  as  many 
American  citizens  of  pure  Norwegian  pedi- 
gree as  there  are  inhabitants  in  the  mother 
country.  It  is,  indeed,  only  her  small  mor- 
tality that  has,  up  to  the  present;  saved 
Norway  from  the  fate  of  Ireland.  But  if  emi- 
gration has  not  decreased  her  population  ma- 
terially, it  has  caused  an  economic  loss  that 
is  enormous.     We  quote  Dr.  Hansen  here  : 

After  having  educated  men  better  than  other 
countries,  they  leave  their  native  land  at  the  age  of 
productivity.    Some  estimates  have  been  made  as  to 


what  the  rearing  and  educating  costs,  and  at  what 
sum  the  man  of  age  can  be  capitalised.  Iti  con- 
servative figures  the  loss  for  Norway  amounts,  thus, 
to  700,000,000  crowns  (1260,000,000).  The  question 
arises,  now,  why  cannot  this  great  capital  be  kept  at 
home  y  The  answer  must  essentially  be  the  same  as 
that  given  by  Germany,— that  is  to  say,  before  in- 
dustry has  reached  another  development  Norway 
will,  just  as  all  other  farming  countries,  send  away 
the  surplus  of  its  population.  Because  Norway  is  an 
2lrL,farmlng  country,  the  most  productive  ground 
wasoccuptod4oa4j^.aKO :  it  has  even  been  proved  that 
farms  exist  on  the  sa:n«-^2pt  where  they  were  laid 
down  three  hundred  years  a^ 

The  sons  of  Norway  led  tliWway  of  the  im- 
migrant to  our  great  agricultu\l  West.  Ten 
years  ago,  according  to  Mulhal\  Norwegians 
owned  as  much  farming  land  in  o\ 
asthey didathome.  To-day,  Dr.  Hal 
they  possess  six  times  as  much,  ai 
best  wheat-producing  land  in  the 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Norwej 
ing  half  the  century  past,  have  acqui 
erty  corresponding  to  the  whole  nati< 
omy  of  Norway.  Compared  with  the 
the  three  Scandinavian  peoples  own^alf  as 
much  land  in  the  United  States,  thokgh  the 
former  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  lat- 
ter."    In  former  years,  says  Dr.  Hanslii,  the 


own  West 

(n  claims, 

kd  that  the 

>rld.     **  It 

ms,  dur- 

id  prop- 
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finest  spedmens  of  physitial  manhood  came 
to  this  country  from  Norway.  To-day,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  the  immigrants  is  deterio- 
rating, a  condition  which,  while  not  the  most 
desirable  for  .this  country,  is  not  so  bad  for 
Norway,  since  it  indicates  that  the  mother- 
land is  ridding  herself  of  less  useful  elements 
of  population.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
transfer  of  Scandinavian  peoples  to  Amer- 
ican farms  is  a  benefit  to  both  peoples. 

Why  Do  Norsemen  Emiffrmte  7 

A  very  outspoken  article  under  this  title 
appears  in  the  Nylaende,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland,  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Wyoming  University.  One 
of  the  reasons  would  seem  to  be  that  Norway, 
by  very  nature  of  her  rugged,  majestic  beauty, 
is  too  cold,  too  barren  and  unyielding,  to  af- 
ford to  her  children  more  than  the  barest  of 
livings, — and  men  cannot  live  on  beauty  alone. 
But  in  her  own  mind  Dr.  Wergeland  is  con- 
vinced that  the  chief  reason  is  neither  this 
nor  that  the  Norse  do  not  love  their  homo- 
land  enough,  but  that  they  love  one  another 
too  little !  There,  under  the  high  heavens 
spread  over  breezy  f jeld  and  fjord,  there  is 
such  an  oppressive  spiritual  atmosphere  of 


narrow-minded  intolerance,  of  unloving  readi- 
ness to  raise  teacup  storms,  of  caviling,  of  in- 
solence private  and  political,  of  clerical  and 
SBSthetic  arrogance,  that  tlic  Norseman,  though 
scarcely  knowing  why,  longs  to  get  away  from 
it  all  and  to  breathe  a  freslier,  sweeter  air. 
No  wonder  the  people  emigrate,  exclaims  Dr. 
Wergeland.  There  is  a  peculiar  hardness 
and  unbendablencss  in  the  Norseman's  na- 
ture, and  the  mild  virtues  of  forbearance 
grow  but  sparsely  in  his  surroundings.  That 
is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Norse  emigrant 
brings  to  his  new  homeland  for  the  first  four 
or  five  years  nothing  but  an  open  mouth  and 
a  silent  tongue, —  speechless  astonishment! 
And  that  is  why  to  come  home  after  spend- 
ing some  years  abroad  is  so  often  like  com- 
ing from  open  fields  into  narrow  all<»ys  where 
the  fancies  and  prejudices  of  centuries  still  lie 
sleeping  in  tho^  gutters.  But  Dr.  Wergeland 
is  too  good  a  patriot  to  have  written  in  this 
fashion  witliout  a  definite  hope  that  it  would 
do  good.  To  the  charge  that  Norway  is  a 
poor  country  she  replies  that  Norway  is  rich 
in  oppprtunities.  Lot  but  a  tpirit  of  love 
link  her  children  together  in  a  patriotic  re- 
solve to  find  these  out  and  make  the  most  of 
them,  and  their  reward  will  not  be  wanting. 


AUSTRIA  BECOMES  A  REAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  STATE. 


ALTHOUGH  apparently  a  constitutional 
state,  Austria  has  been  an  absolute 
monarchy  for  many  years.  The  Emperor  s 
will  has  been  law,  and  the  people  and  parlia- 
ment have  had  little  to  say.  The  Hungarians, 
however,  by  breaking  from  Austria  in  the 
customs  matter  have  changed  this,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  Austria  is  a 
constitutional  state.  Dr.  Artur  Skedl,  writ-' 
ing  in  the  Ze^  (Vienna),  says : 

Few  minlfitrte  have  been  so  short-lived  as  the 
Hohenlohe  ministry,  bat. few  ministries  have  shown 
8ucb  important  and  fsr-teaehlng  results.  In  the 
brief  period  of  leas  than  three  months  Hohenlohe 
regeneratod  a  parliament  that  had  been  degenerating 
since  the  days  of  Taaffe,  and  he  led  this  parliament 
to  demand  that  a  ministry  he  chosen  from  its 
midst,  a  parllameniaxy  right  which  had  been  ignored 
by  the  erown  f6r  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  Tbm  noUo  eaodor,  the  bold  spirit,  with  which 
Hohenloba  appsand  hsfote  his  Emperor,  and  the 
vigor  with  ii^ieh  he  xefosed  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility  lor  onasided  oonesssions  to  Hungary,  led  to 
the  noCewoitliy  dnsgnstnitlon  of  the  flOth  and  80th 
of  May,  laati  in  wkloh  parliament  shook  from  its 
shonldeis  tlia  degrading  system  of  the  hareancratio 
govemnMBtk 


"  The  present  moment,"  Dr.  Skedl  declares, 
further,  '*  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  sad  history 
of  Austrian  parliamentary  life."  After  a  short 
period  of  constitutional  life  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventies,  the  Taaffe  regime  ushered  in  the 
system  of  reaction,  which  was  carried  to  an 
extreme  point  under  Badeni  and  Thun. 

By  playing  one  nation  against  the  other,  by  the 
\uogo  di  trafflco,  and  by  means  of  an  extensive  cam- 
paign of  persecution,  parliament  was  brought  to  a 
condition  of  absolute  ini potency,  and  all  semblance 
of  an  individual  and  worthy  life  was  taken  from  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  fact,  it  was  a  very  simple 
matter  to  take  from  parlia/nent  its  right  of  appoint- 
ing a  ministry  from  its  own  members,  and  it  was 
merely  logical  that  the  infamous  paragraph  14 
should  follow.  At  first,  this  paragraph  was  only 
used  against  certain  nationalities,  but  later  it  be- 
came the  favorite  means  of  obtaining  whatever  the 
crown  wished.  With  this  period  the  constitutional 
life  of  Austria  really  came  to  an  end,  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  we  have  HvcmI  under  a  regime  of  pure 
absolutism  decorated  with  a  formal  parliamentary 
life.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that 
parliament  should  be  a  mere  farce,  that  the  Deputies 
should  play  the  rdJe  of  ridiculous  pygmies ;  and  it 
was  also  natural  that  the  people  should  prefer  an 
honorable  ahsolutfsm  to  a  miserable  parliamentary 
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the  roya!  prerogatives ;  the  crown  became 
aware  that  it  was  absolately  neceaaary  to 
strengthen  the  Austrian  parliament,  and  it 
seized  the  only  means  at  hand  for  this  pur- 
pose,— ihat  is,  universai  siifFr&ge.  But  here 
also  the  governnienial  Byetem  failed  ;  it  was 
manifest  tliat  the  introduction  of  this  reform 
would  require  a  strong  hand,  a  parliatiientary 
government.  And  it  was  equally  clear  that 
a  govcrnm<^nt  supported  merely  by  the  para- 
firaph  14  could  never  take  care  of  affairs. 
Thus,  the  electoral  reform  moved  not  an  inch, 
although  the  crown  showed  that  ita  positive 
will  was  to  see  this  reform  completed." 

At  thin  point  Prince  Hohenlobe  appeared.  He 
was  the  Qnit  nilnititer  in  the  long  lint  o(  bureaucrat* 
who  showed  aoj  esteem  for  parliameut,  the  Arst 
who  recognised  the  repreaentatives  al  the  people  as 
the  supreme  factor,  and  the  ouljr  one  who  had  the 
courage  Ut  sa;  to  the  crown  that  he  miut  keep  his 
word  to  parliament,  and  that  he  was  not  willing  to 
kave  vital  and  national  questions  decided  over  the 
head  of  the  national  assembly.  In  this  he  not  only 
showed  himself  the  true  serrant  of  his  Emperor,  but 
alio  the  regenerator  of  the  constitutional  lile.  And 
this  eztrasrdlnarr  stand  taken  by  an  AUHtrlan  min- 
ister had  an  equallj  positive  effect  on  parliament ; 
It  roused  the  dead  lustltution.  It  showed  the  Immi- 
nent danger,  and  It  canned  national  differences  to  be 
put  aside  and  smoothed  the  way  to  the  creation  of  a 
parliamentary  government,  which  Is  alone  Id  a  pOHi- 
tlon  to  put  through  the  electoral  reform  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  Austria  froin  Hungary. 

Therefore,  concludes  Dr.  Skedl,  "  thanks 
to  Hohenlohe,  we  now  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  real  parliamentary  era.  It  is  true  that 
as  yet  we  have  no  fully  developed  parlia- 
mentary rigimr,  but  the  beginning  has  been 
made  and  the  founilation  has  been  laid.  The 
task  of  the  new  ministry  will  be  to  establish 
the  electoral  reform,  to  arrange  for  a  national 
reconciliation  between  opposing  factors,  and 
to  give  us  the  strength  to  cope  with  the 
Hungarian  aituation." 


life  that  wasted  its  time  in  slander  and  obstmotion, 
and  which  bad  no  InBuence  whatever  on  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  departments  ol  the  national  gov- 


Dr.  Skedl  says,  however,  that  "the  intro-, 
duction  of  the  bureaucratic  government,  for- 
eign to  both  [>arliament  and  people,  reacted 
to  the  disadvantage  of  both  crown  and  nation  ; 
the  crown  lost  all  support  in  parliament  and 
government,  and  it  waa  compelled  to  sacrifice 
its  own  and  Austrian  interests  to  Hungarian 
demands.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian 
crisis,  the  crown  saw  clearly  how  serious  a 
mistake  it  had  made  when  it  buried  the  Aus- 
trian constitution  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 


THE  POLITICAL  FUTURE  OF  BELGIUM. 

ONE  of  the  leaders  of  the  Belgium  So- 
cialist party,  Mr.  Emile  Vanderveldc, 
writing  in  the  National  Jievieiu,  believes  that, 
contrary  to  the  alarmist  articles  appearing  in 
the  British  and  French  periodicals,  Belgian 
independence  is  not  "directly  threatened" 
by  any  neighboring  nation. 

In  the  event  of  an  Intemstiooai  conflict  her  only 
•ertouB  danger  arises  from  a  possible  violation  of  her 
neutrality,  which  might  eventuate  in  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  map  of  Europe'  at  her  ezpeoie.  But 
against  tills  risk  she  enjoys  adonble  gnarantee  In  the 


shape  of  ber  own  defensive  n 

iu  the  manifest  IntereHt  of  the  great  powers  In  pre- 
venting any  of  their  number  from  conquering  or 
partitioning  the  Low  Countries. 

The  substance  of  his  argument  is  as  fol- 

Bnrope  will  remain,  as  It  Is  to-day,  divided  Into 
jealous  and  hostile  nations,  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
bristling  with  frontiers,  in  spite  of  all  popular  efforts 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations.  So  long  as  this  con- 
dition endures  the  best  eafsgoard  for  Belglnni 
resides  In  her  entente  cordlole  with  tits  great  power 
whtoh  sat  by  her  ctadle  and  baa  oontlntimialjr 
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wAlchedoTwlierdevekqpiiieiit.  BatitlipennisBible 
to  antieipftte  a  happtor  fatme  beyond  the  anxieties 
and  dangers  of  the  hour.  Thongh  the  relations 
between  existing  riffimes  conaUtute  an  armed  peace, 
—a  bloodless  war  waged  by  money*— a  new  era  is 
opening  under  our  eyes,  thanks  to  the  international 
efforts  of  the  proletariat,  who  are  collectively  en- 
deavoring to  place  the  peace  of  the  world  on  a 'solid 
basis.  While  Authority  is  declining,  Democracy  is 
growing,  and  it  is  from  the  development  and  tri- 
umph of  the  latter  force  that  we  await  the  hour 
when  th^  peoples  will  acquire  the  right  to  decide 
their  own  destiny  and  freely  to  choose  their  own 
place  in  the  great  international  family — the  United 
States  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

The  SIgniflcanoe  of  the  Recent  Belgian 

Elections. 

Following  a  rather  spirited  contest  between 
the  various  political  parties  in  Belgium,  the 
last  general  elections  were  held  in  May,  with 
some  of  the  by-elections  scattered  through  the 
following  month.  The  leading  question  be- 
fore the  electorate  was  whether  the  Clerical 
majority,  which  has  been  in  power  for  twenty- 
two  years,  could  be  overthrown.  The  editor 
of  the  Hollandsehe  Bevue  (Haarlem)  declares 
that  under  the  Clerical  rigime  the  country 
''  has  retrogpraded  so  materially,  particularly  as 
regards  the  intellectual  side  of  the  people  at 
large,  that  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended unless  quite  a  radical  change  can 
be  l)rought  about  in  the  near  future.*'  The 
hope  for  such  a  radical  change  is  expressed 


by  one  of  the  best-known  Belgian  newspapers, 
Ilet  Volk  (The  People),  which  said,  recently  : 

The  Belgian  anti-Clericals  have  been  encouraged 
by  what  they  have  seen  taking  place  elsewhere.  The 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Kngland  and  the. 
fall  of  the  Kuyper  ministry  in  Holland,  besides 
many  other  indications  of  Liberal  advance,  have 
kept  alive  in  them  the  hope  that  they  too  would 
succeed  in  overthrowing  the  party  in*  power. 

A  well-known  writer,  who  signs  himself 
''  Hertrand,"  calculated  (in  another  well-known 
journal,  the  Peuple)  on  a  possible  victory  for 
the  anti-Clericals.  This  triumph  would  be 
more  significant,  since  on  the  principles  of 
equality  and  representation  which  obtain  in 
Belgium  each  party  secures  seats  in  the  Parlia- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  votes. 

The  results  of  the  elections  showed  that  in 
a  number  of  districts  the  anti-Clericals  joined 
forces  and  recorded  significant  advances,  al- 
though they  were  not  able  to  actually  defeat 
the  ministry.  The  questions  in  dispute  were 
those  of  universal  suffrage,  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  personal  military  service,  the 
last  abolishing  all  exemptions  for  any  class 
or  profession  whatsoever, — in  other  words, 
putting  each  and  every  male  citizen  of  the 
proper  age  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  the 
obligation  to  military  service.  In  the  general 
result  the  elections  showed  a  reduced  Clerical 
majority  of  12,  as  against  a  majority  of  20 
before  the  election. 


SOCIALISTIC  PROGRESS  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 


FROM  a  number  of  widely  separated 
sources  in  Europe  we  learn  tliat  politi- 
cal socialism  is  making  very  rapid  progress  in 
Scandinavia.  Speaking  of  the  recent  Socialist 
victory  in  Denmark,  Herr  Gustav  Bang  tells 
us  (in  the  Neue  ZeU^  Berlin)  that  '<the  Danish 
Social  Democrats  never  won  a  prouder  victory 
th&n  that  of  the  29th  of  May  in  the  Folke- 
thing  elections.  The  Socialist  vote  in  1903 
was  55,000,  but  this  year  it  was  76,566,  or 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast,  and  the 
number  of  Socialist  seats  increased  from  16 
to  24  out  of  a  total  of  114."  But  "of  far 
more  value  than  the  present  gains  are  the 
prospects  for  the  future  which  the  electoral 

returns  disclose." 

Indeed,  in  a  large  number  of  districts  our  minori- 
ties are  so  large  that  victory  in  the  next  election  is 
beyond  quesUon;  in  three  districts,  for  example,- 
wbere  we  losti  tills  time,  the  difference  in  votes.was 
less  than  100^  and  in  four  others  between  100  and 
aoa    And  therafon  we  are  Jui^lfled  in  saying  that 


when  the  next  elections  occur — at  latest,  in  1900— 
the  numlN*r  of  Social  Democratic  seats  will  not  be 
under  !)0. 

Herr  Hang  assures  us,  also,  that  <<  the  char- 
acter of  the  victory  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  actual  size.'' 

Thus,  the  Socialist  districts  have  heretofore  been 
exclusively  city  districts,  but  of  the  new  seats  only 
three  are  real  urban  districts,  in  four  the  city  popu- 
lation is  about  85  per  cent.,  in  one  it  is  20  per  cent., 
and  in  another,  nothtng.  And  in  the  case  of  the  dis* 
tricts  where  the  Social  Democrats  have  made  great 
advances  we  find  that  the  majority  are  principally  in- 
habited by  the  rural  classes.  That  is,  the  Socialists 
are  now  victorious  in  the  country,  and  agricultural 
workers  and  the  small  farming  classes  are  fully  im- 
bued with  Socialist  ideals.  It  was  formerly  asserted 
by  our  adversaries,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that 
theiSocialist  propaganda  could  only  succeed  in  cities, 
but  now  our  party  has  convincingly  proved  that  it 
poHsesses  the  political  faith  for  the  proletariat  of 
both  city  and  country.  This  is  the  happiest  result 
of  the  elections. 
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Is  Swedish  Revolution  Impendlnfir? 

An  anticiynastic  movement  led  to  the 
"blooilless  revolution  "  that  sevpri^d  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  now  Mr.  Garling  Palmer 
tells  us,  in  the  Courrier  Eumpccn,  that  Sweden 
itself  is  in  the  grip  of  a  dangerous  current. 

In  fact,  an  anti-dyn&stic  movement  is  at  present 
sweeping  the  country,  and,  as  is  natural,  the  Social- 
ists are  the  standard-bearers  of  the  new  propaganda. 
This  party  has  just  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  people 
— **  a  manifesto  to  the  working  people  of  Sweden  " — 
and  here  we  find  set  forth  the  importance  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  decisive  battle.  In  this  manifesto  the 
party  also  advises  that  the  question  of  electoral' re- 
form be  replaced  by  a  far  greater  question, — that  is, 
the  abolition  of  the  First  Chamber  and  of  the  social 
forces  which  are  closely  associated  with  this  cham- 
ber. In  other  words,  this  last  sentence  means  the 
royal  power. 

Mr.  Palmer  says  that  the  forces  are  well 


divided.  On  one  side  there  are  the  dynasty, 
the  Lindman  ministry,  the  totality  of  the  First 
Chamber,  and  a  strong  minority  (40  per  cent.) 
of  the  Second  Chamber.  On  the  other,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Second  Chamber,  a  majority  com- 
posed of  Liberals  and  Socialists.  '<  The  equal- 
ity of  these  forces  is  a  good  assurance  for  the 
severity  of  the  battle."  The  Swedish  wnter 
admits,  however,  that  <<the  results  of  the  fight 
will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  leader  chosen 
by  the  opposition,  although  the  person  who  is 
especially  indicated  for  this  office  is  the  radi- 
cal leader,  David  Bergstrom.  This  man  did 
more  than  any  other  during  the  last  electoral 
period  to  assure  the  victory  of  the  Left,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  government  hopes  to 
get  rid  of  a  dangerous  adversary  by  sending 
Mr.  Bergstrom  to  the  United  States  as  ambas- 
sador. For  the  sake  of  Liberal  Sweden,  how- 
ever, we  hope  that  this  will  not  be  done." 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  GERMANY. 


\A/nAT  share  the  poople  should  have  in 
^^  the  foreign  policy  of  their  country  is  a 
question  rather  difficult  to  define.  Foreign 
affairs  involve  delicate  and  intricate  questions 
that  cannot  be  determined  by  the  vague 
voice  of  the  multitude.  The  problem  as  it 
applies  to  Germany  is  discussed  by  W.  von 
Alassow  in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrtft  with 
much  penetration. 

As  regards  internal  politics,  says  this  writ- 
er, the  people's  views  gain  expression  through 
parliapient ;  they  materialize  in  the  shape  of 
laws  which  affect  each  citizen's  actions.  It 
behooves  every  citizen,  therefore,  to  take  an 
intelligent,  active  interest  in  domestic  poli- 
tics ;  the  cooperation  of  public  opinion  is  a 
sign  of  healthy  political  life. 

Is  the  same  true  of  foreign  politics  ?  States ' 
are  individuals,  as  it  were,  that  enter  into  re- 
lations with  one  another,  bound  by  no  laws 
but  those  which  they  impose  upon  themselves 
for  their  own  benefit.  In  their  intercourse, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  realizing  sense  of 
all  the  points  of  vantage,  and  for  this  not  the 
least  requisites  are  unity,  assurance,  and  deci- 
sion, the  power  to  take  advantage  of  every 
auspicious  moment.  This  can  be  -done  only 
if  that  power  resides  in  one  person,  who  is 
responsible  for  his  actions.  A  multitude 
would  only  cause  confusion.  The  saying 
"majority  is  nonsense"  is  fully  applicable  in 
foreign  concerns. 

In  tiio  very  nature  of  the  case,  fewer  people 


are  capable  of  passing  judgment  upon  foreign 
politics  than  upon  other  questions  regarding 
the  general  welfare.  Familiarity  with  history 
and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  different 
countries, — common  attainments  nowadays, 
— are  not  sufficient  guarantees.  The  main 
thing  would  still  be  lacking, — the  knowledge 
of  facts  and  circumstances  essential  in  matur- 
ing a  transaction  which  in  order  to  insure 
success  must  for  the  time  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  modem  type  of  citizen  often  fails  to  recog- 
nize this.  It  reminds  him  of  the  time  when  nations 
had  no  voice  in  the  determination  of  their  fate.  His 
participation  in  the  government  is  secured  by  law, 
and  yet  he  is  left  out  at  momentous  crises  where  the 
very  existence  of  his  country  is  at  stake.  He  sees 
visions  of  Bismarck,  who— in  striking  contrast  with 
the  subterfuges  of  the  old  diplomacy— gained  his 
ends  by  the  most  reckless  frankness.  But  it  is  for- 
gotten that  he  acted  thus  because  this  very  frank- 
nesH,  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  petty  secretive- 
ness  of  the  diplomatic  world,  best  tended  to  confuse 
his  opponents.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Bismarck  always  played  an  open  hand.  No  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  can  do  that.  To  cite  a  recent  in- 
stance,—when  England,  in  anticipation  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  renewed  her  alliance 
with  the  latter,  the  transaction  was  carefully  kept 
secret ;  even  after  peace  wa«i  concluded,  the  fact  of 
the  alliance  was  sought  to  be  withheld  from  the 
public  until  peace  was  really  secured  at  Portsmouth. 

On  tho  other  hand,  it  is  an  impossibility, 
and  justly  so,  that  the  people's  voice  should 
count  for  nothing  in  foreign  politics.  But 
what  should  engage  public  thought  is  not  the 
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condnct  of  meh  kSftin,  the  wajs  and  meanB, 
but  the  ends  to  be  obtuned.  •<  Tlia  outward 
efforts  of  K  people  must  rest  upon  an  et)tical 
basis,  evidenced  in  a  proper  conception  of  tlie 
lionor,  freedom,  and  unity  of  their  country." 
Tlifl  important  question  ansae  :  does  the  Ger- 
man nation  as  a  whole  possess  the  political 
tact  to  carry  out  in  foreign  affairs  tbe  public 
sentiment  based  upon  such  moral  grounds? 

Pesaimieta  will  promptlr  deny  them  this  tact,  for 
in  truth  It  is  often  tacking.  We  need  schooling  ami 
experience,  hat  there  Is  no  reason  to  despair.  Riit;- 
land  is  pointed  oat  as  a  country  irhera  foretKii  poli- 
tics is  based  apou  the  popular  sentiment.  Her  insu- 
lar position  and  thtf  long  ages  of  self-govern  me  iii 
have  giTen  her  people  eaperior  advantages  over  uh. 
The  practice  of  earplug  at  the  conduct  of  negotiii- 
tiona  still  pending,  while  agreeint;  with  the  object 
of  the  goverumenc,  is  a  pernicious  one.  Such  wis 
the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Morocco  question. 
The  critics  were  subsequently  able  to  convince  theni- 
selvcB  that  tbej  were  ignoraut  of  the  hostile  specu- 
lations of  the  late  French  mluisterof  toreiguaSaini. 
This  hjperaritlelKn  fa  but  a  paaalng  phase,  a  reac- 
tion following  the  time  when  everybody  calmly  re- 
posed upon  Blamarck,  feeling  that  "  be  would  malie 
every  thing  all  lighL"  Auother  reason  for  believing 
that  thlaexeewlTelj  critical  spirit  regarding  foreign 
aSaliB  vUl  not  last  is  the  fact  that  Emperor  and 
people  are  grtting  to  nndeiHtaud  each  other  more 
and  more.  Hla  ImpuldTCMM,  bis  tendeucy  to  pom- 
pmity,  are  traiU  whleh  do  not  appeal  to  Gerniaus, 
but  thiue  Is  uo  doubt  that  there  Is  a  growing  con- 
viction of  Us  extraordinary  endowments  as  a  ruler ; 


and  it  is  belug  widely  reooguiied  that  this*  remark- 
able personality  exerts  a  profound  iufluence  In  for- 
eign lauds. 


"Won't  yon  aver  plsy  with  n 

From  Sahnuttte  (Paris). 


REVIVAL  OF-  THE  «  POLISH  QUESTION.' 


U' 


T  ND£R  the  inflnence  of  the  latest  ]>oIit- 
ical  events,  a  question  which  has  be- 
come actoal  in  European,  particularly  in  Rus- 
sian politics,  is  the  •>  Polish  Question."  Tlie 
part  to  be  played  in  the  future  by  the  Polish 
nation  does  not  concern  Russia  alone.  In  a 
recent  issue  (Hay  26),  the  Literary  Digest 
(New  Tork)  presented  tlie  opinions  of  emi- 
nent Russian,  Qerman,  and  Austrian  publi- 
cists, wliich  show  that  the  powers  that  dis- 
iiiembered  Poland  more  than  a  century  ago 
are  cominjf  to  tbe  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
best  for  tlieir  own  interests  to  restore  Poland 
to  her  place  as  an  independent  nation. 

TheyareioaiewbatBlekottheirbargain.  RusaU 
finds  the  Uon'seobbaagrownnpand  iapiejlugon 
the  vitals  of  her  eonnmee.  Garmany  has  come  to 
the  ooneloston  that  fhe  can  never  apread  her  over- 
flowlngpivulalloa  Into  tUlkitUe  plains  of  aoa them 
RumIb  or  eKgitan  Um  BalUo  provinces  and  make  the 
Baltic  Baa  a  "Osnaan  lalw"  so  long  as  the  Poles 
stand  bsMnriBbtraadtlMBiiSBlan  frontlm,  and  In 
this  view  aha  la  lapported  by  tba  pafrllemaafsta  of 


the  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire.  Rnaaia  wiahea  to 
cut  Poland  off  and  exclude  her  wheat  and  manufac- 
tures; Germany  would  rather  have  territory  more 
easily  exploited  and  more  available  for  tbe  overfiow 
of  t)er  teeming  population.  Many  historians  and 
publicists  have  long  nialutaiued  that  the  effacement 
of  Poland  as  an  independent  power  was  a  misfortune 
tor  Europe.  The  powers  thet  selied  Poland  not  only 
(ailed  to  gain  anything  by  that  act,— tbey  even  lost 
by  It. 

In  order  to  learn  the  world's  opinion  on 
the  Polisli  (question,  at  the  present,  moment, 
of  the  most  eminent  European  publicists,  the 
Kryfyka  (Critic),  a  Polish  monthly  of  Cracow, 
arranged  an  interuational  symposium  in  reply 
to  the  following  fundamental  questions: 

1.  Is  the  aspiration  of  the  Polish  nation  to  regain 
Independent  existence  In  tbe  limits  of  Its  present 
Ungual  territory*  justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  law  of  nations,  or  is  it  uotf 

•This  is  a  literal  rendering  of  tha  Polish  and  refers 
to  the  territory  of  tbe  original  '■ollah  common  wealtb  In 
Austria,  Hoisla  sn.'  ...armmoy,  —  all  the  te  ' 
short,  where  tbe  i^ulUi  language  la  Qokeo. 
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2.  Is  the  preservation  of  the  Polish  nation  and  its 
cultural  development  iti  the  form  of  independent 
state  existence  desirable  in  the  interest  of  European 
culture? 

3.  What  influence  on  European  and  world  politics 
would  Ix?  effected  l)y  —  (a)  the  transformation  of 
Poland  in  tlie  possession  of  Russia,  w^ithin  her  pres- 
ent ethnographiciil  limits, — that  is,  without  Lith- 
uania and  the  Ruthenian  districts, — into  an  autono- 
mous t4?rritory,  joine<l  to  Russia  by  a  federal  union, 
witli  its  own  national  parliament  and  its  own  army  ; 
(h)  the  transformation  of  the  whole  Polish  lingual 
area  into  an  independent  democratic  republic  ? 

The  majority  of  those  whoso  replies  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Knjti/ka  answer  af- 
firmatively the  fundamental  question  as  to 
the  riijht  of  the  Polish  nation  to  aspire  to  po- 
litical independence.  The  solo  exception  is 
Professor  liasse,  of  Leipsic  University.  The 
second  question,  basing  the  need  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  Poland  on  the  interest  of 
European  culture,  meets  with  tlio  favorable 
and  sympathetic  approval  of  the  majority  of 
those  replying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  third 
question,  relating  to  the  transformation  of 
ethnographical  Poland  into  an  independent 
democratic  republic,  meets  with  dissent  among 
the  majority.  We  quote  from  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  answers  published  : 

Prof.  Frederick  Bayer,  the  president  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Peace,  in  Berne, 
a  Dane  of  Copenhagen,  answers  <<  yes  "  to  the 
first  two  questions.  If  the  transformation  of 
Russian  Poland  into  an  autonomous  country 
or  an  independent  democratic  republic  could 
take  place  without  bloodshed,  he  believes,  it 
would  be  a  profitable  conquest  for  the  po- 
litical relations  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
Achilles  Loria,  an  Italian  of  Turin,  hails  most 
enthusiastically  the  aspirations  of  Poland  to 
regain  independence,  because  tliat  movement 
has  in  view  an  object  most  longed  for,  not 
only  by  Poland,  but  also  by  all  Europe,  "  for 
the  new  state  would  be  a  real  providential 
protective  rampart  between  Russia  and  Eu- 
rope, which  in  itself  would  fix  firmly  the 
international  equipoise  and  the  international 
peace.*'  The  Bohemians  hold  a  friendly  at- 
titude toward  Poland.  Dr.  Herold,  one  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Austrian  parlia- 
ment, admits  in  their  entirety  the  historical 
as  well  as  the  political  Polish  state  rights. 
Alexander  Barwinski,  a  Ruthenian  member  of 
the  Austrian  parliament,  concedes  to  the  Poles 
the  full  right  of  aspiring  to  attain  self-active 
existence.-  He  regards  the  self -active  further 
development  of  Polish  culture  as  desirable 
for  general  Earopean  caltare ;  but  he  does 
not  regard  as  desirable  Uie  espixatioii  to  the 


governmental  individuality  of  Poland  and  to 
the  creation  of  a  Polish  democratic  republic, 
^'because  of  the  incalculable  political  con- 
sequences." 

The  least  favorable  attitude  toward  Poland 
in  the  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Kryty- 
hi  is  taken  by  the  German  group.  The  most 
libt^al  of  these,  Prof.  John  Delbrueck,  of  Ber- 
lin, treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  politics  and  Germany's  interests. 
"Without  answering  the  KrytykiCs  questions 
directly,  he  observes : 

The  Poles  have  the  right  to  aspire  to  be  a  nation- 
al state,  but  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  likewise 
liave  the  ri^ht  to  endeavor  to  preserve  their  dominion 
and  defend  their  political  interests. so  far  as  those 
interests  collide  with  the  national  Polish  interests. 
Both  the.  former  and  the  latter  right  are  equally 
valid  and  sacred  in  the  presence  oT  political  ethics. 

Professor  Delbrueck  thinks,  further,  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  political  ideals  of 
the  Polish  nation  could  not  be  realized  with- 
out the  disruption  and  dismemberment  of 
Germany,  a  national  Polish  state x>n  the  lingual 
area  is  impossible  of  realization. 

The  most  hostile  attitude  toward  Poland  is 
assumed  by  Prof.  Ernest  Basse,  of  Leipsic. 
He  regards  the  aspiration  of  the  Polish  nation 
to  regain  independence  within  the  boundaries 
of  its  present  lingual  area  as  illegitimate  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
existing  political  state  of  the  Poles  rests  on 
the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  1815,  and,  he  con- 
tends, without  the  consent  of  the  powers  which 
created  that  congress  those  enactments  cannot 
be  changed.  The  professor  asserts,  further, 
that  the  work  of  the  Polish  nation  for  Euro- 
pean culture  up  to  the  present  ^'is  so  inconsid- 
erable that  the  disappearance  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion would  leave  no  gap  in  European  culture." 

The  famous  Russian,  Count  Leo  Tolstoi, 
says : 

I  can  condemn  the  partition  of  Poland,  bat  I  do 
not  undertake  to  decide  how  Poland  should  reassert 
herself  now.  I  judge  that  Poland  cannot  be  revived ; 
the  time  has  passed,— there  are  no  sucli  ideals  to- 
day. .  .  .  The  annihilation  of  historical  Poland  was 
a  sin ;  we  are  doing  penance  for  Catherine. 

Count  Tolstoi's  compatriot,  Novikov,  of 
Odessa,  has  more  decided  opinions  on  the 
subject.  He  not  only  regards  as  legitimate 
the  aspiration  of  the  Polish  nation  to  regain 
political  independence,  but  also  condemns  the 
aim  of  the  other  nations  to  render  impossible 
the  rise  of  an  independent  Poland.     He  says : 

If  Europe  conceded  to  Ronmania,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria  the  right  of  creating  independent  statets 
it  is  nninteUlgible  why  she  dunild  deny  that  vig)U 
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to  the  Polish  natlop.  The  ftpple  of  disoord  between 
Riuaia  and  Folnnd  disappeared  with  the  niomeut 
wheo  Little  RoMsiaand  Lithuania,  regarded  tliereto- 
lore  by  each  an  "Hubjects  [or  culture  and  aHHimlla- 
tion,"  began  to  claim  their  ovQ  national  righta. 
Russia,  therefore,  in  the  leant  iucllned  to  place  ob- 
stacles before  the  rise  of  an  independent  Poland.  It 
is  n  different  cn»te  wllh  Germany.  Submerged  in  lier 
imperinlUt  and  feudal  liifHtuaCion,  Germany  vill 
never  consent  to  the  creation  of  au  Independent 
Polinh  Btale,  or  even  to  the  apontan^us  union  of 
Galicia  [Austrian  Poland]  to  RusBlaD  Poland. 

I'ntil,  therefore,. tliere  sliall  come  for  Ger- 
many the  time  when  '■  democracy  will  triumph 
and  will  Bweep  away  tlie  despotic  and  feudal 
ideas  predominant  in  that  country."  Mr.  Nov- 
ikov  advises  the  Poles  to  uphold  the  existing 
territorial  division,  but  at  the  same  time  to 


modify  the  laws  prevailing  in  the  limits  of  the 
separate  territories.  The  elementary  interest 
of  tlio  Russian  nation  enjoins  the  grant  to 
Poland  of  the  widest  possible  autonomy. 

Prof.  Herman  Vaiiibt'ry,  of  Budapest,  the 
eminent  Kungariaa  Orientalist,  observes  : 

The  historico- political  nnd  npiritual  evolution  of 
Poland  is  ho  remote  from  the  evolution  of  Muscovy 
tliat  there  can  be  no  mention  of  a  community  of  Inter- 
ests. AmouKtlie  Poles,  the  Asiatic  element  appeared 
only  at  the  rine  of  the  state  ;  among  the  RuHslanB,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  AHintic  metho<l  of  thinking  and 
acting  has  prevailed  down  to  the  present  day  In  its 
primitive  form  ;  and,  nntwlth  stand  log  the  fact  that 
these  two  natiuna  are  iieiRhbors,  Poland  belongs  to 
Rurope,  while  Russia  belongs  to  Asia.  .  .  .  An  In- 
dependent Polish  democratic  republic  In  eastern 
Europe  would  mark  a  bettor,  freer  epoch. 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  RUSSIAN  MUSIC. 


IN  March,  18SI,  the  two  most  eminent  Rus 
si&n  musicians  of  the  past  half  century 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  and  Modest  Musorgski 
died  io  St.  Petersburg.  These  two  men  (the 
former  the  brother  of  the  famous  virtuoso 
Anton  Rubinstein)  summed  up  in  their  careei-B 
almost  all  tliat  was  significant  in  the  develop 
ment  oC  Russian  music  during  the  past  half 
century,  and  this  fact  is  recognized  by  the 
almost  national  participation  in  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  quarter- century  since  their  death 
During  the  past  two  or  three  months,  quite  a 
number  of  the  Russian  reviews  and  other 
periodicals  have  been  devoting  considerable 
space  to  discussing  the  significaace  and  m 
fluence  of  these  men.  One  of  the  nioit  Dote 
worthy  of  these  articles  appears  in  the  Ruas 
kaya  Jdysl  (St.  Petersburg). 

It  is  to  the  extraordinary  talent  of  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  that  Moscow  is  indebted  for  al 
most  all  its  musical  development  His  indom 
■  table  energy  and  unwavering  patience  made 
possible  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  an  lustitu 
tion  he  practically  created  out  of  nothing,  and 
which  remains  to  this  day  a  monument  to  his 
genius. 

Nicholas  Origoryevich  Rubinstein  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Moscow,  June  2,  1835  Both 
bis  parents  were  of  Jewish  descent  They 
bad,  however,  adopted  the  Oreelc  Orthodox 
religion.  Nicholas  was  the  fourth  child  of 
a  family  almost  all  the  members  of  which 
distinguished  themselves  intellectually,  his 
brother  Anton  becoming  world  famous  as  a 
pianist.  Nicholas  was  a  true  infant  prodigy 
and  by  the  time  his  brother  Anton  bad  gone 


abroad  to  study  (1K44)  tlie  young  Nicholas 
htA  bit.n  rccognizid  as  a  pianist  of  ability 
and  reputution  Ho  studied  with  Anton  un- 
der the  well  know  n  Kullak  and  also  attended 
lectures  on  the  tlieiry  of  music  by  the  famous 
Dehn  teacher  of  the  composer  Glinka.  He 
was  eleven  yeai  s  old  wht  n  after  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1840  Nicholas  made  his  first 
concert  toiii  At  sixteen  ho  entered  Moscow 
Universit}    tLaching  music  to  help  pay  his 
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concartB,  but  it  Itad  no  proper  place  for  re- 
hearsals until  the  govern  or- general  offered  tiis 
own  palace,  where  rehearsals  began  in  I8C0. 
I'nder  the  leadership  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
nut  ouly  was  foreign  talent  attracted,  but  Rus- 
sian musical  genius  developed  and  deepened. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  association  in 
Moscow  numbered  more  Uian  five  hundred, 
and  the  income  amounted  to  lO.OUO  rubles 
((.),000}.  Singing  classes  were  formed,  and 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  lectured  a  great  Ac.A  upon 
the  technique  of  harmony  before  large  classes. 
Very  soon  the  association  became  a  great  suc- 
cess, and,  two  years  later,  a  conservatory  was 
oi«ned  in  St.  Petersburg,  followed  soon  after 
by  one  in  ifoscow.  Tlie  latter  was  inaugu- 
rated with  a  series  of  lectures  on  tlie  theory 
of  music,  by  the  celebrated  Russian  composer, 
Tchaikovski.  Rubinstein  himself  was  director. 
He  soon  became  the  center  of  a  group  of  vir- 
tuosi whose  lectures  made  the  conservatory 
world-famous. 

There  can  be  no  dlsputlag  tho  important  part 
played  by  the  two  Rubinsteins  lu  the  progretu  of 
musical  edocatioD  fn  Ruwia.  Nicholas  however, 
did  not  limit  blmselt  to  music,  but  applied  his  euer- 
gj  to  the  whole  range  of  art  aod  letterx.  With  tbe 
assifltance  of  the  famous  Ittttralair,  A.  X.  Ostrovski, 
lie  founded  au  artistic  literary  cluh,  which  did  a 
great  deal  to  Improve  the  artlslic  literature  of  the 
great  Ruaatsn  cities.  Because  of  the  liberality  of 
the  Ccar  Alexander,  iu  ISTS,  the  conservatory  at 
Moscow  was  placed  beyond  the  (ear  of  flnandal  dta- 
tresa,  and  the  Emperor  was  so  pleased  with  Rubin- 
stein's accomplishments  and  geuliu  that  he  several 
times  invited  the  ctmiposer  to  his  palace  to  perform 
before  hlni.  He  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of  SOO,- 
000  rubles  to  the  conservatory,  thus  assuring  Its  per- 


ezpenses,  which  were  also  partly  provided  for 
by  his  occasional  concerts.  Upon  his  gradu- 
ation, in  1855,  be  married  a  woman  several 
years  his  senior,  but  tlie  marriage  did  n<jt 
turn  out  happily,  and,  three  years  later,  a 
separation  took  place.  Nicholas  now  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  bis  art,  traveling  and 
giving  concerts,  spending  a  great  part  of  hia 
summers  in  London  and  in  other  European 
capitals. 

At  this  time,  music  in  Russia  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  There  was,  indeed,  Italian  opera  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  Rnssian  national  music  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  hare  existed.  On  the  other  hand.  In  the 
hi){lier  social  circles  in  the  two  capitals  there  were 
many  lovers  and  patrons  of  nmslc,  noteworthy 
among  them  being  the  Duchess  Helena  Pavlovna, 
whose  salon  in  St.  Petersburg  was  it  famous  center 
of  art  in  all  its  branches.  Anton  Rubinstein  was  a 
frequenter  of  this  salon,  and.  Indeed,  It  waa  while  a 
guest  at  the  palace  of  the  duchess  that  he  produced 
.  some  of  his  mofrl  famous  muuical  creations.  Here, 
In  that  congenial  society,  tlie  subject  of  raising  the 
standard  of  Russian  musical  education  was  often 
dlscosaed.  Finally,  the  RusHlan  Musical  Associa- 
tion was  founded,  the  main  purpose  being  the  edn- 
eatlon  ot  the  pnblic  by  high-daaa  concerts.  The 
working  out  of  the  preliminaries  for  this  association 
was  intrusted  to  the  two  Rubinsteins,  and  when  the 
otgauisation  had  been  flrnily  established  Nicholas 
was  chosen  director  of  its  Moscow  branch. 

This  Uoscow  branch  of  tbe  association  had 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Not  only 
WM  it  forced  to  depend  opou  amateurs  for  ita 


Rubin  stein's  health  began  to  decline  in  1880, 
and  a  tour  of  tbe  south  of.  Europe  did  not,  aa 
waa  expected,  restore  liim  to  his  old  vigor. 
He  died  in  March  of  the  following  year,  and 
his  remains  were  brought  to  Moscow,  where 
they  were  buried  with  national  ceremony. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  fig- 
ures which  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Rus- 
sian music  during  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  the  past  century  was  Modest  Petrovich 
Musorgski.  Although  his  life  was  too  short 
to  permit  of  great  productiveness,  Musorgski, 
nevertheless,  has  left  ineffaceable  traces  upon 
Russian  music.  His  chief  operatic  creations, 
Boris  "  Godunov  "  and  "  Khovsnschina,"  are  - 
still  immensely  popu'.ar  in  Russia,  and  possess 
great  drftmatic  and  musical  merit. 

MoBOrpU  was  bom  In  Karev,  government  of 
Pskov,  In  Harcb,  18W.  Ha  was  educated,  like  the 
nat  of  his  family  (wbloh  was  a  noblo  oneX  and 
Uatnad  In  nnsto  taj  Us  mncher,  who  had  a  taknt 
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for  the  piano.  The  boy  showed  much  musical  profi- 
ciency, and  while  quite  young  was  sent  to  the  Petro- 
I>avel8ki  School,  at  St.  PeterHburg.  The  young  lad 
later  entered  the  military  school,  and  upon  his  grud- 
uatiou  (in  1856)  began  active  service  as  an  oftiecr. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  composi*  instru- 
mental music  for  a  concert  given  by  the  Knssiaii 
Musical  Association  in  1860.  At  that  time  une  of  his 
pieces  was  pro<luced  by  the  orchestra.  His  first  at- 
tempt at  opera,  liasedon  FlaulH^rt's  novel  ''Salainbo,'' 
was  unsuccessful,  but  the  theme  was  worked  over 
and  used  in  a  later  composition,  the  famous  "Boris 
Godunov."  Very  soon  he  l)egan  to  l)e  known  by  his 
exquisite  "  romances."  *'  Boris  Godunov ''  was  l)eguii 
in  the  fall  of  1868.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the 
historical  drama  of  Pushkin,  but  Musorgski  re- 
wrote the  libretto  himself.    Owing  to  the  fact  tliat 


in  the  original  draft  the  opera  contained  no  woman 
parts,  the  directors  of  the  conservatory  refu.sed  to 
produce  it,  siiying  that  it  would  not  l)e  popular. 
Musorgski,  therefore,  wa?{  compelled  to  recast  it.  It 
was  then  performed,  with  great  success,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  at  the  lK*ginuing  of  the  year  1874.  His 
other  nmsterpiece,  '*  Khovanschinji,*'  which  repre- 
sents the  struggle  l>et\veen  old  and  new  Russia, end- 
ing in  the  victory  for  the  latter,  contains  Musorgski's 
musical  soul.  It  wa>  not  finished  at  his  death,  but 
was  put  together  by  his  friend,  thectmiposer  Kimski 
Korsiikov.  Although  ''Khovan.schina"  does  not 
show  the  wide  swing  of  "Boris  Godunov,"  it  does 
indicate  the  artistic  principles  of  Musorgski  more 
clearly  than  tlie  earlier  opera.  Musorgski's  talent-s 
lay,  also,  in  the  direction  of  a  goml  pianist  and  ac- 
companist. He  died  in  March,  1881,  at  St.  Petersburg. 


THE  ROLE  OF  PROTESTANTISM  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD. 


**  pROTESTANTISxM  in  its  actual  state 
■t  fails  to  work  the  miracle  of  directiiit; 
the  spirit  of  the  modern  world,"  is  substan- 
tially the  verdict  rendered,  after  a  judicial 
examination,  by  Dr.  Ernst  Trocltscli.  in  lILsto- 
ri'sche  Zeitschrift  (Leipsic),  on  tiio  rvle  Prot- 
estantism is  playing  in  the  world's  economy 
at  the  present  day.  The  learned  doctor  en- 
ters witb  an  open  mind  into  the  investigation 
that  leads  bim  to  this  momentous  conclusion. 
To  (/atholicism  he  pays  what  lie  considers  a 
just  tribute  for  its  stern,  unbending  intransi- 
gence in  the  enunciation  of  its  dogma,  its 
tenaciousness  thereof,  and  the  methods  of 
its  propaganda.  Calvinism  (considered  apart 
from  Protestantism  proper)  lie  places  on  a  pin- 
nacle solely  and  unassailably  its  own,  as  being 
that  form  of  religion  which  produces  the  high- 
est exem[>lars  among  mankind  of  self  disci- 
pline and  strenuous  worldly  activity.  The 
Baptist  he  respects  as  the  unswerving  follower 
of  the  most  obvious  t^ching  of  the  Hible,  al- 
ways disinclined  to  read  into  Holy  Writ  mean- 
ings that  are  not  ^nwai /ac/V  evidence  to  the 
common  intelligence.  His  conclusions  as  to 
Protj'Stantisra  are  purely  empirical,  and  ho 
applies  the  historical  test  with  consummate 
effect  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  correctness 
of  his  deductions.     He  says  : 

Protestantism  is  one  of  the  parent  influences  of 
modem  culture  in  Europe  and  America.  Founded 
on  ecclesiastical  culture,  which  itself  reposes  on  the 
rock  of  Divine  revelation,  it  remains,  in  many  of  its 
aspects,  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  of  modern 
civilization.  Ancient  culture  was  not  proof  against 
the  assault  made  on  its  supremacy  by  revelation, 
which  Irecame  the  pivotal  point  of  all  medieval 
knowledge.  The  advent  of  the  Lex  Dei  meant  the 
overwhelmiiig  mperiMrion  of  the  Lex  Natures  and 


the  entry  of  the  former  into  the  lives  of  men  as  the 
only  principle  that  avaiknl  t<>  make  possible,  in  quasi- 
primitive  contlitions,  a  coherent  and  i)ermanent  form 
of  the  body  politic,  together  with  the  voluntary  sub- 
jection of  the  many  to  the  will  of  the  few.  The 
subsistence  of  such  a  stiite  of  things  was  possible, 
conseiiuently,  only  so  long  as  the  paternal  principle 
was  acceptable  to  and  remained  undisputed  by  the 
objects  of  that  paternalism. 

Tho  doctor  goes  on  to  show  that  science, 
ho>vevor  faiut  its  spark,  ])egan,  nevertheless, 
to  glimmer  in  the  last  centuries  which  pre- 
ceilod  the  renascence  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Close  upon  the  fall  of  Constantinople  came 
the  declaration  of  Luther  and  the  efflorescence 
of  Protestantism  proper.  It  by  no  means 
displayed,  however,  a  tenaciousness  of  prin- 
ciple equal  to  the  occasion.  To  this  weakness 
Dr.  Troeltsch  traces  the  feebleness  of  her 
present  position  as  compared  with  the  strength 
of  Calvinism  and  Catholicism.     He  says  : 

A  spirit  of  easy  compromise  with  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  d  priori  knowledge,  and  a  policy  of  non- 
resistance  to  science  and  rationalism,  characterized 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,— a  policy  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  .stern  intransigence  of  the  Catholic 
Churchf  which  combated,  tooth  and  nail,  every  in- 
fluence that  a.ssailed  the  rock  of  revelation.  A 
natural  result  of  this  was*  that  Lutheranism  had 
ultimately  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  sentiment,  not 
the  reason,  of  its  followers,  picturing  the  world  as  a 
hard  pilgrimage,  a  martynlom,  with  the  cross  as  its 
permanent  .**yml)ol.  Hence  an  age  of  passivity  or 
acquiescence  in  the  inevitable.  Calvinism,  on  the 
contrary,  counsehnl  the  heroic,  or  fighting,  rOle, 
ceasele.ss  toil,  and  relentless  self-discipline.  A  schism 
was  the  inevitable  result  in  Prote.Ktantism,  senti- 
ment prevailing  on  the  one  hand,  rationalism  on  the 
other,— a  rationalism,  however,  that  sought  to  com- 
promise a  belief  in  God  with  an  acceptation  of  pro- 
gressive science.  The  issue  was  in  favor  of  the 
rationalists,  the  net  result  being  that  modern  culture 
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Ih  aboTe  all  tjiings  a  struggle  against  ecclesiastical 
calture,  compeofiation  for  rejected  principles  being 
sought  in  ''autononiouH  religious  ideas**  and  a  re- 
liance on  the  immanent  worth  of  self-constituted 
ideals, — a  result  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy 
pure  spirituality  and  glorify  the  merely  psychic. 
Individualism  and  ''inwanl  worldliness*'  are  also 
attributes  of  the  moiiern  follower  of  Protestantism, 
while  asceticism,  the  mw^t  sincere  token  of  the  pure- 
ly religious  spirit,  is  conspicuously  absent. 

Aooordin^to  Dr.  Troeltsch.  tlie  role  of  Prot- 
ostautistn  is  no  longer  so  iiuich  religious  as 
it  is  sooiologioal.  Her  willingness  to  accept 
the  positive  seiences  enables  lier  to  play  a 
gn»at  roU  in  the  worM's  social  economy,  yet 
at  the  sacrifice  of  lier  sj)iritual  supremacy, 
since,  unlike  American  and  English  Calvinists. 
she  is  j>rone  to  subserve  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence.— not  to  make  science  subserve  her  own 
teaching.  Notwithstanding  her  weaknesses, 
I>r.  Trm»lt8ch  sees  in  Protestantism  the  religion 
that  can  best  reconcile  the  rationalism  bred 
of  modern  science  with  tlie  desire  for  a  spir- 
itual life-guide.  Like  tlie  famous  apologist 
of  liUtheranism,  von  Treitschkes, — whom  he 
quotes, — he  sees  all  that  is  noble  and  great 
ill  the  modern  World  in  Protestantism.  It 
wdl  U\  however,  a  reformed  Protestantism 


with  greater  stamina  and  more  self-assertive- 
n(?ss.     We  quote  again  : 

The  new  Protestantism  is  gradually  reconstmct- 
ing  itself  on  a  basis  of  broad-minded  humanitarian- 
ism.  The  only  hoiie  for  its  subsistence  can  rest, 
however,  on  it-smaiutaiuinga. strong  and  unrelenting 
opposition  to  that  ultra-humauitarianism  which 
means  pure  materialism.  It  must  fortify  its  spiritu- 
ality by  intensifying  its  basic  principles.  Protestant- 
ism has  to-day  no  such  guiding  principle  as  the 
Calvinist  possesses  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
It  mnst  declare  itself  emphatically  and  permanently 
for  the  principle  of  Church  and  State,  which  has 
hardly  any  significance  to-day  in  Protestant  polity. 
It  is  now  engaged  in  a  Titanic  struggle  against 
impiety  and  worldliness,  and  on  its  ability  to  express 
itself  in  vigorous  and  unmistakable  terms  regarding 
the  family,  the  law,  the  state,  commerce,  society, 
science,  and  art  will  depend,  not  only  its  own 
future,  but  the  future  of  modem  society. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Troeltsch  e:ipre88e8  the 
opinion  tliat  America  conqueredl  her  national 
independence  unaided  by  anything  in  tlie 
spirit  of  tile  Protestantism  that  prevailed  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  but  rather 
by  virtue  of  the  strong  cast  of  Puritanical 
thought  and  self-reliance  that  characterized 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution. 


LOMBROSO  AS  SEEN   BY  HIS  DAUGHTER. 


'f  ^IIK  .VfiiM'a  Antnloyin  (Rome)  prints  a  most 
i  interesting  account  of  the  daily  family 
lifo  of  tht»  grtMit  Julian  brain  specialist,  Cesare 
liomhroHo.  written  by  his  daughter  Paola. 
Tho  world  faincms  psychologist,  usually  con- 
sidered HM  a  weighty  and  blighting  figure  in 
modern  thiuiglit,  whose  radical  and  daring 
tlieorieM  nnd  discoveries  have  revolutionized 
much  n»a8oning  on  the  real  mitare  of  good 
and  ovil.  is  sliown  here  in  a  light  startlingly 
new  nnd  unfamiliar,  and  unexpectedly  ami- 
able.    Tlie   daughti^r    begins  her  sketch  by 

wiying : 

Moni  t  Imn  sixty  years  old,  having  passed  through 
many  hanUhliM,  my  father  has  remained  extraordi- 
iinrlly  yeuiiK.  with  candor,  freshness,  youthful  vi- 
vacity ;  ami  this  not  only  because  of  an  unchanged 
faculty  for  ijbtalnlng  Joy  through  very  small  things, 
but  thr«>u«h  a  flexible  humor,  through  a  complete 
hicx|»erlcnre  of  the  world  which  makes  him  treated 
by  all  with  a  shatlo  of  protection,  with  more  love 
than  formal  rt4ii>ect. 

\U  cciniplains  jocosely  that  ho  is  completely 
governetl  by  his  wife  and  children,  and  then 
tlirt>wa  himself  upon  their  judgment  in  a 
oonaunt  imleoiaion  about  every  detaU  of  are. 


<*  Shall  I  wear  a  frock  coat  or  evening  dress  ?  ** 
he  asks  each  member  of  the  family  council. 
They  all  decide  for  the  frock  coat.  "  You 
are  all  mad  !  "  he  cries,  jovially,  and  goes  in 
evening  dress.  When  he  leaves  the  house 
some  one  must  go  after  him  to  see  that  he 
has  his  purse  and  that  there  is  money  in  it, 
else  he  would  find  himself  penniless  on  the 
street  cars.  His  ignorance  in  money  matters 
is  colossal,  and  to  sign  a  check  requires  the 
advice  of  all  the  family.  He  once  went  to 
Russia  to  an  international  medical  conference, 
and  his  journey  was  a  comic  Odyssey.  At 
Vienna  he  lost  his  pocketbook,  with  all  his 
money,  at  the  hotel.  Frantic,  he  rushed  for 
help  to  the  police,  never  once  thinking  to  in- 
form the  hot<d  officials  of  his  loss.  The  money 
was  found  by  the  hotel  clerk,  and  the  emi- 
nent traveler  then  proceeded  to  scatter  it 
all  through  his  various  pockets,  valises,  and 
satchels.  This  was  so  that  he  should  not 
again  lose  all  of  it  at  once,  but  naturally  loose 
bills  constantly  disappeared  under  this  sys- 
tem. In  making  purchasea,  it  is  bis  usual 
custom  to  open  his  purse  and  ask  the  mer- 
chant to  take  out  whi^  is  due  him. 
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Wheo  he  Is  In  a  bappy  mood,  which  Is  nearly  al- 
irnys,  his  good-humor  Is  like  a  child's,  without  a 
flaw,  without  a  clouii,— perfect  1  The  weather  is 
i-loriouH,  the  dinner  is  the  best  ever  cooked  the  e[>i 
leptic  crlmiualK  be  Is  studying  in  prison  are  giving 
him  just  the  material  he  ueedR,  tbo  American  mng 
.-izines  send  him  the  most  muniScent  checks  eier 
HUthor  ivceiveil.  and  at  the  theater  is  the  most  en 
tertainin);  play  he  ever  saw.  When  he  Is  In  a  bad 
humor,  he  i»  equally  hearty  and  wholesouled  II  s 
ex  peri  men  ts  and  theories  amount  to  nothing  at  all 
Italy  does  not  appreciate  him,  his  family  in  hope- 
lessly inipraclical,  be  himself  is  a  shallow,  ignorant 
charlatan,  etc.,  etc. 

This  extreme  transparency  and  lack  of  re 
serve,  lliis  yielding  to  liie  mood  of  the  nm 
ment,  does  not  &d<i  greatly  to  the  dignity  ot 
his  personal  relations.  Scientists  wl)o  li'iv 
come  to  revere  hiin  for  the  profnmlity  o'  h  s 
thought  and  the  momentoiiB  Bignifioance  i  f 
his  theories  arrive  to  interview  him  and  ilk 
prodigiously  taken  aback  by  the  exuberant 
of  this  great  white'haircd  child,  incapable  of 
concealing  any  flactuation  of  feeling  His 
daughter  speaks  indulgently  of  his  embarrasB 
ing  and  utter  frankness  of  speech,  so  patently 
without  malice  that  even  his  victims  cannut 
bear  him  a.  eradge. 

One  evening  he  wished  Iiis  two  daughters 
to  make  ft  call  with  him.  IHiey  demurred, 
but  finally  consented  on  his  promising  to 
make  the  visit  a  short  one.  Arrived  at  the 
house,  he  remarks  with  joyous  buoyancy  to 
his  hostess  :  "  You  can't  imagine  the  trouble 
I  had  making  the  girls  come  with  me.  They 
are  getting  so  afraid  of  being  bored.  But  I 
promised  them  that  we  would  only  stay  long 
enough  to  eat  some  refreshments  and  then  go  I " 

Signor  Lombroso  is  quite  indifferent  to 
formal,  academic  honors,  and  an  amusing  in- 
cident b  told  illustrating  this.  Ho  received, 
one  day,  a  letter  informing  him  that  he  had 
been  made  an  honorary  member  of  some 
learned  Russian  scientific  society.  He  tossed 
the  letter  to  one  side,  asking  his  daughter  to 
write  a  perfunctory  note  of  thanks,  and  threw 
the  great  scaled  and  beribboned  diploma  into 
the  waste-basket,  Several  days  later  came 
another  elaborate  diploma,  with  an  apologetic 
letter  saying  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  sending  out  the  diplomas,  that  the  one 
sent  him  belonged  to  another  scientist,  and 
requesting  him  to  return  it.  Consternation 
in  the  Lombroso  family  and  a  mad  search  for 
the  discarded  diploma,  which  was  finally  dis- 
covered in  a  much-crumpled  condition. 

Excessively,  blindly  charitable,  he  gives  alms  to 
every  mendicant,  answers  every  begging  letter,  and 
iHtakeninbyaveryimpoHtar.  Helstoogood-natured 
to  refiiM  aii7  raqiMM,  and  Is  rednoed  to  the  most 


cliildiHh  snbterfnges  to  escape  from  newspaper  pb- 
porlers  who  aitk  him  qucnlions  about  [be  import  ot 
hlH  work  which  he  does  not  cure  to  anxwer.  He  is 
extremely  simple  in  his  ta^tte,  scarcely  ever  touching 
wine,  to  which  be  prefers  lenioiiade ;  and  be  has  a 
smuU-boy  nppetlte  for  sweets. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  this 
familiar  report  of  his  life  is  his  method  of 
work.  He  requires  no  special  desk,  no  famil- 
iar room,  no  quiet  about  him.  no  customary 
pen,  in  order  to  produce  those  wonderfully 
profound,  unerringly  logical,  and  often  cruelly 
unanswerable  articles.  They  are  written  any- 
where, anyhow,  at  any  time.  The  only  stim- 
ulant he  craves  is  sunlight,  and  he  follows 
this  from  place  to  place,  now  writing  on  his 
wife's  sewing-table,  now  on  his  son's  desk, 
now  at  the  dining-room  or  kitchen  table.  The 
logical  thread  of  his  reasoning  springs  at 
once  into  being  under  his  pen,  but  the  phras- 
ing, tlio  turn  of  expression,  ia  changed  and 
altered  and  rewritten  many  times.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  singularly  attractive  personality 
that  is  revealed  to  tho  reader  by  the  daugh- 
ter's affectionate  bantering  words, — a  man 
oddly  different  from  what  one  would  expect 
from  his  writings,  a  personality  exuberant, 
unrestrained,  kindly,  unworldly,  enthusiastic, 
full  of  faith  in  ideals  and  of  love  for  human- 
ity. And,  strangest  of  all,  a  great  scientist, 
a  profound  thinker,  an  intelligent  dweller  in 
this  disillusioned  twentieth  century,  who  at 
sixty  ia  a  happy  man. 
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WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  THE   PRESS  IN  WAR  TIME? 


INFORMATION  rcftarding  luilitary  mat- 
ters puMislicii  ill  tilt;  iitiW8|japers-  lias,  in 
wars  of  mo<l6rn  times,  very  frequently  cxer- 
<:iaeil  a  moet  iiiiporlatit  iufluence  on  resulie. 
Tliu  control  of  the  newspaper  press  fur  the 
national  welfare  in  times  of  war  is  perliaps 
liest  illugtrateil  during  rcci'iit  times  l>y  the 
case  of  tlie  Japanese  journals  (luring  Japan's 
war  with  Kuasia.  Taking  this  as  a  text. 
Herr  Hogalla  von  Bieberstein.  in  an  article 
in  the  /)e„hclu  ,V<,»«(«W,r^>UHerlin),  cites  a 
nuniluT  of  historical  instances  from  Napo- 
loim'a  time  to  the  present  in  which  the  course 
of  events  was  plainly  affected  by  infoniiatton 
obtained  from  the  daily  journals. 

After  the  close  of  the  Austro-PruBBian  War 
of  t86G,  it  was  learned  tbat  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  was  dcei.ied  upon  by  the  TrussiaDS 
almost  exclusively  in  consequence  of  the  LoD' 
don  Ti'iifs'  report  that  the  Austriane  were  en- 
camped nn  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river  Elbe, 
— a  report  which  was  verified  by  a  daring 


JaPaKKhb  OrrtCEU  (to  preaa  coiT<»ponilent) ;  "Ab- 
Jactlr  we  dtmlrv  t<i  dlHllnRuliih  honnnble  newapapvr  man 
bf  luiiuinbln  bwlle."— From  I^iidl  (LondoQ). 


Even  in  times  of  peace,  the  military  staff 
anil  the  ministry  of  war  of  European  nations 
carefully  follow  the  reports  in  foreign  papers 
regarding  tlie  armies  of  their  reaiiective 
countries,  and  much  that  is  worth  knowing  is 
thus  learned.  Of  course,  a  certain  discretion 
is  always  maintained  regarding  the  move- 
ments  of  one's  own  army  in  times  of  war,  but 
very  frequently  a  good  dual  of  valuable  ueWB 
regarding  tbe  other  side  can  be  learned  fnm 
the  press  of  the  belligerents  and  of  the  neu- 
tral world.  In  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
recently,  a  discussion  was  had  on  tbe  danger 
to  which  a  country  is  exposed  on  tlie  eve  of  a 
declaration  of  war  and  during  the  first  days 
of  the  conflict  bj  the  widespread  publication 
of  news.  During  the  past  two  years  laws 
have  been  put  in  force  regarding  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  even  the  regular  telegraphic 
dispatches  of  journals  have  been  submitted  to 
censorship  in  such  non-autocratic  countries  as 
England  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords  already  referred  to,  Lord  Sclbourne 
conceded  the  great  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  considered  that  the  government  was 
incapable  of  solving  it  without  the  aid  of  the 
newBpapei-s  themselves.  He  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  most  patriotic  journals  might, 
without  realizing  the  danger,  publish  reports 
which  would  jeopardize  the  issue  of  an  entire 
campaign.  Ho  further  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  if  the  Japanese  admiralty  were  ques- 
tioned regarding  its  naval  operations,  upon 
which  the  whole  outcome  of  the  war  with 
Russia  hinge<i,  it  would  attrilmte  Japan's  vic- 
tory to  the  prevention  of  the  circuTation  of 
reports  concerning  naval  movements. 

Military  and  naval  history  is  full  of  exam- 
ples illuatrating  the  wisdom  of  suppressmg 
important  military  news.  Nelson,  upon  as- 
suming command  of  the  British  fleet  at  (Gi- 
braltar, more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  ri'- 
quested  the  commandant  to  absolutely  forbid 
the  Gibraltar  Gazette  publishing  the  strength 
of  his  armament  or  the  names  and  gun-power 
of  the  vessels  composing  it.  In  the  Peninsu- 
lar War,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  real 
cause  for  complaint  against  the  English  pa- 
pers, constituting,  as  they  did,  reliable  sources 
of  information  for  Napoleon.  The  French 
Emperor's  own  attitude  toward  the  press  was 
a  very  autocratic  one.  In  February,  1800, 
he  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  newspapers 
to  publish  anything  concerning  the  move- 
meniB  of  his  aea  or  land  forces. 
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Another  example  of  the  advantage  which  a 
belligerent  may  draw  from  the  journals  of 
neutral  or  hostile  countries  is  found  in  the 
case  oi  tlie  siege  of  Sevastopol.  The  Russians 
regarded  it  unnecessary  to  fortify  this  place 
on  the  land  side  until'experts  published  their 
i<iea8  regarding  the  matter  in  the  foreign  jour- 
nals. The  staff  changed  its  views,  in  conse- 
quence, and  fortifications  were  erected,  result- 
ing in  oi>erations  which  involved  great  loss  of 
life  and  money. 

In  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Northern 
^nerals  obtained  exact  and  valuable  informa- 
tion through  the  Confederate  papers.  After 
the  fall  of  A  tlanta,  Jefferson  Davis,  speaking 
at  Macon  and  Palmetto,  stated  that  measures 
liad  been  taken  .in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
to  cut  off  Sherman *s  supplies  from  the  North, 
and  that,  having  an  army  in  his  front  and  rear, 
in  a  hostile  land,  he.  must  soon  be  annihilated. 
These  speeches,  published  in  the  Southern  and 
reproduced  in  the  Northern  press,  soon  reached 

!  Sherman.  Acting  on  this  information,  and 
in  order  to  keep  his  communications  free,  the 
federal    general    began   his    famous    march 

\    through  Georgia  to  the  sea. 

During  the  Franoo-PmssianWar,  also,  there 

t     were  striking  examplea  of  the  effect  brought 

I  about  by  newspaper  reports.  The  German 
general  staff  was  indebted  to  the  French  news- 
papers for  much  valnable  Information^  not- 

'  ably  concerning  MacMahon*s  concentration 
at  Chalons,  his  march  to  Rheims,  and  his 
advance  to  the  Mouse.  A  week  afterward, 
following  out  this  information,'  the  route  of 


the  German  army  was  shifted,  and  in  a  few 
days  Napoleon  had  capitulated  at  Sedan. 

During  tlie  Spanish- American  War,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Cuban  expedition  of  May,  1898, 
was  seriously  menaced  by  the  news  in  the 
American  press  concerning  the  concentration 
at  Tampa.  Every  military  movement  was 
reported  in  tlie  American  newspapers,  and 
the  Spanish  Government  had,  within  two  or 
three  hours,  complete  accounts  of  the  Ameri- 
can preparation  for  war. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
strategy  of  a  great  campaign,  or  even  that  of 
any  portion  of  it,  cannot  be  based  upon  for- 
eign newspaper  reports,  but  the  instances 
cited  show  that  in  the  long  past  as  well  as 
during  the  most  recent  times  military  com- 
manders have  gathered  facts  from  the  daily 
]>ress  wliich  have  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  future  operations.  Moreover, 
not  only  do  the  printed  newspapers  them- 
selves supply  information,  but  intercepted 
dispatches,  letters,  and  reports  of  various 
journalists  in  foreign  countries  all  furnish 
news  as  well. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Japanese  in  their 
recent  war  with  Russia,  declares  an  editorial 
in  the  London  Times,  has  not  been  unobserved 
or  neglected  by  the  British  war  department. 
Moreover,  at  a  recent  representative  confer- 
ence of  managers  and  editors  of  London  and 
provincial  newspapers  a  resolution  was  passed 
affirming  the  acceptance  by  the  British  press 
of  the  general  principle  of  governmental 
regulation  during  times  of  national  peril. 


CANCER:   CAN  IT  BE  CU-RED? 


THE  public  has  grown  weary  of  so-called 
cancer  cures  and  doubly  incredulous 
when  investigators  announce  the  discovery 
c»f  cancer  microbes.  The  announcement  that 
Dr.  John  Beard,  lecturer  in  <x>mparative  em- 
bryology in  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh,  has 
found  a  substance  that  will  cure  cancer  by 
digesting  its  cells  is  likely  to  be  received,  at 
first,  with  considerable  hesitancy.  This  an- 
nouncement is,  however,  definitely  made  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  in  the  August  numlier  of 
McClwrt^s  Ma§amnB.  Dr.  Saleeby 's  article,  it 
is  stated,  has  been  corrected  and  approved  by 
Dr.  Beard  himself. 

THS  OAirOKBOVS  OBLL. 

Cancer  is  known  to  be  an  extremely  com- 
mon disesss,  cawring  more  than  one  in  forty 


of  all  deaths.  Statistical  figures  do  not  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the  frequency  of  can- 
cer is  increasing,  although  many  observers 
believe  that  the  greater  expectation  of  life 
which  now  falls  to  the  members  of  civilized 
communities  implies  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  than  formerly  reach  the  age  at  whicli 
this  disease  most  conimonly  appears.  If  you 
live  long  enough,  according  to  this  general- 
ization, you  will  probably  die  of  cancer. 
Some  superficial  forms  of  cancer  have  been 
found  to  be  controllable  by  radium,  and  some 
by  the  Roentgen  rays,  but,  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  only  known  cure  for  cancer  is  the 
knife.  Authorities  are  agreed  that  cancer  is 
not  the  result  of  an  infection.  The  cells  of  a 
malignant  tumor  are  naturally  native  to  the 
body  which  they  ultimately  destroy.     To  the 
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n.  What  are  the  ci  renin  stances  which 
ren  r;irt  "fa  piven  in«iividual  cause 
-xi.,  ail  i  inultii-'.ication  of  cells  which 
.•:vays  "•  t-eu  :resent  in  liini  l)nt  have 
.»  t-eu  •luiesrent  ?  Dr.  Salcolty  bo- 
:::au  nv  certain  answer  can  yet  bo  re- 

i'u:  t'.o  enC"U raiding  fact  in  it  all  is 

'  ^tr  as  the  eontr«»l  of  cancer  is  con- 

•:  •  iixn  ran.-e  "l-'cs  nc»t  matter.     As 

.;"  ara.'te-s  «.»:  tiie  cancer  cell  which 
•;  >".  :t  fr-  ni  1 1  lose  of  the  normal  body 
"s^-  flaru.-tors  have  long  been  known 
-:■  r.i!  way. 

W'  ailtHiuately  iioiirislu'cl  from  without,  the 
v.l  :'i  i"a:'al»le  of  iudffnnte  multiplicHtiou. 

:i:i  e\tr\'int'Iy  low  ortler,  being  iucapable 
[\':i:iari:ii:  it^olf;  it  caiiuot  form  tiiisues ; 
lI-v*'<'^'I>  within  the  midst  of  a  cancer  have 
f.to  it  fi>»m  without  ;  no  cancer  cell  is  capa- 
v:::^  ri^'  to  anything  but  another  cell  like 
rhi>»  al»*'noe  of  any  power  of  tlifTerentiation 
I  ^lu-^  t!io  cancer  cell.  It  is  also  tlistin- 
.   *.ur..»ii>ly    enough,   by    its    low    vitiflity. 

i:  pr-'sliuvs  suKNtance>  which  enable  it  to 
i,'^vr>   *.i\i:'.g  tissue  with  which  it  comes  in 

fjvliiihrii:  even  Imuc,  yet  it  is  it.«<elf  readily 
Mo  tv»  tbe  action  of  deleterious  agencies. 
.V '.'>«.  *.l:e  tn  largi'  numlHTs  as  the  results  of 
lIvx  'f  "UvTv'U'Js  thus  giving  rise  to  many  of 
\  d'>»:r\*v^:i^g  sympt*)ms  of  the  disea-se  and 
li;  ;s»:'^»:;'t  which  an»  aKsorlwd,  causing  the 
•vANV.'inu  v»f  ihe  jmtient. 

.  ,   •!•  'i\   :s   the   nature  of  the  cell  or 

«••    \\*\sl'.   a  cancer  arises  ?     To  this 

M    '»     Sxi'ee'  V  siivs  that  two  answers 

.N      v^       I:   nuiy  be  that  the  cancerous 

'  'a  VI  X'.  a  lumor,  was  onci^  a  normal 

f  i   irat   owing  to  obscure  causes 

x'w"'. .'I    lo   a   lower   type,  in   wliich. 

.,^   .  ,   .:  ^.  Sjvncerian   law.  genesis  is 

.    .'  ^•\l^  e.se  of  the   power  of  indi- 

x-'    xv«  i:i,ki  t:;e  cell,  having  lost  its  in- 

I    ■,^"i  V.  !"*N  ga:ned  the  power  <)f  indeli- 

.  ■  :»  »oai:v^n  wliich  is  characteristic  of 

.'.-i  .ivvi  vvuni:os8  other  h)wly  cells.     On 

.•    '  .v,td,  W  may  he  that  the  parental 

'-   o  >  AUxvr  was  in  the  beginning  dif- 

'^N'Vi    the  crlls  surrounding   it.     Dr. 

^toUU  t::e  latter  of   these  two  views. 

v\^v>    it\doed,  th'at  the  parent  cancer 

*  .-^^wa^  Nvn  in  the  body,  hut  not  of  it. 

iui:  ri  NcTioN  OK  Tin  rsiN. 

hi>  ^Hvu\l  Dr.  Saleeby  turns  to  embryol- 
r  an  explanation  of  this  phenom<»non. 
;i|Hv<xible  in  llie  space  at  our  commaml 
tJu^  \ arums  facta  of  embryology  upon 
Dr  Ueard's  theory  of  treatment  is  based, 
mnv  »»y.  in  brief,  that  it  depends  upon 


what  is  known  to  embryologists  as  the  alterna- 
tion of  generations.  In  the  case  of  the  skate 
and  the  chick  there  is  found  to  be  an  asexual 
larval  stage  upon  which  the  embryo  proper 
develops.*  Dr.  Beard  has  discovered  what  he 
calls  a  "  critical  period,"  which  marks  tlie  ]>e- 
ginning  of  the  disappearance  of  this  transitory 
larval  generation  that  had  hitherto  l)e»en .grow- 
ing. The  characteristic  tissue  of  which  this 
structure  is  composed  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  '•  trophoblast."  Dr.  Beard  appears 
to  have  shown  that  up  to  the  critical  period 
in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  fish,  all  thi^ 
digestive  processes  have  been  dependent  ui>on 
an  acid  intracellular  digestion  very  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  tlie  stomach  of  the 
adult.  The  critical  period  is  determin(»d  ]»y 
the  development,  in  the  embryo  of  a  new 
organ,  called  the  pancreas  (or  sweetbread). 
This  is  the  most  important  organ  of  digestion, 
and  produces  various  ferments,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  known  as  trypsin,  a  su'" 
stance  which  acts  only  in  an  alkaline  medium, 
being  thus  contra8t(?d  with  pepsin. 

"Dr.  lU»ard  classifies  cancerous  tissue  as  "  ir- 
responsible trophoblasts."     Dr.  Saleeby  pro 
ceeds  to  set  forth  the  justification  of  this  dic- 
tum as  based  on  our  modern  knowledge  of 
germ -cells  : 

If  we  take  a  special  instance,  such  as  tlve  smooth 
skate  {Raja  hattnX  which  Dr.  Beard  began  to  study 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  we  find,  acconliug  to  him, 
that  an  actual  continuity  of  germ-cells  is  demon- 
strable. When  he  studies  the  very  young  skatx* — 
and  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  fi.shes  and  of  the 
(thick — he  finds  that  the  geriji-cells  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  their  proper  and  characteristic  site  in 
the  \xx\y.  He  has  found  them  in  the  heail,  the  skin, 
the  gill  regiou,  the  liver,  the  blood,— "in  fine,  there 
is  hardly  a  place  in  the  whole  trunk  or  head  in  which 
such  alxirrant  germ-cells  have  not  been  ob.served.'* 
He  has  figured  them  again  and  again.  There  is  n<» 
imssibility  of  mistaking  their  identity  under  the 
microscope.  Where  have  these  aberrant  germ-cells 
come  from — these  cells  the  malign  pos.sibilities  of 
which  are  soon  to  Ix;  indicated  ?  The  common  view 
would  be  that  they  had  wandered  from  the  part  of 
the  IxKly  of  the  embryo  which  gives  rise  to  the  germ- 
cells.  But  to  Dr.  Beard  such  an  assertion  is  non- 
sensicid  ;  the  germ-cells  are  older  than  the  emrby*). 
They  are  not  products  of  any  part  of  the  body  of  the 
individual ;  they  have  arisen  outside  the  embryo  and 
have  migrated  into  it.  Dr.  Beard  has  proved  that 
this  is  so.  In  the  smallest  embryos  of  the  skate  no 
germ-cells  are  vi-sible.  Later  on,  germ-cells  appi*ar, 
but  only  a  very  few  of  them  are  found  in  their  char- 
acteristic site  in  the  liody.  For  instance,  in  embryt»s 
20  millimeters  long  50  per  cent,  of  the  germ-cells  are 
misplaced,  while  in  embryos  half  as  long  again  only 
about  30  per  cent,  are  misplaced.  In  the  very 
youngest  embryos,  containing  no  germ-cells,  liOHts 
of  germ-cellB  are  to  he  found  lying  in  the  Uasue 
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lately  outside  the  embryo  and  preparing  to 
..  In  a  word,  the  germ-cells  precede  the  em- 
id  gradually  wander  into  it  as  it  develops. 
>f  the  germ-cells  never  reach  tlie  proper  posi- 
rhey  wander  along  what  is  called  the  ger- 
path,  but  may  find  themselves  misplaced  in 
A  of  the  body.  Commonly  their  fate  is  to  de- 
^,  but  apparently  they  do  not  always  do  so. 
>llows  that  the  germ-cells,  not  l)eing  devel- 
xjm  the  embryo,  are  direct  products  of  the 
1  cell  (of  bisexual  origin)  which  gives  rise,  on 
hand,  to  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
•  itself.  Thus,  the  germ-cells  within  the  em- 
"6  its  own  immature  "twin"  brothers  and 
Tn  other  words,  the  embryo  is  the  product 
)f  the  primary  germ-cells,  while  the  remain- 
ne  to  be  regarded,  quite  erroneously,  as  its 
cuai  products. 

>rding  to  Dr.  Beard,  all  malignant  tumors 
ducts  of  aberrant  germ-cells,  so  that  a  death 
mcer  is,  so  to  speak,  a  case  of  fratricide,  since 
ividual  and  the  tumor  which  kills  him  are 
rived  alike  from  one  parent  cell.  There  are 
>f  instances  in  the  lower  animals,  if  not  also 
,  of  the  development  of  these  aberrant  germ- 
to  tumors  which  show  distinct  signs  of  the 
t  to  produce  a  second  individual, 
hese  extraordinary  cases  Dr.  Beard  seems  to 
■ovided  an  explanation.  But  far  more  com- 
such  an  aberrant  germ- cell  does  not  give  rise 
such  tumor,  but  passes  on  to  the  asexual  stage 
oration,  producing  the  trophoblastic  tissue  of 
we  have  already  heard.  In  a  word,  a  cancer 
from  the  attempt  of  an  aberrant  germ-cell  to 
le  its  life-cycle,  the  attempt  having  ended 
in  the  indefinite  production  of  larval,  asex- 
trophoblastic  tissue. 

^is  theory  lie  correct,  the  conditions  which 

the  destruction,  digestion,  and  complete  ab- 

u  of  the  normal  trophoblastic  tissue  that  be- 

vanish  at  the  '* critical  period"  should  have 

effects  upon  '*  irresponsible  trophoblast."    In 

,  trypsin  slwuld  cure  cancer  by  digesting  its 

The  rest  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  should 

'  and  dispose  of  the  products  of  this  digestion. 

ACTUAL    CURES    EFFECTED. 

esting  tiiis  hypothesis,  experiments  have 

onducted  on  mice,  with  apparently  sat- 

•ry  results-     Tlie  question  is.  Can  tryp- 

for  man  what  it  has  done  for  mice  ? 

8  now  being  made  in  many  parts  of  the 

and  Dr.  Saleeby's  personal  knowledge 

results  warrants  him,   he  believes,  in 

:  publicity  to  the  whole    matter.     "  If 

ses  I  have  seen  be  not  miraculous  in  the 

Dn  sense  of  the  term, — tliat  is  to  say, 

divine  interference  with  natural  law, — 

18  no  choice  but  to  speak."    Dr.  Saleeby 

that  lie  has  personally  watched,   from 

'8t,  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  cancer  in 

lying  district  of  London.     He  says  : 

diagnosis  was  beyond  dispute  and  had  been 
idently  conflmied  at  two  hospitals — one  of 
rorld-famous.    The  growth  was  visible  and 


evidently  full  of  vitality.  The  surgeons  had  pro- 
nounced the  case  inoperable,  and  the  patient  was 
evidently  sinking.  Writing  two  days  less  than 
four  weeks  after  the  tentative  and  partial  com- 
mencement of  treatment  by  trypsin,  I  am  able  to 
report  that,  so  far  as  all  the  indications  go  (and  they 
are  abundant),  the  tumor  has  already  been  killed 
outright.  The  patient  is  now  apparently  on  the 
high  road  to  recovery,  though  some  difficulty  has 
yet  to  be  apprehended  by  reason  of  the  poisonous 
action  of  the  disintegration  products  of  the  growth. 
So  far  as  my  small  experience  goes,  this  is  certainly 
the  most  amazing  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Several 
practising  physicians — not  mere  onlookers,  like  my- 
self— have  already  made  similar  reports  to  Dr.  Beard. 
Erroneous  diagnosis,  coincidence,  miracle,  spon- 
taneous death  of  the  tumors, — none  of  these  ex- 
planations is  adequate  in  these  cases,  any  more  than 
in  the  two  mice  of  happy  memory. 

Dr.  Saleeby  mentions  another  case  which 
at  the  time  of  writing  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  six  weeks,  three  successive  opera- 
tions having  been  performed  by  a  distin- 
guished surgeon,  who  declined  to  undertake 
a  fourtli.  "  In  this  case  it  is  possible  to  say, 
even  at  this  stage,  not  only  that  the  growth 
of  th(;  tumor  has  been  arrested,  but  that  it  is 
now  dead.  The  patient  is  apparently  making 
a  rapid  recovery,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a 
few  weeks  more  no  signs  of  the  tumor  will 
be  discoverable.*' 

As  to  methods  of  treatment,  in  the  present 
tentative  and  merely  experimental  stage  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  any  one  who  tnes  it,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Saleeby,  to  adopt  all  the  possible 
moans  of  bringing  the  action  of  this  potent 
ferment  to  bear  upon  the  cancerous  cells. 
Trypsin  is  now  being  administered  by  the 
moutli,  under  the  skin,  and,  where  possible, 
by  local  aj)plication.  Dr.  Saleeby  calls  atten- 
tion to  tlie  fact  that  if  there  be  a  cancer  or 
*'  irresponsible  trophoblast"  nourishing  itself 
upon  tlie  tissues  of  the  body,  and  if  this  be 
destroyed  by  trypsin,  the  products  of  its  di- 
gestion must  bo  absorbed,  and  must  give  rise 
to  disturbance.  Hence,  very  marked  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  or  auto-intoxication  are 
witnessed  at  first  in  human  patients.  Similar 
symptoms  were  observed  in  Dr.  Beard's  mice, 
being  due,  he  believes,  to  poisoning  by  some 
product,  possibly  an  alcohol,  of  the  tryptic 
digpstion  of  the  tumor.  A  healthy  mouse 
similarly  treated  with  trypsin  never  displayed 
any  symptoms.  Hence,  at  present  we  are  told 
,  that  important  difficulties  are  to  be  expected 
in  the  application  of  the  treatment,  but  if  the 
treatment  does  all  that  is  hoped  for  it  it  will 
shortly  be  applied  in  early  stages,  when  the 
tumor-mass  is  of  inconsiderable  size  and  the 
products  of  its  digestion  negligible. 
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DIVORCE  BY  MUTUAL  CONSENT. 


MEN  of  letters,  says  M.  fimile  Durkheim, 
a  Sorbonne  professor  and  author  of 
the  much-discussed  treatise  entitled  **  Sui- 
cide," writing  in  the  Revue  Dleue  (Paris), 
*»  have  made  the  question  of  divorce  by  mu- 
tual consent  a  fashionable  topic."  Legal  men 
and  statesmen  have  taken  up  the  idea,  with 
the  result  that  all  coteries  have  now  a  subject 
"  on  which  to  expend  their  surplus  intellec- 
tual energies."  M.  Durkheiin  disposes,  at 
the  outset,  of  any  illusion  as  to  his  own  view 
of  divorce  by  stating  that  he  is  opposed  to  it, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  children  born  of  a 
marriage,  but  also  inasmuch  as  the  interests 
of  the  institution  of  matrimony  are  gravely 
menaced  by  admitting  the  principle  of  whole- 
sale divorce.  He  points  out,  too,  that  it  is 
statistically  an  historical  fact  that  divorced 
persons  commit  suicide  much  more  frequent- 
ly,— the  exact  ratio  being  about  four  to  one. — 
than  married  people.  He  quotes  Bertillon. 
the  famous  anthropometrist,  as  having  proved 
by  statistics  that  divorce  varies  in  degree  in 
every  country  in  proportion  to  the  character 
and  mental  stability  of  its  inhabitants.  Mar- 
riage, according  to  the  same  authority,  is  the 
strongest  preventive  of  suicide,  particularly 
when  children  are  born  of  the  union.  This, 
it  is  to  be  gauged  from  statistics,  applies, 
however,  to  men  more  than  to  women,  since 
"'  marriage  affects  but  little  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  the  woman,"  a  view  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Weininger,  of  Vienna,  re- 
garding women's  moral  potentiality.  Says 
M.  Durkheim  : 

Marriage  gives    a    man   the    strongest    moral 
standby*  inasmuch  as  it  places  a  wholesome  check 


on  Qromiscuons  desires  which  are  mentally  and  phys- 
ically so  enfeebling,  as  well  as  so  destructive  of  the 
moral  fiber.  In  proportion  as  the  marriage  tie  is 
fragile  the  continence  of  married  persons  becomes 
less  reliable.  A  check  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
free  one^s  self  with  conventional  ease  is  no  longer  a 
check  that  will  moderate  the  desires,  and,  by  moder. 
ating,  appease  them.  There  is  consequently  little 
need  to  show  that  in  instituting  divorce  by  mutual 
consent  further  facility  would  be  given  to  couples 
who  were  the  victims  of  illicit  desires ;  the  salutary 
check,  in  fine,  would  cease,  more  than  ever,  to  exist. 

The  argument  held  by  advocates  of  divorce 
by  mutual  consent,  that  since  marriage  is  a 
contract  it  ought  to  be  rescindable  at  the 
wish  of  the  contracting  parties,  does  not  ap- 
pear even  prima  facie  plausible  to  M.  Durk- 
heim.    Here  is  his  answer: 

Every  contract  is  susceptible  of  affecting  other 
parties  than  the  principals.  In  the  case  of  mar- 
riage, the  contracting  parties  are  bound  by  ties 
which  are  no  longer  subject  to  their  own  will,  but 
involve  the  interests  of  third  parties.  Marriage 
modifies  the  material  and  moral  economy  of  two 
families,  relationship  of  persons  and  things,  after 
marriage,  entirely  changing.  This  holds  even  where 
no  childre9  have  been  born,— in  a  secondary  degnree, 
however.  As  soon  as  children  are  born,  the  physiog- 
nomy of  marriages  changes  entirely.  Each  parent 
has  become  a  functionary  of  domestic  society  bound 
to  fulfill  a  specific  function  ;  neither  can  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  from  the  obligation  because  of  any 
personal  dissatisfaction  accruing.  .  .  .  The  institu- 
tion of  marriage  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  inter- 
ests of  both  men  and  women,  promoting,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  amount  of  normal  happiness  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  regulation  and  discipline  of  natural 
desires  is  the  end  of  marriage.  To  permit  promis- 
cuous divorce  is  to  enfeeble  the  principle  on  which 
marriage  is  based,  with  the  result  that  thoee  who 
benefit  by  it  will  he  the  first  to  sofler. 


IMMUNITY  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  discovery  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  germ  disease,  each  case 
contracted  independently,  and  not  a  heritage 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  in  spite 
of  the  various  pi'ecautions  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread,  the  disease  continues  to  num*bcr 
its  thousands  of  victims  every  year. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Centralhlatl fur 
Bakteriologte  (Leipsic),  Dr.  S.  Metalnikoff  dis- 
casaes  a  possible  means  of  acquiring  im- 
munity from  consumption  wiiich  he  has 
>  found  in  some  experiments  made  with  in- 
•acta. 


Tliis  particular  family  of  insects  has  won 
renown  chiefly  en  account  of  the  undesirable 
characteristics  of  the  species  included  in  it 
One  is  the  cranberry  fruit  worm,  another  is 
the  apple-leaf  curler,  another  the  Mediter- 
ranean flour  moth,  and  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
periments in  question  is  known  as  the  bee 
moth,  on  account  of  tlie  cunous  habit  it  has, 
while  in  the  caterpillar  stage  of  deyelopment^ 
of  burrowing  in  the  honey  of  beehives,  where 
it  frequently  makes  itself  so  obnoxions  that 
the  bees  themselves  withdraw  in  disgost,  ap- 
parently nnablo  to  cope  with  the  intmier. 
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EZPSBIMENT8    WITH   CATERPILLARS. 

The  writer  has  found  that  tlie  caterpillar  is 
immnne  against  the  tuberculosis  of  man,  cat- 
tle, and  birds.  Its  immunity  is  <lue.  ap|>ar- 
ently,  to  the  possession  of  a  special  kind  of 
ferment  capable  of  dissolving  the  wax  on 
which  the  caterpillar  feeds,  and  as  the  l»acillu8 
of  tuberculosis  contains  40  per  cent,  of  fat,  it 
is  probably  dissolved,  and  so  destroyed,  by 
the  same  ferment. 

To  test  this  theory,  he  examined  caterpil- 
lars that  had  been  infected  with  tuberculosis, 
and  found  that  the  bacilli  had  disappeared 
and  left  no  trace  except,  possibly,  some  brown 
pigmented  masses  in  the  leucocytes.  He  then 
made  a  preparation  of  wax  similar  in  com- 
position to  the  fatty  constituent  of  the  bacil- 
lus and  injected  the  caterpillars  with  a 
solution  of  it.  Examination  of  the  cater- 
pillai*s  later  on  showed  the  presence  of  very 
lar«je,  nuiltinuclear  plasmodia  which  evidently 
had  resulted  from  the  specific  action  of  the 
wax  on  the  blood  of  the  caterpillar. 

Insule  the  plasmodia  the  wax  was  found 
in  different  stages  of  disintegration,  and  after 
a  day  or  two  most  of  it  was  dissolved  and 
changed  into  dark-brown,  semi-fluid  masses 
similar  to  those  found  before.  A  few  davs 
latrr  tlie  pigment  was  taken  up  by  the  peri- 
cardial excretory  cells. 


The  results  showed  that  the  ferment  was 
the  active  principle  in  resisting  tuberculosis, 
being  capable  of  dissolving  the  bacilli,  and 
then  the  question  immediately  arose  as  to 
whether  an  extract  made  from  the  blood  of 
the  caterpillar  could  be  used  to  give  immunity 
against  the  disease. 

RESULTS    ON    GUINEA    PIGS. 

After  some  diflSculty  in  making  the  extract, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  satisfactory  prepa- 
ration, which  he  used  in  experiments  upon 
tuberculous  guinea  pigs  to  test  its  power  of 
making  them  immune. 

Of  five  tuberculous  guinea  pigs  treated 
with  the  preparation,  three  died,  but  post  mor- 
tern  examination  showed  no  trace  of  the  ba- 
cilli, and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  treatment  ; 
the  remaining  two  guinea  pigs  were  living 
nine  months  afterward,  and  showed  no  loss 
of  weight.  Fifteen  others  treated  in  the  same 
way  were  still  living  at  the  time  of  writing, 
several  months  after  being  infected  with  the 
tuberculosis  bacilli. 

The  blood  of  the  caterpillar  has  the  power 
of  destroying  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in 
vitro,  but  loses  its  power  when  heated  for  aboat 
half  an  hour  to  73°  or  75°  C. ;  lower  temper- 
atures have  no  effect  upon  it,  but  filtering  re- 
duces its  bacteriolytic  power  very  appreciably. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  PRESS. 


IN  our  July  number  we  quoted  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Atlantic  Movthhj.hy  Mr.  Hollo 
Ogden,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  on  the 
commercialization  of  the  American  newspa[)er 
press.  Other  aspects  of  this  subject  are  treated 
in  an  interesting  way  by  Mr.  Samuel  BowUjs, 
the  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  in  a 
paper  which  he  contributes  to  the  North  A  mer- 
ican  Review  for  July.  At  the  outset  of  his 
article,  Mr.  Bowles  points  out  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  news  service  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican newspapers  has  in  itself  made  them  at 
last  politically  independent.  He  shows  that 
a  party  organ  of  the  old-fashioned  type  can- 
not now  be  successfully  maintained.  But,  as 
he  further  shows,  the  political  thralldom  of 
the  press  has  been  succeeded  by  a  commercial 
thralldom  even  more  insidious  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  society.  The  news- 
paper of  to-day,  selling  often,  at  wholesale,  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed,  is  dominated  by  the  advertiser.     Yet, 


speaking  broadly,  Mr.  Bowles  contends  that 
the  press  still  stands  for  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  and  represents  them,  on  the 
whole,  more  eflSciently  than  ever  before.  It 
does  this,  not  so  much  by  its  editoiial  posi- 
tion or  efficacy  as  by  its  publication  of  news, 
'•  its  daily  presentation  of  each  day's  history  * 
of  the  whole  world, — a  record,  not  merely  of 
events,  but  of  thought,  opinion,  and  discov- 
eiy."  Even  the  corrupt  and  dependent  press, 
says  Mr.  Bowles,  is  compelled  to  publish  the 
news.  It  cannot  hope  to  exist  if  it  fails  to  do 
so.  The  possession  of  news  constitutes  the 
most  effective  weapon  for  the  protection  of 
society,  for  justice  and  truth  flourish  in  the 
light  of  publicity. 

Granted  that  the  day  of  personal  journal- 
ism of  the  old  type  has  passed  away  and  that 
the  character  of  the  newspaper  has  altogether 
changed,  still  Mr.  Bowles  would  maintain  that 
the  ability  of  the  press  to  affect  public  senti- 
ment through  its  news  columns  has  made  it  a 
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greater  power  than  ever.  So  far  from  con- 
ceding that  the  modern  editorial  page  has 
abdicated  its  functions,  Mr.  Bowles  regards 
it  as  a  most  important  part  of  the  news-mak- 
ing mechanism  of  the  press.  It  is  the  Inisiness 
of  the  editorial  page  to  "  illuminate,  to  sug- 
gest, to  inform,  to  expose,  rather  than  to  per- 
suade or  denounce." 

Summarizing  his  conception  of  tlie  duties 
of  the  American  journalist,  Mr.  l^owles  says  : 

The  true  policy  for  the  newspaper-maker,  as  in- 
dee<l  for  every  other  manufacturer,  is  to  pro<luce  a 
good  and  attractive  article  by  honest,  open  nietho<ls, 
to  harness  brains,  incessant  energy,  human  sym- 
pathy, art,  trained  judgment,  knowledge,  patience 
to  his  honest  purpose,  and  he  may  then  safely  await 
the  issue  in  public  confldeDce  and  support.  If  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  live  man  to  do  good  work  in  the 
world,  that  responsibility  rests  especially  on  the 
journalist  l)ecause  of  his  exceptional  opportunities, 
powers,  and  professions.  He  should  seek  to  make 
ids  daily  output   interesting,  individual,  helpful, 


stimulating,  productive  of  better  living  and  saner, 
sounder  thinking  by  his  readers.  If  his  business  is 
in  one  sense  that  of  a  manufacturer,  in  another  and 
higher  and  broader  sense  it  is  like  unto  that  of  the 
learned  professions,  law,  medicine,  the  ndnistry ; 
and  it  should  be  conducted  in  conformity  to  the 
standards  which  are  supposed  to  rule  in  those  call- 
ings. The  journalist  has  one  client,  one  patient,  one 
flock, — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  community  ;  and 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  single-minded 
and  devoted  service  of  that  one  common  interest. 
He  should  beware  of  all  entangling  alliances — po- 
litical, social,  commercial — which  may  limit  or  em- 
barrass such  service.  He  should  let  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  public  office  go  to  other  people.  His 
own  office,  if  properly  administered,  is  more  impor- 
tant and  powerful  than  any  that  his  fellow-citizens 
are  likely  to  confer  upon  him.  The  independent 
newspaper  may  be  and  should  l)e  the  most  vital  and 
effective  instrument  that  democratic  society  can 
produce  for  its  own  advancement  and  pnKection ; 
and  its  true  business  welfare,  in  the  long  view,  lies 
in  a  complete,  intelligent,  sympathetic  devotion  to 
public  interests. 


WEALTH  AND  DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


THE  effect  of  wealth  on  college  spirit  is 
the  subject  of  much  questioning  and 
discussion  among  all  who  are  interested  in 
our  colleges  at  tlie  present  time.  The  parents 
of  college  students,  both  rich  and  poor,  as 
well  as  the  older  alumni  of  many  of  our  best- 
known  institutions,  have  confessed  more  than 
once  to  a  feeling  of  apprehension  as  to  the 
increasing  number  of  rich  students  and  the 
corresponding  rise  in  the  standard  of  college 
living.  Some  of  this  anxiety  may  be  allayed 
in  part  by  tlie  reassuring  article  which  Presi- 
dent Had  ley,  of  Yale,  contributes  to  the 
August  number  of  ITarper^s,  President  Had- 
ley  is  decidedly  optimistic,  and  his  state- 
ments are  suflSciontly  positive  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. He  declares  that  the  incrersing 
number  of  rich  men's  sons  in  our  colleges 
does  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  con- 
stitute a  serious  danger  either  to  those  boys 
themselves  or  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
college.  There  is  enough  vitality  in  our  col- 
lege democracy,  and  enough  virtue  in  our  col- 
lege education,  he  says,  to  take  care  of  rich 
and  poor  boys  side  by  side  and  make  both 
classes  into  useful  citizens. 

MORAL   CONDITIONS   BETTER   THAN   rORMERLT. 

The  possible  evils  which  money  would  pro- 
duce in  the  college  President  Hadley  groups 
under  three  heads,— vice,  luxury,  and  the 
creation  of  class  distinctions.     Many  readers 


may  be  surprised  by  President  Hadley*8  em- 
phatic denial  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  increase  of  wealth  leads  to  an  increase  of 
vice.  For  this  charge  he  affirms  that  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  vice  has,  on  the  whole,  diminished  with 
the  increase  of  wealth.  President  Hadley 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  is  true  of 
every  form  of  vice.  There  is,  he  admits, 
somewhat  more  gambling  among  students  to- 
day than  there  was  thirty  years  ago.  But 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  less 
drinking  ;  there  is  more  of  the  general  spirit 
of  self-control  and  responsibility  for  others  ; 
and  there  is,  according  to  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  deans  of  our  best  colleges,  a  clear 
improvement  of  general  moral  conditions. 

President  Hadley  classifies  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Yale  undergraduates  as  <<  positively 
good.''  By  this  he  docs  not  mean  that  they 
will  always  abstain  from  acts  of  foolishness, 
but  that  they  can  be  counted  on  <<to  stand 
fast  against  serious  temptation,  to  come  oat 
right  of  themselves,  and  to  be  an  active  influ- 
ence in  helping  those  about  them  to  do  right." 
Of  the  other  third,  he  thinks  that  only  a 
sm^ll  minority  could  bo  properly  classed  as 
vicious  ;  but  half  of  that  third  are  weak,  and 
the  other  half  are  selfish  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  are  not  a  positive  force  for  good  and 
may  readily  become  subject  to  serions  danger 
if  you  give  them  too  much  freedom.     Preei- 
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Hadley  finds  that  there  are  more  selfish 
among  the  poor  students,  but  more  weak 
among  the  rich  ones,  so  that  the  aggre- 
amount  of  evil  and  danger  is  just  about 
-eat  for  one  class  as  for  the  other.     The 
y  of  the  matter  is  this  :  The  poor  boy  by 
overty  has  been  protected  from  some  of 
angers  which  beset  the  rich  boy,  but  he 
y  tliat  very  fact  been  able  to  look  out  for 
df  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  all 
1  impulses.     The  rich  boy,  on  the  other 
has  been  brought  up  under  conditions 
tend  to  make  him  generous  and  free- 
^.     But  these  conditions  have  height- 
all     the     dangers     that     arise     from 
^htiessness  or  weakness  of  will.     Presi- 
Hadley  concludes,  tlierefore,   that  the 
mount  of  strain  upon  the  moral  charac- 
about  the  same  for  rich  and  poor.    Just 
s  point  President  Hadley  makes  another 
nrhat  surprising  statement, — namely,  tliat 
rofessional  students,  who  have  relatively 
money   to   spend,  make   more  serious 
le  and  get  into  more  real  wrongdoing 
the  undergraduates,   though  the  latter 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend.     In 
,  poverty  is  no  safeguard  against  wron^r- 
Temptation  comes  to  eveiy  boy  in 
:e,  rich  or  poor,  but  the  inherent  prob- 

Y  of  his  standing  or  falling  does  not 
to  be  materially  greater  in  the  one  class 
in  the  other. 

JXUBY    AND    ITS   ATTENDANT   DAN0EB8. 

to  the  question  of  luxury,  the  scale  of 
>rt  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  student 

as  President.  Hadley  admits,  is  very 
sdly  above  the  requisite  minimum,  but 
ome  of  them  —  especially  among  the 
-it  has  passed  the  healthful  maximum. 
3  there  is  undoubtedly  too  much  of  this 
Df  luxury,  it  is  a  fair  question  as  to 
ler  it  docs  as  mucli  harm  as  is  generally 
sed.  The  comforts  on  which  tlie  mod- 
oUege  boy  insists,  as  President  Hadley 
\  out,  are  light,  air,  and  cleanliness.  All 
»se  tastes  are  so  healthy,  he  argues,  that 
;an  do  relatively  little  harm,  even  if  they 
arried  to  excess.  For  example,  it  has 
found  at  Yale  that  in  constructing  col- 
lormitories  shower-baths  are  more  val- 

than  all  other  modern  appliances  for 
»rt  put  together.     The  real  danger  from 

Y  lies  in  the  possible  creation  of  class 
ction.  Small  minorities  of  rich  students 
form  cliques  by  themselves  and  care 
for  the  approbation  of  the  fellow-mem- 
•f  such  cliques  than  for  the  public  opin- 


ion of  the  majority  of  the  student  body. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
this  direction  in  some  of  our  colleges,  but  the 
students  or  the  faculty,  or  both,  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  check  it.  The  very  fact  that 
a  college  society  has  become  a  rich  men's  club 
tends  of  itself  to  degrade  such  a  body  in  the 
student  estimation.  The  graduate  members 
of  the  society  see  the  degradation,  and  stop 
its  progress. 

THE   VALUE    OF    ATHLETICS. 

In  considering  the  influences  at  work  to- 
day in  American  colleges  against  the  forma- 
tion of  class  distinctions,  I'resident  Hadley 
gives  chief  place  to  athletics.  The  following 
paragraph  gives  expression  to  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject : 

Intercollegiate  athletic  contestfi  have  come  in  for 
8o  much  abuse  of  late  years  tliat  people  tend  to  fix 
their  eyes  upon  their  evil  rather  than  their  good. 
Very  few  of  those  who  have  discussed  the  prohibi- 
tion of  football  or  the  localization  of  other  sports 
realize  what  it  means  to  a  college  to  have  a  dominant 
interest  which  takes  hold  of  the  emotions  of  the 
Htudent  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  class  distinc- 
tions relatively  unimportant.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  successful  athlete  at  the  present  day  is  admired 
more  than  he  deserves  to  be ;  and  it  is,  I  am  afraid, 
true  that  in  admiration  of  his  prowess  public  senti- 
ment tolerates  certain  methods  of  play  which  are 
bad.  But  these  errors  of  Judgment  and  these  inci- 
dental evils  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  thatF  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  make  the  students  get  to- 
gether in  the  old-fashioned  democratic  way,  teach 
them  to  despise  luxury  whenever  it  interferes  with 
efficiency  for  what  they  regard  as  the  common  good, 
and  form  the  most  potent  protection  against  those 
minor  forms  of  self-indulgence  which  are  so  often  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  major  evils. 

NEW    CONDITIONS    TO    BE    MET. 

In  conclusion,  President  Hadley  admits  the 
justice  of  tlie  old  graduate^s  contention  that 
the  democratic  spirit  in  our  colleges  is  sub- 
ject to  more  dangers  to-day  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  but  he  holds  that  the  old  graduate 
is  wrong  in  thinking  that  we  can  legislate 
ourselves  back  to  the  condition  where  every- 
body is  doing  the  same  thing  and  where  no- 
body has  much  money,  when  the  world  out- 
side has  passed  beyond  it.  Further,  the  old 
graduate  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  men 
trained  in  such  a  college  as  he  remembers 
would  be  able,  after  tliey  graduated,  to  meet 
the  demands  and  the  temptations  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  <<Lycurgus  made  Sparta  into  an 
old-fashioned  college,  with  no  electives  and 
no  money.  How  misei-ably  the  Spartans 
failed  when  they  were  called  upon  to  do  any* 
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thing  tliat  made  for  human  progress  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Onr  college  graduates  are 
going  out  into  a  world  of  political  life  more 
comj)lex  than  anything  with  which  the  Lace- 
demonians liad  to  deal.  It  is  only  bv  train- 
ini^  them  for  tlie  enjoyment  of  freedom  and 
the  use  of  wealth  in  their  school  davs  tliat 
we  shall  enable  them  to  deal  witli  the  greater 
problems  which  freedom  and  wealth  are  cre- 


ating throughout  the  country."  President 
Hadley  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  the  present 
day  tliat  the  students, — and  particularly  the 
wealthierstudents, — are  preparing  themselves 
with  ojxMi  eyes  for  the  assumpticmof  political 
responsibility,  and  that  men  with  money  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  they  hold  that  money  in 
trust  for  the  pablic. 


A  FRANK  SOUTH  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  MONROE 

DOCTRINE. 


IN  tlie  Gaceia  Comerrinl,  of  Lima,  Peru,  we 
find  an  article  on  tiie  real  meaning  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  relations  of  Peru  to 
the  United  States,  marked  by  Irankness  and 
lack  of  "  patriotic  blindness."  Commenting 
on  an  article  sent  the  Gacefa  by  its  corre- 
spondent in  New  York,  the  writer  claims 
that  the  United  States  will  be  actuated  in  any 
quarrel  that  may  arise  in  South  America  only 
by  a  desire  to  secure  the  quickest  possible 
settlement  of  the  matt<;r,  so  that  commerce 
may  be  resumed.  The  New  York  corre- 
spondent writes  that,  while  Uncle  Sam  will 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  regular  war- 
fare, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  guerrilla  fights  and  irregular 
iiar^ying  of  a  conquered  country,  in  the 
case  of  a  war  between  powerful  Chile  and 
weak  Peru,  this  would  mean  that,  while  the 
United  States  (Joyernment  would  not  inter- 
fere with  n»gular  battles,  Peru,  if  conquered, 
would  not  haye  to  fear  a  long  and  destructiyci 
continuance  of  war,  and  probably  ('hile  would 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  expenses  of 
the  war  by  means  of  territorial  acquisition. 
All  this  theory  so  hopeful  for  Peru  the  Gacefa 
characterizes  as  entirely  unfounded.  The 
only  care  of  the  United  States,  it  contends, 
would  bo  for  the  speedy  resumption  of  ciyil 
law  and  order,  so  that  trade  would  be  unim- 
peded ;  and  if  this  end  could  be  gained  by  an 
open  favoring  of  tlie  more  powerful  nation  in 
a  complete  absorption  of  the  weaker.  Peru 
would  find  that  Uncle  Sam  had  little  sympa- 
thy with  sentimental  ideas  about  patriotism 
in  another  people. 

What,  then,  can  Pern  do  in  the  face  of  this 
situation?  It  is  foolish  to  believe  that  so 
)X)or  a  nation  can  make  any  pretense  of  keep- 
ing up  an  adequate  army  and  navy  in  these 
days  of  prodigiously  expensive  armament  and 
continual  change  and  advance  in  the  art  of 
warfare,     So  far  as  cultivating  a  real  friend- 


ship for  the  United  States  goes,  that  is  an  idle 
dream.  On  the  one  side,  the  "  Colossus  of  the 
North  -^  (as  the  Gacefa  calls  the  United  States) 
has  no  capacity  for  genuine  friendship  un- 
touched by  desire  for  gain.  President  Roose- 
velt's statement  that  it  is  the  blood  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  still  running  in  American 
veins  that  makes  tliem  eager  to  help  and 
succor  th(^  weaker  republic  of  the  south  is 
laughed  at,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  descen<l- 
ants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  now  specu- 
lators in  Wall  Street,  and  that  they  regulate 
their  lives  according  to  that  ideal. 

PERUVIANS    HAVE    "  NO    REAL    SYMPATHY    FOR 


YANKEES. 


?« 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Peruvians,  like  other 
South  Americans,  have  no  real  sympathy  for 
or  understanding  of  the  Yankees.  There  can 
be  no  talk  on  either  side  of  more  than  a  purely 
interested  friendship.  What  the  Peruvians 
can  do, — and  although  it  is  a  feeble  ann,  it  is 
the  best  they  have, — is  to  make  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States  so 
steady,  profitable,  and  considerable  that  it 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  great  repub- 
lic to  protect  the  political  integrity  of  Peru. 
In  addition  to  this.  Peru  should  study  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  the  flow  of  Euro- 
pean immigration  to  her  shores  and  remedy 
them  as  far  as  possible.  With  respectable 
commercial  relations  that  would  be  injured 
by  a  war,  and  with  large  numbers  of  tlie  sons 
of  stronger  countries  living  on  her  soil,  Peru 
would  be  safe  from  aggression. 

The  article  in  the  Gaceta  closes  with  this 
pessimistic  prediction:  <'It  is  probable  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  manipulated  by  the 
North  Americans  to  obtain  the  monopoly  of 
commercial  advantages,  will  some  day  lead 
the  United  States  into  a  war  with  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  worlds'* 
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IT  is,  indeed,  "a  unique  industrial  associa- 
tion "  of  which  Mr.  Armitage-Smitli  tells 
the  tale  in  the  WorUrs  Work  and  Play,  The 
Carl  Zeiss  Works,  at  Jena,  employ  more  than 
i«nirU»en  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including 
twt'Dty  scientific  investigators  and  more  than 
ei^»'bty  engineers  and  foremen,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  optical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, microscopes,  telescopes,  photographic 
lenses,  etc. 

The  work  was  founded  in  1846  by  Carl 
Zeiss,  a  mechanical  engineer,  who  tried  to 
substitute  scientific  principle  for  rule -of- 
thumb  methods.  In  1H6()  he  induced  Krnst 
Abbe,  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  physics 
and  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Jena,  to 
join  him.  In  1876  Abbe  studied  a  loan  ex- 
hibition of  scientific  apparatus  at  South  Ktui- 
sington,  and  on  returning  founded,  with  Dr. 
Otto  Schott,  an  expert  in  glass- making,  a  glass 
works.  On  the  death  of  Zeiss,  in  1S88.  Pro- 
fessor Abl>e  became  sole  proprietor.  Later 
he  renounced  his  own  rights  and  constituted 
a  trust,  to  which  he  ceded  the  property  and 
administration.  The  enterprise  was  lience- 
forth  to  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of — ( 1 ) 
all  workers  or  partners  ;  (2)  the  Univeraity  of 
Jena  ;  (3)  the  municipality  of  Jena. 

NO   VSBT   HIGH   8ALASIB8. 

The  scheme  took  effect  in  October,  1896. 
A  trustee  is  appointed  by  the  state  to  see  that 
tlie  statutes  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  state  are  carried  out  It  is  a  cooperative 
concern,  with  university  and  municipality  as 
beneficiaries.     Farther  details  are  given  : 

All  the  oiBcialfl,  scientific,  technical,  and  commer- 
cial, have  fixed  salaries ;  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees are  paid  by  piece-work,  bat  with  a 'minimum 
wage  compoted  on  a  time  basis.  No  otBciai  may  re- 
ceive a  Milary  more  than  ten  times  the  average  yearly 
earuings  of  the  worker  of  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  upward,  and  with  at  least  three  years'  service ; 
aM  a  result  of  this  rale  the  highest  salary  as  yet  paid 
amoants  to  £900 ;  the  object  of  this  regulation  was 
to  remove  causes  of  discontent  arising  from  strong 
contrasts  between  high  and  low  earnings. 

A  system  of  profit-sharing  forms  part  of  the 
scheme  of  remuneration,  by  which  a  supplementary 
payment  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  the  busi- 
neas  is  made  to  all  the  employees,  with  the  exception 
of  members  of  the  board  of  management.  Another 
proviaion  aathoriaes  the  payment  of  an  honorariuv^ 
to  employees  of  the  firm  of  aay  rank  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  assodation  has  bepeflted  pecuniarily 
by  their  special  sdentlfic,  technical,  or  economic  ao- 
tiTity.  Bewards  are  also  offered  for  practical  sug- 
geitloiis  whldi  efltoi  improv^nients  in  the  works. 


KIOHT-HOUU    DAY,    PENSIONS,    ETC. 

Other  reforms  have  since  been  introduced  : 

In  1891,  by  mutual  consent,  the  working-day  was 
reduced  to  eight  hours,  after  a  yearns  experiment, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  that  eight  hours  could 
be  made  as  productive  as  nine,  both  for  the  firm  and 
the  workers ;  overtime  is  not  allowed  except  in 
special  circumstancen,  and  enforced  short  time  does 
not  incur  a  deduction  from  wages.  All  workmen 
are  entitle<1  to  six  days'  annual  holiday,  for  which 
they  receive  a  standard  time- wage. 

A  sick- fund  is  also  provided  by  contribu- 
tions of  tlje  employees  of  3.2  per  cent,  of 
their  wages,  to  whicli  the  firm  adds  a  sum 
equal  to  half  the  amount  subscribed.  Sick- 
pay  is  given  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of 
three- fourths  of  the  wage,  and  a  further 
amount  is  given  for  other  three  months  at  a 
different  rate. 

Pensions  are  provide<l  by  a  special  reserve  fund 
on  a  scale  depending  upon  length  of  service  and  cer- 
tain other  provisions.  Under  this  scheme  an  em- 
ployee invalided  after  five  years'  service  can  obtain 
a  pension  equal  to  &I  per  cent,  of  his  income  ;  after 
forty  years*  service,  or  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  the 
pension  amounts  to  75  per  cent,  of  earnings.  Salt- 
able  provision  is  also  made  for  widows  and  orphans. 

A    VNIVEKSITY    FUND    OF    $500,000. 

The  university  fund  created  by  the  trust 
is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  scientific 
and  technical  institutions  connected  with  the 
university. 

The  effect  is  to  place  Jena  in  the  first  rank  of 
German  universities  as  regards  scientific  and  tech- 
nical equipment.  No  less  than  £100,000  has  thus 
beeQ  contributed  through  the  ^'Stiftung"  to  the 
university  by  this  one  local  industrial  association. 

There  are  other  provisions  cf  the  trust. 

One  of  these  is  a  *^  People's  Institute,"  free  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jena  and  the  locality,  arranipid  and 
equipped  for  intellectual  and  social  parpoeea  in  a 
most  complete  and  almost  lavish  manner.  It  com- 
prises an  extensive  museum  of  physical  apparatus, 
a  library  which  has  been  described  as  '*the  beat,  the 
most  modern,  and  the  most  comfortable  in  tbe  Ger- 
man Empire,'*  a  public  reading-room,  several  lecture- 
rooms,  and  a  large  public  hall  capable  of  seating 
fourteen  hundred  people,  an  art  galley,  a  masio- 
room,  and  ateliers  for  artists  and  amateor  photof^ 
raphers.  The  institute  is  maintained  entirely  oat 
of  the  funds  of  the  "Stiftung,"  and  it  is  used  with- 
out distinction  by  all  classes,— professors,  students, 
workmen,  and  laborers  of  every  grade. 

The  management  is  almost  republican. 

The  industrial  works  are  separately  controlled 
under  the  statutes  by  boards  of  managers,  who  are 
selected  from  persons  engaged  in  the  works,  and  who 
leoeive  no  qwdal  salary  fo^  their  services. 
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PERIODICALS. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN   THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 


Descriptions  of  Places  and  People. — "Mid- 
suuimer  fiction  "  all  but  inonopolizes  several  of  the 
AugUHt  magazines^  but  the  travel  sketch  still  has 
its  place  in  most  of  them.  The  Century ,  as  usual, 
has  a  good  supply  of  such  articles.  Notable  among 
them  are  "  Vesuvius  in  Fury,"  by  William  P.  An- 
drews, and  *'  A  Mass  on  the  Matterhorn."  Both  of 
these  articles  ^re  strikingly  illustrated.  The  great 
eruption  of  April,  19(M^  is  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  who  discusses  the  probable  causes  of 
some  of  the  most  distinctive  attendant  phenomena. 
The  celebration  of  mass  on  the  summit  of  the  Matter- 
horn,  which  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  thought  to  be  absolutely  inaccessible,  is  an  oc- 
currence so  out  of  the  ordinary  as  to  fully  justify  the 
publication  of  the  Century  article.  After  the  mass 
was  finished,  a  cross  was  erected  on  the  summit,  and 
a  few  mouths  later  an  aluminum  statue  of  the  Virgin 
was  set  up  on  the  top  of  the  Aiguille  du  G^ant,  a 
precipitous  rock  13,170  feet  high  in  the  range  be- 
tween Courmayeur  and  Chamonis. — Mr.  William  J. 
Henderson  contributes  to  this  number  of  the  Cen- 
tury a  thrilling  account  of  "The  Catching  of  the 
Cod,"  a  story  alive  with  human  Interest  and  full  of 
the  adventure  that  is  often  stranger  than  fiction. — 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  furnishes  the  text, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  the  pictures,  of  an  enter- 
taining article  on  the  cathedrals  of  Notre  Dame,  St. 
Denis,  and  St.  £tienne-du-Mont.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  French  cathedrals  contributed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  to  the  current  volume  of 
the  Century.— Scrihnen^ 9  prints  a  series  of  sketches 
in  color,  entitled  **In  Foreign  Streets,"  by  George 
Wright,  with  text  by  Royal  Cortissoz.— A  few  very 
readable  pages,  entitled  "Midsummer in  Bohemia," 
are  contributed  to  Ajypleton''s  Magazine  by  Christian 
Brinton.  Sketches  of  native  Bohemian  types,  by 
Alfons  Mucha,  accompany  Mr.  Brinton's  text. — In 
LippincotVs  Magnziney  Mr.  Willard  French  under- 
takes to  dispel  certain  "Current  Misconceptions  of 
the  Philippines."~"The  Charm  of  the  House-Boat" 
is  the  subject  of  an  informing  article  in  Munsey^s  by 
Samuel  Crowther,  Jr.  Mr.  Crowther  describes  the 
successful  English  adaptations  of  boats  to  resi- 
dential purposes,  particularly  the  craft  that  frequent 
the  river  Thames.  — Mr.  William  E.  Simmons  has 
discovered  a  fresh  magaadne  topic  in  the  ways  of 
anglers  who  pursue  their  pastime  along  the  water- 
fronts of  New  York  City,  and  describes  this  rather 
unlooked-for  phase  of  metropolitan  existence  in  the 
MetropoHUin  Magazine,— ^*  The  Sense  of  Newport" 
is  the  subject  of  the  latest  installment  of  impres- 
sions by  Henry  James.  It  appears  in  the  August 
number  of  Harpcr^s.—^^  The  French  Talent  for  Liv- 
ing" is  well  described  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  in  the 
Smart  Set  The  Freuchmau^s  drinking  habits  are 
shown  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  those  that  prevail 
in  the  United  States,  especially  as  regards  trsating. 


Nature  and  Natnre-Stndy.—President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Stanford  University,  summa- 
rizes his  observations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  April  18  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine, President  Jordan's  conclusions  are  reassur- 
ing. He  declares  that  no  Californian  loves  Califor- 
nia the  less  for  its  great  earthquakes.  They  come 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  and  the  loss  of  life 
is  "  less  in  proportion  than  the  harvest  of  pneumonia 
from  a  single  Eastern  blizzard."  It  is  easy,  he  says, 
to  build  earthquake-proof  houses.  Outside  of  the 
fall  of  brick  walls,  spires,  cornices,  and  chimneys, 
which  California  must  renounce,  her  earthquakes 
need  do  very  little  mischief. — Scribncr^s  prints  some 
remarkable  photographs  of  the  mountain  goat,  with 
a  narrative  by  William  T.  Hornaday  and  John  M. 
Phillips  relating  how  the  pictures  were  obtained.— 
A  series  of  remarkable  marine  photographs,  by  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  appears  in  the  August  number  of  the 
World's  Work.  The  daring  exploits  by  which  these 
photographs  were  obtained  are  described  by  Walter 
Adams  Johnson. — "  Plant  Kinship  "  is  the  attractive 
subject  of  an  illustrated  paper  by  Frank  French  in 
Appleton^s  Magazine.— A  rather  sensational  theory 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  end  of  the  world  is  to 
oome  about  is  set  forth  by  Leonard  Bastiu  in  the 
Grand  Magazine  under  the  title  of  "Homicidal 
Plants."— A  vast  amount  of  information  is  contained 
in  a  brief  paper  in  Uarpefs  on  "Some  Rare  Ele- 
ments and  Their  Application,"  by  Prof.  Robert  K. 
Duncan.  The  rare  elements  discussed  by  Professor 
Duncan  are  those  which  are  applied  to  the  problem 
of  lighting  our  streets  and  homes. — ^An  essay  by 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  in  the  AtlantiCy  gives  the  point 
of  view  of  the  "nature  student"  or  loVler  of  na- 
ture as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  laboratory  in- 
vestigator. 

Sociological  Topics.— Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson 
writes  in  Munsey's  of  "The  Scandinavians  in  Amer- 
ica." This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  leading  racial  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  There  are  nearly  three 
million  Scandinavians  in  this  country, — more  than 
there  are  in  either  Denmark  or  Norway.  Every 
fourth  family  of  this  northern  race,  as  Mr.  Casson 
points  out,  is  now  living  under  the  American  flag.— 
In  his  second  article  on  the  Japanese  national  spirit, 
in  Everybody's  Magazine,  Mr.  Charles  EM  ward 
Russell  describes  the  fight  for  industrial  supremacy 
between  the  Japanese  Government  itself  and  the 
corporations,  or  "trusts,"  which  have  only  recently 
been  organized  in  that  land.  He  describes  in  detail 
the  methods  pursued  by  the  government  in  absorb- 
ing the  corporations.- "A  Gas  Tale  of  Two  Cities" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Sherman  Morse  in  the 
American  Magazine,  The  two  cities  are  Indian- 
apolis and  New  York.    The  gas  corporation  of  the 
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former  city  condacts  its  buiiiness  strictly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  and  makes  money  by  so  doing. 
Mr.  Morse  gives  the  history  of  this  model  company, 
which  forms  an  effective  contrast  with  the  record  of 
similar  corporations  in  the  metropolis.  —  In  the 
World's  WorK,  Mr.  Lieroy  Scott  writes  on  "  Horse 
Racing  and  the  Public,**  showing  that  practically 
every  si)ectator  of  horse-races  in  this  country  is  a 
bettor  who  attends  because  of  the  betting,  and 
tracing  some  of  the  effects  of  this  gambling  mania 
oil  our  American  social  life. — Mr.  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drick  continues,  in  McClure*8,  his  story  of  the 
growth  of  American  life-insurance  interests,  de- 
voting special  attention  in  this  installment  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  **  tontine  "  plan  of  insurance  by 
President  Henry  B.  Hyde,  of  the  B^iuitable.  The 
second  part  of  ^*  The  Confessions  of  a  Life-insurance 
Solicitor,"  by  William  McMahon,  which  purports  to 
be  **a  hofia  fide  narrative  from  a  veteran^s  note- 
book," appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Amer- 
icun  Magazine.— In  the  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
'*  A  Chinese  Gentleman"  writes  amusingly  concern- 
ing American  official  society. — Maxim  Gorki  sum- 
marizes his  impressions  of  the  Unite<l  States  under 
the  title  "The  City  of  Mammon,"  in  Appleton^s 
Magazine. — A  symposium  on  the  subject  of  "  The 
Single- Woman's  Problem  "  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  American  Magazine  for  August,  having  been 
called  forth  by  the  article  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  July  number. — ^Among  the  topics  treated  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
(Columbia  University)  are  "  Canadians  in  the  United 
States,"  by  S.  Morley  Wickett ;  "  The  Legal  Position 
of  German  Workmen,"  by  W.  Harbutt  Dawson  ;  and 
**  The  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos,"  by  James  A. 
LeRoy. 

Discussions  of  Bdncation.— Dr.  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  Commissioner  of  ESducation  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  contributes  to  Appleton^s  Magazine  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  **The  Trend  in  American  Edu- 
cation," adding  the  weight  of  his  indorsement  to  the 
position  taken  by  President  Hadley  in  the  article 
from  which  we  quote  on  page  242  regarding  the  dem- 
ocratic tendencies  of  American  university  life.— The 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South,  last  May,  by  Grovernor  Folk,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  President  Alderman,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  are  printed  in  the  current  number  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  (Durham,  N.  C). 
These  addresses  are  full  of  encouragement  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  South's  educational  advance- 
ment.—A  paper  of  peculiar  interest  to  members  of 
college  and  university  faculties  is  contributed  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  to  the  Sewanee  Review,  under  the 
title  '*An  Academic  Sermon." — The  Chautauqau 
movement  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Paul 
M.  Pearson  in  LippincotVs  for  August.— President 
Charles  F.  Tbwing  writes  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  July  on  '*  College  Students  as  Thinkers." 
President  Tbwing  suggests  that  the  acknowledged 
decline  in  the  ability  of  college  men  as  a  class  to 
carry  forward  the  labor  of  thinking  may  be  in  part 
due  to  the  methods  of  the  fitting-schools,  which  are 
tempted  to  sacrifloe  the  intellectual  power  of  think- 
ing for  the  mere  gaining  of  facts  for  the  passing  of 
examinations.  Athletics  and  the  increased  luxury 
of  •^*^A^"»<^  lifs  may  tsnd  in  the  same  direction. 


Doubtless,  also,  the  elective  system  has  beeu  sadly 
abused  in  some  instances. 

ReHgion  and  Theology. — A  remarkable  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Samaritans, 
written  by  Jacob,  son  of  Aaron,  High  Priest  of  the 
Samaritans  at  Shechem,  appears  in  the  current 
numljer  of  the  Blhliotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin,  Ohio). 
The  history  is  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  D.D.  This  paper  gives  the 
Samaritan's  argument  in  regard  to  the  original 
division  from  the  Jews. — In  the  same  quarterly,  Dr. 
S.  E.  Bishop,  writing  on  the  question  "  Have  We 
Noah's  Log  Book  ?  "  contends  that  the  history  of  the 
Flood  as  given  in  Genesis  embodies  a  literal  tran- 
script from  an  original  form  of  reconl  which  the 
commander  of  the  Ark  had  made  of  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  his  voyage.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Bishop 
holds  that  we  possess  an  actual  copy  of  parts  of 
Xoah's  log-book,  as  written  not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand years  Ijefore  Abraham's  day. — In  the  Biblical 
World  (University  of  Chicago)  for  July,  Prof.  E. 
Washington  Hopkins  offers  a  serious  study  of  the 
message  of  Buddhism  to  Christianity,  to  be  com- 
pletetl  in  the  August  number  with  an  estimate  of 
Buddhism  and  a  statement  of  its  message  to  Chris- 
tians.—To  the  Catholic  World  for  July  thfe  Rev. 
Patrick  J.  Healy,  D.D.,  contributes  *'A  Study  In 
Early  Christian  Apologetics." 

The  History  of  Our  Own  Times.— The  re- 
markable transformation  now  being  wrought  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  the  subject  of  a  brief  article  in  the 
World's  WorK  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  formerly 
president  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Peking. 
Newspapers  are  being  read  everywhere.  The  gov- 
ernment is  rapidly  pushing  its  railroad  construction 
and  opening  schools  and  post-offices  throughout  the 
empire.  The  anti- foreign  feeling  is  increasing,  al- 
though there  is  no  longer  a  boycott  against  the 
United  States.—"  The  Story  of  Montana  "—all  recent 
history — is  to  be  told  in  a  series  of  articles  by  C.  P. 
Connolly  in  McClure''8.  The  first  article  appears  in 
the  August  number  and  describes  the  reign  of  law- 
lessness and  its  overthrow  by  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. The  next  chapter  will  narrate  the  begin- 
nings of  the  famous  "copper  war." — In  the  Atlnnttc 
Monthly  "Nicholas  Worth  "continues  his  entertain- 
ing "Autobiography  of  a  Southerner,"  describing 
conditions  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  in  the 
decades  immediately  following  the  Civil  War. 

Art  Notes.— The  work  of  Emil  Fuchs,  a  young 
Austrian  artist  who,  though  trained  as  a  sculptor, 
has  won  distinction  as  a  portrait  painter  in  London 
and  New  York,  is  the  subject  of  an  appreciation  by 
R.  H.  Titherington  in  Mnnsey's  for  August. — In 
Appleton'8  Magazine,  Russell  Sturgis  continues  his 
suggestive  comments  on  "Collecting:  The  Familiar 
Study  of  Works  of  Fine  Art."— That  excellent  art 
magazine.  Brush  and  Pencil  (Chicago),  gives  in 
its  July  number  several  articles  of  a  semi-popu- 
lar character,  among  which  we  note  particularly 
"Painters  of  Bavarian  and  Tyrolean  Types,"  by 
Arthur  G.  Byrns ;  "Scotland's  Most  Distinctive 
School  of  Art,"  by  "  M.  A.  B.,"  and  an  anonymous 
contribution  on  "Posthumous  Glory  and  Profit  in 
Art." 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THH   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Ibseii*8  Debt  to  France. — Mr.  Williain  Archer 
Uiscusses  ill  the  FnrinUjhtly  licvlcw  (Loiuhm)  for 
July  Ibsen's  craftKinanship,  and  traces  the  influence 
on  his  early  work  of  the  then  dominant  s>cliool  of  Eu- 
gene Scribe.  Excepting  his  three  dramas  in  verse, 
Mr.  Archer  traces  the  influence  of  Ibsen's  close  study 
of  some  seventy-five  French  dramas  in  all  his  plays 
from  '*I-Jidy  Inger"  rightdownto  *' A  Doll's  House.'' 
Movement  is,  he  say.s  the  secret  of  Islxfu's  theater, 
as  it  is  of  Scril)e's,  but  the  movement  is  spiritual 
in.stead  of  material.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  **If 
I  were  asked  to  name  the  perfect  model  of  the  well- 
built  play  of  the  French  scIkxjI,  I  should  not  go 
either  to  Augier  or  Sardou  for  an  example,  but  to 
Isben's  *  Pillars  of  Society.*  In  symmetrical  solidity 
of  construction,  complexity  combineil  with  clearness 
of  mechanism,  it  seems  to  me  incomparable.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  I  should  call  it  by  far  the  least  in- 
teresting of  all  the  works  of  his  maturity." 

The  Ppojifpess  of  Occult  Research.— Mr.  A. 

P.  Sinnett's  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Xiitiinuil 
Review  (London)  for  July  is  one  that  every  one 
should  read  who  wishes  to  know  why  those  who  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ordinary  *' Spiritualists*' 
still  regard  occultism,  or  *' higher  spiritualism,*'  a; 
of  sovereign  importance.  We  make  one  extnict 
from  it:  ''In  reality,  faith  plays  no  part  at  all  in  the 
progress  of  occult  research.  Explanation  from  above 
must  be  found  consonant  with  the  pupil's  reason  or 
he  is  emphatically  discouraged  from  accepting  it. 
The  qualified  pupil  must  verify  its  truth  for  himself 
before  he  is  regarded  as  entitled  to  adopt  it  as  an 
article  of  belief.  Every  detail  of  occult  science 
hangs  together  in  one  stupendous  concatenation. 
As  a  philosophy  of  life  occult  teaching  is  the  most 
coherent  and  logical  system  by  which  human  think- 
ing has  ever  been  enlightened.  But  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  embody  in  one  brief  review  a  complete  record 
of  all  that  has  been  accumulated  as  knowledge  by 
the  chemist  and  the  electrician  as  to  set  forth  the 
results  of  occult  research,  even  up  to  the  stage  of  its 
present  achievement." 

French  Common  Sense. — Mr.  Laurence  Jer- 
rold  writes  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (London) 
for  July  on  French  politics  and  the  French  jieople. 
In  France,  he  says,  politics  is  more  of  a  game  than 
in  England.  French  politicians  and  editors  by  no 
means  represent  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  the  French 
people.  He  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying  :  ''  The 
French  have  always  been  a  level-heade<l  nation,  but 
they  have  never  yearned  for  a  quiet  life  so  earnestly 
AS  to-day.  They  look,  not  coldly,  but  coolly,  on 
Russia,  awaiting  developments,  for  after  the  origi- 
nal fever  of  friendship  that  now  can  be  the  only 
business-like  attitude.  They  threw  over  M.  Del- 
caasd  because  he  was  suspected  of  adventurousness 
in  his  policy.  They  recovered,  by  an  admirable  re- 
call of  self-possession,  from  the  three  weeks'  scare  of 
War  with  Germany  a  year  ago.  After  mature  and 
at  first  cool  consideration,  they  have  finally  accepted 
the  CHtcnte  cordlale,  which  has  been  the  clearest 
sign,  in  international  affairs,  of  the  French  people's 
oonimou-flense  policy."    Paul  Sahatier  discusnes  re- 


ligicms  events  in  France  with  a  dash  of  Protestant 
acerbity.  The  victory  of  the  Bloc  was  the  victory 
of  the  principle  of  solidaritj',  which  is  the  essence  of 
French  Catholicism.  He  bears  witness  to  a  deeper 
interest,  lx>th  in  France  and  Italy,  in  religion,  and 
jubilates  over  the  enlightenment  of  the  younger 
priests. 

A  New  Ger mania  in  South  America. — Maj.- 
Gen.  Sir  Alexander  TuUoch,  writing  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (Loudon)  for  July  on  German  trade 
in  South  America,  reports:  '* Brazil  is  gradiuilly 
and  systematically  being  brought  under  German  in- 
fluence. It  will  never  be  under  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but  a  new  German ia,  free  and  unfettered  to 
advance  as  an  independent  nation,  will  in  due  time 
be  established  in  South  America,  and  in  a  way  with 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  cannot  interfere,  and  be- 
fore long  this  new  Germania  will  be  in  a  position  to 
defy  such,  even  if  a  serious  attempt  were  made  to 
enforce  it." 

The  Secret  of  German  Success. — Dr.  I^nis 
Elkind,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  (London)  for 
July,  finds  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Germany 
to  1)6  real,  and  not  merely  apparent.  As  causes  of 
her  unexampled  development  he  would  unhesitat- 
ingly put  patriotism  first ;  next,  education.  The 
pains  taken  to  master  foreign  languages  has,  he  con- 
siders, contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  Gremian 
prosperity.  German  thoroughness  is  perhaps  more 
than  anything  el.se  the  cause  of  the  present  abound- 
ing prosperity.  To-<lay,  he  says,  Germany  is  the 
third  greatest  commercial  iK)wer  in  the  world,  press- 
ing closely  upon  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The    Distribution    of    French    Wealth.— 

France  has  always  had  the  reputiition  of  l^eing  a 
sound  country  financially.  The  long  French  stock- 
ing and  the  economy  of  the  people  are  proverbial, 
and  the  financial  genius  of  the  nation  has  been 
strikingly  shown  on  many  occasions.  But  how  is 
this  wealth  distributed  ?  Who  are  the  owners  of  the 
me*^al  that  paid  the  Prussian  war  indemnity  and 
fattened  Mme.  Humbert  ?  These  questions  are  con- 
sidered by  Vicomte  d'Avenel  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  This  writer  says  that  the 
total  wealth  of  France  is  forty-seven  billion  dollars. 
Of  this  amount,  fourteen  billion  is  agricultural  land, 
eleven  billion  city  property,  and  about  twenty-two 
billion  personal  property.  Of  this  amount,  only 
thirty-five  billion,  however,  is  subjf^cted  to  the  in- 
heritance tax,  and  it  is  upon  the  official  returns  of 
this  tax  that  the  author  bases  his  conclusions. 
After  comparing  the  latest  returns  with  those  of 
|)ast  years,  M.  d'Avenel  concludes  that  since  the 
birth  of  the  third  republic  the  wealth  of  France  has 
at  least  doubled,  and  that  this  increase  has  been  due 
essentially  to  the  development  of  modern  technical 
science,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  initiative  which 
that  science  has  created.  **  Likewise,  compared  with 
the  past,  modern  wealth  is  socialiased ;  the  people 
have  a  far  greater  share  in  the  goods  of  this  world 
than  was  the  case  formerly."    But  how  ia  modam 
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th  in  Franco  distributed?  Summarizing  M. 
eiiel'.H  long  disciLssion,  we  fiud  that  one-thinl  of 
otal  2ulult  [lupulatiou  of  France  dies  witliout 
estate  whatever.  The  remaining  two-tliinls 
be  divided, — first,  into  4,000,000  citizens  wlio 
a  total  wealth  of  1=200,000,000,  or  #50  iier  head  ; 

000  citizens  with  a  total  wealth  of  1W)0,0(K),00(), 
50  iKir  head ;  3,500,000  persons  with  a  total 
: h  of  ^400,000,000,  or  $1)70  per  head.  These  tli ree 
[>s,  forming  85  per  cent,  of  the  moneyed  popula- 
have  thus  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth, 
next  class  is  composed  of  1.473,000  individuals 
I)Ossess,  in  total,  *6, 200, 000, 000,  or  H200  per 
:   in  the  next  grade  we  find  155,700  families 

14,810,000,000;  and  then  we  come  to  4i,00<) 
lies  with  a  combined  wealth  of  |3,400,(K)0,000. 
ast  three  of  the  al>ove  groups  have  4*2  per  cent. 
e  national  wealth,  although  they  form  only  14 
ent.  of  the  capitalist  class.  And  if  wc  take  the 
B  six  groups  we  find  that  they  total  yi>X  per 
of  the  P'rench  capitalist  class,  with  but  55  per 
of  the  national  wealth.  The  remaining  wealth 
.'ned  by  U5,000  families,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the 
alist  chiss,  with  |:15,700,0(X),000.  But  here  the 
ion  is  al.so  very  unequal,  since  for  54,000  of  thest* 
.ie.s  the  total  wealth  is  13,900,000,000,  while  for 
the  total  is^ijSOOjOOO.OOO,  or  over  11,000,000  each. 

le  Man  ou  the  Cover  of  **Blackwoo<l*8.** 

lo  is  the  grim  old  fellow  looking  out  at  the 

1  from  the  cover  ot  Blackwood's  Magazhicf 
•topher  ^orth,  some  have  guessed  ;  Dr.  Maginn, 
» ;  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  others.  *'  The  Founder 
3  Hoase'*  is  another  guess.  The  opening  pai>er 
nckwooiVs  this  month  tells  not  only  who  he  is 
tvhat  manner  of  man  he  was.  And  since  Mr. 
les  Whibley  is  the  writer,  his  good  words  nee<l 
ish  from  any  one.  George  Buchanan  **  was  once 
trsally  believed  to  lie  the  greatest  man  of  letters 
lx>rn  in  Scotland,  and  who,  even  though  he  has 
k-eci  his  glory,  deserves  all  the  respect  that  can 
own  him  on  this  the  four-hundre<lth  anniver- 
)f  bis  birth."  He  was  born  in  1500,  of  a  Scotch 
y,  of  course.  He  was  a  scholar  in  a  time  when 
arsbip  was  rewarded  by  **toil,  envy,  want,  the 
n,  and  the  jail.''  He  traveled  much,  and  had 
'  acl ventures ;  and  there  is  much  retison  to  think 
16  and  Rabelais,  to  whom  Mr.  Whibley  thinks 
ly  be  likened  more  than  to  any  other  man,  were 
kinted.  He  wrote  much,  his  best-known  work 
jeing  his  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  Latin. 

'  his  death,  like  Rabelais,  *'  he  passed  into  a 
d  of  infamy  aud  contempt.  He  became  the  hero 
2hapbook,  the  protagonist  in  many  a  foolish 
"  Yet  "  so  grave  a  scholar  was  he,  so  elegant  a 
that  he  can  wear  the  fool's  cap  and  jingle 
ooPs  1)ells  in  the  ears  of  the  people  without 
Jog  a  leaf  from  his  crown  of  glory,  without  l>e- 
hiug  by  a  single  blot  the  white  shield  of  his 


Japanese  View  of  Why  Japan  Defeated 
tia. — An  interesting  addition  to  the  many  arti- 
ppearing  in  Western  perimlicals  attempting  to 
rth  the  causes  of  Japan's  victory  in  her  recent 
rith  Ruflsia  is  supplied  by  a  Japanese  monthly 
sine  (the  ShirirKoron  —  'Sew  Review— of  To- 
The  writer,  who  is  a  certain  Professor  Taka- 


kusu,  of  the  Tokio  Imperial  University,  has  recentlj* 
returneii  to  Japan  from  a  tour  of  Kngland.  During 
the  war  with  Russia,  Professor  Takakusu  was  the 
guest  of  Baron  Suyematsu,  the  well-known  Japanese 
diplomat  and  author.  Commenting  on  the  wonder 
expressed  by  individuals  over  Japan's  victory  and 
over  her  other  than  military  triumphs,  this  Japanese 
writer  asks,  "How  is  it  that  the  Japanese  i)eoplo, 
which  shows  no  decided  superiority  when  examine<l 
as  individuals,  still  achieves  a  result  that  perhaps  no 
Western  nation  could  have  achieved?"  The  secret, 
according  to  this  Japanese  professor,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  general  education  of  the  Japanese,  nor 
in  their  warlike  record  in  the  past.  The  real  truth 
lies,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  fundamental  organization 
of  the  Japanese  as  a  nation,  and  jirimarily  in  the  fam- 
ily structure  of  Japanese  society.  **  Our  great  victory 
chiefly  dei)ends  upon  the  family  standard,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  individual  unit,  upon  which  our  nation 
is  based.  In  Western  countries,  society  is  organized 
according  to  t  lie  individualistic  principle,  and  actions 
are  regulatetl  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual. 
To  rear  children  and  educate  them  is  simply  the 
parents'  duty,  and  when  grown  up  Western  stand- 
ards do  not  hold  the  boys  responsible  for  the  support 
ami  well-being  of  their  parents.  The  greatest  in- 
equality is  noticeable  among  members  of  the  sjvme 
family.  One  brother  may  be  a  millionaire,  while 
another  starves  in  a  garret.  The  central  idea  of 
Western  civilization  is  the  individual.  This  results 
very  often  in  selflshn ess,— criminal  selfishness.  It 
is  a  standard  that  would  permit  of  the  sale  of  ships 
to  the  enemies  of  one's  country  or  furnishing  them 
with  provisions  for  the  sake  of  good  business."  With 
the  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  the  family  is  the 
standard,  each  meml>er  l)eing  not  only  comiielled  to 
help  his  relatives,  but  willing  to  do  so.  "  The  inter- 
est and  glory  of  the  family  is  placed  in  the  holiest 
shrine  of  our  consideration.  The  imperial  family 
stands  at  the  head  of  millions  of  other  families,  and 
hfis  done  so  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dynas- 
ties. All  Japan  is  one  big  family.  Patriotism,  unity, 
secrecy, — all  these  are  nothing  but  the  out<;ome  of 
this  system  of  ours,  a  system  unique  in  the  world." 

Japanese  University  Methods.— Count  Oku- 
ma  publishes  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Japanese  review  Kyolku-Kai  which  incidentally 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  methods  of  Jap- 
anese university  instruction.  Nothing  less  inde- 
pendent can  well  l)e  imagined  than  a  state  university 
as  conceived  by  its  Japanese  founders,  and  though 
Count  Okuma  appears  as  the  defender  of  the  present 
state  of  aflfairs,  the  need  of  a  drastic  reform  isappar- 
eiit.  Says  the  count :  '*  In  endeavoring  to  maintain 
a  i)aramount  influence  over  professors  and  students 
in  the  university  the  government  sought  to  make  of 
instruction  a  political  instrument  to  further  the 
cause  of  enlightenment  and  progress  according  to 
modern  notions.  Evil  aro.se  under  these  conditions, 
from  the  growth  of  political  parties ;  as  each  party 
succeede<l  to  power  a  different  tone  temi)ered  the 
course  of  instruction  laid  down,  instruction  becom- 
ing, consequently,  oflFicial,  inasmuch  as  it  was  base<l 
entirely  on  the  subjection  of  the  students'  minds  to 
the  political  principles  prevailing  at  the  moment." 
Count  Okuma  endeavors  to  refute  the  charges  of 
political  abuse  brought  against  the  authorities,  aud 
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forashadows,  at  the  same  time,  important  reforms 
which  are  under  consideration,  by  which  a  greater 
latitude  will  be  given  the  real  university  lieads. 
While  he  maintains  that  Japan  has  notliingto  learn 
from  otlier  civilized  powers  in  the  matter  of  public 
e<]ucation,  he  admits  that  contact  with  intellectual 
America  has  rendered  precious  services  to  Japan. 

Public  Education  In  Peru.  —  The  Oaccta 
CoinerclaU  of  Lima,  prints  a  pessimistic  editorial 
on  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  in  that 
country,  called  out  by  the  recent  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Primary  Instruction  to  the  minister  of 
education.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  the  decree 
establishing  a  state  normal  school  has  been  of  little 
value,  as  there  are  neither  funds  nor  instructors 
sufficient  to  make  the  course  a  good  one.  Beyond 
that,  the  organization  of  the  system  of  primary  in- 
struction is  faulty,  there  are  no  paid  superintend- 
ents or  inspectors,  and  there  is  little  attempt  at 
uniformity  or  unity  of  programme,  etc.  The  last 
item  in  this  arraignment  is  the  statement  that  the 
material  equipment  of  the  schools  is  lamentably 
inadequate,  the  schoolt<*RcherH  receive  miserable 
salaries,  and  the  schools  are  held  in  unhygienic 
buildings,  with  none  of  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
mmlern  instruction.  So  much  from  the  report  to 
the  government.  The  editorial  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  entire  trouble  comes  from  quite  inadequate 
funds  for  public  instruction.  Out  of  a  school  popu- 
lation from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  of  851,484, 
only  117,616  are  given  any  education  at  all,  or  only 
33  per  cent.  How,  asks  the  newspaper,  can  Peru 
ever  take  anything  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  con- 
cert of  nations  with  such  a  condition  of  things  f 

An  Italian  Woman-Philanthropist.— From 

a  country  and  a  period  where  one  would  scarcely 
look  for  advanced  femininity  comes  an  account  of 
the  life  of  a  woman  in  public  activity  quite  as  re- 
markable as  any  that  have  been  brought  out  by  our 
modern  times.  The  Nuova  Antologia  publishes  a 
brief  biographical  notice  of  Signora  Laura  Solera- 
Mantegazza,  who  died  in  1873,  before  the  era  of 
**  public  women,"  but  with  a  long  list  of  beneficent 
activities  back  of  her,  known  and  highly  honored  by 
Italians,  usually  so  reluctant  to  grant  merit  to 
women  who  engage  in  public  enterprises.  She  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and 
Garibaldi  expressed  himself  many  times  as  to  the 
great  value  she  had  l)een  to  the  cause.  At  the  same 
time,  she  engaged  in  various  sociological  works.  In 
1850  she  founded  an  asylum  for  infants  and  a  mater- 
nity institute.  In  1862  she  organized  the  General 
Association  of  Working- women,  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind,  which  is  flourishing  now.  In  1870  she 
began  the  School  for  Women's  Professions,  which 
has  had  so  great  an  influence.  As  a  mother,  as  a 
patriot,  as  a  philanthropist,  no  modem  scientiflo- 
ally  traine<l  woman  has  surpassed  the  tender  wis- 
dom of  her  life.  Her  grave  is  to  this  day  covered 
with  flowers  by  poor  and  unknown  women  who  feel 
themselves  her  beneficiaries. 

Will  China  Copy  the  Code  Napoleon  ?— In 

a  spirit  of  true  eclecticism,  the  Chinese  imperial 
commission,  now  studying  in  Europe,  has  been  pick- 
ing out  what  seemed  to  it  best  and  most  adapt- 


able for  the  welfare  of  China  in  the  legislative  and 
administrative  machinery  of  the  governments  of  the 
white  nations.  The  investigations  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  devoted  more  particularly  to  industrial, 
municipal,  and  hygienic  conditions,  the  total  result 
of  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  imperial  consider- 
ation in  Peking.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Jn- 
d^pcndance  Bel{je  (Brussels)  obtained  an  expression 
of  his  views  from  the  president  of  the  commission, 
who  said :  **  Relatively  little  of  the  governmental 
machinery  that  operates  in  European  countries  could 
ever  be  applicable  to  China,  no  matter  at  what  stage 
of  its  future  development.  We  cannot  impress  it  too 
emphatically  on  other  races  that  the  entire  people  of 
China,  supported  by  the  Intellectuals,  are  deter- 
mined that  China  shall  never  denationalize  herself 
by  adopting  institutions  which  may  undermine 
the  principle  involved  in  the  motto  *  China  for  the 
Chinese.'*  What  has  left  the  deepest  impression  on 
our  minds  in  Europe  is  the  magnificent  code  of 
laws  which  obtains  in  France,  and  the  beneficence 
of  its  operation.  Its  clearness,  its  precision,  the 
methodical  spirit  that  governed  its  conception,  the 
simplicity  of  its  divisions, — everything  is  of  a  high 
scientific  order.  We  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  in 
a  very  short  time  something  closely  analogous  to  the 
Code  Napoleon  will  be  adopted  in  China.  In  other 
countries  we  found  excellent  codes;  to  us  they 
seemed,  however,  rather  col  lections  of  laws,  not  at  all 
possessed  of  the  distinctive  advantage  of  the  French 
code — of  generalizing  and  analyzing  at  one  and  the 
same  time.** 

Can  Earthquakes  Be  Predicted?— A  writer 
in  the  Rei>ue  Scientifiq^^  (Paris)  believes  they  can, 
or,  rather,  that  in  the  not  very  far  distant  future 
earthquake  forecasts  will  be  possible.  Two  circum- 
stances simplify  the  subject.  We  are  to  remember, 
first  of  all,  that  earthquakes  of  any  violence  occur 
only  in  a  certain  well-defined  area.  In  the  next 
place,  all  the  seismographic  records  of  the  past  ten 
years  indicate— so  far  as  they  have  been  collated— a 
distinct  periodicity  in  the  energy  of  the  terrestrial 
crust.  Dr.  F.  de  Montessus  de  Ballore,  whose  re- 
cently published  work  on  earthquakes  is  rated  very 
highly  by  the  ReviLe  SclentifiquCf  confirms  these 
generalizations.  He  thinks  that  earthquakes  will 
in  time  be  predicted  with  the  accuracy  of  astronomy 
in  foretelling  the  transits  of  Venus.  But  it  may 
be  necessary  to  wait  many  years  for  the  requisite 
calculations  and  deductions,  which  will  be  based 
upon  the  interpretations  of  seismographical  records. 
Seismologists  here  and  there  think  they  have  the 
key  to  the  riddle  in  the  distribution  and  periodicity 
of  sun-spots.  Sun-spots  vary  in  frequency  and  dis- 
tribution on  the  sun^s  surface  in  a  period  averaging 
a  little  more  than  eleven  years.  The  great  vibrations 
which  are  said  to  agitate  the  sun  are  believed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  earth  in  a  node  directly  connected  with 
a  seismic  cycle.  This  seismic  cycle  is  undetermined 
as  yet.  It  remains  for  seismologists  and  astronomers 
to  collate  the  two  sets  of  records  bearing  upon  the 
twin  subjects.  The  result  may  be  a  scientific  method 
of  forecasting  earthquakes. 

The  Wicked  Bntteroup.- A  long  article  in 
the  London  Field  is  devoted  to  showing  how  baneful 
and  wholly  objectionable  the  buttercup  really  is. 
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nrriter,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  this  flower 
try  plentifal  in  Engh&nd  during  the  preseut 
ner,  laments  that  there  is  '*  uo  known  specific 
lod  of  treatment  which  the  farmer  may  adopt 
»  suppression.**  A  proposal  to  employ  the  ap- 
e  of  turkeys  for  its  suppression  is  discouraged 
he  Field  with  the  remark  that  *'this  system 
1  only  be  applicable  on  a  limited  scale,  for  if  it 
to  become  general  a  great  part  of  the  country 
d  be  devoted  to  the  precarious  pursuit  of  turkey- 
ng.**  On  the  whole,  however,  is  the  comment 
mdon  Pvhlic  Opinion^  in  the  contest  of  farmer 
attercup  the  Impartial  mind  is  inclined  to  back 
uttercup.  '*  It  is  obtrusive  and  it  is  a  nuisance, 
>  qualities  which  always  make  for  survival.** 
buttercup  belongs  to  a  family  of  rather  dis- 
iable  plants.  They  are  all  acrid  and  bitter,  and 
of  them  worse.  One  of  the  family  produces  a 
which  was  used  to  poison  arrow-points.  An- 
*,  rejoicing  in  the  apt  name  of  *'  Ranunculus 
ratns^  (^Hhe  rascal  ranunculus**),  was,  and 
ips  still  is,  used  by  beggars  in  England  to  pro- 
blisters  and  superficial  sores  to  excite  the  com- 
on  and  benefactions  of  the  charitable.  *^In 
the  buttercup  is  a  criminal  of  a  criminal  fam- 
But,  as  the  wicked  too  often  are,  it  is  undeni- 
prepossessing.  If  it  were  eliminated,  if  our 
lows  became  the  home  of  nothing  but  virtue 
nourishing  grasses,  they  would  be  much  less 
to  look  at  than  they  are  now,  spangled  with 
IColden  flowers  of  the  wicked.  In  fact,  if  the 
ed  were  all  gone  the  meadows  might  be  a  trifle 
And  that,  perhaps,  is  an  allegory,  too.  There 
owever,  no  cause  for  despondency.  Neither 
I  the  meadows  nor  the  world  are  the  wicked 
y  to  be  eliminated  just  yet." 

he  Modern  and  Sanitary  Rome.— In  Italia 
ema  is  an  illustrated  article  on  the  remodel- 
»f  Rome.  It  is  characteristic  of  modern  Italian 
encies  that  little  heed  is  taken  of  sentimental 
iderations  about  antique  or  medieval  Rome  and 
lestruction  of  picturesque  or  famous  buildings 
Ived  in  the  modernization  of  the  ancient  city, 
writer  of  the  article,  Signor  Ruggiero  Bacci, 
ks  of  new  and  airy  quarters,  of  up-to-date  tene- 
t-houses accommodating  with  comfort  many 
lies,  and  of  costly  new  government  buildings 
all  theenthusiasm  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  booming 
:al  of  one  of  our  Western  States.  Indeed,  it  is 
ly  with  Rome  as  the  capital  city  of  a  great  nio<l- 
lation  that  he  concerns  himself.  This  is  the  sec- 
strong  movement  toward  a  modernization  of 
te,  the  first  having  been  checked  midway  by  tlie 
t  financial  crisis  of  the  years  1880-86.  At  tliat 
:  construction  was  stopped  short,  and  ruins  of 
•built  apartment-houses  stood  for  years  side  by 
withruinsof  Roman  baths  and  temples.  Now, 
Bver,  building  has  started  up  again,  hastene<l  by 
rery  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  and,  jud^- 
from  the  statements  of  the  article  and  tlie 
ographs  reproduced,  Rome  is  booming  like  a 
perous  and  new  Western  town.  Large  public 
lings  are  being  planned,  and  elaborate  new 
fienades  and  drives ;  but  more  important  than 
B,  and  destined  to  change  more  decidedly  tlie 
ct  of  the  dty  than  anything  else,  are  the  projects 
pen  up^  new  streeta.    Through  the  most  thickly 


populftteil  parts  of  the  city,  traversed  hitherto  only 
by  the  narrowest  and  most  tortuous  of  medieval 
streets,  are  to  be  cut  broad,  modern,  well-paved 
straight  thoroughfares  giving  easy  communication 
between  quarters  of  the  city  that  have  been  practi- 
cally remote  from  one  another.  An  interesting  epi- 
sode of  the  reconstruction  of  the  famous  Piazza 
Veuezia  is  told,  which  may  be  commendeil  to  the 
attention  of  American  builders  and  architects.  In 
order  to  enlarge  the  piazza,  the  Torlonia  Palace  was 
torn  down  and  the  building  erected  in  its  place  lo- 
cated considerably  back  of  the  original  site.  This 
made  it  face  the  beautiful  Venezia  Palace,  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  ne^  edifice  should  harmonize  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  older  building.  The  result  is  an  office 
building  fulfilling  all  the  desires  of  modern  business 
men  which  at  the  same  time  carries  out  the  digni- 
fied architectural  atmosphere  of  the  square. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Yellow 
Fever. — Dr.  Keh,  writing  in  the  illustrated  Grerman 
review  UrnHcJia  fi  (Frank fort-on-the-Main),  reviews 
a  book  recently  published  (in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage) by  a  German  scientist  in  Brazil.  This  writer. 
Dr.  E.  Goldi,  of  ParA,  declares  that  of  the  more  than 
three  hundred  dififerent  varieties  of  moscpiito  forty- 
nine  belong  to  Europe,  eighty-seven  to  Africa,  ninety- 
four  to  Asia,  thirty-eight  to  Australia,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  to  America.  Only  three  of  these 
varieties  are  in  any  special  way  connected  with  dan- 
gerous, contagious,  or  infectious  diseases.  Dr.  Goldi 
holds  that  yellow  fever  is  not  caused  by  Imcteria, 
but  by  a  poison  contained  in  the  saliva  of  one  variety 
of  mosquito.  This  variety  bites  only  in  daytime, 
and  with  each  bite  injects  a  certain  small  quantity 
of  poisonous  saliva  that  afTects  the  liver  at  once.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  and  ordinary  precautions 
against  contagion  through  thin  agency  (destruction 
of  the  eggs,  removal  of  stagnant  water,  protection 
by  screens,  and  so  forth).  Dr.  Goldi  recommends  as 
an  experiment  the  extraction  of  the  poison  from  the 
mosquito*s  gland,  to  be  used  as  a  serum.  In  com- 
menting on  this  theory.  Dr.  Reh  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  a  detailed  experiment  along  these  lines. 

One  Curious  Form  of  Spanish  Emigration. 

—In  Nuetttro  Tlenipo  a  member  of  the  Institute  for 
Social  Reforms  writes  of  a  curious  and  little-known 
branch  of  emigration  and  points  out  the  dangers  to 
Spaniards  in  New  York  City,  asking  that  a  society 
for  their  protection  be  formed,  on  the  lines  of  those 
protecting  Italians  and  other  nationalities.  The 
coast  population  of  the  province  of  Galiciahas  fallen 
into  the  way,  when  the  autumn  rains  come  or  when 
work  is  hard  to  obtain,  of  getting  positions  on  the 
various  transatlantic  steamers  which  touch  at  Gali- 
cian  ports.  As  these  workers  are  supposed  always 
to  return  to  Spain,  they  have  never  been  taken  into 
consideration  when  emigration  has  been  talked  of, 
although  the  actual  number  who  thus  leave  Spaiu 
is  quite  considerable.  They  did,  indeed,  return  for- 
merly, almost  without  exception,  building  houses 
and  buying  land  with  the  proceeds  of  the  three  or 
four  years'  service ;  but  the  present  article  states  that 
on  landing  in  New  York  they  are  often  drawn  into 
the  net  of  the  padrone  system  and  are  forced  into  an 
exile  only  half  voluntary,  being  used  greatly  in  the 
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Kweat-Hliops  OH  ftccount  of  their  industry^  strength, 
rtiui  sobriety.  The  Hiithor  calls  attention  to  the 
well-known  American  principle  of  forcing  immi- 
grants to  American  modes  of  life  and  thought,  and 
remarks  that  such  linj^erers  on  American  shores 
soon  become  lost  l>oth  to  their  religion  and  their  na- 
tion. They  also  suffer  greatly  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ments, in  a  life  wholly  unsuited  to  their  tempera- 
ment. It  is  urged  that  the  Spanish  Government 
take  some  action  in  the  matter  to  keep  and  protect 
these  hardy  sons  of  the  sea  from  the  grasping  and 
mercenary  Yankee*?. 

Can  Mount  Kverest  Be  Climbed?  —  A  na- 
ture writer,  Mr.  George  B.  Abraham,  contributes  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Maijazlnc  an  article  on  "The Highest 
Climbs,"  in  which  he  declares  that  it  is  the  vastness 
of  the  Himalayas  and  the  inaccessibility  of  even  the 
Ijasesof  the  highest  peaks  that  makes  their  ctmquest 
almost  impossible.  Mount  Everest  is  one  hundreil 
and  ten  miles  from  Khatmandu,  the  capital  of 
NepAl,  ami  this  is  the  nearest  civilize<l  place  to  its 
>)ase.  NepAl  at  present  is  a  prohibit-e<l  province,  and 
therefore  it  is  still  impossible  to  t^ike  barometrical 
and  boiling-i)oint  measurements  of  the  supposed 
loftiest  peak  on  the  glol)e.  The  most  accessible  part 
and  the  l)est  starting- place  for  mountaineering  is 
Darjiling ;  and  Kangchenjunga,  the  third  highest 
mountain,  is  al)out  forty-five  miles  distant.  Kabru 
is  the  only  peak  that  has  yet  been  climl)e<l,  and  even 
the  last  fifty  feet  proved  too  much.  This  is  the  high- 
est climb  yet  made,  the  climlxjr,  Mr.  W.  W.  Graham, 
making  the  ascent  with  two  Swiss  guides.  The 
party  felt  no  discomfort  from  the  rarity  of  the  air. 

The  Tereeiitenapy  of  Copneille.— Pierre  Cor- 

neille,  the  great  French  dramatist,  was  l)orn  at 
Rouen,  on  June  6,  KMMi,  and  the  tercentenary  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  is  celebrated  in  several  maga- 
zines. An  interesting  article  on  Corneille  has  l)een 
contributed  to  the  DeutscJie  Rundschau  by  Hein- 
rich  Morf.  Corneille  is  l)e8t  known  by  his  tragi- 
come<ly  "The  Cid.''  The  story  is  base<l  on  Guillem 
de  Castro's  drama  "  I.as  Morcedadesdel  Cid  "  (IfiVi),  a 
sort  of  dramatized  biography  of  the  Spani.sh  national 
hero  Kodrigo,  from  the  day  of  his  knightly  deed  at 
Burgos  to  his  marriage  eighteen  months  later  with 
Chimdne,  or  Jimena,  daughter  of  the  Count  Gormaz, 
whom  he  bad  slain  in  combat.  Corneille  cut  out  the 
epic  parts,  and  selected  for  his  subject  the  conflict 
between  love  and  duty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Cid  and 
Chim^ne,  making  out  of  the  dramatic  biography  of 
a  national  hero  a  drama  of  young  love.  The  play, 
when  it  was  performed  in  January,  1637,  called  forth 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  **  beau  coinme  le  Cid  " 
became  a  common  expression.  The  Academy,  how- 
ever, was  very  hostile,  and  a  fierce  dispute  arose, 
bat  the  censure  of  the  Academy  had  no  effect  on  the 
popular  enthusiasm.  After  writing  a  number  of 
other  plays,  some  of  which  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess, Corneille  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage  for  some 
time,  and  in  1651  we  find  him  busy  with  a  verse  trana- 


lation  of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,**  the  paraphrase* 
extentling  to  over  thirteen  thousand  verses.  In  16.1^ 
his  drama  "  (EdiiHi "  appeared,  and  this  was  followed 
by  ten  other  dramas  in  the  next  fifteen  years.  He 
died  in  1684.  Herr  Morf  compares  Corneille  with 
Racine.  Neither  the  scenic  nor  the  psychological 
art  of  Corneille,  he  says,  is  striking.  He  does  not 
l)elong  to  the  great  poets.  He  is  at  his  l>est  in  deal- 
ing with  the  heroism  of  fiery  youth,  as  in  the  Cid, 
and  it  is  not  as  a  poet  who  has  created  abiding  pic- 
tures of  men  and  life,  but  jis  the  poetical  rhetorician 
of  heroism,  that  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen to-<lay.  La  IhrttCy  also,  commemorates  by 
a  short  article,  in  which  M.  Gaston  Vincent  quotes 
an  unpublished  letter  and  poem  which  he  attributes 
to  Corneille,  while  the  Mcrcurc  de  France  contains 
an  interesting  article  on  Corneille  and  Paris.  The 
scenes  of  several  of  Cornei lie's  plays  are  lai<l  at 
Paris,  and  l?mile  Magne,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
deals  with  the  Place  Hoyale  and  the  Palais  de 
.Justice. 

The    liOt   of  the    French    Miner.  —  In  two 

numliers  of  the  Rcvnc  de  Parln^  M.  Francois 
Simiand  treats  of  the  condition  of  French  mine 
workers.  Public  indignation,  says  this  writer,  is 
always  vented  against  insufficient  precautions  and 
inhumane  economies  which  have  fatal  results,  but 
public  feeling  takes  on  another  tone  when  the  vic- 
tims are  the  victims  of  their  labor.  The  work  of 
civilization  may  bring  its  risks,  but  every  nieans 
should  Ixi  applied  to  re<luce  tho.se  risks.  We  litih? 
know  what  a  mine  is  like  and  what  is  the  life  of  a 
miner,  and  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  a  con- 
siderable proiK)rtion  of  the  workers  in  mines  are  not 
miners  at  all.  Out  of  171,6(K)  workers  in  the  French 
coal  mines  in  1904,  1I,00()  were  Iwys  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  0,400  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  and  0,100  were  women  or  girls,  so  that 
only  145,100  were  men  over  eighteen.  The  miiM'r 
hiis  had  to  work  hard  to  have  fixed  hours  of  lalMtr, 
but  his  wages  seem  to  ))e  anything  but  st^tble. 
Every  time  there  is  a  new  .settlement  as  to  wages  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  again.st  which,  in  his 
isolation,  he  can  do  nothing.  But  it  is  not  only 
with  reference  to  his  wages  and  the  conditions  of 
his  work  that  he  feels  the  weight  of  a  distant  anony- 
mous power  in  relation  to  which  his  personal  desires 
and  legitimate  independence  as  an  individual  count 
absolutely  for  nothing.  The  miner  population  is 
more  isolated  than  any  other.  The  people  are 
massed  together  in  great  dwellings  in  artificial  cities 
close  to  their  work,  and  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
for  the  miner  to  have  the  feeling  of  being  at  home 
at  the  end  of  the  day  from  the  interference  of  his 
employer.  His  house  belongs  to  the  company,  he 
burns  the  coal  of  the  company,  the  doctor  and  the 
chemist  belong  to  the  company,  his  children  are 
taught  in  the  .schools  of  the  comi>any  before  taking 
up  the  work  in  the  mine,  and  the  women  and  girls 
all  serve  the  company.  Even  the  church  belongs  to 
the  company. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  HISTORY. 
E  Hon.  D.  S.  Aleitaniler,  who  repreoeiits  the 
Thirtf^ixtbNewyorkUistriclin  tlienationiil 
o(  KepretieutstlTeti,  has  writlea  »  political 
r  of  the  State  of  hew  York  down  to  tl  e  out- 
□f  tb?  Civil  n  ar  (Holt)  Mr  Alexander  bss 
6rA  in  condenaing  the  narrative  Into  tvtovol 


it  inilividual 

s  from  the  days  of  the  CHnton>t  to  those  of 
ow  Weed  iviid  Horace  Greeley.  In  the  ear- 
'Cades  of  the  State's  history  even  more  than  in 
times,  the  political  contents  were  largely  tac- 
flghls.  Moreover,  the  penwinat  qualities  of 
dual  leaders  have  always  had  a  determining 
acein  New  York's  political  couteatf.  An  Intel- 
Btirvey  of  New  York  politics  must  therefore 
I  greHt  extent  biograpiiical.  In  tlie  main,  Mr. 
nder  huN  succeeded  well  In  presenting  the  per- 
tiefl  that  liave  flgiired  conspicuously  in  New 
i  history.  He  haa  Tiiade  a,  readable  record  of 
may  fairly  be  called  the  most  entertaining 
if  State  politics  in  American  history 
.  Paul  Iceland  Haworth,  lecturer  in  history  at 
ibia  University,  has  written  an  account  of 
Hsyea-Tilden  Disputed  Presidential  Election 
l"  (Cleveland :  The  Barrows  Brothers  Com 
This  is  a  complete  record  of  wliat  the  writer 
bes  as  "the  most  remarkable  electoral  contro- 
in  the  history  of  popular  government  The 
H  based  npon  the  debates  in  Congress  the  evi 
gathered  by  vaHons  investigating  committees, 
he  proceedings  UeTore  the  Electoral  Commis 
Mr.  Haworth  foKifles  practically  everj  state- 
that  he  makes  by  citations  of  oHIcIbI  docu 
or  other  trnstworthy  hources.  His  work  is  a 
nient  ami  valuable  dl^eiit  of  a  va.Ht  amount  of 
ial  not  heretofore  sifted  for  general  use. 
useful  historical  treatise,  entitled  "Notes  on 
listory  and  Political  TiiHtitntions  of  the  Old 
1"  (Putnams),  has  beeii  compiled  by  Dr.  Ed- 


ward Preissig,  who  ha.<<  bad  a  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience as  H  tvncher  of  history  in  both  Europe  and 
this  country.  The  work  is  provide<l  with  mai>s,  and 
is  helpfully  subdivided  and  indexed. 

One  of  Silver  Durdett's  latest  historical  text-bnoke 
is  "  Essentials  of  United  States  History,"  by  William 
A.  and  Blanche  S.  Mowry,  with  many  maps  and 
II I  titrations. 

POLITICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

In  the  "American  State"  series  (Century),  Prof. 
John  A.  Kairlie,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  con- 
tributes a  volume  on  "  Local  Government  in  Coun- 
ties, Towns,  and  Villages."  Tlie  usefulness  of  this 
work  will  be  at  once  appreciate<1  by  any  one  who 
ha.'<  attempted  to  find  an  adequate  treatment  of  this 
topic  in  existing  text-lxK>ks.  Since  the  book  deals, 
in  the  main,  with  local  Institutions  of  the  present 
time,  historical  discussion  occnpies  a  relatively  small 
share  of  space.  The  author  attempts,  however,  to 
show  the  process  of  development  as  a  continuous 
movement.  In  considering  local  institutions.  Pro- 
fessor Fairlie  regards  the  county  a^  essentially  a  simi- 
lar institution  in  nearly  all  the  States.  All  the  va- 
riations between  the  different  States  are  prewnled 
in  dealing  with  each  of  the  various  county  authori- 
tlea.  A  geographical  grouping  is  taken  as  a  basis 
fordescribing  the  smaller  units  oC  local  government. 
Professor  Falrlie  finds,  however,  that  the  Far  West 
may  be  compared  with  the  Southern  States,  so  far 
as  local  government  is  concerned,  more  aptly  than 
with  the  Northeastern  States.  The  westward  move- 
ment of  the  township,  he  says,  has  stopped, — for  the 
prei«nt,  at  least,— with  the  arid  plains. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  John  Spargo's  little  book  on 
"Socialism"  (Macmillan)  is  to  give  a  summary  and 
interpretation  of  Socialist  principles,  written  frank- 
ly from  the  point  of  view  of  the  convinced  Socialist. 
Mr.  Sporgo  offers  no  apology  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him,  hut  attempts  merely  to  Btate  in  popular  lan- 
guage what  social- 


short,  the  man  in 
the  street  will  find 
In  this  little  vol- 
ume an  up-to-date 
exposition  of  the 
socialism  that  is 
alive  in  the  world 

Prof.  Stephen 
Leacock's  "Ele- 
ments of  Political 
Science"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &Co.) 
Is  a  useful  text- 
l)Ook  of  the  sub- 
ject, brought  well 
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np  to  date.  It  contninx  chApt«r8  on  the  recent  colo- 
nial expniiHioii  »(  Kurnpenn  Htates,  the  dependencies 
of  the  UiiIuhI  Slat«t,  the  oriKin  and  growth  of  |>oUt- 
fcAt  partitH  in  the  Unit«<I  Statcx,  the  orKaniiAtlun  of 
Aniericnu  politicnl  parties,  government  interfertuce 
on  behalf  of  the  worlcing  clasH,  and  municipal  con- 
trol, and  devoteH  to  each  of  these  subjectH  more  at- 
t«nCiDn  than  in  iiitiinllyacconled  them  in  elementary 
works  of  this  class.  Dr.  Leacock  in  associate  pro- 
fesHor  of  political  science  in  the  McGill  University, 
of  Montreal. 

A  great  amount,  of  uiteful  information  is  con- 
tained in  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johlison'it  volume  on 
"Ocean  anil  Inland  Water  Transport nt ion"  (Apple- 
tons).  Mr.  Johnson  Kives  a  full  expcisition  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  fixing  of  ocean  freight 
rates,  and  also  diHcnsses  the  cooperation  and  coni- 
blnatlon  of  ocean  and  rail  carrierN.  These  and  other 
topics,  which  are  only  ini|ierfectly  unilerstood  by  the 
average  landsman,  are  presenteti  by  Mr.  Johnson  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  way. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Prof.  George  Saintshury's  "  History  of  English 
Prosody"  (Macmillan)  has  been  issued  In  three  vol- 
ames,  the  lirst  of  which  handles  tlie  subject  from 
the  origins  of  the  langnage  to  the  time  of  Spenser. 
Prof esHor  Sain tsbury's  position  in  the  world  of  liter- 
ature and  criticism  (he  still  occupies  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh)  is  sufficient  (guarantee  of  the  scholarship 
with  which  ihU 
work  is  eilited.  He 
endeavors  to  show, 
after  an  examlDH- 
tion  of  seven  hun- 
dred years  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  that  i:> 
literature,  as  in  sci 
ence,  the  rule  comes 
from  the  work  anil 
not  the  work  from 
the  rule.  A  glossary 
and  very  useful  ap- 
l)enilices    complete 
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The  second  in  the 
excellent  series  of 
literary  workman- 
ship manuals,  com- 
piled hy  Mr,  Frank 
H.ViMUlly(assooi. 
ate  editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary),  la  entitled 
"A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English  "  (Punk  &  Wag- 
nails),  which  includes  notes  on  colloquialisms  and 
slang  to  be  avoided  in  conversation.  The  first  book 
in  the  series  has  already  been  noticed  In  these  pages. 
Itisentitled  "The  PrvparaClon  of  Manuscripts  tor 
the  Printer." 

SCIENTIFIC  DISCUSSIONS. 
Although  the  treatise  on  weights  and  measures, 
by  Dr.  William  Hallock  (Colurnhia)  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert T.  Wade  (one  of  the  eilitoi^  of  the  New  Inler- 
national  Rn cyclopedia).  Is  mmlestly  entitleii  "Ont- 
lineM  of  the  Evolution  of  Weights  and  Measures  and 
tti«  Metric  System  "  (Macmillan),  It  Is  rully  a  com- 


plete and  exhanative  dlscosslon — for  ths  gMMnl 
reader,  at  least— of  the  whole  subject.  An  iastgbt 
is  given  Into  the  significance  and  importftooa  of 
weights  and  measures  to  human  clvilizaUoa,  Mtd 
ammunition  provided  on  both  sides  in  tha  ooutto- 
vers;  for  supremacy  between  the  metric  Mid  what 
may  be  called  the  English  system. 

An  absorbingly  interestlngdlscuBslon of  asabjaot 
of  no  particular  value  Is  Mr.  John  Phin's  "SciVmi 
Folllesof  Science"  (Van  Nostrand  Company).  TUi 
1b  a  popular  account  of  the  principal  tclentlflo  Im- 
possibilities and  the  attempts  which  bare  been  made 
to  solve  them,  including  squaring  the  circle,  pertiet- 
ual  motion,  the  transmutation  of  energy,  the  flx»- 
tion  of  mercury,  and  the  elixir  of  life. 

TWO  VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS. 


this  question.  Prof.  Hugo 
MDnsterberg  (Hai^ 
Tard)  has  written 
some  remarkably 
clear  and  fascinat- 
ing chapters  under 
the  general  title 
"Scieuce  and  Ideal- 
Ism"  (Houghton, 
Mimin).  Professor 
Mtlnsterberg  ad- 
mits the  difficulty 
of  laylngdown  such 
an  absolute  stand- 
ard, and  yet  his 
reply  Is  an  em- 
phatic on«,  and  It 
may  ho  sammed 
up  in  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  little  volume :  "Science  folia  asun- 
der If  we  disbelieve  In  absolute  ideals." 

"  From  a  College  Window  "  Mr.  Arthur  Christo- 
pher Benson  has  loake<l  out  upon  the  great  world  of 
niatured  manhood  and  found  many  subjects  other 
than  pure  scholasticism  worthy  of  a  good  deal  of 
philosophic  consideration.  The  book,  wbooe  title 
we  have  quoted  (Pntnams),  Is  a  (rank  expression 
of  what  the  English  university  man  prises  most 
highly  in  life  and  what  he  expects  from  years 
after  his  university  career.  The  interesting  and 
attractive  personality  of  the  author  stands  out  from 
the  discussions,  which  ore  clothed  in  the  beat  of 
modern  essay  style. 

NEW  BIOGRAPHIES. 
Very  btgh-claaa  Journalism  Is  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedle's 
latest  book  (John  Liaoe),  "The  Maker  of  Modern 
Mexico,  PorHrio  Diai."  It  partakesof  the  character 
of  an  inspired  autobiography,  since  it  was  written 
partly  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican  president. 
Much  of  the  official  correspondence  and  dooumenta 
connected  with  General  Diaz's  occupancy  of  the 
Mexican  chief  magistracy  were  placed  In  Mrs. 
Tweedie's  hands,  and  the  work  Is  full,  clear,  and 
written  In  the  authoress'  well-known  Intemtiug 
style.  If  It  perhaps  partakes  too  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  eulogy,  this  will  be  pardoned  In  view  of  the 
fascinating,  forceful,  and  line  perMHuUlty  at  whMi 
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its.  Id  fact,  the  whole  history  of  modern  Hex- 
contalDed  in  ttals  blognphical  sketch  nf  its 
preslileDt.  The  book  is  well  printed  snd  illuit- 
I.  The  whole  career  of  the  chief  flgare  of  con- 
>Tsry  Mexico,  who,  In  Mnt.  Tweedle's  opinion, 
greatest  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Ih  set 
in  his  parting  words  to  Mrs.  Tweeilie  :  "Yes; 
as  you  will,  but  speak  good  of  my  country." 
e  fltat  comprehensive  biography  of  John  With- 
>n,  the  man  who  Horace  Walpole  declared 
'esponsible  (or  the  American  KeTolution,  has 
vrltcen  by  Mr.  David  Walker  Woods,  Jr„  and 
ihed  by  Revell.  Withenpoon  was  prabtibly 
oat  conspicnousScatchman  connected  with  our 
utionary  times.  In  this  volume  his  lite  is 
A  In  four  periods, —the  ecclesiaHtical  struggle 
tiand,  the  admlDistration  of  Princeton  Coilese, 
rganliation  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
;h,  and  the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  Woods 
great-gran dsoD  of  his  subject. 
the  Dent  series  of  bloRraphies  of  Englinh  Men 
ence,  which  the  Dnttone  are  iniportin>(,  Mr.  J, 
IT  Tliomwin  has  jant  written  the  volume  on 
!rt  Spencer.  Mr.  Thomson  is  regius  profeHnor 
,ural  historyln  the  tToiverslty  of  Aberdeen  and 
athor  of  a  Dumber  of  works  on  biology  and 
Jlogy. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
Henry  Wellington  Wack,  author  of  "The 
>  Free  State,"  "The  Romance  of  Victor  Hugo," 
ther  volumes,  has  brongbt  out  what  is  really  a 
itasa  guide-book  to  southern  Kngtand,  under 
:euend.  title  "In  Thamesland"  (Putnams). 
volanie,  which  is  illustrated,  \s  sub-headeil 
gomlplng  record  of  rambles  through  England 
the  Mmroe  of  the  Thnuies  tii  the  Sea,  with 
I  studies  of  the  English  pt^pie,  their  historic, 
ry,  and  romMitic  shrines." 


Bilward  Hntton's  "  Cities  of  Spain  "  (Macmlllan) 
is  the  description  of  a  journey  through  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  Illustrated  in  color  by  A.  Wallace  Klm- 
iugton  It  IS  sympathetic  and  appreciative  in  tone. 
In  addition  to  the  c  1ore<l  lllustnttious,  there  are  a 
number  of  halftone  reproductions  of  paintings  )>y 
famous  Spanish  painters 

Mr  Vi  ill  Irwm  H  line  graphic  description  of  San 
Francisco  written  Just  attir  the  earthquake  and 
lire,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  under 
the  heaiiing  The  Citj  Th  tt  Wa.i,"  h«»  lieen  pul>- 
llahed  in  book  form  bj  H  W.  IluelMch,  and  sub- 
titled    A  Kequiem  of  Old  San  Krancisco." 

Mr  Frederick  Moi  n.  lins  puliiiHhei)  in  a  book  the 
results  of  hii  recent  jonrualiHtic  lours  thruu(;h  the 
BalkauB,  ninile  as  correHpniideiit  of  the  Luiuloii 
T^me*  He  has  called  the  volume  "Tlie  Balkan 
Trail  (Macmillan)  It  is  illustrated  with  Hixty.two 
illustrations,  mo  t  of  them  from  photographs  tnken 
by  himwif  an  1  a  map 

BOOKS  OF  REL1QIOU8  APPEAL. 
Under  the  title  "Hebrew  Life  and  Thought," 
Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton  liaH  recast  anil  coiit- 
bined  several  very  iiiterestiiig  lectures  on  biblical 
literature  (University  of  Chicago  Press).  In  this 
volume  It  is  Mrs.  Houghton's  purpose",  not  to  give 
forth  original  ideas,  hut  "to  bring  Ihe  more  or  less 
cultured  but  uuscientiHc  Bible  student  into  a  hospi- 
table attitude  toward  the  new  li^lit  tlmt  scholarship 
has  shed  upon  the  sacred  piige."  Mrs.  Houghton  re- 
gards aa  wholly  unnece.ssary  the  hostility  and  an- 
tagonism that  have  sometimes  been  aroused  by  at- 
tempting to  stJite  the  conclusions  of  Hcholarship  in 
language  Imperfectly  understood  by  people  of  gen- 


Her 


book,  therelort 

popularizing  scien- 
tidc  biblical  schol- 

A  helpful  man- 
ual (or  young  peo- 
ple engaged  in  or- 

nlEed   church 


m). 


Brunimilt  has  been 
for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  or- 
ganized work  of  the  ' 
young  people  in  the 
Methoflist  Church,  and  understands  the  work  and 
needs  of  the  Epwortli  I^eagiie  t)etter  tlian  perhaps 
any  other  layman.  The  hook  is  really  a  digest  of 
miscellaneous  material  which  lias  been  accumulated 
through  years  of  experience  In  widely  separated  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

"Beside  the  NewMaile  Grave"  (James  H.  West 
&  Co.),  by  F.  H.  Turner,  conf^ists  of  a  series  of  letters 
which  purport  to  have  l)een  written  between  the 
parent  of  a  recently  deceaseil  son  and  an  old-time 
friend.  The  underlying  thought  in  the  letters  Is  nn 
attempted  reconciliation  between  modern  science 
and  Christiauity. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL'S  *'CONISTON." 
The  American  boss  Ikis  emerged  in  fiction, — not 
the  ward  politician  of  the  great  city,  wlio  marshals 
his  cohorts  of  foreign-born  voters  and  supports  him- 
self an<l  his  following  by  his  mysterious  control  of 
city  contracts  and  the  illimitable  resources  of  "hon- 
est graft,"  but  the  rural  boss,  whose  power  is  in- 
trenche<l  in  his  State  capital,  whose  Americanism  is 
as  sturdy  as  his  native  force  of  will,  whose  trusty 
retainers  are  the  neighbors  who  have  known  him  all 
his  days,  whose  metluMls  are  unscrupulous  and 
w^hose  might  makes  right  in  legislative  warfare,  and 
yet  who  demands  from  us  all  a  certain  modicum  of- 
resiH^ct.  It  has  served  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  to  give  this  native- American  l>oss,  whom 
we  all  recognize  as  an  old  acquaintance,  the  name  of 
Jethro  Bass,  and  in  the  novel  *'Coniston"  (Macmil- 
lan)  he  presents  him  to  that  section  of  the  American 
reading  public  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  faithful 
and  regular  in  reading  the  **l)est  sellers"  than  in 
going  to  the  primaries.  The  foundations  of  Jethro's 
lK)ss-ship  were  laid  in  a  New  Kngland  State  far  back 
in  the  Jackson ian  era  of  politics.  The  boss  l)egan 
by  gradually  acquiring  mortgages  on  the  farms  of 
his  neighlK)rs  and  so  gaining  allegiance.  Little  by 
little  the  scope  of  his  influence  widened,  until  the 
State  Legislature  became  little  more  than  a  machine 


Xo  refiistcr  his  will.  Powerful  railroad  interests 
had  t-o  make  terms  with  this  silent,  mysterious 
dictator.  The  time  came  when  governors  were 
made  at  his  no<l,  when  nothing  important  conld 
Ih*  undertaken  in  the  State  without  his  consent. 
There  was  something  very  sordid  and  repellent  alx>ut 
the  origins  of  this  dictatorship,  but  as  the  story 
moves  on  the  reader  feels  drawn  to  this  speechles.s 
crudely  masterful  figure  of  a  man.  Just  as  in  real 
life  we  wonder  at  the  mixture  of  men's  motives  and 
are  Imffled,  so  our  analysis  of  Jethro  Bass  comes 
short.  There  was  so  much  go<Kl  in  him  that  we  fail 
to  see  why  he  should  have  lieen  so  discouragingly 
corrupt.  But  he  who  knows  our  ixilitics  root  and 
branch  will  marvel  less  at  what  happened  in  the 
story  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  not  its  own  tale  of  ring  rule  and  cor{)oration  "  in- 
fluence." *'COYiiston,"  in  the  main,  is  deplorably 
true  to  life.  Perhaps  it  will  .stimulate  a  healthful 
questioning  of-our  political  soundness.  At  any  rate, 
it  makes  indifference  doubly  discreditable.  But  Mr. 
Churchill  does  hot  merely  preach  a  sermon  on  civic 
righteousne.ss.  "Coniston"  is  a  love  story,  and  a 
capital  one,  of  perhaps  n  deeper  motive  than  any  of 
the  earlier  romances  from  Mr.  Church  ill's  pen.  All 
in  all,  this  newest  American  novel  emlxxlies  its  au- 
thor's strongest  work,— and  that  is  saying  much. 
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mr.  Bramm't  '^^  ™^^  notablc  political  event 
Remarkable  of  thc  season  is  thc  home-coming 
'  '**  of  thc  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Br}'an.  To  some  people,  this  may  seem  the 
result  of  careful  and  astute  management.  To 
others,  it  will  seem  to  be  due  to  inevitable 
tendencies.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  all 
elements  and  factions  of  the  Democratic  party 
are  now  in  full  agreement  that  Mr.  Bryan  is 
to  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  ac- 
clamation in  1908.  A  personal  triumph  of 
this  kind  is  very  rare  in  American  poli- 
tics. No  public  man  in  our  history  has 
been  as  truly  popular  as  President 
Roosevelt.  Yet  his  nomination  at  Chi- 
cago in  1904  had  been  so  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  party  leaders  and  professional  politi- 
cians who.  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  securing 
delegates  and  controlling  conventions,  that  for 
a  long  time  there  was  very  serious  doubt 
whether  the  people  or  the  bosses  would  con- 
trol the  situation.  In  1896  and  again  in  1900, 
a  great  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
influential  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
not  only  opposed  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination,  but 
openly  refused  to  support  him,  and  either  com- 
mitted themselves  to  an  independent  ticket  or 
else  went  thc  whole  Icneth  and  supported  Mc- 
Kinley.  Yet  at  this  time,  t^vo  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  necessity  for  making  up  their 
minds,  most  of  these  anti-Br}'an  leaders  have 
fallen  into  line  and  arc  loudly  proclaiming 
their  allegiance  to  the  "Great  Commoner." 

whu  He  la  M  ^^  ^"^  ^crc  disposcd  to  make  scn- 
-  fWfj'.,  sation,  or  scandal,  or  mystery  out 
of  any  phase  of  this  universal  rally- 
ing to  the  Bryan  standard,  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  multiply  words.  But  common  sense 
supplies  a  very  natural  and  simple  explanation 
of  it  all.  Our  political  history  of  the  last  ten 
years  has  made  Mr.  Bryan  the  logical  and  nec- 
essary candidate  of  thc  Democrats  for  1908. 
It  is  nothing  to  his  political  discredit  that  he 


was  beaten  twice  by  Mr.  McKinley.  In  both 
elections  the  odds  were  greatly  against  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  he  made  a  marvelous  campaign. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  pluck  and  power 
of  those  campaigns  against  McKinley  with  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  campaign  against  Roose- 
velt two  years  ago  to  see  how  a  leader  may 
be  defeated  and  yet  keep  high  personal  pres- 
tige. The  issue  of  1896  was  an  accidental 
one.  The  West  and  South  were  heavily  in 
debt,  and  the  alarming  decline  in  the  price  of 
silver  was  paralyzing  Colorado  and  the  moun- 
tain States.  The  doctrine  that  the  single  gold 
standard  had  wrought  great  mischief  was 
highly  plausible,  under  all  the  circumstances. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  lived  in  Nebraska  in 
that  period, — or,  better  still,  if  he  had  con- 
tinued in  the  ranching  business  on  the  Little 
Missouri, — there  is  a  very  fair  chance  that  he 
would  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Mr.  Bryan  in  the  fight  for  free  silver.  Mr. 
McKinley  himself  was  so  uncertain  on  the 
subject  that  very  few  people  were  sure  of  his 
position  until  after  he  had  been  nominated  by 
the  Republicans.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
he  was  opposed  in  his  own  national  conven- 
tion, to  the  very  last,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  silver  man. 

The  underlying  fact  is  that  the 
^ySoe'"     business    world    selects    its    own 

standards  of  value  and  its  own 
mediums  of  exchange.  The  political  world  in 
such  matters  has  to  accommodate  itself  to 
financial  and  economic  facts.  And  there  was 
swiftly  coming  about  a  transition  in  the  con- 
ditions of  supply  of  the  precious  metals  which 
led  the  business  world  to  adhere  to  the  single 
gold  standard.  The  value  to-day  of  the  metal 
in  a  standard  silver  dollar  is  about  50  cents. 
To  have  opened  the  American  mints  to  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  any 
time  since  the  campaign  of  1896,  would  have 
thrown   gold    out   of   circulation   and   would 
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havt  given  us  a  single  silver  standa  <1      The  e 
may  have  been  a  time  when  the  golcl     anda  d 
in  this  country'  worked    to  the  de     m  n    of 
the    producing    and    debtor    classes       B 
never  caused    one   tithe   of   the   d   a  d 

injustice  that  would  have  been  \  gh  f 
Mr.  Bo'an  could  have  had  his  «  and  all 
debts   had   been   made   payable   in      I  I 

happened  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  fresh  ong 
figure,  with  a  talent  for  advocaci'  He  had 
served  in  Congress  from  1891  to  1895  h  c 
his  specialty  had  been  the  tarift  and  h  h 
had  made  a  fine  reputation  as  a  deb  N 

being  reeelected  to  Congress,  he  b  m  on 
nccted  with  a  Democratic  ne«  p  pe  n 
Omaha,  and  was  employed  as  a  speak  n  h 
silver  miners'  propaganda  through  h  We 
and  South.  His  strength  did  not  I  n  h 
knowledge  of  the  monej'  question,  but  m  his 
great  ability  as  a  speaker  in  presenting  and  ex- 
pounding the  cause  which  he  had  taken  up. 
It  was  thus  that  he  electritied  the  Democratic 
convention  at  Chicago  in  1896  with  the  bril- 
liant sort  of  speech  he  had  been  making  for 
some  time  on  the  silver  question  to  audiences 
in  various  States.  And  a  radical  convention, 
full  of  men  of  enthusiasm  and  conviction, 
broke  away  from  the  advice  of  the  professional 
party  leaders  and  the  Eastern  conservatives 
and  named  Br^an  as  its  Presidential  candi- 
date on  a  fre»-silver  platform. 

It  was  an  honest  convention  and  a 
*'i*°igw)"'    splendid  one,  even  though  its  view 

of  the  money  question  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  Mr,  Br>'an  fitly  represented  that 
convention,  and  his  renomination  in  1900 
showed  that  he  was  a  man  with  great  gifts  of 
leadership,  irrespective  of  the  accidental  issue 
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which  had  obscured  all  other  questions  in 
1896.  In  1900  he  was  again  contending 
against  heavy  odds.  We  had  fought  the  war 
for  the  emancipation  of  Cuba,  and  there 
seemed  many  good  reasons  why  Mr.  .\IcKin- 
ley  should  be  permitted  to  work  out  various 
policies  and  problems  which  had  come  to  the 
front  in  consequence  of  that  war.  Mr.  Brjan 
had  shown  his  approval  in  1898  of  the  policy 
of  the  McKinley  administration  by  raising  a 
regiment  in  Nebraska  and  becoming  its  col- 
onel. He  opposed  our  policy  of  retaining  con- 
trol of  the  Philippines  and  made  "  Imperial- 
ism," so-called,  the  paramount  issue  of  the 
campaign.  It  was  evident  that  the  American 
people  were  not  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
holding  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  felt  that 
we  had  certain  responsibilities  there  which  we 
must  face,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  archipelago  was  to  remain  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  under  the  American  flag.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Br>-an  made  opposition  to  the  trusts 
his  second  great  practical  issue,  and  adhered 
firmly  to  his  silver  views  without  giving  them 
much  prominence  in  his  speeches. 

••Tnati       "^^^  question  of  the  regulation  of 

aM  tht       great  corporations  has  had  a  much 

"■        more    conspicuous    place     in    our 

politics  since  Mr.  Bryan's  last  campaign  than 

it   had    before.      It    is   true   that   the   earlier 

Democratic  pUtforms  were  more  emphatic  in 
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their  statements  of  hostility  to  corporation 
evils  than  were  the  Republican  platforms. 
But  every  one  knows  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Chicago  in  1904  was  a 
practical  mandate  by  the  Republicans  to  the 
man  whose  honesty  and  courage  they  believed 
in,  to  go  ahead  with  the  reflation  of  the 
great  railroads  of  the  country  and  to  make 
the  trusts  obey  the  laws.  The  nomination 
of  Judge  Parker  by  the  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  due  to  the  activity  of  the  so- 
called  conservative  Democrats  of  the  East,  and 
thus  party  positions  were  to  some  extent  re- 
versed for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Repub- 
licans being  the  more  radical.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, to  use  a  current  phrase,  has  "  made 
good  "  most  wonderfully,  and  has  induced  the 
Republican  Congress  in  the  main  to  follow  his 
leadership.  The  country  is  solidly  and  de- 
liberately with  him,  and  the  Democrats  are 
naturally  claiming  that  he  has  been  doing  the 
things  that  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  been  in  power.  The  only  possible  way 
by  which  they  can  convince  the  country  that 
they  mean  what  they  say  is  to  repudiate  the 
sort  of  counsel  that  they  took  in  1904,  when 
they  accepted  a  oongervativc  candidate  from 


New  York  and  gave  their  opponents  much  of 
of  their  own  natural  fighting  ground. 

Roamit  ^^  ^''-  Roosevelt  had  not  repeat- 
Bga"  '  cHly  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
not  accept  another  nomination,  the 
Democrats  might  not  now  be  so  unanimous. 
But  with  Roosevelt  out  of  the  way,  they  hold 
that  the  country's  natural  leader  in  the  con- 
tinuing work  of  curbing  the  corporations  and  . 
purifying  our  economic  life  must  be  Mr. 
Bryan.  They  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
the  more  readily  and  openly  because  they  arc 
greatly  afraid  of  Mr.  Hearst,  and  do  not  like 
to  take  the  chance  of  waiting  another  year 
and  allowing  the  Hearst  movement  a  free 
opportunity  to  develop.  Mr.  Bryan  is  above 
all  else  a  personalit)-.  He  has  faced  audiences 
again  and  again  all  over  the  country.  There 
is  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  Bryan,  like 
Roosevelt,  is  his  own  platform,^that  is  to  say, 
that  the  man  in  his  essential  character  and 
qualities  is  greater  than  the  opinions  he  may 
happen  to  hold  at  a  given  moment  upon  public 
questions.  Next  only  to  Roosevelt,  he  is  the 
best-advertised  and  most  widely  known  of 
living  Americans. 
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as  if  h(  were  snatching  a  bit  of  food  in  3  rail- 
road station.  Yet  all  great  men  cannot  have 
all  great  qualities  in  equal  admixture.  Some 
men  can  think  with  philosophical  sagacity,  yet 
wholly  lack  the  zeal  for  propaganda.  Mr, 
Bryan  has  always  had  a  very  dangerous  love 
for  settling  all  things  by  hastily  reducing  them 
to  the  form  of  a  dictum  of  eternal  and  im- 
mutable application.  The  danger  of  this  habit 
of  mind  is  that  the  coined  phrase  that  ex- 
presses a  policy  may  become  a  sort  of  religion 
to  the  man  who  takes  it  up.  Thus,  Air. 
Bryan,  after  his  defeat  in  1896,  was  so  sure 
that  his  "  16  to  1  "  money  doctrine  was  at  the 
root  of  all  things,  past,  present,  and  future, 
that  he  was  ready  to  spend  his  life  as  the 
martyr  of  a  lost  cause.  Later  on,  he  showed 
the  same  tendency  in  his  theoretical  attitude 
toward  what  he  called  "  imperialism,"  and  not 
less  so  in  his  attitude,  which  was  purely  argu- 
mentative, toH-ard  "  trusts."  It  was  not  hi^ 
method  to  study  things  in  the  concrete  and 
reach  conclusions  about  imperialism  or  trusts 
through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  facts 
and  conditions,  but  it  was  his  method,  on  the 
contrary,  to  proceed  along  abstract  lines,  build- 
ing up  syllogisms  like  the  logicians  and  sophists 
of  old.  But  aJthou^  this  doctrinaire  ten- 
dency has  always  been  so  strong  in  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  corrective  has  to  a  great  extent  been  sup- 
plied hy  his  wholesome  contact  with  practical 
American  life;  and  with  a  man  of  his  character 
and  traits,  the  abstract  point  of  view  is  much 
more  likely  to  show  itself  in  speeches  than  in 
actions.  In  an  executive  office  like  die  Presi- 
dency, Bryan  would  probably  be  almost  «S 
free  from  a  reckless  desire  to  test  untried  theo- 
ries and  to  make  startling  innovations  ai 
Cleveland,  McKinley,  or  Roosevelt  He  talks' 
always  as  in  a  vacuum,  like  a  pure  theorist; 
but  he  would  prohably  act  in  a  given  case  like 
a  prudent  and  thrifty  citizen,  with  hard  sense. 
As  a  candidate,  he  has  the  great  advantage  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  of  being 
legarded  as  wholly  free  from  corporation  in- 
fluences, and  he  is  as  strong  with  the  "  plain 
people  "  as  ever  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
business  men  consider  the  money  question  set- 
tled beyond  doubt,  and  do  not  expect  a  Bryan 
administration  to  upset  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  They  know  Mr.  Bry-an  and  can 
make  their  calculations  accordingly. 

But  they  do  not  know  anything  at 
lirflfn^'.   ""  ^^"^  "'''^^  ^'^'■-  Hearst  might 

do  if  he  were  President.  They 
know  that  he  made  his  appearance  as  a  nation- 
al candidate  in  1904  merely  as  preliminary  to 


r  M.  Ucloncle  a 


Mr.  Brjan  is  now  forty-six  jears 

OHtr/ra/ri         °^^'  ^"'^    ''   '^   '*'''  *°  SUppOSC  that 

he  has  a  broader  and  more  tolerant 
mind  than  ten  years  ago.  It  was  the  testi- 
mony of  independent  observers  that  he  was  by 
far  the  strongest  and  most  impressi^'e  figure  in 
the  St.  Louis  convention  two  years  ago,  where 
he  was  able  to  compel  the  Parker  men  to  ac- 
cept his  revision  of  the  platform.  The  one 
great  fault  of  his  earlier  public  career  was  his 
lack  of  open-mindedness.  He  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  once  and  for  all  upon  all 
possible  questions,  and  he  seemed  unable,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  consider  whether  or  not, 
through  inexperience  and  lack  of  mature  study, 
he  might  not  at  some  point  or  other  have  been 
mistaken.  Where  a  strong  and  able  man  has 
a  long  lifetime  to  expend  in  battling  for  his 
convictions,  it  is  always  to  be  regretted  if  he 
is  so  short-sighted  as  to  form  all  those  con- 
victknis  that  are  to  serve  for  his  entire  career 
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more  serious  plans  for  1 908.  They  know  that 
he  just  missed  being  elected  mayor  of  New 
York  City  last  fall,  and  that  be  would  have 
been  chosen  by  a  large  majority  tf  conservative 
Republicans  had  not  voted  for  McClellan  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  Hearst  out. 
They  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Hearst 
boom  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  and 
have  seen  its  steady  growth  until  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  last  month  seemed  to  be  well 
within  his  grasp.  It  was  felt  among  Demo- 
cratic politicians  that  if  Hearst  were  elected 
governor  of  New  York  in  November  next,  he 
would  be  on  the  high  road  to  victory  in  the 
national  Democratic  convention  of  1908.  But 
to  Democratic  politicians,  as  well  as  to  the 
country  at  large,  the  name  of  William  R. 
Hearst  stands  for  a  movement,  rather  than  for 
a  personality.  Every  one  knows  where  Mr. 
Bryan  is,  what  he  is  like,  and  what  he  is 
doing.  But  the  average  intelligent  newspaper 
reader  never  knows  whether  Mr.  Hearst  is  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London, 
or  Paris.  He  has  never  by  any  chance  seen 
Mr,  Hearst,  and  he  docs  not  know  any  one 
who  has  ever  met  that  gentleman.  He  is  told 
that  the  Hearst  movement  is  run  by  a  sort  of 
journalistic  syndicate,  which  puts  forth  declar- 
ations that  Mr.  Hearst  has  not  written  and 
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has  perhaps  never  seen  or  read.  There  is 
much  vague  disparagement  of  Mr.  Hearst 
from  every  standpoint;  and  this  will  probably 
continue  until  Mr.  Hearst  comes  out  in  the 
open  and  allows  everybody  to  see  him  and  hear 
him.  Many  leaders,  not  merely  of  the  con- 
servative winE  alone,  but  also  of  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  are  thus  afraid 
of  the  Hearst  movement,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  man  and  are  not  willing  to  take  the 
risk  of  following  his  leadership.  The  one 
plain  escape  before  them  lay  in  coming  out 
promptly  and  strongly  for  Bryan,  and  they 
have  done  it  with  such  unanimity  that  if  the 
convention  were  to  be  held  this  month.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  single  delegate  would  raise  a 
dissenting  voice.  Mr.  Hearst  himself  ha,* 
joined  heartily  in  the  Br>-an  chorus. 

The  arrangements  for  Mr.  Bryan's 
nt'gpi'ca     teception  at  New  York  on  August 

30  were  on  a  national  scale.  Demo- 
cratic State  organizations  throughout  the 
country  had  passed  resolutions  welcoming  Mr. 
Brjan  home  and  had  declared  themselves  for 
his  nomination  in  igo8.  Leading  members  of 
the  party  to  the  number  of  about  one  thou- 
sand were  invited  to  platform  seats  in  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  where  Mr.  Bryan 
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was  to  make  his  great  speech,  and  the  railroads 
had  all  offered  special  excursion  rates  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  faithful,  who  were 
coming  by  whole  trainloads  to  pay  homage  to 
their  accepted  leader.  Incidentally,  it  was 
expected  that  this  great  show  of  Democratic 
unity  would  put  a  good  deal  of  life  into  the 
Congressional  and  State  campaigns  of  the 
present  season.  Mr.  Bryan  is  booked  for 
speeches  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
cities,  besides  those  that  he  is  to  give  in  his 
own  State.  He  is  to  lend  inspiration  to  this 
year's  campaign,  and  then,  with  his  nomina- 
tion all  safe  and  unquestioned,  he  will  just 
have  to  wait  and  make  plans  for  a  campaign 
that  cannot  be  fought  until  1908. 


'V\\\s  is  a  very  trying  position  in 
Ugowhh     ^vhich    to    place    a    live,    vigorous 

rraiw/«  Again.      .  .  *^,...  tt^i       j 

American  politician.  In  Lngiand 
the  party  leader  out  of  power  sits  on  the  front 
opIMisition  bench  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  fights  merrily  as  he  goes  along,  waiting 
fur  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum  that 
will  put  his  party  into  power  again.  But 
therr  is  nothing  for  Mr.  Br>'an  to  do  except 
to  trtlie  to  liis  farm  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or 
rUr  tt>  res\imr  hii  travels.  When  he  first 
wriit  ah  load,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  on 
thr  J7tli  i»t  hist  September,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  inrhide  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  lu**  itineiarv.  Hut  his  plans  were  changed, 
and  it  ii*  \mdeistiMul  that  after  the  election  this 
tail  lie  will  visit  the  antipodes  and  make  a 
!*t\hlv  ot  the  pmgressive  Knglish-speaking  com- 
MUinitie^i  \^ho^e  economic  and  political  life  has 
\\\\\\  a  ta^iinailon  for  radical  statesmen  every- 
whi'ir.  Kion»  all  points  <»f  view,  this  is  a  very 
\\i'«r  plan.  It  Mr.  Hryan  is  to  be  President 
*^l  \W  I'nilt**!  States,  the  more  experience  and 
ln\«\\l«'dKV  hr  aopiiies.  the  better  able  he  will 
Ih»  |\*  \li^i\ai^r  tlie  duties  of  his  high  office. 

No  nuin  traveling  as  he  has  done 

nw^^^    duiin^  the  past  year  could  make 

iv^  U^^sM    ^  j^,^^j^,j„,^|  ^x\\x\y  of  jwlitics  or  con- 

^^^^h^^m  aiu  \\  \w\ts  It  i»  onlv  obscure  men  who 
\uaio  ^^^^*^o\lnd  M\idie*.  Men  whose  journey- 
n^tt*  «*<v  public  U  noted»  who  are  lionized  and 
h^t^sl  <»\oi>\\boir»  and  who  are  called  upon  to 
\\\A\'  *\^''\\\\\''^.  mr  loiever  and  ft)rever  past  the 
iHM»ml  ol  M\idv  and  invriitiuation.  This  does 
\\ss\  allet  the  (mt  that  It  in  an  exiTedingly  good 
thinu  tot  a  utalr^nan  to  have  :i  inriod  of  vaca- 
tion ttavrl.  to  meet  ptiblic  men  of  other  coun- 
tiirn,  atui  tt»  net  the  larKcr.  world  view  ot 
MlTaim.  Mr.  Wrym,  furthermore,  did  not 
imvfl  with  any  dclibcnitc  lUct  of  being  lion- 


ized and  feted,  and  the  honors  that  were 
heaped  upon  him  everywhere  were  not  of  his 
seeking.  He  had  committed  himself  before 
starting  to  the  task  of  writing  articles  for 
newspapers  and  periodicals  about  the  things 
that  impressed  him  in  different  countries. 
And  he  had  promised  the  readers  of  his  own 
weekly  paper,  The  Commoner,  to  give  them  a 
letter  in  every  issue.  These  letters  show  that 
Mr.  Bryan  took  pains  to  acquire  information, 
and  make  it  evident  that  the  year's  absence  was 
one  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  own  educa- 
tion. His  letters  from  Japan,  Korea,  and 
China  were  clear  and  useful,  and  his  letters 
from  the  Philippines  were  frank  and  able.  If 
he  should  become  President,  his  having  visited 
the  Philippine  Islands  w^ould  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  him  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions of  administration  he  would  have  to  face. 
After  leaving  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Bryan  vis- 
ited Java  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
wrote  very  entertainingly  regarding  Dutch 
colonial  administration  and  tropical  conditions 
in  general.  His  four  or  five  letters  from  India 
were  systematic  and  conscientious.  From  In- 
dia Mr.  Bryan  went  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  visit- 
ing Palestine  and  the  Lebanon  district,  and 
then  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Turkey  upon  a 
somewhat  hurried  tour  of  Europe.  In  Russia 
he  saw  the  Duma  in  session,  and  our  readers 
will  remember  that  last  month  we  published 
a  picture  of  him  taken  with  a  large  group  of 
Russian  parliamentarians.  He  proceeded  to 
I^ndon  to  make  a  Fourth  of  July  address,  and 
was  received  there  with  cverj'  mark  of  honor 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  an  unofficial  trav- 
eler. He  returned  to  the  Continent,  visiting 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
countries.  While  in  London  he  attended  the 
Interparliamentary  Conference,  where  he  took 
advanced  ground  in  favor  of  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  nations,  and  advocated  a 
plan  for  mediation  and  delay,  even  in  cases 
where  disputes  might  be  regarded  as  involving 
the  national  honor. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  ex- 

'tki'S!>^.  ^^"^  ^^'  Bryan's  return  and  the 
new  cheerfulness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  can  impress  voters  in  electing 
members  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  on  the  6th 
day  of  November.  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
thus  far,  under  President  Roosevelt's  inspira- 
tion, has  made  a  very  strong  record;  and  Re- 
publican Congressmen  who  have  stood  loyally 
by  the  President's  programmes  will  hardly  be 
apologetic  in  facing  their  constituents.  The 
present  Congress  h^  250  Republican  membm 
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and  136  Democratic  members.  It  is  now  four- 
teen years  since  the  Democrats  fought  a  win- 
ning campaign  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  last  six  Houses  having  had  good 
Republican  majorities.  The  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  during  the  twenty  years  previous 
to  this  Republican  period,  lost  only  two  Con- 
gressional elections.  In  other  words,  the 
Democrats  held  the  House  for  sixteen  years 
and  the  Republicans  for  four.  The  Republi- 
cans concede  in  advance  this  year  a  certain 
amount  of  Democratic  gain,  but  expect  to  keep 
a  working  majority.  Mr,  James  S.  Sherman, 
of  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  and  Mr. 
James  M.  GrigEs.  of  Georgia,  is  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  ConEressional  Committee.  A 
good  deal  of  newspaper  comment  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  Republican  appeal  for  one- 
dollar  campaign  contributions  from  members 
of  the  party.  Chairman  Griggs,  on  behalf  of 
the  Democrats,  followed  Chairman  Sherman 
with  a  similar  appeal.  It  is  not  likely  tliat 
much  money  will  come  in  this  way  to  the  cen- 
tral fund  for  general  party  purposes.  And 
there  is  no  reason  this  year  why  any  central 
fund  should  exist  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  a  campaign  handbook  and  n  few 
brief  documents.     Each  Congressional  district 


RON.    JAMES    U.    GKIGGS    OF    GEORGIA. 

(Chairman  of.tbc  Cougrenlonal  Democratic  CatnpBlgii 
CommUiK.) 


is  abundantly  competent  to  select  its  own  rep- 
resentative and  to  meet  the  slight  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  local  campaign.  Neither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  should  the  corporations 
continue  to  put  money  into  politics,  and  the 
newspapers  suffice  to  disseminate  information. 
It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  the  reaction 
against  large  campaign  funds,  and  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  pride  with  good  citizen*  to  do 
their  political  duty  without  pecuniary  reward. 

The  party  lines  have  not  been 
nIii*<»f^*HM  ^'""t'J'  <^''3^'"  '"  the  work  of  the 

present  Congress,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  a  very  intelligent  and  defi- 
nlte  party  character  to  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions this  fall.  Republicans  generally  admit 
that  the  tarifl  must  be  revised  within  the  next 
four  or  five  years,  but  they  differ  as  to 
whether  the  Sixtieth  or  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress should  tackle  the  job.  That  issue  can- 
not be  made  to  figure  very  importantly  in  this 
year's  campaign,  Mr,  Gompers  and  the  labor 
organizations  that  he  represents  have  gone 
openly  into  politics  this  year,  with  the  object  of 
defeating  prominent  Congressmen  who  have 
opposed  certain  bills  regarded  as  in  the 
interest  of  labor  unions.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  these  measures  is  one  that  would 
restrict  the  power  of  the  federal  courts 
to  interfere  with  strikes  by  issuing  in- 
junctions.    Speaker   Cannon    is   frankly   op- 
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\niMi\  tti  tli:it  bill  and  it  is  forming  an  is- 
wic  ii)  his  Illinois  district.  His  speech  at  Dan- 
ville, Illinois,  before  his  district  convention 
(til  Aiiuiist  ill  was  one  of  the  ablest  efforts  of 
bin  public  ciiri't-r.  His  constituents  insisted 
it|M)ii  iimu'uniiiiK  liim  as  a  Presidential  can- 
iliilHti'.  He  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  honesty 
(tntl  lohiiiine,  and  he  deserves  his  great  personal 
|H«l>ultiiitv.  He  was  seventy  years  old  in  May, 
U\\\  \w  M-rnis  to  he  just  now  attaininK  the  ma- 
iMiiu  i>l  bi^  inicllivtiial  powers  and  political 
rtlHwnie.  Me  will  U-  in  Maine  this  month. 
wUviv  \w  « ill  i;i*e  his  aid  particularly  in  Con- 
DtvnllUin  I  ittli-tietd's  district,  that  ahle  and 
\iB>H»HI-.  hwihIh-i  ot  the  House  bavin^  been 
WWtKrtl  l">  >l«-letti  by  ihe  labor  traders. 

SeniHoi  Itevrridnr's  speech  at  Port- 
h»  *«**.**•  Un.l,  ^  Ir..  on  Aiimist  2i,  states  the 
^■"^  Ki-Hublimn  cute  in  this  ConRres- 
%i,Wt\  »MH«|M.Kn  «ith  tb..n.uKlinrss  and  sound 
bwi.  He  MV-  ihrti  the  issue  is  moral,  and 
lh«l  ihe  xxtW)-.  «b.«  heliexe  in  nirtHh.re  Roosc- 
V*»(  mA  wh«1  be  is  fiviiiK  to  d«  will  elect 
vW^vwiieii  nnd  Se.Kitoi- 1-  *iip|i«'rt  him  dur- 
AU  iW  (wwindet  ol  his  adnumst  ration.  He 
«Wh»im-f«  Itw  "  iT»i»*Ti»-f  '»'  f  w  'lft;«h.Bue 
M  AttWthiiM  rtH«wwixT."    He  biuis  the  Ameri- 


can people,  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  en^gcd  in  straightening  out  the 
methods  of  American  business.  He  proceeds 
to  show  how  far  the  country  has  actually 
traveled  along  that  line  since  Mr.  Roosevelt 
came  into  office,  and  he  makes  a  remarkable 
summing-up  of  the  achievements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  bringing  trusts  into 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  other  branches  of 
the  administration  in  putting  vitality  into  their 
work  for  justice  and  the  supremacy  of  law. 
He  proceeds  to  show  that  all  this  effort  has 
not  hurt  business,  but  has  emancipated  it  and 
helped  it,  and  he  presents  a  remarkable  sta- 
tistical conspectus  of  economic  progress  during 
the  past  five  years.  He  expounds  the  railway 
rate  bill,  and  shows  the  significance  of  the 
meat  inspection  law,  which  he  himself  drafted 
and  carried  through  the  Senate.  He  makes  a 
plea  for  permitting  Roosevelt  to  push  the 
Panama  Canal  work  without  obstruction,  and 
commends  the  President's  foreign  policies  and 
international  influence.  Senator  Beveridge 
has  certainly  struck  the  ke\-iiote  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign.  Confidence  In  the  President, 
and  a  willingness  to  promote  the  success  of  his 
policies  in  the  remaining  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, is  the  thing  at  issue. 
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The  State  election  in  Maine  occui 
u'ligiaHa     ""  September  lo,  tliis  being 


of 


the  few  States  that  separates  State 
from  national  elections.  The  present  gov- 
ernor, William  T.  Cobb,  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  and  his  opponent  is  Cyrus  W. 
Uavis,  of  Waterville.  The  Democrats  are 
taking  the  ground  thai  there  is  no  honesty  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  laws,  and 
they  demand  the  re-submission  of  that  question 
ti)  the  people.  Some  time  this  re-submission 
movement  will  prevail  in  Maine,  but  probably 
not  this  year.  Governor  Cobb  is  at  least  hon- 
est and  has  identified  himself  with  the  policy 
of  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the 
sale  of  liquor.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enforce 
such  laws  without  friction,  and  there  will 
always  be  scandalous  evasions.  Vermont  has 
an  early  State  election,  the  date  being  Sep- 
tember 4.  The  campaign  is  an  unusually  vig- 
orous one,  with  Mr.  Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  a 
«>n  of  Senator  Proctor,  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor.  Opposed  to  him  is  Mr. 
Percival  W.  Clement,  of  Rutland,  who  is  sup- 
ported by  Democrats  and  Independents.     Mr. 


t  HIGCINS  OP  NEW  YORK. 


Clement  ran  as  an  independent  Republican 
four  years  ago  and  polled  a  considerable  vote. 
This,  year  he  is  still  supported  by  his  Republi- 
can wing,  while  indorsed  by  -the  Democrats. 


The  Republican  convention  :n  New  Hamp- 
shire wilt  be  held  on  the  18th  of  the  present 
month,  and  the  country  will  watch  with  in- 
terest Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  campaign  to 
secure  the  nomination  for  uovcrnor  on  an  anti- 
railroad  platform.  Mr.  Churchill  has  a  strong 
case,  and  he  is  stating  it  with  frankness  and 
courage  in  a  year  when  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  is  very  strongly  with  him.  Neverthe- 
less, the  evils  against  which  he  contends  are 
so  strongly  intrenched  in  New  Hampshire  that 
the  fight  is  a  real  one.  The  Massachusetts 
conventions  will  be  held  very  late  in  the  sea- 
son, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  politics* 
arc  usually  in  a  turmoil,  and  this  year  offers 
no  exception. 

The   political    situation    in    New 

'"  "^JT"  York  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  it  will 

be  watched  by  the  country  with 

much  interest  during  the  period  to  elapse  be- 
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would  prefer  not  to  be  named.  After  the 
bitterness  of  recent  strife  between  Senator 
Piatt  and  ex-Govemor  Odell  it  has  been  a 
spectacle  more  curious  than  edifying  to  see 
them  united  again,  in  the  endeavor  to  control 
the  State  and  county  committees,  and  retain 
the  semblance  of  power  and  authority. 


n*  aitmrtlM    • 


fore  the  two  great  parties  hold  their  State 
conventions  on  the  same  day, — September  25. 
The  Hearst  movement  was  first  organized  on 
an  independent  basis.  During  Augusr  it  be- 
came increasingly  probable  that  Mr.  Hearst 
would  receive  the  regular  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor.  The  situation  became  fur- 
ther complicated,  however,  by  the  prospect  that 
Mr.  William  Traver^  Jerome  would  be  a  can- 
didate and  would  run  independently  if  not 
regularly  nominated.  What  Mr.  Jerome  can 
do  as  an  independent  was  shown  last  fall, 
when  he  was  elected  district  attorney  in  New 
York  City  after  both  great  parties  had  fool- 
ishly declined  to  renominate  him.  The  Repub- 
licans are  watching  their  opponents,  and  mean- 
while quarreling  bitterly  among  themselves 
over  the  control  of  the  party  machinery.  The 
friends  of  Governor  Higgins  had  hoped  to 
secure  his  renomination,  but  all  factions  were 
looking  to  Mr.  Charles  £.  Hughes  as  a  man 
who  might  lead  them  to  victory-  in  case  the 
Dcmocnts  should  nominate  a  Hearst  or  a 
JerooK.    Mn  Hughes  is  not  a  politician,  and 


The  long  preliminary  contest  in 
Iowa  for  the  headship  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  was  won  by  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  in  the  convention  of  August  i. 
He  received  933  votes,  as  against  603  for  Mr. 
Perkins,  his  principal  opponent.  The  fight 
ended  in  comparative  harmony,  Governor 
Cummins  having  made  the  platform  agreeable 
all  around,  and  having  political  sagacity 
enough  to  be  magnanimous.  He  has  been  a 
remarkably  able  administrator  of  the  affairs 
of  the  State,  and  his  nomination  for  a  third 
term  is  without  precedent.  We  publish  on 
page  291  a  sketch  of  the  governor  by  a  well- 
knoM-n  writer.  Governor  Cummins  is  a  pro- 
tectionist, but  demands  the  early  revision  of 
the  tariff  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  reciprocity.  The  platform  states  these 
views,  but  not  very  aggressively.  The  Demo- 
crats have  nominated  a  young  lawyer  from 
Centcrvilie,  Hon.  Claude  R.  Porter,  as  their 
candidate  for  governor. 


nOK.   CLAtTDE  m.    PORTER  OF  IOWA. 
(Demointlc  namiOM  (or  OovenuiT.) 
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In  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  the 
im'stafS?a.    PoHtical  scason  is  notable  for  the 

manner  in  which  personalities 
ratlier  than  doctrines  or  policies  have  come  to 
the  front.  In  Iowa  the  contest  was  far  more 
one  of  personal  leadership  than  one  of  political 
lioctrine.  In  New  York  the  voters  demand  men 
in  whom  they  can  have  confidence,  and  the 
party  machines  are  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  that  demand.  And  so  through- 
out the  country  there  is  everywhere  visible 
this  search  for  vigorous,  trustworthy,  and  com- 
petent leadership.  Intense  as  was  the  pre- 
liminary combat  among  Republican  leaders 
in  luwa,  it  was  all  a  very  tame  affair  in  com- 
parison with  the  struggle  in  Georgia  for  the 


BOK.   HOKE  SUITH  OF  CEOBGIA. 

Democratic  nomination  for  the  governorship. 
The  two  chief  candidates  were  the  Hon.  Clark 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Conslitution 
and  a  widely  known  leader  in  Georgia  politics 
and  affairs,  and  the  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  also 
of  Atlanta,  formerly  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabi- 
net, a  prominent  lawyer  and  formerly  if  not 
now  proprietor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Their 
canvasa  of  the  State  will  not  be  forgotten  for 
half  a  century.  In  the  heat  of  the  fray,  their 
neM-spapei3  as  well  as  their  speeches  were  acri- 
monious beyond  all  admitted  rules  of  the  po- 
litical game,  and  dieir  hosts  of  friends  in  other 


States  will  Jiave  regretted  their  loss  of  temper 
and  of  reserve.  Another  prominent  candidate 
was  Col.  J.  H.  Estill,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  News.  Judge  Richard  B. 
Russell  was  also  in  the  field,  and  so  was  Col, 
James  H.  Smith,  famous  as  a  millionaire  farm- 
er in  north  Georgia.  The  primary  elections 
were  set  for  August  22,  and  the  State  conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  present  month.  Our 
pages  were  closed  for  the  press  too  early  to 
note  the  result  of  the  primary  elections.  Hoke 
Smith's  leading  i^ue  was  a  demand  for  a  new 
voting  test  that  would  practically  exclude 
negroes,  as  in  several  other  Southern  States. 
Clark  Howell  opposed  such  a  change  in  the 
franchise  laws.  Tom  Watson,  the  Populist, 
sided  with  Hoke  Smith  on  this  negro  issue, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  question  whether 
or  not  his  Populist  followers  would  get 
into  the  Democratic  primaries.  Howell  was 
charged  with  being  in  close  relationship  with 
railroads  and  corporations,  and  Smith  was 
charged  with  almost  every  crime  in  the 
penal  code. 

Amiricati     '^^'^    busincss    Conditions    of    the 
Busineat     country  were  never  more  promis- 
ing than  at  the  present  time.     Our 
wheat  crop  is  decidedly  the  largest  on  record, 
the  Government's  report  estimating  it  at  772,- 
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000,000.  The  coj-n  crop  is  also  expected  to 
exceed  that  of  last  year,  which  was  the  largest 
in  our  histor}'.  The  general  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  will  affect  all  other  lines  of  produc- 
tion. The  only  danger  is  that  continued  good 
fortune  may  promote  unwise  speculation.  The 
iron  and  steel  industr>'  is  taxed  to  its  utmost 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  been  able  to  resume  the 
payment  of  dividends  on  its  common  stock. 
This  company  is  a  notable  example  of  numer- 
ous industrial  amalgamations  that  have  been 
strengthening  themselves  by  using  a  large  part 
of  their  earnings  from  year  to  year  in  the  mak- 
ing of  permanent  improvements.  Wall  Street 
was  greatly  excited  last  month  over  the  un- 
expected raising  of  the  dividend  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad-  from  a  6  per  cent,  to  a  10 
per  cent,  annual  rate,  with  the  simultaneous 
announcement  of  the  payment  of  dividends  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
The  great  railroads  have  been  putting  so  much 
of  their  earnings  into  improvements  that  the 
general  public  has  not  realized  how  much 
money  they  are  making.  Meanwhile,  the  big 
men  on  the  inside  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing their  already  large  holdings  and  absorbing 
the  property  of  the  many  uninformed  and  dis- 
couraged outsiders. 

Sunday  Laws  Sunday  has  been  made  a  day  of 
in  Canada  obligatory  rest  by  parliamentary 
tance  enactment  in  Canada  and  France. 
In  accordance  with  a  measure  passed  by  the 
late  session  of  thd  Canadian  parliament,  with 
but  very  little  opposition,  Sunday  will  be  a 
legalized  day  of  rest  throughout  the  Do- 
minion, beginning  March  next.  The  govern- 
ment realized  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
religious  and  industrial  differences  and  there- 
fore, ver>'  wisely,  based  the  legislation  on 
humanitarian  grounds — the  need  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest.  Works  of  "  necessity  and 
mercy "  will  be  permitted,  but  all  trading, 
"  work  for  remuneration,"  theatricals,  sports, 
"  ariiusements  for  gain,"  the  publication,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  newspapers,  and  all  rail- 
road operations  are  prohibited,  with  heavy 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  law.  No  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  or  railroad  employee,  or  any 
other  industry  calling  for  Sunday  work,  can 
be  required  to  perform  such  work  unless  dur- 
ing the  other  six  days  he  be  allowed  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours  without  labor.  In 
France,  Socialism  has  accomplished  what 
neither  Roman  Catholicism  nor  Puritanism 
could  bring  about.  The  new  Sunday  law, 
passed  with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  was  a 


government  measure  and  its  passage  is  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  clerical  denunciations  of 
the  Republic  as  godless  because  it  has  de- 
clined to  be  ultramontane.  The  law  makes 
.  compulsory  cessation  from  Sunday  labor,  with 
certain  definite  exceptions.  A  special  clause 
authorizes  the  ministers  interested  to  suspend 
fifteen  times  a  year  a  day  of  rest  in  establish- 
ments under  state  control  or  private  estab- 
lishments where  work  is  going  on  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense.  The  bill  also  allows 
masters  and  employees  in  hotels,  bakeries,  res- 
taurants, hospitals,  drug  stores,  newspaper  of- 
fices, and  such  places  to  so  arrange  their 
work  that  employees  who  work  on  Sunday 
shall  rest  on  some  other  day  of  the  week.  The 
Belgian  parliament  has  recently  enacted  simi- 
lar legislation  and,  early  in  August,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  British  Lords  and  Commons 
issued  a  report  on  Sunday  trading,  in  which  a 
strong  recommendation  is  made  for  further 
legislation  to  maintain  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest> 
not  only  on  religious  and  moral  grounds,  but 
"  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  the  strength  of  the  community." 

Politics  When  the  British  parliament 
and  Education  closed  its  sessions  (on  August  4), 
ngan  ^j^^  education  bill,  introduced  in 
April  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  President  of 
the  Education  Board,  had  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  192.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  been  already  considered  in  these 
pages.  Its  main  features,  as  modified  by  de- 
bate and  amendment,  are  thus  summarized  in 
the  cable  dispatches: 

From  January  i.  1908,  all  schools  maintained 
by  the  local  educational  authority  must  be  "  pro- 
vided '*  schools.  The  local  authority  has  power  to 
purchase  or  lease  the  existing  schools. 

Not  a  penny  of  public  money  is  to  be  used  in  de- 
nominational instruction. 

Teachers  will  be  appointed  by  the  local  author- 
ities without  any  religious  tests. 

All  schools  receiving  rates  will  give  the  same 
religious  education. 

Religious  instruction  may  be  given  in  these 
schools  two  mornings  a  week  by  arrangement  with 
the  local  authority. 

Attendance  will  not  be  compulsory  during  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  religious  instruction  will 
not  be  given  by  the  ordinary  staff. 

There  will  be  a  further  grant  of  $5,000,000  from 
the  exchequer  for  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

A  National  Educational  Council  is  provided  for 
Wales. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  will  no  doubt  be  radically  amended, 
if  not  practically  vetoed.  Other  impor- 
tant measures  left  unfinished  at  the  dose 
of  Parliament  were  the  Irish  Laborers*  Cot- 
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tage  Bill  (in  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords)  and  the  Colonial  Marriages  Bill 
(which  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons).  The  appointment 
of  an  educational  council  for  Wales  and 
the  public  announcement  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Vernon  Perie,  Liberal  member  for  North 
Aberdeen,  that  at  the  next  session  he  would 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate parliament  for  Scotland  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  trend  against  imperialism,  and 
should  give  encouragement  to  Irish  Home 
Rulers.  Perhaps  the  most  important  inter- 
national event  in  London  during  late  July 
was  the  congress  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  at  which  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  by  his  speech 
in  support  of  international  arbitration.  The 
resolution  of  the  committee  on  arbitration,  as 
amended  by  Mr.  Br>'an,  will  be  inserted  in  the 
proposed  model  treaty  on  arbitration  to  the 
next  Hague  conference.  The  resolution  is  as 
follows: 

If  a  disagreement  should  arise  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  which  is  not  one  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  they  shall  not  resort  to  any  act  of 
hostility  before  separately  or  jointly  inviting,  as 
the  cause  may  necessitate,  the  formation  of  an  in- 
ternational commission  of  inquiry  or  med'ation  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers.  This 
requisition  will  take  place,  if  necessary,  according 
to  article  8  of  the  Hague  convention  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  conflicts. 

A  cotkMtihticn  ^^  ^^  '^^  ^^y^  ^^  ^^^  British  par- 
/orfAe        liament,  the  Secretary  of  the  Co- 

Transvaal        j^^.j        q^^  j^j^.         ^yinston 

Churchill,  outlined  (on  August  i)  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  plans  of  the  Liberal 
government  for  a  constitution  for  the  Trans- 
vaal, in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  special  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Manhood  suffrage  is  established,  al- 
though the  rule  of  "  one  man  one  vote  "  does 
not  apply  to  the  negro  population.  The  ballot 
is  secret,  and  every  adult  male  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  has  been  a  resident  for  six 
months,  except  members  of  the  British  garri- 
son, is  entitled  to  vote.  The  assembly  will  con- 
sist of  69  salaried  members  elected  for  five 
years  each.  The  upper  house  will  consist,  for 
the  present,  of  15  members,  appointed  by  the 
crown;  but  it  is  announced  that  in  the  near 
future  It  is  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to 
abolish  this  and  have  only  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature. The  general  lines  of  the  old  Boer 
magisterial  districts  are  followed,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  census  figures  of  1904  the  Rand 
will  have  32  members,  Pretoria  6,  Krugers- 
dorp  I,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  30.    The 


constitution  will  prohibit  Chinese  contract 
labor,  and  no  more  coolies  will  be  imported 
into  the  country  after  November  15.  Either  the 
English  or  the  Dutch  language  can  be  used 
for  public  business,  and  naturalization  is  made 
easy,  but  the  Boers'  request  for  woman's  suf- 
frage is  denied.  A  similar  constitution  is 
promised  soon  to  the  Orange  Free  State.  Con- 
sidering that  neither  British  nor  Boers  can 
secure  a  majority  of  more  than  two  or  three  in 
the  new  house,  and  that,  although  neither 
side  received  just  what  it  asked  for,  substan- 
tial concessions  were  made  to  both,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  result  is  really  a  fair  and 
equitable  compromise.  The  proposals  of  the 
government  were  attacked  sharply  in  the  par- 
liament by  ex-Premier  Balfour  and  others,  but 
the  ministry  was  supported  by  a  test  vote  of 
316  to  83. 

Germany  '^^  w^orld  long  ago  recognized 
and  the  the  fact  that,  whether  it  praised  or 
blamed,  it  could  not  possibly  ig- 
nore the  German  Kaiser.  During  the  past 
month  his  versatile  genius  and  restless  energy 
have  been  manifested  in  three  or  four  different 
directions.  Noteworthy  among  these  was  his 
reception  of  King  Edward  of  England,  who 
crossed  the  Channel  in  his  royal  yacht  and  met 
the  Kaiser  at  Friedrichshof  on  the  morning  of 
August  15.  The  meeting  between  the  two 
monarchs  was  most  cordial,  and  although  it 
is  officially  denied  that  any  political  signifi- 
cance attached  to  the  visit,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  permanent  under- 
secretary of  the  British  foreign  office,  accom-! 
panied  King  Edward,  and  Foreign  Secretary 
Tschirschki-und  Bogendorff,  the  Kaiser.  It  is 
probable  that  the  monarchs  discussed  the  near 
Eastern  problem,  and  perhaps  formulated 
some  advice  to  their  brother  ruler,  Czar  Nich-. 
olas.  A  very  dramatic  exploit  of  the  Kaiser's 
was  his  visit,  on  July  18,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  the  opening  and  examination  of  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  great  Charlemagne.  His  maj- 
esty also  (early  in  August),  made  a  rather 
remarkable  speech  on  Socialism,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  "  red  danger  "  was  more  to 
be  feared  than  the  "  yellow  peril."  Then, 
to  be  sure,  William  IL  has  now  the  reflected 
glory  of  being  a  grandfather,  his  first  grand- 
child, a  boy,  having  been  born  to  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William  on  July  4.  Ger- 
man commercial  prosperity  continues  and  in- 
creases. Her  exports  mount  at  a  faster  rate 
than  her  imports.  Her  colonial  activity 
spreads  over  a  greater  territor>'  and  involves 
greater   enterprise.     Unfortunately,   all   this 
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ith  it  some  of  the  corruption  which 
1  be  inevitable  to  great  commercial 
prosperity.  There  has  been  a  scandal  in  the 
German  colonial  administration,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Prussian  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, Dr.  von  Podbielski,  has  been  dismissed 

for  his  connection _.  

with  certain  dis- 
honest contracts 
made  with  the  gov- 
ernment for  sup- 
plies to  be  used  in 
the  South  African 
war  against  the 
Herreros.  The 
Prussian  "  beam- 
ter  "  is  justly 
famed  for  his  in- 
tegrity, but  the  op- 
portunity to  get 
rich  quickly  out  of 
inferior  races  has 
apparently  proved 
irresistible  to  him. 
Up  to  the  present,  by  the  way,  Germany's 
South  African  war  has  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

TUfPopt't  While  we  do  not  know  as  yet  the 
Ripiyto  text  of  the  Pope's  encyclical  of 
"""■  August  I,  replying  to  the  request 
of  the  French  bishops  for  instruction  as  to  the 
course  they  ought  to  pursue  regarding  the 
separation  law  in  France,  the  telegraphic 
dispatches  and  the  comments  in  French  news- 
papers indicate  its  general  purport.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dispatches,  based  on  a  summary 
which  appeared  in  the  Osserfalore  Romano, 
the  clerical  organ  of  Rome,  on  August  14,  the 
document  declares  that  the  decision  in  this 
matter  was  deferred  because  of  its  great  im- 
portance, and  (the  encyclical  is  addressed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Richard) 
"  through  a  charitable  feeling  for  the  great 
services  your  nation  has  rendered  to  the 
Church."  His  Holiness  indorses  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  French  priesthood,  disai>- 
proving  of  the  separation  law,  and  declares 
that  "  concerning  cultural  associations  such  as 
the  law  prescribes,  we  decree  absolutely  that 
they  cannot  be  formed  without  a  violation  of 
the  sacred  rights  which  are  the  life  itself  of 
the  Church."  His  Holiness  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  'other  possible  associations  which  may 
be  legal  and  canonical,  despairing,  however, 
of  finding  any.    He  says: 

As  this  hope  fails  us  and  the  law  remains  as  it 


is,  we  declare  it  is  not  permissible  to  try  these 
oClier  kinds  of  association  so  long  as  Ihcy  do  not 
establish  in  the  most  legal  and  most  positive  way 
that  the  divine  constitution  of  Ibe  Church,  the  im- 
mutable rights  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
bishops,  and  their  authority  over  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church,  particularly  the  sacred  edi- 
fices, will  be  irrevocably  protected  by  such  associa- 
tions. We  cannot  wish  otherwise  without  betray- 
ing our  sacred  charge  and  producing  the  ruin  of 
the  Church  in  France. 

The  document  further  urges  the  bishops  to 
adopt  all  means  within  the  law  to  organize 
themselves,  assuring  them  of  Papal  cooperation 


M.    A.    BRIAND,    MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION    AND   PUBLIC 

<Who  will  entorre  the  French  Church  Separation  I.«w.) 

and  support.  The  Pope,  however,  advises 
against  seditious  or  violent  action,  and  declares 
that  firmness  -will  give  better  results  than  vio- 
lence. The  encyclical  says  that  it  foresees 
"  the  recriminations  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  will  make  against  the  decree,"  even 
asserting  that  "we  do  not  seek  the  salvation 
of  the  Church,  but  that  the  form  of  the  repub- 
lic in  France  is  odious  to  us." 

We  indignantly  denounce  such  insinuations  as 
false.  The  makers  of  this  law  have  not  sought 
separation,  but  oppression.  While  affirming  their 
desire  for  peace  they  have  made  atrocious  war 
afcainst  religion.  They  hurl  a  brand  of  the  most 
violent  discord,  thus  arraying  one  citizen  against 
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another,  to  tlic  K<^3t  detriment  of  public  welfare. 
\Vc  have  patiently  aiipporteiJ  injustice  after  in- 
justice through  love  of  the  French  nation,  and  arc 
tinally  asked  lo  overstep  the  last  limit  of  our 
apastiilic  duties,  and  we  declare  our  inability  to 
Dverstep  them.  Let  the  responsibility  rest  with 
those  whcKic  haired  has  gone  to  such  e 


4  ctmiitna* »  ^^'   ^^^  provisions  of  the  French 
tut  Stparativi  separation  law,  recently  passed,  it 
""  it  will  be  remembered,  state  sup- 

port is  to  be  withdrawn  from  all  denomina- 
tional schools  and  congregations  in  December 
of  the  present  year.  The  effect  of  this  law 
wnli  be  to  overthrow  the  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  I'rance.     Up  to 


:  of  i 
priests  had  been  stati 
churches  official  bodie 
public  church  ser\'ica 
hcrafter. 


the  bishops  and 
functionaries  and  the 
In  Older  to  conduct 
according  to  the  law 
cultuelles"  must  be 
fonncd.  These  are  virtuallj'  hoards  of  trus- 
tees, n^Minsible  for  the  maintenance  of  wor- 
ship, and,  in  gen- 
eral, for  all  the 
actions  of  the 
Church.  Further, 
quoting  literally 
from  the  separa- 
tion act: 

In  defanit  of  any 
auociation  to  take 
over  the  property 
of  an  establishment 
of  pnblic  wonhip, 
this  property  will  be 
assiBRCO'  by  decree 
to  the  town  cstab- 
Itshments  of  charity 
and  beneficence  sit- 
uated within  the 
territorial  limits  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict in  question. 

The  Pope's  en- 
O'clical  is  a  chal- 
lenge  to   this  law 

and  virtually  a  call  to  arms  addressed  to 
P'rench  Catholics.  In  a  second  encyclical,  con- 
taining more  minute  instructions  to  the  French 
clerg}'.  His  Holiness  repeats  his  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  Church  submitting 
to  the  lay  aiisociations,  but,  in  its  wording, 
nevertheless,  this  encyclical  leaves  open  a  pos- 
sibility for  some  future  understanding  which 
shall  be  both  legal  and  canonical. 

Bimificam    ^*  '*  '^'^''trult  for  US  in  the  United 

»/(»•       States,  who  have  seen   the   pros- 

"""  "■    perity  and  progress  of  American 

Catholicism,    absolutely    separate    from    any 

l^ovemmental  support  or  interference,  to  tm- 


CuA^V*',  tWS,  ir  LfmirrwaaJ  &•  Unda-atti. 


derstand  the  opposition  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
French  hierarchy  to  'the  separation  law  in  the 
Republic,  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  while  in  this  country  the  government  in 
its  attitude  toward  the  Church  is  neutral,  in 
France  it  is  unfriendly.  In  this  country,  also. 
Catholic  people  are  accustomed  to  support  their 
church  by  direct  voluntary  contributions, 
while  in  France  they  are  not.  It  has  been 
hinted  by  a  high  Catholic  dignitary,  who  de- 
clines to  give  his  name,  but  vi-ho  is  ijuoted  in 
the  Tempi,  that  while  the  provisions  of  the 
present  French  law  in  this  miglit  be  accepted, 
if  the  Papal  consent  were  fully  gained  in  this 
case,  other  Catholic  states  might  impose  simi- 
lar laws,  and  this  would  he  the  ruin  of  the 
political  power  of  the  Church,  "  It  is  better," 
observes  this  churchman,  "  to  attempt  a  su- ' 
preme  effort  of  emancipation  while  the  Church 
finds  herself  in  possession  of  her  temples  and 
her  property,  and  while  the  faithful  are  not 
yet  accustomed  to  a  regime  more  independent 
of  the  hierarchy."  The  date  of  the  bishops' 
meeting  to  consider  courses  of  action  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  will  probably  be  some  time  during 
the  present  month. 
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undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  electorate  are  behind  the  present 
government  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Church. 
Just  how  quickly  this  support  would  be  con- 
verted into  violent  opposition  if  the  forcible 
disbandment  of  churches  was  attempted  the 
future  only  can  show.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  at  heart  the  vast  majority  of 
Frenchmen  are  still  devout  Catholics. 

Difviutian  of  "  "^^^  Duma  is  dead  I  Long 
tKe  live  the  Duma!  "  In  these  words, 
""'"'  "*"'■  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
the  British  Premier,  in  a  speech  (on  July  33) 
before  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
London,  expressed  the  feelings  and  hopes  of 
the  civilized  world,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
simply  paraphrased  the  words  of  the  imperial 
manifesto,  which  on  July  23  dissolved  Russia's 
first  parliament.  Following  this  imperial  an- 
nouncement a  second  governmental  decree 
accepted  the  resignatioh  of  Premier  Gore- 
mykin  and  announced  the  appointment  nf 
Minister  Stoiypin,  formerly  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  succeed 
him.    In  his  ukase  the  Czar  said : 

A  cruel  disappoinlment  has  befallen  our  ex- 
pectations. The  representatives  of  the  nation,  in- 
stead of  applying  themselves  to  the  work  of  pro- 
ductive legislaiion,  sirayed  into  a  sphere  beyond 
their  competence  and  have  been  making  comments 
on  the  imperfeclions  of  the  Fundamental  Laws. 
which  can  rnly  be  modified  by  our  imperial  will. 
In  short,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have 
undertaken  really  illegal  acts,  such  as  an  appeal 
to  the  nation  by  parliament.  The  peasants,  dis- 
turbed by  such  anomalies,  seeing  no  hope  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  lot,  resorted  in  a  number  of 
districts  to  open  pillage,  destruction  of  other  peo' 
pie's  property,  and  disobedience  of  law. 

The  Imperial  Controller,  General  von 
Schwanenbach,  made  a  similar  statement  for 
publication.    He  said: 

You  can  tell  the  -American  people  that  this  step 
was  forced  upon  the  Government  as  the  only  way 
of  cxIricatiuB  the  country  from  the  horrible  reipn 
of  blond  and  terrorism  which  prevails.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  present  Parliament  does  not  mean 
a  rettim  to  irresponsible  absolutism.  The  past  is 
dead  forever.  From  his  Majesty's  own  lips  I  can 
assure  you  that  he  still  believes  in  the  principle  of 
popular  representation  and  firmly  intends  to  ad- 
here to  it :  but  he  became  convinced  that  the 
present  Parliament  was  elected  imder  abnormal 
conditions,  and  did  not  represent  the  true  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  nation. 

From  two  to  three  hundred  meni- 
"olffS^'     bers  of  the  outlawed   parliimoit 

immediately  journeyed  to  Viborgi 
Finland,  and  there,  reorganizing  under  i^u- 
lar    officers,    they    prepared,    disouKd,    mi 


The  fear  of  other  countries  pass- 
'* "^/Srt?'"''"^  separation  laws  finds  ground 

in  the  present  situation  in  Spain, 
where,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  clergy 
to  permit  burial  in  consecrated  cemeteries 
to  persons  married  by  the  civil  form  only, 
the  Dominguez  ministry  has  just  intro- 
duced a  bill  making  all  religious  associa- 
tions subject  to  the  same  law  as  indus- 
trial corporations.  M.  Bnand,  French  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  de- 
clares that,  while  no  modification  of  the  sepa- 
ration law  is  possible,  "  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity to  repeat  the  experiment  of  the  forcible 
taking  of  church  inventories.  It  is  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  any  attempt  will  be  made 
to  dose  the  churches  by  force,"  It  is  to  be 
hoped  and  expected  that  some  modat  vwrndt 
will  be  arrived  at  in  France.  If  not.  there  are 
stormy  times  ahead  for  the  Republic     It  is 
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adopted  an  answer  to  the  Czar's  decree  by 
which  their  chamber  had  been  dissolved. 
Their  manifesto,  which  was  formally  ad- 
dressed "  to  the  people,  from  the  popular  rep- 
resentatives of  the  citizens  of  all  Russia,"  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Duma  at 
Vihorg,  except  Count  Heyden.  Dr.  Stakho- 
vich,  and  Prince  Lvov.  After  enumerating 
the  reforms  which  the  Duma  tried  to  bring 
about,  the  address  declared: 

The  Govemrnenl  promises  to  convoke  a  new 
ntima  seven  months  heiice.  Russia  must  remain 
without  popular  representation  for  seven  whole 
monlhs  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  standing  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  industry  and  commerce 
are  undermined,  when  the  whole  country  is  seeth- 
ing with  unrest  and  when  the  Ministry  has  defi- 
nitely shown  its  incapacity  to  do  justice  to  the 
popular  needs.  For  seven  months  the  Government  . 
will  act  arbitrarily,  will  fight  against  the  popular 
movement  in  order  to  obtain  a  pliable,  subservient 
Duma.  Should  it  succeed,  however,  in  completely 
suppressing  the  popular  movement,  the  Goveni- 
ment  will  convoke  no  Duma  at  all. 

Citizens,  stand  up  for  the  trampled  on  rights 
of  popular  representation  and  for  the  imperial 
Duma.  Russia  must  not  remain  a  day  without 
popular  representation.  You  possess  the  means  of 
acquiring  it.  The  Government  has,  without  Iho 
assent  of  the  popular  representatives,  no  right  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  people  nor  to  summon  the 
people  to  military  service.  Therefore  you  are, 
now  that  the  Government  has  di.ssolved  the  Duma, 
justified  in  giving  neither  money  nor  soldiers. 

Should  the  Government,  however,  contract  loans 
in  order  to  procure  funds,  such  loans  will  be  in- 
valid without  the  consent  of  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives. The  Russian  people  will  never  ac- 
knowledge them,  and  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  them.  Accordingly,  until  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives arc  summoned,  do  not  give  a  kopeck  to 
the  throne  or  a  wldier  to  the  army. 


While  the  outside  world  cannot 
"^A^'iuZ'^^^V    admiring    the    self-restraint, 

the  moderation,  and  the  capacity 
for  self-government  evident  in  this  appeal  of 
the  Duma  to  the  Russian  people,  it  remains 
evident  that,  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  events, 
it  was  necessarj'  for  Emperor  Nicholas  to  dis- 
solve parliament.  He  had  to  do  this  or  re- 
peal the  "  Fundamental  Law,"— that  is,  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  part  of  his  power 
or  disperse  by  force  the  representative  as- 
sembly which  insisted  upon  sharing  that 
power.  To  his  Majesty  and  all  the  partisans 
of  the  autocratic  ri-gime,  the  Duma  was  only 
a  revolutionary  club,  which.  Premier  Stolypin 
declared,  had  wasted  its  time  in  talking  and 
discussing  and  accomplishing  nothing.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  fact  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
permitted  in  the  Duma,  and  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  its  debates  by  the  press,  really  made 
it  a  national  organ  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. Millions  of  peasants  throughout  the 
country  watched  the  struggle  for  "  land  and 
liberty  "  as  reported  in  the  press,  and,  by  hun- 
dreds of  telegrams,  addresses,  and  resolutions 
of  approval,  cheered  on  parliament  in  its 
work  and  appealed  for  further  advance. 
These  documents  and  communications  were 
also  published  abroad.  Russia  began  to  find 
herself.  In  the  words  of  a  Liberal  writer  in 
the  Nasha  Zhizn  (Our  Life),  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, "  One-third  of  the  people  understand 
the  situation  now.  Give  us  two  months  more 
and  we  will  enlighten  the  other  two-thirds." 
It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  Russian 
people  will  never  return  to  the  autocracy. 
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■■Btmrn-  ^"  ^"  interview  granted  the  Asso- 
HandsS^^  ci'ated  Press  representative  immc- 
e/orm  djatdy  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Duma,  Premier  Stoiypin  declared  that  strong' 
handed  reform  was  to  be  the  keynote  of  his 
administration.  In  spite  of  all  reports  to  the 
contrary,  he  declared,  there  had  been  no  coup 
d'etat.  Nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  consti- 
tutional methods  as  laid  down  in  the  "  Funda- 
mental Law."  There  would  be  no  return  to 
the  policy  of  reaction,  although  a  number  of 
."  arrests,  expulsions,  and  other  measures  of 
administrative  order  arc  indispensable  under 
the  present  circumstances,"  Several  members 
of  the  outlawed  parliament  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  but  the  liberty  of  the  great  ma- 
jority was  not  interfered  with,  the  govern- 
ment evidently  fearing  to  proceed  with  a  high 
hand  against  "  the  best  men  of  Russia,"  which 
the  Emperor  had  summoned  to  assist  him.  In 
a  subsequent  governmental  declaration  it  was 
announced  that  a  new  Duma  would  meet  in 
March,  next  (the  words  of  the  imperial  de- 
cree are:  "We  affirm  our  immutable  inten- 
"ion  of  keeping  the  institution,  and  we  appoint 
March  5,  1907,  as  the  date  of  the  convocation 
of  the  new  Duma."),  and  that  elections  for 
membership  in  this  body  would  be  held  in  No- 
vember and  December.     Certain  new  restric- 


A    KANnrSTATlOJitlF   RUSSIAN    LOYALTY. 

(Tb«  CMr  and  hli  uncle,  the  OnDd  Duke  NIcbolai. 
fMltBR  the  Mnp  of  the  guard  reglmentH  at  Kru- 
nojrc  Balo,  •nlalmed  br  tbe  loldlera.) 


tions,  however,  will  be  put  upon  the  powers 
of  parliament,  and  it  is  specifically  provided 
for  in  advance  that  "  all  leg;isIation  dealing 
with  the  power  of  the  throne  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people  shall  originate  only  from  the 
Czar  and  his  ministers." 

Whoiiiait  Meanwhile,  the  campaign  of  re- 
Rtpnttion  pression  has  actually  been  con- 
'"  ""  ■  tinued.  The  "  strong  hand " 
of  Minister  Stolypin's  programme  is  ver>' 
evident;  the  "  reform "  is  not  yet  visible. 
Of  the  eighty-seven  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, only  five  are  now  under  a  normal 
administration.  Forty  are  under  martial 
law,  twenty-seven  under  "  extraordinary 
protection,"  and  fifteen  have  what  the 
Russians  call  "  reenforced  protection."  The 
minister  himself  is  believed  to  be  an  honest 
man,  somewhat  imbued  with  Liberalism,  and 
an  administrator  of  some  real  ability. 
Whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  hold  out 
against-  the  clamor  of  the  Reactionaries,  who 
believe  they  have  been  victorious,  for  still 
other  repressive  measures  remains  to  be  seen. 
Several  changes  in  the  ministry  were  made  at 
the  same  time  as  the  appointment  of  Premier 
Stoiypin.  Prince  Vassilchikov  becomes  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Isvolski,  brother  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  succeeds 
Prince  Schakmatov  as  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod;  and  Mr.  Filossovov  becomes  Minister 
of  Commerce. 

Those  Conservative  members  of 
the  Duma  who  refused  to  sign 
the  Viborg  manifesto,  in  con- 
junction with  other  Moderates,  also  drew 
up  an  address  to  the  Russian  people, 
pleading  for  moderation,  and  announcing 
the  formation  of  a  ne%v  party,  to  be  known 
as  the  Party  of  Pacific  Regeneration.  They 
hold  that  the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  announce  their  belief  in  the 
government's  sincerity  in  its  promise  of  a  new- 
Duma.  The  verdict  of  their  constituents  on 
this  attitude  has  been  rather  startling.  .Sev- 
eral of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  long 
known  as  prominent  in  zemstvo  work  and  at- 
tached to  this  aforesaid  Moderate  group  have 
just  been  candidates  for  reelection  and  have 
been  defeated.  The  Radical  groups  of  the 
outlawed  parliament  issued,  on  July  30,  sui 
address  to  the  army  and  navy,  which  wa< 
indorsed  by  the  central  committees  of  all  the 
proletariat  organizations,  calling  upon  the 
military  to  join  the  people  in  their  vnrHn 
against    the    "  criminal    government."     The 
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substance  of  this  address  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

Will  you  slioot  the  people,  shed  Ihe  blood  of  the 
people,  and  Iranslix  the  people's  breasts  with  bayo- 
nct^i?  Remember  thai  you  are  the  children  of 
peasants,  that  you  are  the  children  of  the  Russian 
[K-npIc,  and  (hat  in  the  villages  where  you  were 
bom  your  own  brothers  who  are  remaining  home 
are  aNo  aeitalinff,  are  also  demanding  land  and 
liberty,  anil  that  the  government  is  sending  olher 
ircyips  to  shoot  and  beat  Ihem.  Why  will  you  de- 
fend the  Roveriimenl  ?  .  .  .  Soldiers  and  sailorj 
^we,  ihe  legally  elected  representatives  of  the 
pt'a«ants  and  workinsmen,  declare  to  you  thai 
without  Parliament  the  government  is  illegal. 
Orders  which  il  mav  now  issue  have  no  legal 
lurcc.     We  call  on  yon. 

stoiupin  ^"  reply  to  this  appeal,  Premier 
Sfliw  Soiaitri  Stolvpin  announces  that  the   gov- 

are  L«,n,.  p^„^pj,t  is  absolutely  certain  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the  troops.  He 
points  to  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  the 
Emperor  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  his  Guards  at 
Krasnoye-Selo.  In  spite  of  his  cheerful  as- 
surances, however,  at  this  same  visit  an  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  life  r.f  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  who  is  hated  for  his  reactionary 
tendencies,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  pos- 
sible dictator  in  case  reaction  actually 
triumphs.  The  attempt  was  made  by  members 
of  the  Imperial  Guards,  It  is  probably  true 
that  as  a  whole  the  troops  are  not  as  yet  dis- 
affected. The  great  majority  of  them  are  prob- 
ably still  devoted  to  the  Czar,  but  the  work  of 
disintegration  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  end 
will  come,- — perhaps  sooner  than  the  revolu- 
tionists themselves  expect.  A  real  revolution, 
in  which  the  army  will  join,  to  begin  with  a 
general  strike,  is  confidently  predicted  by  the 
Radicals  in  October  or  November,  when  the 
peasants  have  taken  in  their  harvest  and  the 
next  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer  is  due. 

A  gigantic  military  conspiracy, 
'««(*M/m°*  aiming  at  the  simultaneous  cap- 
ture of  Russia's  three  great  sea 
fortresses, — Sveaborg,  Kronstadt,  and  Sevas- 
topol,— planned  by  the  Revolutionat^-  League, 
was  prematurely  brought  to  light  by  the 
mutiny  at  the  first-named  stronghold  on  July 
31.  Sveaborg,  which  is  a  strong  fortification 
guarding  the  Finnish  city  of  Helsingfors,  con- 
sists of  seven  small  rock-islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  all  but  one  of  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers.  The  sappers  and 
ievcn  companies  of  artillery,  with  some  of  the 
infantry,  suddenly  attacked  their  officers,  and 
the  entire  garrison  fiamed  out  in  revolt.    Ma- 


chine guns  and  other  munitions  were  seized, 
and  later  on  the  other  island  of  Skatudden, 
nearer  the  mainland,  was  also  captured.  It 
looked  as  though  several  of  the  naval  vessels 
would  also  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers, 
one  of  them,  the  cruiser  Painyat  Azova,  be- 
ing actually  captured  and  held  by  the  revo- 
lutionists for  twenty-four  hours.  By  the  aid 
of  the  warships  in  the  harbor,  the  mutiny  was 
soon  put  down  with  a  lois  of  between  five 
and  six  hundred  lives  on  both  sides.  Follow- 
ing the  aflair  at  Sveaborg,  another  premature 
and  unsuccessful  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
sailors  at  Kronstadt,  which,  it  will  be  rcmem- 
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bered,  guards  St.  Petersburg.  This,  however, 
was  also  soon  put  down,  and  the  general  strike 
which  was  expected  to  follow  upon  these  out- 
breaks did  not  take  place,  most  of  the  organ- 
izations refusing  to  obey  the  call.  Although 
these  revolts  were  premature  and  soon  put 
down,  thereby  damaging  the  prestige  of  the 
revolutionary  organizations,  the  mutiny  at 
Kronstadt  lasted  long  enough  to  make  the 
Czar  eager  to  leave  Petcrhof,  the  palace  of 
which  stands  on  the  coast  under  the  veiy 
guns  of  the  dtadcl  port 
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The  answer  of  the  Russian  people 
12!L!!f^  to  the  dissolution  of  their  repre- 
senrative  body  was  nrst  an  omi- 
nous sf.ence,  and  then  a  number  of  serious 
murlnics  in  the  army  and  navy,  followed  by 
the  opening  of  a  terrorist  campaign  of  an 
exren:  and  violence  hitherto  unparalleled.  As- 
sassinations and  outrages  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  wholesale,  particularly  in  Poland.  The 
as5Wcia::ons  of  reactionar>-  fanatics  known  as 
the  "  Black  Hundreds  "  have  announced  that 
for  even-  assassination  by  the  revolutionists 
they  will  kill  some  prominent  Radical,  and  Dr. 
Her/enstein.  a  prominent  Jewish  leader  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  in  the  outlawed  par- 
liament, was  assassinated  on  August  I  in  his 
home  in  Finland,  as  the  first  victim  in  this 
campaign.  However,  as  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  out- 
lines the  situation  in  his  editorial  statement  in 
the  C*int€mporary  Retiew,  "  if  the  plight  of 
the  Duma  is  pitiable,  that  of  the  crown  is 
much  worse." 

It  lu'i  ciKvitKHK  evils  to  answer  for.  But  it  is 
natvirallx.  ikh  <invrnaiurally, blameworthy,  whereas 
it  ts  ttow  made  ait^werable  for  every  misfortune, 
ev^^rv  caUiuiiy,  that  overtakes  the  land.  The 
Crjir  h^mxclt.  who  but  yesterday  was  the  most 
|V*cMu*.  Nv^xerfijtn  vm  the  globe,  is  virtually  im- 
l^nw^tcvl  m  lVtcrv>t  or  in  Czarskoye  Selo.  Gen- 
era! Imvv  ba<  Nwme  invisible.  In  the  interior 
juuA'vhx  !<  raittixuu.  In  the  province  of  Voronesh 
the  ivavints  have  iust  annihilated  twenty  estates. 
Vho  j:o\vTt««cnt  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pn- 
«ui\  t'siivijojw  ot  a  jivneniment :  it  cannot  pro- 
Uvi  l^tc  sUkI  pivnvrtv.  not  even  the  lives  and  prop- 
citivs  ot  r:x  own  men.  In  the  very  prisons  it  is 
ivxxc«\'<<  Ihc  hvHi<es  of  detention,  which  are 
Lsl  to  N'  wjuntcd  by  "the  really  best  men  in 
kux>!a ""  aiv  NvVMcs  of  disorder  and  bloodshed,  be- 
kMvinv  the  nnMatcs.  awarv  of  the  universal  contempt 
ui  \^hKh  tV  authv^ritios  are  held,  frequently 
HUKiHx  ,»"st  ^»^Mk  the  rules  and  regulations.  Not 
ov"  lu  .n»:.i.i!x  Ktvtaoks  and  on  Kittleships  are 
tbv  <v*\vi«nK'»u  uunUmh.  Mence.  the  Czar  was 
UwN  toKxsl  lo  hunrhsite  himself  and  his  country 
lo  ,iM  v^Mv»t  uiUMKilVle^l  in  the  history  of  civil- 
Mvst  ^M0oi>x  ^>  ixMuestii^  the  British  C.oyemment 
»KH  Vn^  xv'nI  a  Htu^duMi  to  Russian  waters.  i 
l^^sV  >.M^,vi  >«  ni>  ^^x>"  hou.e,"  is  what  his  mes- 
vUc  r^»v;»-AS^  tsv  \iid  this  ,nvowal  he  made  to 
O^Nm^N  vt^xvi«»*^iu,  -  Why  a;^s  he  not  make 
Ix  ix'  vA  s^vu.  ^sNVtv '  ^  deiMUies  of  the  Duma  ask. 
M^x  x^wo  i^H^W  WAHiUI  seem  to  be  the  last 
^.  tv  ^^u^ht  KM  4JvK>^.  .Wnling  to  rfppm 
,M^   w^Hsl   AUth.Mtt>.   ^41 K    ii>   August.   Czar 

NuM..  h.^a  .vtxi,iu>  't^^r^'/";!  ^'Lf  7^ 

Ktitsh^h>h^^t  ^^«  Aujivist  ts)  n>  aJvjse  htm  as 
Xxx  hou  trtt  he  ou>iht  to  trust  his  pet^ple. 

Rrp^>rtH  oi   «he   delibcrtte,   wcU- 

^iJfiKw-*   thought-out  intention  of  the  Jap- 

«v^»'«      ane»e  (it^vemment  to  nationiiliw 

priK^tlcally  «U  her  indu»tri«  and  exploit  Man- 


churia and  Korea  with  state  and  private  capi- 
tal receive  some  confirmation  from  the  recent 
observations  of  American  and  British  consuls 
in  Japan  and  China.  It  is  announced  au- 
thoritatively at  Tokio  that  a  company  is  about 
to  be  formed  by  the  government,  jointly  with 
private  capitalists,  for  the  working  and  de- 
velopment of  the  mines,  railways,  and  forests 
of  Manchuria.  A  number  of  new  steamship 
lines  are  projected,  and  extensive  plans  for 
the  financing  of  these  vast  enterprises  have 
been  matured.  Mr.  Jacob  SchiflF,  the  New 
York  banker,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
a  tour  of  the  island  empire,  is  (as  we  stated 
in  our  July  issue)  hearty  in  his  praise  of  the 
self-restraint  and  earnestness  of  the  Japanese 
people.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Mr.  SchiflF  declares  that 
in  Manchuria  Japan  will  compete  in  good 
faith.  There  is  to  be  expected,  he  declares, 
no  closing  of  the  door,  but  fair  warning  is 
given  that  Japan  means  to  dominate  the  East, 
and  that  commercial  advantages  there  can  be 
gained  only  by  fair  and  free  competition. 
The  killing  (on  July  i6  and  17)  of  five 
Japanese  seal-poachers,  and  the  wounding 
and  capture  of  a  number  of  others,  by  an 
American  guard  on  St.  Paul's  Island,  one  of 
the  Pribilov  group,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  was  a 
regrettable  incident,  but  it  will  cause  no  in- 
ternational complications.  It  is  true  that 
Japan  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 
for  protection  to  sealing  in  Bering  waters.  It 
remains  true,  also,  however,  that  these  Jap- 
anese fishermen  had  no  right  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  of  an  American  island.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  incident  may  result  in  another 
treaty,  making  Japan  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment to  prohibit  all  pelagic  sealing. 

MM   o  *    ^    Upon    the   opening   of   the    third 

Mr,  Root  and     ^*^     .  •  a-i      /  i-»- 

the  Rio  Fan- American  Conference  at  Rio 
Conference,  jangj^o,  on  July  23,  Sefior  Joaquim 
Nabuco  (Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States)  was  elected  president,  and  Secretary 
Root  and  Baron  Rio-Branco  (Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Brazil)  honorary  presidents.  The 
American  delegates  were  given  chairmanships 
on  several  important  committees,  including  the 
committee  on  the  Drago  Doctrine,  William  I. 
Buchanan;  commercial  relations.  Prof.  Paul 
Reinsch;  the  codification  of  laws.  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe;  patents,  ex-Governor  Montague;  sani- 
tation, Julio  Larrinaga,  Porto  Rican  commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States;  publications  and 
general  welfare,  Van  Leer  Polk.  Mr.  Gon- 
salo  Quesada,  Cuban  Minister  to  the  United 
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States,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 
At  this  writing  (August  20)  the  conference 
is  still  engaged  in  discussing  more  or  less  rou- 
tine business,  although  a  number  of  important 
subjects  have  come  up  for  debate.  The  ques- 
tions of  arbitration  and  the  Drago  Doctrine 
(opposing  the  collection  of  debts  from  govern- 
ments or  individuals  by  force)  are  the  thorny 
ones  before  the  gathering,  and  it  is  about  them 
that  the  most  widely  differing  opinions  will 
be  expressed.  Other  questions  of  continental 
interest  are  those  of  the  Pan-American  Rail- 
way and  port  regulations.  Sccretarj'  Root's 
visit  to  South  American  cities  has  been  one 
round  of  cordiality  and  ovation.  His  note- 
worthy diplomatic  speeches  at  Rio,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Montevideo  have  been  reported  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  words  of  the  Jornal  d'l 
Brazil,  of  Rio,  al!  South  America  heartily  joins 
in  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  sentence 
from  the  Rio  speech, — a  sentiment  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  upholding  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine :  "  We  wish  no  victories  but  those  of 
peace,  no  territory  except  our  own,  and  no 
sovereignty  except  sovereignty  over  ourselves, 
H-hich  we  deem  independence."  Mr.  Root 
left  Buenos  Ayres  for  Valparaiso,  early  in 
August,  but,  owing  to  the  earthquake,  con- 
fined his  visit  there  to  one  of  condolence. 


The  terrible  earthquake  at  Valpa- 
J*?o?^«.  "'S".  t:hile,  early  on  the  morning 

of  August  16,  following  within  a 
few'  montlis  of  the  destructive  earthquakes  in 
Alaska  and  California,  has  called  attention 
anew  to  the  seismic  belt  which  is  said  to  ex- 
extend  along  the  Pacific  coasts  of  l>oth  the 
American  continents.  Parallel  to  the  Chilean 
coast,  along  Its  2,300  miles,  is  the  same  moun- 
tain chain  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  along  this  chain  volcanic 
forces  are  in  constant  activity  of  some  sort. 
As  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  there  were 
t\vo  distinct  heavy  shocks,  about  ten  minutes 
apart,  at  Valparaiso,  and,  while  much  of  the 
destruction  of  life  and  propert)'  was  caused  by 
the  earthquake,  a  large  proportion  was  also 
due  to  the  fires  which  broke  out.  immediately 
afterward,  'rhr.ee  hundred  and  eight}'  distinct 
shocks  occurred  during  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  (August  17,  18,  and  19).  and  San- 
tiago, the  Chilean  capital,  seventy-five  miles  to 
the  southeast,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
towns, — including  Los  Andes,  Vena  del  Mar, 
and  other  places, — suffered  severely,  l-os 
Andes  (it  was  reported  on  August  20)  being 
practically  destroyed.  Several  landslidiN 
added  to  the  destruction.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  one  thousand  lives  were  lost,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  people  made  homeless 


of  the  di 

bcred  that,  with  telegraphic 
communication  practically 
unimpairetl,  the  most  inac- 
curate reports  of  the  San 
Francisco  disaster  were 
pven  to  the  outside  world 
durinE  the  first  few  days 
after  the  earthquake  and 
fire.  Communication  with 
Chile's  afflicted  cities  was 
cut  off  for  days,  and  even 
the  extent  of  the  damage  to 
the  capital  (Santiago)  is 
not  known  at  this  writing, 
although  it  is  reported  that 
the  capitol  building  has 
been  destroyed.  Santiago, 
however,  has  not  suffered 
like  its  port.  It  is  certain 
that  the  entire  business  sec- 
tion of  Valparaiso  is 
wrecked   and  much  of  it 
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burned,  while  many  government  buildings, 
— including  the  arsenal,  the  prefecture  of  po- 
lice, the  navy  department  building,  and  some 
schools, — have  been  badly  injured. 

Valparaiso,  which  is  the  principal 
ui'iojif     '•^^y  "^  ^^  South  American  we^t 

coast,  has  been  visited  by  earth- 
quakes many  times  In  the  past.  It  is  a  fortified 
seaport  and  a  manufacturing  town  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  largest  South  Ameri- 
can port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  from  150,000  to  160,000,  many  of 
English  and  German  stock.  The  city  is  built 
on  a  bowl-shaped  volcanic  formation,  which 
has  made  it  a  veritable  death  trap  in  an  event- 
uality of  this  kind.  The  volcanic  rock  upon 
which  the  city  is  erected  is  so  close  to  the 
mountain  side  that  there  is  no  escape  from  ihs 
south,  only  one  railroad  enters  from  the  north, 
and  the  sheer  hills  are  in  the  rear,  while  in 
front  is  the  bay,  and  beyond  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  precipitous  cliff 
formations  which  surround  the  city,  making 
elevating  railways  necessary  to  transport  the 
people  from  the  business  seaion  to  their  homes  ■ 
on  the  hills.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  the  low-made 
ground  of  Valparaiso  near  the  water's  edge 
suffered  most.  Wc  expect  to  give  our  readers 
next  month  an  article  on  Chile  and  Peru,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  economic  loss  this 
disaster  will  inflict  on  the  Chllenos, — and 
from  which  their  political  and  commercial 
rivals,  the  Peruvians,  are  sure  to  benefit. 


OF    VALPARAISO. 

in  Valparaiso  and  vicinity.  August  is  the 
Chilean  winter,  and  the  people,  gathered 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  in  fear  of  further 
earthquake  shocks,  suffered  from  exposure  to 
the  cold  and  lack  of  food  and  drinking  water. 
Martial  law  was  declared  in  Valparaiso  on 
the  i8th,  and  the  troops  assisted  in  the  work 
of  rescue  and  keeping  order.    The  exact  extent 


will  probably  not  be  known  for 
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(Almoat  totallr  deslrajcd  by  ttit  Mrthquake  of  Ancuat  18.) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  July  20  to  August  fO,  1906.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVBRNMBNT— AMERICAN. 

July  20. — Winston  Churchill  opens  the  reform 
campaign  for  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

July  22. — ^The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
issues  an  appeal  to  organized  labor  throughout  the 
country  to  become  active  in  independent  politics. 

July  24. — Secretary  Wilson  announces  that  the 
meat  law  will  permit  the  sale  of  foreign  meat 
products,  except  in  seaboard  States ....  Congress- 
man John  Sharp  Williams  is  renominated  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  Eighth  Mississippi  District. 

July  27. — Secretary  Wilson  issues  rules  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  meat  inspection  law. 

July  31. — A  conference  between  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  leading  railroad  man- 
agers of  the  country  is  held  in  Washington 

Michigan  Republicans  renominate  Fred.  M.  War- 
ner for  governor,  and  urge  the  election  of  United 
State  Senators  by  direct  vote. 

August  I. — Iowa  Republicans  renominate  Gov- 
ernor Albert  B.  Cummins  (see  page  201). 

August  2. — Michigan  Democrats  nominate 
Charles  H.  Kimmcrle  for  governor,  and  endorse 

William  J.   Bryan   for  the  Presidency North 

Dakota  Democrats  nominate  John  Burke  for  gov- 
ernor. 

August  7. — Iowa  Democrats  nominate  Claude 
R.  Porter  for  governor,  endorsing  the  candidacy 
of  William  J.  Bryan  for  the  Presidency. 

August  II. — Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  declares,  in  an  interview  at 
Washington,  that  the  employment  of  coolies  on 
the  Panama  Canal  is  a  direct  violation  of  law. 

August  15. — Nebraska  Democrats  nominate  Ash- 
ton  C.  Shallcnbergcr  for  governor  and  indorse 
William  J.  Bryan  for  the  Presidency. 

August  16. — Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon  is  re- 
nominated for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Eighteenth  Illinois  District,  and  endorsed  for  the 

Presidency Texas  Democrats  nominate  Thomas 

^L  Campbell  for  governor. 

August  17. — ^Thc  first  election  in  Alaska  for 
delegates  to"  Congress  results  in  the  choice  of 
Thomas  Calc  for  the  long  term  and  Mr.  Waskey 
for  the  short  term,  both  the  miners'  candidates. 

J.  S.  Harlan,  of  Chicago*  is  appointed  by  the 

President  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

August  19. — ^District- Attorney  Jerome,  of  New 
York,  issues  a  public  statement,  announcing  that 
he  will  run  for  governor  if  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  convention. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVBRNMBNT— FOREIGN. 

July  21. — By  imperial  ukase,  the  Czar  dissolves 
the  Duma,  rchcYCS  M-  Goremykin  of  the  premier- 
ship, and  appoints  M.  Stolypin  in  his  place. 

July  23. — ^Thc  members  of  the  Duma,  having  as- 
sembled at  Viborg,  in  Finland,  address  a  man- 
ifesto to  the  people  urging  them  to  refuse  support 
to  the  autocracy In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Birrell  withdraws  the  clause  in  the 


education   bill   providing   for   a   separate   depart- 
ment, headed  by  a  minister,  for  Wales. 

July  25. — Pedro  Monte  is.  chosen  President  of 
Chile  for  a  tive-year  term. 

July  27. — The  British  naval  estimates  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  show  a  reduction  of 
$12,700,000. 

July  28. — The  Russian  authorities  pass  sentence 
on  the  Sevastopol  mutineers ;  four  are  condemned 
to  death  and  eighty-three  to  imprisonment 

July  30. — The  Labor  and  Social  Democratic 
parties  in  the  Russian  Duma  issue  a  passionate 
appeal  to  the  army  and  navy. ..  .General  Oku  is 
appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the  Japanese  army  (see 
page  304).... The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  education  bill  by  a  majority  of  192. 

July  31. — Russian  troops  at  the  Sveaborg 
fortress  and  Skatudden  barracks,  near  Helsing- 
fors,  Finland,  mutiny;  the  outbreak  is  suppressed 
after  a  great  loss  of  life. 

August  I. — Debate  on  the  education  bill  begins 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

August  2. — The  colonial  marriages  bill  passes 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 

August  3. — The  workmen's  councils  in  Russia 
declare  a  general  strike. 

August  4. — The  British  Parliament  adjourns 
to  October  23. 

August  6. — The  Russian  revolutionary  societies 
issue  a  call  to  the  people  to  rise  and  overthrow 
the  Czar's  government. 

August  7. — The  general  strike  in  Russia  is 
called  off. 

August  8. — The  Russian  cabinet  appropriates 
$27,000,000  for  famine  relief. 

August  9. — The  Spanish  cabinet  votes  to  ignore 
the  Papal  protest  in  regard  to  civil  marriages. 

August  10. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the 
Persian  Government  has  issued  a  decree  granting 
to  the  people  of  that  country  a  national  assembly. 

August  II. — The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  uncle 
of  the  Czar,  narrowly  escapes  assassination  by 
soldiers  of  one  of  the  Guard  regiments. 

August  12. — The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  declines 
the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  with  dictatorial  powers. 

August  14. — The  terms  of  the  Pope's  encyclical 
(dated  August  i)  upholding  the  French  clergy  in 
their  opposition  to  the  separation  law,  and  refusing 
to  accept  the  French  Government's  plan  for  cul- 
ture associations,  are  made  public. 

August  18. — A  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Santo 
Domingo,  under  General  Navarro. ..  .Some  of  the 
Palace  Guards  in  Havana  rebel  against  their  of- 
ficers. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  20. — A  treaty  of  peace  between  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras  is  signed  on  board  the 
United  States  cruiser  Marblehcad. 
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July  23. — The  Pan-American  Congress  meets  in 
Rio  Janeiro. ..  .The  Interparliamentary  Peace 
Conference  holds  its  lirst  session  in  London. 

July  24. — The  Interparliamentary  Conference 
passes  a  resolution  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  agree- 
ments among  nations  in  favor  of  arbitration. 


July  31, — A  settlement  of  the  Samoan  affair  is 
announced,  the  United  States  having  paid  to  Ger- 
many the  award  of  $2O,0OD. 

August   6. — The    Pan-American    Conference   at 


("JOHN  OIJVER  HOBBES"). 


Rio  adopts  resolutions  in  favor  of  arbitrating  all 
disputes  between  South  American  slates. 

August  7, — The  killing  of  five  Japanese  poachers 
by  -Americans  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  taking  of  twelve  Japanese  prisoners  for  seal 
poaching  by  the  revenue  cutter  McCvUoch  are  re- 
ported to  Washington. 

August  1 1, — Secretary  Root,  in  a  speech  at 
Montevideo,  upholds  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

August  12, — King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  signs 
Ihe  FrancD-Iialian-British  treaty  relative  to  com- 
mercial equality  and  railway  construction  in  his 
country. 

August  14.— A  heated  di'icussion  is  had  at  the 
Rio  Conference  over  the   Drago  Doctrine. 

August  15.— Kmg  Edward  arrives  in  Germany 
on  a  visit  to  Kaiser  William;  the  fortnal  confer- 


OTHER 


ence  between  the  two  monarchs  lakes  place  at 
Kriedrichsof . . .  .  Secretary  Root,  in  a  speech  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  complimenls  Argentina  on  ils  pros- 
perity and  speaks  of  the  "  iinwrillen  alliance  "  be- 
tween that  country  and  the  United  States, 

August  17. — The  committee  on  the  Drago 
Doctrine  at  the  Rio  Conference  has  decided  to 
report  in  favor  of  asking  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  consider  the  advisability  of  presenting 
to  Ihe  Hague  conference. 

OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  IfONTK. 

July  20.— The  will  of  Alfred  Beit  leaves  great 
sums  to  charily  and  education  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Africa  (see  page  300), 

July  24. — There  is  a  heavy  fall  on  the  Russian 

August  I. — The  British 'Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  meets  al  York. 

August  3.— Fire  causes  a  loss  estimated  at 
$3,000,000  in  the  international  exposition  at  Milan. 

August  4. — The  Italian  steamer  Sirio.  from 
Genoa  and  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres,  runs  on  a 
rock  off  Bajos  Hormigas,  near  Palos,  Spain,  and 
many  lives  are  lost. 

August  7. — The  Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank, 
of  Chicago,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
investigation  having  shown  the  desperate  financial 
condition  of  the  bank  resulting  from  alleged  plun- 
dering and  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  its 
president  and  cashier. 

August  10. — Fifty-five  persons  are  injured  in  an 
accident  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Rail- 
road near   Fruitland,  Texas. 

August  II. — Ten  warrants  are  issued  in  Chicago 
for  the  officials  of  the  defunct  Milwaukee  Avenue 

State   Bank The   strike  of   the   switchmen   on 

the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 

ends Justice  William  J.  Gaynor,  in  a  test  case 

in  Brooklyn,  o'ves  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  charge 
of  a  second  fare  by  Ihe  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company   to  Coney   Island  is   illegal. 

August  12. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte, 
speaking  on  anarchism  and  its  remedy,  before  the 
Cumberland    Chautauqua    (Maryland),    proposes 

drastic  treatment  for  this  evil Riots  caused  by 

the  refusal  of  passengers  to  jwy  a  second  fare  to 
Coney  Island  result  in  police  interference  and  Ihe 
injury  of  several  passengers. 

August  13. — The  annual  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public encampment  opens  at  Minneapolis Sev- 
enteen ice  dealers  and  six  ice  companies  are  in- 
dicted in  Boston,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  ice. 

August  15. — Governor  Glenn,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, issues  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
announcing  that  in  the  future  the  militia  will  he 
instructed  lo  fire  on  lynching  crowds A  com- 
promise is  reached  between  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  and  the  New  York  City  authorities,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  an  agreement  to  issue  a  rebate 
check  upon  the  payment  of  each  second  fare  to 
Coney  Island,  this  check  to  be  redeemable  if  the 
courts  decide  against  the  legality  of  the  charge. 

August  16, — A  negro  is  lynched  at  Greenwood. 
S.   C,   after   Governor   Heyward   has   plead   with 

Ihe  mob  to  lei   ihe  law   take  its  course R   B. 

Brown,  of  Ohio,  is  elected  commandcr-in-chieif  o( 
the  G.  A.  R.,  at  the  meeting  at  Minneapolis. 
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August  i6  and  17. — Several  heavy  earthquake 
(hocks,  followed  by  extensive  fires,  cause  great  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  in  Valparaiso,  San- 
tiago, and  other  Chilean  cities;  communication 
wiih  the  outside  world  is  cut  off,  and  the 
the  disaster  is  not  knowa 

August  20. — Two  uprisings  against  the  Cuban 
&3vemment  are  reported  from  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Clara  and  Pinar  del  Rio ;  the  "  exclusive- 
ness"  of  the  Palma  regime  is  objected  to;  the  in- 
Furgents,  though  few  in  number,  include  some  of 
(he  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war ;  in  a  battle  at 
Hoyo  Colorado,  about  twenty  miles  from  Havana, 
the  insurgents  are  defeated ;  it  is  rumored  that  the 
purpose  of  the  rebels  is  to  attack  American  prop- 
erly so  a!  to  bring  about  active  American  mter- 
vention  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pktt  amend- 


July  30. — Brig.-Gen.  Edmund  Rice,  U,  S.  A.,  64. 

July  22,— Russell  Sage,  the  New  York  financier, 

fO Lieut-Gen.  Baron  Kodama,  of  the  Japanese 

army,  51...  .Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  78. 

July  23. — Major  John  Eagan,  of  the  First  Artil- 
lery-. U.  S.  A.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  69. . . . 
Julius  Ruger,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  and  a  portrait  painter,  66. 

July  24. — Dr.  George  W,  Atherton,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Slate  College,  68, 

July  28.— George  T.  Bispham,  of  Philadelphia, 
lawyer  and  author  of  law  books,  68, 

July  30. — John  Holmes  Good  enow,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  American  L^ation  at  Constanti- 
nople, 75 John  Lawrence  Toole,  the  famous 

English  comedian,  76 Judge  W.  R.  Houghton, 

of  Alabama,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  64. 

July  31.— Dwight  Slate,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
one  of  the  foremost  mechanical  experts  in  th.: 
United  States,  90. .. .Professor  A.  H,  Thompson, 

if   the   United   States   Geological    Survey,   67 

Carl     A.     Weidner,     a'  portrait    and     miniature 
painter,  41. 

August  I. — Chief  Justice  Manuel  Monteverde 
Sedano,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba,  50 Ed- 
ward Uhl,  president  of  the  New  Yorker  Slaals- 

Zeitung  corporatioti,  63 Alme  Joseph  Edmond 

Rousse,  lawyer  and  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. 89. 

August  2. — Isaac  D.  Georpe,  first  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  6q. 

August  3. — Sir  Sydney  Hedley  Waterlow,  for- 
merly Ixird  Mayor  of  London,  84. 

August  4. — Rear- Admiral  Charles  Jackson 
Train,  commander  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  U,   S.  N. 

61 The  Duke  of  Rutland   (John  James  Robert 

Manners),  88 Justice  Robert  Sedgwick,  of  the 

Supreme    Court    of    Canada,    58 William    B. 

Hanna,  presiding  judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
phans' Court,  71. 

.\ugust  6. — Captain  A.  B.  Drum,  superintendent 
of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Civil 
War  veteran,  64. 

August  7.— William  Imrie.  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  White  Star  Line  of  steamships,  71. 

August  8. — Rev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry,  a  promi- 
nent Fre)b]rt!erian  dergynian  of  Philadelphia,  72 


Theodore  Justin  Dominique  Roustan.  French 

mini'!ter  al  Washington  from  1882  to  1891,  72. 

August  9. — Dr.  James  Weir,  of  Owensborough, 
Ky.,  former  professor  of  medicine,  and  author  of 
several  medical  works.  50. 

August  10.— Re\',  Dr,  William  E.  Clark,  of  the 
New  York  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  70. 

August  It.— Col.  B.  G.  Stone,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
a  Civil  War  veter.-in  and  a  landscape  artist,  7g. 

August  12.— William  B.  Norman,  a  well-known 
New  York  auctioneer,  69. ..  .Professor  Samuel 
Louis  Penfield,  Yale  University,  50. 

August  13. — Mrs.  Pearl  Mary  Teresa  Craigie 
("John  Oliver  Hobbes"),  the  novelist  and  dram- 
atist, 39. ...  Ex- Judge  W.  H.  Whiteman.  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Arizona,  60 Dr.  J,  B.  Mc- 

Caw,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  a  Civil  War  surgeon,  84, 

August  14.— Ex-Con gres5 man  George  B.  Fielder, 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

64 Francis    H.   Smith,  of   Washington,   Conn.. 

one  of  the  first  official  reporters  of  debates  in  Con- 
gress, 77. 

August  15. — Eugene  Schieffelin.  an  old-time 
merchant  of  New  York  and  an  artist,  80. 

August  16. — Rebecca  S.  Clark  ("  Sophie  May ''), 

writer    of    Ixroks    for    children,    74. Rev.    Dr. 

Richard  Eddy.  Universalist  clergyman  and  an 
author  and  historian,  74. 

August  17,— Rev,  Dr.  A.  M.  Wynn,  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. ..  .Guslavi; 
H.  Mosler,  of  Margarelville,  N.  Y..  painter,  31. 

August   18,- Rev.  Joseph  W.   Cross,  the  oldest 

Graduate  of  Harvard  University,  g8 Alexandre 
.uigini.  French  conductor  and  composer,  51. 
-August  19.— Charles  Baker,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
artist,  banker,  and  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  62. 
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Although  Mr,  Bryan  d--- 

the  cartoons  of  tlie  month,  1     .     _.    

never  neglected,  and  his  activities  furnish  the 
draftsmen  with  endless  opportunities.  The  suc- 
cess of  Governor  Cummins  in  Iowa  has  brouRht 
him  forward  among  the  presidential  possibilities. 
as  the  cartoon  above  indicates.  Corporation  prose- 
cutions seem-  always  to  appeal  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  pictorial  satirists.    Mr.  Root'* 
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THE  GOVERNOR   OF  IOWA. 
A  SKETCH  OF  ALBERT  BAIRD  CUMMINS. 


BY   JOHNSON    BRIGHAM. 


TpHE  Republican 
StsiH  Convention 
held  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  August  t 
closed  a  preliminary 
campaign  which  in  in- 
tensitj-  has  had  (cw  par- 
allels in  the  history  of 
Ame  rican  politics.  It 
brings,  more  promi- 
nently than  ever,  before 
the  country  at  large  an 
interesting  penonaliiy, 
— that  of  the  nominee  of 
the  convention  for  Gov- 
ernor,— ^Albert  B,  Cum- 

With  the  tumult  of 
convention  day  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  it  is  not 
easy  to  approach  the 
subject  of  this  sketch 
with  judgment  undis- 
turbed. But  those  who 
for  years  have  summered 
and  wintered  with  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  should 
at  least  be  able  to  avoid 
the  excessive  praise  and 
dispraise  which  marked 
the  extremes  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  itrained  situa- 
tion, now  happily  re- 
lieved, was  in  some  re- 
spects unique  in  Iowa 
politics.  Never  before 
had  any  Governor  of 
Iowa  aspired  to  serve 
for  th] 


(Nam  I  Bated  for 


Never  before  had 

_..j  -j--,j ,.*f  Iowa  been  compelled  to  fight 

for  hiJ' lifc^j-rhis  politic  life, — to  secure  a 
nomination.  vAft)}  yet,  contradictory  as  it  may 
seem,  never  befon  did  a  candidate  fur  renom- 
ination  enter  the  field  with  more  personal 
reluctance. 

Governor  Cummins'  administration  had  been 
chiefly  marked  by  the  advocacy  of  two  reforms. 
The  first  was  in  a  degree  educational, — namely, 


tariff  reform,  with  its  corollary^  reciprocity.* 
I  use  the  term  "  educational,"  because  it  was 
clearly  impossible  for  the  Governor  to  do  more 
than  discuss  the  subject  in^the  abstract,  using 
such  illustrations  as  the  times  suggested,  rely- 
ing on  an  educated  public  opinion  for  ultimate 
results.     The  second,  and  the  one  on  which 


litK  sler 


t]  arllflo  nn  "  Itirliiriwltr  " 
hf  ni'vi  ■■  Knrytloiwdla  Ame 
he  thoi'ougharwi  with  wbli 
I  studied  the  subject. 
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the  recent  campaign  was  made  by  him,  was 
intensely  practical,  taking  the  form  of  opposi- 
tion to  what  the  Governor  regarded  as  the 
over-intimate  relations  which  the  great  rail- 
road corporations  traversing  Iowa  sought  to 
maintain  with  the  dominant  party  in  the 
State,  the  too-evident  purpose  being  to  control, 
or  at  least  unduly  influence,  legislation. 

A    FRIEND    OF    THE    RAILROAD    WHO    OPPOSES 
RAILROAD  "  INFLUENCE." 

Himself  for  several  years  prior  to  his  first 
nomination  for  Governor  an  attorney  for  rail- 
road corporations,  and  consequently  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  railroad  assessments,  it  be- 
came evident  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  with  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  State,  that  the  new  Governor's 
preelection  assurances  to  the  public  and  the 
oath  taken  by  him  at  his  inauguration  really 
meant  something!  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
assessments  on  railroad  property  in  Iowa  at 
the  recent  sitting  of  the  council,  in  August, 
1906,  aggregated  over  fifteen  millions*  more 
than  in  1901,  when  Mr.  Cummins  became 
Governor. 

But  this  is  not  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending.  The  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads would  have  forgiven  Governor  Cum- 
mins for  protecting  the  other  tax-paying  in- 
terests in  the  State ;  but  it  soon  became  evident 
to  them  that  the  new  Governor  was  not  tract- 
able; was  not  imbued  with  the  old  idea  that 
politics  is  a  combination  of  interests,  a  system 
of  log-rolling  in  which  the  few,  ostensibly  in 
the  interests  of  the  many,  successfully  serve 
their  own  interests.  His  former  experience  as 
an  attorney  for  corporations,  far  from  unfit- 
ting him  for  his  new  duties  as  chief  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  the  better  fitted 
him  for  them,  enabling  him  to  analyze  the 
complicated  figures  of  the  railroad  statisticians 
and  follow  without  confusion  the  subtle  argu- 
ments of  the  railroad  solicitors. 

The  Governor  did  not  stop  with  the  matter 
of  equalizing  assessments.  He  used  every  op- 
portunity, in  addresses  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
messages  and  campaign  speeches,  as  in  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  thinking  men  of  the 
State,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
necessit}'  of  emancipating  politics  and  legisla- 
tion from  the  undue  influence  of  railroad  cor- 
porations. He  early  became  an  advocate  of 
the  abolition  of  railroad  passes,  especially  to 
State  officials  and  convention  delegates,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  primary  law,  which 
should  control  and  regulate  the  selection  of 

^  In  actual  yalue,  more  tban  $60,000,000. 


candidates  for  all  elective  offices,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest.  It  was  in  line  with  this 
policy  that  Governor  Cummins  recommended 
the  movement,  now  in  successful  progress,  for 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines, 
on  September  5,  1906,  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  moving,  by  States,  for  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendments  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  in  all  the  States 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  underlying  motive  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins, as  I  read  it  between  the  lines  of  his 
speeches  and  messages  and  in  his  votes  in  coun- 
cil, is  not  revenge, — for  he  is  the  friend  of 
railroads  and  of  railroad  men ;  not  retaliation, 
for  he  fully  recognizes  the  right  of  corpora- 
tions to  present  their  side  of  all  questions  af- 
fecting their  interests.  It  is,  rather,  a  deter- 
mination,— strong  from  the  first,  but,  through 
the  logic  of  events,  now  become  a  master- 
purpose, — to  use  all  the  power  he  possesses  as 
Governor  of  the  State,  all  the  influence  he 
may  have  as  chief  citizen  of  Iowa,  to  compel 
the  railroad  corporations  to  abandon  their  pres- 
ent policy  of  interference  with  politics  and 
legislation  and  to  restore  "  the  reign  of  the 
common  people." 

Governor  Cummins'  record  shows  that  this 
is  no  new  purpose  born  of  opportunity.  It  is, 
rather,  an  evolution  of  the  views  held  by  him 
even  when  he  was  an  attorney  for  corpora- 
tions. From  first  to  last  during  his  career  as 
attorney  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  forms 
of  service  recognized  as  "  lobbying." 

When,  in  1888,  he  became  a  legislator  in 
Iowa*s  lower  house,  his  intimates,  who  knew 
the  trend  of  his  mind  arid  purpose,  were  not 
surprised  to  find  him  the  author  of  a  bill  the 
sole  object  of  which  was  to  solve  for  Iowa 
jobbers,  retailers,  and  consumers  the  long-and- 
short-haul  problem  of  that  period. 

The  writer,  then  editor  of  an  Iowa  daily, 
was  one  day  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
local  jobbers  and  urged  to  support  "  the  Cum- 
mins bill,"  which,  in  their  judgment,  fully  met 
the  demands  of  the  time.  A  few  days  later  the 
same  committee  waited  upon  the  editor  to  re- 
quest that  he  oppose  the  measure. 

"  On  what  ground?  "  asked  the  astonished 
editor.    "  Have  you  found  a  flaw  in  the, bill  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  we  have  dis- 
covered that  its  author  is  a  railroad  attorney, 
and  that  leads  us  to  suspect  there's  a  fatal  flaw 
in  it  somewhere." 

It  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  men 
unacquainted  with  the  future  leader  of  the 
railroad-reform  movement  in   Iowa  that  an 
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for  railroad  corporations  could  as  a 
r  be  other  than  a  lobbyist  in  disguise. 

HTINC  THE  BARBED-WntE  TRUST. 

ig  the  few  men  who  at  the  time  cor- 
scd  the  young  legislator  was  William 
e,  now  known  and  respected  as  the 
jovernor  of  that  period,  his  book,  en- 
Thc  Railroad  Question,"  everywhere 
I  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  rela- 

railroads  to  the  State.     In  a  recent 

at  Independ- 
owa,  ex-Go V- 
.arrabee  spoke 
his  personal 
^ge,  declaring 
tovemor  Cum- 
d  really  started 
le  against  cor- 
greed,  in  his 
iA  case  against 
jed-wire  trust; 
888,  as  a  mem- 
he  Iowa  Legis- 
le  had  rendered 

service  in  se- 
he  present  rail- 
's of  Iowa,  and 
i  Governor  in 
:  had  vetoed  a 
which  the  rail- 
ed   hoped    to 

Jerseyizc" 

ps  Mr.  Cum- 
reatest  victory 
ar  was  that  to 
jovemor  Lar- 

ferrcd.  To  the  suit  brought  by  him 
the  barbed-wire  trust  he  gave  the  best 
of  a  vigorous  manhood,  strengthened 
^  experience  and  by  knowledge  gained 
ig  and  thorough  study  of  corporation 
his  powerful  trust  had  threatened  the 
ie  niiall  competing  corporations  which 
ing  up  in  the  West,  and,  by  advandhg 
lad  levied  a  heavy  tax  upon  Western 
and  herders.  Case  after  case  was 
and  appealed,  until  finally  the  issue 
^'Out  befose  the'Supnme  Court  of 
toctfitfltts,  and  the  result  was  the  com- 
nrhrow  of  the  monopoly.  ■     .  ^ 


men  have  paid  as  dearly  for  political 
IS  has  Mr.  Cummins.  Five  years  ago 
in  dK  cBJc^iiieiit  of  a  large  and  fut- 


tncreasing  income  derived  from  a  general  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  He  was  conceded  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  of  his  State  iind  the  peer  of  any 
lawyer  in  the  Northwest.  His  home  life  was 
well-nigh  ideal.  As  dispensers  of  hospitalit>-, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummins  had  (as  they  still 
have)  no  superiors  at  the  State  capital.  Sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  friends,  his  professional 
services  in  demand  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
power  to  respond,  he  exchanged  the  highest 
honors  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  with  them 
the  pleasures  of  social 
life,  unmixed  with 
political  complications 
and  partisan  antago- 
nisms, for  a  career 
inevitably  involving: 
pecuniary  loss;  a  posi- 
tion inviting  him  to 
laborious  days  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  an- 
noyances and  cares. 

In  the  fierce  light 
which  during  the  re- 
cent campaign  was 
thrown  upon  his  offi- 
cial career,  the  minut- 
est inspecti(»i  did  not 
bring  out  a  single  sug- 
gestion of  motive  for 
holding  office  other 
than  an  ambition  to 
serve  the  public  faith^ 
fully  and  efficiently, 
and  a  purpose  to  push 
forward  to  cofflplefi&* 
B.  cuMMiKs.  the   reform   work~90 

vigorously  begun  hg 
him.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  Governor 
still  cherishes  his  early  ambition  to  enter  lu- 
tional  politics."  Possibly;  but  if  that  be  an 
unworthy  ambition,  few  men  in  public  life  am 
be  held  to  be  altogether  worthy  I 

HIS  REAL  MODESTY. 

Far  from  regarding  himself  as  tbe  only  mui 
in  Iowa  who  could  Ind  his  party  to  vi^oiy 
in  the  coming  campaigni  Governor  Cummins  < 
earnestly  urged  his  political  friends  to  unite 
upon  some  one  who  would  take^up.Jiis  woi^ 
and  cany  it  on  ta  cotKlusions-  But' his  influ- 
ential supporters .  were  found;  to i be  united  in 
insistence  that  ^  successful!  inaugurator  of 
reforms  could  best  carry  them  on.  to  conclu- 
sions ;  thtat  the  people  looked  to  him  for  d^- 
nite  results  and  would  not  let  the  fetich  of  the 
two-term  precedent  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
second  mlection. 
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THE    "  IOWA    TDEA." 


A  few-  words  relative  to  the  so-called  "  Iowa 
Idea  "  and  Governor  Cummins'  identification 
therewith.  Let  the  governor  himself  tell  the 
stor>-. 

At  the  McKinley  birthday  banquet  in 
Omaha  in  1903,  the  governor  said:  "There 
is  no  '  Iowa  idea,'  if  that  phrase  is  meant  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  Republicans  of 
my  State  hold,  any  idea  which  distinguishes 
them  from  Republicans  in  other  States."  Re- 
ferring to  criticisms  on  his  Minneapolis  speech 
in  1902,  he  declared  that  the  language  criti- 
cised was  taken  from  the  Iowa  Republican 
platform  of  1901  and  1902,  which  only  reit- 
erated the  national  Republican  idea  of  protec- 
tion, as  enunciated  by  William  McKinicy  in 
1896.  "  The  phrase  '  Iowa  idea,'  "  he  added, 
"  was  coined  by  one  «ho  would  rather  make 
an  epigram  than  state  a  truth." 

PROM    carpenter's    BENCH    TO    LAW   OFFICE. 

Even  the  most  general  survey  of  a  career  so 
resultful;  even  the  merest  sketch  of  a  char- 
acter so  forceful,  cannot  be  wholly  devoid  of 
interest.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born, 
of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  in  Carmichaels,  Pa., 
on  February  15,  1850.  He  early  learned  from 
his  father  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  was  earning  good  wages  with  ham- 
mer and  plane.     Ambitious  to  obtain  an  edu- 
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cation,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  1 
Waynesburg  College,  Pa.  He  worked  his  way 
through  college,  taking  the  four  years'  course 
in  two,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  tutor,  and 
filling  in  his  vacations  by  teaching  a  country 
district  school.  In  passing,  it  might  be  stated 
that  his  alma  mater  recently  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  LL.D., — a  degree  also  conferred 
upon  him  about  the  same  time  by  Cornell 
College,  Iowa.  The  future  governor  spent 
the  next  four  years  feeling  for  his  place  in  the 
world,  and  incidentally  fitting  himself  the 
better  for  effective  service  at  the  bar  and  in 
public  life. 

A  short  term  as  clerk  and  another  as  express 
messenger  sufficed  him.  He  then  became  a 
self-taught  surveyor  and  railroad  builder. 
Though  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  )'outh,  he 
was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Richmond  &  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  and,  soon 
after,  was  tendered  a  position  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  a  branch  of  what  is  now  the  Santa  Fe 
s>'Stem,  But  by  this  time  he  had  determined 
upon  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  in  Januar>-, 
1873,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  became  a 
student  in  the  then  well-known  law  office  of 
McClellan  &  Hodges,  Chicago.  In  1874  he 
married  Miss  Ida  L.  Gallery,  of  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and,  strong  in  their  faith  in  his 
future,  the  young  couple  returned  to  Chicago, 
where,  soon  after,  IVIr.  Cummins  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  The  fledgling  attorney  de- 
voted the  next  three  years 
to  an  all-round  practice 
in  the  Chicago  courts.  In 
1878  he  removed  to  Des 
Moines,  and  entered  into 
a  law  partnership  with 
his  brother,  J.  C.  Cum- 
mins. In  1881  he  re- 
ceived from  ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice George  G.  Wright, 
of  Des  Moines,  an  ofler 
of  a  law  partnership, 
which  he  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept. In  due  time  he  be- 
came the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Cummins, 
Hewitt  &  Wright,  for 
years  the  best-known  law 
firm  in  the  Sute.  It  has 
been  his  good  fortune  to 
crystallize  into  practical 
value,  to  his  clients  as  an 
attorney  and  to  the  State 
as  its  chief  executive,  the 
rich  and  varied  experi- 
ences  of    his   early    life. 
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These  experiences, — as  carpenter,  teacher, 
clerk,  express  messenger,  surveyor,  railroad 
builder,  etc.,  account  for  the  man's  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge,  which  has  been  the  surprise 
of  many. 

HIS  MENTAL  CONTROL. 

The  mental  discipline  acquired  by  him  dur- 
ing those  early  years,  aided  by  a  retentive 
memory',  has  enabled  him  to  pass  from  one  sub- 
ject and  one  task  to  another  without  mental 
friction  and  consequent  brain-wear.  Let  me 
jrive  a  recent  illustration  of  this  rare  quality 
of  mind.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  of 
warring  factions  on  the  day  before  the  recent 
convention,  surrounded  by  friends  all  eager  to 
have  their  word  with  him,  the  governor  hap- 
pened to  see  a  State  official,  who,  a  month 
before,  had  been  requested  to  examine  certain 
plans  for  the  furnishing  of  the  State's  new 
Historical  Building.  Turning  at  once  from 
the  overshadowing  theme  of  the  hour, — con- 
testing delegations,  committee  representation, 
etc., — he  proceeded  to  make  inquiries,  which 
showed  that  every  detail  under  consideration 
a  month  before  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 
Finally  satisfied,  he  dismissed  the  subject  by 
declaring  himself  "  ready  to  alter  the  specifi- 
cations and  sign  the  contract."  The  next 
moment  he  was  deep  in  the  consideration  of 
another  matter  brought  to  his  attention.  In 
every  board  of  which  the  governor  is  an  offi- 
cial member,  the  same  knowledge  of  detail, 
or  insistence  on  knowledge,  is  apparent. 

CAREER  IN  STATE  POLITICS. 

In  1888  Mr.  Cummins  took  his  seat  as 
representative  in  the  State  Legislature,  having 
been  elected  on  what  was  then  termed  an  anti- 
Prohibition  Republican  ticket  In  all  legisla- 
tion aside  from  prohibition  he  acted  with  the 
Republicans.  His  belief  in  high  license,  as  a 
more  practical  temperance  measure  than  pro- 
hibition, for  a  time  alienated  him  from  many 
in  his  part>';  but  subsequent  legislation  seems 
to  have  approved  his  judgment,  for  high  license 
with  local  option  now  appears  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  his  State. 

In  1894  he  was  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator,  receiving  more  votes  than  any 
one  else,  except  ex-Governor  Gear.  In  the 
McKinlcy  campaign  of  1896  he  was  the 
national  committeeman  from  Iowa,  and  in 
1899  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Senate.  In  all  these  years  be  was  frequently 
honored  by  his  party  with  convention  chair- 
manships, and  by  many  and  various  organiza- 
tions widb  invitations  to  make  addresses. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  PERSONALITY. 

In  personal  appearance  Governor  Cummins 
is  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height; 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  erect.  His 
hair  has  turned  to  an  iron  gray,  but  his  dark 
eyes  are  undimmed,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign  of  unprecedented  se- 
verity-, there  remains  a  strong  suggestion  of 
color  in  his  tanned  cheeks.  He  is  what  is 
termed  a  handsome  man,  unless  that  term  im- 
plies effeminacy.  As  was  said  in  substance  of 
another,  wherever  he  takes  his  seat  there  is  the 
head  of  the  table.  Not  that  he  suggests  that 
other  in  self-assertion,  for  few  men  are  as  good 
listeners  as  he,  and  as  courteous  in  discussing 
the  views  of  others.  He  is  a  generous,  genial 
nature.  Those  are  no  meaningless  words 
which  fell  from  his  lips  on  the  night  before  his 
nomination,  when  his  friends  called  him  out  to 
speak  at  what  they  termed,  in  advance  of  the 
fact,  *'  a  ratification  meeting."  First  thanking 
them  for  this  renewed  expression  of  their 
friendship,  he  exclaimed :  *'  My  heart  is  so 
full  of  affection  and  gratitude  toward  my 
friends  that  it  has  no  room  for  thought  of 
revenge  upon  my  enemies." 

The  secret  of  the  man's  success  in  politics  is 
an  unusual  combination  of  brain-power  and 
flow  of  soul. 

The  Governor's  rare  power  of  expression, 
whether  in  informal  speech  or  in  formal  ad- 
dress, always  leaves  his  hearers  with  at  least 
some  single  phrase  or  sentence  impressed  upon 
the  memory.  Quoting  almost  at  random,  let 
me  conclude  with  a  few  sentences  illustrative 
of  this  power : 

Before  the  Roosevelt  Club  in  Denver,  June 
2,  1902: 

Do  not  fear  the  title  of  reformer,  but  put  the 
true  meaninp  upon  the  word.  The  reformer  who 
destroys  is  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  reformer 
whose  cry  is  "  march  on  "  is  the  benefactor  of  his 
race.  In  a  country  like  ours,  whose  foundation 
stones  were  laid  by  the  hands  of  patriots,  and 
whose  structure  is  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
heroes,  where  justice  and  equality  have  been  the 
watchwords  of  our  commanders,  what  we  need  is 
not  revolution,  but  evolution.  We  need  reformers 
who  recognize  that  what  we  have  is  good,  but  that 
it  may  be  better ;  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  lives  not  to  tearing  down,  but  to  building  up. 

At  the  reciprocity  convention  in  Chicago, 
August  17,  n.X>5: 

1  appeal  to  the  protectionists  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  by  the  old  doctrine;  to  follow 
Blaine  and  Garfield,  Sherman  and  McKinley,  and 
not  to  confound  the  time-honored  and  time-tried 
policies  exemplified  in  these  leaders  of  men  and 
leaders  of  thought  with  the  selfish  fallacies  that 
arc  now  proclaimed  as  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART:    THE   BRITON  WHO  BECAME 
A   DICTATOR  IN   CHINA 


BY    RALPH    H.    GRAVES. 


1  F  it  is  true  that  Great  Britain  intends  to 
*  permit  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
for  nearly  half  a  century  Inspector  General  of 
Imperial   Maritime  Customs   in   China,   that 

fact  alone   gives  

evidence  of  what 
his  master  genius 
has  done  to  uplift 
the  civilization  of 
his  adapted  coun- 
try. A  score  of 
years  ago  it  would 
have  been  unthink- 
able that  commer- 
cial Europe  would 
jeopardize  its  in- 
terests by  allowing 
the  "  Wizard  of 
the  East "  to  be 
supplanted.  If 
there  is  to-day 
enough  honesty, 
enough  efficiency, 
and  enough  meth- 
od in  the  Chinese 
Government  for 
the  unaided  con- 
trol of  its  most 
important  depart- 
ment, the  new  con- 
ditions are  due  to 
his  influence  and 
to  the  teachings  he 
hat  imparted  since 
he  began  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  ser-  sib  boh 

vice   of   a    nation  (in  hi*  o"' 

distinguished     for 

the  rottenness  of  its  business  system,  the  inse- 
curity of  its  state  finances,  and  the  disrepute 
of  its  international  credit. 

BUILDKR  OP  AN  EFFICIENT  OOVERNMBNT. 
IncrediMe  as  it  seems,  this  Irish-born  immi- 
grant rose -to  be  a  power  greater  than  the 
Da  wager- Km  press  in  the  management  of  Chi- 
nne  nffairs.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
WM  R  iJictator.  No  treaty  of  importance  was 
ratified  hy  the  Tsungli-Yamen  until  his  coun- 
wA  Iwd  been  louKht.  No  fore-gn  loan  was  con- 
mciMl  without  hit  lanction.      No  improve- 


ment in  the  finances  of  the  land  was  perfected 
unless  his  was  the  guiding  hand.  And  not  un- 
til he  had  established  China  on  a  firm  com- 
mercial footing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
did  there  arise  in 
the  empire  a  fac- 
tion strong  enough 
to  threaten  his  po- 
sition seriously. 
Even  now,  though 
the  modernized 
court  has  assumed 
to  appoint  two 
native  adminis- 
trators as  his  su- 
periors, there  is 
doubt  whether 
Great  Britain  will 
suffer  him  to  be 
deposed  from  the 
post  created  after 
the  collections  of 
Chinese  customs 
were  intrusted  by 
treaty  to  foreign 
supervision. 

What  will  be 
the  outcome  of  the 
present  complica- 
tion is  a  secret  of 
the  future,  as  yet 
unsolved  by  the 
students  of  inter- 
nadohal  politics  in 
the  Orient.  But 
whether  or  not  riie 
;  at  PckEiiK.}  time  has  come  for 

China  to  take 
charge  of  her  own  business,  the  story  of  Sir 
^bert  Hart  and  his  work  will  continue  to  be 
the  story  of  the  empire's  rise  from  ctHiimercial 
depravity. 

Out  of  nothing  the  British  reorganizer  built 
up  a  system  unsurpassed  by  any  machine  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  When  he  went  to  China 
in  1854  as  a  student  interpreter  in  the  Hong- 
kong consulate,  just  after  he  had  been  grad- 
uated from  Queen's  College  in  Belfast,  only 
the  single  port  of  Shanghai  was  included  in 
the  customs  service.  Nine  years  later,  when 
he  became  inspc^tpr  general  at  the  age   of 
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twenty-eight,  there  were  but  five  ports  under 
the  department.  The  foreign  commissioners, 
appointed  at  the  request  of  the  merchants  of 
Shanghai  after  the  Taiping  rebellion  of  the 
early  fifties,  had  hardly  made  a  start  toward 
rescuing  the  service  from  the  chaos  of  native 
control. 

china's  "  FINANCIAL  PILOT/' 

Having  mastered  the  Chinese  language  and 
familiarized  himself  with  local  conditions  dur- 
ing four  years  of  work  as  a  deputj"^  in  the  serv- 
ice, which  he  had  entered  after  obtaining  spe- 
cial permission  to  resign  his  British  consular 
post  in  1859,  the  inspector  general  set  about 
the  gigantic  task  of  creating  a  modem  business 
organization  amid  surroundings  of  superstiti- 
tion,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  dishonesty. 
The  results  of  his  labors  are  known.  Hou 
he  accomplished  them  has  not  been  explained, 
for  his  modesty  is  proportionate  to  his  achieve- 
ments. 

In  less  than  two  decades  he  had  become 
necessary  to  China.  The  government  recog- 
nized him  as  the  helmsman  of  the  only  branch 
from  which  it  could  expect  revenues  honestly 
collected  and  sure  to  materialize.  He  was  re- 
warded with  decorations  of  rank  that  made 
him  equal  to  the  highest  mandarins.*  Grad- 
ually his  authority  extended  beyond  the  cus- 
toms. He  became  the  financial  pilot  of  the 
empire.  In  matters  of  foreign  policy  and 
trade,  his  word  was  law.  The  Dowager-Em- 
press, Tsi-An,  despot  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
bowed  to  his  judgment.  When  the  Tsungli- 
Yamen  authorized  a  treaty  or  instituted  a  pub- 
lic improvement,  although  its  decrees  made  no 
mention  of  the  British  censor's  name,  the  au- 
thor of  the  treaty  or  the  inventor  of  the  inno- 
vation was  Sir  Robert  Hart;  and  when  some 
one  must  be  found  to  put  into  effect  the  new 
plan,  the  inspector  general  of  maritime  cus- 
toms was  the  only  man  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Without  relaxing  his  watchfulness  over  the 
customs  service,  which  grew  rapidly  until  it 
embraced  all  the  ports  of  entry  along  the  4,000 
miles  of  coast  line,  he  undertook  and  perfected 
the  government's  system  of  lighthouses  on 
ocean  and  rivers,  organized  and  directed  an 
armed  fleet  patrolling  the  water  of  the  empire 
for  protection  against  smugglers,  arranged  the 
big  loans  that  were  to  link  the  Flowery  King- 
dom with  the  western  world,  and  finally  estab- 
lished the  national  postal  system,  of  which  he 
became  inspector. general  in  1896. 

From  every  nation  of  the  West,  as  well  as 
from  his  najtive  Oriental  employers,  he  re- 
ceived thp  highest  honors.     In  Great  Britain 


he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1893,  having  al- 
ready become  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (G. 
C.  M.  G.)  in  1889.  To  those  who  know 
China,  a  mention  of  the  native  titles  conferred 
upon  him  is  enough  to  show  his  standing. 
After  being  decorated  with  the  Civil  Rank  of 
the  Third  Class  in  1864  and  of  the  Second 
Class  in  1869,  he  received  the  Red  Button  of 
the  First  Class  in  1881,  and  the  Peacock's 
Feather  and  Double  Dragon  four  years  later. 
Then,  in  1889,  he  was  elevated  to  the  Ances- 
tral Rank  of  the  First  Class  of  the  First  Order 
for  Three  Generations,  which  signified  that 
the  P^mpcror  of  China  ennobled  his  ancestors 
for  three  generations,  thus  making  of  him  a 
mandarin  and  a  companion  of  the  princes. 
His  last  elevation,  in  1901,  involving  the 
brevet  title  of  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir- 
Apparent,  followed  the  Boxer  troubles,  during 
which,  although  reported  in  London  dis- 
patches as  among  the  dead,  he  continually 
risked  his  life  in  behalf  of  Peking's  foreign 
residents,  refusing  Prince  Ching's  repeated  of- 
fers to  promote  his  escape  from  the  apparently 
doomed  British  colony. 

Along  with  his  new  honors  in  China,  he  was 
the  recipient  of  decorations  year  by  year  from 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  So  great  had  his 
fame  become,  and  so  much  were  his  services 
in  demand  as  a  diplomatic  arbiter  and  financial 
go-between,  that  they  vied  with  one  another  in 
doing  him  honor.  The  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Wasa.  Belgium  appointed  him  a  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  The  Vati- 
can named  him  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Pius  IX.  The  King  of  Italy  conferred  on 
him  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown. 
France  elected  him  to  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Portugal  awarded  him 
similar  decorations.  Educational  institutions 
of  Europe  and  America  gave  him  honorary 
degrees.  Scientific  societies  voted  him  their 
fellowships.  Mercantile  associations  sent  him 
testimonials  in  ever>'^  language  spoken  by  trad- 
ers the  world  over.  At  the  height  of  his 
power  Great  Britain  offered  to  make  him  her 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiar>'  to  China.  That  was  in  1885.  It 
was  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  the 
Dowager- Em  press  that  he  declined  the  posi- 
tion, choosing  once  for  all  to  lay  aside  any 
ambition  he  might  have  had  in  the  line  of  ac- 
tive politics  and  to  remain  behind  his  desk  in 
the  little  office  at  Peking. 

From  that  desk  he  has  directed  the  customs. 
Of  his  5,000  subordinates,   including  nearly 
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i,O0O  foreigners  carefully  selected,  few  have 
seen  his  face.  To  the  majority  he  is  simply 
the  I,  G.  But  every  one  of  the  5,000  knows 
that  the  I.  G.  is  always  **  on  the  job/'  He  has 
left  Peking  but  three  or  four  times  in  thirty 
years,  and  then  only  for  very  brief  periods, 
having  once  gone  to  England  and  twice  visited 
important  ports,  and  it  is  said  that  he  keeps 
track  of  every  important  employee  in  the  serv- 
ice. It  is  not  a  vague,  general  surveillance, 
but  a  personal  watch  maintained  by  a  perfect 
^tem  of  secret  espionage,  an  endless  regular- 
ity of  formal  reports^  a  continual  application 
to  details,  and  an  unceasing  industry. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

The  I.  G.  has  been  compared  to  a  great 
spider  in  the  center  of  a  web  of  countless 
threads.  His  slightest  beck  causes  the  mesh 
to  respond  from  its  farthest  borders.  His  grip 
is  as  firmly  fixed  upon  the  outermost  strand 
as  upon  his  nest  in  the  middle. 

Wherever  the  import  and  export  duty  (7 
per  cent,  ad  valorem)  is  collected  by  the  cus- 
toms men,  there  his  influence  reaches.  In  each 
office,  with  its  local  commissioner,  is  the  same 
rigid  discipline  that  prevails  at  the  Peking 
headquarters.  The  clerk  who  fails  to  report 
for  duty  promptly  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing is  punished.  The  bookkeeper  making  a 
mistake  in  his  figures,  or  the  man  filing  a 
carelessly  written  report,  is  sure  to  receive  a 
rebuke,  at  least.  A  little  bird,  they  say,  flies 
to  Peking  with  the  news  of  every  dereliction, 
and  then  there  comes  to  the  commissioner  at 
the  port  a  missive  known  as  a  T.  L.,  which, 
being  interpreted,  is  a  threatening  letter  from 
headquarters.  In  the  T.  L.  the  commissioner 
is  notified  that  So-and-So  is  not  doing  his 
work  properly,  or  that  such-and-such  a  duty  is 
not  well  done.  If  the  T.  L.  fails  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  an  official  head  falls.  The 
I.  G.  is  relentless. 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  IN 

THE  SERVICE. 

With  the  aid  of  his  secret  service  and  his 
masses  of  reports,  then,  the  Inspector  General 
watches  every  cog  in  his  vast  machine. 
Though  it  is  his  custom  to  take  immediate 
notice  only  of  shortcomings  and  not  to  mete 
out  praise  for  work  well  done,  on  the  theory 
that  every  man  should  do  well  what  he  has 
to  do,  promotions  for  the  efficient  are  certain. 
The  British  scion  of  nobility  or  the  Harvard 
graduate  or  the  German  student  holding  a 
commission  from  Sir  Robert  has  learned  long 
ago  that  his  lot  is  cast  with  an  organization 


offering  as  hig^  a  rate  of  pay  and  as  good 
prospects  as  any  corporation  on  earth. 

These  foreign  employees,  personally  nom- 
inated by  the  I.  G.,  hold  the  more  important 
positions  of  the  service.  They  repi  esent  about 
twenty  nationalities.  Most  of  them  are  gen- 
tlemen by  birth  and  education.  The  first  re- 
quirement in  every  case  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
official  Chinese  language,  and  the  newcomer 
must  spend  two  years  at  Peking  to  study  it. 
Thereafter,  too,  he  has  to  stand  examinations 
periodically,  his  chances  of  promotion  depend- 
ing upon  his  proficiency,  inasmuch  as  few  of 
the  native  subordinates  can  speak  any  other 
tongue.  With  the  natives,  however,  the  for- 
eign officer  has  little  dealing  outside  of  office 
hours.  Every  port  has  its  foreign  colony,  so- 
daily  separate,  and  to  the  customs  men  are 
furnished  comfortable  lodgings  rent  free.  So 
long  as  they  do  their  work  for  the  "  Benevo- 
lent Despot,"  as  Sir  Robert  has  been  called, 
they  arc  expected  to  enjoy  life — a.  lazy  life  it 
is  outside  of  the  office,  but  one  which  few 
ever  abandon  when  once  they  have  become  in- 
oculated w^ith  the  bacillus  Orientalis. 

In  addition  to  the  high  salaries,  the  customs 
officers  have  side  attractions  that  hold  them  in 
the  service.  Their  standing  socially  and  in  a 
business  way  is  equal  to  that  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  corps  members,  and  while  they 
are  subjected,  like  the  army  and  navy  officers 
stationed  in  the  Orient,  to  frequent  transfers, 
they  have  the  consolation  of  generous  vaca- 
tions, as  a  furlough  of  two  years,  with  one 
yearns  pay,  follows  the  first  seven-year  period 
of  service  and  each  five-year  period  thereafter. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  5,000,  Sir  Robert 
issues  frequent  volumes  of  orders  and  statistics. 
These  are  called  the  Yellow  Books,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  them,  written  for  the  most 
part  by  the  I.  G.  himself.  They  contain  rules 
and  amendments  to  rules,  instructions  cov- 
ering the  values  and  appraisement  of  all 
classes  of  imported  merchandise,  and  orders 
concerning  every  detail  in  the  conduct  of  the 
service.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Yellow 
Books  alone  represent  enough  work  for  an 
ordinary  lifetime ;  but  Sir  Robert  has  crowded 
into  fifty  years  the  labors  of  a  dozen  ordinary' 
lives,  arid  the  books  have  been  a  mere  incident 
of  his  activities. 

AN  OFFICE  UNTOUCHED  BY  SCANDAL. 

A  feature  of  the  Imperial  Customs— one 
that  has  been  cited  as  evidencing  the  Inspector 
General's  foresight  and  ability  to  avert  the 
suspicions  of  his  suspicious  employers — ^is  the 
method  of  handling  the  moneys  collected.    Not 
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one  cent  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  for- 
eign employees,  but  all  the  moneys  are  paid 
through  Chinese  hands  into  a  native  hank  hav- 
ing branches  at  the  different  ports.  Thus,  the 
supervising  aliens,  although  each  transaction  is 
under  their  eyes  and  thoroughly  checked,  can- 
not be  open  to  a  charge  of  mishandling  the 
funds.  The  result  of  the  plan  has  been  that 
the  Imperial  Customs  has  never  been  touched 
by  a  breath  of  scandal,  in  which  respect  it 
stands  alone  among  the  divisions  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  Sir  Robert's  system,  as  a 
further  precaution  against  distrust,  also  pro- 
vides that  a  native  taotai  shall  act  as  a  supple- 
mentary local  commissioner  at  each  port.  The 
taotai,  while  he  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual 
management  of  the  business,  produces  the  sen- 
timental effect  of  giving  to  the  natives  a  feeling 
of  direct  interest  in  their  own  affairs. 

THE  "  I.  G.'S  "  SOCIAL  QUALITIES. 

The  central  office  at  Peking,  so  far  as  the 
I.  G.  is  concerned,  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
outer  and  inner.  In  office  hours  Sir  Robert, 
like  the  clerks,  stands  behind  a  high  desk  in 
the  outer  room,  where  he  is  easily  approached 
by  those  who  have  business  to  transact  with 
him.  After  hours  he  retires  to  the  inner 
sanctum,  made  famous  as  *'  the  little  room 
from  which  the  Chinese  Government  gets  its 
orders,"  and  there  he  continues  his  labors  long 
after  his  staff  has  disappeared  in  the  afternoon. 

Yet,  despite  his  fondness  for  work,  the  In- 
spector General  is  the  most  sociable,  as  well  as 
the  most  amiable  and  unassuming  of  men.  At 
his  home,  set  back  in  a  spacious  yard,  he  gives 
frequent  entertainments  that  are  celebrated* in 
the  capital.  In  the  foreign  colony  there  is  no 
courtesy  more  welcome  than  an  invitation  to 
one  of  these  gatherings.  Of  the  I.  G.'s  fad  all 
Peking  has  heard.  It  is  a  native  band  of 
musicians — the  only  Oriental  orchestra,  they 
say,  that  is  trained  to  render  Occidental  music 
in  first-class  style.  The  band  has  been  main- 
tained by  Sir  Robert  for  a  score  of  years  or 
more,  and  the  older  he  grows  the  more  he 
delights  to  boast  of  its  attainments.  That,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  subject  on  which  the  modest 
autocrat  has  ever  been  heard  to  boast. 

Since  Lady  Hart  and  their  three  children 
returned  to  England,  many  years  ago,  Sir 
Robert  has  lived  alone  most  of  the  time,  and 
in  the  long  intervals  between  visits  from  his 
family  his  social  instincts  have  been  his  salva- 
tion. The  whole-souled  enjoyment  he  finds 
in  entertaining,  say  his  friends,  has  served  to 
avert  the  -ill-effects  of  continued  labors  upon 
his  health,  and  at  seventy-one  years  he  still 


retains  the  vigor  of  his  middle  age.  Either  in 
the  native  costume,  which  he  wears  at  cburt 
functions  and  on  all  other  occasions  where  his 
Chinese  rank  requires"  it,  or  in  the  white  linen 
suit  of  his  working  hours,  he  presents  a  striking 
figure,  full  of  energy  as  well  as  of  dignity  and 
forcefulness.  In  his  domestic  circle  he  has 
been  as  successful  in  exerting  his  wonderful 
influence  as  in  official  life.  His  native  servants 
idolize  him,  and  through  all  the  dangers  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion  they  formed  both  a  guard  in 
the  open  and  a  detective  force  in  secret  for  his 
protection,  keeping  him  informed  of  the  perils 
near  by,  while  his  equally  trusted  agents  at 
court  were  continually  watchful  in  nipping  the 
plots  hatched  against  him  by  jealous  rivals. 
That  the  protection  was  complete  was  shown 
when  even  the  powerful  Li  Hung  Chang  was 
thwarted  in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  his  plan 
for  the  substitution  of  a  German  chief  of  the 
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Imperial  Customs.  The  subsequent  fall  of  Li 
was  followed  by  fresh  honors  for  Sir  Robert. 

That  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  able  to  reach 
his  high  position  in  China  is  attributable  to  his 
social  qualities  and  his  tact  hardly  less  than 
to  his  genius  for  organization.  He  might  have 
failed  miserably,  in  spite  of  his  industry  and 
brains  and  mastery  of  detail,  but  for  his  ability 
to  endear  himself  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  West  and  his  tactfulness  in 
dealing  with  the  native  powers.  It  is  related 
that  the  I.  G.  was  never  known  to  break  the 
slightest  rule  of  native  official  etiquette,  of 
which  he  was  a  close  student  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. Always  respecting  the  national  preju- 
dices and  customs  of  the  country,  he  succeeded 
in  avoiding  the  rocks  upon  which  other  for- 
eigners at  the  imperial  court  had  seen  their 
fortunes  wrecked,  achieving  such  popularity  as 
no  other  alien  had  ever  gained,  winning  such 
confidence  from  his  employers  as  would  have 
been  impossible  for  another  outsider  to  obtain, 
and  piercing  the  barriers  of  Oriental  distrust 
that  had  been  hitherto  impregnable. 

As  he  was  the  only  man  living  who  could 
successfully  urge  reforms  in  a  country  hating 
reform,  who  could  conduct  negotiations  for 
the  benefit  of  Western  commerce  without  ex- 
citing the  suspicion  of  the  East,  the  sole  agent 
with  judgment  to  proceed  slowly  enough  and 
skill  to  advance  fast  enough,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  Inspector  General  of  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs  became  the  most  powerful  force 
in  the  Orient.  If  China  to-day  can  do  with- 
out him  or  dictate  to  him,  it  must  be  that 
China  has  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice 
that  once  prevented  her  from  conducting  her 
own  affairs  or  her  dealings  with  other  nations. 
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J  N  the  cemetery  of  Tewin,  early  In  July,  we 
stood  by  the  grave  of  Alfred  Beit,  and  the 
choir  sang  of  "  the   peace  of  Jesus,   perfect 
peace." 

What  a  contrast  this  peaceful  funeral  to 
other  scenes  which  many  of  the  hard-bitten 
South  Africans  at  the  graveside  had  witnessed 
as  the  result  of  this  man's  energy,  this  man's 
enterprise,  this  man's  ideals!  At  this  grave- 
side were  many  of  the  late  Victorian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Elizabethan  adventurers 
who  had  found  their  Spanish  Main  in  Rho- 
desia and  the  Rand,  and  who  owed  more  to 
the  man  in  the  open  grave  than  to  any  other 
save  to  the  man  who  sleeps  in  the  Matoppos. 
Through  what  exciting  adventures,  financial 
and  military,  had  they  not  followed  him! 
What  battles  were  not  fought  for  him !  What 
conquests  had  he  not  inspired!  What  devas- 
tation had  he  made,  and  what  homesteads  had 
not  gone  up  in  fiery  burnt-offerings  at  his  bid- 
ding! "  Peace,  perfect  peace!  "  now  at  the 
grave  maybe,  but  in  lifetime  the  rattle  of  the 
stamps  in  the  Rand,  the  roar  of  bursting  shell, 
the  ring  of  the  rifle,  and  the  sad  moaning  of 
the  victims  of  the  war — these  sound  louder 
than  the  silver  notes  of  the  tuneful  choir,  and 
from  the  shaded,  flower-strewn  God's  acre  of 
Tewin  we  seem  to  see  the  vast  sub-continent 
which  this  man  helped  to  win,  and  then,  being 
misguided,  helped  to  ruin. 

THE  PARENTS  OF  RHODESIA. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  the  man,  Alfred  Beit  the 
woman,  in  the  political  and  financial  marriage 
which  had  as  its  children  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Rand,  the  conquest  of  Rhodesia, 
the  raid,  and  the  war.  Rhodes  was  the  fa- 
ther, Beit  the  mother,  of  Rhodesia.  And  in 
good  sooth  Alfred  Beit  loved  Cecil  Rhodes 
as  Jonathan  loved  David,  with  a  love  and  a 
loyalty  passing  the  love  of  woman.  Beit  was 
essentially  feminine  in  his  mental  characteris- 
tics. With  his  intuition  he  quickly  conceived 
Rhodes'  ideas,  and  mothered  them  to  their 
birth.  Nor  did  he  limit  his  labors  to  their 
gestation.  After  he  had  brought  them  to  birth, 
he  continued  to  brood  over  them- with  -ceaseless 
anxiety.  These  schemes  were  Rhodes'  bairns ; 
he  loved  them  more  for  their  sire  than  for 


themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  disassociate 
him  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  it  is  as  impossible 
to  condemn  him  for  his  complicity  in  Mr. 
Rhodes'  errors  more  strongly  than  we  would 
censure  the  wife  who,  for  good  or  for  ill,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  casts  in  her  lot  with  her 
husband. 

By  this  time  everybody,  even  the  most  preju- 
diced, realizes  the  fact  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
a  great  man,  of  lofty  ideas  and  of  immense 
public  spirit.  He  had  initiative  energy,  cour- 
age, originality,  and  a  passionate  devotion  to 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth.  People  are 
only  now  beginning  to  realize  that  Alfred  Beit 
was  also  a  great  man.  His  ideas,  adopted  from 
Rhodes  in  the  first  place,  were  not  less  sin- 
cerely held  or  faithfully  served.  He  was  su- 
perior to  Rhodes  in  many  things — in  the  quick- 
ness of  his  intuition,  in  the  marvelousness  of 
his  memory,  in  his  keen  appreciation  of  men, 
in  his  financial  genius.  He  was  not  inferior 
to  him  in  courage,  in  resolution,  and  in  the 
passionate  devotion  of  his  patriotism. 

On  all  affairs  political  Mr.  Beit  surrendered 
himself  absolutely  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  became 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  that  imperial  potter. 
But  stronger  even  than  his  devotion  to  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  his  devotion  to  his  own  family. 
He  loved  his  old  mother  even  more  than  he 
loved  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  Beit  family  had  be- 
come Christian  generations  back.  He  was  no 
son  of  the  synagogue.  For  his  own  race  he 
had  little  enthusiasm.  For  Germany,  the  land 
of  his  birth,  he  had  much  sympathy;  but  he 
elected  to  repudiate  his  German  nationality,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  naturalized  as  a  British 
subject.  Then  he  was  an  Africander,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  better  for  everybody 
that  South  Africa  should  be  under  the  British 
flag. 

If  any  one  wants  to  know  the  kind  of  man 
Alfred  Beit  was,  let  him  imagine  the  typical 
Randlord,  the  sordid  and  vulgar  Hoggen- 
heimer  of  the  Radical  lampoons,  and  then  let 
him  realize  that  Alfred  Beit  was  in  almost 
every  respect  its  exact  antithesis  and  antipodes. 
He  was  a  man  of  refinement,  sensitive  as  a 
woman,  with  the  taste  of  an  artist  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  political  visionary.  Although 
a  financier,  he  had  a  soul  above  finance. 
He  was  ever  keenly  interested  in  the  great 
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:  mankind.  He  was  much  more  in- 
y  concerned,  for  instance,  in  the  in- 
iairs  of  Russia  than  most  of  our  cabi- 

HIS  PART  IN  THE  BOER  WAR. 

1  Beit  was  never  hostile  to  the  Dutch. 
d  been  allowed  a  free  hand  1  do  not 
lere  would  ever  have  been  a  raid,  and 
■-er  would  have  been  a  war.  He  ac- 
le  necessit)'  for  the  reform  movement 
inesburg  on  the  word  only  of  Mr. 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of  su- 
ithority  in  politics.  Everything  Mr. 
lad  taken  in  hand  had  prospered.  He 
aincd  the  charter,  conquered  Rho- 
curcd  the  support  of  the  Africander 
id  he  had  just  been  added  to  the  Privy 
of  the  Empire.  Who  was  Alfred 
appose  so  heaven-sent 
peculiar  domain? 


I  first  saw  Mr.  Beit  after  the  raid  in  1896. 
I  had  heard  much  about  him,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  to  find  him  so  charming,  so  simple, 
and  so  unassuming  a  man.  He  was  expecting 
to  go  to  jail  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy. 
His  doctor  had  warned  him  that  his  heart  was 
so  weak  the  excitement  of  arrest,  trial,  and 
imprisonment  would  probably  prove  fatal. 
Mr.  Beit  faced  the  prospect  with  characteristic 
imperturbability.  It  was  all  in  the  day's  work. 
He  had  done  what  Rhodes  wanted  him  to  do. 
He  had  failed,  and  he  was  prepared  to  face  the 
music  and  pay  the  bill.  He  did  not  say  so; 
nothing  was  more  foreign  to  him  than  swag- 
ger. But  when  he  left  me  I  felt  that  there 
was  at  least  one  other  South  African  who  was 
of  the  same  metal  as  Rhodes. 

On  another  subject  he  was  always  very  em- 
phatic. He  always  protested  that  the  Trans- 
vaal couid  and  would  and  ought  to  pay  the 
thirty  millions  promised  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  But,  of 
course,  everything  hinged  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  mines.  Mr.  Beit,  like  many  other 
British  South  Africans,  was  reluctantly  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
velop the  mines  without  Chinese  labor.  To 
that  conviction  he  adhered  to  the  end.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  that  politically  it  had  been 
a  bad  move,  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Unless  the  mines 
were  kept  going  the  bottom  would  fall  out  of 
the  economic  situation  in  South  Africa.  As  he 
was  firmly  convinced  the  mines  could  not  be 
kept  going  without  the  Chinese,  he  accepted 
them  as  a  disagreeable  necessity. 

Mr.  Beit  was  one  o"f  the  original  promoters 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  He  felt  he  owed 
it  to  Mr.  Rhodes*  memory  to  take  a  close, 
keen,  and  continuous  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Rhodesia.  His  last  will  and  testa- 
ment contains  an  emphatic  confession  of  his 
faith  in  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  Listen  to 
his  credo : 

1  believe  that  by  the  promotion,  construction, 
and  furtherance  generally  of  railways,  telegraphs 
( including  wireless  telegraph ) ,  and  telephones,  and 
kindred  or  other  methods  of  transmission  of  per- 
sons, goods,  and  messages,  civilization  will  be 
best  advanced  and  expedited  in  Africa  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  whether  native  or 
immigrant. 

As  he  backed  his  credo  by  a  legacy  of  £i,- 
200,000,  his  faith  was  one  which  brings  forth 
works.  He  also  left  £200,000  to  be  devoted 
to  educational,  public,  and  other  charitable 
purposes  in  Rhodesia. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ALFRED  BEIT. 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beit  were  born 
in  the  same  year,  1853;  both  were  of  such 
weak  and  delicate  constitutions  that  they  were 
sent  to  Kimberley,  not  so  much  to  make  their 
fortune  as  to  save  their  lives.  Alfred  Beit's 
father  was  a  merchant  in  Hamburg.  His 
mother — now  an  old  lady  of  eighty-four — 
seems  still  to  be  in  good  health.  His  schooling 
was  much  interrupted  by  his  ill-health,  and 
he  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  univer- 
sity education.  He  went  as  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen into  the  office  of  L.  Lippert  &  Co.,  a 
Hamburg  firm  which  did  a  large  business  in 
South  Africa.  After  he  had  been  a  junior 
clerk  for  five  years,  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
at  Kimberley  led  to  his  being  sent  to  South 
Africa.  He  was  young,  industrious,  and  ca- 
pable. His  health  would  benefit  by  the 
change.  Off  he  went  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  in  possession,  it  is  said,  of  about  £2,000 
capital.    He  traveled  up  country  400  miles  in 


a  bullock  wagon,  and  arrived  at  Kimberley 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Wcmher  (now  Sir 
Julius)  had  been  there  four  years  earlier. 
Rhodes  had  but  just  arrived  in  Kimberley 
from  Natal  the  previous  year.  The  two  men 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  diverse  in  na- 
tionality, language,  and  temperament.  Wem- 
her  and  Beit  met  as  employees  in  the  firm  of 
Jules  Porges  &  Co.,  in  which  they  subse- 
quently became  partners.  Beit  was  interested 
in  the  Wernher  properties  for  many  years, 
even  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  Beit  first  met  Rhodes  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  following  anecdote  of  how  they  met  is 
credited  to  Rhodes  himself.  Everybody 
in  Kimberley  knew  every  one  else,  and  Rhodes 
soon  became  aware  that  Beit  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  counted  in  the  diamond  fields. 
Sooner  or  later  it  was  certain  they  would 
come  together.  Beit  worked  early  and  late  in 
the  office.  Rhodes  used  to  be  much  more  in 
the  open.  "  I  called  at  Porges'  late  one  even- 
ing," said  Rhodes,  "  and  there  was  Beit,  work- 
ing away  as  usual.  *  Do  you  never  take  a 
rest?'  I  asked.  *  Not  often,'  he  replied. 
*  Well,  what's  your  game?'  said  I.  '  I  am 
going  to  control  the  whole  diamond  output 
before  I  am  much  older,'  he  answered  as  he 
got  off  his  stool.  *  That's  funny,'  I  said.  *  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  the  same.  We 
had  better  join  hands,'  "  and  join  hands  they 
did  very  shortly  after. 

THE  GREAT  DE  BEERS'  AMALGAMATION. 

Diamonds  are  valuable  because  they  are 
scarce.  To  produce  too  many  diamonds  is 
worse  than  to  produce  too  few.  To  make 
diamonds  pay  it  was  indispensable  to  control 
their  output.  To  do  this  meant  to  amalgamate 
the  whole  of  the  interests  in  one  gigantic  com- 
bination. To  this  work  Messrs.  Rhodes 
and  Beif  applied  themselves.  Rhodes  supplied 
the  driving  power,  Beit  was  the  finandal 
genius  who  enabled  him  to  realize  his  vast 
and  somewhat  cloudy  ideals.  Nor  was  it  only 
genius  that  Beit  supplied.  At  one  crucial  mo- 
ment it  was  his  readiness  to  advance  £250,000 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  that  of  the  firm  he 
represented,  which  saved  the  situation.  Beit 
advanced  the  money  without  commission  or 
interest. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  qft-told  story 
of  the  war  of  giants  that  ensued  w*hen  Rhodes 
and  Beit  on  the  one  hand,  and  Barney  Barnato 
on  the  other,  fought  for  the  control  of  the 
diamond  mines.  The  story  is  much  more 
American  than  English  in  its  atmosphere.  In 
the  end,  in  the  year  1880,  Beit  and  Rhodes 
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at  the  time  young  men  of  twenty- 
,  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company  was 
hI,  with  a  capital  of  £200,000,  on  which 
^cars  later  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  was 

To-day  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
s,  Limited,  has  an  issued  share  capital  of 
^5,000,  in  shares  of  £2  los.  each,  of 
I  790,000  are  40  per  cent,  cumulative 
rence  and  1,000,000  deferred  shares,  to- 
r  with  about  £4,500,000  of  debentures, 
es  its  vast  undertakings  in  Cape  Colony, 
)c  Beers  CJ&mpany  holds  the  preemptive 
to  any  diamond  mines  discovered  in  the 
Dries  of  the  British  South  Africa  and 
west  African  Companies,  and  its  mo- 
y  has  hitherto  been  so  well  maintained 
regular  dividends  of  40  per  cent,  were 
3uted  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war, 
ire  now  being  paid  at  the  increased  rate 
D  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  shares. 
was  one  of  the  two  remaining  life  gov- 
5,  the  other  being  his  partner,  Mr.  (now 
Julius  Charles  Wernher.  At  the  present 
the  market  value  of  the  De  Beers  under- 
l  is  betu'een  £42,000,000  and  £43,000,- 
and  the  company  earned  in  1900-01  a 
rofit  of  £2,688,000. 

HIS  MOBEST  MUNIFICENCE. 

Beit's  munificence  the  world  has  heard 
He  preferred  to  do  good  by  stealth  and 
to  find  it  fame.  He  gave  a  park  worth 
,000  to  Johannesburg,  which  was  his 
it  known  gift  in  his  lifetime.  He  gave 
er  estate — the  Frankenwald — to  Johan- 
rg  as  the  site  for  a  university,  which  by 
ill  he  has  endowed  with  another  £200,- 
He  gave  £25,000  as  a  thank  offering  for 
:overy  to  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science 
of  the  London  University,  and  he  and 
rtner  munificently  endowed  the  Techno- 
1  College,  which  is  to* be  the  Charlotten- 
of  South  Kensington.  He  gave  liberally 
spitals.  He  did  not  contribute  to  free 
ies,  but  he  made  the  largest  gift  that  had 
nade  for  many  years  to  any  English  uni- 
y  when  he  endowed  a  chair  of  colonial 
y  at  Oxford  with  an  income  of  £1,310 
mum.  His  private  charities  were  large 
lostentatious.  Whatever  he  gave  he  gave 
a  kindly  sympathy  which  doubled  the 
of  the  gift. 

iett's  last  will  and  testament. 

t's  will  follows  afar  off  the  will  of  Ceqil 
!s.  As  Mr.  Rhodes  bequeathed  Gropte 
ir  to  Cape  Town,  so  Mr.  Beit  bequeaths 
rk,  Borstler  Jagcr,  to  the  city  of  Haai- 


burg.  As  Rhodes  created  a  special  body  of 
trustees  to  administer  the  £1,200,000  which 
he  left  for  the  extension  of  railway  and  tele- 
graph communications  in  Rhodesia,  Beit  lim- 
ited the  number  of  his  trustees  to  three — ^his 
brother,  Otto;  his  partner,  Sir  Julius  Wern- 
her, and  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Hawksley.  Like 
Rhodes,  Beit  left  no  money  for  religious 
purposes.  '^  Educational,  public,  and  chari- 
table purposes  " — the  phrase  is  wide  enough  to 
cover  everything,  including  religious  endow- 
ments, if  the  trustees  thought  fit.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  chief  bequests  of  the  will : 

Cape-Cairo  Railway  Trust ii,200,000 

University  of  Johannesburg 200,000 

Educational  purposes  in  Rhodesia 200,000 

London  University,  College  of  Technol- 
ogy     135,000 

London     University,     Medical     Science 

Fund 25,000 

Rhodes  University,  Grahamstcwn 25,000 

Education  in  Transvaal 20,000 

Education  at  Kimberley 15  000 

Education  in  Cape  Colony 15,000 

Rhodes  Memorial  Fund 10,000 

Union  Jack  Club 10,000 

King's  Hospital   Fund 20,000 

Guy  s  Hospital 20,000 

London  charities 20,000 

Hamburg  charities 20,000 

Total    ii,935,ooo 

Altogether  it  is  probable  the  bequests  in  the 
will  represent  £2,500,000  devoted  to  public 
purposes,  of  one  sort  or  another,  of  which 
£1,750,000  goes  to  Africa. 

But  to  John  Burns  and  to  many  others  of 
his  way  of  thinking  Alfred  Beit  was  a  kind  of 
devil.  He  was  a  kind  of  vampire-octopus 
draining  the  life-blood  of  South  Africa.  He 
was  the  typical  landlord.  He  was  the  mag- 
nate at  whose  bidding  the  republics  had  been 
annexed  after  the  homesteads  of  a  nation  had 
been  given  to  the  flames.  He  was  Hcrr  Beit, 
German- Jew,  millionaire — what  more  need  be 
said?  To  which  I  can  only  reply  that  while 
I  regard  the  war  with  a  detestation  as  deep  as 
any  man,  and  while  I  deplore  as  bitterly ^as 
any  one  the  deplorable  results  of  that  great 
crime,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Beit  from  first 
to  last  did  anything  which  he  did  not  honestly 
believe  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Empire,  of  the  world  at  large,  and  in  the  long 
run  of  the  Boers  themselves.  That  he  de- 
.geive4.  himself  is  possible  enough.  We  all  do 
that  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  perhaps  many 
J^CP.  But  that  Alfred  Beit  was  as  honest 
apq , straight  and  public-spirited  a  man, as  any 
I  .ki^Q\y.  of,  that  I  feel  certain,  and  I  do  not 
forget  that  I  know  John  Burns. 


KODAMA    AND    HIS    SUCCESSOR. 


A  REALLY  remarkable  man,  who.  during 
his  lifetime,  was  styled  by  those  who 
knew  the  East,  "  the  Japanese  Kitchener," 
"  the  Japanese  Richelieu,"  "  the  Japanese 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  and  "  the  Japanese  Na- 
poleon," passed  away  when  Viscount  Kodama 
died  on  July  22,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 

Kodama's  fame  was  little  known  outside  of 
his  own  country,  yet  it  was  preeminently  to 
him,  "  the  brains  of  Japan's  army,"  that  was 
due  the  island  empire's  recent  victory  over 
Russia.  He  was  chief  of  the  Japanese  General 
Staff,  and  while  Oyama  nominally  com- 
manded in  the  field,  it  was  the  little  Baron 
Kodama  whose  brains  worked  out  every  detail 
of  the  campaign,  and  whose  quick,  virile  in- 
telligence  really  directed  all  the  movements  of 
the  Mikado's  armies.  Kodama  made  the  ma- 
chine and  operated  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  knew  the  disposition  not  only  of  every 
division,  but  of  every  battalion  and  every  com- 
pany in  his  command  of  three-quartere  of  a 
million  men.  At  the  same  time  he  was  acting 
as  governor  of  Formosa  and  directing  the 
Japanese  work  of  civilizing  that  island.  This 
soldier-statesman  was  also  artist,  poet,  finan- 
cier, diplomat  and  man  of  the  world.  Richard 
Barry,  the  war  correspondent,  who  knew  him 
as  well  as  any  Westerner,  said  of  him: 


Kodama  has  exhibited  in  our  age  one  of 
rare  indiv 'dual  (ties  Ihat  are  created  out  of  t> 
of  a  world -movement,  as  Oesar  was  lifted  I1 
niche  Ihat  built  the  corner-stone  of  the  Rom: 
pire,  as  Napoleon  rose  out  of  the  French  I 
tton  to  lay  the  basis  of  modem  Europe,  as 
ander  Hamilton  hewed  a  place  for  us  in  01 
world.  ...  He  will  be  classed  with  Hat 
not  wiih  Cssar  or  Napoleon,  for  he  wroug 
for  himself.  .  .  .  His  dream  was  to  d 
the  extremely  hazardous  and  twice  delicate 
stripping  from  Japan  her  swaddling  clothes 
ushering  her,  full  born,  into  the  white  light  1 
Greatly  is  he  t6  be  envied,  for  before  his  eye 
closed  in  ilie  last  hush  he  had  seen  his  drean 

Just  before  his  death  Kodama  was 
Field  Marshal,  Commander  in  Chief 
the  Japanese  forces,  was  elevated  to  th( 
of  viscount,  and  decorated  with  the 
Class  Order  of  the  Golden  Kite.  Thes< 
the  highest  honors  his  imperial  master 


>nfer 


Kodama's  successor  as  chief  of  the  G 
Staff  is  General  Baron  Hokyo  Oku,  wh» 
manded  the  Second  Japanese  Army  in  th 
with  Russia.  This  was  the  army  which  I 
at  Dalny  and  swept  up  the  Liau  Tung  1 
sula,  defeating  the  Russians  at  Nai 
Kaiping,  Tclissu  Taschi-chao,  and  Hai 
General  Oku  is  sixty-two  >ears  of  age, 
the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877- 


WHAT  -HAMPTON     MEANS    BY    "KDUCATION." 

BV    ALBERT    SHAW. 


I  N  no  other  part  of  the  country  arc  there 
just  now  such  marks  of  a  varied  and  rapid 
progress  as  in  the  South.  The  towns  are  tak- 
ing on  new  and  modern  forms  through  the 
awakening  touch  of  manufacturing  capital,  and 
the  country  is  changing  through  the  applica- 
tion of  better  methods  in  agriculture.  Forests 
and  mines  are  yielding  larger  returns  of  wealth 
every  year,  and  prosperity  is  far  more  widely 
diffused  than  ever  before.  The  changes  that 
have  come  about  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  all  these  regards  are  marvelous,  even 
to  those  familiar  with  the  development  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  further 
Northwest. 

Vet  those  acquainted  with  the  resources  of 
the  South  are  well  aware  that  this  new  eco- 
nomic movement  is  only  in  its  bepnnings. 
Hut  a  mere  fraction  of  the  water-power  of 
the  streams  flowing  from  the  Appalachian 
highlands  has  been  utilized  as  yet  for  operat- 
ing factories  and  generating  electric  power. 
The  supplies  of  iron  and  coal  are  inexhausti- 
ble and  will  be  drawn  upon  in  ever-increasing 
quantities.  As  for  agricultural  possibilities, 
present  results  arc  not  one-fifth  of  what  may 
be  reasonably  expected  in  a  future  not  very 
distant.    The  cotton,  hemp,  and  other  fibers, 


the  mineral  deposits,  the  vast  forests  of  hard 
wood  and  of  pine — all  these  and  many  other 
considerations  give  assurance  that  the  manu- 
factures of  the  South  are  to  be  not  only  of 
immense  extent,  but  of  great  variety.  At  pres- 
ent most  of  the  Southern  people  live  on  farms 
or  in  country  communities  and  are  not  well 
housed.  With  the  rapid  i  evelopment  of  pros- 
perity, human  habitations  throughout  many 
States  are  destined  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  and 
that  belong  to  an  advanced  civil- 


The  wonderful  opportunities  that  the  South 
offers  will  inevitably  attract  from  the  outside 
a  good  deal  of  fresh  capital  and  not  a  little 
sturdy  labor,  both  American  and  European. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  the  develop- 
ment that  the  South  is  destined  to  make  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years  h  going  to  be 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the  people 
now  living  in  the  South,  with  their  sons  and 
daughters,  applying  their  own  energy  and  skill, 
and  using  their  own  modest  accumulations  of 
productive  capital. 

Of  these  people  now  living  In  the  South, 
nearly  ten  million  belong  to  the  colored  race. 
Whatever  fate  may  be  theirs  in  the  distant 
future,  every  one  must  know  that  for  a  long 
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white  children.  For  any  tme  who  understands 
the  problems  of  the  South  must  know  very 
uell  that  to  concentrate  educational  effort 
upon  the  children  of  the  colored  race,  and  to 
neglect  meantime  the  white  children,  would 
be  not  unly  harmful  to  the  negroes,  but  dis- 

The  dominant  race  must  be  well  trained,  or 
the  race  that  is  inferior  in  numbers  and  posi- 
tion will  suffer  deeply  in  a  hundred  ways.  It 
happens,  however,  that  there  is  no  need  to 
neglect  the  colored  race  while  training  the 
white  children,  ami  the  disposition  on  the  part 
of  a  few  people  to  divert  the  policy  of  dCrtaIn 
Southern  States  in  such  a  direction-is  strongly 
condemned  by  the  controlling  forces  of  public 
opinion.  Ever}-where  the  Southern  States  are 
providing  for  negro  education.  The  present 
wealth  of  the  South  is  not  so  great  as  to  ren- 


time  to  come  these  colored  people  must  con- 
tinue to  do  a  lariic  share  of  the  h.iril  work 
that  goes  with  Southern  economic  advance- 
ment. They  will  [III  the  soil,  build  the  roads, 
fell  the  forests,  work  in  the  mills,  dig  in  the 
mines,  am!  labor  at  many  trades  and  handi- 
crafts.    In  any  prciercssivc  region  the  largest 
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item   In    the   list  of   pri 
energj^  and  still  of  the  v 
be  true  of  the  South. 
rising  generation  is 
thing   else    to    the    ; 
States  in  all  that  is  . 
rial  progress. 

It  is  more  important  to  train  the  white  race 
than  the  black.  bct;iusc  the  white  race  is  domi- 
nant, 'and  upon  its  wi'll-dein^  depends  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  under  which  other 
races  may  also  hopp  to  impro\e  and  prosper. 
If  it  were  possible  to  do  only  the  iini-  thin^^ 
and  not  tlie  other,  tlien  it  would  he  better  tor 
the  colored  rare  that  :i!l  nlucation^d  effort 
should  be  coiu-entratf.t   i;pon  the  training  of 
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iler  it  easy  to  raise  the  taxes  necessary  for 
the  support  of  two  sets  of  schools.  All  thi- 
more  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to  the  Southern 
people  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  provide  education  for  the  colored 
children. 

This  is  their  fixed  policy,  and  they  will  not 
depart  from  it.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  they  will  make  the  policy  a 
pronounced  success.  Among  many  people  of 
intelligence  there  is  in  the  South  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  education  of  negroes,  and 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  refuse  to  see  that  there 
has  been  some  foundation  for  such  an  attitude 
of  mind.  Kverything  depends  upon  the  right 
conception  of  what  education  means.  If  edu- 
cation means  to  create  in  j'oung  negroes  a 
distaste  for  the  practical  life  and  work  that 
fall  properly  to  their  lot  In  this  generation, 
education   is  a  mistake.     But  if  one  has  a 


IVHAT  HAMPTON  MEANS  BY  "  EDUCATION.- ■ 
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wiser  conception  of  education,  and  means  by 
it  the  sort  of  rtrly  training  that  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  workers  and  thus  promote  the 
character,  security,  and  prosperity  of  commu- 
nities, then  education  is  certainly  no  mistake, 
but  the  most  desirable  thing  possible. 

Since,  then,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Southern 
States  to  provide  schools  for  negro  children,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  schools 
should  be  of  the  right  kind,  and  that  the  State 
should  be  well  repaid,  by  practical  results,  for 
the  money  it  spends  in  providing  schoolhouses 
and  employing  teachers.  It  is  from  this 
standpoint, — that  of  the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion,—and  from  the  additional  standpoint  of 
the  present  and  prospective  development  of 
the  South,  that  the  earnest  attention  of  inteili- 
jient  Southern  people  ought  to  he  directed  to 
the  remarkable  work  carried  on  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  lo- 
cated near  Old  Point  Comfort,  at  Hampton, 
Virginia.  Quite  apart  from  its  relation  to 
race  problems  and  Southern  progress,  Hamp- 
ton would  be  worth  careful  study  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  educational  methods.  In  an 
article  published  some  years  ago  in  the  Re- 


view OF  Reviews  I  attempted  to  set  forth 
these  methods,  under  the  title,  "  Learning  by 
Doing  at  Hampton." 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  world,  in  my 
judgment,  which  so  well  exemplifies  the  pos- 
sibility of  training  young  people  through  prac- 
tical methods  as  docs  this  institute  at  Hamp- 
ton. It  attempts  to  give  its  pupils  standards 
of  life  and  conduct,  and  so  to  lead  them  step 
by  step  as  to  have  fitted  them  in  a  rounded, 
symmetrical  way  for  usefulness  in  life  before 
it  sends  them  out  into  the  world.  Since  the 
minds  that  control  this  institution  under- 
stand that  the  pupils  have  lives  of  work 
before  them,  it  undertakes  from  the  very 
bccinning  to  teach  them  how  to  work  in- 
tcllifrently  and  efficiently,  and  it  makes  real 
workers  of  them,  so  that  the>'  may  take  their 
place  in  the  outride  world  without  any  diffi- 
culty of  adjustment. 

They  are  iiistnirtcd  in  all  departments  ol 
Southern  farming,  and  they  manage  to  learn  a 
good  deal  about  the  sciences  that  underlie 
agriculture.  But  they  learn  all  these  things 
experimentally,  doing  plenty  of  hard,  practical 
work  every  day  while  learning  from  their  in- 
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Structors.  In  the  same  manner  they  work  in 
the  shops  of  the  school  and  learn  many  prac- 
tical trades.  The  girls  in  the  school  learn 
everything  pertaining  to  cooking,  sewing,  and 
practical  housekeeping,  while  also  learning 
gardening  and  many  other  useful  every-day 
subjects.  The  educational  methods  that  have 
been  developed  at  Hampton  through  a  long 
experience  are  so  notable  that  educators  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  our  own  have  come 
to  recognize  their  importance. 

But  for  the  South,  the  special  reason  for 
interest  just  now  in  the  work  at  Hampton  lies 
in  the  direct  bearing  of  that  work  upon  what 
the  South  hopes  and  means  to  accomplish  for 
itself  in  the  coming  decade.  In  its  shops  and 
mills  and  on  its  farms,  in  its  dairies  and  in  its 
varied  industrial  departments,  Hampton  is 
year  by  year  training  hundreds  of  young  ne- 
groes for  fitness  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
Southern  development.  But  it  is  performing 
3  more  important  task  than  the  training  of 
skilled  farmers  or  artisans,  for  it  is  training 
9  generation  of  splendid  teachers,  each  one  of 
whom  can  go  our  and  take  charge  of  a  negro 
school  and  make  that  school  the  center  for 
improvement  in  the  surrounding  negro  com- 
munity. 

Almost  if  not  quite  the  chief  obstacle  tow- 
ard the  education  of  the  negro  race  has  been 
the  lack  of  trained  teachers,  of  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  their  work,  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  for  colored  children.  It  is  one  thing 
for  the  State,  or  county,  or  district,  to  provide 
means  to  carry  on  the  colored  schools,  and  it 


INSPECTING  MILK.  - 

is  quite  a  different  thing  to  secure  a  negro 
teacher,  man  or  woman,  who  can  make  thst 
school  the  center  of  real  progress  in  the  nci^- 
borhood.  There  are  other  institutions  train- 
ing negro  -teachers  in  the  South  and  doing  it 
admirably,  but  in  my  opinion  Uampttin  is  the 
bAt  of  all  and  the  one  that  stands' out  as  the 
conspicuous  type. 

■  The  young  woman  or  the  young  man 
trained  at  Hampton  to  go  out  and  teach  a  col- 
ored school  has  totally  different  notions  from 
those  of  the  old-fashioned  routine  country 
teacher.  The  conventional  work  of  teaching 
a  country  school  has  in  all  parts  of  the  count-ry 
heretofore  been  of  a  narroiv  character.  It  has 
been  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  idea  that 
the  education  of  children  consisted  in  having 


them   learn   i 
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lutine  way  the  Icixms  set 
of  elementary  textbook  i. 
Most  of  this  elementary 
textbook  study  has  been  ot 
the  mumn:ery  sort,  pure 
and  simple. 

If  thii  has  been  true  of 
country  schools  for  white 
children,  it  has  not  been 
less  true,  certainly,  of 
those  for  young  negroei. 
There  was  once  a  time 
when  American  countrj' 
home  life  gave  such  a  va- 
ried practical  training"  to 
the  boys  and  girls  that  t':c 
book  learning  was  all  that 
the  teacher  in  the  little 
red  schoolhcuse  was  ex- 
pected to  impart.  Thos- 
earlier  conditions  of  lif~. 
however,  not  unc~m- 
monly  produced  teacheri 
of  a  considerable  degree 


IVH/tT  HAMPTON  MEANS  BY  "  EDUCATION/- 


of  originality  and  strength  of  mind,  who  knew 
how  to  make  their  schools  count  not  a  little  for 
the  culture  of  the  community.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  our  own  day  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  school  stand  for  a  much  larger  factor  in 
the  training  of  the  young,  and  it  is  necessary 
therefore  that  teachers  should  realize  the  im- 
portance of  their  duties  and  opportunities. 

The  Hampton  system  produces  young  men 
and  women  who  can  themselves  do  things,  and 
their  conception  of  what  school  teaching 
means  is  something  very  different  from  the 
mere  old-fashioned  learning  by  rote  of  daily 
lessons  in  dog-eared  elementary  textbooks. 
Each  Hampton -trained  teacher  is  expected  to 
make  the  country  schoolhouse  the  center  for 
real  neighborhood  missionary  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  colored  race.  These 
country  teachers  come  back  to  Hampton  at 
commencement  time  year  after  year,  many  of 
them  to  spend  the  summer  in  getting  further 
training,  and  they  arc  expected  to  report  upon 
what  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 

They  use  the  schoolhouse  grounds  to  give 
practical  lessons  in  gardening.  They  teach 
simple  kinds  of  manual  training  and  show  the 
children  bow  tfa«y  may  be  of  use  at  home. 


They  give  the  girls  lessons  m  neatness,  and 
the>'  expect  these  lessons  to  produce  results 
-  clearly  visible  when  the  teacher  makes  her 
frequent  rounds  to  visit  the  parents  and  to 
advise  them  upon  all  the  practical  problems  of 
family  life. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  fur- 
ther length  upon  this  new  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  country  teacher.  Nobody  can 
fully  comprehend  how  much  Jt  signifies  unless 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  up  one 
'  after  another  and  learn  what  this  new 


method    of    teaching 
spread  and  auspicious  a 
me  repeat  again,  and  ye 
in  the  matter  of  popula: 
depends  < 


what 


letho, 


;ults 

What  Hampton  r 


e  the  results.  For  let 
again,  that  nowadays 
education,  everything 
ans  by  the  word,  and 
o  produce  the  desired 


I  is  the 


fitting  of  young  people  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do  in  life;  and  the  method  it  uses  is 
that  of  going  straight  at  the  desired  end  with- 
out wasting  a  day.  For  the  Hampton  In- 
stitute is  a  life,  rather  than  a  school.  Its  stu- 
dents are  at  work  as  well  as  at  study.  They 
are  building  up  habits  of  order  and  self-con- 
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soap  and   water,   and    to 
turn   the   mind   to  other 

useful,  interesting  things. 

It  is  true  that  Hamp- 
ton has  facilities'  in  its 
great  barns,  its  model 
shops,  its  dairy,  and  its 
other  departments  of  a  far 
more  elaborate  and  per- 
fect sort  than  the  younj; 
negro  will  be  Hkely  to  find 
elsewhere  in  subsequent 
years.  But  the  school  sup- 
plies the  corrective,  for  it 
carefully  teaches  him  how- 
to  carry  on  a  small  farm 
under  the  conditions  that 
the  small  farmer  must  ex- 
pect to  encounter.  The 
loi.siEKiNG.  girls   are    taught   how    to 

keep  house  in  a  very  small 
establishment  on  such  an  income  as  they  may 
reasonably  look  forward  to  possessing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Hampton  Institute  is  the  Whittier  School  for 
the  small  negro  children  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood.     About  six  hundred  of  these 


trol  and  steady  industry.  On  the  farm  lands 
of  Hampton  or  in  the  varied  shops,  where 
practical  trades  are  both  taught  and  worked 
at,  the  boys  face  all  the  conditions  of  practical 
toil.  But  they  also  learn  that  when  the  day's 
work  is  done  it  is  feasible  to  use  plenty  of 


r  WORK   IN   THE   MACHINE   SHOPS. 


fVHAT  HAMPTON  MEANS  BY  -  EDUCATION.' 


children  are  instructed  in  this  school,  the 
actual  teaching  being  almost  entirely  done  by 
colored  girls,  who  belong  to  the  advanced 
classes  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  and  who  are 
expecting  within  a  year  or  more  to  go  out  as 
teachers  of  colored  children  in  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, or  country  districts  of  Virginia  and 
neighboring  States.  These  pupil -teachers  are 
receiving  the  tinest  possible  training  in  the  art 
ci  giving  ttistniction,  thefr  work  being  under 
the  direction  of  a  great  authority  upon  normal 
school  methods. 

The  method  used  in  teaching  arithmetic  is 
characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  all  subjects 
are  taught  at  Hampton.  It  is  not  merely 
texiJlcok  or  blackboard  work  in  abstract  num- 
bers, but  it  is  the  practical  arithmetic  of  daily 
life.  Liquid  measure  is  taught  in  connection 
with  the  practical  business  of  the  dairy,  which 
sells  milk  to  the  great  hotels  of  the  region. 
Land  meaiurc  is  taught  upon  the  ground  it- 
self, and  the  pupil  docs  not  merely  read  and 


SEVERAL    MILES 


write  the  word  acre,  but  stakes  an  acre  out 
upon  the  actual  ground.  The  girls  learn 
arithmetic  in  connection  with  the  measure- 
ments in  dressmaking  or  cooking.  There  is  a 
mathematical  side  to  the  work  of  every  prac- 
tical trade,  and  so  all  the  problems  of  arith- 
metic, in  so  fur  as  it  is  desirable  to  teach  that 
subject,  are  given  a  practical  character.  Thus, 
the  boy  who  learns  to  lay  brick  learns  to  make 
the  necessary  calculations  tliat  go  with  the 
mason's  trade.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  constantly  used  as  furnishing  facts  to  sup- 
ply problems  In  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
the  various  other  general  subjects  of  school 
instruction. 

l"he  agricultural  department  has  been  espe- 
cially developed  during  the  past  year  in  its 
teaching  methods,  and  a  greatly  increased  per- 
centage of  the  Hampton  pupils  are  now  fit- 
ting themselves  by  careful  training  either  to 
carry  on  fanns  for  themselves  or  to  act  as 
farm  managers,  or  as  teachers  of  agriculture 


ABKABLY  WELL  .\PP01NTED  IN  EVERY  WAV, 
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let  it  be  remembered  that  this  kind  of  training 
in  agriculture  gues  along  with  a  well-roumleil 
development  ot  mental  and  physical  traits,  so 
that  the  student  is  (graduated  nor  nterely  as  a 
young  man  who  has  been  taiijiht  about  farm 
work,  but  as  one   who   has  cleveloped    right 


izenship  and  of  duty 

;-s  fellow-men. 

ork  of  this  great  in- 

upon  its  educa- 

ittempted  to  explain 

ork  in  detail.     The 


vie\T-s  of  manhood  and 
toward  one's  self  and  oi 

So  elaborate  is  the 
stitution  that  in  tli 
tional  methods  1  have  ni 
or  describe  its  life  and 
illustrations  that  accompany  this  articlt 
selected  as  susgesting  the  kind  of  instruction 
and  work  that  Hampton  carries  on.  but  it 
would  require  hundreds  of  such  pictures  to 
give  anything  like  a  complete  record  of  the 
varied  activities  of  the  place.  I  have  not  even 
mentioned  the  interesting  contingent  of  young 
Indians  sent  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Hampton 
life  and  method,  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
student  body  is  made  up  of  young  negroes,  and 


Hampton's  real  mission  is  to  the  negro  race, — 
unless,  indeed,  one  takes  the  deeper  and  more 
philosophical  view  that  Hampton's  mission 
is  to  the  white  papulation  of  the  South, 
inasmuch  as  the  right  training  of  the  negroes 
is  even  more  essential  to  the  dominant  race 
than  to  the  one  that  holds  a  secondary 
position. 

Every  intelligent  Southern  man  and  woman 
must  henceforth  begin  to  see  how  closely  the 
business  of  education  is  related  to  the  welfare 
in  evfi^-  aspect  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Southern  States.  And  with  this  recognition 
there  must  be  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
educational  agencies  that  are  doing  the  work. 
A  visit  to  the  shops  and  farms  and  school- 
rooms of  the  Hampton  Institute  will  prove  to 
be  worth  while  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
general  question  of  education,  and  peculiarly 
instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  go  thor- 
oughly into  the  problem  of  training  for  life,  as 
related  to  the  great  negro  population  of  the 
Southern  States. 


Ji : 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THK  OUT-OF-SCHOOL. 

BY    H.    V.    ROSS. 


^AN  the  man  whose  daylight  hours  are  oc- 
cupied by  his  business  be  proiitably  in- 
structed in  an  evening  school  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  that  business?  A  iew  years  ago  the 
suggestion  would  have  seemed  chimerical  in 
the  extreme.  To-day,  after  the  experiment 
has  been  tn'cd,  there  is  abundant  testimony  to 
its  feasibility. 

A  man  who  has  been  in  business  for  twcnt}- 
five  yean  and  is  at  present  the  auditor  for  a 
leading  metropolitan  newspaper  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  "  business-economy  "  class  con- 
ducted, as  part  of  its  evening-school  work  for 
employed  men,  by  the  West  Side  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York 
City. 

"  I  found  the  courses  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit," he  said,  "  and  if  I  couldn't  get  the  same 
instruction  in  any  other  way  1  wouldn't  ex- 
change it  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  As  I  am 
a  busy  man,  the  question  with  me  when  I 
joined  the  class  was  not  about  the  fee,  but 
whether  the  results  would  repay  me  for  my 
time.  I  was  amply  repaid.  Most  of  the  lec- 
turers were  experts  in  their  lines,  and  while 
in  many  eases  the  principles  enunciated  were 
as  old  as  business,  their  working  out  by  these 
men  was  different  and  gave  the  students  a 
new-  perspective.  There  were  several  prac- 
tical points  developed,  too,  that  I  have  .applied 
to  conditions  in  this  office  with  good  effect, 
chiefly  in  the  economy  of  time.    But  the  ben- 


efit to  me  was  mostly  in  the  broadening  of 
my  outlook.  The  course  was  excellent  for 
showing  the  business  man  how  others  do  things 
and  lifting  him  out  of  his  circular  rut,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  business  men  go  in  a 
circle.  If  the  Association  offers  as  good  a 
course  next  year  I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  it 
again." 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  testi- 
mony to  the  practical  value  of  a  recently  de- 
veloped phase  of  educational  work^the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  classes  for  employed  men, 
which  now  form  an  important  part  of  the 
c\'ening-scho<il  work  of  many  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  movement  to  meet  the  professional, 
educational  needs  of  ambitious  young  men, 
already  harnessed  to  their  life  work,  was  begun 
something  like  iWe  years  an:o,  has  attained  to 
national  icnportance,  and  possesses  enormous 
possibilities  of  de\-clopment.  It  has  received 
warm  commendatloti  from  men  of  all  sorts 
and  degrees,  including  captains  of  industr>', 
merchant  princes,  university  presidents,  edu- 
cators, and  business  men  generally,  among 
whom  niav  be  named  John  W.inamaker, 
r)avid  Starr  Jordan,  Henrv  N.  Tifft.  Pro- 
fessor Julius  Sachs,  and  ^William  T.  Harris. 
formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
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In  scores  of  towns  and  cities  the  work  is 
now  going  on,  and  many  others  will  soon  see 
it  inaugurated.  Thirty-si\  associations  Jocateil 
in  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  are  running  even- 
ing-schools, in  which  einplo)-ed  men  receive 
business,  technical,  and  industrial  training; 
and,  furthermore, steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  provide  vocational  instruction  for  boot  and 
shoe  makers  and  workers  in  the  woollen  mills 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  About  a  year  ago  the 
association  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  which  city 
there  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  25,000  men 
employed  in  machine  shops  and  factories,  aus- 
piciously instituted  evening  trade  schools  in 
drafting,  steam  engineering,  automobile  engi- 
neering, and  other  kindred  subjects,  and  is 
making  plans  for  great  enlargement  of  the 
work.  At  about  the  same  time  the  association 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  started  evening  classes  in 
machine  designing,  applied  mechanics,  chem- 
istry for  textile  workers  and  dyers,  and  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.  Similar  work 
adapted  to  individual  localities  is  being  car- 
ried on  all  over  the  country.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  regions  night  classes  in  the  sci- 
ence of  mining  are  c<inductcd  for  young  men 
employed  in  the  mines;  in  Montreal  and  many 
other  towns  and  cities  are  classes  in  telegraphy 
for  prospective  train  despatchers ;  in  Winnipeg, 
a  class  for  gasoline  engineers;  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Klizabeth,  N.  J.,  classes  in  naval 
architecture:  in  Trenton,  N.  J,,  a  class  for 
rubber  workers;  in  Portland,  Ore.,  a  class  in 
forestry  for  men  in  the  lumber  business,  an- 
other for  poultry  and  egg  dealers,  and  a  school 


for  plumbers:  and  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  courses 
in  navigation  for  lake  seamen  during  the  win- 
ter months.  These  instances  show  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  movement  and  its  rapid  spread. 
New  subjects  are  being  aded  to  the  curriculum 
yearly,  and  the  enrollment  of  students  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  some  respects  no  association  has  achieved 
greater  success  educationally  than  that  in 
Boston.  Its  Evening  Institute,  which  runs 
seven  different  schools  in  four  buildings,  had 
last  year  a  faculty  of  1 10  teachers  and  1,522 
students;  and  it  was  there  chat  the  first  auto- 
mobile school  in  America  was  established. 
The  institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year,  has  won 
recognition  as  the  leading  evening  school  in 
New  England,  and  as  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  the  country.  Hut  of  the  few  assodBtions 
that  have  displayed  initiative  and  cnterpriK 
in  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of  em- 
ployed men,  none  has  won  more  individiul 
distinction  than  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C  A. 
of  New  ^'ork  City.  Its  educational  depart- 
ment has,  in  point  of  fact,  become  a  popular 
university  of  business  training,  with  enrolled 
students  last  year  to  the  number  of  about 
1.200.  Of  this  total,  800  regularly  attended 
the  special  locational  classes.  Something  like 
<X>  per  cent,  of  these  were  employed  men  seek- 
ing a  wider  knowledge  in  special  vocations 
from  authorities  able  to  shed  light  upon  their 
problems ;  the  other  10  per  cent,  was  made  up 
of  men  who  were  glad  to  get  special  training, 
in  some  cases  for  business  ends,  in  others  for 
those  of  pleasure.  Their  average  age  was 
about  twenty-seven  years.     In  many  instances 
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thne  men  came  from  outlying  towns,  and  a 
few  cunc  from  distant  points.  Sixteen  per 
cent,  of  them  had  coU^e  diplomas. 

MILLIONAIRE    AND    OZZICE    BOV    TAUGHT    IN 
THB  SAM2  SCHOOL. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  such  an  assort- 
ment oi  pupils  in  any  other  educational  institu- 
tion in  die  world..  Among  them  were  finan- 
ciers fi'^:Ti  Wall  Street,  office  boys,  million- 
aires, cl-:k5  earning  $iO  a  week,  heads  uf  en- 
terprise^, and  presidents  of  companies, — men 
of  assured  place  and  name  in  the  business 
world,  and  ambitious  striplings,  who  may  some 
time  be  kings  in  the  market  place.  But  the 
personnel  of  its  students  is  not  the  only  re- 
markable thing  about  the  West  Side  school, 
for  quite  as  remarkable  is  the  faculty  of  more 
than  eighty  instructors.  These  are  some  of 
the  ablest  and  busiest  men  in  the  various  voca- 
tions, who  for  moderate  pay,  and  in  some  cases 
without  pay,  gladly  perform  the  duty  asked  of 
them.  Most  of  them  are  college-trained,  but 
this  fact  is  taken  into  account  less  than  their 
professional  eminence  and  fitness  for  being  the 
practical  teachers  of  practical  men.  In  every 
case  these  instructors  are  doers  rather  than 
theorizers.  Son-e  account  of  the  more  strik- 
ing courses  which  the}'  conduct  will  illustrate 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  as  carried 
on  all  over  the  continent. 


SALESMEN    INSTBUCTHD   IN    DECORATIVE    ART. 

First  in  order  of  establishment  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  is  the  school  of  practical 
art  in  house  furnishing  and  decorating,  which 
began  as  a  class  in  the  autumn  of  190,^  ^t 
far  as  is  known,  it  was  the  first  attempt  v^'J." 
anywhere  to  give  practical  instruction  in  '.-Trw 
and  color  harmonies,  combined  with  a  h;:  ori- 
cal  surve\'  of  the  classic  and  Renaissance  p'*- 
riods.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  the  clu:-;!- 
tional  director  by  a  salesman  in  one  rf  tV" 
large  stores.  Forthwith  the  heads  of  p""'  i- 
nent  firms  were  asked  if  they  were  snrr.liel 
with  the  technical  knowledge  and  equiiM-.ent 
of  their  helpers.  The  answer  came  sn 
strongly  in  the  negative  that  the  class  in  art 
was  at  once  projected. 

It  began  its  career  with  an  enrollment  cf 
forty  men.  It  has  now  developed  into  a  school 
enrolling  more  than  one  hundred.  The  courses 
are  given  under  the  supervision  of  Prof, 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  New  York  School  of  Art,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  experts  in  the  various  lines,  among 
them  being  Sir  C,  Purdon  Clarke,  head  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
^■ork.  and  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Materials  for  illustration  and 
experiment  are  supplied  free  by  some  of  the 
best  furnishing  and  dec-orating  firms  in  tl'c 
city,  ranging;  from  curtains,  rugs,  and  costly 
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textiles,  such  as  are  used 
in  a  Fifth  Avenue  man- 
sion, to  the  humbler  fit- 
tings of  the  poor  man's 
flat.  Every  lesson  is  ap- 
plied in  practice,  whether 
it  is  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  of  a  room,  th^' 
framing  and  hangini:  of 
pictures,  or  the  dressing 
of  a  shop  window. 

From  the  beginning  the 
school  of  art  has  been  in 
the  highest  possible  favor. 
Big  carpet  houses  and 
decorators  have  Indorsed 
it  strongly  and  encour- 
aged their  employees  to 
avail  themselves  of  iis  opportunities.  One  firm 
in  particular  has  been  represented  in  the  school 
each  year  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  its  men.  The 
members  of  the  school,  too,  have  become  en- 
thusiasts. One  of  them,  who  manages  his  own 
business,  came  regularly  from  New  Haven 
three  nights  a  week  and  never  missed  a  lec- 
ture ;  and  another,  a  buyer,  came  once  a  wecic 
from  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  personnel  of  these 
classes  is  of  higli  grade,  consisting  largely  of 
the  best  type  of  salesmen  from  the  leading  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  houses  of  the  city, 
besides  some  heads  of  firms  and  architects. 
Stated  broadly,  the  purpose  of  the  instruction 
is  to  make  art  connoisseurs  of  salesmen  in 
decorative  and  house-furnishing  lines  and  to 
enlarge  the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  people 
who  buy  from  them.  After  uking  the  studies 
neither  salesman  nor  purchaser  can  make  the 
mistake  of  combining  Mission  furniture  with 
Louis  XV  wall  paper,  or  of  e.\pecting  reds  to 
harmonize  with  blues.  The  widespread  ap- 
proval of  the  art  school  denotes  that  it  is  fill- 
ing a  well  defined  want,  and  that  it  will  have 
been  the  pioneer  of  many  of  its  kind  all  over 
the  country.  It  has  called  forth  inquiries  from 
many  quarters,  and  has  already  found  imi- 
tators in  half  a  dozen  different  cities. 

STUDYING  BUSINESS  ECONOMY. 

Harrison  S.  Coiburn,  lately  educaticmal  di- 
rector at  the  West  Side  Association,  woke  up 
one  morning  with  a  bright  idea.  "  Why,"  hp 
asked  himself,  "  can't  we  teach  business  organ- 
ization and  system  right  here  in  New  York, 
the  greatest  business  center  in  America?  "  He 
■ought  the  advice  of  leading  business  econo- 
mists and  experts  and  the  heads  of  great  manu- 
facturing plants  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 
Iliey  all  urged  the  forming  of  a  class  in  "  busi- 


ness economy."  It  started  out  with  a  unique 
enrollment  of  forty  members,  whose  average 
age  was  thirty-nine  years.  There  were  six 
'  presidents  of  companies,  <Mie  vice-president,  six 
members  of  firms,  two  superintendents,  seven 
managers,  and  a  miscellaneous  list,  including 
an  insurance  agent,  a  lawyer,  a  business  sys- 
tematizer,  a  chemist,  a  statistician,  a  book- 
keeper, and  a  clerk.  These  men  represented 
thirt}'  different  and  widely  dissimilar  lines  of 
business,  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  the  wide 
applicability  of  the  course.  The  lecturers  were 
successful  business  men  and  noted  specialists. 
The  course  of  study  was  most  practical  and 
instructive.  As  now  developed  it  embraces 
twenty-seven  lectures,  under  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive problems  and  modem  office  mediods. 
In  executive  problems  the  aim  is  to  show  how 
to  make  a  non-paying  business  pay,  to  nuke 
still  more  profitable  one  that  is  alreidT  doing 
fairly  well,  to  find  and  stop  leaks,  and  to  tpsAj 
to  any  business  some  method  that  has  bwa 
highly  fruitful  in  some  particular  1 
The  latest  addition  to  the  work  of  dlit  c 
is  a  course  in  modern  office  methods,  ii 
to  make  office  men  more  efEdent,  widi.lbe 
consequent  advancement  which  that  i 
and  to  make  business  men  in  general  f 
with  the  newest  and  best  things  in  die  r 
of  an  office.  In  connection  with  this  eouiil'^ 
well-equipped  modem  office,  having  the  ICMt 
furniture  and  accessories,  is  used  for  die  V^r 
pose  of  actually  demonstrating  the  bcK  al& 
methods  of  to-day. 

TEACHING      "  REAL      ESTATE "      I 
CLASSES. 
The  success  of  the  class  in  busmett  e 

paved  the  way  for  affording  similar  i. 

tion  in  "real  estate."    For  more  than  a  jetr  the 
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Weit  Side  management  thought  it  over  care- 
fully, artd  organized  in  October,  1904,  the 
first  real-estate  class  in  America.  One  hun- 
dred men  at  once  enrolled,  and  the  number 
was  doubled  before  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
— facts  that  need  no  commentary.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  who  joined  were  already 
engaged  in  the  real -estate  business.  Many 
veteran  leaders  in  the  realty  market  took  the 
course  side  by  side  with  yoiinj;  fellows  learning; 
its  A  B  C's.  Among  the  students  have  been 
representatives  of  a  score  of  prominent  con- 
cerns, including  several  banks.  Some  of  the 
men  who  rubbed  elbows  in  the  classroom  with 
their  own  clerks  collectively  owned  realty  as- 
sessed at  millions  of  dollars.  These  men  were 
regularly  enrolled  members,  anxious  to  com- 
pare notes  with  other  operators  and  to  get 
valuable  pointers.  The  class  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  most  sanfiuine  of  its  pro- 
moters expected.  Vet.  when  it  was  first  prty 
posed  not  a  few  smiled,  prophesying  that  the 
teaching  of  such  a  subject  could  be  nothing 
but  a  farce.  Attendance  upon  one  or  two  of 
the  lectures  opened  their  eyes;  they  found  the 
subject  mapped  out  like  any  college  course,  and 
a  facultj"  composed  of  men  whose  names  com- 
mand respect  among  real-estate  and  busines.f 
men  generally.  Most  of  those-  who  came  to 
the  class  to  laugh  remained  to  learn. 

The  field  for  real-estate  instruction  is  a  large 


one.  In  Ne*v  ^'ork  City  alone,  fqr  example, 
with  its  2,0(.X)  brokerage  firms,  the  yearly 
transfer  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty engages  a  small  army  of  brokers  of  high 
and  low  degree;  hut  the  number  of  adequately 
equipped  men  falls  below  the  standard.  The 
majority  of  those  who  take  up  the  business  do 
not  knoH-  its  rudiments.  They  must  learn  by 
evperieiue  in  a  broker's  office.  The  process 
often  takes  years.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
one  well-known  real-estate  authority  that  the 
subject  is  next  to  unteachabic,  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  much  of  its  method  can  he  formu- 
lated and  taught. 

The  old  idea  that  the  study  of  real  estate  Is 
child's  play  and  that  the  real-estate  business  is 
a  safe  harbor  fiir  failures  in  other  walks  of 
life  is  now  exploded.  It  needs  men  bright, 
trained,  and  honest.  The  West  Side  voca- 
tional school  has  received  many  words  of  grati- 
tude from  young  real-estate  men,  \\'ho  have 
gone  from  the  classroom  to  their  duties  with 
enlarged  vision  and  positive  inspiration.  One 
member  of  last  year's  class  doubled  his  income 
as  the  result  of  his  increased  knovvledge. 

GRADIATINC  AUTOMOBILISTS. 

When  the  automobile  school  was  started  in 
the  fall  of  1904  considerable  fun  was  poked  at 
it  by  waggish  individuals.     The  conjunction 
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pective  owners  of  machines.  Among  the  stu- 
dents were  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  colleges;  and  many  were  prominent 
men.  some  of  them  millionaires,  others  well 
known  in  various  public  capacities  and  as 
leaders  in  the  automobile  business.  In  all,  350 
students  have  enroled  since  the  opening  of 
the  school;  81  have  been  graduated  as  cer- 
tificated drivers,  and  nearly  all  of  these  have 
gone  directly  to  positions  commanding  from 
$7.S  to  $150  a  month.  At  the  present  rate  of 
turning  out  chauffeurs  from  this  and  other 
schools  America  will  soon  be  able  to  get  along 
without  importing  men  from  France. 

WALL-STREET    MEN'    STUDYING    INVESTMENTS. 

Among  the  latest  "  vocational  "  classes,  two 
are  decided  novelties,  but  practical  novelties, 
nevertheless.  One  is  the  course  in  investments 
for  investors,  bankers,  and  brolcers.  Leading 
men  in  these  professions  have  given  it  hearty 
approval,  among  them  H,  K.  Pomroy.  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  who 
has  long  held  the  belief  that  the  study  of  in- 
vestments deserves  more  attention  than  it  hat 
received  in  the  schools.  Instruction  is  mani- 
festly needed  in  this  important  subject.  The 
association  course  is  designed  to  aid  men  in 
classif>'ing  securities  and  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween speculation  and  real  investments.  For- 
tunes are  lost  yearly  through  speculation  pure 
and  simple,  but  the  mass  of  people  do  not  un- 
derstand that  much  greater  losses  occur 
through  unwise  investment.  How  to  avoid 
this, — that  is  the  question  asked  and  answered. 
John  Moody,  president  of  the  Moody  Cor- 
poration, a  man  with  a  score  of  years'  cxperi- 


of  chauffeur  and  Christian  Association  ap- 
peared to  many  as  a  ludicrous  thing.  Some 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  what  seemed  a  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  settle  the  chaufieur 
problem.  Nevertheless,  the  project  had  the 
moral  backing  of  many  influential  men.  The 
Automobile  Club  of  America  favored  the  step 
and  co-operated  from  the  start;  and  its  presi- 
dent pronounced  the  opening  of  the  school  a 
red-letter  day  in  American  automobiling.  Re- 
sults show  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  Con- 
trarj-  to  all  the  prophets  of  evil,  this  school  at 
once  leaped  into  public  notice  and  made  aston- 
ishing progress.  In  its  first  term  136  students 
were  enrolled,  90  per  cent,  of  whom  were 
qualifying  for  positions  as  chauffeurs.  The 
other    10   per   cent,   were   owners   or   pros- 
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ence  in  financial  affairs,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  cMiduct  the  work.  In  the  large  member- 
ship of  the  class,  lo  vwre  owners  of  seats  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Others 
came  from  such  houses  as  J.  P.  Moi^n  &  Co., 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  Fisk  &t  Robin- 
son, and  prominent  Wall  Street  firms.  One  . 
house  sent  fourteen  of  its  employees, — officers 
and  clerks, — and  several  other  houses  each  sent 
four  and  five  students.  Not  a  few  men  who 
took  the  course  are  members  of  firms,  capi- 
talists, and  large  investors,  and  one  man  is  on 
about  twenty  different  directorates. 

DULL  FOR  THE  OFFICE  BOYS. 

The  other  idea  that  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion recently  for  the  first  time  is  the  three 
months'  course  of  training  for  oflicc  boys  and 
junior  clerks.  An  office  boy  who  is  at  once 
depmdable,  capable  and  civil  is  a  jewel  in  a 
business  office,  and  few  there  be  oi  him.  The 
trouble  ts  that  most  of  the  boys  go  to  positions 
for  which  they  have  had  no  special  training 
whatever,  and  before  they  are  broken  into 
harness  are  a  prolific  source  of  confusion  and 
annoyance.    The  boy  is  hardly  to  blame.    He 


has  had  no  chance  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
duties;  and  often  his  prior  education  has  not' 
made  him' well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
courtesy  and  polite  address.  All  of  this  can 
be  remedied  by  givitlg  him  practical  instruc- 
tion. This  is  what  is  being  attempted  in  the 
office  boys'  course.  On  the  academic  side  he 
is  put  through  his  paces  in  business  arith- 
metic, correspondence  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy; and  his  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is 
attended  to  with  special  reference  to  business 
etiquette  and  the  omission  of  slang.  This  part 
of  his  training  occupies  two  nights  a  week.  A 
third  night  is  dei-oted  to  the  practical  details 
of  office  work.  By  actual  experience  the  boy 
is  drilled  in  the  right  way  of  handling  mail 
matter,  letter  copying,  manifolding  and  mime- 
ographing, filing,  indexing  of  books  and  cards, 
answering  desk  calls,  telephoning  and  other 
kindred  duties;  but  he  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  while  this  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
his  success  in  the  future,  it  is  not  all ;  of  equal 
if  not  greater  importance  is  cheerfulness  and 
politeness.  Thirty-six  boys  are  now  taking 
this  course,  and  they  seem  to  like  it ;  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  speak  of  results,  but  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  justify  the  experiment. 
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JN  die  times  of  our  forefathers  the  boy  whose 
parents  wished  him  to  learn  one  of  the 
skilled  trades  "  bound  him  out "  for  a  term  of 
years  to  a  master  workman,  who  hoarded  and 
kept  him  for  the  period  of  the  contract,  teach- 
ing him  the  trade  and  making  whatever  use 
he  might  of  his  labor,  without  further  com- 
pensation. In  the  evolution  of  our  modern  in- 
dustrial system  the  indentured  apprentice  has 
all  but  passed  out  of  existence.  He  no  lunger 
recruits  the  ranks  of  the  building  trades,  and 
in  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  the  highly 
^>ecialized  machinery  now  required  in  all  in- 
dustrial enterprises  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  skilled  labor.  It  is  true 
that  many  American  factories  have  installed 
mechanics  of  foreigri  birth  and  training  in  re- 
sponsible positions,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  the 
American  national  spirit  that  native  industries 
should  not  be  manned  by  native  workmen. 

Some  e.xcellent  trade  schools  have  been  built 
up  in  this  country  during  recent  years,  each 
ministering  to  the  special  needs  of  its  own 
constituency,  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  for 
most  of  them  to  adapt  their  training  closely 
to  the  requirements  of  the  modern  factory. 
The  best  fitting  school  for  factory  positions,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  factory  managers,  is  the 
factoiy  itself.  Some  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turing corpontions  of  the  country  have  under- 


taken to  provide  schooling  for  their  youthful 
employees.  To  this  end  a  modified  apprentice- 
ship system  has  been  evolved,  under  which  all 
labor  is  paid  and  a  definite  amount  of  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

One  of  the  oldest  systems  of  this  kind  is 
that  in  force  at  the  works  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
the  printing-press  manufacturers  of  New  York 
City.  In  that  establishment  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  youths  between  the  xges  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  are  regularly  employed. 
These  apprentices  all  enter  into  a  legal  agree- 
ment  with  the  firm  to  serve  a  full  term  of  five 
years,  and  this  agreement  is  signed  by  the  lad's 
parents  in  each  case.  All  those  who  show 
enough  proficiency  in  their  work  to  give  prom- 
ise of  further  improvement  are  admitted  to  the 
school  maintained  by  the  firm,  from  October  i 
to  May  31,  between  5  and  7  P.  M.  on  each 
working  day.  Most  of  the  apprentices,  having 
come  from  the  grammar  grade  in  the  public 
schools,  are  at  first  drilled  in  the  three  "  R's  " 
and  English  grammar,  supplemented  by  me- 
chanical drawing.  Gradually  the  ability  to 
draw  up  specifications  for  machinery  is  ac- 
quired. Practical  instruction  in  the  details  of 
factor\-  organization  is  imparted,  and  the  pupils 
are  equipped  for  managerial  positions.  The 
apprentices  are  stimulated  to  ask  questions 
about  their  daily  work,  and  those  who  show 
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special  aptitude  arc  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to 
pureue  their  studio  fur- 
ther, availing  themselves, 
for  instance,  of  the  tech- 
nical courses  ofiereil  nt 
Cooper  Institute. 

7^  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  linn  of  Ho<- 
&  Co.  are  personally  in- 
terested in  the  wort  of 
the  school,  which  is  di- 
rected by  a  head  master 
and  four  teachers.  Prizes 
are  awarded  each  year  to 
the  boys  making  the  best 
grades.  The  school  his- 
tory of  every  apprentice 
is  methodically  record eil 
from  the  beginning  of  his 
work,  all  indications  of 
profrress  being  specifically 
noted.  Ever>'  opportu- 
nitj'  is  given  the  boy  to  pro\-e  his  own  abil 
ties.  The  management  keeps  up  systeniati 
correspondence  uith  parents  and  guarili 
very  mgch  as  the  ,head  of  a  private  school 
would    do.      Many    foremen,    cnnineers,    and 


iiployed  through- 
of  this  tech- 
lirst  institution 
of  its  kind  to  he  established  by  a  manufac- 
turin;^  concern. 
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EDUCATION  AND  REVOLUTION  IN  RUSSIA^ 

BY    ALEXANDER    PETRUNKEVICH. 


(Mr.  Petrunkevich  is  an  example  of  the  high-class  patriotic  Russian,  so  many  of  whom  are  now 
working  for  national  regeneration.  He  is  the  son  of  Ivan  Petrunkevich.  the  well-known  leader  of 
the  Constitutional  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Petrunkevich,  Jr.,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mos- 
cow in  1897,  and  was  for  al)out  a  year  an  assistant  in  zoology  at  that  institution.  He  left  Russia 
because  of  the  disturbances  of  1899.  In  Germany  he  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Freiburg,  under  August 
Weismann.  the  biologist,  remaining  at  Freiburg  as  privat  docent  until  1903.  In  that  year  he  came 
to  this  country  and  began  lecturing  on  biolog>'  at  Harvard,  continuing  for  three  semesters.  Mr. 
Petrunkevich  married  an  American  lady,  and  his  made  his  little  daughter  an  American  citizen. 
Early  last  month  he  started  for  Russia  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Duma,  expecting  to  do  or- 
ganizing work  for  the  Liberal  movement.  Before  leaving,  he  prepared,  at  our  request,  the  follow- 
ing article  for  Review  of  Reviews   readers. — The  Editor.] 


HP  HE  Russian  Government  realizes  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  easier  to  oppress  unedu- 
cated people  than  to  control  an  enlightened 
people  in  revolt  against  administrative  abuses. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  has  always  kept  the 
peasants, — i.e.,  the  majority  of  Russians, — as 
far  as  possible  from  every  kind  of  education. 
This  policy  has  proved  a  failure,  and  the  peo- 
ple become  every  year  more  civilized.  Still, 
the  government  tries  to  continue  the  same 
course,  only  that  it  has  found  it  necessary  to 
break  with  the  Duma  and  to  assume  a  hypo- 
critical pose  as  the  true  educator  of  Russia. 
To  prove  this  is  not  difficult  and  may  be  in- 
teresting at  the  present  moment,  as  it  will 
make  it  easier  for  educated  Americans  to 
choose  between  the  work  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  Russia's  best  men. 

Education  in  Russia  is  confined  to  three 
classes  of  institutions, — so-called  lowest,  mid- 
dle, and  highest.  The  '*  lowest,"  or  primary 
schools,  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
(i)  zemstvo  schools,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  in  villages,  although  a  good  many 
arc  also  maintained  in  cities ;  (2)  governmental 
and  municipal  city  schools,  and  (3)  parish 
schools.  Of  these  three  t>'pes  the  best  are  the 
zemstvo-schools,  and  the\'  are  maintained  out 
of  a  part  of  the  taxes  which  each  zemstvo  has 
the  right  to  impose  upon  the  population  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  usually  7  per  cent,  of 
the  government  taxes,  and  which  must  also 
cover  all  expenses  for  zemstvo  hospitals,  roads, 
etc.  The  number  of  these  schools  is  still  far 
below  the  need,  but  in  some  districts  the  local 
zemstvos  have  gradually  erected  so  many  of 
them  that  no  child  has  farther  than  three  miles 
to  walk,  and  they  make  every-  effort  to  pro- 
vide so  many  schools  that  every  child  in  a 
district   may  become  a  pupil.     Usually   the 


school  building  consists  of  from  one  to  three 
large  rooms  and  is  provided  with  a  little 
library.  The  local  liberal  landowners  take 
pride  in  giving  to  the  schools  yearly  additions 
to  the  libraries,  and  often  build,  equip,  and 
give  to  the  zemstvo  a  whole  school,  under  the 
condition  that  the  donor  should  be  the  curator 
of  the  school. 

METHODS  OF  THE   ZEMSTVO   SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  study  is  from  two  to  four 
years,  and  comprises  the  Russian  language, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  the  Bible. 
All  this,  with  the  exception  sometimes  of  the 
Bible,  is  taught  by  one  teacher,  male  or  female, 
in  the  latter  case  often  a  young  girl  just  out 
of  a  teachers*  school,  who  is  happy  to  give 
her  work  to  the  people  for  such  small  reim- 
bursement that  even  American  teachers  seem 
to  be  rich  in  comparison.  Once  in  a  while 
they  arrange  an  evening  for  the  children  and 
other  pupils  and  their  parents,  and  read  and 
explain  to  them  selections  from  Russian  liter- 
ature or  history.  Some  schools  arc  even  rich 
enough  to  have  little  magic  lanterns.  The 
ciuator  of  the  school  also  at  times  takes  part 
in  the  reading,  and  as  he  is  richer  and  more 
influential  than  the  teachers,  he  provides  some 
kind  of  amusement,  either  a  Christmas  tree, 
with  little  presents  of  useful  things  for  the 
children,  or  a  play,  for  which  sometimes  even 
a  barn  serves  as  theater,  and  in  which  the 
parts  are  taken  by  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  curator  and  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  municipal  and  governmental  schools  of 
the    cities    resemble    in    many    respects    the 

•  When  I  was  a  pupil  in  a  high  school  in  KJer  It 
happened  that  a  little  rainwater  froze  In  the  court  of 
the  school.  We  youngsters  found  great  amusement 
In  sliding  on  it  during  the  recess.  As  soon  as  the  di- 
rector saw  us  he  ordered  the  Ice  to  bechoimed  away 
immediately ! 
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zemstvo  schools,  but  as  they  have  for  curator 
usually  some  sort  of  official  who  thinks  it  his 
business  to  suppress  too  much  knowledge  as 
well  a^very  expression  of  the  youthful  spirit,* 
this  has  often  a  very  sad  effect  on  the  whole 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parish  schools 
arc  a  direct  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  check  the  rapid  spread  of  education 
and  the  growth  of  the  zemstvo  schools.  The 
parish  schools  are  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  the  latter  has  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  compel  the  zemstvos 
to  pay  for  them.  The  teacher  is  the  priest; 
the  programme  is  reading,  writing,  a  little 
arithmetic,  and  much  Bible.  These  schools 
are  fewer  in  number  and  often  superfluous, 
because  they  are  not  built  where  there  is  need 
of  a  school,  but  where  the  zemstvo  schools  are 
undesirable  to  the  government.  They  are 
ver>'  badly  equipped,  and  the  peasants  do  not 
like  them  and  prefer  to  pay  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  zemstvo  schools. 

RIGID    GOVERNMENT    INSPECTION. 

It  seems  that  the  government  has  sufficiently 
guarded  the  people  and  itself  from  "  sedi- 
tious "  influence  in  the.  zemstvo  schools.  The 
curator  and  the  teacher,  although  chosen  by 
the  zemstvo,  have  to  be  confirmed  in  their  posi- 
tion by  the  government.  A  governmental 
school  inspector  may  visit  the  school  at  any 
time  and  report  upon  it  to  the  government. 
The  libraries  may  contain  only  books  named 
in  the  special  catalogues  for  schools,  published 
annually  by  the  ministry  for  public  instruc- 
tion, or  public  "  enlightenment,"  as  it  is  offi- 
cially called  in  Russia.  From  these  catalogues 
are  carefully  banished  all  the  good  and  inter- 
esting books  printed  in  the  cities  with  the  per- 
m.ission  of  the  governmental  censorship,  the 
pupils  being  thus  doubly  protected  from  "  dan- 
gerous "  ideas.  The  acquisition  of  a  magic 
lantern  is  possible  only  with  the  consent  cf 
the  governor  or  minister.  Any  literary  or 
theatrical  evening  must  receive  each  separate 
time  a  special  permit,  and  the  full  programme 
has  to  be  submitted.  Not  a  mouse  could  run 
into  the  school  without  being  immediately  ob- 
served by  the  government.  Yet  even  this  is 
not  all.  Often  the  donator  himself  is  not 
allowed  to  be  curator  of  the  school  he  has 
erected  at  his  own  expense,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  district  ("  government  ")  of  Tver,  with 
thirty-three  noblemen  in  as  many  schools. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Russia  becomes  every  year  more 
educated,  and  the  number  of  illiterates  de- 
creases, through  the  work  of  the  zemstvos, 


whose  deputies  are,  without  exception,  land- 
owners and  chiefly  from  the  nobility  class. 
Of  course,  many  books,  pamphlets,  and  procla- 
mations are  distributed  secretly  among  the 
peasants  and  teach  them  other  things  than  do 
the  expurgated  school  textbooks.  But  this 
kind  of  literature  is  spread  among  the  peasants, 
and  not  in  the  schools,  by  revolutionists,  and 
not  by  the  members  of  the  zemstvos. 

With  exception  of  a  very  few  which  are 
private,  the  high  schools  in  Russian  are  govern- 
mental institutions.  Their  courses  correspond 
exactly  to  those  of  the  German  schools  of  the 
same  grade,  and  extend  over  a  period  of  from 
six  to  eight  years,  the  latter  number  of  years 
and  classical  training  being  required  in  order 
to  enter  a  university.  In  the  high  schools  of 
all  kinds  (they  are  all  comprised  under  the 
term  of  middle-education  institutions)  the  in- 
fluence of  private  citizens  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  as  the  teacher,  the  inspector,  and 
the  director  are  all  appointed,  not  chosen,  and 
any  appeal  on  irregularities  has  to  be  made  to 
the  curator  of  the  whole  district,  an  official 
of  very  high  rank,  one  for  five  or  more  "  gov- 
ernments.'* The  rules  for  high-school  libra- 
ries, amusements,  literary  evenings,  etc.,  arc 
in  their  essence  the  same  as  those  for  primary 
schools,  and  even  the  life  of  the  pupils  out- 
side of  the  school  is  under  control. 

Thousands  of  instances  could  be  given  of 
the  horrible  injustice  and  brutality  of  the 
teachers, — how  they  play  the  role  of  spies,  how 
they  teach  the  children  to  become  spies  and 
persecute  those  unwilling  to  do  so,  and  how 
they  ruin  the  future  of  hundreds  of  young  men. 
In  scarcely  one  out  of  a  thousand  there  re- 
mains a  good  and  bright  reminiscence  of  the 
tim.e  when  the  growing  soul  is  most  impres- 
sionable to  good  and  bad  influences.  The  rule 
of  giving  a  record  for  behavior  and  not  for 
scholarship  only  is  a  powerful  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher-officials,  as  boys  are 
not  promoted,  neither  can  they  enter  a  uni- 
versity, if  they  have  not  a  splendid  record  in 
this  respect.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  pupils 
with  the  best  records  are  usually  the  worst 
students  in  the  universities,  often  quite  im- 
possible, while  the  methods  of  instruction,  dry 
and  dogmatic,  exert  a  deadly  influence  even 
upon  the  brightest  boys,  and  leave  them  so 
without  the  power  of  initiative,  so  helpless, 
that  it  is  months  after  they  enter  the  univer- 
sity before  they  learn  how  to  learn,  before 
they  exchange  dogmatism  for  analysis  and 
criticism  and  throw  overboard  all  the  unneces- 
sary ballast  which  hampers  them. 
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THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  "  HIGHER  LEARNING." 

The  "  highest  "  educational  institutions, — 
i.  e.,  universities  and  technical  and  engineering 
colleges, — lie  to  a  great  extent  out  of  the  range 
of  public  influence.  Outsiders  are  not  allowed 
here,  and  their  role  is  limited  to  founding 
fellowships,  cheap  dormitories  with  board,  do- 
nations to  the  libraries,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  directs  appointments, 
expenditures,  and  even  lecture  courses,  which 
until  recently  it  could  at  any  time  forbid.  And 
here  again  the  government  has  done  ever>'- 
thing  in  its  power  to  guard  against  "  sedition." 
An  extensive  system  of  espionage  has  been  in- 
troduced into  all  universities  under  the  name 
of  **  inspection,"  the  inspectors  being  a  body  of 
men  dependent  not  upon  the  faculties,  but 
upon  the  curator  and  minister  of  public  "  en- 
lightenment." Free  selection  of  lectures  was 
made  difficult,  in  order  to  prevent  students  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  medicine  from  acquir- 
ing knowledge  in  history,  literature,  and  law, 
and  vice  versa.  Even  local  student  societies 
for  the  support  of  poor  comrades  were  pro- 
hibited and  thus  forced  to  become  secret  and 
illegal.  But  if  the  programme  of  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  even  in  the  high  schools,  and 
reforms  were  found  necessar>'  in  the  last  years, 
how  much  more  signally  has  it  failed  in  the 
case  of  the  universities!  The  professors,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  of  the  nobility  class, 
early  separated  into  Reactionaries  and  Liberals, 
and  the  latter  did  all  in  their  power  to  estab- 
lish unofficial  relations  with  their  students  and 
to  help  them  in  their  studies  by  relieving  them 
from  the  payment  of  fees  and  by  working  to- 
gether with  them,  often  even  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sundays.  The  "  seditious  "  tempera- 
ment of  the  students  has  thus  been  nursed,  not 
by  their  teachers,  but  by  the  daily  injustice 
and  oppression  with  which  they  met  on'  the 
part  of  the  government  officials  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  universities. 

HOW  THE  CENSOR  WORKS. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  diflference 
between  the  work  of  the  public  and  that  of 
the  government  for  education  is  the  public  lec- 
tures and  courses  of  lectures  on  different  sub- 
jects and  the  evening  courses  for  workmen. 
The  lecturers  are  always  glad  to  give  their 
time  for  this  purpose  without  reimbursement. 
They  are  glad  to  go  from  city  to  city  carrying 
light  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  univer- 
sities.   The  lecture  halls  of  every  good  public 


lecturer  are  always  thronged  to  the  top  by 
eager  listeners,  and  as  the  government  forbids 
lectures  without  an  admission  fee,  the  money 
is  collected  for  charitable  purposes.  The  lec- 
turers are  even  willing  to  undergo  the  nuisance 
of  writing  down  the  whole  lecture  long  before 
the  time  set  for  it,  as  the  government  demands 
not  only  the  title,  but  also  a  comprehensive 
digest  or  the  full  text  of  the  lecture  before 
allowing  it.  I  myself,  while  living  in  Ger- 
many, was  asked  to  give  a  two-hour  lecture 
on  heredity  in  the  city  of  Tver,  at  Christmas- 
time, 1902,  and  sent  a  comprehensive  outline 
of  the  lecture  to  the  local  authonties  two 
months  before  the  date  announced.  The  lec- 
ture could  not  take  place  because  of  the  delay 
in  the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
I  received  this  answer  in  Germany  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  with  a  polite  request  for  the 
full  text.  What  a  seditious  subject  is  that  of 
the  modern  discoveries  in  the  microscopical 
structure  of  the  cell  and  its  relation  to 
heredity! 

The  evening  lectures  for  workmen,  such  as 
are  now  given  in  the  largest  cities  of  Russia, 
meet  with  still  more  difficulties  than  the  public 
lectures.  The  lecturers  are  partly  professors 
of  universities,  partly  young  graduates  who 
are  working  to  obtain  an  instructorship,  and 
the  subjects  are  many, — history,  literature, 
languages,  geography,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biolog>',  etc., — but  always  presented 
in  a  form  comprehensible  to  the  little-educated 
listeners.  All  this  work  is  done  gratis,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  or  murmur,  often 
after  a  day's  work,  late  in  the  evening.  Here 
also  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  authorities,  and  every  lec- 
turer must  have  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  all  this  that  the 
programme  of  the  ministry  of  public  "  en- 
lightenment "  is  to  endarken  the  people,  and 
if  they  do  not  state  it  directly  it  is  because  of 
shame  and  the  dread  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world.  The  programme  of  the  people 
themselves,  tp  whatever  class  or  party  they 
may  belong,  is  public  instruction  on  the  broad- 
est basis,  making  it  possible  in  the  future  for 
every  child  or  grown-up  person  in  the  country 
to  acquire  whatever  kind  and  grade  of  general 
or  technical  education  he  or  she  may  desire 
and  to  make  real  "  enlightenment  "  the  foun- 
dation for  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 
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npHE  people  of  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population  of  England 
or  of  Russia,  are  generally  classed  by  those 
catering  to  their  wants  as  a  cuffee-drinkinK 
folk.  However,  the  tea  market  of  this  countr>- 
represents  a  very  considerable  commercial  item, 
the  importations  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  aggregating  a  total  of  112,905,541 
pounds,  valued  at  $18,229,310.  The  com- 
mand of  this  market  has  been  during  the  past 
ten  years  the  objective  point  of  a  most  active 
commercial  battle  between  theChini 
formerly  in  general  control  of  the  si 
that  of  the  British  Indian  possessions,  notably 
northern  India  and  Ceylon.  The  English  tea- 
planters  have  spent  lavishly  of  their  substance 
to  push  their  campaign,  raising  by  voluntary 
subscription  a  fortune  to  be  spent  in  various 
kinds  of  advertising.  As  a  result  of  this  cam- 
paign for  the  American  market.  China  has 
taken  a  second  place  after  a  long  supremacy. 
and  British  tea-plantations  now  form  the 
largest  single  source  of  our  supply. 

As  one  looks  over  the  map  of  the  world 
and  notes  the  locations  of  its  tea-raising  parts 
he  is  struck  by  the  widencss  of  their  distribu- 


tion, both  as  to  their  geographical  separation 
and  the  variation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  product  is  grown.  In  some  parts, 
notably  Ceylon  and  Formosa,  the  conditions 
are  almost  tropical ;  and  in  others,  as  in  the 
northern  Chinese  regions,  they  are  those  of 
the  temperate  zone,  where  the  tea  lies  under 
snow  for  several  months  each  year.  A  mere 
mention  of  the  Caucasus,  Natal,  Japan,  and 
the  hill  country  of  India,  in  sight  of  the  Hima- 
laya.s,  serves  to  suggest  the  wide  adaptability 
of  the  tea  plant  to  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  A  number  of  years  ago  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
made  the  suggestive  observation  that  the  flora 
of  eastern  Asia  exhibited  a  striking  similarity 
to  that  of  the  eastern  United  States.  These 
and  other  considerations  have  led  many  an 
American  tn  ask  why  we  should  not  grow  our 
own  tea.  In  a  rudimentary  consideration  of 
this  question  there  appear  to  be  three  factors, 
— stiil,  climate,  and  labor.  The  two  first  being 
favorable,  we  inquire  into  the  third,  arriving 
ordinarily  at  the  conclusion  that  American 
common  labor  is,  first,  more  efficient,  and, 
second,  more  costly  than  that  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Ceylon.    Since  if  the  United  States  were 
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per  acre  annually.  A  second  uid  very  useful 
sort  is  a  variety  widely  introduced  into  this 
country  many  years  ago,  Icnown  as  Asssni 
Hybrid.  This  is  a  larger  variety,  thought  to 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  the  large- 
teafed  Assam  form  and  the  Chinese.  This  tea, 
perhaps  partly  because  it  has  long  been  in  this 
country,  grows  very  rapidly  and  produces, 
when  at  its  best,  as  high  as  500  pounds  of 
dried  tea  per  acre  annually.  The  leaf  has  a 
chemical  constitution  differing  from  the  Chi- 
nese variety  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  best 
fitted  for  the  making  of  black  tea. 

Another  very  valuable  variety  for  this  coun- 
try comes  from  the  hill  country  of  India,  and 
is  called  after  the  city  of  the  region,  Darjeel- 
ing,  Darjeeling  tea  gives  an  average  yield  of 
.350  pounds  or  more  per  acre  and  has  the  valua- 
ble property  of  being  convertible  into  a  black, 
green,  or  oolong  tea.  Kangra  tea,  another 
valuable  north  Indian  hill  variety,  and  Jap- 
anese tea,  characterized  here  by  its  rather 
scanty  yield  of  very  high  quality,  have  given 
goad  results.  With  Formosa  and  Ceylon  va- 
rieties, from  high  altitudes  (above  6,000  feet), 
no  convincing  tests  have  yet  been  concluded.  It 
is  clear  that  Summcrville  is  too  cold  for  the 
Ceylon  plants  from  lower  altitudes.  Since 
this  variety  is  a  great  producer,  success  in 
growing  it  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  clearly 
demonstrated  that  soil  and  climate  arc  favor- 
able to  the  luxuriant  development  of  several 
of  the  most  useful  varieties  of  tea,  and  the 
production  at  Summervillc  fully  equals  and, 
in  some  cases,  surpasses  the  production  on  like 
areas  in  the  Orient.  The  raw  material  of  a 
tea  industry  may,  therefore,  be  produced  in 
favorable  parts  of  the  South.    The  plant  will 


to  grow  tea  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
negro  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  labor  question. 
He  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  hand- 
work with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  in 
picking  cotton,  and  the  question  with  refer- 
ence to  tea  is  really  one  to  be  answered  only 
after  careful  practical  tests. 

Passing  over  the  small  sporadic  private  ex- 
periments which  have  been  undertaken  from 
time  to  time  since  the  colonial  days,  and  the 
more  pretentious  governmental  attempt  of  the 
duties,  we  come  to  the  most  serious  and  sus- 
tained endeavor,  a  now  well-advanced  experi- 
ment, inaugurated  privately  more  than  ten  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Charles  U,  Shepard  at  Summcr- 
ville, S.  C,  and  carried  on  during  the  last 
seven  years  by  co-operation  between  Dr,  Shep- 
ard and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
enable  us  to  draw  certain  broad  conclusions  as 
to  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the 

VARIETIES  THAT  DO  WELL  IN  THIS  COUNTRY, 

Will  the  tea  plant  prosper  in  the  United 
States?  As  the  reader  may  already  know,  tea, 
like  lettuce  or  potatoes,  is  a  general  term,  cov- 
ering several  sorts  or  varieties.  Flxperimcnts 
have  hccn  carried  out  on  a  practical  scale  at 
Summcrville  with  many  of  the  most  important 
sorts,  A  choice  Chinese  sort.  Dragon's  Pool 
tea,  known  in  its  oi\n  land  from  the  celebrated 
garden  furnishing  it,  has  proved  very  success- 
ful.. This  is  a  hardy  plant,  of  medium  size, 
good  yielding  capacity,  and  capable  of  being 
made  into  excellent  green  and  oolong  teas.  It 
averages  from  250  to  300  pounds  of  dried  tea 
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A  further  experi- 
low  being  carried 
i'exas,  near  Whar- 
thc  Department  of 
ture,  in  co-opcra- 
th  Mr.  A.  P.  Bor- 
II  indicate  how  far 
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local  conditions. 
American  Tea 
ig  Company,  a  pri- 
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ntations  have  not 
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le  conditions  in 
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1  a    coastal    situation. 


tea  shrub,  for  such  the  treatment  of 
3uM  otheiwisc  attain  to  the  dimensions 
e  forces  the  plant  to  become,  is  grown 
)rient  in  many  kinds  of  situations,  but 
cal  illustration  or  description  presents 
Ic  as  the  accepted  place.    This  is  sel- 


dom the  most  fertile  sort  of  a  location,  and 
some  travelers  have  even  reported  that  land 
too  poor  for  other  crops  is  planted  with  tea 
bushes;  Hillside  plantings  were  made  at 
Summerville  in  the  early  days  of  the  cxpcn- 
ment,  but  the  tendency  of  these  lands  to  waih 
and  the  greater  fertility  of  the  lower  levels, 
which  hold  the  substances  washed  down  from 
the  hills,  induced  Dr.  Shepard  to  drain  and 
plant  lower,  richer,  level  lands.  The  yield  of 
these  lower  gardens  has  de- 
cidedly surpassed  that  of 
the  hillside  gardens,  and 
the  former  kind  of  situa- 
tion is  not  now  used  at 
Summerville. 

While  the  low  lands  arc 
richer,  there  is  danger  of 
too  much  water  in  the  soil. 
The  tea  plant  needs  a  well 
aerateil,  loose  soil,  and  the 
loamy  character  is  more 
important  than  extreme 
fertility.  A  good  rich  gar- 
den soil  is  good  tea  soil. 


The  relation  of  the  soil 
to  the  finer  qualities  of 
aroma  and  taste  in  the  tea 
has  been  a  much-dis- 
cussed topic  among  Ori- 
ental    tea    planters    and 
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doubtless  with  reason.  At  all  events, 
whether  due  to  soil  or  climate,  the  tea  from 
American  gardens  has  a  characteristic  quality 
in  the  flavor.  Tea  experts  even  assert  that 
the  details  of  flavor  vary  with  the  individual 
plantation.  High  altitude  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Orient  is  said  to  add  delicacy  to  the 
flavor.  It  seems  from  the  results  on  tea  in 
America  that  the  effect  seen  in  the  tropics  due 
to  altitude  may  to  a  degree  be  paralleled  by  a 
temperate  climate  in  higher  degrees  of  latitude. 
At  all  events,  the  Summerville  product  is 
marked  by  its  delicacy  of  flavor.  Some  pre- 
liminar>'  tests  on  the  Texas  product  seem  to 
indicate  that  in  the  more  southern  situation  a 
tea  of  stronger  taste  is  likely  to  result. 

From  present  indications  it  appears  probable 
that  over  wide  areas  of  the  South,  w^here  the 
lower  temperature  limit  of  the  winter  does  not 
lie  below  about  20  degrees  above  zero,  and 
where  a  well-distributed  rainfall  of  about  50 
inches  per  annum  is  to  be  expected,  with  plenty 
of  sunshine,  the  tea  plant  will  flourish. 

DEVELOPING  A  LABOR  SUPPLY. 

We  now  come  to  the  labor  question,  which 
is  found,  when  theory  has  ripened  into  expe- 
rience, to  involve  a  number  of  those  other  ques- 
tions which  make  the  success  of  American  tea 
not  so  simple  a  matter.  We  have  not  only  to 
grow  tea,  but  to  manufacture  it  and  sell  it  at  a 
paying  price.  In  the  manufacture  of  tea  we 
have  to  do  with  a  complicated  process,  requir- 
ing judgment  and  accuracy  in  the  factory' 
workers.  In  the  field  the  work  of  cultivation 
is  not  strikingly  different  from  that  required 
in  some  other  crops.  The  pruning  process, 
thus  far  one  of  hand  labor,  is  peculiarly  a  tea 
process  and  must  be  performed  annually  more 
or  less  completely.  It  has  been  found  possible 
to  train  intelligent  negroes  to  perform  this 
work  witK  acceptable  accuracy  and  dispatch. 
The  prunings  are  not  wasted,  but  when 
plowed  into  the  soil  return  to  it  valuable  chem- 
ical constituents  otherwise  obtainable  through 
fertih'zers.  The  tea  leaves  are  everywhere 
hand-plucked,  no  practical  machine  having  yet 
been  devised  to  perform  this  labor.  At  Sum- 
merville Dr.  Shepard  has  solved  the  plucking 
problem  for  himself  in  a  most  farsighted  w^ay, 
which,  if  space  permitted,  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  describe  here  in  full.  In  brief,  he  finds 
that  negro  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  can  be  taught  to  pluck  tea  with  an 
naniracy  and  speed  much  exceeding  the  usual 
perfonnance  of  Oriental  tea  pickers.  In  order 
to  guide  them  In  this  direction,  the  children 


are  gathered  into  classes  and  taught  by  expert 
pickers  to  perform  this  work.  When  not  pick- 
ing tea  the  children  are  given  free  instruction 
by  trained  and  experienced  colored  teachers  in 
the  common-school  branches.  The  school- 
house  is  not  a  necessary  adjunct  of  a  tea 
plantation,  perhaps,  but  Dr.  Shepard  believes 
that  the  additional  training  received  by  the 
children  makes  them  better  tea  pickers  and,  in- 
cidentally, better  citizens.  This  acts  also  as 
an  inducement  to  the  better  class  of  negroes  to 
secure  work  for  their  children  on  the  tea  plan- 
tation, and  help  of  a  superior  grade  comes  and 
stays. 

NEGRO      PICKERS      MORE      EFFICIENT      THAN 

ORIENTALS. 

Two  characteristics  are  required  in  a  good 
tea  picker.  Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  pick 
his  full  quota  of  leaves,  but  he  must  pick  the 
right  material.  Failure  to  take  all  the  young 
suitable  leaf  means  that  this  will  harden  be- 
fore the  next  picking  and  be  lost;  if  "  tough 
leaf "  is  taken,  material  is  introduced  that 
cheapens  greatly  the  final  Product.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  South  Carolina  trained 
negro  boy  or  girl  can  more  than  equal  the 
performance  of  the  average  picker  in  the 
Orient.  The  average  day's  work  of  the  latter 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  green  leaf. 
One  picker  on  the  South  Carolina  force  has 
a  record  of  fifty  pounds  of  tea,  plucked 
much  more  finely  than  is  done  in  .  the 
Orient.  With  the  coarse  plucking  usual  in  the 
East,  this  picker  would  have  gathered  100 
pounds.  The  efficiency  of  the  negro  child  as 
a  tea  picker  has  been  well  shown.  His  wages 
may  be  higher  than  those  of  the  Oriental 
laborer,  who  receives  perhaps  only  10  cents 
per  day,  but  his  ability  to  accomplish  results 
when  properly  supervised  is  correspondingly 
high. 

TREATING    THE    TEA     LEAF    BY    MACHINERY. 

Let  US  turn  now  to  the  problems  of  the  fac- 
tory. The  leaves  brought  in  fresh  from  the 
field  are  weighed  and  credited  to  the  respect- 
ive pickers.  They  then  go  through  a  series  of 
treatments  that  must  be  at  least  briefly  indi- 
cated if  the  problems  with  which  the  manu- 
facture of  tea  is  beset  are  to  be  understood. 
For  the  making  of  green  tea,  the  fresh  leaf 
must  be  promptly  subjected  to  a  high  degree 
of  heat,  in  order  to  destroy  the  oxidizing 
enzymes,  a  class  of  substances  which  would 
other\vise  bring  about  a  series  of  undesirable 
changes  during  the  later  processes. 

Until  recently  tea  leaf  to  be  made  into  green 
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las  been  heated  by 
vhat  primitive  and 
rious  methods. 
in  the  last  few  years 
3rummond-Dean 
is,    by    which    live 

is    turned    into    a 

receptacle  contain- 
:he  leaves  to  be 
■d,  has  been  largely 
iuced  by  rritish  tea 
;rs.  By  this  process 
*  is  condensed  among 
leaves,  inducing  a 
>y  "  condition,  with 

or  less  loss  of  sub- 
s  through  the  re- 
1  of  this  surplus 
ure.  Dr.  Shepard 
esigncd  and  put  into 
tn  apparatus  which 
bly     represents    the 

perfect  thing  for  this  purpose  now 
ted.  It  consists  of  a  long,  slowly- 
fing  horizontal  cylinder,  through  the 
li    of   which    the    tea    leaf    is    advanced 

series  of  projecting  flights.  Heated 
is  drawn  through-  the  cylinder  by 
s     of  a     blower,     and     the     leaves     in 

passage  through  the  cylinder,  falling 
gh  the  heated  air,  are  rendered  thor- 
y  flabby  and  fit  for  further  handling  in 
[lan  half  an  hour.  In  this  apparatus,  not 
docs  no  surplus  water  accumulate  on  the 
but  it  is  rather  rendered  ready  for  imme- 
rolling  by  the  removal  of  a  proper  quan- 
jf  moisture.  The  leaf,  now  reduced  by 
to  a  limp,  moist  state,  is  immediately  put 
the  rolling  machine.  The  rolling  process, 
fomlerly  by  hand,  opens  the  cells  of  the 
ind  works  the  juices  to  the  surface.  It 
oiparts  to  the  leaf  the  twisted  appearance 
Cten'stic  of  the  commercial  article.  The 
1  leaf  goes  next  to  the  firing  machine, 
e  the  surplus  water  is  driven  off,  and  the 
atic  properties  of  the  tea  developed.  Un- 
le  tea  is  nearly  dry  it  lacks  the  peculiar 
roma,  having,  in  fact,  an  odor  distinctly 
reeable.  After  the  firing  process  is  com- 
]  the  hot,  dry  tea  is  put  into  tight  tin 
where  it  is  kept  until  graded  and  packed 
narket.  In  the  case  of  oolong  tea,  the 
ss  varies  essentially,  only  in  a  less  thor- 
initial  heating. 

making  black  tea,  the  fresh  leaf,  that 
wd  during  the  afternoon,  is  spread  out  on 
iirin^floon  of  t^ie  ^ctoty  and  left  over 


night  to  wilt  at  factory  temperature.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  preserve  intact  the  enzymes 
and  the  substances  acted  on  by  them  instead  of 
destroying  them,  as  in  the  case  of  green  tea. 
When  properly  wilted  the  leaves  arc  rolled,  as 
in  the  case  of  green  tea,  and  spread  out  on 
clean  tables  in  well  ventilated  rooms  to  permit 
oxidation  to  take  place.  In  this  fermentative 
process,  through  the  action  of  oxidizing  en- 
zymes, the  tannins  and  certain  other  bodies  are 
oxidized,  with  the  result  that  reddish-brown 
substances  are  formed,  which  give  the  basis  for 
the  name  "  black  tea,"  by  darkening  the  color 
of  the  product.  Other  substances  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  aroma  are  also  af- 
fected. After  sufficient  oxidation  has  taken 
place  the  tea  is  again  rolled  and  fired,  as  just 
described.  The  fresh  tea  leaves  of  the  fore- 
noon are  thus  ready  for  the  making  of  an  ex- 
cellent cup  of  green  tea  for  the  evening  meal 
of  the  same  day.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  after- 
noon are  ready  for  use  as  black  tea  at  the 
mid-day  meal  the  next  day. 

In  addition  to  the  processes  described,  some 
teas  are  further  subjected  to  a  polishing  proc- 
ess, whereby  the  dull  gray  color  seen  in  many 
imported  teas  is  obtained  without  the  addition 
of  any  coloring  matter.  Dr.  Shepard  has 
shown  that  by  merely  stirring  the  tea  leaves 
the  attrition  of  leaf  on  leaf  will  produce  the 
desired  gray  hue,  a  result  often  obtained  in 
the  Orient  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  sub- 
stances like  powdered  talc  or  other  more  inju- 
rious matter.  The  machine  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose  consists  essentially  of  a  long  hori- 
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i:-r  r~"  :;«>i  on  the  inside  surface 
,-«-  ■:  -r;«;::nj  ridges,  which  by 
?s-ert  jivir  :h<;  tea  a  continuous 
-s-.e  r-j":r^  rrovement.  In  this 
rj-.ss  i:e  in  ciinstant  gentle  fric- 
;nr~  ''^^e^.  and  a  hundred-pound 
-ii  j-jn  be  pven  a  }fj3.\  finish  in 
■  S.>i.r.  Thi*  makes  it  possihie  to 
^1  \er>  simple  and  harmless  means 
i,^rtfii;nl  tea  makers  seek  to  obtain 
Tveii:  it  their  product  with  objec- 
•:-nz  substances, 

•RiVrSSS    VKRSIS     HANI)    LABOR. 

iZ  tiM  Ie:it  ihroutrh  the  processes 
!ch    disjigreeabie    personal 


■atci!. 


a'iitai-[  is  [H>s,sible.  ;md,  in  the  Orient,  is  usual. 
In  i)rder  co  ;iii>id  tliis  ;ind  to  save  labor,  ma- 
i,-hin(T\  IS  MTi  Uiri;ely  employeJ,  some  of  the 
imisc  ini)x>riaiit  pitvts  uf  »  hich  are,  as  we  have 
sifn.  ot  llr.  Shepard's  invention.  The  pat- 
ents tjkvn  out  on  them  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  1 V  part  me  lit  of  AKricuiture.  As  a  re- 
sult, in  nt>  ivirt  of  the  world  is  tea  made  with 
li-ss  use  ot  liand  hiKir  than  at  Siimmervfjlc. 

Attei  the  initial  ii>st  of  building  and  in- 
slatliiis  the  iwessary  m.ichines,  the  expense  of 
m,tiitleiuiHT  is  stii;ht.  Machinery  for  cut- 
tin*;,  Mttinu,  e^iiiali/ing,  weighinp,  and  packing 
sulhies  to  p,ivt  and  prepare  the  roMgh  product 
h'l  tin-  mat  let  and  get  it  ready  for  the  rail- 
uMd  I'huN.  it  will  he  seen  that  the  labor 
l«n>l»K-iii,  M'  t.ii  ,l^  the  factory-  is  concerned,  is 


.«ai  ■ 


iplilied. 


IIM'IM;    \  M,\RKRT. 

\tiii    ii   hii>  het-n  >hown  to  be  practicable 
111  t;n'w  the  tva  plant  smvessfully  and  econom- 


ically and  to  manufacture  tea  leaves  into  an 
acceptable  product,  there  still  remains  the  task 
of  getting  a  place  for  the  new  product  on  the 
market.  In  every  line  of  trade  matters  move 
along  established  channels.  Even  though  new 
lines  of  movement  may  be  equally  advanta- 
geous, they  arc  difficult  of  adoption,  because 
they  are  new.  Any  new  product  must  liter- 
ally "break  into"  the  market.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  task  American  tea  is  now 
engaged.  The  chief  necessity  is  that  of  get- 
ting the  product  before  the  people  and  of  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  it  under  its  own  name. 
By  any  other  name  it  not  onlv  smells  as 
sweet,  but  sells  much  better — that  is  to  sav,  bj' 
an  Oriental  name — but  it  seems  a  sounder 
policy  to  sell  the  product  under  its  own  name 
and  connect  its  quality  with  the  name  of 
American  tea.  Although  this  creates  some 
difficulties  in  the  minds  of  the  dealers,  last 
■year's  crop  of  nearly  six  tons  has  already  been 
largely  sold,  and  advance  orders  have  been 
placed  against  the  output  of  the  coming  season. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
product,  Dr.  Shepard  conducts  a  considerable 
mail  order  business.  Summerville  tea  grows 
well,  manufactures  well,  and  promises  to  sell 
well.  We  may  therefore  look  hopefully  for 
success  in  the  experiment  of  the  American  Tea 
Growing  Company  at  Tea,  South  Carolina, 
(vhich  is  now  ripening  for  the  harvest,  and  in 
the  governmental  experiment  in  Texas.  The 
annals  of  successful  tea  in  this  country  have  so 
far  been  the  annals  of  "  Pinehurst,"  as  Dr. 
Shepard's  estate  is  called.  Reports  from  the 
new  gardens  indicate  that  they  may  soon  be 
making  similar  histories  of  their  own. 


THE  PIKE  EXPLORATION  CENTENNIAL. 

BY   CHARLES    M.    HARVEY. 


NNING  on  Sunday,  September  23, 

and  displays  of  the  State's  mineralogical  and 

d  ending  on  the  following  Saturday, 

other  resources  will  be  features  of  the  exercises. 

0  Springs,  aided  by  the  State  of  Colo- 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  a  pano- 

d the  United  States  Government,  will 

rama  of  Colorado's  evolution  from  Pike's  time 
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down  to  to-day. 
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HONTGouERY  PIKE.                        eUboTatc   ob- 

rj,    and    (Ftoa  tbe  orlKlnal  portrait  palDted  from  life  b;Charl«iiWIII>oDl-PBle    se"*vance    which 

'     from         lor  Ilia  mowuin.  and  now  owned  bj  tbe  Cllj  of  HhlUdel|ihl.,  In  the      It    Will    receive. 

poits. 

tenant    (Wil- 

kinson,   son    of    General    Wilkinson,    who 

nvi^oes,  Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and 

commanded  the  Western  Department),  three 

whkh  Pike  met  on  his  tour ;  cowboys 

Boat  parti  of  tbe  West ;  all  of  Colo- 

a  surgeon,  and  an  interpreter.   Pike  started 

nflitia,  with  G.  A.  R.  posts,  societies 

from    St.    Louis   on   July    15,    1806,    to   ex- 

m, veterans  of  the  Spanish  war,  and 

plore  the  newly  acquired  province  of  Louisi- 

tHe or8U>iuti("i>>  will  participate  in 

ana,   through    its   central   line  and   along   its 

biatioil.    MUilary  parades,  Indian  war 

southwestern  border,  to  supplement  the  work 

oowbor  vorta,  polo,  golf,  and  automo- 

inwinentt,  unveiling  of  memorials  to 

along  its  northern  end.    Incidentally,  fifty-one 

Osages  and  Pawnees,  wbo  had  been  prisonen 
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among  the  Pottaivatumics.  were  escorted  by 
Pike,  to  be  delivered  to  their  friends  along 
the  Osage  River. 

THE      EXPEDITION      OP      1806 PIKE's      PEAK 

DISCOVERED. 

By  boat  Pike  pushed  up  the  Missouri  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Osage,  ascended  that  affluent  to 
the  Osage  villages,  in  western  Missouri,  and 
restored  the  Indians  to  their  tribe.  Getting 
horses,  he  rode  into  Kansas,  delivered  the 
Pawnees  at  their  home  on  the  Republican 
River,  near  the  Nebraska  line,  and  then 
swung  southward  to  the  Arkansas,  which  was 
reached  at  the  present  Great  Bend,  close  to 
the  center  of  Kansas.  From  that  point  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson  and  a  few  privates  went 
down  the  Arkansas  to  the  Mississippi  and  re- 
turned home,  while  Pike  and  the  rest  of  his 
men  followed  the  Arkansas  into  Colorado, 
wandered  through  it  in  a  zigzag  course,  and 
discovered  the  mountain  with  which  his  name 
is  connected  (not  in  September,  the  date  of 
the  celebration,  but  on  November  16},  He 
first  thought  it  was  a  "small  blue  cloud,"  but 
when  his  partj'  got  a  little  nearer  to  it  they 
"  gave  three  cheers  to  the  Mexican  Moun- 
tains." Pike  was  in  his  grave  many  years 
before  the  peak  got  his  name. 

Searching  for  the  Red  River,  which  was 
the  boundarj'  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Spain  in  that  vicinity.  Pike  crossed  the 
line,  struck  the  Rio  Grande  instead,  «as  cap- 
tured by  the  Spaniards  on  February  a6,  1807, 
for  invading  their  territory,  taken  to  Santa  Fc, 


and  from  there  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
sent  him  to  Chihuahua.  From  that  point, 
escorted  by  the  Spaniards,  he  made  a  detour 
through  Texas,  and  on  July  i  reached  the 
United  States  post  at  Natchitoches,  on  the  Red 
River,  Six  years  later,  in  the  war  against 
England,  Pike,  as  brigadier-general  and  com- 
mander at  the  capture  of  York  (now  To- 
ronto), was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victor)-, 
and  has  gained  immortality  by  giving  his  name 
not  only  to  a  mountain  summit,  but  to  many 
counties,  towns,  and  streams  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"  EXPANSION  "  IN    pike's  TIME, 

Pike's  exploration  of  1806-07  had  political 
consequences  which  neither  Pike  nor  anybody 
else  in  his  day  could  foresee.  Although  he  was' 
well  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  his  capture  by 
them  intensified  the  desire  of  Americans,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  to  drive  Spain  out  of  Mex- 
ico. Written  in  1808  and  published  in  1810. 
his  report  pointed  out  the  wealth  of  Mexico's 
natural  resources,  showed  the  weakness  of 
Spain's  hold  on  that  country',  and  urged  her 
expulsion  by  an  American  army  if  Bonaparte 
should  seize  the  Spanish  throne,  which  Bona- 
parte did  while  Pike  was  writing,  and  held  it 
for  six  jears.  Pike's  report  sent  Magee,  Kem- 
per, Long,  and  other  adventurers  from  our 
side  of  the  line  over  into  Texas  and  other 
parts  of  Mexico.  More  important  Still,  it 
incited  Moses  Austin  to  get  from  Ferdinand 
VII. 's  representatives  in  1820  permission  to 
establish   a   colony   of   Americans   in  Texas, 
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which  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  planted 
there  in  1822.  \Vhen  the  Mexicans  soon 
afterward  drove  Spain  out  the  inevitable  race 
conflict  with  the  Americans  began,  which  cul- 
minated in  Sam  Houston's  victor}'  over  Santa 
Anna  at  San  Jacinto  in  183b,  and  the  cstah- 
lishmcnt  of  the  Texas  Republic, 

By  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  the 
United  States  inherited  Texas'  bouniiary  dis- 
pute with  Mexico,  and  this  led  to  the  war  of 
1846-48,  "hich,  throueh  contjucst  and  pur- 
chase, placed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the 
present  New  Mexico,  Arizona  (except  that 
part  below  the  Gila,  which  Gadsden  bou(;ht  in 
i85,Ot  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  parts 
of  Colorado  and  Wyomintl,  and  pushed  our 
territory  in  the  Southwest  onward  to  the  Pa- 
cific. While  the  American  and  the  Mexic.in 
CI immissi oners  were  fixing  \ip  their  peace  pact 
at  (juadalupe  Hidal);a  in  the  opening!  davs  of 
1848.  James  W.  Marshall  made  his  gold  dis- 
covery in  the  raceway  of  Sutter's  mill,  on  the 
American  fork  of  the  Sacramento,  which  made 
California  knock  for  admission  as  a  State  be- 
fore the  politicians  had  time  to  organize  it  as  a 


Territory,  incited  the  search  v»hicli  led  to  the 
gold  and  silver  strikes  in  Nevada.  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  other  parts  of  the  West,  and 
swung  the  countrj's  center  of  political  gravity 
tar  toward  the  sunset. 


Pike  was  as  far 
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contemporaries  woiilii  have  been  had  they  at- 
tempted to  forecast  the  political  effects  of  his 
exploration.  He  compared  the  prairies  over 
which  he  passed  m  tlie  "sandy  deserts  of 
Africa,"  and  said  tliat  this  vmuld  prei-ent 
western  evpansion  from  (loini:  hevond  "  the 
borders  of  rlie  .Missouri  and  .\iissisMppi." 

Out  of  the  territory  which  he  touched  on 
his  route  of  a  century  ago  have  been  built  up 
the  States  of  Miss<iuri,  Kansas,  Nebniska, 
Colorado,  Arizona  (which  is  about  to  be  ad- 
mitted, jointly  with  New  Mexico,  under  the 
enabling  act  of  June,  n.K-ib),  Texas,  and 
I>»uisiana.     Two  of   the   States  of  the   Pike 


^ 
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region,  Missouri  and  Texas  combined,  have 
more  people  to-day  than  the  entire  United 
States  had  a  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  the 
cities  of  the  same  tract,  St.  Luuis,  has  three 
times  as  many  inhabtiants  in  icn)6  as  the  whole 
of  the  United  States'  cities  and  towns  pi;[ 
together  had  in  1806. 

Across  the  reuinn  through  which  Pike  crept 
laboriously  a  ccnturi'  ago  in  his  keelboats  and 
on  horseback  now  run  five  transcontinental 
railways,  «hich  carry  a  traveler  farther  in  a 
day  than  Pike  Hcni  in  three  months,  and  sur- 
rounded all  the  time  witli  comforts  unknown 
in  cities  or  anywhere  else  in  his  day.  These 
trains  pass  millions  of  homes  in  Pike's  "  des- 
ert." They  touch  cities  built  on  sites  which 
he  thounht  to  be  too  poor  to  support  anythini; 
except  prairic-dot;  towns. 

But  Pike  was  a  soldier  and  not  an  agricul- 
turist. He  was  a  plain,  blunt  man,  who  de- 
scribed conditions  as  he  saw  them  In  iSob,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  tell  what  would  come  by 
i8s6  or  1906.  He  could  not  foresee  Fulton. 
John  Stevens,  or  Matthias  Baldwin,  while 
Oakcs  Ames  and  Collis  P.  Huntineton  were 
as   far  beyond   his  vision   as   McCormick  or 


ITbe  roa<I  la  nine  ■nlJiii  1 
at  tbe  bdsbt  of  1-I,1U8 
blgbMt  railroad  In  tbc 


Luther  Burbank.  But  wiser  men  than  Pike 
who  appeared  on  the  scene  later — Webster, 
Calhoun,  McDuflie,  and  many  others — had  as 
poor  an  opinion  as  Pike  had  of  the  physical 
capabilities  of  the  greater  part  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  country.  And  the  ignorance  of 
these  wise  men  harmed  the  West  and  the 
nation.  It  delayed  the  settlement  of  the  trans- 
.Mississippi  region,  and  prevented  the  country 
from  asserting  itself  decisively  in  the  Oregon 
dispute  with  England. 

Colorado,  the  State  with  which  Pike's  name 
is  most  closely  identified,  held  a  pai-ticularly 
low  place  in  his  opinion,  yet  it  has  as  many 
inhabitants  to-day  as  the  State  of  New  York 
had  a  century  ago.  Near  the  sites  of  some  of 
his  camps  there  have  arisen  great  cities,  one 
of  which,  Denver,  has  nearly  three'  times  as 
many  people  in  1906  as  New  York  City  had 
■in  1800.  A  dozen  prosperous  towns  are  within 
sight  of  the  mountain  which  bears  his  name. 
That  mountain  which  he  vainly  attempted  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  and  which  he  said  no 
m*an  would  ever  be  able  to  ascend,  is  trav- 
ersed from  bottom  to  top  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  every  year,  including  the  aged  and 
invalids,  by  a  railway,  which  gives  each  as 
much  comfort  all  the  way  up  and  down  as 
can  be  found  in  the  average  home.  , 

GHI.O  UISCOVERIES  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

Gold  is  the  magic  which  started  this  trans- 
formation, and  here  again  Pike's  personality 
touches  the  historv'  of  Colorado  and  the  entire 
mountain  region  closer  than  is  commonly  rpal- 
ized.  William  Green  Russell  in  1858  found 
the  gold  on  Cherry  Creek,  which  started  that 
"  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust  "  proces,sion  of  prairie 
schooners,  stretching  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  mountains,  which  put  Denver  and 
Colorado  en  the  map.  One  day  in  i8gi,  in  a 
locality  which  had  been  trodden  over  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  hunters,  trappers,  soldiers,  ex- 
plorers, and  _argonauts  from  Pike's  time  on- 
ward, and  which  for  years  had  been  used  as  a 
pasture  ground  for  cattle,  without  any  one 
dreaming  that  under  his  feet  was  the  richest 
gold  field  for  its  dimensions  on  the  globe, 
except  the  Rand,  in  South  Africa,  Robert 
Womack,  a  cowboy,  made  the  discovery  which 
registered  itself  as  Cripple  Creek. 

Up  to  September  i,  1906,  Colorado  has 
produced  $430,000,000  cA  gold.  It  has  also 
produced  $4  is  ,000,000  of  silver,  $150,000,000 
of  copper,  $140,000,000  of  lead,  and  vast 
amounts  of  other  minerals,  the  discoveries  of 
all  of  M'hich  resulted  from  the  gold  finds  at 
the  outset.     For  the  past  ten  years  Colorado 
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has  led   California,  and    has  furnished   i 
t.'ulil  annually  than  any  other  i 
the  United  States. 

This  supremacy  has  been  du 
Womack's  discovery.  In  its  fifte 
years  Cripple  Creek  has  contributed  $175.- 
000,000  to  the  world's  gold  stock.  Its  $19,- 
000.000  output  in  1905  would  have  paid  the 
price  which  Jefferson  gave  Bonaparte  for  the 
twelve  States  comprising  the  Louisiana  prov- 
ince, and  would,  in  addition,  have  paid  the 
cost  of  Lewis  and  Clarfs  and  of  Pike's  ex- 
ploration of  that  territory.  Cripple  Creek 
produced  more  gold  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1906  than  the  entire  world  did  in  the  entire 
year  1806. 

Here  is  where  Pike's  personality  touches  the 
particular  stream  of  destiny  that  put  Colorado 
on  the  world's  map.  -  MTiile  he  was  a  prisoner 
amon)!  the  Spaniarits  at  Santa  Fe  in  1807, 
Pike  met  James  Parsley,  an  American  trapper 
and  adventurer,  whom  peril  from  the  Indians 
and  the  rigors  of  the  wilderness  drove  into 
that  town  shortly  before  Pike  reached  it,  and 
who  remained  there  for  years.  "  He  assured 
me,"  says  Pike  in  bis  journal,  "  that  he  had 


found  gold  on  La  Platte,  and  had  carried 
some  of  the  virgin  mineral  in  his  shot  pouch 
for  months.  He  had  imprudently  mentioned 
it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  frequently  solic- 
ited him  to  lead  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  the 
place;  but,  conceiving  it  to  be  our  territory, 
he  refused." 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  revelation  which  en- 
titles Pursley  to  a  place  in  Colorado's  annals. 
Moreover,  we  can  well  imagine  that  Pike 
strengthened  his  countrjman  in  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  his  secret  to  himself.  If  Pursle>' 
had  led  the  Spaniards  to  South  Park,  which 
was  the  part  of  Colorado  called  "  La  Platte" 
by  Pike,  where  he  bad  found  the  gold,  the 
riches  of  the  Pike's  Peak  and  Cripple  Creek 
region  might  possibly  have  gone  to  another 
race  than  the  one  which  obtained  them  many 
decades  later,  Spain's  territory  onward  to 
Nevada  and  California  miRht  have  been  pros- 
pected, her  hold  on  it  strengthened,  and  the 
later  history  of  the  United  States  changed. 

When  Colorado,  a  few  weeks  hence,  is 
erecting  its  memorials  to  Pike,  let  it  not  forget 
til  give  some  sort  of  recognition  to  James  Purs- 
ley, its  first  argonaut. 
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A  T  the  census  of  1900  the  seven  manufac- 

^*-  turing  industries  reporting  the  greatest 
value  of  products  were  iron  and  steel;  slaugh- 
terinj;  and  meat  paclcitig;  foundries  and  ma- 
cliinc  shops;  flouring  and  grist  mills;  lum- 
ber and  timber;  men's  clothing,  printing  and 
publishing. 

By  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905,  the 
results  of  which  arc  beingannouncedfromtime 
to  time  b}-  the  Census  Office  at  Washington, 
iron  and  steel  has'  become  second  to  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  but  the  other  five 
industries,  so  far  as  known,  maintain  their 
relative  positions.  The  largest  per  cent,  of 
increase,  however,  shown  by  any  of  the  seven 
giants  in  this  group,  appears  to  have  been 
contributed  by  printing  and  publishing. 

This  industry  may  be  justly  termed  "  the 
barometer  of  commercial  prosperity."  It  dif- 
fers from  all  other  industries  in  that  it  deals 
with   every   calling   and    is  closely    identified 


with  the  prosperity  of  each,  A  manufacturer 
of  shoes  has  but  an  academic  interest  in  the 
piano  industry;  but  both  the  shoemaker  and 
the  piano  man  are  interested  in  advertising 
and  printing.  There  are  few  callings  indeed 
in  which  the  intelligent  or  the  careless  use 
of  these  agents  does  not  mean  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

The  printing  and  publishing  industry  is 
thus  extremely  sensitive  to  the  general  pros- 
perity or  depression  of  the  commercial  world. 
If  the  country  prospers,  producers  advertise 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  in  generous 
fashion,  and  the  public  subscribe  liberally  to 
various  classes  of  periodicals.  Moreover,  as 
business  booms,  the  man  who  has  something 
to  promote  or  sell  prints  pamphlets  and  cir- 
culars in  inmiense  quantities  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  elegance  and"expenditur>^  in  proportion 
to  his  prosperity  and  to  the  buying  power, 
as  he  estimates  it,  of  the  community.    On  the 
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other  hand,  if  the  country  is  passing  through 
a  period  of  depression,  the  advertiser  econo- 
mizes, not  only  because  his  own  resources  are 
less,  but  because  he  considers  that  the  buying 
power  of  the  public  has  decreased;  the  pub- 
lic cuts  off  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  the  purchaser  of  job  printing 
argues  with  the  printer  over  economies  both 
in  number  of  copies  and  metliod  of  presenta- 
tion. Analysis,  therefore,  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  is,  to  a  noteworthy  de- 
gree, a  discussion  of  the  gencial  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Furthermore,  while  many  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries are  localized,  either  being  confined  to 
some  particular  section  of  the  country  or  else 
reporting  but  few  establishments  of  enormous 
capacity,  a  printing  office  is  found  even  in 
very  small  towns  and  villages,  with  almost  as 
much  certainty  as  a  post  office.  The  total 
number  of  establishments  reported  at  the 
census  of  1905  in  this  industry  is  much  larger 
than  the  number  of  establishments  in  any  other 
one  industry,  exceeding,  indeed,  twenty-six 
thousand.  To  find  this  industry  a  leader  in 
percentage  of  increase,  and  reporting  43  per 
cent,  advance  in  value  of  products  in  five 
years  against  26  per  cent,  for  the  previous 
decade  is  highly  gratifying,  and  arouses  inter- 
est in  the  details  and  location  of  the  increase. 

The  value  of  products  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing amounted  in  1905  to  the  enormous 
total  of  approximately  half  a  billion  of  dollars, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  salaried  and  wage- 
earning  employees  received  compensation  ag- 
gregating more  than  one  hundred  and  sevent>' 
million  dollars. 

Of  the  greatest  importance,  however,  in 
view  of  the  national  character  of  the  industry, 
is  the  location  of  the  principal  increases  as 
shown  by  the  returns  for  the  various  States. 
These  can  best  be  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  results  for  the  in- 
dustry by  the  five  main  geographic  divisions: 


census,  is  noticeable  in  the  printing  industry, 
yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  exerted  the  least 
influence  upon  capital  or  value  of  products, 
which  appear  to  have  increased  healthfully  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  largest  per- 
centages of  increase  in  both  of  these  items 
occurred  in  the  southern  and  western  divi- 
sions. How  striking  the  increase  in  the  South- 
ern States  has  been  is  shown  by  comparisons 
with  the  results  for  the  decade  from  1890  to 
1900,  for  which  an  increase  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  less  than  16  per  cent,  was  reported. 
The  same  group  of  States  now  reports  for  a 
five-year  period  an  increase  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  almost  55  per  cent.,  oi;  a  seven-fold 
increase. 

Although  some  sections  of  the  country  thus 
show  more  striking  increase  than  others,  there 
is,  indeed,  no  discordant  note  in  the  general 
chorus  of  prosperity.  Even  New  England,  a 
section  which  neither  reports  nor  requires  an 
industrial  boom,  and  which,  in  fact,  records 
the  smallest  per  cent,  of  increase  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table,  has  conducted  her  printing 
and  publishing  operations  so  successfully  that 
both  capital  and  value  of  products  have  in- 
creased approximately  one-fifth  in  the  brief 
period  of  ^wt  years.  If  this  seemingly  modest 
increase  should  be  applied  to  all  New  Eng- 
land's vast  and  varied  industrial  activities, — 
aggregating  nearly  two  billions  in  value  of 
products  in  1900, — the  total  amounts  to  a 
gigantic  sum,  secured  by  a  small  area  in  a 
brief  period.  New  York,  also,  which  in  1900 
contributed  27.4  per  cent,  to  the  total  value 
of  products  of  printing  and  publishing,  has 
exactly  held  her  own  in  proportion  of  impor- 
tance as  a  producer  in  this  industry.  There 
is  no  section,  indeed,  in  which  this  sensitive 
and  widely  scattered  industry  shows  signs  even 
of  faltering  in  its  prosperous  advance. 

Obviously  the  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry is  composed  of  two  general  parts,  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  book  and  job  print- 
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United  States... 
New  England. . . 
MiddleltlanUc 

Southern 

Central 

Western 


1 

Number  of 
Establishments 

1905 

Per  Cent, 
of  Increase 
1000  to  1906 

86,877 
1,876 
6,818 
8,071 

11,671 
8,548 

18.8 
5.8 
17.1 
10.6 
17.1 
87.6 

Capital 


1906 


Per  Cent, 
of  Increase 
1900  to  1906 


$881,681,687 

34,609,087 

164,874,068 

88.888,758 

'127,184,824 
22,189,868 


81.5 
18.9 
25.8 
49.8 
86.8 
66.7 


Value  of  Products 


1906 


$491,918,574 
46,848,108 

808,900,807 
87,514,668 

170,140,660 
86,019,586 


Per  Cent, 
of  Increase 
1900  to  1906 


48.7 
18.1 
40.9 
64.6 
44.8 
88.8 


The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments,— in  some  industries  converted  into 
a  decrease, — ^which  is  a  characteristic  of  this 


ing.  Ih  the  larger  cities  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  job  printing  offices  form  a  sepa- 
rate industry;  but  in  the  country    the  job 
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printing  required  by  the  community  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  the  newspaper  office,  which, 
though  established  primarily  to  publish  peri- 
odicals, obtains  a  considerable  part  of  its  rev- 
enue from  the  miscellaneous  printing  turned 
out  by  its  job  office.  Book  and  job  printing 
thus  forms  an  important  part  of  the  product 
of  such  establishments.  The  census  tabula- 
tion throws  into  one  class  schedules  from  all 
distinctly  book  and  job  offices,  and  into  an- 
other class  those  of  all  establishments  publish- 
ing newspapers  and  periodicals,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  production  of 
job  work  may  be  an  incidental  source  of  rev- 
enue. The  amount  of  this  revenue,  however, 
may  be  ascertained  by  subtracting  from  the 
total  value  of  products  reported  for  news- 
papers and  periodicals  the  receipts  from  ad- 
vertising and  from  subscriptions  and  sales, 
since  these  are  segregated  by  the  census. 
Upon  this  basis  the  total  value  of  products  of 
book  and  job  printing  at  the  census  of  1905 
amounted  to  approximately  $240,cxx),ooo,  and 
the  value  of  strictly  newspaper  and  periodical 
products  to  approximately  $260,000,000. 
The  value  of  products  from  advertising  was 
approximately  $146,000,000,  and  the  receipts 
from   subscription*   and   sales   $112,000,000. 


The  percentages  of  increase  for  these  three 
classes  of  products  were  as  follows: 


SubecrlpUoDS  uid  aaira  .. 

Of  these  items,  ndvertising  is  clearly  the 
most  sensitive  to  general  prosperity  or  de- 
pression, since  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
state  of  general  business.  Hence,  it  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  find  advertising  leading  in 
percentage  of  increase. 

NEWSPAPERS  AMD  PEBIODICAIB. 


QiptUL 

or^KSit. 

■"Ke" 

Percent. 

Par  cent. 

United  StMcK. 

Saa,KB,Mt         MJS 

Mew  BnKlaad.. 
Hlddle  Atlutle 

■^  ffi 

The  tables  above  conform  to  census 
procedure,  under  which  the  vclue  of  products 
of  newspaper  and  periodical  esttbliahmenti 
includes  incidental  job  prindng, — «  diaifica- 
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tion  which  serves  to  increase  the  value  of 
products  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  that  of  the  book 
and  }ob  class. 

Considering  newspapers  and  periodicals 
first,  as  having  perhaps  the  greatest  popular 
interest,  the  results  for  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustn'  are  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  rougli 
resemblance  between  the  increase  in  capital 
and  increase  in  value  of  products,  except  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  western  divisions.  In  the 
one  case  this  may  be  due  to  a  great  increase  in 
volume  of  product  by  plants  already  exceed- 
ingly large  and  perfectly  equipped;  in  the 
other,  to  the  increasing  population  and  pros- 
perity of  communities  practically  new,  in 
which  plants  already  in  existence  had  not  pre- 
viously been  producing  up  to  their  capacitj. 
Inspection  of  the  census  reports  of  manufac- 
tures for  the  various  States  shows  that  in  New 
England  only  one,  Rhode  Island,  with  an  in- 
significant product,  has  exceeded  fifty  per  cent, 
increase  in  value  of  products  in  the  five-year 
period;  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  group  no  State, 
has  reached  die  fifn'  per  cent,  increase,  and 
none  in  the  central  croup  except  the  new 


States  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  thirteen  States  in  the  south- 
ern group  seven  show  an  increase  greater  than 
fifty  per  cent-,  and  in  the  western  the  entire 
nine  States  comprising  the  group  report  in- 
creases in  excess  of  the  amount  mentioned. 
Universally  heavy  increases  shown  in  the  West 
do  not  possess  as  much  significance  as  the  less 
striking  changes  reported  by  the  Southern  or 
even  the  Eastern  States,  since  violent  fluctua- 
tions are  to  be  expected  in  new  communities. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  subdivision  of 
the  industry,  the  product  of  book  and  job 
printing,  the  following  results  appear  by 
geographic  divisions: 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTINa. 

Capil*!. 

VslueofproduotM. 

"TSSfiS"' 

inn. 

w 

luce. 

'^Soot?' 
isoe. 

United  atates  . 

Ii4a,m6,«88 

„., 

»ia«,flii.7W 

eo.o 

NewBngl»nil_. 

Middle  ftlAUtlu 

ia,W7,?4ft 

M.  178.087 

i- 

18,8B8,fl7B 

108.9 
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It  is  rare  imiced  In  any  dacussbn  of  die 
manuractunng:  ^tamtics  of  the  United  States 
that  attmtion  is  called  to  the  prominence  of 
the  Southern  States:  whatever  the  industry 
under  discussion,  it  has  generally  been  the  duty 
of  the  interpreter  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  South  was  the  laggard,^-often,  indeed,  far 
behind  the  industrial  column.  It  is  clear  that 
a  change  has  come  over  that  great  section  of 
the  a.>untry.  the  significance  of  which  appar- 
ently lies  in  the  fact  that  increase  of  activity 
is  not  cvmrtned  to  one  or  two  lines  of  industry, 
such  as  cv»ttv>n.  iron,  etc.  The  fact  that  print- 
ing and  publishing,  which  we  have  termed 
**  the  barometer  industr>-,"  shows  such  a  strik- 
ing advance,  suggests  that  the  spread  and 
grv>wth  ot  manufacturing  in  the  South  are 
much  greater  than  has  been  supposed. 

In  the  three  maps  presented  .vith  this  paper 
the  distribution  of  greatest  increase  by  States 
is  shown  graphically.  First,  for  the  total 
industry,  and  then  by  the  subdivisions  ncws- 
l>ii|H'rs  and  iKriinlicals,  and  book  and  job 
printing.  By  establishing  as  a  standard  States 
re|H>rting  an  increase  of  over  ^o  per  cent.,  the 
States  showing  greatest  increases  arc  clearly 
api^tirrnt,  and  the  importance  of  the  changes 
in  tin*  Stnith  are  suggested. 

It  will  be  i>bser\'ed  that  the  great  States 
having  the  largest  product  practically  do  not 
appear  uinm  these  maps;  It  is  the  smaller  and 


less  prominent  commonwealths  that  are  fnish- 
ing  to  the  front  and  claiming  a  large  share  in 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Thus,  in  its  totals  and  in  many  of  its  de- 
tails, the  story  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  accurately  reflects  the  results  of  the 
entire  census  of  manufactures.  The  States 
which  for  a  century  have  held  preeminence  in 
volume  and  variety  of  product  are  prosperous 
in  the  extreme;  they  have  increased  their 
plants,  and  on  an  enormous  value  of  product 
have  piled  still  greater  millions;  but  the  most 
striking  increases  both  in  capital  and  in  value 
of  product  are  being  reported  by  States  and 
communities  which  heretofore  have  not  been 
regarded  as  important  in  connection  with 
manufacturing  enterprises.  This  fact  sug- 
gests that  hereafter  manufacturing  may  be  less 
localized  in  States  or  sections.  The  rising  tide 
of  industrial  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
is  evidently  tending  to  equalize  production. 

In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  fully  explain  the 
stupendous  increase, — ^u'hich  still  continues 
without  faltering, — of  the  factory  product  of 
the  United  States  from  1900  to  1905.  The  re- 
sults of  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905 
suggest  that  the  present  period  may  be  no 
mere  alternation  from  depression  to  prosperity, 
but  that  the  nation  has  come  upon  a  mighty 
industrial  era  which  shall  prove  to  be  with- 
out precedent  in  the  history  of  men. 


INVKSIIGATING    MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP    AT 

HOME   AND  ABROAD. 

BY    EDWARD    W.    BEMIS. 

(Superintendent  of  the  Water  Department,  Cleveland,  O.) 


AT  the  beginning  of  this  statement,  made  in 
rcspiinse  to  the  invitation  of  the  editor 
of  TliK  Rkvikw  of  Rkvikws.  it  is  important 
to  mention  that  the  aimmission  selected  by  the 
National  Civic  Federation  for  the  investiga- 
tion ot  municipal  ownership  voted,  very  prop- 
erly, that  no  interviews  should  be  given  out 
with  regard  to  results  and  conclusions,  or  rela- 
tive to  the  facts  obtained,  until  the  entire  re- 
IMirt  had  been  published.  At  the  various  public 
functionji.  and  in  the  publications  of  the  tcd- 
f  rat  ion  aiul  elsewhere,  however,  the  methods 
of  the  investigation,  and  the  membership  of 
the  various  cummittecs  taking  up  portions  of 


the  work,  have  been  disclosed.  Therefore,  I 
will  here  mention  some  of  those  general  facts 
which  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  such 
reports  as  may  subsequently  be  made. 

A  committee  of  about  one  hundred  well- 
known  men  from  many  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  was  called  together  in  New 
York  by  the  National  Civic  Federation  last 
fall,  and  seleaed  twenty-one  of  its  number  as 
a  committee  of  investigation. 

l^his  committee  consists  of  Melville  E.  In- 
galls,  recently  head  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad, 
as  chairman ;  three  men  connected  with  public- 
service  corporations,  vis.,  Walton  Clark,  third 
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resident  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
any,  Philadelphia;  Charles  L.  Edgar, 
ent  of  the  Edison  Electric  &  Illuminat- 
ompany  of  Boston ;  Wm.  J.  Clark,  gen- 
lanager  of  the  foreign  department  of  the 
al  Electric  Company;  two  city  officials, 
Winchester,  secretary  of  the  City  Elec- 
*ight  Plant  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
lie  writer  of  this  article,  superintendent 
:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  waterworks,  and  six 
prominently  identified  with  labor  organ- 
is,  Timothy  Healy,  president  of  the 
nary  Firemen's  International  Brother- 
Daniel  J.  Keefe,  president  of  the  Na- 
Longshoremen's  Association ;  F.  J.  Mc- 
,  president  of  the  Electrical  Workers* 
lational  Brotherhood;  W.  D.  Mahon, 
ent  of  the  Street  Railway  Employment 
ation;  Edward  A.  Moffett,  formerly 
of  the  Brick  Layer  and  Mason,  the 
of  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  and  J.  W. 
an,  editor  of  the  Clothing  Trades  Bulle- 
d  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Typograph- 
nion  of  New  York  City. 
!  other  nine  members  of  the  Committee 
^enty-one  were  men  who  had  either  writ- 
the  subject  from  various  points  of  view, 
acquired  a  reputation  in  the  investigation 
Ired  lines  of  work.  They  were  Dr.  Albert 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews;  Dr. 
tt  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press: 
T  L.  Fisher,  secretary  (at  the  time  of 
ipointment)  of  the  Municipal  Voters* 
e  of  Chicago;  H.  B.  Macfarland,  presi- 
)f  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
ct  of  Columbia;  Dr.  Milo  R.  Maltbie, 
iry  of  the  New  York  City  Art  Commis- 
md  Professors  F.  J.  Goodnow,  of  Co- 
n  University;  John  H.  Gray,  of  the 
western  University;  John  R.  Commons, 
!  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Frank 
IS,  of  Boston. 

ore  beginning  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a 
liflerent  method '  of  investigation  from 
sually  followed.  In  most  cases  a  com- 
n  directs,  and,  through  its  secretaries, 
>ts  to  do  most  of  the  work  itself,  but 
bject  was  too  vast  and  the  interests  at 
too  great  for  any  adequate  treatment  on 
Ian.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  ex- 
should  be  appointed  to  work  under  the 
on  of  the  committee.  For  electric  light, 
«pcrts  were  chosen  in  engineering  lines, 
1  accounting,  and  two  in  labor  condi- 
A  similar  group  of  six  experts  were 
I  for  gas,  and  likewise  for  street*  rail- 
in  Europe,  and  in  this  countr>'  for  gas, 
c  light,  and  ^vater. 


It  was  found  practicable  to  use  the  same 
group  of  accountants  and  experts  in  labor 
conditions,  on  all  classes  of  plants,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  engineering  lines,  while  in 
the  case  of  waterworks  in  America,  only  one 
engineer  was  selected,  and  all  the  American 
accounting  was  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  strongest  firms  in  the  country,  which  has 
offices  also  in  Europe. 

The  idea  of  having  two  experts  in  most 
cases  for  every  plant  was  primarily  to  render 
possible  the  selection  of  one  expert  whose  pre- 
vious work  had  been  chiefly  or  wholly  vvith 
privately  owned  plants,  and  another  whose 
work  had  been  largely,  or  wholly,  with  mu- 
nicipal plants.  These  experts  were  not  chosen 
because  of  any  position  they  had  previously 
taken  on  any  of  the  subjects  under  investiga- 
tion, for  most  of  them  had  never  taken  any 
public  stand  on  those  subjects,  and  the  views 
of  some  of  them  are  still  unknown  to  the  com- 
mission. It  was  believed,  however,  that  there 
would  be  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  the  final  results  reached  if  two 
engineers  or  accountants  who  had  been  in  the 
past  affiliated  with  different  points  of  view  on 
labor  and  political  conditions  were  able  to 
unite  in  replies  to  the  exhaustive  sets  of  sched- 
ules which  were  prepared  by  the  sub-commit- 
tee of  five  having  the  work  immediately  in 
charge. 

So  far  from  hindering  each  other,  the  two 
men  have  worked  nearly  twice  as  fast  in  every 
way  as  one  would  have  done  alone,  and  they 
have  substantially  agreed  thus  far  in  almost 
every  instance.  The  work  of  these  experts  was 
so  great,  however,  that,  although  it  was  begun 
in  February  and  March,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  will  not  be  completed,  at  least  in 
Am.erica,  until  sometime  in  September. 

Special  reports  from  three  members  of  the 
commission  were  also  provided  for.  Professor 
Gray  is  studying  American  political  condi- 
tions in  their  relation  to  public  and  private 
ownership;  Professor  Goodnow,  with  refer- 
ence to  English  political  conditions  and  their 
bearing  upon  American  problems,  and  Dr. 
Maltbie,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  legis- 
lation and  regulation  in  Great  Britain. 

Two  engineers  were  also  selected  to  make  a 
special  report  on  about  eight  municipal  and 
eight  private  electric-lighting  plants  in  cities 
of  somewhat  similar  size  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  records  are  more  complete  and  more 
under  State  supervision  than  in  other  Ameri- 
can States. 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  investigation 
carried  on  at  heavy  expense  under  the  imme- 
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diate  direction  of  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  five  in  this  country,  Messrs.  Good- 
now,  Walton  Clark,  and  Bemis,  and  by  the 
other  x^^'o  members  in  Great  Britain,  Messrs. 
Maltbie  and  Sullivan,  it  was  arranged  for  the 
entire  Committee  of  Twenty-one  to  visit  all 
the  plants  of  Great  Britain  and  America  which 
were  selected  for  special  investigation. 

A  few  American  plants  were  thus  visited 
in  the  spring,  and  the  others  will  be  visited  in 
the  early  fall.  Fifteen  members  of  the  com- 
mission met  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
between  that  time  and  July  4  visited  the 
plants  under  investigation,  and  met  some  of 
the  leading  officials  and  citizens  and  the  leaders 
in  the  British  movements  for  and  against 'mu- 
nicipal operation.  Typical  plants,  usually  the 
largest  of  their  kind,  had  been  selecte.d  for 
study.  They  consisted  of  the  private  street 
railways  of  Dublin  and  Norwich  and  the 
London  United,  and  the  municipal  plants  of 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  of  the 
London  County  Council.  An  effort  was  made 
without  success  to  include  the  Bristol  private 
tramways  in  the  comparison. 

In  electric  light  and  power,  the  private 
plants  of  New  Castle  and  three  London  bor- 
oughs were  compared  with  public  undertak- 
ings in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
one  of  the  London  boroughs,  St.  Pancras. 
Likewise  on  gas  the  private  works  at  New 
Castle  and  Sheffield,  and  the  South  Metropol- 
itan of  London  were  compared  with  those  of 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leicester. 

In  this  country  there  are  no  municipal  street 
railways  to  compare  with  private  roads,  and 
in  England  there  are  few  important  private 
waterworks  to  compare  with  those  publicly  . 
owned.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  omit 
waterworks  in  Great  Britain  and  street  rail- 
ways in  America,  save  as  there  might  be  data 
already  at  hand  furnished  by  the  United  States 
and  British  Governments,  the  various  railway 
commissions,  British  reports,  etc. 

Unfortunately  in  this  country  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  for  comparison  of  large  mu- 
nicipal with  large  private  lighting  plants.  The 
only  electric  light  plants  of  this  country  owned 
by  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  last  year  were 
by  law  confined  to  the  lighting  of  streets  and 
public  buildings,  and  there  was  only  one  pub- 
lic £;as  plant  in  operation  by  a  city  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants. 

English  private  companies  are  far  more 
ready  to  give  information  regarding  their  costs 
of  operation  by  items,  and  their  profits  and 
die  inventory  value  of  their  physiod  plants. 


than  are  American  companies,  and  to  our  com- 
mission this  information  has  been  more  fully 
given,  apparently,  than  had  ever  been  done 
before.  Every^vhere  the  commissioners  were 
received  with  most  unexpected  courtesy  and 
good-will.  We  were  conveyed  to  the  various 
plants  we  wished  to  visit,  and  to  the  large 
industries  of  the  city  that  might  utilize  the 
output  of  plants  we  were  studjdng.  At 
lunches  .and  other  functions  we  were  given 
full  opportunity  to  meet  with  directors  and 
officers  of  the  companies,  and  the  aldermen, 
mayors,  and  other  city  officials. 

No  effort  was  made  to  investigate  condi- 
tions on  the  Continent,  because  the  funds  at 
command  were  all  required  for  the  study  of 
English  and  American  experiments,  as  these 
are  more^  likely  to  have  a  bearing  on  American 
problems,. and  are  much  easier  studied  in  Great 
Britain  than  on  the  Continent. 

The  question  now,  of  course,  uppermost  is. 
What  results  will  follow  this  extensive  inves- 
tigation? It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell.  In  order 
to  digest  the  information  and  present  it  for 
proper  consideration  to  the  Conunittee  of 
Twenty-one,  a  special  conunittec  was  appointed 
in  London,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Walton 
Clark,  Edgar,  Parsons,  and  Bemis,  The  data 
will  not  all  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee before  the  latter  part  of  September,  and 
cannot  well  be  put  into  shape  for  the  criticism 
of  the  full  commission  for  some  time. 

Another  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Ingalls,  Shaw,  and  Mofiett,  has  been 
given  the  important  duty  of  preparing  some 
general  recommendations  and  conclusions, 
which  naturally  will  have  to  wait  on  the 
summaries  of  the  other  committee. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  National  Civic 
Federation  for  initiating  such  a  method  of  in- 
vestigation, and  for  seeing  to  it  diat  there 
were  enough  members  on  the  commission  of 
different  points  of  view,  and  familiar  with 
scientific  methods  of  investigation,  to  secure 
as  full  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  the  money 
at  hand,  by  no  means  small  in  amount,  could 
be  reasonably  expected  to  secure.  Only  the 
resources  of  a  government  itself,  or  funds 
mounting  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  could  as  fully  survey  the  field  as  it 
would  be  desirable  to  do.  It  is  the  commis- 
sion's belief,  however,  that  enougji  dat«  will 
be  presented  to  throw  much  li^t  upon  the 
problem,  which  is  daily  assuming  audi  impor- 
tance in  America,  and  that  its  report  will  also 
be  welcomed  by  all  shades  of  thouf^t  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  everywhere  advance  the  cause 
of  good  government 
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SHOULD  THE  SHERMAN  LAW  BE   AMENDED? 


"TpHE  demand  for  amendment  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  is  based  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  law  as  it  stands  to  discriminate 
between  trade  agreements  which  are  clearly 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare  and  those  which 
are  not  injurious.  This  distribution  is  empha- 
sized in  an  article  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Revievj  for  August  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  formerly  Controller  of 
Currency.  This,  says  Mr.  Dawes,  is  the  day 
of  the  trade  agreement.  All  over  the  country 
in  different  lines  of  business  associations  are 
being  formed  for  mutual  protection  and  for 
the  arranging  of  what  may  be  termed  the  rules 
of  trade.  Certain  agreements  in  restraint  ol 
trade  really  act  to  keep  alive  competition  and. 
are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive. 
Those  who  support  these  organizations  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  evils  in  our  business  life 
are  the  outgrowth  of  unrestraint  and  unregu- 
lated competition.  An  agreement  among  com- 
petitors not  to  sell  below  cost  may  in  some  in- 
stances, as  Mr.  Dawes  points  out,  be  of  public 
benefit.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Dawes  contends 
that  a  trade  agreement,  whether  it  relates  to 
prices  or  otherwise,  is  not  of  necessity  crim- 
inal ;  that  it  may  have  either  a  good  or  a  bad 
purpose ;  that  it  may  simply  preserve  private 
rights  and  privileges  of  trade  not  detrimental 
to  the  public,  and  that  therefore  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  should  not  make  criminal,  as  it 
now  does,  all  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade. 
In  his  view,  it  should  no  more  assume  that  a 
trade  agreement  is  criminal  than  that  any  in- 
dividual is  guilty  before  trial.  On  the  other 
hand,  public  policy,  he  holds,  should  encourage 
any  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  which  has 
for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards in  manufacturing  products,  the  abolition 
of  deception  in  sales,  or  the  prevention  of  un- 
due collections  of  perishable  merchandise — 
like  meats  and  fruits — at  points  where  the 
demand  cannot  possibly  equal  the  supply.  Any 
contract,  having  for  its  purpose  the  extortion 
of  an  unreasonable  price,  should  be  discounte- 
nanced. The  objections  which  Mr.  Dawes 
urges  to  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  are 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: 


straint  of  trade,  it  leaves  lo  judicialdeterinination 
the  definition  of  the  crime,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
delined,  but  will  only  be  delined  as  each  case 
arises.  The  business  community  is  therefore  left 
in  donbt  as  to  what  ma/ constitute  a  crime  under 
the  law. 

(z)  It  makes  no  distinction  between  those 
agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  and  those  which  are  detri- 
mental. An  agreement  among  competitors,  for  in- 
stance, to  sell  onl^  ptire,  as  distinguished  from 
adulterated,  goods  is  presumably  as  criminal  under 
its  provisions  as  one  designed  solely  to  extort  un- 
reasonable prices, 

(3)  Being  indefinite  in  its  definition  of  the 
crime  and  introducing  into  bufiiness  an  element  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  trade  agreements,  it 
operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  scrupulous 
business  man  and  in  favor  of  the  unscrupulous 
business  man. 

(4)  The  fact  that  trade  agreements  beneficial  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  those  which  are  injurious, 
may  alike  he  criminal  under  its  provisions  diS' 
courages  the  formation  of  good  trade  agreements 
and  encourages  the  formation  of  evil  ones.  The 
first,  because  scrupulous  men  desire  to  take  no 
risks  with  the  law;  the  second,  because  to  un- 
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scrupulous  men  the  risk  of  prosecution  is  less, 
since  to  include  under  any  law  good  and  bad  acts 
as  equally  criminal  inevitably  discourages  its  en- 
forcement. 

(5)  The  general  prosecution  of  our  leading 
business  men  for  that  which  may  not  be  inherently 
criminal  or  opposed  to  public  policy,  which  this 
law  makes  possible,  would  tend  to  have  one  of 
two  results — it  might  lead  them  either  to  sell  out 
their  business  as  a  whole  to  men  willing  to  take 
risks  with  the  law,  which  would  be  a  public  in- 
jury, or  it  might  lead  them  to  subdivide  their 
business  and  sell  it  out  to  smaller  concerns,  thus 
lessening  the  economies  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, which  would  be  a  step  backward  in  our 
commercial  evolution  and  a  public  injury. 

(6)  The  enforcement  of  this  law,  giving,  neces- 
sarily, through  its  general  terms,  such  wide  lati- 
tude and  discretion  to  executive  officers  in  their 
right  to  proceed  against  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals, is  bound  to  create  the  appearance  at  least 
of  favoritism  in  its  application,  and  to  result  in 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  cases  aris- 
ing under  it. 

The  condition  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  last  paragraph  was  illustrated  in  the  recent 
cases  against  the  packers,  when  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  government  to  hold  them  crim- 
inally liable.     In  this  instance,  as  Mr.  Dawes 


looks  at  the  matter,  the  government  found 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  announcing  through 
one  department,  after  a  thorough  investigation, 
that  the  business  was  not  a  monopoly  and  that 
the  profits  were  reasonable,  and  seeking  at  the 
same  time  through  another  department  to  put 
its  owners  in  jail  as  public  malefactors. 

Again,  in  such  situations  as  that  presented 
by  the  Northern  Securities  case,  Mr.  Dawes 
holds  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  inadequate. 
Such  a  law,  in  his  opinion,  should  provide  for 
the  determination,  first,  as  to  whether  or  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consolidation  of  two 
railroads  would  work  harm  or  benefit  to  the 
people  affected.  Then,  if  it  were  decided  to 
be  harmful,  the  remedy  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  effort  to  restore  the  former  conditions 
of  competition.  If,  on '  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  found  to  be  not  injurious,  the  gov- 
ernment should,  under  the  law,  sanction  it. 
As  things  are  now,  uniformity  of  action  is  not 
to  be  expected  under  a  law  which  includes  in 
its  general  condemnation  that  which  is  in- 
herently innocent  as  well  as  that  which  is 
inherently  guilty. 


HOW  TEXAS  REGULATES  HER   RAILROADS. 


npHERE  is  at  least  one  State  in  this  Union 
which  for  some  years  has  fixed  the  rates 
charged  by  its  railroads  and  has  regulated 
those  corporations  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  After  fifteen  years 
of  regulation  by  a  railroad  commission  the 
State  of  Texas  finds  its  railroad  mileage  in- 
creasing 50  rapidly  that  labor  cannot  be  found 
to  supply  the  demand  for  railroad-building, 
while  the  income  to  the  roads  themselves  has 
more  than  doubled.  Just  how  all  this  has 
come  about  is  set  forth  in  an  interesting  article 
contributed  to  the  August  Reader  (Indian- 
apolis) by  Ethel  Hutson.  The  propositions 
upon  which  the  Texans  have  based  their  rail- 
road-commission law  are  stated  by  this  writer 
as  follows : 

1.  A  corporation  is  the  creature  of  the  State; 
it  has,  therefore,  no  natural  rights  as  a  person  has, 
but  only  such  privileges  as  the  State  may  give  it. 

2.  It  is  created  to  serve  the  people ;  if,  instead, 
it  becomes  strong  and  insolent,  and  oppresses 
them,  it  should  be  destroyed,  not  by  violence  and 
anarchy,  but  by  the  legal  action  of  the  State  which 
created  it  and  can  revoke  its  charter. 

3.  The  power  which  creates  and  which  may  de- 
stroy may  also  limit;  and  so  the  State  may,  and 
should,  control  corporate  activity  as  the  welfare  of 
the  people  demands,  subject  only  to  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  which  forbid  confiscation  or  de- 
itrucHon  of  property. 


The  effective  expression  of  these  propositions 
in  statute  law  and  the  practical  enforcement 
of  that  law  are  accredited  by  common  consent 
to  the  late  ex-Governor  James  S.  Hogg  and 
to  ex-Senator  John  H.  Reagan,  who  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 

When  the  commission,  under  Judge  Rea- 
gan's chairmanship,  began  to  deal  with  the  rate 
problem,  it  found,  in  the  language  of  its  first 
report,  ''  a  s>'stem  of  freight  rates  adopted  by 
the  railroad  companies  composed,  in  part,  of 
mileage  rates  for  short  distances,  and  for  longer 
distances  of  '  blanket '  or  '  common-point  * 
rates/'  and  also  found  the  rates  within  the 
State  much  higher  per  mile  than  corresponding 
rates  in  other  States.  In  attempting  to  equal- 
ize these  inequalities  and  not  at  the  same  time 
endanger  commercial  stability,  the  commission 
was  compelled  to  make  cautious  changes.  On 
the  ground  that  many  of  the  roads  were  carry- 
ing freight  at  less  than  the  published  rates,  it 
lowered  a  number  of  rates,  but  kept  the  rates, 
as  a  rule,  higher  than  the  interstate  tariff  and 
higher  than  rates  in  odier.  Stajtes.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  in  justice  to  the  railroads  the  rates 
in  a  sparsely  settled  country  must  be  hi^ier 
than  in  a  country  already  settled  up  and  de- 
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?ed ;  but  in  many  instances  the  roads  them- 
s  requested  reductions,  in  order  to  stimu- 
production  within  the  State  and  thu^ 
tually  to  increase  the  traffic  of  the  rail- 
s  and  their  revenues. 

FOSTERING  TEXAS  INDUSTRIES. 

'n  the  whole,  however,  since  the  Texas 
iess  was  less  profitable  than  interstate  busi- 

the  railroads  had  cultivated  the  latter  and 
fT  discouraged  the  former.     But  the  raJl- 

commission  "  saw  no  good  reason  why 
as  should  be  supplied  with  flour,  meal, 
salt  from  Kansas  and  Missouri  when  she 
d  produce  salt  and  corn  and  wheat  and 
are  them  within  her  borders;  nor  why 
m  seed  should  be  shipped  out  of  the  State 
«  made  into  oil  and  cake;  nor  why  the 
3er  and  lime  and  clay  of  Texas  should  not 
1  Texas  homes,"    The  commission  argued 

if  Texas  products  were  to  be  more  nearly 
1  equality  with  the  products  of  other  States 
railroads  themselves  would  profit  in  the 
by  the  stimulus  to  small  industries  along 
:  lines.  Therefore,  the  commission  re- 
rd  the  rates  on  grain,  cotton,  lime,  lumber, 
stock,  and  a  few  other  products  of  large 
:  and  tonnage.     The  railroads,  however, 

a  different  view  of  the  matter  and  applied 
le  federal  courts  to  enjoin  the  commission 
1  enforcing  its  rates,  on  grounds  of  the 


unconititutionality  of  the  Xsvr  and  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  rates  actually  made  by  the 
commission.  After  nearly  two  years  of  litiga- 
tion the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  the  State  had  the  power  to  make 
rates  through  a  commission  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  commission  had  waived  the  sec- 
ond question  of  the  reasonableness  of  its  rates, 
in  order  to  insure  a  speedy  decision  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law.  During  the  fifteen 
months  when  the  commission-made  rates  were 
suspended  pending  the  decision  of  the  case,  the 
people  of  Texas  had  an  opportunity  to  see  by 
contrast  the  advantages  of  the  commission  idea. 
During  this  period  the  State's  shipping  and 
manufacturing    interests    were    seriously    de- 


In  order  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  issue  of 
stocks  and  bonds  by  railroads,  a  law  was 
passed  providing  that  no  bonds  or  other  indebt- 
edness should  be  issued  over  and  above  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  property  on  which  it  is 
issued.  The  law  further  provides  that  the 
railroad  commission  shall  value  each  railroad 
in  the  State,  including  all  its  franchises,  appur- 
tenances, and  property,  and,  after  giving  the 
railroad  an  opportunity  to  protest  against  this 
valuation  if  too  high  or  too  low,  shall  file  its 
report  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  it 
shall  remain  as  a  public  record  as  a  limitation 
for  the  issuance  of  indebtedness.  Any  road 
issuing  stocks  or  bonds  not  in  accordance  with 
this  law  forfeits  its  charter. 

Rebates  are  prevented  in  Texas  by  the  sec- 
tion of  the  railroad  law  which  levies  a  heavy 
fine  upon  the  railroad  that  gives  a  rebate,  but 
does  not  punish  the  shipper  who  receives  it. 
This  leaves  the  shipper  free  to  testify. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  commission  rule  in  Texas  there  have  been 
but  two  or  three  roads  placed  in  receivers'  ' 
hands,  and  that  revenues  have  increased,  whQc 
rates  have  been  reduced,  because  there  is  now 
no  leakage  in  rebates. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  Texas 
shipper  who  originally  opposed  the  law,  but 
now  endorses  it,  "  the  smallest  shipper  and  the 
smallest  manufacturer  are  able  to  obtain  the 
same  rates  as  the  largest  shipper  and  the 
largest  manufacturer.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  institutions  of 
Texas  are  in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of 
small  dealers  and  small  manufacturers,  instead 
of  in  the  hands  of  a  few." 

In  order  to  Jceep  the  commission  "  out  of 
politics,"  Governor  Hogg  once  proposed  that 
each  member  should  be  ineligible  to  any  office 
in  the  State  for  two  years  after  his  term  expired. 
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HOW  PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS  GIVE  RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 


XTU^  HILE  England  and  France  are  attempt- 
ing to  eliminate  the  sectarian  (not  to 
say  religious)  idea  from  their  scholastic  pro- 
gramme, Prussia  is  accentuating  the  religious 
note  in  her  schools.  This  fact  is  interesting, 
not  only  because  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  cur- 
rent of  thought  predominating,  or  tending  to 
predominate,  in  the  rest  of  Occidental  Europe, 
but  because  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
methods  used  in  Prussian  primary  schools  are 
superior  to  those  in  use  elsewhere.  However 
strong  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  pri- 
mary schools  may  be,  they  are  always  (accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  the  Republique  Franqaise, 
Paris)  a  presentation  of  the  principle  that 
education  is  salutary  only  as  long  as  it  is  as- 
sociated with  the  ruling  idea  of  active  religious 
morality.  More  than  that,  he  continues,  the 
Prussian  school  does  not  confine  itself  to  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  instruction  given 
at  certain  hours, — instruction  embracing  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  the  development  of  the  evangelical 
state,  Luther's  catechism,  and  a  word-for-word 
recitation  of  Bible  texts.  All  that  would  be 
considered  too  much  in  the  majority  of  coun- 
tries, but  in  Prussia  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion is  impregnated  with  the  religious  spirit  in 
its  fullest  expansion  and  in  all  its  degrees. 

In  the  evangelical  schools  the  teachers  impress 
it  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  that  to  teach  re- 
ligion is  an  integral  part  of  the  duty  of  the  school- 
teacher. Before  a  teacher  is  qualified  for  school- 
teaching  he  must  profess  some  form  of  religion. 
Children  belonging  to  families  preferring  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State  attend  the  evangelical  schools. 
Catholics  and  Jews  are  separated ;  the  Jew  has  his 
own  school,  and  the  Catholic  has  his.  The  teachers 
are  either  Catholics,  Jews,  or  Protestants,  as  the 
case  may  require.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, — 
notably  in  western  Prussia  and  the  province  of 
Nassau. — there  are  mixed  schools  (Catholic  and 
evangelical),  in  charge  of  equal  numbers  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestants.  There  are  no  special  favors 
for  the  children  of  the  Protestants  dissenting  from 
the  accepted  form  of  Protestantism.  If  a  man  re- 
jects the  established  church  he  is  not  given  special 
teachers  for  his  children.  All  Protestants  attend 
the  evangelical  schools.  A  new  law  just  passed, 
by  the  efforts  of  Conservatives  and  National  Lib- 
erals, emphasizes  the  religious  character  of  the 
schools,  but  it  takes  great  care  to  protect  all  the 
little  religious  minorities.  In  schools  where  twelve 
of  the  children  belong  to  any  particular  religious 
confession, — Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish,---dif- 
fering  from  the  religious  confession  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  minority  has  a  right  to  a  separate 
religious  instruction, — instruction  in  its  own  re- 
ligion. The  new  law  continues  the  prior  custom 
and  ignores  the  dissenting  Protestants,  classing 
thctn  with  all  the  believers  of  the  evangelical  con- 


fession ;  and  as  the  essential  belief  of  all  the  differ- 
ing Protestant  bodies  is  very  approximately  simi- 
lar there  is  little  or  no  friction,  no  war  to  the 
death,  nothing  like  the  bitterness  between  radically 
differing  confessions. 

The  communes  pay  the  expenses  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.  The  direction  or  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  special 
bureau,  called  the  School  Committee,  answer- 
able to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  is  composed  of  members  of  the  parish  coun- 
cil, of  a  council  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
of  elected  members  of  the  Communal  Council, 
who  select  a  certain  number  of  colleagues 
among  people  of  competent  educational  equip- 
ment. Each  council  contains  a  Protestant 
pastor,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  (if  there  are 
more  than  twenty  Jewish  children  in  the 
school )  a  rabbi.  Each  school  is  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  three  very  active  district  inspectors, 
who  have  a  right  to  be  present  at  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  school.  In  some  districts  several 
of  the  members  are  women. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  law  just  passed  to 
cover  the  primary  schools  of  Prussia, — passed,  we 
may  say,  in  a  spirit  esscnt  ally  differing  from  that 
animating  the  English,  French,  and  Belgians. 
Considerable  opposition  to  the  law  has  been  made 
by  the  Radicals  of  the  Landtag,  but  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  there  can  be  any  real  change  of 
method  in  running  the  schools  or  in  the  expression 
of  the  Prussian  clerical  conception  of  the  basis  of 
all  instruction.  **The  Fear  of  God  Is  the  Begin- 
ning of  Wisdom."  A  good  many  protestations 
have  been  made  by  the  Socialists,  but  the  nation 
has  paid  little  attention  to  them,  and  in  no  event 
could  they  have  any  immediate  result. 

Taken  all  in  all,  sa>^  this  writer,  in  conclu- 
sion, however  clear  it  is  to  the  people  that  the 
government  is  inflexibly  determined  to  impress 
primar>'  instruction  with  a  religious  character, 
the  general  feeling  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
things  just  as  they  are,  because,  no  matter 
what  a  man's  religious  prejudices  are,  they 
have  the  sanction  and  the  afHrmation  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  government. 

It  is  a  sort  of  family  matter.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  furnishing  a  weapon  to  a  young  jman  im- 
bued with  the  sense  of  his  own  power;  it  is  a 
question  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  whole  nation. 
It  has  been  said  that  Germany  follows  where  the 
Kaiser  leads. — well,  so  she  does,  but,  as  she  is  in 
sympathy  with  him  (Socialists  excepted),  it  docs 
not  cost  her  anything. 

Parliament  and  Sectarian  Sohools. 

The  education  bill  recently  accepted  by  the 
Prussian  Landtag  is  declared  by  Thcodor 
Barth,  the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Nation,  to  be 
quite  as  reactionary  as  the  proposition  which, 
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-neties,   excited    the   indicant 

Mlture   and    liberalism   of 

med  by  the  Jeter 

In  a  signeJ 

the  title.     All  s  .11 

tht  alUs  sckUcht), 

luiist  dra\\»  from  this 

moral  of  fnr  reaching 

■itial  nature  of  thai  bod) 

must  be  radically  altered 

severe  on  what  he  calls  the 

.  ...d  of  the  LindtiR     His  article 

■t  fiailicr  ligs  from  thistles      We  cannot 
■Tii  :i  Pfirliamcnl  of  the  prmleged  legis 

■  (\  .1  /1i  will  do  justice  to  tlie  iiitcrcls  of  the 
It,     I'hc  Pnissiati  parUamein  of  three  classes 

ilii-l  wherein  the  economic  paro  itci  of  the 
have  the  mastery,  and  the  nianitcnancc  of 
iiiaslery  is  possible  onlj  hy  the  eterti  e  of  the 
sesl    injustice.      The    Priis  lan   parliament   of 

■  classes  is  one  nf  the  most  immoral  mstitii 
.  of  national  lifr  to  be  found  up  in  nr  gbbc 
it  grows  increasinKly  so  with  e\irj  year    I  or 

every  year  the  ineongruitv  bttwcen  national 
jrmance  and  national  pruiIcRcs  bceomis 
;er;  with  every  year  the  si(;nilicii)ce  of  those 
a  of  the  population  which  are  partly  not  rep 
ited  at  all  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Depu 
partly  very  inadequately  so  increases  as  com 
i  to  those  wielders  of  traditional  power  uhost 
iral  value  is.  absolutely  as  well  as  relatuetv 
lily  sinking.     With  every  year   too   therefore 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SAN  FRANXISCO    EARTHQUAKE. 

erosion  by  rains  and  streams.  For  example, 
this  belt  is  characterized  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  long  lines  of  very  straight 
cliffs,  as  well  as  by  the  occurrence  of 
ponds  or  lakes  in  straight  rows.  The 
tendency  of  erosion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
break  up  such  cliffs  into  a  series  of  spurs  and 
valleys,  and  to  obliterate  the  takes  by  cutting 
down  their  outlets  or  filling  their  basins  with 
sediment.  This  "  fault  "  line  of  straight  cliffs 
and  straight  rows  of  lakes  had  been  recognized 
by  California  geologists  for  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles.  After  the  earthquake  of 
April  1 8,  geologists  began  to  explore  this  line 
for  evidence  of  new  "  faulting,"  and  such  evi- 
dence was  by  no  means  lacking.  The  accom- 
panying map  represents  the  line  along  which 
the  recent  change  occurred.  From  a  point  a 
few  miles  southwest  of  Hollister  it  runs  north- 
westward in  a  scries  of  valleys  below  low- 
mountain  ridges  to  the  Mussel  Rock,  ten  miles 
south  of  the  Golden  Gate;  thence  northwest- 
"■ard  and  northward  it  follows  the  general 
coast   line,    alternately   traversing   land    and 


UCH  has  been  written  and  published  con- 
cerning the  general  character  of  the 
fornia  earthquake  of  April  i8  last, 
idem  Jordan's  explanation  of  the  havoc 
aght  at  Stanford  University  was  sum- 
iwd  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review  of 
lEws,  on  page  709.  It  is  well  understood, 
'resident  Jordan  and  others  have  pointed 

that  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  was 
ed  by  a  new  slip  on  the  plane  of  an  old 
jIt,"  which  had  been  recognized  for  a  long 
incc  in  California.  In  the  August  number 
he  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Mr.  G.  K. 
lert,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
contributes  the  results  of  a  scientific  inves- 
:ion  of  the  earthquake,  made  under  the 
ices  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Cali- 
ia  Earthquake  Investigation  Commission. 
Ir,  Gilbert  points  out  that  there  is  asso- 
■d  with  this  California  "  fault  "  a  belt  of 
liar  topography,  differing  from  the  ordi- 

topographic  expression  of  the  country,  in 

many  of  its  features  are  directly  due  to 
cation,  instead  oi  being  the  product  of 
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horizontal.  As  explained  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
if  one  thinb  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  die 
cradle  as  stationary,  then  the  change  may  be 
descrihed  as  a  northward  movement  of  the 
land  west  of  the  crack ;  if  the  land  to  the  west 
be  thought  of  as  stationary,  then  the  land  to 
the  eastward  moved  toward  the  south.  It  is 
prohable  that  both  cracks  shared  in  the  move- 
ment, the  eastern  shifting  toward  the  south 
and  the  western  toward  the  north. 


Wherever  a  fence,  road,  row  of  trees,  or 
other  artificial  feature  following  a  straight  line 
was  intersected  by  the  "  fault,"  its  separated 
parts  were  offset,  and  an  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded for  measuring  the  amount  of  change. 
Mr.  Gilbert  states  that  the  measurements 
ranged  in  the  main  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  and 
had  an  average  of  about  ten  feet.  At  one  place 
a  road  was  ofiEset  twenty  feet,  but  in  this  case 
the  underlying  ground  was  wet  alluvium,  and 
part  of  this  movement  may  have  been  due  to 


water.  The  farthest 
point  as  yet  definitely 
located  is  at  Point  Dcl- 
gada,  but  Mr.  Gilbert 
Slinks  that  the  intensity 
of  the  shock  at  the  towns 
of  Petrolia  and  Fern- 
dale  probably  indicates 
the  close  proximity  of 
the  "fault"  and  war- 
rants the  statement  that 
its  full  length  is  not  less 
than  three  hundred 
miles. 

Along  this  line  there 
was  a  differential  move- 
ment and  permanent  dis- 
placement of  the  rock 
and  earth  on  two  sides 
of  a  vertical  crack.  The 
principal  displacement 
was    not    vertical,    but 


FENCE,    PREVIOUSLY   CONTINUOUS   AND    STRAIGHT,   BtOKEN  AND  PARTSD 
BY  THE  EARTHgUAKE    "FAULT." 

(Tbe  offBct.  IB  BbDWn  In  th«  picture,  li  SK  feet.      Tbe  lloe  of  faall,  coBCMled 
orlfbt,  tonetmig  botli  iTIwiimd 
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the  flowing  of  the  soft  material.  It  seems  that 
there  was  also  some  vertical  change,  but  Mr. 
Gilbert  states  that  this  was  not  everywhere  in 
the  same  direction  and  that  its  amount  was 
comparatively  small.  At  many  points  the  land 
west  of  the  "  fault "  appears  to  have  risen  one 
or  two  feet,  as  compared  with  the  land  to  the 


It  is  probable  that  the  various  earthquake 
studies  now  being  prosecuted  in  California  will 
have  important  practical  results,  leading,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  to  the  construction  of  safer  build- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  country  especially  liable 
to  earthquakes.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
the  underlying  formations  include  several  dis- 


tinctive types.  A  study  is  now  being  made  of 
the  relations  of  the  several  formations  to  earth- 
quake injury.  As  the  result  of  this  a  map  of 
the  city  will  be  made,  showing  the  relation  of 
the  isoseismals,  or  lines  marking  grades  of  in- 
tensity, to  tracts  of  solid  rock,  to  tracts  of 
dune  sand  in  its  natural  position,  to  upland 
hollows  partially  filled  by  grading,  and  to  old 
swamps,  lagoons,  and  tidal  marshes  that  have 
been  converted  into  dry  land  by  artificial  de- 
posits. Such  a  map  would  show  future 
builders  in  what  areas  exceptional  precautions 
should  be  taken.  It  is  also  hoped  that  some 
light  can  be  thrown  by  the  researches  of  this 
commission  on  San  Francisco's  earthquake  out- 
look. At  any  rate,  the  information  gathered 
by  the  commission  will  be  useful  in  considering 
the  whole  problem  of  reconstructing  the  city. 


RFXOVERING  THE  PLEASURE  GALLEY   OF  TIBERIUS  CAESAR. 


DURIED  under  the  waters  of  Lake  Nemi.  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  Alban 
Mountains,  about  seventeen  miles  southeast  of 
Rome,  lie  two  pleasure  galleys,  which  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Cali- 
gula, and  which  contain  art  treasures  that 
have  been  coveted  for  five  hundred  years.  It 
was  Julius  Oesar  who  first  hit  upon  Lake 
Nemi  as  a  summer  resort;  for  on  its  banks  he 
built  a  villa,  splendid  in  those  days,  but  later 
far  outdone  in  brilliancy  by  the  floating  resi- 
dences of  his  successors. 

From  pamphlets  which  have  been  published 
hy  Prof.  Emilio'  Gturia  and  Signor  Elisco 
Bor^hi,  it  seems  that  Leon  Albert!,  an  archi- 
tect, made  some  attempts  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  recover  the  treasures  buried  in  the 
lake.  A  hundred  years  later  a  fairly  sys- 
tematic exploration  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
was  undertaken  by  De  Marchi,  a  French  engi- 
neer, who  secnu  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
made  I  fuiijr  dwrough  survey  for  that  day. 
He  mide  a  few  drawings  of  the  probable  ap- 
pearance of  Caligula's  ^Uey  as  he  conceived 
it,  and  from  his  designs  a  Flemish  engraver 
prettared  what  he  oinccived  to  be  its  original 
qipearaoce^  An  article  in  the  Sci^nri^ir^mfr-- 
ieam  gives  the  substance  of  these  pamphlets, 
and  we  quote  from  this  article : 

Althonth  strajr  relics  were  found  now  and 
then,  no  farther  systematic  effort  was  made  to 
recover  the  contents  of  the  old  hulks  until  Signor 
Eljseo  Bor^i  came  upon  the  scene  in  1S95. 
Divers  were  cniaced,  and  the  two  galla^s  located, 
measured,  and  carefnlly  examined.  From  both, 
bronzes,  pieces  of  wood,  anchors,  and  ornaments 


of  all  kinds  were  collected.  Of  the  two  vessels. 
the  larger  measures  about  330  feet  in  length  and 
80  feet  in  beam,  the  snialier  200  feet  in  length  by 
65  feet  in  beam.  It  is  because  of  their  unusual 
size  (war  galleys  were  much  smaller)  that  the 
vessels,  it  is  inferred,  must  have  been  used  as 
pleasure  barges. 

From  the  investigations  of  the  divers  we 
may  glean  much  about  the  construction  of  die 


TQE  GALLEY  OF  TIBERIUS  CESAR. 

■  It  pnliabl?  appMrtd  wbeu  afloat  od  Lake  NonL) 
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vessels,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
present  an  absolutely  accurate  restoration. 

Some  of  the  wood  which  was  used  was  soft, 
and  some  hard  and  resinous.  The  soft  wood,  em- 
ployed mainly  for  sheathing  and  deck  planking,  is 
white  pine,  hewn,  no  doubt,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nenii.  The  harder  wood  is  either  red 
pine  or  larix,  just  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, because  decomposition  has  set  in.  Oak 
fins  were  employed  to  hold  down  the  planking, 
n  sheathing  the  vessels  the  planks  were  placed 
edge  to  edge  and  joined  by  wedges.  As  the 
planks  swelled,  the  edges  formed  a  tight  joint. 
Long  copper  nails  were  driven  through  the 
planks  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  the  nails 
passing  through  one  plank  down  to  the  next,  and 
the  succeeding  nail  being  driven  through  the  sec- 
ond plank  to  the  third.  Short  copper  nails  held 
the  planks  themselves  to  the  beams  of  the  frame- 
work. To  render  the  hull  particularly  stanch,  an 
outside  layer  of  hard  plaster  was  employed,  upon 
which  a  woven  fahric  was  laid.  Then  came  the 
above-mentioned  sheathing  of  lead  plates  held  by 
flat-headed  nails  two  inches  long.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  beams  of  the  framework  is  often  in- 
genious. A  beam  was  sometimes  formed  of  a 
single  piece,  and  in  other  cases  of  two  superposed 
pieces  nailed  together.  In  order  to  form  a  long 
beam,  two  pieces  were  sometimes  placed  together 
with  a  lap  joint,  and  the  whole  fastened  by  three 
large  copper  nails.  The  deck  flooring  was  made 
of  planks  nailed  to  the  beams.  A  method  of 
joinmg  the  planks  by  keys  was  also  employed,  the 
keys  running   in   two   rows   alongside  the  beam. 


Although  mostly  copper  nails  were  found,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  nails  of  iron  were  also  employed. 
At  all  events,  one  of  iron  was  found;  the  others 
(unless  they  are  still  undiscovered)  have  prob- 
ably rusted  away.  The  copper  nails  range  in 
length  from  twenty  inches  to  one  inch ;  the  larger 
may  more  properly  be  called  spikes.  In  driving 
these  soft  copper  nails  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pened that  a  knot  or  other  obstacle  was  encoun- 
tered. The  result  was  that  they  curled  into  the 
form  of  a  spiral. 

In  order  to  recover  these  ancient  vessels, 
many  projects  have  been  proposed.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  raise  the  crumbling  hulls 
bodily.  Therefore,  Professor  Malfatti  has 
suggested  the  draining  of  the  entire  lake  by 
means  of  a  tunnel.  Professor  Giuria,  how- 
ever, has  suggested  the  use  of  the  old  Roman 
outlet.  According  to  Malfatti's  scheme,  the 
valley  of  Ariccia  would  be  partially  flooded. 
According  to  Giuria*s  scheme,  the  water  will 
be  piped  across  the  valley  of  Ariccia,  and  will 
be  made  to  drive  an  electric  plant.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  is  ever  exposed,  the  bodily 
removal  of  the  two  old  galleys  will  present 
considerable  difficult}'.  Professor  Giuria  has 
suggested  the  use  of  iron  cradles  built  around 
the  barges,  upon  which  cradles  the  barges  will 
be  pulled  out  upon  tracks.  A  number  of  Italian 
engineers  are  interested  in  the  scheme. 


THE  NEW  ITALIAN  NOVEL  PROHIBITED  BY  THE   CHURCH. 


J  T  is  many  years  since  religious  Italy  has 
been  so  stirred  as  it  has  been  during  the 
past  few  months  by  the  publication  of  An- 
tonio Fogazzaro*s  now  famous  novel,  "  II 
Santo," — "  The  Saint  " — and  its  addition  to 
the  "  Index  librorum  prohibitorum."  Since 
its  publication,  last  summer,  this  novel  has  been 
the  theme  of  almost  endless  discussion,  which 
has  spread  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy.  It 
was  not  the  first  work  of  this  talented  Italian 
Senator  and  devout  Roman  Catholic,  who  is 
one  of  the  three  representative  figures  of  mod- 
ern Italian  literature,  sharing  this  honor  with 
d'Annunzio  and  Carducci.  His  novels,  "  II 
Mistero  del  Poeta,"  "  Piccolo  Mondo  An- 
tico,"  and  "  Piccolo  IVIondo  Moderno,"  are 
ver>'  popular  in  Italy.  Signor  Fogazzaro  is  a 
devout  and  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  but  stands 
with  the  reform  movement  in  the  Church.  He 
has  been  called  *'  a  poet  of  the  ideal  "  and  "  a 
knight  of  the  spirit."  The  theme  of  "  The 
Saint "  is  the  fate  of  a  devout  and  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  who  undertakes  reform 
within  the  Church  and  encounters  the  cruel 
opposition  of  the  hierarchy.     William  Roscoe 


Thayer,  in  a  long  study  in  the  August  North 
American,  gives  the  following  summar>'  of  the 
book:* 

Piero  Maironi,  a  man  of  the  world,  cultivated 
far  beyond  his  kind,  after  having  had  a  vehement 
love-affair,  is  stricken  with  remorse,  "  experiences 
religion,"  becomes  penitent,  is  filled  with  a  strange 
zeal — an  ineffable  comfort — and  devotes  himself, 
body,  heart,  and  soul  to  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  succor  of  his  fellow-men.*  As  Benedetto,  the 
lay  brother,  he  serves  the  peasant  populations 
among  the  Sabine  hills,  or  moves  on  his  errands 
of  hope  and  mercy  among  the  poor  of  Rome. 
Everybody  recognizes  him  as  a  holy  man — "a 
saint."  Perhaps,  if  he  had  restricted  himself  to 
taking  only  soup  or  simple  medicines  to  the  hun- 
gry and  sick,  he  would  have  been  unmolested  in 
his  philanthropy ;  but,  after  his  conversion,  he  had 
devoured  the  Scriptures  and  studied  the  books  of 
the  Fathers,  until  the  spirit  of  the  early,  simple, 
untheological  Church  had  poured  into  him.  It 
brought  a  message  the  truth  of  which  so  stirred 
him  that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  imparted  it  to 
his  fellows.  He  preached  righteousness, — the  su- 
premacy of  conduct  over  ritual;  love  as  the  test 

•  An  Enjjllnh  edition  of  *•  The  Saint,"  to  which  Mr. 
Thayer  hsH  wr'tten  an  introduction  coverlnx  the  name 
points  an  In  this  article,  has  Inst  been  brou|?ht  out  by 
Fntnanis.  The  translation  riarhts  w»»re  arranged  for 
before  the  work  was  out  on  the  Index.  M.  Frichard- 
Agnette  is  the  tTantlator. 
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nf  life  but  always  with  full  acknowledg 
MothEf  Church  as  the  way  of  salvation 
he  seems  to  doubt  neither  the  impreg 
if  the  foundations  of  Chrislianit)  nor  the 
3f  the  Peinne  corner  stone  taking  these 
(ed  he  aims  to  live  the  Christian  life  in 

m  every  thought  The  superstructure — 
iices  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  day  the 
and  sin  of  clerical  society  the  rigid  ec 
i=m— these  he  must  m  loyalty  to  funda 
ruth"!  crilici'ie  and  if  need  be  condemn 
ley   interfere   with   the   exercise    sf   pure 

But  Benedetto  engages  very  little  in  con 
his  method  is  to  glonf)  the  good  sure 
good  reqjires  only  to  be  repealed  in  all 
t  and  charm  in  order  to  draw  irresittiblv 
souls  that    for  lack  of  Msion    have  been 

the  mediocre  or  the  bad      V  et  these  ut 

so  natural  to  Benedetto  awaken  the  sui 
f  his  superiors  who — we  cannot  sav  with 
e — scent   heresy   in   them      Good   works 

conduct — what  are  these  in  comparison 
nd  lubscnption  to  orthodox  formulas ' 
□  IS  persecuted  not  by  an  obviously  brutal 
iiinary  persecution  — although  it  might 
ne  to  that  except  for  a  catastrophe  of 
sort — but  by   the   \ery   finesse  of  perse 

The  sagacious  politicians  of  the  Vatican 
5  of  the  accumulated  craft  of  a  thousand 
low  too  much  to  break  a  butterfly  on  a 
)  make  a  martyr  of  an  inconvenient  per- 
il they  can  be  rid  of  quietly.  Therein  lies 
ily  of  Benedetto's  experience,  so  far  as  we 
im.  or  as  he  thought  himself,  an  instru- 
■  the  regeneration  of  the  Church. 
:  u'c  see  of  Signer  Fogazzaro  from  his 
,r,  Thayer  declares  is  that 
evolutionist;  he  respects- the  higher  criti- 
t  knows  that  religions,  like  states  and 
nstitiitions,  have  their  birth  and  growth 
itable  decay.  So  Catholicism  must  take  its 
I  the  human  circuit,  and  expect  sooner  or 
lass  away.  This  would  be  the  natural  de- 
to  draw  from  the  premise  of  evolution, 
'ogazzaro.  however,  does  not  draw  it.  He 
i  that  Catholicism  contains  a  final  deposit 
which  can  neither  be  superseded,  wasted, 
troyed.  "  My  friends,"  says  Benedetto, 
f.  '  We  have  reposed  in  the  shade  of  this 

now  its  bark  cracks  and  dries;  the  tree 

let  us  go  in  search  of  other  shade.'  The 
not  die.  If  you  had  ears,  you  would  hear 
ement  of  the  new  bark  forming,  which 
;  its  period  of  life,  will  crack,  will  dry  in 
because  another  bark  shall  replace  it. 

does  not  die,  the  tree  grows." 
A-ork  of  art,  "  The  Saint,"  Mr.  Thayer 

is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise, 
glish  we  have  only  "  John  Inglesant "  and 

tismere  "  to  compare  it  with  ;  but  such  a 
ion,  though  obv'Ously  imperfect,  shows  at 
c  easily  "  The  Saint  surpasses  them  both, 
:ly  by  the  greater  significance  of  its  cen- 
le,  but  by  its  subtler  psychology,  its  wider 
its  more  various  contacts  with  lite.  Bene- 
le  Saint,  is  a  new  character  in  fiction,  a 
;  of  St.  Francis  and  Dr.  Bollinger,  a  man 
.y   in   intelligence,   a    medieval   in    faith. 

could  be  finer  than  the  way  in  which 
ogazzaro  depicts  his  zeal,  his  ecstasies,  hts 


visions,  his  depressions,  his  doubts;  shows  the 
physical  and  mental  reaciions :  gives  us,  in  a  word, 
a  study  in  religious  morbid  psycliology — for,  say 
what  we  will,  .luch  abnormalities  are  morbid — 
without  rival  in  fiction.  \Vc  follow  Benedetto's 
spiritual  fortunes  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if 
they  were  a  love-story. 

The  love-story  which  runs  through  the  work 
is  in  itself  of  no  mean  order.    We  quote  again : 

Jeanne  seldom  appears  in  the  foreground,  but 
we  feel  from  iirst  to  last  the  magnetism  of  her 
presence.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that,  at 
sight  or  thought  of  her,  Benedetto  may  be  swept 
back  from  his  ascetic  vows  to  the  life  of  passioiL 
Their  first  meeting  in  the  monasterv  chapel  is  a 
masterpiece  of  dramatic  d'max,  and  Benedetto's 
temptation  in  her  carriaee.  after  the  feverish  inter- 
view with  the  cabinet  officer,  is  a  marvel  of  psycho- 
logical subtlety.  Both  scenes  illustrate  Signor 
Fogazzaro's  power  to  achieve  the  highest  artistic 
resnlts  without  exaggeration.  This  naturalness  is 
the  more  remarkable  bccaii.j  the  character  of  a 
saint  is  unnatural,  according  to  our  modern  point 
of  view.  We  have  a  healthy  distrust  of  ascetics, 
whose  an.viety  over  their  soul's  condition  we  prop- 
erly regard  as  a  form  of  efiotism ;  and  we  know 
how  easily  the  unco  guid  become  prigs.  Fc^az- 
zaro's  hero  is  neither  an  egotist  of  the  ordmary 
cloister  variety  nor  a  prig.  That  our  sympathy 
Bocs  out  to  Jeanne  and  not  to  him  shows  that  we 
instinctively  resent  seeing  the  deepest  human  crav- 
ings sacrificed  to  sacerdotal  prescriptions. 

Such  a  book,  concludes  Mr.  Thayer, 
"  sprung  from  no  vain  or  shallow  thought, 
holding  in  solution  the  hopes  of  many  earnest 
souls,  spreading  before  us  the  mighty  spiritual 
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conflict  between  Medievalism  still  triumphant 
and  the  young  undaunted  Powers  of  Light, 
showing  us  with  wonderful  lifelikeness  the 
tragedy  of  man's  baflled  endeavor  to  establish 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  of  woman's 
unquenchable  love,  is  a  great  fact  in  the  world- 
literature  of  our  time.'* 

Some  Catholic  Comment. 

The  substance  ot  the  position  taken  by 
Catholic  periodicals  when  they  comment  on 
the  book  is  given  in  the  verdict  of  the  Civilta 
Cattollca,  the  inspired  organ  of  Rome:  "It 
is  not  the  Church  that  stands  in  need  of  re- 


forms; it  is  not  her  place  to  adapt  herself  to 
society ;  rather  should  society  subject  itself  to 
the  Church,  which  is  the  infallible  guardian  of 
the  truth."  The  Catholic  Register,  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  however,  notes  approvingly 
that  Signor  Fogazzaro  has  submitted  without 
protest  to  the  decree  of  the  Index.  This  jour- 
nal remarks: 

Thus  he  atttained  in  another  way  the  purpose 
he  had  in  writing,  the  putting  of  a  high  and  holy 
instance  before  the  world.  For  it  would  be  diflS- 
cuh  to  exaggerate  the  moral  courage  which  this 
Italian  Senator  has  shown,  so  openly  and  so 
simply,  in  deference  to  his  religious  convictions. 


BIRRELL  AND  THE  BRITISH   EDUCATION  BILL. 


\X/^  HAT  manner  of  man  is  the  sponsor  of 
the  education  bill  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons?  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
him,  he  is  to-day  and  has  been  for  months  past 
the  foremost  representative  of  advanced  Lib- 
eralism in  Parliament.  During  the  extended 
debate  in  the  session  that  ended  last  month, 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  was  the  center  of  Eng- 
lish Nonconformist  hopes  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
Just  what  his  championship  meant  is  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Edward  Porritt  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  August  Outlook  (New  York). 

One  other  eminent  Liberal,  and  perhaps  one 
only,  would  have  commanded,  as  Minister  of 
Education,  the  full  support  and  confidence  of 
the  English  Churchmen.  John  Morley  is  not 
himself  allied  with  either  the  established  or  the 
free  churches  of  Great  Britain,  but  his  appoint- 
ment would  have  meant  fair  play  for  "  the 
sects."  Morley  went,  however,  to  the  India 
Office,  and  Birrell  succeeded  Sir  William  An- 
son at  the  Board  of  Education, — the  first  time, 
says  Mr.  Porritt,  that  a  practicing  lawyer  has 
been  called  to  this  post.  Former  Liberal  min- 
isters of  education  were  Forster  and  Mundella, 
manufacturers,  and  Acland,  who  had  been  or- 
dained in  the  Church  of  England,  which  he 
had  left  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Birrell's  acceptance  of  the  education 
portfolio,  according  to  Mr.  Porritt,  was  an 
act  little  short  of  self-renunciation: 

Reid,  Asquith.  and  Haldane  excepted,  there  was 
no  lawyer  who  had  established  greater  claims  on 
the  Liberal  party  in  its  long  years  of  opposition 
than  Birrell;  and  he  had  a  hold  on  the  country 
which  was  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
lawyers  are  seldom  popular  in  English  politics,  as 
they  arc  generally  suspected  of  using  politics  only 
for  their  own  advancement.  Birrell,  however, 
stepped  out  of  the  line  of  his  profession  and  went 
to  the  Education  Department    In  doing  so  he 


made  a  great  personal  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of 
the  Free  Church  movement, — in  the  interest  of  the 
Nonconformity  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  which 
he  did  not  throw  over  when  he  had  established 
himself  in  law  and  literature,  and  when  every 
social  avenue  was  open  to  him,  including  some 
avenues  which  are  not  usually  open  to  men  of 
Nonconformist  ancestry  and  traditions. 

Birrell  did  more  than  this, — he  did  more  than 
accept  an  office  \yhich,  for  the  time  being,  threw 
him  out  of  the  line  of  legal  and  judicial  prefer- 
ment. He  knew  when  he  went  to  the  Department 
of  Education  that  if  the  Liberals  were  continued 
in  power  at  the  general  election  it  would  fall  upon 
him  to  frame  and  fight  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  measure  which  must  thrust  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  out  of  the 
citadel  which  was  built  for  them  by  Balfour  and 
the  Bishops  in  the  Education  Act  of  1902.  He 
knew  that  a  Liberal  success  at  the  general  election 
would  bring  with  it  a  demand  from  the  Free 
Churches  for  equality  as  regards  elementary  edu- 
cation and  the  uprooting  of  special  privileges 
wh'ch,  as  regards  the  Church  of  England.  £tc 
back  to  the  thirties  of  last  century.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  Education  Department  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  congenial  to  a  man  of  Birrell's  social  and 
religious  traditions;  and  there  was  nothing  en- 
couraging or  stimulating  in  the  experiences  of  hfs 
Liberal  predecessors  in  the  office. 

Although  fully  aware  of  all  this,  Birrell, 
who  was  a  Free  Churchman  and  the  son  of  a 
Free  Church  pastor,  sympathized  with  the 
Free  Churchmen  in  their  struggle  for  a  meas- 
ure of  religious  equalit>\  His  going  to  the 
Education  Department,  says  Mr.  Porritt,  in- 
fused more  hope  into  Free  Churchmen  than 
any  other  political  event  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Acts  in  1829. 

It  is  held  that  the  very  strength  of  the  Lib- 
eral majority  (which  includes  172  Free 
Churchmen)  adds  to  Birrell's  difficulties. 
That  majority  refused  to  consider  compromise, 
and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  frame  a  measure 
that  would  not  wantonly  antagonize  the  House 
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;.  One  secret  of  Birrell's  success  in 
the  bill  through  the  Commons  is  re* 
Mr.  Porritt's  closing  paragraph : 

itely  for  him,  he  has  the  gift  of  humor 
ster  lacked.  But  neither  humor  nor 
ndurance  will  alone  suffice.    Faith  in  the 


justice  of  the  cause  he  is  advancing  is  as  neces- 
sary as  humor  and  parliamentary  tact.  B'rrell  has 
all  these.  Preeminently  he  has  the  deep-seated 
faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  While  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  bill  has  still  some  element  of  com- 
promise, its  enactment  will  put  Birrell  in  the 
front  rank  of  English  statesmen  of  achievement 


ENGLISHMEN  AND  AMERICANS   LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER? 


\  weeks  ago  Bishop  Potter,  upon  his 
im  to  New  York  after  a  rather  ex- 
)ur  of  Great  Britain,  was  reported  to 
rlared  to  a  newspaper  interviewer: 
lay  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  love 
:een  the  two  countries.  There  is  a 
il  of  gush  in  the  British  professions 
iment  to  our  people."  This  state- 
s  the  occasion  ot  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
II  the  weekly  and  daily  press, — ^a  dis- 
:hich  has  not  been  made  less  animated 
act  that  the  worthy  bishop  has  de- 
admit  or  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
'.    In  a  number  of  British  journals  it 

asserted  that  if  Bishop  Potter  ac- 
ade  this  statement  in  sincerity,  he  is 
ectly  informed  as  to  the  attitude  of 
sh  friends. 

y'mposium  of  views  on  the  subject  re- 
iblished  by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
ijority  of  the  writers  of  letters  of 
loubt  that  Bishop  Potter  really  made 
aration.  All  of  them,  however,  de- 
Aatically  that  the  sentiments  held  by 
len  for  America  and  Americans  are 
sincere  and  hearty  friendship  and  ad- 

The  Times'  list  includes  such  well- 
iritons  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
thschild,  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Wynd- 
:neral  Baden-Powell,  Mr.  Moberly 
nager  of  the  London  Times)  y  Robert 
(editor  of  the  London  Chronicle) , 
eaman  (editor  of  Punch),  Admiral 
miantle,  the  actor  Herbert  Beerbohm 
;  critic  Andrew  Lang,  Editor  Clem- 
borter,  of  the  Sphere,  and  a  number 
,  who  were  not  willing  to  be  quoted 
n  this  symposium. 

Lothschild's  opinion  is  that  "  the  good- 
affection  of  England  toward  America 
e  and  always  on  the  increase."  The 
Britisher,  declares  Mr.  Bell,  of  the 

has  a  contempt  for  the  *  foreigner.* 
reigner '  he  means  a  man  who  talks  a 

that  he  doesn't  understand.  He 
egard  aAy  man  who  talks  English 
•  it  be  Scotch,  Cockney,  Devonshire, 
am  English)  as  a  foreigner — he's  just 


English.  He  doesn't  gush  over  him;  he  just 
sticks  to  him."  Mr.  Lang  believes  that  Amer- 
ica has  always  been  the  most  favored  nation 
in  England,  while  Lord  Curzon  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "  the  friendship  between  England 
and  America  has  been  long  and  unbroken,  and. 
Englishmen  hope,  it  is  unbreakable.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  an  aspiration,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  tradition,  with  the  two  peoples." 
Mr.  Seaman  thinks  the  affection  and  under- 
standing exists,  but  that  it  cannot  be  perfect 
"  until  the  United  States  are  educated  to  ap- 
preciate the  finer  qualities  of  British  humor." 


il 


The  Anfflo-Saxon  Myth." 


The  other  side  of  the  subject,  which  has 
been  given  in  American  periodicals  from  time 
to  time,  is  presented  with  vigor  and  frankness 
in  an  article  in  the  August  Critic,  In  fact,  the 
vigor  and  frankness  of  this  article  is  such  that 
the  editor  of  the  Critic  not  only  prints  it  anon- 
ymously, as  by  "An  American  Resident  in 
England,"  but  disclaims  all  responsibility  or 
indorsement.  "  If  I  were  to  live  a  hundred 
years  in  P^ngland,"  says  this  writer,  "  I  could 
never  forget  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land."  This  attitude  of  Englishmen  toward 
Americans  was  the  regularly  expected  one,  this 
writer  goes  on  to  declare,  until  within  a  few 
years.  The  Englishman's  attitude  toward 
Americans  was  "  frankly  antagonistic."  The 
attitude  of  the  American  toward  England  and 
the  English  people,  we  are  informed  further, 
was  not  so  unfavorable.  We  could  not  help, 
he  continues,  "  a  sneaking  sentiment  for  Eng- 
land and  for  people  who  were  brought  up  to 
speak  the  same  language  and  whose  literature 
was  ours."  This  love  and  respect  for  English 
history  and  tradition,  the  writer  in  the  Critic 
says,  has  been  responsible  for  whatever  affec- 
tion Americans  have  ever  had  for  Britons.  He 
refers  to  Irving,  Hawthorne,  and  Howells  to 
show  that  it  was  only  the  Englan4  which  was 
"  the  grave  of  our  ancestors "  which  inter- 
ested us.  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  list 
unfavorable,  even  bitter,  comment  by  English 
writers  on  America  and  things  American,  not 
forgetting  Dr.  Johnson,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
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Mrs.  Trollope.  The  truth  is,  he  declares, 
'*  we  have  never  understood  one  another  since 
our  forefathers  left  England  because  they  could 
endure  that  countr>'  no  longer;  we  never  shall 
understand  one  another  while  America  re- 
mains America  and  England  is  the  England 
we  know." 

IS  IT  A  MATTER  OF  POLICY? 

So  long  as  John  Bull  was  the  richest,  most 
prosperous,  and  most  feared  nation  in  Chris- 
tendom, continues  this  writer,  he  did  not  care 
for  anybody  except  himself.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  things  began  to  go  differently.  "  He 
was  not  prospering  in  the  old  fashion ;  he  began 
to  suffer  in  his  most  sensitive  spot — his  purse." 
Then,  instead  of  turning  his  back  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  refusing  to  shake  hands  with 
any  one,  *'  he  took  to  offering  his  hand  to  any- 
body who  would  have  it."  The  Continent, 
however,  was  not  in  an  amiable  mood,  and  the 
British  colonies  never  at  any  time  "  have  re- 
sponded with  quite  that  self-effacing  and  prac- 
tical gratitude  that  he  would  find  so  becoming 
in  them."  Then,  "  in  his  isolation,  he  opened 
the  floodgates  of  his  affection  upon  us,  of  a 
sudden  recognizing  in  us  not  merely  a  friend, 
but  a  relation."    To  quote  again : 

We  ceased  to  be  Yankees — we  were  transformed 
into  Anplo-Saxons ;  though  if  the  American  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  why,  then  the  Englishman  is  a 
pirate  Norman  of  a  castaway  Spaniard.  We  were 
reminded  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  though 
what  earthly  difference  it  makes  to  anybody  if  it 
is    has    never   yet    been   explained    even   by    the 


Americans  of  distinction  who,  I  regret  to  say, 
have  used  the  odious  phrase;  their  only  excose 
being  that  th's  was  before  it  began  to  be  abused. 
We  were  bidden  to  the  touching  spectacle  of  "Hands 
across  the  Sea,"  though  we  had  long  since  learned 
to  our  benefit  that  hands,  with  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween, can  be  raised  against  each  other  as  easily 
as  clasped  in  confidence.  All  Britain  rang  witb 
the  new  entente  cordiale,  the  English  language  ap- 
parently having  no  word  for  so  un-English  a  senti- 
ment. Certain  of  the  newspapers  almost  lidced 
our  boots  in  excess  of  devotion,  until  one  could 
not  read  them  without  blushing  for  John  Bull. 
who.  in  his  moments  of  expansion,  has  so  terrible 
a  facility  for  gush. 

As  far  as  this  writer  can  see,  "  nothing  has 
as  yet  come  of  this  spasm  of  international  cor- 
dialit>s  except  that 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  (a  trap  for  the  tourist) 
from  almost  every  big  hotel  and  shop  in  London: 
that  Anglo-American  societies  (a  trap  for  the 
tradesmen)  have  been  formed,  Anglo-American 
dinners  eaten,  Anglo-American  healths  drunk; 
that  London  has  been  swept  by  **the  American 
invasion " — an  ingenious  way  of  saying  that 
Americans  are  putting  up  John  Bull's  big  build- 
ings, constructing  his  subways,  marrying  and  fin- 
ancing his  penniless  peers,  producing  his  art,  edit- 
ing his  papers,  running  his  theaters,  making  his 
shoes  and  his  candy,  keeping  his  teeth  in  order, 
and  showing  him  generally  how  the  thing  should 
be  done.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  nothing  else  ever 
will  come  of  this  or  of  any  other  entente  cordiaU 
the  English  would  impose  upon  us.  A  foolish 
phrase  cannot  undo  the  work  of  centuries.  If  we 
were  to  scratch  our  new  Anglo-Saxon  cousin,  we 
would  find  the  old  Englishman,  all  blatant  belief 
in  himself  and  unreasoning  prejudice  against  every 
other  human  creature. 


JOSEPH  JOACHIM,  NESTOR  OF  VIOLINISTS. 


r^NE  of  the  ver>'  few  favored  children  of 
fortune  in  the  world  of  music,  Joseph 
Joachim,  has  just  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  For  sixty-seven  years  this  great  vio- 
linist has  been  before  the  public,  and  he  is  tp- 
day  as  great  a  favorite  as  ever.  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  Abell,  in  an  appreciative  article  (in  the 
Musical  Courier)  gives  us  the  following  bio- 
graphical data  about  the  violinist : 

Although  born  in  Hungary,  and  commonly 
called  a  Hungarian,  Joachim  is  in  reality  a  Ger- 
man, for  his  ancestt)rs  emigrated  from  Wurtem- 
berg  to  Hungary.  He  was  bom  in  Koepsceny, 
south  of  Pressberg,  the  old  coronation  town  of 
Hungary.  The  Germans  call  Koepsceny  "Kitsee." 
The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  of  German  descent, 
and  they  speak  German  among  themselves  to  this 
day.  Julius  Joachim,  Joseph's  father,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  fairly  good  circumstances,  and  Joseph 
was  the  seventh  of  eight  children.  The  family 
moved  to  Budapest  when  the  boy  was  two  years 


old,  so  that  he  remembers  nothing  of  his  birth- 
place. Joseph's  parents  and  six  of  the  children 
had  no  especial  talent  for  music,  but  his  sister 
Regina  had  a  nice  voice  and  took  singing  lessons. 
It  was  her  singing  that  awakened  in  little  Joseph 
his  great  latent  gifts.  At  the  age  of  fi\t  he  sur- 
prised the  family  by  picking  out  on  his  toy  fiddle 
the  songs  he  had  heard  his  sister  sing.  Upon  the 
advice  of  a  musical  friend,  Father  Joachim  de- 
cided to  have  the  boy  study  the  violin,  and  placed 
him  under  Stanislaus  Serwaczjmski,  at  that  time 
the  best  teacher  in  Budapest.  After  his  public 
debut,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  taken  to  Vienna, 
where,  at  the  advice  of  H.  W.  Ernst,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Friedrich  Boehm,  teacher 
of  Rohde,  Ernst,  Hauser  and  other  famous  violin- 
ists, and  one  of  the  great  violin  pedagogues  of  all 
time.  Boehm  at  once  recognized  that  his  pupil 
was  a  genius.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  him, 
and  worked  so  faithfully  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
Joseph  was  a  full-fledged  artist* 

Joachim  was  next  taken  to  Leipsic,  and  Men- 
delssohn, on  hearing  him,  was  so  enchanted  that 
he  at  once  offered  to  superintend  the  child's  fur- 
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BEPH    JOACHIM    AT  THB 


ication.  Mendelssohn  became  a  serond 
the  boy,  and  exerted  upon  his  career  an 
such  as  no  other  wielded  over  Joachim. 
1S44,  when  Joseph  was  thirteen  years  old. 
(ohn  sent  him  to  London,  with  a  letter  of 
lion  lo  Moscheles,  and  his  London  debut 
le  in  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  March  28 

that  time  on  the  talented  boy  played 
:ert  with  Moscheles,  Mendelssohn, 
rhalberg  and  Servori.  He  was  not 
by  his  "  unheard  of  success,"  however, 
:ndelssohii  took  him  back  to  Leipsic, 
'ears  of  quiet  stiidy  followed.  Later 
Joachim  made  those  helpful,  inspiring 
lances  with  Louts  Spohr,  Robert  Schu- 
■"ranz  Liszt,  Robert  Franz,  and  the  ec- 
Polc,  Lipinski,  conccrtm aster  of  the 
I  Royal  Orchestra.  For  three  years, 
ig  in  1850,  he  was  concertmaster  at 
r,  where  Richard  Wagner's  star  had 
>cn.  In  December,  185a,  he  made  his 
debut  with  great  success.     The  next 

became  concertmaster  of  the  Royal 
ra  at  Hanover,  retaining  this  post  for 
/ears. 

famous  Austrian  musical  critic, 
i  Hanslick,  commenting  on  Joachim's 
pearance  in  Vienna,  particularly  in 
lenting  the  way  the  violinist  rendered 
rthoven  F  Major  romance, — said  Dr. 
k: 


string,  when  no  other  virtuoso  would  have  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  drawing  it  down  into  a 
more  aesthetic,  deeper  light  dark  tone.  This  plain, 
unadorned  bi^ess  seems  to  us  the  most  preemi- 
nent feature  m  Joachim's  playing.  .  .  .  The 
big,  pathetic  style  will  always  move  the  public  to 
wonder  sooner  than  to  love;  it  bows  the  head,  and 
therefore  cannot  creep  so  quickly  into  the  heart. 
As  in  the  personal  characters  of  men,  so,  too,  in 
artistic  individualities  we  see  certain  tendencies 
regularly  classified,  and  thus  separate,  establishing 
great  distinctions  of  excellencies  and  men.  Hell- 
mesberger'a  fine,  bewitching  naturalness  played 
more  direaly  into  the  heart  than  a  passage  of  Bee- 
thoven, romantic  Ernst  more  directly  than  un- 
pliant  Joachim.  The  two  styles  have  the  relation 
of  masculine  and  feminine,  or,  to  use  a  musical 
figure,  of  chromatic  and  diatonic  genders  in  tone 
.  .  .  Joachim's  trill  is  incomparable  in  purity 
and  evenness ;  his  polyphonic  playing  is  at  once  so 
legato  and  so  sharply  distinct,  that  we  often 
thought  we  heard  two  performers. 

HIS  LONG  CAREER  IN   BERLIN. 

In  1869  the  Berlin  Royal  High  School  was 
founded,  and  Joachim,  then  world  famous, 
was  chosen  to  be  its  director.  Since  that  time 
he  has  lived  in  the  Prussian  capital,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  tremendous  musical  development 
of  tiiis  city  during  these  thirty-seven  years  is 
due  to  his  influence.  Soon  after  settling  in 
Berlin,  Joachim,  together  with  Wirth,  Dc 
Ahna  and  Hausmann,  founded  the  quartet 
which  bears  his  name  and  has  become  so 
famous.  He  has  been  Johannes  Brahms' 
greatest  apostle,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  him 
that  the  "  sprode  "  creations  of  the  sturdy  old 
German  oak  found  recognition  during  Brahms* 
lifetime.  It  was  Joachim  who  introduced  the 
Brahms  violin  concerto  to  Berlin,  where  it  at 
once  took  a  firm  hold  of  music  lovers  in  the 
German  metropolis. 

In  1899  the  sixtieth  jubilee  of  the  violinist's 
first  public  appearance  was  celebrated  at  the 
Philharmonic  An  orchestra  of  two  hundred 
musicians  was  gathered  together,  all  of  the 
violins  being  Joachim  pupils,  who  had  come 
together  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  take  part 
in  the  affair.  As  a  classic  performer,  both  of 
solo  and  chamber  music,  Joachim  has  set  up  a 
standard.  His  playing  of  the  Beethoven  con- 
certo, the  Tartini  "  Devil's  Trill  "  and  the 
Bach  chaconne  during  the  6o's  and  70's  is  said 
to  have  been  unequalcd.  TTie  illustrious  vio- 
linist still  plays  in  public,  and  in  his  quartet 
performances  he  still  has  his  good  days.  Hi^ 
solo  playing  is,  of  course,  no  longer  what  it 
once  was.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonderment  that 
he  can  play  at  all  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
Joachim's  name,  concludes  the  writer  quoted 
from,  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
great  personalities  of  all  time  in  the  annab  of 
violin  playing. 
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CONTRASTING  CHARACTERS  OF  POPES  LEO  XIII.  AND  PIUS  X. 


npHE  late  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  who  was  famed 
^  not  alone  as  a  pontiff,  but  as  a  diploma- 
tist, was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  an  entirely 
different  stamp.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
contrasting  points  in  their  characters.  Prince 
Baldassare  Odeschalchi,  of  Rome,  in  discuss- 
ing their  personal  traits  and  the  characteristics 
of  their  pontificates  (in  the  Deutsche  Revue), 
disclaims  writing  a  biography  in  any  sense,  as 
we  arc  still  too  close  in  time  to  the  majestic 
figure  of  Leo  XI I L  to  give  a  proper  portrayal 
of  him,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  suc- 
cessor, Pius  X.,  would,  of  course,  be  prema- 
ture. The  salient  historical  facts,  however, 
and  the  bits  of  character  study  brought  out  by 
the  Prince  in  the  article  referred  to,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  arouse  interest. 
.  Pius  X.  differs  as  markedly  from  his  prede- 
cessor spiritually  as  he  does  physically,  and 
everything  leads  to  the  presumption  that  his 
activity  will  also  be  markedly  different.  We 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  essential 
changes  will  be  brought  about  in  the  Church 
itself.  The  Pope  cannot  transcend  certain 
limits.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would  cease  to  be 
Pope.  But  he  may,  within  those  limits,  com- 
pletely manifest  his  individuality  and  shape  his 
actions,  as  circumstances  arise,  in  his  own  way. 
Leo  XI  n.  was  already  an  old  man  when  he 
became  Pope;  he  was  extremely  slight,  look- 
ing, in  his  closing  years,  more  like  a  spirit; 
but  the  countenance  of  this  apparition  was 
illumined  by  vivid,  glowing  eyes,  bright  with 
intellectual  fire. 

Pius  X..  on  the  contrar>',  looks  not  like  a  spirit 
but  like  a  man  in  sound  health ;  his  face  ex- 
presses a  friendliness  which  from  a  distance  recalls 
the  face  of  Pius  IX.,  and  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  create  the  same  extraordinary  popularity 
which  the  latter  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
pontificate.  Leo  XIII. 's  bearing  at  receptions 
was  gracious,  hut  dignified  and  solemn ;  that  of 
Pius  X.  is  gracious  but  simple  and  patriarchal. 
Leo  X.  had  a  special  predilection  for  Latin  poetry ; 
Pius  X.,  it  is  said,  loves  music.  The  former  at- 
tached great  importance  to  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tional pomp  and  outward  dignity  of  the  Roman 
curia;  the  latter,  en  the  contrary,  seems  more  dis- 
posed toward  the  simple  ways  of  the  Aoostles.  He 
docs  not,  as  had  been  the  custom  for  Popes,  sit 
down  alone  at  tahle.  but  always  m  the  company  of 
some  intimate  friend.  He  feels  happy  in  wander- 
ing about  the  lopRic  of  the  Vatican  with  his  faith- 
ful friend,  Monsignore  Brassan,  instead  of  being 
followed  by  guards  and  so  on. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  had  been 
destroyed  years  before  Pius  IX.'s  death.  That 
pontifl  consequently  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Vatican,  which  he  never  again  left  while  alive. 


He  constantly  protested  against  the  loss  of 
temporal  power ;  his  relations  with  the  Powers 
of  Europe  were  always  strained,  and  with 
some  he  finally  ceased  to  have  any  diplomatic 
relations.  Leo  XI 1 1,  had,  before  becoming 
Pope,  acted  as  nuncio  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  had  a  special  leaning  towards  diplomaq^. 
His  first  efforts  as  Pope  aimed  at  improving 
the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  va- 
rious States.  To  this  end  he  designed  r  com- 
plete political  scheme,  and  skillfully  initiated 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  all  the  nations. 

Upon  his  accession,  the  Kulturkampf  was  rag- 
ing m  Germany.  Despite  this,  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  powerful  German  Emperor,  William  I., 
urging  him  to  restore  peace  with  the  Church.  He 
addressed  another  to  Prince  Bismarck.  Lengthy 
negotiations  followed,  leading  finally  to  an  agree- 
ment. Subsequently  those  friendly  relations  were 
formed  with  the  German  Empire  which  continue 
to  the  present  day.  This  result  is,  in  the  Prince's 
estimation,  to  he  accounted  Leo  XIII. 's  greatest 
political  success. 

With  France,  too,  he  inaugurated  a  policy 
of  reconciliation,  but  not  with  equal  success; 
the  official  relations  with  that  country  grew, 
on  the  contrary,  gradually  worse,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts.  The  first  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  Republic,  in  1870,  many  believers,  un- 
fortunately, used  to  proclaim  that  in  order  to 
be  a  Catholic  one  must  be  a  Legitimist  or  a 
Bonapartist. 

Leo  XIII..  with  his  keen  insight,  recognized  that 
this  was  a  bar  to  reconciliation.  He  urged  the 
Catholics  to  avow  honest  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
public. Rut  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors; 
the  Republicans,  on  the  whole,  continuing  Anti- 
Clericals,  the  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists  remain- 
ing unchanged.  The  Radical  element  grew  steadily 
stronjicr.  Then  followed  the  suspension  and 
exodus  of  the  relig'ous  orders,  and  the  struggle 
has  been  continued  in  a  still  more  violent  form 
under  the  present  Pope. 

In  Spain  Leo  XIII.  fought  constantly 
against  the  "  evil  practice  '*  of  the  Carlists  of 
seeking  to  monopolize  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  their  favor.  The  Pope's 
course  of  action  induced  Emilio  Castelar,  the 
great  orator  and  former  President  of  the 
ephemeral  Spanish  Republic,  to  pay  him  a 
visit  of  gratitude.  The  visit,  noteworthy  in 
itself,  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  Spanish 
public  opinion.  "  It  gave  evidence  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  bound  to  any  special 
form  of  government;  that  it  can  harmonize 
with  all  forms — a  truth  which  political  par- 
ties have  always  tried  to  obscure." 

And  as  to  Italv?    It  must  be  confessed  that 
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Leo  XIII.'s  long  pontificate  no  marked 
took  place  in  the  relations  between  her 
I  Holy  See.     Yet  we  must  not  think 

was  an  enemy  of  Italy.  As  regards 
Dvery  of  temporal  power,  there  was  a 
id  difference  between  him  and  his  pred- 
Upon  its  forfeiture,  in  i848-'49, 
L  appealed  to  foreign  Powers  and  was 
cd  by  their  arms;  the  Prince  feels 
»nvinced  that  Leo  XI I L  would  never 
isorted  to  war  in  order  to  regain  the 
il  power.  His  intervention  in  Abys- 
n  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  Italian 
rs  is  evidence  of  his  great  friendship  for 

Nor,  had  he  been  an  enemy  of  the 
,  would  there  have  been  such  genuine 
tations  of  sorrow  at  his  death  on  the 

all  classes  and  in  all  portions  of  the 
la. 

great  obstacle,  in  the  Prince's  opinion, 
conciliation  between  church  and  state 

IS  the  abstention  of  the  Catholics  from 
Is;  Pius  IX.  commanded  this,  and  it 
intained  during  the  incumbency  of  Leo 
The  solution  of  the  problem  fell  to  his 
•r,  and  Pius  X.,  the  writer  thinks,  has 
t  in  the  best  possible  way.  He  has  not 
i  the  interdiction  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
has  given  the  bishops  leave  to  permit 
ation  in  elections  in  their  dioceses,  upon 
IS  which  they  deem  opportune. 

XIII.  conformed  in  his  receptions 
to  the  old  ceremonials;  besides,  he  re- 


ceived, as  a  rule,  neither  Senators  nor  Depu- 
ties, nor  any  official  of  the  Quirinal.  Upon  this 
point  Pius  X.  immediately  introduced  a  radical 
change.  Deputies,  Senators,  court-ladies,  and 
high  Italian  officials  are  accorded  free  access. 

More  remarkable  even  than  his  political 
and  diplomatic  achievements  were  the  encycli- 
cals of  Leo  XIII. 

For  politics  and  diplomacy  are  limited  to  certain 
periods;  the  encyclicals  deal  w'th  lofty  concerns, 
cover  broader  fields ;  their  effect  is  consequently 
more  permanent.  The  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII., 
outside  of  their  perfection  of  form,  are  the  pivots, 
as  it  were,  upon  which  the  5;.i  itual  life  turns. 
Particularly  noteworthy  arc  those  treating  of  his- 
tory. Those  dealing  with  social  problems  showed 
the  proper  road  which  Christians  should  follow 
amid  the  complicated  questions  ag'tating  our  time. 
Among  the  encyclicals  devoted  to  social  problems, 
the  Rcrtim  itovarum  is  of  the  gieatest  significance. 
These  encyclicals,  with  their  exactness  of  thought 
and  clearness  of  exposition,  seem  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  that  the  Pope's  learn- 
ing, though  comprehensive,  was  somewhat  anti- 
quated, and  that  one  must,  as  Lassale  says,  be 
equipped  with  the  whole  arsenal  of  modem  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  deal  with  social  problems. 

The  Prince  concludes  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  if  the  Itah'ans  were  to  elect  a  Pope  ex- 
clusively to  their  liking,  they  could  not  con- 
ceive of  choosing  another  than  Pius  X. 
**  Without  seeking  to  solve  problems,  which 
are  perhaps  insoluble,  he  has  practically  light- 
ened the  burdens  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
struggle  bet\veen  church  and  state.  And  for 
that  they  are  grateful  to  him." 


WHY  NOT  AN  ITALIAN-AMERICAN    INTELLECTUAL 

ALLIANCE? 


I  of  the  latest  tributes  paid  to  our  grow- 
ng  intellectual  importance  in  the  world 
he  theme  of  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
Italia  Moderna,  The  writer,  IVIme. 
Zampini  Salazar,  considers  at  length 
Jlectual  alliances  so  recently  brought 
etween  the  United  States  and  France, 
er,  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
n  the  matter  of  university  exchange, 
nments  approvingly  on  the  interchange 
•ssors,  on  the  success  of  Professor  Wen- 
Paris,  and  on  such  lecturers  as  Brune- 
duard  Rod  and  Gaston  Deschamps  in 
I.  She  notes  the  great  interest  in  the 
;e  and  literature  of  France  which  has 
i  the  growth  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise, 
r  steady  effort  of  Germany  to  retain 
tellectual  hold  on  her  transplanted  chil- 
5he  calk  upon  Italy  not  to  lag  behind 


in  the  new  movement,  and  to  fall  in  heartily 
with  the  ideas  of  Professor  Joseph  Spencer 
Kennard,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is 
devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  making  Italian 
thought  and  literature  familiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Professor  Kennard  has  been  agitating  this 
matter  for  some  time,  and  has  met  with  the 
most  cordial  encouragement  from  King  Victor 
Emanuel  III.,  who,  in  his  character  of  enlight- 
ened modern  sovereign,  is  taking  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  relations  of  his  country  with 
others  in  intellpctual  ways.  The  Italian  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  far  outnumbers  the 
French,  and  Italians  and  Americans  have 
much  which  they  might  learn  from  each  other 
if  Americans  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
significance  of  Italian  thought.  Professor 
Kennard  has  drawn  up  a  programme  of  ac- 
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dvity  for  the  movement,  which  merits  atten- 
tion. Briefly  stated,  it  consists  of  five  main 
aims: 

(i)  Popular  lectures  both  in  Italy  and  the 
United  States  which  will  treat  in  an  interesting, 
^j>pul^T  and  enlightening  way  the  life,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  two  countries.  (2)  The  in- 
iititirt  on  of  chairs  of  Italian  literature  in  American 
univfirsitics  and  of  courses  for  Americans  in  Ital- 
ian universities.  Under  this  heading  could  be  ar- 
^an«^d  an  exchange  of  eminent  professors,  similar 
to  thi:  (icnnan  system.  (3)  The  forming  in  all 
jiarlH  of  the  United  States  of  clubs  for  promoting 
in  rvt-ry  way  possible  the  study  of  the  Italian  lan- 
ffUHPif.  Italian  libraries,  free  lecture  courses,  free 
fn%tnictimi,  diplomas  given  to  public  school  pupils 
for  rxcrllencc  in  Italian,  and  social  gatherings 
wh^rr  Italian  is  to  be  spoken  are  among  the 
mnhodn  to  l>c  used  in  these  clubs.  (4)  Ex- 
rhariK''  of  students  from  the  Universities  of 
Amrricn  to  Italian  institutions  of  learning,  with  a 
%y%trm  whereby  work  done  in  the  foreign  country 
ctmutH  toward  a  degree  in  the  home  university. 


(5}  The  publication  of  an  Italo-American  Re- 
view, written  in  English,  which  shall  have  for  pur- 
pose to  keep  Americans  in  touch  with  the  latest 
phases  of  American  thought. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  Italia  Modema 
is  herself  the  editor  of  the  Italian  Review^  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  and  is  heartily  in  sympadiy 
with  the  projected  movement.  She  urges  that 
the  Italian  Government  take  it  up,  arguing  that 
diplomacy  should  concern  itself  with  other 
matters  than  politics,  and  that  no  better  use 
can  be  made  of  the  costly  machinery  of  diplo- 
macy in  times  of  peace  than  to  further  in 
every  way  possible  such  a  beneficent  plan. 
She  speaks  of  the  warm  feeling  that  has  arisen 
between  the  two  countries  over  the  purely  acci- 
dental contact  in  the  care  of  the  emigrants,  and 
predicts  from  that  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing that  would  grow  up  from  a  more  intimate 
mutual  knowledge. 


SOME  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL   POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 

SIMPLON    TUNNEL. 


In  the  Rivista  Marittima,  the  Italian  naval 
review,  is  an  elaborate  article  by  Prof. 
(fUitave  Coen,  an  Italian  writer,  on  the  future 
comnierce  of  Europe  and  its  relations  to  the 
new  Simplon  Tunnel  through  the  Alps.  Pro- 
fe»!M>r  Coen  begins  by  saying  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  foreign  trade  of  Europe  has 
l)ern  largely  directed  to  Asia,  which  ancient 
trndeiuy  was  immensely  stimulated  by  the 
o|>ern'ng  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Coincident  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  tunnel  through  the 
AlpA  comes  the  enormous  increase  of  conwner- 
c'ial  nctivity  in  Asia  itself,  which  seems  to  be 
awakening  from  its  century-long  sleep  and  stir- 
ring to  action. 

Tlir  "  Yrllow  rcril"  means  nothing  more  or 
fro  tliftti  tlir  rofumcrcial  invasion  of  Europe's 
niarkrtfi  by  the  aina/ingly  cheap  products  of  low- 
iirlcrd  Onriifnl  workmen.  In  the  long  course  of 
llitip,  hnwrvrr.  the  problem  will  finally  be  solved 
iiv  imp  iipplii'iilion  of  the  division-of-labor  prm- 
pfplrn,  Knroprnn  workmen  producing  machine- 
\\m\t  ufHutfi  niifl  Orientals  hand-made  products. 
'I'lii*  will  inran  a  Irrmrndous  increase  in  trade  bc- 
lwc*«*it  1 1  It*  two  I'ivilixMttonH,  and  so  great  a  simplin- 
mttiMi  of  iJir  rnuir  1)rlween  the  West  and  the  East 
N«  lltr  miiiililliillon  nf  the  Alps  deserves  to  rarOc 
with  the  Sum  Cinal  oiul  the  Trans-Sibenan  Rail- 
way. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  element  to  be  coii- 
•Idiml  in  the  quwtion  of  trade  with  Asia  is 
thv  InduMrinl  development  of  the  United 
Htatfl  and  Awitrah'a.  After  a  lengthy  account 
of  thf  material  pnniperity  of  the  United  States. 
ProfcMor  Coen  decUrei  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 


tion of  the  opening  of  the  Panania  Canal  when 
that  country  will  fling  itself  upon  die  Asiatic 
market  with  all  the  exuberant  energy  its  people 
have  shown  already  in  their  coounerdal  careen 
What  with  Japan  and  the  United  States  ami- 
peting  for  the  trade  of  Asia,  Europe,  ham- 
pered by  traditions  and  a  population  inflexible 
from  hard-set  commercial  habits,  will  stand 
little  chance  of  being  the  chief  merchant  in 
that  great  new  mart,  in  spite  of  improved 
means  of  communication, — what  then?  The 
Italian  author  quotes  as  his  final  motto  the 
title  of  a  French  book,  by  Elysee  Redus, 
**  Let  us  leave  Asia  and  take  Africa,"  and  turns 
his  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  brilliant 
future  that  lies  before  the  Dark  Continent. 
This,  he  contends,  is  the  ideal  field  for  Euro- 
pean exploitation. 

It  is  too  inconveniently  situated  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  graspiag  Yankees.  On  the  other  hand  ft  is 
close  to  Europe.  There  is  no  thickly-settled  na- 
tive population  of  a  comparatively  high  grade  of 
civilization  which  forms  an  industrial  rival  of 
European  labor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sparse  na- 
tive population  of  savages  who  could  not  stand  at 
all  before  the  onslaught  of  trained  and  civilized 
Europe.  Much  of  the  popular  prejudice  against 
Africa  as  a  country  of  arid  deserts  and  unendur- 
able climate  is  unfounded.  The  desert  is  as  re- 
claimable  by  modem  sci<»ntific  methods'  as  the 
plains  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  There  are  al- 
ready various  nuclei  of  European  culture  and  com- 
merce in  Africa :  the  prosperous  Cape  Colony  en- 
larged by  territory  acquired  during  the  Boer  war: 
the  Portuguese  possessions  of  Mozambique  which 
the  author  claims  are  too  little  known  to  Eurt^ 
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vriters,  as  they  have  a  gttit  future  before 
The  Portuguese  have  already  established 
Tous  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  and  the 
y  is  rich  in  valuable  ore^i  of  all  kinds.  The 
of  Congo,  alihougJi  such  a  scandal  to  hu- 
civilixaiion.  has  been  a  source  of  untold 
1  to  its  royal  owner,  and  as  for  the  countries 
North,  they  have  in  no  wise  changed  physi- 
nd  still  retain  the  same  possibilities  as  when 
(Re  threatened  Rome  and  when  Egypt  was 
ist  civilized  land  on  the  globe. 
)fessor  Cocn  points  out  that  all  that  is 
i  to  anticipate  the  brilliant  African  fu- 
s  the  establishment  oi  railroads.  This, 
■ver,  is  almost  accomplished.  The  long- 
ted  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  is,  ag- 
ig  to  the  English  review,  Engineering, 
completed.  This  will  be  an  event  of  the 
t  significance,  and  in  the  beneficial  results 


of  which  the  Simplon  Tunnel  will  certainly  aid. 
More  than  this,  the  great  line  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  Lake  Victoria  thrusts  the  path  of 
progress  through  a  wilderness  hitherto  un- 
touched, and  the  Congo  Free  State  and  Ger- 
many each  propose  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  lakes. 

Of  course  the  renaissance  of  trade  with  Africa. 
the  fixing  upon  the  Dark  Continent  by  Europe  as 
the  natural  outlet  for  its  superfluous  population 
and  commercial  products  would  mean  the  enor- 
mous growth  in  importance  of  all  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  continents.  Spain. 
France  and  Italy  would  all  profit  by  this,  but  the 
Sitnplon  tunnel  would  undoubtedly  divert  great 
<iuantities  of  trade  through  Italy,  especially  as  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
first  to  feel  in  a  marked  way  the  effect  of  Euro- 


A  MODEL  ITALIAN  COLONY   IN   ARKANSAS. 


;E  NuovaAntologia  (Rome),  in  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  South  of  the 
d  States,  written  by  the  Italian  ambassa- 
t  Washington,  Signer  Edmondo  Mayor 
'lancbes,  and  the  Rassegna  Naxionale 
ence)  both  devote  considerable  space  to 
spiriting  story  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
l  Italian  colonies  known.  There  is  still 
;h  pioneer  blood  in  Americans  to  be 
d  by  the  account  of  the  courage,  pcrse- 
ce,  honesty,  and  skill  of  the  Httle  group  of 
ns  who  founded  Tontitown,  in  Arkan- 
Their  qualities  arc  the  more  admirable, 
ey  persisted  after  a  most  disheartening 
ience  which  preceded  the  removal  to 
itown. 

out  fifteen  years  ago  Austin  Corbin,  a 
York  capitalist,  conceived  the  idea  of  set- 
Italian  colonies  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
xgan  on  a  great  scale,  securing  a  large 
of  land  at  Sunnyside,  and  making  ar- 
ments  with  the  mayor  of  Rome  to  settle 
lundred  Italian  families  each  year.  This 
iment  was  a  complete  and  disastrous  fail- 
aiany  causes  contributing.  Corbin  died, 
lis  heirs  withdrew  from  the  enterprise; 
)untry  was  reeking  with  malaria,  and  the 
rless,  discouraged  Italians  died  from  fever 
flies.  Then  at  this  crisis  arose  a  born 
r  of  men,  the  parish  priest.  Father  Ban- 
who,  refusing  flattering  offers  for  a  more 
)rtable  life,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
he  task  of  rescuing  the  forlorn  remnant 
c  Sunnyside  colony.  He  cast  about  him 
healthy  location,  and  found  it  about  five 
from  Springdale,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tonic  quality  of  the  air,  of  the 


height  above  the  sea  and  above  all  that  there 
are  no  mosquitoes  and  no  negroes.  Father 
Bandmi  managed  to  borron  nine  hundred  dol 
lars  and  with  this  as  total  equipment  he  took 
to  the  spot  the  survivors  of  Sunnyside  Weak 
with  fever  and  insufficient  nourishment  and 
almost  penniless  they  seemed  anything  but  de- 
sirable neighbors  to  the  natives  who  proceeded 
to  add  to  the  necessarj  evils  of  their  existeiKC 
the  uncalled  for  one  of  race  hostility 
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The  colony,  however,  prospered  and  began 
to  have  a  life  of. its  own,  which  was  hotly  re- 
sented by  the  Protestant  onlookers.  Father 
Bandini  was  then,  as  now,  the  center  and 
moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  spring, 
after  the  crops  were  in,  the  able-bodied  men 
went  off  to  work  on  railroads  or  in  mines, 
while  the  weaker  ones  cared  for  the  fields,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  dauntless  little  parish 
priest,  erected  the  rude  shelters  which  even 
now  are  superseded  by  modern,  prosperous 
dwellings.  The  colony  was  begun  in  1897, 
and  already  the  original  homes  are  used  for 
barns  and  are  pointed  to  proudly  as  a  relic  of 
pioneer  hardships  bravely  undergone. 

In  the  late  summer  the  heads  of  families  re- 
turned from  work,  bringing  with  them  a  certain 
amount  of  ready  money,  and  setting  to  work  at 
once  harvesting  the  abundant  crops.  With  the 
first  surplus  a  little  school  was  erected  where 
Father  Bandini  taught,  and  next  a  rude  little 
church  arose.  The  hostility  of  the  surrounding 
country  grew,  and  petty  annoyances  increased 
until  one  night  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the 
little  settlement,  particularly  the  school.  The  in- 
domitable priest  saved  his  colony,  putting  out  the 
fire  in  the  school  building  with  his  own  hands,  and 
issued  at  once  a  circular  notice,  printed  in  English, 
requesting  all  the  neighbors  of  Tontitown  to  as- 
semble at  the  church,  as  he  wished  to  address  them. 
The  ed  fice  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with  a 
curious,  mocking  mob.  But  Father  Bandini  rose 
and  made  so  valiant  and  honest  an  appeal  to  the 
American  sense  of  fair  play,  pointed  out  with  so 
righteous  an  indignation  the  injustice  of  attack- 
ing a  group  of  peace-loving,  law-abiding  folk  who 
only  wished  a  chance  to  become  good  American 
citizens,  and  asked  so  eloquently  for  cooperation 
in  their  hard  task,  that  he  fairly  swept  opposition 
before  him.  From  that  time  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  Italians  have  been  in- 
creasingly friendly,  and  to-day  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  colony  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
farmers  in  the  county.   A  cyclone  swept  across  the 


little  group  of  houses  doing  great  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  killing  one  of  the  favorite  young  men  of 
the  colony,  but  the  Italians,  restored  to  complete 
health  by  the  climate  and  to  hope  by  the  taste  of 
success,  set  to  work  undaunted  to  reconstruct  on 
a  better  plan. 

To-day  Tontitown  is  a  model  village.  Fruit 
is  extensively  grown,  and  vineyards  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions.  The  village  itself  has 
stores  and  halls,  a  post-office,  and  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  complete  modern  settlement. 
The  church  is  one  of  the  handsomest  country 
churches  in  the  State  and  has  nineteen  memo- 
rial windows.  Every  penny  of  debt  on  the 
land  and  equipment  is  paid,  and  the  church  is 
almost  entirely  debt-free.  Every  family  owns 
its  own  house  and  land,  and  several  cows  and 
horses.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  colony 
has  failed  to  pay  his  debts,  or  has  failed  in  his 
farming,  and  not  one  has  been  brought  into 
the  courts  for  law-breaking. 

Father  Bandini,  indefatigable,  has  organ- 
ized and  trained  a  band  of  Tontitown  musi- 
cians, and  this  is  in  great  demand  by  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  various  festivities.  Ama- 
teur theatricals  are  encouraged  by  him,  and 
the  money  made  in  this  way  goes  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  colony.  The  houses  of  the 
colony  are  better  than  those  of  their  American 
neighbors,  their  land  is  worth  more,  and  their 
credit  is  better. 

Altogether  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
pleasant  picture  than  this  instance  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  American  agriculture  for  our  Italian  im- 
migrants. No  detail  is  more  significant  of  the 
value  to  American-sm  of  this  prosperous  colony  of 
Italo-Americans  than  the  fact  that  the  Fourth 
of  July — the  national  holiday  par  excellence — was 
first  celebrated  in  northwestern  Arkansas  in  a 
worthy  manner  by  these  enthusiastic  adopted  sons 
of  Columbia. 


CHINESE  LABOR  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN  INDUSTRY. 


ATTENTION  has  lately  been  directed  to 
^^  China  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  class 
of  labor  needed  in  carrying  out  great  engi- 
neering undertakings  like  the  South  African 
mines  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  subject 
of  Chinese  skilled  labor  is  also  not  laclcing  in 
^Rjcrcst  at.  the  present  time.  Under  this  head, 
dlc">itidf  contributed  to  the  Engineering 
Magaztna  ior  August  by  Mr.  Barrett  Smith, 
an  engioler  who  has  had  much  expemnce  in 
China,  is  of  special  value.  Among  the  im- 
pressions gained  by  the  foreign  observer  after  a 
brief  experience  with  the  labor  problem  in 
China,  Mr.  Smith  notes,  first,  the  differentia- 
tion between  individuals.     Contrary  to  the 


popular  impression  among  pccidentals,  it  is 
found  that  the  Chinese  display  quite  as  much 
individuality  as  Western  people.  Secondly, 
the  observer  notes  (usually  under  some  special 
stress)  evidence  of  surprising  cleverness, — not 
only  at  imitation,  but  at  creation.  Finally,  the 
observer  usually  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  beings,  whom  he  had  thought  of  before 
almost  as  creatures  apart,  arc,  after  all,  "  sur- 
prisingly human." 

Tn  the  course  of  Mr.  Smith's  article  the  fact 
is  brought  out  that  the  standard  of  wages  for 
men  is  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
day,  United  States  currency,  for  skilled  labor, 
and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  unskilled. 
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question  of  hours  is  a  more  variable 
"ty.  When  working  for  himself  or  for  a 
employer,  the  Chinaman  utilizes  every 
e  of  daylight,  but  maintains  a  deliberate 
ng  pace.  When  vv^orking  for  a  foreign 
yer,  the  standard  working-day  is  gen- 
ten  hours.  In  the  observance  of  Sunday 
lay  of  rest,  there  is  great  diversity  of 
"x.  In  Shanghai  the  observance  of  Sun- 
is  become  the  rule,  but  in  more  isolated 
s,  where  foreign  influence  is  not  strongly 
>nly  the  Chinese  holidays  are  observed, 
lating  in  a  solid  three- weeks'  shut-down 
Chinese  New  Year  season. 


To  illustrate  the  Chinese  ability  to  labor 
constantly  with  scant  rest,  Mr.  Smith  men- 
tions one  instance  of  an  engine  smash-up,  cen- 
tering about  a  broken  connecting-rod.  He 
states  that  it  required  forty-eight  hours*  work 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  engine-room  staff  to 
clean  up  the  situation,  and  the  average  respite 
for  sleep  and  refreshment  during  that  time 
was  less  than  three  hours.  The  boss  black- 
smith, upon  whom  the  bulk  of  the  work  de- 
volved, was  constantly  on  foot  during  the 
whole  period.  In  the  whole  force  only  two 
or  three  expressions  of  complaint  were  heard 
throughout  this  irksome  experience. 


I  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE. 


las  not  been  customary  for  writers  on 
merican  higher  education  to  take  the 
-letter  societies  in  our  universities  and 
s  very  seriously,  but,  whatever  may  have 
he  attitude  of  the  public  towards  these 
tions  in  the  past,  the  time  has  come  when 
iportance  of  the  fraternity  in  university 
liege  life  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Mr. 
ice  F.  Birdseye,  writing  in  the  August 
'}k  (New  York),  shows  that  there  are 

seventeen  hundred  fraternity  chapters 
erican  colleges  and  universities,  that  the 
r-houses  owned  and  occupied  by  these 
!s  number  about  three  hundred,  and  that 
ave  increased  over  fiftyfold  in  the  last 
'-five  years.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
lities  own  fine  chapter-houses  and  main- 
lose  relations  between  their  graduates 
idergraduates  has  materially  affected  the 
of  several  of  our  leading  colleges  in  the 

of  private  dormitories  for  the  students, 
cal  case  cited  by  Mr.  Birdseye  is  that  of 
•st,  which  within  thirty-five  years  has 
«d  its  student  body  80  per  cent.,  but 
d  its  dormitory  space  40  per  cent.  In 
135  (53  per  cent,  of  its  255  students 
i  in  the  dormitories,  and  the  remainder 
n  boarding-houses.  In  1905,  of  its  455 
ts,  109  (24  per  cent.)  lodged  in  the 
ones,  and  205  (43  per  cent.)  in  the 
fraternity  buildings.  In  order  to  house 
05  students,  Amherst  would  have  been 
d  to  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  en- 
nt  to  what  is  now  devoted  to  the  main- 
;  of  the  college. 

ked  differences  in  respect  to  the  hold  of 
temities  on  the  student  body  in  the  va- 
ollcges  and  universities  are  disclosed  in 
irdsqre's  article.    For  example,  Prince- 


ton has  no  Greek-letter  fraternities  whatever, 
Harvard  almost  none',  while  at  Yale  fraternity 
conditions  materially  differ  from  those  in  other 
colleges.  In  some  colleges,  85  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  members  of  fraternities.  The 
University  of  Michigan  leads,  with  chapters 
of  seventeen  general,  seven  women's,  and  thir- 
teen professional  fraternities — thirty-seven  in 
all.  Each  chapter  has  from  ten  to  forty  under- 
graduate members.  In  the  old-fashioned  small 
college  each  student  came  into  personal  touch 
with  each  member  of  the  faculty.  There  was 
an  intense  individualism,  which,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, has  disappeared  under  modem  conditions, 
but  as  this  individualism  has  disappeared  there 
have  grown  up  the  small  fraternity  units  of 
from  ten  to  forty  members  each,  which  daily 
influence  the  students  throughout  their  course. 
As  Mr.  Birdseye  points  out,  this  influence — 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  dominant 
in  many  American  colleges.  "If  our  huge 
faculties  cannot,  like  their  smaller  prototypes, 
closely  touch  the  lives  of  their  individual  pupils, 
may  not  this  be  done  through  thoughtful 
alumni  acting  on  the  undergraduate  members 
of  their  own  fraternity,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  those  who  will  pursue 
their  college  course  earnestly  and  for  its  own 
sake?" 

Mr.  Birdseye  frankly  admits  that  neither 
college  nor  fraternity  conditions  are  at  present 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Unless  promptly 
checked,  the  evils,  as  he  shows,  will  grow  far 
worse  and  more  difficult  to  root  out.  The  re- 
form, in  his  opinion,  must  come  from  the  fra- 
ternity alumni.  In  most  colleges  the  frater- 
nities are  so  strong  that  if  the  atmosphere  of 
the  fraternity  houses,  which  for  four  years  are 
the  undergraduates'  homes,  can  be  changed  for 
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the  better,  the  whole  undergraduate  situation 
will  be  changed. 

EFFECTIVE  CO-OPERATION. 

Mr.  Birdseye  has  a  definite  programme,  to 
which  he  calls  upon  the  college  fraternities  to 
devote  their  great  wealth  and  influence: 

First,  to  a  careful  study  of  present  undergrad- 
uate conditions,  and  to  improving  those  conditions 
in  all  their  own  chapters. 

Second,  to  inciting  their  own  active  members  to 
do  their  best  possible  work  and  get  the  best  pos- 
sible training  during  their  college  course. 

Third,  to  realize  that  in  many  ways  they  are 
their  undergraduates'  only  hope  for  true  individ- 
ualism. 

Fourth,  to  co-operate  in  a  large  way  with  one 
another  in  the  study  and  elimination  of  the  too 
prevalent  waste  of  lives  during  the  college  course. 

Fifth,  to  reach  backward  into  the  preparatory 
schools  and  clean  up  moral  conditions  there. 

Let  the  fraternities,  and  as  well  the  colleges,  be 
judged,  not  by  wealth  or  age  or  numbers,  but  by 
the  results  Wijich  they  work  out  in  the  lives  of 
their  individual  members;  by  the  real  value  of 
their  output,  and  not  by  the  size  of  their  capital  or 
plant.  These  theories  have  been  tried  in  a  small 
way,  and  have  been  successful,  l)ut  these  condi- 
tions can  be  brought  about  only  from  within  the 
fraternities  themselves,  And  not  by  any  pressure 
from  without.  The  fraternities  must  themselves 
study  thoroughly,  conscientiously,  and  systemati- 
cally the  great  problems  of  student  life  which  have 
recently  grown  up,  and  which  the  faculty  system 
has  been  powerless  to  solve.  Tn  such  a  work  they 
will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  their  own 
alumni,  within  and  without  the  faculties,  and  of 
many  alumni  who  never  belonged  to  a  fraternity. 
The  chief  danger  is  that  we  shall  undertake  a 
really  great  work  in  the  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  *'  secret  society "  spirit  that  has  so  long 
prevailed  in  fraternity  matters;  that  we  shall  treat 
it  as  a  fraternity  and  not  as  an  educational  prob- 
lem.    It  is  no  longer  a  fraternity  question,  but  one 


of  educational  and  vital  importance  to  thousands 
of  undergraduates,  whether  they  belong  to  a  fra- 
ternity or  not. 

In  concluding  an  editorial  whidi  strongly 
indorses  Mr.  Birdseye's  article,  the  editors  of 
the  Outlook  suggest  an  interesting  historical 
parallelism  between  the  ancient  "  Halls,"  out 
of  which  grew  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  modern  American  frater- 
nity-house. The  Halls  were  originally  small 
groups  of  students  living  together  with  a  few 
teachers,  who  directed  their  studies  and,  to  a 
ver>'  large  extent,  studied  with  them.  In  line 
with  this  parallelism,  it  has  been  suggested  by 
members  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity, 
one  of  the  foremost  Greek-letter  fraternities  in 
the  United  States,  that  a  large  fund  be  raised, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  resident  or  foreign 
graduate  students,  to  be  selected  from  the  en- 
tire fraternity,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating 
scholarly  interest  and  ambition.  The  Outlook 
goes  still  further  in  suggesting  that  there  be 
placed  in  chapter-houses,  by  the  action  and 
support  of  the  graduates,  young  and  promising 
graduate  students,  who,  living  with  the  men 
and  acting  as  tutors,  somewhat  in  the  English 
sense,  should  direct  the  work  of  the  under- 
graduates; "  teach  them  how  to  study,  an  art 
in  which  American  students  are  lacking ;  stim- 
ulate their  intellectual  life;  and  in  a  familiar, 
informal  way  co-operate  with  the  college  in  its 
highest  work."  As  the  Outlook  well  says,  the 
means  for  trying  this  experiment  in  many  fra- 
ternities are  ample,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  more  definite  and  higher 
direction  of  this  great  force  in  the  American 
college  community. 


INDIA  AND  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  IN   THE  FAR  EAST. 


'TpO  all  students  of  Eastern  politics  the 
-*•  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  suggests  more 
than  one  question  in  regard  to  the  prospective 
development  of  international  trade  relations. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  questions 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  contributed  to  the 
September  Appletons  by  Mr.  Chester  Hol- 
combe,  author  of  "  The  Real  Chinese  Ques- 
tion." In  this  paper  Mr.  Holcombe  reviews 
the  course  of  British  diplomacy  within  recent 
years  as  related  to  the  growing  dominance  of 
Russia  and  the  threat  of  an  encroachment  on 
British  interests  in  India.  He  recalls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  the  partition  of 
China  was  discussed  between  the  powers,  no- 
tice was  served  that  the  British  would  claim 


the  great  valley  of  the  Yangtse  River,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  as 
their  share.  Mr.  Holcombe  maintains  that 
a  double  motive  controlled  the  selection  of  the 
portion  to  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
event  of  the  dismemberment  of  China.  The 
first  motive  was  commercial,  the  other  polit- 
ical. Such  a  claim  would  secure  to  British 
trade  and  exploiture  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  empire,  and,  fur- 
thermore, would  interpose  British  arms  and  a 
great  British  colony  against  the  further  prog- 
ress southward  of  Russian  domination  in  east- 
ern Asia.  This  advantage,  Mr.  Holcombe 
holds,  is  now  given  in  even  better  measure  by 
the  British  alliance  with  Japan,  since  Japan, 
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the  practical  seizure  of  Korea  and  the 
m  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liao-Tung 
la,  to  which  is  added  the  control  of 
way. lines  and  mines  throughout  the 
1  portion  of  Manchuria,  does  for  its 
ithout  cost  or  care  to  Great  Britain, 
lat  great  power  had  proposed  to  do  for 
any  hundred  miles  farther  south  in  the 
f  the  distribution  of  China. 

since  Great  Britain  refused  to  renew 
ter  of  the  British  East  India  Company 
nimed  direct  control  of  that  empire, 
fventy  years  ago,  it  has  been  her  ruling 
,  not  only  to  maintain  a  secure  hold 
le  country,  but  also  to  develop  Indian 
ce  to  its  utmost  limit.  In  this  direc- 
ic  of  England's  most  persistent  efforts 

of  forcing  open  the  Chinese  market 
im  produced  by  Indian  farmers  under 
lent  control  and  a  government  monop- 
ngland's  success  in  this  endeavor  has 
narkable.  In  1880  the  total  import  of 
g  into  China  was  less  than  300,000 
From  1838  until  1900  the  total 
imported  was  284,582  tons,  or  an  aver- 
radier  more  than  1,120  pounds  each 
every  day  and  every  night  in  that  time. 
«s  not  include  the  immense  quantities 
d  into  China  during  the  period  named. 
iiis  traffic  the  British  Government  re- 
widiin  the  years  named,  a  revenue  of 
»J»32?(I35.630.  The  profits  derived 
,  which  is  almost  exclusively 


in  the  hands  of  British  subjects,  would  be 
represented  by  an  even  larger  sum.  Besides, 
Great  Britain  has  waged  war  in  this  effort 
to  force  opium  upon  China,  and  the  cost  to 
the  latter  country  would  include  enormous 
sums  in  the  form  of  forced  indemnities  and 
costly  endeavors  to  protect  the  Chinese  people 
in  such  wars. 


Mr.  Holcombe  is  unsparing  in  his  arraign- 
ment of  the  British  Government,  which  he 
declares  has  been  the  most  dangerous  foe  of 
the  entire  Chinese  race  which  it  has  ever  been 
their  ill  fortune  to  meet. 

She  has  been  the  constant  and  successful  enemy 
to  the  development  of  the  enormous  natural  re- 
sources of  ihe  empire,  and  to  the  honest  commerce 
with  China  of  every  nation.  The  merest  glance  at 
the  fads  will  show  this  statement  (o  be  well  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  moderation.  Take  the 
year  1871  as  an  example.  Thrce-lifths  of  the  total 
British  imports  into  China  consisted  of  opium. 
In  that  year  neaily  $64,000,000  worth  of  the  drug 
was  imported,  while  the  total  exports  of  all  Chi- 
nese commodities  to  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
under  $105,000,000.  The  bill  of  John  Bull  against 
China  that  year  for  opium  furnished,  smuggled 
opium  not  being  included,  was  nearly  three  tim^ 
the  amount  due  to  China  for  all  merchandise  sold 
to  all  foreign  nations.  Great  Britain  only  excepted. 
Thus,  from  year  toyear  Great  Britain  has  balanced 
with  opium  the  accounts  of  the  world  with  China, 
When  a  foreigner  of  any  other  nationality  pays  a 
debt  due  the  Chinese,  the  money  goes,  not  to  the 
Celestials,  but  to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  London. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  opium  consti- 
tutes by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  British 
commerce  with  China,  which  exceeds  that  of  any 

Thus,  it  is  shown  that  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  item  of  British  commerce  with 
China  depends  upon  the  continued  possession 
of  India.  India  furnishes  the  crop,  and  China 
the  market.  The  British  Government  has  long 
had  reason  to  suspect  and  fear  the  ultimate 
designs  of  Russia  upon  India,  but,  even  aside 
from  this  peril,  any  Russian  progress  through 
Manchuria,  to  be  inevitably  followed  farther 
southward  in  China,  would  at  once  cripple 
British  trade  in  China  and  eventually  open 
the  way  to  another  attack  upon  India  at  a 
point  on  its  northern  frontier.  Thus,  a  coali- 
tion with  Japan  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  safe- 
guard against  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Eng- 
land's Indian  possessions  and  British  commerce 
in  southern  and  eastern  Asia. 

Mr.  Holcombe  clinches  his  argument  by  an 
analysis  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
treaty.  He  describes  the  alliance  as  a  notice 
served  upon  the  three  great  powers  of  Europe 
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not  parties  to  it  to  accept  what  they  have  al- 
ready secured  and  be  content.  As  between 
Japan  and  England,  Mr.  Holcombe  declares 
that  the  aHiance  is  "  inequitable,  vicious,  and 
underhand."  Japan  entered  the  conflict  with 
Russia  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  brig- 
andage and  marauding  propensities  of  the  four 
great  powers  of  Europe,  of  which  Russia  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  dangerous  type,  and  she 
emerges  from  the  war  "  victorious,  indeed,  but 
transformed  into  an  ally  and  supporter  of  that 
one  of  the  European  quartet  which  has 
wrought  the  worst  havoc  of  all  in  Asia."  Be- 
ginning as  a  champion  of  her  own  and  neigh- 
bor's inalienable  rights,  she  ends  as  the  cat's- 
paw  of  Great  Britain.     She  gives  much  and 


gains  nothing  excepting  what  is  of  equal  ad- 
vantage to  Great  Britain. 

Curiously  enough,  Japan,  while  really  sup- 
porting Great  Britain's  opium  traffic  with 
China,  has  herself  always  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  into  Chinese  territory. 
Opium  is  contraband  in  every  port  and  part 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,  Japanese  officials  are 
now  engaged  in  eradicating  the  opium  vice 
from  Formosa,  where  it  had  a  strong  hold 
when  the  Japanese  secured  possession  of  the 
island.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Holcombe  points  out, 
Japan  has  bound  herself  to  aid,  if  called  upon, 
in  the  protection  of  British  poppy  fields  in  In- 
dia, and,  constructively,  in  marketing  the  har- 
vest in  China. 


PROTECTION  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS  THROUGH  INTESTINAL 

VACCINATION. 


A  N  interesting  series  of  experiments  upon 
immunity  from  tuberculosis,  secured 
through  introduction  of  tubercular  bacilli  into 
the  intestines,  is  described  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Comptes  Rendus  by  MM.  Calmette  and 
Gucrin.  The  authors  refer  to  the  elaborate 
work  of  von  Behring,  by  which  it  has  been 
shown,  as  the  result  of  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
perimentation, that,  in  the  case  of  calves,  injec- 
tion of  human  tubercular  bacilli  into  the  veins 
has  resulted  in  the  protection  of  the  animal 
against  attacks  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  In 
their  researches  during  the  past  two  years 
MM.  Calmette  and  Guerin  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  animals  tu- 
bercular infection  is  not  generally  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  infected  dust,  etc.,  but,  far 
oftener,  to  the  absorption  of  tubercular  bacilli 
with  the  food  in  the  digestive  organs.  Here 
the  disease  germs  absorbed  in  the  chyle  re- 
main a  longer  or  shorter  time,  depending  upon 
the  age  of  the  animal.  In  the  case  of  adults, 
where  the  quantity  of  bacilli  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  considerable  and  where  the  intro- 
duction of  infected  products  is  more  frequent, 
the  bacilli  inclosed  by  polynuclear  leucocytes 
are  carried  through  the  lymphatic  circulation 
and  the  veins  to  the  heart  and  finally  to  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs.  The  character 
of  the  infection  varies  with  the  number  and 
virulence  of  the  bacilli,  since  these  determine 
the  mobility  of  the  leucocytes  and,  hence,  the 
I  ate  of  progress  made  through  the  tissues. 
The  authors  therefore  determined  to  experi- 
ment, with  the  object  of  securing,  if  possible, 


immunity  for  the  animal  while  still  young,  the 
method  being  to  introduce  tubercular  bacilli 
through  the  stomach  instead  of  through  the 
veins.  The  danger  of  working  with  such  ma- 
terial is,  of  course,  serious,  and  great  care  had 
to  be  taken  that  the  experiments  should  be 
open  to  no  suspicidn.  Three  calves  were  se- 
lected and  two  of  them  vaccinated  through  the 
nesophagus  with  five  centigrams  each  of  a  cul- 
ture of  human  tubercular  bacilli.  After  fortv- 
five  days  the  two  calves  were  again  vaccinated 
by  the  same  method  as  before,  but,  this  time, 
with  twenty-five  centigrams  of  the  culture. 
All  three  animals  were  after  four  months  care- 
fully examined  and  showed  no  tuberculine  re- 
action. They  were  each  then  fed  a  meal  con- 
taining five  centigrams  of  a  fresh  culture  of 
bovine  tubercular  bacilli.  At  the  dose  of  the 
incubation  period  the  tuberculine  reaction  was 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  "  blank,"  but  was 
entirely  absent  in  the  case  of  the  calves  that 
had  been  vaccinated.  These  results  seem  to 
prove,  as  far  as  they  go,  that,  with  living 
human  tuberculosis,  two  inoculations,  with  an 
interval  of  forty-five  days,  will  suffice  to  pro- 
tect calves  against  the  bovine  disease.  They 
are  unsatisfactory  in  that  they  involve  the  use 
of  virulent  bacilli,  with  the  consequent  danger 
of  causing  spread  of  the  disease  by  means  of 
the  excreta,  etc. 

A  new  series  of  experiments  was  now  b^un 
with  cultures  which  had  been  treated  in  one 
way  or  another  to  modify  their  virulence,  with 
the  result  that  immunity  was  secured  as  before. 
Thus,  calves  treated  with  bacilli  which  had 
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subjected  to  five  minutes'  boiling  were 
I  to  resist  ail  attacks  from  the  disease, 
ely  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  which 
^nt  cultures  had  been  employed.  The 
ied  bacilli  find  their  way  to  the  lungs 
gh  the  circulation  just  as  before.  How 
this  immunity  persists  the  experiments 
not  yet  established.  In  each  series  of 
iments  the  "  blank/'  which  had  not  been 
;:ted  to  previous  inoculation,  showed  the 
culine  reaction  at  the  close  of  the  incuba- 
period  after  having  been  fed,  like  the 
5,  with   infected    food.     What   is  even 

remarkable  than  this  result  is  the  fact 
Mcilli  cultures  which  had  been  stirred  in 
ate  alcohol,  or  treated  with  iodine  or 
chloride  of  lime,  were  capable  of  produc- 
mmunity  with  just  as  much  success,  ap- 
itly,  as  the  most  virulent. 

a  result  the  authors  state :  "  Young 
%  can  be  vaccinated  by  simple  intestinal 
ption  of  bacilli  which  have  been  sub- 
1  to  heat,  and  this  method  of  vaccination 


presents  no  kind  of  danger."  They  claim  that 
their  results  only  require  further  confirmation 
before  the  method,  which  is  evidently  harm- 
less, may  be  applied  generally  to  human  beings. 
The  authors  look  forward  to  the  administering 
to  infants  soon  after  birth,  and  again  a  few 
weeks  later,  of  milk  containing  a  definite 
amount  of  mixed  human  and  bovine  tubercu- 
lar bacilli  which  have  been  subjected  to  heat, 
care  being  taken  in  the  meantime  to  protect 
the  children  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals  until  they  shall  have  become  im- 
mune,— say,  during  three  or  four  months. 
Special  nurseries  would  probably  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  children  of  tuberculous 
parents. 

The  authors  conclude  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  have  discovered  a  method  by  which 
the  terrible  scourge  of  tuberculosis  may  be  met 
successfully  in  the  earliest  stages  of  childhood, 
and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
disease  will  be  even  more  rare  than  smallpox 
is  to-day. 


RE  AMERICANS  FORMULATING  THE    RELIGIOUS  CREED 

OF  THE  FUTURE? 


D'ALVIELLA,  who  discusses  in  the 
Revue  de  Beigigue  (Brussels)  the 
ess  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  is  by 
leans  a  novice  in  the  study  of  his  theme, 
isited  this  country  in  1883,  at  a  time  when 
awn  of  a  great  industrial  cycle  lent  color 
e  argument  of  European  preachers  that 
rica  was  lost  forever  to  all  influence  of 
ness.  M.  d'Alviella  then  predicted  a 
1  religious  revival.  To-day,  he  says,  his 
ction  of  1883  has  been  realized  in  a  great 
lire,  but  not  in  the  way  he  then  foreshad- 
.  A  rationalistic  theology,  he  thought  at 
time,  would  be  the  point  of  /leparture  of 
evival.  The  event  has  proved,  however, 
theory  has  been  subordinated  entirely  to 
ice  in  the  progress  of  the  modem  spirit 
igion  in  America.  Dogma  has  given  way 
renuous  activity,  and  the  revival  has  ma- 
.  on  a  foundation  of  good  deeds  before 
words.  This,  he  savs,  h«e  w^rj^een  char- 
istic  of  thfc  clf_«gO  <1'f?r?linerica,  which 
always  placed  their  conception  of  religion 
in  simple  tenet  than  in  the  practice  of 
doing.   Quoting  him : 

i  religious  activity  of  the  United  States  is  dut, 
e  all  else,  to  the  following  causes:  (a)  The 
ing  importance  whieh  lociologtcal  problems 
issomed  in  the  United  States  more  uum  else- 


where; (b)  moral  reaction  against  the  abuses  of 
individualism  and  internecine  competition;  (c)  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  role  of  religion ;  (d)  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  better  ground  on  which 
to  satisfy  the  growing  aspirations  for  an  under- 
standing between  different  creeds;  (e)  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Congress  of  Religions 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  intellectual  classes  in  the  United  States, 
M.  d'Alviella  continues,  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  moral  advancement  of  the  people  is  a 
science,  the  first  principles  of  which  must  be 
abortive  without  the  basis  of  a  specific  religious 
belief. 

The  nature  of  such  a  religion  must  be  primarily 
sociological  since  its  main  object  is  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  human  evils  like  pauperism,  intemperance, 
prostitution,  gambling,  luxury,  and  undeanliness. 
As  Cardinal  Gibbons  said  at  the  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions held  at  Chicago,  "  All  beliefs  can  well  meet 
on  the  same  ground  when  the  end  is  view  is  the 
raising  of  mankind." 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  d'Alviella,  Unitarian- 
ism,  with  its  strong  rationalistic  tendency,  is 
the  religion  which,  above  all  others,  is  most 
adaptable  to  practical  America.  In  his  view, 
"  the  bent  of  all  sects,  except  those  with  con- 
servative creeds  like  the  Catholic  Church,  is 
toward  Unitarianism,  as  affording  the  safest 
criterion  of  worldly  conduct"    He  exprenet  a 
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high  regard  for  Unitarian  pastors  as  preaching 
the  soundest  form  of  religious  principle  for  a 
young  nation.  Dealing  with  Protestantism 
on  the  whole,  he  has  the  following  remarks  to 
make: 

The  most  noteworthy  phenomenon  in  Protestant 
life  in  America  is  the  **  decay  of  confessional  be- 
lief." For  the  Protestant  it  appears  to  be  unneces- 
sary. Two-thirds  of  them  hold  no  confessional 
belief  and  most  of  the  remainder  have  forgotten 
the  dogma.  As  a  corollary  of  this,  the  Protestant 
holds  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  pastor  to  leave 
his  church  because  he  fails  to  agree  with  all  it 
teaches,  no  more  than  there  is  reason  for  a  poli- 
tician to  abjure  the  whole  policy  of  a  Government 
because  he  does  not  agree  with  certain  of  its 
measures.  The  result  is  that  heresy  and  inhibi- 
tion are  no  longer  frequent  in  the  States  and  no 
more  signal  portent  of  the  humanitarian  or  socio- 
logical spirit  of  American  religion  can  be  ad- 
duced. 

To  the  Methodists  he  awards  the  palm  for 
their  methods  of  propaganda  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  educative  methods.  American 
Catholicism  he  deals  with  very  fully,  noting 
in  that  faith  certain  tendencies  which  cannot, 
he  thinks,  commend  themselves  to  the  Vatican, 
its  dependence  on  which  appears,  year  by  year, 
to  grow  more  lax.    He  says : 

There  k  little  of  intransigentism  in  American 
Catholicism,  the  first  trait  of  which  seems  to  be 
to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  other  con- 
fessions for  the  common  good.  The  priest  is  on 
excellent  terms  with  the  pastors  of  other  denomi- 
nations and  there  seems  to  be  desired  on  all 
hands  in  the  American  Catholic  Church,  a  desire 
that  unity  shall  prevail  so  that  the  truth  may  be 


attained.  The  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  also 
intensely  patriotic.  It  fully  accepts  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principle  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  All  Catholic  American  churchmen  hold 
that  the  United  States  has  a  divine  mission  to  ful- 
fill in  spreading  the  lesson  of  human  1  berty  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man.  The  Paulist 
Fathers  are  the  best  type  of  the  Catholic  priests  of 
America,  their  labors  being  for  the  good  of  the 
masses.  They  are  the  incarnation  of  American 
Catholicism  militant,  fighting,  as  they  do,  that  the 
proletariat  may  be  uplifted. 

M.  d'Alviella  hints  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand  in 
the  relations  between  the  American  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  the  Vatican.  The  bond  of 
union  is  not  indissoluble,  he  suggests.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  America  itself,  on  one  side  being 
the  conservative  orders,  like  the  Jesuits ;  on  the 
other  the  progressive  bodies,  like  the  Paulists. 
The  Catholic  Church  of  America,  he  adds, 
gains  few  converts  from  Protestantism;  it 
owes  Its  yearly  increase  in  number  to  immi- 
grant Catholics. 

As  to  the  many  Ethical  Culture  societies, 
M.  d'Alviella  holds  that  they  inculcate  the 
idea  of  duty  apart  from  any  belief;  that  they 
have  a  great  future  and  that,  like  Spiritual 
Scientists  and  Theosophists,  their  eflEcct  is  for 
morality  in  all  their  principles  and  doctrines. 

Finally,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  religious 
spirit  of  all  the  modern  world  will  gradually 
assimilate  the  tendencies  of  the  American,  and 
that  practical  and  secular  religion  will  on  all 
hands  supersede  the  theoretical  and  contem- 
plative for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 


CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    AND    CAPITAL    CRIME. 


TpHE  death  penalty  now  exists  in  forty  of 
the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union.  In 
thf^tate  of  Kansas  it  has  been  permitted  to 
apse  through  the  refusal  of  governors  to  issue 
warrants  for  executions.  In  the  four  remain- 
ing States — Maine,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Wisconsin — it  has  been  abolished  alto- 
gether. Mr.  Thomas  Speed  Mosby,  who  is 
pardon  attorney  to  the  Governor  of  Missouri, 
recently  caused  inquiries  to  be  addressed  to 
the  attorney-generals  of  the  forty  States  which 
still  have  the  death  penalty,  asking  their  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  capital  punishment  tended 
to  diminish  capital  crimes.  Summarizing  the 
replies  which  he  received  in  Harper  s  Weekly 
for  July  21,  Mr.  Mosby  states  that  eighteen 
of  the  forty  officials  questioned  declined  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  Only  sixteen  of  the  attorney- 
generals  of  States  which  inflict  the  death  pen- 


alty declared  themselves  as  clearly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  capital  punishment  does  tend  to  dimin- 
ish capital  crime.  Two  of  the  forty  were 
positive  in  their  conviction  that  the  death  pen- 
alty does  not  tend  to  diminish  capital  crimes, 
and  stated  their  opinion  that  the  jdcath  penalty 
should  be  abolished;  while  fouij  of  the  forty 
gave  qualified  answers.  In  tlie  five  States 
where  capital  punishment  does  I  not  exist  the 
attorney-generals  have  noted  rio  increase  in 
capital  crimes  <•*  Ke  the  abolitioVi  of  the  death 
penal t\s  aiu",;^^»-7^v^th  tne  i.^se  ' 
satisfied  with'^^.s^-.  .  ^Vo^s  e 
respective  States.  In  Michi 
and  Rhode  Island  capital  p 
abolished  over  fifty  years  ago  a 
been  reenacted.  It  was  abolish 
eral  years  ago,  but  was  again 
Legislature,  as  the  attorney-; 


themsehresn 

i«nng  in  ^beir 

,  V/iiooaHi, 
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)f  the  increase  of  murders  in  die  State." 
xpcrience  of  Maine,  on  the  other  hand, 
.  Mosby  points  out,  has  been  quite  the 
!  of  that  of  lovira.  The  death  penalty  was 
led  in  Maine  in  1876.  In  1883  it  was  re- 
i  for  the  crime  of  Aurder  alone.  In 
just  two  years  later/ tjie  Governor  of 

in  his  message,  refer^ng  to  the  death 
r^  remarked  that  t^ere  had  been  "  an 
il  number  of  cold-bK)oded  murders  with- 
Statc  during  the  two  years  last  passed," 
lat  the  change  in  the  law  relating  to 
r  had  not  offered  the  protection  antici- 
Two  yeavs  later,  in  1887,  the  death 
r  was  again  abolished,  and  the  sentiment 

people  of  that  State  is  said  to  be  so 
y  against  capital  punishment  that  it  is 
ely  to  be  reestablished. 
:r  showing  that  the  general  tendency  of 
Iran  legislation  has  for  some  time  past 
gainst  capital  punishment,  Mr.  Mosby 
out  certain  fallacies  in  the  argument  of 
who  lay  great  stress  upon  the  severity 
lishment.     There  are  many  individual 

of  crime,  none  of  which,  he  contends, 

shown  to  come  within  the  power  and 
of  thfc  penal  code.  For  example,  stu- 
of  '  criipinology  know  that  homicidal 
cies  are  more  frequent  in  warm  climates. 
\  been  asserted  that  more  than  90 
tit.  of  the  criminals  come  from  the 
W.  D.  Morrison,  in  his  work  on 
ic  and  Its  Causes,"  says  that  London, 
»ne-fifth  oi  the  population  of  England 
Vales,  furnishes  one-third  of  the  in- 
e  crimes. 

ety,  according  to  Mr.  Mosby,  can  have 
0  rational  objects  in  capital  punishment, 
i  to  protect  itself  from  the  individual 


malefactor.  This  object  can  be  conserved  as 
well,  and  to  greater  profit,  by  life  imprison- 
ment. The  sole  remaining  object  is  to  deter 
others  by  the  example.  This  it  has  not  done, 
and  this  is  proven,  not  only  by  the  prevalence 
of  capital  crimes  where  capital  punishment 
prevails, »but  by  the  fact  that  where  capital 
punishment  does  not  exist  the  so-called  capital 
crimes  ar^  tiot  more  frequent.  So  the  death 
penalty  has  been  totally  abolished  in  five  of  the 
American  States,  in  seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Portugal,  and  practically  in  Bel- 
gium and  Italy. 

In  Mr.  Mosby *s  view,  the  case  against  capi- 
tal punishment  is  made  when  it  is  shown  sim- 
ply that  it  is  unnecessary.  "  It  is  coming  to 
be  understood  that  the .  majority  of  hum^n 
beings  do  not  refrain  from  the  commission  of 
capital  crimes  merely  through  fear  of  being 
hanged.  Every  person  who  commits  a  capital 
crime  knows  that,  in  States  maintaining  capi- 
tal punishment,  the  death  penalty  is  affixed  to 
that  crime.  From  a  personal  study  of  more 
than  tvs'o  thousand  cases,  I  am  convinced  that 
most  crimes  are  committed  by  persons  who 
either  ( i )  expect  to  escape  all  punishment,  or 
(2)  who,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  afe 
regardless  of  all  punishment,  or  (3)  who  are 
governed  by  cosmic,  social,  or  individual  fac- 
tors which  render  the  prospect  of  punishment 
inoperative  as  a  deterrent  agency  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime." 

As  to  the  justification  of  capital  punishment 
on  the  ground  of  retaliation  and  vindictive 
punishment,  according. to  the  Mosaic  principle 
of  "  an  e>'e  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  this 
conceptt^p  of  justice  is  no  longer  recognized 
in  our  civil  law.  f 


THE  OLDEST  FIXED  DATE  IN  HISTORY. 


TORIANS  of  the  Hebrew  people 
were  formerly  troubled  by  the  haunt- 
ssibility  that  contemporary  sources  of 
*dge  outside  of  Holy  Writ  might  some 
sclosc  a  remoter  era  in  the  career  of 
ban  the  chronology  supposably  obtain- 
tmi  the  Old  Testament  would  permit. 
ch  fears  long  ago  disappeared,  not  be- 
^e  dreaded  data  have  not  been  forth- 
;,  but  because  the  Old  Testament  does 
Eer  any  basis  for  a  calculation  of  the 
man  on  the  earth.  In  an  article  in  the 
/  Worlds  Dr.  James  H.  Breasted,  pro- 
jf  Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago, recounts  how  the  oldest  fixed  date  in 
history  was  determined.  In  the  first  place,  he 
reminds  us : 

Anthropological  studies  have  long  since  demon- 
strated the  enormous  antiquity  of  man.  The 
dates,  however,  with  wh  ch  the  anthropologist, 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  geologist,  deals 
necessarily  cannot  be  fixed,  but  move  within  the 
widest  limits.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  study 
briefly  the  state  of  the  case  from  the  historical 
archaeologist's  point  of  view.  Recently  ascertained 
data  make  such  a  statement  of  especial  interest  at 
this  time.  The  data  to  which  we  refer  are  con- 
fined to  the  civilization  of  the  Nile  valley. 

Professor  von   Luschan,   the  distinguished 
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director  of  the  Ethnological  Museum  in  Ber- 
lin, showed  Dr.  Breasted,  some  time  ago,  a 
number  of  specimens  of  worked  flint  imple- 
ments wrought  by  human  hands,  and  found 
by  him  in  deposits  in  the  Nile  valley,  which, 
he  averred,  were  demonstrably  older  than  the 
valley  itself.  Leaving  these  prehistoric  prob- 
lems to  the  anthropologist  and  geologist,  how- 
ever, recent  study  of  the  historic  monuments 
in  the  Nile  valley,  declares  Dr.  Breasted,  has 
furnished  an  earlier  fixed  date  in  the  history 
of  civilization  than  has  ever  before  been  ob- 
tainable.   He  continues : 

There  are  three  great  epochs  in  Eg^rptian  his- 
tory: (i)  the  Old  Kingdom,  (2)  the  Middle  King- 
dom. (3)  the  Empre.  These  great  epochs  are 
separated  by  periods  of  profound  obscurity.  Dead 
reckoning  back  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Pehsians  in  525  b.  c  shows  clearly  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Egyptian  Empire  was  not  less  than 
1.052  years  before  the  Persian  invasion.  This 
gives  us  a  date  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  b.  c.  as  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian 
Empire.  The  method  of  dead  reckoning  cannot 
be  employed  for  the  centuries  immediately  preced- 
ing the  empire,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  monu- 
ments. Fortunately,  however,  we  possess  an  astro- 
nomical date  for  the  Middle  Kingdom  which  fixes 
its  beginning  as  almost  exactly  2,000  years  before 
Christ,  thus  enabling  us  to  overleap  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  empire  and  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  At  this  point,  however,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  another  obscure  period,  where  the 
meagerness  of  the  monumental  documents  is  such 
that  the  length  of  the  obscure  age  preceding  the 
Middle  Kingdom  remains  an  uncertain  quantity. 
During  this  period  there  ruled  at  Heracleopolis. 
near  the  Fayum,  two  dynasties,  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth,  embracing  eighteen  kings.  As  we  know 
that  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  ruled  over  160  years, 
we  must  add  the  length  of  the  period  ruled  by 
the  eighteen  Ileracleopolitans  to  the  year  2160 
B.  c.  in  order  to  obtain  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  these  Heracleopolitan  Pharaohs.  Allowing 
each  of  the  eighteen  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  (a 
sum  below  the  customary  average  in  a  long  period 
of  time  under  ordinary  conditions  of  govern- 
ment), these  kings  ruled  a  total  of  about  285  years. 
They  thus  began  to  rule  in  2445  b.  c.  At  this 
point  we  can  resume  the  method  by  dead  reckon- 
ing, carrying  us  back  through  the  Old  Kingdom, 
which  began  with  the  Third  Dynasty,  nearly  3,000 
years  before  Christ;  and  thence  into  the  recently 
discovered  first  two  dynasties,  which  are  thus 
shown  to  have  begun  about  3400  b.  c.  In  the  use 
of  this  last  date  for  the  l)eginn!ng  of  the  dynastic 
kings  of  Egypt,  we  should  always  recollect  that  we 
carry  back  with  us  the  uncertainty  involved  in  the 
unsettled  Icnjrth  of  the  Heracleopolitan  period 
(  Ninth  and  Tenth  Dynasties).  The  margin  of 
uncertainty,  however,  will  not  exceed  a  century 
either  way. 

The  highly  developed  civilization  already 
attained  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  First  Dynasty 
makes  it  certain  that  a  long  development  of 
civilization,  involving  centuries  of  struggle 
and  achievement,  must  have  preceded  the  ad- 


vent of  the  First  Dynasty.  It  is  incontro- 
vertibly  evident.  Dr.  Breasted  avers,  that  this 
development  began  far  back  in  the  fourth 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  In  this  state- 
ment, however,  we  arrive  only  at  a  very  wide 
margin  of  uncertainty.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
obtain  a  date  of  greater  precision  in  this  re- 
mote epoch  of  human  civilization  ? 

The  Egyptians  had  early  determined  the  length 
of  the  year  as  365  days,  not  being  aware  of  the 
additional  quarter,  or  nearly  a  quarter,  of  a  day. 
This  convenient  year  they  divorced  from  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  divided  it  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  with  an  intercalary 
period  of  five  days  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This, 
the  first  practical  calendar  ever  evolved  by  an 
ancient  people,  remained  an  achievement  unparal- 
leled in  any  other  early  civilization.  It  was  as 
useful  to  men  of  science  as  to  civil  life  in  general, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  in  later  times  adopted 
by  the  Greek  astronomers  as  the  basis  of  all  their 
computations.  With  the  addition  of  exactly  a 
quarter  of  a  day,  it  is  still  employed  by  modem 
astronomers,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  was 
this  calendar,  now  known  as  the  Julian,  which 
passed  from  the  Nile  valley  with  the  Romans  into 
the  life  of  Europe,  and  thence  to  us  modems. 
The  astronomical  event  by  which  the  Egyptian 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  year  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Sothis.  the  Dog  Star,  at  sunrise  after 
he  had  been  invisible  for  some  time.  They  cele- 
brated this  day  with  a  feast,  and  this  "  Feast  of 
Sothis,"  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  July 
(Julian),  was  the  New  Year's  Feast  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  interval  between  the  heliacal  risings  of 
Sothis  determined  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  year. 
Now,  this  Sothic  year  was  almost  exactly,  and  in 
3231  b.  c.  was  exactly,  a  quarter  of  a  day  longer 
than  the  Egj-ptian  calendar  year  of  365  days. 
Every  four  years,  therefore,  the  calendar  reached 
the  end  of  the  year  and  began  the  next  year  one 
day  too  soon,  so  that  after  four  years  the  rising 
of  Sothis  fell  on  the  second  day  of  the  new  year. 
As  this  process  continued  and  each  calendar  New 
Year's  Day  arrived  earlier  and  earlier,  it  finally 
passed  gradually  around  the  whole  year  and  again 
fell  on  the  astronomical  New  Year's  Day.  This 
complete  revolution,  of  course,  consumed  four 
times  as  many  years  as  there  were  days  in  the 
calendar  year;  that  is,  four  times  365.  or  1.460 
years.  Or  we  may  say  iut6i  calendar  years  equals 
1.460  Sothic  years.  This  shift  must  have  been 
early  noticed,  although  the  actual  shift  within  an 
average  lifetime  was  not  so  great  as  to  occasion  in- 
convenience. Thus,  each  generation  accepted  the 
place  of  the  calendar  in  the  seasons  as  they  found 
It,  and  without  remark  considered  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  beginning  of  the  inundation  or 
the  advent  of  summer  heat  fell  on  about  such  and 
such  a  date  of  a  certain  month.  A  peasant  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years, — that  is,  at  the  end  of  an  average 
life, — hardly  remarked  that  the  seasons  were  ten 
or  twelve  days  later  in  the  calendar  than  when  he 
was  a  lad  of  ten. 

This  slow  revolution  of  the  calendar  on  the 
fixed  astronomical  year  is  observable  in  inci- 
dental references  on  the  monuments.  In  the 
Middle  Kingdom  an  inscription  in  Sinai,  for 
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e,  narrates  how  an  unfortunate  official, 
hed  to  die  copper  mines  there,  arrived 
destination  in  the  third  month  of  (cal- 

winter,  when  he  and  his  men  suffered 

from  the  summer  heat. 

shows  a  divergence  of  seven  or  eight 
between  the  calendar  and  the  seasons, 
ift  of  the  calendar  can  thus  be  traced  for 
^o  thousand  years  backward  from  700  b.  c, 
•rmined  by  six  different  dates  of  astro- 
\  or  seasonal  events,  and  a  series  of  other 
int  natural  occurrences,  in  terms  of  the  cat- 
Now,  we  know  from  a  statement  in  Cen- 
that  some  time  in  the  period  from  140-41 
44  A.  D.  the  calendar  coincided  exactly 
e  seasons,  and  that  in  one  of  the  years  in 
-iod  the  rising  of  Sothis  took  place  on  the 
Y  of  the  calendar  year.  An  entire  revolu- 
ch  as  we  have  described,  was  completed  at 
le.  That  revolution  must  have  begun  1460 
arlier;  that  is,  in  1320  b.  c.  (ignoring 
ertainty  of  four  years).  The  next  earlier 
on  must  have  begun  in  2780  b.  c.  ;  that  is, 
t  the  beginning  of  the  age  at  which  we  are 
le  to  observe  contemporary  indications  of 
;t,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Now.  it  is 
ble  that  this  calendar  was  first  introduced 
as  the  twenty-eighth  century  b.  c.  in  the 
f  the  highest  culture  of  the  Old  Kingdom, 
er,  the  five  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of 
T,  proving  the  use  of  the  shifting  year  of 


365  days,  are  mentioned  in  the  Pyramid  Texts, 
which  are  far  older  than  the  Old  Kingdom. 

The  calendar,  therefore,  existed  before  the 
Old  Kingdom ;  but  if  this  be  true,  "  we  must 
seek  its  invention  at  a  time  when  its  seasons 
coincided  roughly  with  those  of  nature,  as 
they  must  have  done  at  its  introduction." 
This  carries  us  1,460  years  back  of  their  coin- 
cidence in  the  Old  Kingdom;  that  is,  the 
calendar  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the 
forty-third  century  B.  C.  (4241  B.  C).  This 
is  the  oldest  fixed  date  in  history.  This  fact 
demonstrates  not  only  a  remarkable  degree  of 
precise  knowledge  of  nature  in  that  remote 
age,  but  also  stable  political  conditions,  and  a 
wide  recognition  of  central  authority,  which 
could  gradually  introduce  such  an  innovation. 

It  was  to  the  men  of  the  Delta,  therefore, 
in  this  remote  epoch,  concludes  Dr.  Breasted, 
that  we  owe  a  fundamental  contribution  to 
civilization,  which,  with  but  very  slight 
change,  we  have  since  inherited  from  them; 
"  and  the  date  at  which  they  introduced  and 
made  practically  available  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  in  the  whole  complex  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  earliest  fixed  date  in  history." 


NIMAL  AND  PLANT  LIFE  IN   THE  ANTARCTIC  ZONE. 


]  numerous  south  polar  expeditions  that 
lave  been  made  recently  have  brought  to 
lany  curious  facts  about  the  possibilities 
in  these  desolate  wastes. 

expedition  remained  in  the  ice  of 
n  Land  (65®  S.  Lat.)  for  two  winters, 
the  explorers  opportunity  to  make  ob- 
)ns  during  an  unusually  long  period  of 
Dr.  K.  C.  Anderson  and  Dr.  S.  V. 
m  give  accounts  of  observations  made 
this  expedition  in  a  recent  number  of 
ilogisches  Centralblatt  (Leipsig). 
/e  everything  else,  they  tell  us  the  in- 
aid  under  which  the  struggle  for  life  is 
on  is  worth  noting.  The  average  tem- 
'C  during  the  animal  breeding  season 
from  2  to  8  degrees  below  zero,  Cen- 
,  while  the  summer  temperature  at  the 
of  the  ocean  is  from  .50  to  1.50  below 
Nevertheless,  the  waters  swarm  with 
d  invertebrates  that  thrive  in  spite  of 
itinuous  cold,  the  threatening  ice  and 
acks  of  sca^s  and  birds  that  eat  them 
usly. 

presence  of  sponges  in  such  undesirable 
diags  was  /ot  so  surprising,  for  they  are 


sluggish,  insensate  organisms  that  have  never 
progressed  beyond  the  borderland  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  But  the  delicate,  phosphorescent  jelly- 
fishes, — medusae  and  ctenophores, — which  are 
hardly  more  than  transparent  films  endowed  with 
life,  also  live  in  this  world  of  intense  cold  and 
danger,  although  it  was  difficult  to  get  data  of 
these,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  collecting 
them,  for  they  were  so  easily  injured  by  the  ice 
crystals  that  were  drawn  up  with  them  in  the  nets. 
Star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  sand-dollars,  shell-fish  in 
great  variety  and  myriads  of  the  vast  aggregation 
of  minute  floating  organisms  included  in  the  gen- 
eral term  of  plankton,  were  all  found  here ;  many 
of  them  microscopic  particles  of  exquisite  delicacy 
that  would  seem  the  least  capable  of  contending 
for  life  in  such  an  environment.  The  mammals 
were  represented  by  several  species  of  seals, 
whales,  and  dolpl.ins.  These  become  of  special 
interest  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  that  their 
remote  ancestors  left  the  land,  the  natural  habitat 
of  mammalia,  and  underwent  many  curious 
changes  of  structure  in  becoming  adapted  to  ma- 
rine life.  One  of  these  changes  is  the  seine-like 
arrangement  of  whalebone,  which  takes  the  place 
of  teeth  in  the  whale,  although  the  teeth  always 
appear  first  during  the  whale's  development  as  a 
sort  of  reversion  to  family  traditions.  The  petrel 
is  a  characteristic  bird-pioneer  that  usually  makes 
its  home  in  the  open  sea  of  the  sub-antarctic 
zone,  although  it  sometimes  pushes  its  way  farther 
on,  past  the  barrier  of  pack-ice.  Sea-mews,  whose 
regular  habitat  is  the  sub-antarctic  zone,  had  also 
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penetrated  the  desolation  of  Graham  Land,  and 
had  extensive  nesting  grounds  there. 

In  all,  eighteen  species  of  birds  were  found 
in  the  region  of  65°  S.  Lat.,  although  most  of 
them  were  true  birds  of  passage,  going  there 
only  during  the  short  summer. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  fauna  here 
is  furnished  by  the  penguins,  whose  comical 
dignified  appearance  is  so  familiar  in  our  mu- 
seums. The  largest  species  of  penguin  seems 
to  be  specially  attracted  by  the  hardships  of 
this  frozen  world  and  is  circumpolar  in  its 
distribution.  Five  species  of  penguins  were 
found,  most  of  them  gathering  in  enormous 


companies,  while  breeding  grounds  covering 
vast  areas  were  found  in  Graham  Land  and 
the  South  Shetland  Islands. 

Dr.  Ostmann,  commenting  in  the  same  jour- 
nal on  the  origin  of  the  wonderful  deep-sea 
fauna,  notes  that  the  uniform  low  temperature, 
which  is  always  near  the  freezing  point,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
deep  sea,  and  that  such  conditions  of  cold  could 
not  have  existed  at  a  time  in  the  formative 
history  of  the  earth,  when  there  was  no  cold 
water  in  the  littoral  region,  but  it  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  cold  waters  flowing  away 
from  the  poles,  and  the  deep-sea  fauna  must 
be  related  to  the  fauna  of  the  polar  areas. 


THE    NATIONAL    NEED    OF    COMMERCIAL   AGENTS. 


T  N  our  day,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  politi- 
cal  questions  from  commercial  questions, 
and  the  impossibility  is  doubly  evident  when  it 
concerns  a  country  where  commercial  relations 
have  been  the  principle  of  a  political  recon- 
ciliation, whose  increasing  advantages  are  en- 
joyed and  recognized  by  both  countries  recon- 
ciled. 

When  French  statesmen  study  France's  rela- 
tions with  England,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Temps  (Paris),  they  devote  as  much  attention 
to  the  exchange  markets  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  chiefs  of  state  or  to  the  actions  of  the 
ministers.  If  "  small  gifts  nourish  friend- 
ship,'' large  national  purchases  are  equally 
beneficial  to  a  country's  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Excellent  results  were  obtained  by 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  commercial 
agent  at  the  French  embassy  in  London. 
The  place  was  intrusted  to  the  French 
consul,  M.  Jean  Perier,  and  results  convinced 
France  that  she  ought  to  have  commercial 
attaches  wherever  she  cares  to  be  represented. 
So  far,  she  has  none  except  in  London. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  a  country  whose  geo- 
graphical situation,  customs,  habits,  and  quali- 
ties compel  the  national  commercial  develop- 
ment as  a  vital  necessity  should  neglect  so  easy 
and  generally  beneficial  and  fruitful  a  means 
of  increasing  its  business.  Experiment  has 
proved  its  value,  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
zeal,  intelligence,  and  tact  are  the  indispensa- 
ble qualifications  of  a  man  empowered  to  stand 
for  the  business  interests  of  a  country.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  political  favoritism  or  of 
"  spoils."  Such  work  can  be  done  only  by 
men  who  can  organize  systems.  It  must  be 
prepared  like  a  campaign  of  war,  because  its 


\ 


success  guarantees  peace.  This  subject  de- 
serves discussion  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  (the 
Chamber  of  Deputies)  in  France  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  A  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  measure  must  result  in  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  modest  appropriation 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  office. 

The  work  of  a  commercial  attache  is  not  the 
temporary  work  of  collecting  information.  It 
is  the  hard  labor  of  an  active  initiative.  When 
M.  Perier  was  sent  to  London,  M.  Delcasse 
instructed  him  to  favor  and  to  further  French 
exportation  by  every  practical  and  efficacious 
means  in  his  power. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  best  methods  of 
passing  commerce  from  an  inorganic  state  to 
the  condition  of  the  most  approved  form  of 
systematic  organization.  In  the  case  of  the 
French  representative  in  Great  Britain,  the 
agent  had  to  find,  in  London,  French  repre- 
sentatives for  French  commerce.  National 
commerce  follows  where  the  people  of  a  nation 
lead,  and  the  commercial  attache  is  a  link. 
His  duty  is  to  advertise  in  special  journals  and 
to  carry  on  active  and  steadily  increasing  cor- 
respondence. He  must  be  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  boards  of  trade  and  with  all  the 
associations  for  commercial  expansion. 

Ten  years  ago,  France  sent  a  representative 
(named  Regnault)  as  minister  to  Morocco.  Rcg- 
nault  outlined  the  national  system  of  commercial 
representation.  The  matter  was  reviewed  re- 
cently by  M.  Demolins,  and  M.  Perier  lent  all  his 
eflforts  to  the  venture.  The  result  is  that  the 
agents  who  represent  France,  in  England  have 
created  a  methodical  representation  of  French 
commerce,  which  representation  has  reestablished 
to  French  credit,  and  to  inestimable  future  profH, 
a  situation  which  was  gravely  menaced  by  foreign 
competition, — ^the  Danish  compv»tition  in  agricfi- 
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roducts,  and  the  German  competition  in 
ctured  goods.  Since  her  first  venture, 
has  tried  the  same  system  on  her  own  terri- 
rhe  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has 
I.  Perier  charge  of  the  commercial  offices 
state,  and  France  is  expected  to  guide  its 
s  and  their  commercial  advantages  back  to 
icntary  sources.  The  system  is  to  be  like 
ssful  irrigating  system,  which  renders  the 
x>untry  fruitful. 

commercial  agent  in  London  has  estab- 
an  agency  in  the  Jura,  one  in  the  de- 
nts of  Charente,  and  one  in  Normandy, 
rgion  of  the  Jura  annually  sells  mil- 
f  watches,  enamels,  eye-glasses,  instru- 
of  precision,  and  shell  combs.  In  the 
ncnt  of  Charcnte  the  trade  in  butter 
seine,  added  to  the  trade  in  cognac, 
3  to  over  twelve  millions  annually  in 
;Hsh  market  alone.  If  we  consider  this, 
better  appreciate  the  results  of  the  im- 
organization  of  the  commercial  exporta- 
rvice.  Such  efforts  are  the  best  means 
)nal  success.  The  writer  in  the  Temps 
''  Let  us  have  national  commercial 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Levant, 
do  everywhere  just  what  we  have  done 
idon.  We  should  gain  considerable 
y  It  than  can  be  gained  by  a  pusillani- 
o-called  '  protection.' " 
consuls  ought  to  be  co-laborers  of  the 
rcial  attaches.  The  commercial  attache 
general  part,  and  the  consul's  duty  is  to 
out,  in  detail,  all  that  the  commercial 
lans  for  the  total. 


The  French  consul  to  Dublin,  M.  Lefeuvre- 
Meuval  has  seized  up  the  full  meaning  of  the 
commercial  agent's  office.  In  his  report  of  1904, 
he  complains  that  he  sees  Ireland,  "  the  country  so 
near  France,"  neglected  by  French  exporters, 
when  it  might  oflfer  a  vast  outlet  for  some  of  the 
branches  of  French  industry.  By  the  consul's  ad- 
vice, henceforth  there  will  be  two  direct  lines  of 
navigation  between  France  and  Ireland. — one  (bi- 
monthly) between  Cherbourg  and  Dublin.  The 
other  was  recently  decided  upon.  It  will  assure 
a  weekly  service  (direct)  between  Dunkirk,  Dub- 
lin, and  Belfast.  In  1905,  the  first  of  these  lines 
imported  to  Ireland  2,300,000  francs  worth  of 
French  goods, — a  promising  beginning!  Even 
now  the  looms  of  the  north  of  Ireland  have,  by  an 
association  with  France,  secured  important  busi- 
ness for  their  tweeds.  A  great  French  automobile 
factory  has  established  a  very  prosperous  branch 
in  Dublin,  and,  balancing  that,  the  exportation 
(notably  in  hams)  has  augmented  considerably 
during  the  year.  These  are  only  beginnings,  but 
they  show  what  can  be  done  by  judicious  com- 
mercial diplomacy.  Lefeuvre-Meuval  says  in  his 
report  that  such  beginnings  are  an  encouragement 
to  pursue  the  work  now  in  hand  and  to  favor 
French  commerce  by  every  means  possible, — 
notably,  by  the'  creation  of  a  line  of  passenger 
steamers  from  Cork  to  Havre. 

Whether  times  are  hard  or  easy,  England 
buys  merchandise  amounting  to  a  milliard  of 
francs  annually.  So,  as  the  French  naval 
attache  at  London  said  at  a  Franco-British 
dinner:  "As  England  is  the  most  ancient, 
the  nearest,  and  the  most  faithful  of  our  com- 
mercial colonies,  we  have  nothing  but  con- 
gratulations to  offer  each  other  when  the  happy 
activity  of  some  of  our  consuls  is  in  question. 
Let  us  felicitate  them,  and  let  us  hope  that  all 
our  representatives  may  be  like  them." 


RECENT  EXPLORATION  OF  LAKE  TCHAD. 


)  progress  of  exploration  into  little- 
iiown  parts  of  Africa,  followed  by  the 
g  off  of  "  spheres  of  influence  "  and  the 
g  of  commercial  concessions,  is  making 
ly  familiar  with  the  geography  and 
'  of  that  vast  and,  until  compara- 
cccntly,  rather  uninteresting  continent. 

the  past  few  years  surveying  parties, 
British  and  French,  have  been  busily 
1  mapping  all  the  immense  area  from 
lia  to  Sierra  Leone,  north  of  the  equator 
ith  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  One  of  these 
-British  commissions,  which  had  for  its 
lie  delimitation  of  die  boundaries  of  the 

bordering  on   the    Niger,   numbered 

Its  members  the  French  Captain  Tilho, 

IS  mapped  Lake  Tchad,  the  great  salt 

Nordi  Central  Africa.    A  recent  arti- 


cle in  Cosmos  gives  some  of  the  details  of  this 
survey,  from  which  the  following  have  been 
taken: 

Comparing  the  results  of  this  recent  work 
with  those  of  the  exploration  by  Earth  and 
Nachtigal  about  fifty  years  ago,  Captain  Tilho 
finds  that  the  lake  has  decreased  considerably 
in  area,  the  loss  being  about  a  million  hectares, 
— about  two  and  one-half  million  acres.  Its 
present  size  is  nearly  20,000  square  kilometers, 
or  4,500  square  miles, — almost  half  the  size  of 
Switzerland. 

Except  on  the  west,  where  there  is  a  definite 
shore,  Lake  Tchad  has  no  clearly  defined 
boundary.  In  crossing  the  region  one  may 
pass  from  clear  open  water  to  vast  marshes, 
showing  mudbanks  lined  with  scattered  weeds ; 
next  may  be   found   islands  of  meadowland 
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separated  by  lagoons  of  large  size;  then  per- 
haps inhabited  islands  intersected  by  wide  or 
narrow  canals,  which  cut  far  into  the  land  and 
show  innumerable  branches.  The  soil  is  rarely 
firm,  and  much  of  the  region  is  dangerous  for 
those  who  attempt  to  cross  it  on  foot,  because 
of  large  areas  of  deep  soft  mud. 

Like  Nachtigal,  Captain  Tilho  believes  in 
the  existence  of  subterranean  streams  which 
convey  the  water  of  Lake  Tchad  to  basins 
hundreds  of  kilometers  away.  In  the  case  of 
the  basin  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal  further  study  is 
necessarv  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the 
higher,  and  hence  the  source.  With  regard  to 
the  view  once  held  that  Lake  Tchad  is  reced- 
ing on  the  eastern  side,  but  actually  growing 
on  the  western,  Captain  Tilho  expresses  his 


dissent.  He  seqms  to  find  contraction  going  on 
all  around,  even  on  the  west,  where  some  of 
the  villages,  evidently  once  upon  the  actual 
shore,  are  now  quite  far  back  from  the  water. 
Thus,  of  what  used  to  be  a  vast  mid-African 
•  sea,  there  now  remains  only  a  pestilential 
swamp.  Is  it  to  disappear  entirely,  like  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah?  Or  is  this  slow 
drying  up  only  a  part  of  a  cyclic  change  of 
climate?  Places  were  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  by  the  natives,  which, 
during  the  past  eighty  years,  had  passed,  they 
said,  from  a  condition  of  drv  basins  to  one  of 
lagoons.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  according 
to  Captain  Tilho,  that  the  variations  in  the 
size  of  Lake  Tchad  are  periodic  over  long 
spaces  of  time,  how  long  are  yet  unknown. 


THE    WONDERS    OF    CELLULOSE. 


**TpHE  organic  archct>'pe  of  conservatism," 
— this  is  the  metaphorical,  scientific 
definition  of  cellulose  given  by  Dr.  Robert 
Kennedy  Duncan,  professor  of  industrial 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  in  an 
article  in  the  current  Harper  s,  the  fourth  of  a 
series  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Commerce." 
Cellulose,  he  continues,  is  *'  too  thorough  a 
morsel  for  time  to  swallow;  when  pure,  it 
rusts  not,  neither  does  it  decay,  and  it  can 
endure  throughout  all  generations." 

This  substance.  Dr.  Duncan  goes  on  to  in- 
form us,  is  the  commonest  of  common  things. 
It  forms,  when  dr>',  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  world.  The 
greater  part  of  plant  formation  is  cellulose. 
This  substance  is  the  structural  basis  of  the 
plant, — the  skeleton  of  it.  What  it  is  actually 
we  do  not  know,  except  that  its  chemical  for- 
mula is  generally  indicated  by  the  expression 
Cfl  Hjo  O5.  These  are  the  proportions  by 
weight,  but  what  is  the  actual  intrinsic  value 
of  each  of  these  elements  we  know  not,  nor 
can  the  substance  be  analyzed.  Cellulose  sub- 
stances and  compounds  are  not  crystalline. 

They  are  either  amorphous  or  jellylike  sub- 
stances.— called  "  colloids "  in  the  lecture-room 
and  "messes"  in  the  laboratory, — substances  up 
to  within  a  year  or  two  impossible  to  deal  with, 
and  left,  for  the  most  part,  severely  alone.  All 
this  indicates  that  however  interesting  this  cel- 
lulose is  as  the  structural  basis  of  life,  and  how- 
ever important  it  may  be  to  us  to  build  it  up  and 
split  it  down,  cellulose  research  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. 

From  the  standpoint  of  industrial  utility, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  value  of  cellulose. 


First  in  importance,  says  Dr.  Duncan,  is  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  conception  of  the 
average  man  is  that  paper  is  made  of  ''  rags." 
This  answer,  however,  is  absurdly  inadequate, 
for  "  not  in  the  entire  world  does  there  exist 
one  one-thousandth  part  of  the  rags  necessary 
for  the  world's  paper."  The  great  bulk  of 
paper  used  to-day  is  made  from  the  substance 
of  woody  fiber  known  as  cellulose  X,— other- 
wise known  as  wood  fiber.  Cellulose  is  avail- 
able from  both  wood  and  cotton,  but,  in 
general,  says  Dr.  Duncan,  the  cruder  forms 
of  paper, — that  used  in  boxes,  for  wrapping, 
and  for  the  bulk  of  newspapers, — is  made,  not 
of  rags,  but  of  disintegrated  deal  boards 
pounded  and  mashed  and  amalgamated  into 
paper.  A  good  deal  of  chemical  wood  pulp, — 
that  is,  wood  from  which  the  incrusting  im- 
purities have  been  chemically  removed  and 
which  then  consists  of  almost  pure  cellulose, — 
is  used  for  the  paper  upon  which  periodiods 
are  printed.  This  chemical  process,  by  the 
sulphite  method,  is  described  as  follows : 

Factories  using^this  method  exist  nearly  always 
in  the  neighborhood  of  pine  forests  and  deposits 
of  iron  pyrites.  The  sulphur  dioxide  obtained  by 
roasting  the  pyrites  is  passed  up  through  a  high 
tower  packed  with  limestone,  down  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  trickles.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  burnt  sulphur  gas  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  lime,  and  ultimately  constitutes  a 
liquid  consisting  partly  of  free  sulphurous  acid  and 
partly  of  bisulphite  of  lime.  Th's  liquid  passes 
into  a  "  digester,"  filled  with  wooden  chips,  where, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  ti7*  C.  it  attacks  and 
demolishes  everything  in  the  wood  but  cellulose. 
The  cellulose  is  thus  left  free  and  uncombined 
and,  after  being  bleached  by  chloride  of  lime,  pure. 
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t  passes  as  cellulose  to  the  paper  factories, 
rges  there  as  paper  for  books  so  good  that 
expert  can  tell  the  difference  between  it 
per  made  from  the  cellulose  of  rags.  To 
extent  are  the  forests  of  our  country  be- 
t  up  into  newspapers  and  books  that  it  ur- 
xiuires  supervision;  the  only  comfort,  ap- 
being  that  there  is  a  cycle  of  reaction  by 
e  newspapers  and  books  will  ultimately  be 
r  will  decay,  into  carbon  dioxide,  which 
al»orbed  by  the  forest  into  new  wood, 
ill  appear  again  as  newspapers  and  books 
fMJfi.  For  the  cellulose  from  wood  is  dif- 
"om  the  cellulose  from  cotton  or  linen, — 
.ecay,  or  at  any  rate  it  may  decay. 

ing,  then,  to  cotton,  Dr.  Duncan 
rnthusiastic  over  the  degree  of  perfec- 
which  the  use  of  cellulose  in  this  di- 
has  been  brought.  He  gives  this  fact 
ing  cotton  manufacture  discovered  by 
n  John  Mercer  some  years  ago: 

iece  of  cotton, — which,  it  must  be  undcr- 
i  pure  cellulose, — ^be  placed  in  a  strong 
of  caustic  soda,  the  soda  causes  the  ccllu- 
mite  with  a  molecule  of  water,  the  cotton 
nearly  20  per  cent.,  it  becomes  nearly  50 

stronger,  and  it  takes  on  a  greater  dyeing 

But  this  is  not  all;  if,  now,  the  cotton 

5  stretched  tightly  upon  a  framework  so 

shrinkage  mentioned  above  cannot  take 
e  soda  solution  brings  about  a  transforma- 
its  constituent  libers  in  such  a  way  that 
ic  assumes  over  its  surface  a  silken  sheen. 
utiful  fabrics  so  manufactured  are  known 
prized  cotton,  and  this  manufacture  now 

to  an  enormous  industry. 

nsidering  the  cotton  supply  of  cellulose, 
t  not  forget  other  plant  sources,  such 
y  jute,  ramie,  and  hemp, 
ng  up  the  consideration  of  cellulose 
ic  standpoint  of  a  chemically  active 
>r.  Duncan  records  the  number  of  com- 
combinations  with  other  chemicals  pos- 
th  this  mysterious  substance.  It  is  used 
inized  fiber,  by  soaking  paper  in  four 
s  weight  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
c  in  zinc  chloride.  A  preparation  of 
used  to  make  fabrics  waterproof  and 
:  from  the  attack  of  insects  and  mildew. 

of  the  heavy  coverings  used  for  express 
and  "  busses  "  are  made  of  these  "  Wil- 
goods, — so  called  from  the  town  in  which 
;>any  has  its  seat.  If  the  fabrics  so  treated 
jd  or  pressed  together  when  in  the  gcla- 


f'nized  condition,  they  become  welded  to  form  an 
extraordinarily  thick  and  resistant  texture.  During 
the  South  African  war  compound  papers  of  this 
mainifacture  were  employed  as  barricades,  for  they 
are  bullet-proof.  Under  proper  conditions  of 
treatment,  cellulose  will  dissolve,  also,  in  acetic 
acid  (acetic  anhydride)  with  the  formation  of  a 
viscous  liquid  which  dries  into  films  of  great 
tenacity  and  high  luster.  Owing  to  its  waterproof 
character  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  this  cellulose  acetate  provides  a 
splendid  insulating  material  for  electrical  wires, 
and  its  manufacture  for  this  purpose  is  now  an 
established  industr>'. 

Viscose  is  a  valuable  chemical  product  of 
cellulose.  It  is  used  for  making  the  stoppers 
of  bottles  and  for  other  purposes  where  it  is 
ncccssar}'  to  hermetically  seal  any  receptacle. 
Further,  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  cellulose 
cotton  we  have  cellulose  hexanitrate,  or,  more 
commonly,  gun-cotton, — a  high  explosive 
sometimes  modified  until  it  becomes  blasting 
gelatine  and  the  smokeless  powder  used  in  war. 
In  another  form,  when  the  lower  nitrates  of 
cellulose  arc  dissolved  in  camphor,  ether,  or 
alcohol,  we  have  collodion,  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  medicine,  as  a  substitute  for  sticking 
plaster,  for  bandages,  and  in  photography. 
These  same  lower  nitrates,  when  dissolved  in 
solid  camphor  and  alcohol,  under  proper  heat 
and  pressure,  can  be  worked  like  rubber. 
Then  they  become  the  celluloid  of  commerce, 
the  uses  of  which  arc  manifold  and  too  well 
known  to  mention. 

A  detailed  description,  in  chemical  terms,  of 
the  process  of  manufacturing  artificial  silk 
from  cellulose  follows.  This  artificial  silk  is 
used  in  making  braids.  It  is  more  brilliant 
than  natural  silk.  It  is  also  used  largely  for 
covering  electric  wires. 

While  the  subject  of  cellulose  is  still  a  mys- 
terious, unknown  one  to  us,  the  industries 
already  based  upon  known  properties  of  this 
substance  are  of  immense  Value  to  commerce. 
On  this  poiht  says  Dr.  Duncan,  in  conclusion : 

A  pine  tree  is  worth  $10  a  ton ;  cut  and  stripped 
it  is  worth  $15;  boiled  into  pulp  it  is  worth  $40; 
bleached  it  is  worth  $55;  which,  turned  into  vis- 
cose and  spun  into  silk,  is  worth  $5500.  From 
these  data  it  is  seen  that  cellulose  has  interesting 
possihilities.  Vet  so  far  we  have  entered  but  on 
the  fringe  of  its  possibilities. 
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BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS  IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


I  Men  and  Women  of  the  Hour. — To  the  Sep- 
tember Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  con- 
tributes some  interesting  notes  on  the  careers  and 
personalities  of  the  winners  of  the  Nobel  prizes 
awarded  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  science, 
and  international  peace,  together  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  the  donor,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  inventor  of  nitroglycerine  and 
dynamite,  and  was  influenced  in  establishing  these 
magnificent  prizes  by  the  writings  of  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner. — Under  the  rather  flippant  title, 
"Chicago's  Five  Maiden  Aunts,"  Mr.  William 
Hard  writes  in  the  American  Magazine  of  the 
achievements  of  five  women,  who,  he  says,  "boss 
Chicago  very  much  to  its  advantage."  These 
women  are  Aliss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  who  insti- 
gated the  franchise-tax  fight ;  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell, a  trade-union  organizer  among  women; 
Mi«s  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  who  has  done  much  to  re- 
form conditions  in  the  charitable  institutions  of 
Illinois;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  "per- 
haps the  best  citizen  of  Chicago;"  and  Dr.  Cor- 
nelia DeBey.  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
— A  rather  intimate  sketch  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain,  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson,  ap- 
pears in  the  September  McClure's.  This  article, 
written  since  the  marriage  and  narrow  escape  of 
the  royal  pair  from  a  hideous  death,  contains  many 
particulars  about  Princess  Ena,  or  Queen  Vic- 
toria, as  she  is  now  called,  which  will  be  quite 
new  to  most  American  readers. — In  Appleton's 
Magazine,  Mr.  Cliff'ord  Howard  writes  of  Sena- 
tor Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  whom  he  aptly 
characterizes  as  "the  American  from  the  soil." 
Mr.  Howard's  article  quite  accurately  epitomizes 
the  changed  attitude  of  many  Americans  toward 
the  South  Carolina  statesman  who,  ten  years  ago, 
was  introduced  to  the  United  States  Senate  as 
the  hero  of  the  pitchfork. — In  the  current  World's 
Work,  Mr.  Zach  McGhee  has  an  article  on  Senator 
Tillman,  whom  he  calls  the  smasher  of  tra- 
ditions.— Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips,  continuing 
in  the  Cosmopolitan  his  series  of  character 
sketches  entitled  "The  Treason  of  the  Senate." 
has  chosen  for  the  September  installment  of  his 
invective  Mr.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Lod^e 
and  Mr.  Crane,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Foraker  is 
characterized  as  an  out-and^ut  "  railroad  Sen- 
ator,'' Mr.  Lodge  as  a  machine  politician  disguised 
as  a  "  gentleman  scholar."  and  Mr.  Crane  as  the 
favorite  of  Senator  Aldrich.— "  A  *  Bad  Man '  Who 
Made  Good  "  is  the  significant  title  of  a  sketch 
of  Benjamin  F.  Daniels  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  by  Edwin  B.  Ferguson.  Daniels,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  man  whose  nomination 
bv  President  Roosevelt  for  the  oflice  of  United 
States  Marshal  of  Arizona  caused  much  criticism 
five  years  ago,  when  it  appeared  that  Daniels  once 
served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  The  President 
withdrew  the  appointment  at  the  time,  but  last 


March,  having  become  clearly  convinced  that 
Daniels  was  a  fit  man  for  the  office,  he  again  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  marshalship.  The  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  Daniels  is  now 
a  fully  commissioned  officer.  In  the  course  of  his 
sketch  Mr.  Ferguson  makes  deaf  the  President's 
justification  in  this  action. — The  current  World's 
Work  contains  three  noteworthy  articles  on  well- 
known  men  and  women  of  the  hour.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Lindon  W.  Bates,  which  has  been  so  help- 
ful in  securing  Galveston  from  floods  and  m 
dredging  the  Volga  River  in  Russia,  is  sketched  by 
Mr.  French  Strother,  under  the  title:  "An  En- 
gineer of  World-Wide  Successes."  The  article  is 
illustrated  and  concludes  with  a  description  of 
Mr.  Bates'  original  plans  for  a  lock  canal  at  Pan- 
ama. Mr.  McGhee  s  article  on  Senator  Tillman 
has  been  already  noted.  A  sympathetic,  appreci- 
ative sketch  of  Mr.  David  Lubin  and  his  work, 
by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  tells  the  story  of  the 
self-made  California  merchant  who  originated  the 
movement  for  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. A  portrait  of  Mr.  Lubin  accompanies  the 
article. — Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  "  is  not  a 
force  in  prospect,  but  a  force  in  being."  He  has 
revolutionized  American  journalism,  and  one 
might  as  weir  attempt  to  ignore  the  weather  as  to 
attempt  to  ignore  Mr.  Hearst.  These  are  the 
dicta  of  Mr.  James  Creelman,  who  writes  a 
snappy,  picturesque  sketch  of  the  journalist-con- 
gressman in  the  current  Pearson's,  under  the  title : 
"The  Real  Mr.  Hearst."  The  article  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

Footnotes  of  History. — In  Scribner's  for  Sep- 
tember appears  the  first  of  three  papers  on  "  The 
First  Forty  Years  of  Washington  Society."  made 
up  from  the  diaries  and  family  letters  of  Mar- 
garet Bayard  Smith,  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt. 
The  initial  paper,  entitled  "  Washin^on  in  Jeffer 
son's  Time,'  contains  many  entertaming  reminis- 
cences of  the  capital  city  at  that  period  of  its  ex- 
istence when  it  had,  as  Mr.  Hunt  remarks,  a  so- 
ciety more  definite  and  real  than  it  has  come  to 
have  in  later  days.  The  latter  part  of  the  paper 
records  visits  and  conversations  with  the  Madi- 
sons  at  their  country  home  Montpelier. — "  One  of 
Franklin's  Friendships" — ^that  with  Madame  De 
Brillon  during  the  years  1776-89 — is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  contr'bution  to  Harper's  by  Worth- 
ington  Chauncey  Ford.  The  article  is  based  on 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence.  Mme.  de 
Brillon  was  a  vivacious  French  woman  with  whom 
Franklin  became  very  well  acquainted  in  Paris. — 
In  the  Century,  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 
gives  a  popular  account  of  "A  Religion  Nearly 
Three  Thousand  Years  Old,"  the  so-called  Per- 
sian Fire  Worshipers  of  Yezd.  Professor  Jadc- 
son  has  made  original  studies^  in  the  Orient,  and 
acquired  at  first  hand  much  fresh  information  con- 
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ing  this  ancient  cult. — In  the  same  number  of 
Century,  Henry  R.  Elliot  describes  the  famous 
;tack  prayer-meeting  at  Williams  College  in 
',  from  which  dates  the  modern  movement  for 
ign  missions.  The  centennial  anniversary  of 
event  will  be  observed  this  fall  at  Williams- 
1. — In  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Mr.  Alfred 
ry  Lewis  continues  his  "Story  of  Andrew 
:son,"  into  which  he  has  succeeded  in  weaving 
eat  number  of  verified  historical  incidents. — 
lore  modem  epic  is  sung  by  C.  P.  Connolly, 

tells  in  McClure's  the  story  of  the  develop- 
t  of  the  Montana  copper  industry  and  the  be- 
ing of  the  famous  Clarke-Daly  feud. — Mr. 
ler  Saint-Gaudens  contributes  to  the  Metro- 
an  a  character-sketch  historical  article  apropos 
he  centennial  of  the  death  of  Charles  James 
,  the  British  advocate  for  the  American  colo- 

during  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  who  died 
•eptember,  1806.  A  portrait  reproduced  from 
>ld  engraving  supplements  the  interest  of  his 
rle. — Much  the  same  kind  of  a  sketch,  with 
Dn  Burr  as  a  subject,  is  begun  in  Pearson's 
!\lfred  Henry  Lewis,  under  the  title :  **  The 
lance  of  Aaron  Burr."  The  first  installment 
ists  of  two  chapters,  illustrated,  treating  of 
Burr  love-story  which  centered  around  Theo- 
a  Prevost. — A  chronicle  of  historical  incidents 
rh  have  for  their  turning  point  some  "  Costly 
rlessness," — such  as  the  overturning  of  the 
;cd  lamp  by  the  Chicago  cow,  which  started 
great  fire,  and  other  less-known  incidents, — 
ontributed  to  the  Grand  Magazine  by  T.  C. 
gcs. 

a  Art  and  Artists. — Considering  under  this 
Tal  head  painting,  literature,  and  the  drama, 
personalities  connected  with  these  branches  of 
we  find  a  number  of  interesting  art'cles  in 
rurrent  periodicals.  In  Scribner's,  Mr.  William 
ton  has  a  finely  illustrated  tribute  to  "  East- 

Johnsort,  Painter."  In  the  career  of  the 
t  Johnson,  says  this  writer,  "there  seem  to 
:  been  exemplified  the  natural  results  of  the 
bination  of  an  innate  talent  so  positive  that  it 
cely  had  need  of  the  usual  training  in  the 
ols,  and  of  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  was 
illy  out  of  the  common." — In  Harper's  we 
;  reproduced  a  hitherto  unknown  portrait  of 
isborough,  engraved  on  wood  by  Henry  Wolf 
I  the  original  painting,  with  some  appreciative 
ment  by  W.  Stanton  Howard. — In  Apple  ton's 
asine,  Mr.  S.  Decatur  Smith,  Jr.,  comments 
•cstingly  upon  a  nurtiber  of  rare  portraits  of 
oleon. — The  first  seventeen  pages  of  Munsey's 
taken  up  with  a  finely  illustrated  art'cle,  in 
on  Franz  von  Lenbach,  by  Christian  Brinton. 

the  same  magazine,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Conway 
jsses  the  artistic  advance  of  photography, 
rr  the  title:  "  The  Artist  of  the  Camera."  This 
le  is  illustrated  and  printed  on  a  special  tinted 
T. — Sculpture  is  represented,  in  the  World's 
k,  by  an  article  on  the  wcrk  of  E.  C.  Potter, 
ributed  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lanier.  The  article 
lustrated. — The  Atlantic  is  true  to  its  literary 
itions,  and  contains  among  its  noteworthy 
Ics  for  September  one  on  *'  Three  American 
s  of  To-Day"  (William  Vaughn  Moody,  Ed- 
A.  Robinson,  and  Ridgley  Torrence),  by  May 
lair,  with  selections  from  their  verse  and  com- 
t ;  and  also  one  on  "  The  Power  of  Bible 
ry*"  ^  J'  H.  Gardiner.  This  writer  believes 
the  trumpet  tone  of  Bible  verse,  despite  its 


blank  form,  still  holds  the  emotions. — In  his  usual 
trenchant  style,  Mr.  James  Huneker  considers  Hen- 
rik  Ibsen  as  a  dramatic  poet  in  Scribner's,  while  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Alan  Dale  attempts  to  prove 
that  women  are  greater  actors  than  men,  and  in 
Appleton's  Frank  S.  Amett  discusses  hopefully  the 
prospects  of  some  contribution  being  made  to  the 
drama  by  college  students. 

Travel  Sketches. — As  usual,  Harper's  and  the 
Century  lead  off  in  respect  to  the  number  of  travel 
articles  of  the  American  magazine  type.  In  Har- 
per's appear  "  A  Little  Mexican  Town  "  ( Coyoa- 
can),  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier;  "Life  and  Sport  in 
Nubia,"  by  Captain  T.  C.  S.  Speedy ;  and  "  Kent- 
ish Neighborhoods,  Including  Canterbury,"  by 
William  Dean  IIowclls. — The  Century  opens  with 
an  article  by  Langdon  Warner,  who  in  the  spring 
of  1904  was  one  of  the  younger  members  of  Pro- 
fessor Pumpelly's  archaeological  expedition  and 
was  among  the  first  Christians  (Russians  ex- 
cepted) to  accomplish  the  journey  to  Khiva.  Two 
other  descriptive  articles  of  more  familiar  range 
are  *'  The  Gates  of  the  Hudson,"  by  Charles  M. 
Skinner,  and  "  Down  on  the  Labrador,"  by  Gustav 
Kobbe.  Another  striking  feature  of  the  Septem- 
ber Century  is  the  series  of  drawings — "  In  the 
Anthracite  Regions  " — by  Thornton  Oakley. — Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow,  whose  previous  writings  about 
Panama,  based  on  a  superficial  examination  of 
conditions  on  the  Isthmus,  were  severely  criticised 
last  winter,  was  commissioned  by  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine  to  return  to  the  scene  of  operations 
and  procure  fresh  material.  It  is  stated  that  on 
this  last  expedition  Mr.  Bigelow  spent  six  weeks 
on  the  Isthmus,  giving  special  attention  to  what 
he  calls  the  "  human  side ''  of  Panama.  The  first 
installment  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  impressions  gained 
from  this  more  extended  sojourn  appear  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  September. — In  "  Salam :  The 
Story  of  a  Hausa  Slave"  (in  Appleton's  Maga- 
zine), Charles  Wellington  Furlong  describes  his 
travels  in  Tripoli  and  his  adventures  with  the 
Moors. 

Sociology  and  Social  Science. — In  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  Julian  Willard  Helbum  discusses 
the  question  of  intemperance,  under  the  title: 
"Can  We  Keep  Sober ?"— Prof .  L.  H.  Bailey, 
writing  in  the  Century,  notes  the  advance  of  edu- 
cation in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  in  the 
same  magazine  Dr.  Robert  Bennett  Bean  dis- 
cusses "  The  Negro  Brain." — In  Everybody's,  ap- 
pears Mr.  Merrill  Teague's  article  on  "  Bucket- 
Shop  Sharks ;"  an  analysis  of  "  How  the  Ameri- 
can Wage- Earner  Spends  His  Income,"  by  F.  W. 
Hewes;  the  chapter  on  Australia  in  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell's  series  "  Soldiers  of  the  Common 
Good  ;'*  and  a  complimentary  article  about  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  as  "  A  City  of  Special  Schools."  by 
Marion  Melius. — Rene  Bache  discusses  in  Pear- 
son's "  What  Easy  Divorces  Mean." — In  the  At- 
lantic, a  survey  of  "  Missionary  Enterprises  in 
China"  is  given  by  Mr.  Chester  Holcombe,  and 
Mr.  Hollis  Godfrey  discusses  "  City  Water  and 
City  Waste." — The  World's  Work  has  a  number 
of  articles  on  sociology  and  social  science,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Herbert  L.  Stone's  "  Why  Preventable 
Railroad  Accidents  Happen "  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Brooks'  "  Women  Improving  School  Houses." — 
The  Cosmopolitan  has  a  unique  feature,  consisting 
of  replies  by  schoolboys  to  questions  submitted  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  "  graft." 
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Business    and    the    Business    Career. — Mr. 

Sherman  Morse,  in  an  article  in  the  American 
Mdfiazinc.  entitled  "  The  Awakening;  of  Wall 
Street."  tells  about  the  new  methods  of  publicity 
used  by  the  j^reat  industrial  companies  of  capital, 
connnonly  kn(Avn  as  "trusts." — In  Afffflelon's.  Mr. 
A.  \V.  Kolker  discusses  the  submarine  diver  and 
his  carrr-r  a-,  an  economic  factor,  while  Mr.  Ches- 
ter lioicdmbe  has  a  long  article  on  "India  and 
the  Cjpitnn  Trade  in  the  Status  of  the  Far  East." 
In  the  Athnitic,  Mr.  Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln 
rliscus^es  machinery  and  labor  from  "  A  Manu- 
farliirer's  Toint  of  View."— In  the  ll^'orld's  Work, 
Mr.  Isaac-  I''.  Marcosson  has  a  sugKestive  paper 
r»n  "  P'xjilorinK  for  \ew  American  Crops,"  while 
Mr.  Herbert  \.  Casson,  in  Munscys.  tells  us 
••  I  he  Romance  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  America" 
and  Mr  Hurton  J.  Hendrick  «:ives  us,  in  Mc 
(  lure's.  *•  I  he  Story  of  Life  Insurance." 


Nature  and  Nature-Study. — In  Scribner^s, 
Ernest  'i'hompson  Seton  describes  **  The  White- 
tailed  Virginia  Deer  and  Its  Kin."  with  illustra- 
tions supplied  by  himself. — The  Cosmof>olitan  has 
an  article  by  Claire  Heliot,  on  **  The  Diary  of  a 
Lion  Tamer." — In  Harper's,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mc- 
Cook  has  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  on 
*'  Hunting  Wild  Bees,"  of  which  he  says  he  knows 
at  least  five  thousand  species.  Other  noteworthy 
articles  on  insects  are  those  of  Rene  Bache  (in 
the  Metropolitan)  on  "  Insects  from  Brobdingnag," 
in  which  he  considers  the  common  larger  insects, 
and  a  paper  on  "  The  Sense  of  Insects,"  by  John 
J.  Ward,  in  the  American  Magazine.  In  the 
American  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  N.  Wright  gives  a 
veteran's  account  of  the  traits  which  distinguish 
our  Western  lynx  and  lion. — The  State  of  Michi- 
gan, according  to  Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson,  in  an 
article  in  Appleton's,  is  **a  State  going  to  waste.*" 
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The  Cost  (in  Electricity)  of  a  Flash  of 
Lightning.  Savants  are  so  inquisitive  that  at 
liMies  their  curiosity  exceeds  their  power  of  in- 
vest ij-^ai  ion.  An  engineer  of  Brussels  has  at- 
lempled  to  determine,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Amuiltw  (I'aris),  what  it  would  cost  man  to  pro- 
dnre  I  ghtning.  As  all  lightning  is  not  alike,  he 
\\%vt\  his  choice  upon  a  medium  flash.  By  measur- 
nig  the  magnetism  of  certain  rocks  formed  of  iron 
niineiaU.  he  estimated  that  the  electric  current  in 
JiKlilniiig  must  be  of  at  least  six  hundred  amperes. 
1  he  intensity  of  the  current  must  be  considerably 
hi  longer  than  that,  because  the  rocks  selected  for 
llie  experiment  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
pjiire  win-re  the  lightning  struck.  To  avoid  exag- 
Heiiilion,  the  experimenter  admits  that  the  whole 
.imoiinl  of  atmosnheric  electricity  was  within  the 
liiiiil  of  ^7,077  kilowatts.  In  Brussels  the  cost  of 
nil  nidiiiiTial  kilowatt  is  50  centimes  (10  cents, 
AmeiK.in  money).  At  that  price,  a  flash  of  light- 
iniiH  would  vivA  its  producer  i.^.SSo  francs  (ap- 
pioMiii.ilelv  $.'.7<M)).  It  must  be  understood  that 
>H(  h  .III  r»lmMle  is  grossly  approximate,  because 
III  .HIV  uili  iil.iMoii  so  Jantastic  even  the  basis  of  the 
(.ill  iil.iiioii  I'.  ...nte«.tible.  But  any  thoughtful  esti- 
iii.ilr  >'ivr-i  uiiiie  idea  of  the  expenditure  of  clcc- 
liiiilv  m  ll»«*  pinduclion  of  atmospheric  phe- 
iioiih  iiii 

Coiilil  ll«ll«M  llmiRration  Be  Diverted  to 
lUlUii  rin«i'««loMii  in  Africa?— The  questions 
«.|  li.di.iii  loloiiu.ition  and  of  emigration  arc  al- 
^^.n  .  pii-.riH  in  Ibdhiii  thought,  and  m  the  .VM^ra 
iu/ ..'...♦.I  I  Koine)  II  an  article  by  Signor  Honato 
S.»,iii...»i.ililll  \NhMh  Heats  of  a  slightly  different 
iihiM  K  oMimriiimM  on  an  address  given  before 
\Us  \oloiu.d  liiilihite  he  treats  rather  discourag- 
KswU  »h*  UNO  iinii-illv  mrepted  possibilities  for 
Uii.uiikt  llh.  1U..1I  mniibep.  of  outgoing  Italians  to 
Ihv   bo^.ni  ys\  li.iU  .Old  10  tho  |»»"<M»affnt;on  of  the 

\U\  lull  Ml  unMHui'Mili  lo  Oie  United  States  or  to 

C0\    \ -n   -'«  t-  •»  7^%'heir  fnlf  : 

V    '  lu    I    W    ...mul.trd    to    the    nationality 
M      l»  V    -Hie      \\y\-   »-   ncrtiivlv    It-**   tnie   of 

m\S\y    »»»i«<uM   Ana  s^m^  ^^^  i'^vo  n  r  r  mloptrd 
UmWi]  *«l  lM»   m\^  *»t»  ivtnplrtrly  wwncd 


from  any  affection  for  Italy — indeed,  the  new- 
rich  are  often  ashamed  of  their  father's  national- 
ity, lie  discusses  at  more  length  the  second 
cherished  hope  of  the  Italian  Government  that  the 
Italian  possessions  in  Africa,  so  hardly  won  with 
so  much  blood  and  money,  may  be  ultimately 
prosperous  agricultural  regions  filled  with  Italian 
emigrant  farmers ;  but  his  decision  is  not  less 
against  this  dream.  He  points  out  that  the  really 
po.ssible  regions,  when  climate  and  soil  are  not 
too  unlike  those  of  Italy  for  successful  coloniza- 
tion, are  in  reality  very  limited  in  area,  and  would 
support  at  the  most  a  few  thousand  inhabitants. 
More  than  this,  he  believes  that  the  presence  of  a 
native  population  of  negroes  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  mixed  race  of  mulattoes,  his 
argument  being  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the 
only  people  capable  of  living  among  an  inferior 
race  without  intermarriage.  The  ancient  Italian 
conquerors  of  Gaul  amalgamated  with  the  native 
population,  and  the  Snanish  conquerors  of  Mexico 
and  South  America  have  left  behind  them  a  people 
of  half-breeds.  Is  it  worth  the  effort,  he  asks,  to 
establish  colonies  in  Eritrea  for  the  purpose  of 
owning  later  a  collection  of  mulattoes?  At  the 
end  of  this  somewhat  dispiriting  essay  the  author 
has  a  suggestion  of  his  own  to  make  which  is  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  late  conference  of 
Algeciras.  He  points  out  Tripoli  as  the  natural 
location  for  the  overflow  of  Italian  population. 
The  climate  is  healthful,  although  hot  and  dry; 
the  native  population  is  very  .scanty  and  composed 
of  nomad  Arabs;  the  crops  could  be  about  those 
of  Sicily.  As  to  the  method  of  acquiring  this 
region  the  author  disclaims  any  idea  of  violent 
methods  and  asks.  "  Is  not  pacific  economic  ex- 
pansion possible?  " 

Piercing    Steel    by    Electricity.— The    Zeit- 

schrift  (ics  I'crclns  Dcutschcr  Ingenieren  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  perforation  of  armor 
plate  by  the  combined  action  of  the  electric  current 
and  oxygen.  One  of  the  fields  (or  poles)  of  a 
battery  of  generators  of  fifty  amperes  was  at- 
tached to  the  plate,  and  the  other  field  was  at- 
tached to  a  copper  tubing  by  means  of  a  com- 
mutator. One  end  of  a  piece  of  flexible  tubing 
capable  of  resistine  a  pressure  of  thirty  at- 
mospheres was  attached  to  a  receptacle  filled  with 
oxygen,  and  the  other  end  was  attached  to  a  cop- 
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bing,  which  continued  it  and  consequently 
1  a  circuit  A  shut-off,  or  faucet,  similar 
controller  of  a  motor,  regulated  the  flow  of 
rrcnt  of  oxygen.  An  arc  was  formed  by  ad- 
g  the  plate  to  the  end  of  the  tubing  and 
3oving  It  backward  a  little.  The  arc  heated 
•tal  to  the  required  temperature,  and  at  the 
ime  fired  the  current  of  oxygen.  In  a  short 
he  metal  began  to  burn  and  to  run,  leaving 
wherever  the  action  of  the  oxygen  had  been 


Commercial  Opportunities  That  Den- 
is Losing. — A  Danish  political  economist, 
Ostrup,  contributes  to  the  Dansk  Tidskrift 
nhagen)  a  stirring  appeal  to  his  countrymen 
heir  commercial  opportunities.  Denmark,  he 
should  arouse  herself  from  her  contented 
Facement  as  a  humble  little  state  with 
ly  any  foreign  politics  at  all,  to  take  ad- 
je  of  the  special  opportunities  afforded  such 
countries  as  herself  of  "  doing  good  busi- 
abroad.  Her  very  smallness  protects  her 
the  envy  and  aggressiveness  of  the  great 
5.  What  a  Frenchman  would  grudge  a  Ger- 
nd  the  German  in  turn  the  Englishman  they 
joyfully  permit  to  a  Dutchman,  a  Portu- 
or  a  Dane,  and  in  the  near  future  Denmark 
nd  ample  opportunities  in  the  East  of  in- 
ig  her  activities  and  of  making  a  name  for 
f  without  rousing  political  suspicion  and 
sy.  But  this  sort  of  thing  should  not  be 
private  enterprise.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
)vemment  to  open  up  fields  of  commerce 
ibor  for  the  Danes  in  such  countries  as 
not,  after  a  generation  or  two,  completely 
'  the  emii?rant.  robbing  the  homeland  of  him 
is  sons  forever,  as  is  the  case  in  America, 
e.  having  once  made  a  hearth  for  him- 
lere,  he  rarely  returns.  The  emigrant  to 
Vsia,  to  Siam,  to  the  Levant,  would  always 
ack  to  the  homeland,  placing  at  its  disposal 
nercantile  experience  and,  haply,  also  such 
I  as  he  had  acquired  abroad.  Now,  how- 
t  is  to  private  initiative  that  Denmark  owes 
oreign  trade  and  industries  as  she  has.  It  is 
r  enterprise  of  a  private  individual  at  the 
ng  of  the  great  northern  telegraphic  com- 
in  East  Asia  that  she  owes  the  market  for 
ares  she  has  there ;  in  spite  of  which  she  has 
!rself  without  any  representative  in  Pekin, 
1  the  whole  Chinese  coast  possesses  but  one 
y  consul  sent  out  from  the  home  country. 
>strup.  therefore,  insists  first  of  all  upon  a 
nization  and  increase  of  the  Danish  consular 
?.  which  is  absurdly  inadequate,  and  a  weed- 
it  of  such  men  as  have  no  other  interest  in 
post  than  that  which  lies  in  the  title  and 
m. 

ts  About  the  French  Academy. — Emile 
r,  the  well-known  French  author,  has  just 
led  a  book  giving  a  complete  history  of  the 
1  Academy,  from  the  year  1634  to  the  pres- 
ic,  an  interesting  review  and  digest  of  which 
•s  in  the  Annates  (Paris).  Since  the  crea- 
:  the  Academy,  this  article  informs  us,  forty- 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been 
n-s  of  it.  Of  those  forty-eight,  fourteen 
ardinals.  nine  were  archbishops,  and  twenty- 
crc  bishops.  Three  members  of  the  Acad- 
telonged  to  the  reigning  family  of  France 
^oimt  de  aermont,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and 


the  Duke  d'Aumale).  Another  member,  M. 
Thiers,  was  president  of  the  republic.  Fifteen 
members  were  prime  ministers,  forty-nine  minis- 
ters, thirty-six  ambassadors,  twenty-five  dukes  and 
peers,  six  grandees  of  Spain,  and  thirty-nine 
'*  chevaliers  (either  of  the  Order  of  the  King, 
the  Order  of  St.  Esprit,  or  the  Order  of  St 
Louis).  Thirty  members  of  the  Academy  wore 
the  grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Twenty-four  of  the  members  were  admitted  to 
the  Academy  before  they  reached  their  thirtieth 
year.  Twenty-three  were  septuagenarians  when 
they  were  admitted.  Twenty-two  sat  but  three 
years,  although  they  were  academicians  at  least 
forty- four  years.  Fifteen  died  before  they  reached 
their  forty-fifth  year.  Eighteen  were  nonogena- 
rians  when  they  died,  and  two  of  these  last  were 
very  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  The 
academician  has  a  fixed  salary  of  1,500  francs  (ap- 
proximately $300)  per  annum.  The  members  of 
the  Dictionary  Commission  are  paid  an  annual 
personal  "  indemnity "  of  1,200  francs  (approxi- 
mately $240). 

The  Energetic  Italian  Attaclc  on  Malaria. — 

The  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  prints  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  Anti-malarial  League 
which  presents  a  picture  of  energy  in  combating 
a  public  evil  worthy  of  imitation.  In  the  Anti- 
malaria  League  are  organized  societies  which  cor- 
respond to  our  granges  among  the  farmers,  groups 
of  villagers,  alliances  among  country  doctors,  rep- 
resentatives from  every  class  and  occupation — 
this,  of  course,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
where  the  evil  is  so  terrible.  Angelo  Celli,  writing 
on  the  subject,  says:  "  In  the  war  against  malaria 
there  is  glory  for  the  private  soldier  as  well  as 
for  the  general ;  the  country  doctor  and  the  small 
farmer  are  in  the  front  rank  of  honor."  The 
latest  move  in  the  battle  is  the  publishing  by  the 
society  for  the  study  of  malaria  of  a  sort  of 
decalogue  for  peasants  in  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  the  disease.  This  is  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  dangerous  regions.  Its 
provisions  show  to  American  readers  how  well 
supported  by  the  government  is  the  movement. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  ten  commandments  are: 
I.  The  only  remedy  against  malaria  is  quinine, 
and  then  again  always  only  quinine.  2.  The 
quinine  prepared  by  the  government  is  best  be- 
cause it  is  pure,  put  up  in  convenient  doses,  and 
will  keep  its  efficacy  longest.  3.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered constantly  that  it  is  easier  to  prevent 
than  to  cure  malaria.  4.  In  malarial  regions  each 
adult  should  take  two  government  quinine  pills 
a  day  from  June  to  November.  After  the  first 
three  or  four  days  of  these  preventive  doses  of 
quinine  the  roaring  in  the  ears  will  stop.  5.  If,  in 
spite  of  these  regular  doses  of  quinine,  the  fever 
should  come,  six  government  pills  a  day  should 
be  taken  for  a  week.  For  babies  one  to  three  is 
enough.  6.  If  the  fever  is  very  bad  it  may  be 
broken  by  ten  pills  a  day  for  adults,  six  for  chil- 
dren and  four  for  infants.  7.  A  list  is  given  of 
occupations,  the  workers  in  which  have  a  right  to 
free  quinine  furnished  by  the  government.  8.  If 
a  peasant  removes  from  a  malarial  to  a  non-ma- 
larial district  he  is  entitled  to  enough  free  quinine 
for  the  journey  and  for  seven  days  thereafter. 
9.  Contractors  on  public  or  private  enterprises  who 
do  not  furnish  quinine  to  their  laborers  are  liable 
to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  lire,  and  in  case  of  death 
from  malaria,  where  no  quinine  was  furnished, 
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deiTMiity  as  though  the  laborer 

in  an  accident  on  the  work. 

i.  al;  the  p«.x.">r  are  entitled  to 

:o!niuiinc. 

the    German    Civil    Code. — 

c pendent  Ktri'iczK',  Mr.  F.  W. 
A»ry  oi  the  making  of  the  Ger- 
c  iraco-i  the  stages  from  1874, 
I  i»t  cloven  lawyers  \,'as  ap- 
inrtccn  years  over  their  work. 
>n  was  appointed  in  1888,  con- 
^cn  mn  merely  of  law,  but  of 
and  aijnculture.  On  this  was 
ivi.  laid  in  u^X^  by  the  Federal 

Reichstajj.  Mr.  Maitland  is 
ration  oi  the  parliamentary 
months  passed  a  code  of  2,385 
nli^  t\>rce  in  1900.  "Never,  I 
^  nmch  first-rate  brain  power 
•I  of  legislation ;  and  never,  I 

nat'on  s«)  thoroughly  said  its 
\  oi  law.  Yet  there  was  less 
Ik*  t>ver  a  Civil  Code  of  2.385 
will  be  talk  in  Parliament  over 
Fncu  I'Vench  lawyers  admit 
e  (ierman  to  the  French  Code, 
.*ely  followed,  .md  borrowed 
lule.  The  writer  observes  sar- 
in ne  or  other  we  may  be  able 
nc«ie  C*ode  -rational,  coherent, 
our  legal  chaos. 

Ill  and  HU  Famous  Father. 

Mler  in  the  Hdinburgh  Revicxv, 
ston  C'hnrchill  and  his  future 

says:     "Whatever  judgment 

ihe  career  of  Lord  Randolph 

\u\  dispute  the  great  literary 

son  in  the  brilliant  biography 

pnbl'C.  Courage,  originahty, 
with  inhnile  painstaking,  never 
»f  the  hritish  people,  and  this 
ine  extent  to  make  a  man  a 

In  these  respects  the  son  has 
m's  footsteps:  and  if  in  addi- 
is  which  he  has  inherited  Mr. 
piovcs  that  he  possesses  ccr- 
ich  Lord  Randolph  was  lack- 
to  work  and  cooperate  with 
len  ihey  are  not  his  subordi- 
r  oi  inspiring  the  public  with 
haracter  as  well  as  with  ad- 
kcrness  and  courage, — it  is  not 
the  height  to  which  that  son's 
iiise  hin».  A  man  of  moods, 
Mples,  cannot  he.  expected  to 
;e  ti>  the  .state.  To  excel  in 
I  not  suffice.  Lord  Randolph 
ly  K'fted.  Init  it  was  not  possi- 
ihe  part,  or  leave  behind  him 
great  statesman." 

I  Clod!— In  the  Hihbert  Jour- 
ne  essential  to  all  who  wish  to 
litest  developments  of  religious 
r  Lodge  makes  an  audacious 
le  a  new  Christian  creed,  and 
It  ill  more  audacious  suggestion 
onstruct  a  new  world  religion 
and  Buddhist  religions.  Very 
lett's  protest  against  any  affir- 


mation of  belief.  He  says :  **  Under  the  sanction  of 
the  Church,  belief  is  treated  as  something  that  can 
be  expressed  in  a  given  form  of  words,  at  stated 
moments,  or  as  a  verbal  assent  to  certain  truths. 
In  opposition  to  this,  I  hold  that  the  belief  de- 
manded by  Christ  cannot  possibly  be  affirmed  in 
\vords.  Man's  whole  life  is  the  only  true  expres- 
sion of  his  belief.  The  Church  cannot,  without 
the  gravest  risk,  permit  her  members  to  make  an 
unqualified  affirmation  of  belief  in  God."  Another 
article  full  of  serious  earnest  thought  is  Dr. 
Forsyth's  paper  urging  tiiat  the  doctrine  of  grace 
may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  of  the  Free  Qiurches. 
At  present,  he  says,  **  the  whole  economy  of  aton- 
ing grace,  while  not  den-ed,  is  only  kept  as  in 
some  houses  you  find  the  old  spinning-wheel  kept, 
in  the  warm  drawing-room.  It  is  not  a  more  ideal 
God  we  need,  but  a  more  real  God,  actual  in  and 
over  life.  We  want  a  God  real,  not  only  to  our 
thought,  our  piety,  our  devotion,  but  to  our  life's 
action,  private  and  social,  industrial  and  national. 
Our  first  want  is  not  a  real  religion,  but  a  real 
God  as  the  pract'cal  moral  power  in  life  and  so- 
ciety, whom  to  know  is  the  solution  of  life  and  the 
consummation  of  the  race.  We  do  possess  sin- 
cerity in  our  faith ;  it  is  reality  we  need." 

Six  Months  of  Liberal  Government  in  Eng- 
land.— Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  surveying  (in  the  Con- 
temporary Rez'iciv)  the  first  six  months'  work 
of  the  new  parl'ament.  pronounces  it  to  be  very 
good.  He  says:  "  Whatever  other  crimes  may  be 
imputed  to  them  by  political  opponents,  no  one  can 
suggest  that  the  government  has  failed  in  in- 
dustry. A  mass  of  work,  much  of  it  unsensa- 
tional,  but  most  of  it  requiring  industry,  research, 
and  practical  good  sense,  has  been  undertaken  by 
ministers  in  their  various  departments  or  by  com- 
mittees and  commijfsions,  and  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
statute  book  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Liberal  party  in  this  parliament  has  proved  itself 
to  be  as  practical  and  able  as  those  who  knew  the 
quality  of  the  candidates  expected  it  to  be,  and 
very  seldom  since  the  first  reform  hill  has  a  par- 
liament assembled  which  rose  to  a  higher  level  in 
debating  ability  or  administrative  capacity." 

The  Problem  of  Old  Age.— Doctor  Metchni- 
kov's  l>ook  on  **  Natural  Lack  of  Harmony  and 
the  Problem  of  Death  "  is  attracting  a  good  dea! 
of  attention  in  Italian  magazines.  The  Nuova 
Antologia  (Rome)  gives  a  very  interesting  review 
of  it  and  brief  summary  of  the  contents.  The 
first  part  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  disease 
and  with  the  imperfections  of  the  human  body. 
Doctor  Metchnikov  claims  that  the  old  reverent 
idea  of  the  theologians  that  the  human  body  is  1 
wonderfully  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  end  is 
unfounded ;  that  in  reality  the  human  body  is  most 
imperfect  and  bears  every  sign  of  being  in  a  state 
of  incomplete  evolution.  Hair  is  no  longer  needed. 
wisdom  teeth  are  but  occasions  for  discomfort, 
and  the  appendix  and  the  colon  sources  of  posi- 
tive danger,  the  one  for  its  liability  to  inflamma- 
tion and  the  other  for  the  mass  of  refuse  matter 
liable  to  putrefaction  which  it  keeps  in  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author,  for  all  his  pessi- 
mistic views,  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  science  of  medicine.  He  points  out 
the  immense  strides  made  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  during  only  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
gives  some  interesting  statistics  to  prove  his  point. 
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English  troops  in  the  Crimean  War  lost  15 
mt  through  unsanitary  care  of  wounds;  the 
:h  troops  in  Italy  in  1859  lost  17  per  cent. ; 
Icnnan  army  in  1870  lost  11  per  cent.;  the 
icans  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  6  per 

and  every  one  knows  what  a  mavellous  suc- 

he  Japanese  had  with  their  modem  surgeon's 

The  war  against  diphtheria   and   typhoid 

has  resulted  in  a  victory  almost  complete; 
;>ox  is  robbed  of  its  terrors;  yellow  fever 
lost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  battle  against 
rulosis  is  more  and  more  successful.  With 
ese  trophies  behind  it,  Dr.  Metchnikov  pre- 
that  medicine  will  shortly  turn  its  attention 
J  problems  of  old  age,  and  that  success  then 
ost  certain  after  a  time — ^will  mean  a  notable 
c  in  that  period  of  life,  and  a  lengthening  of 
n  life  by  a  quarter,  perhaps  by  a  third,  of  its 
It  duration.  More  than  this,  it  will  mean 
)ld  age  will  be  as  agreeable  and  painless  a 
i   as  youth.     Sickness   and   disease   are  no 

natural  then  than  in  middle  life.  Old  age 
i  be  the  natural  descent  of  the  parabola  of 
ra  life,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  feel- 
f  longing  for  repose  which  makes  death  de- 

ultimately.  In  other  words,  it  should  be 
)logical  and  pyschological  rather  than  patho- 
1.  Potentially,  man  contains  the  germs  of 
eat  a  natural  longing  for  death  and  con- 
cnt  with  repose  as  he  now  has  of  desire  for 
id  need  for  activity;  and  the  learned  author 
i  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
ted  science  of  medicine  will  have  developed 
istinct,  now  latent  only  because  of  the  strug- 
g^ainst  disease  which  is  almost  always  the 
I  of  life. 

Plea  for  the  Oyster    as  a  Cure  for  Ty- 

I. — From  Italy  comes  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
*T  of  the  bad  favor  into  which  the  oyster  has 
:ly  fallen.  In  its  "Biological  Notes."  the 
a  d'  Italia  (Rome)  prints  a  long  and  elab- 
scientific  refutation  of  the  crimes  laid  at  the 
of  oyster-eating.  Along  with  this  defense 
the  destruction  of  many  of  our  pet  super- 
is  about  the  oyster.  The  belief,  as  prevalent 
ance  and  Italy  as  with  us.  that  oysters  are 

to  be  eaten  during  those  months  without  an 
in  their  names  is  declared  to  be  entirely 
ut  foundation.  During  the  exposition  of 
at  Paris,  quantities  of  oysters  were  con- 
1  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
$t  without  any  bad  effects.  Further  than 
the  oyster  is  claimed  to  have  much  more 
ihment  in  it  than  is  generally  thought,  and 

to  the  great  ease  of  digestion  is  a  valuable 
the  use  of  which  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  through 
nded  prejudice.  A  long  series  of  laboratory 
ments  seem  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that 
w  diseases  to  which  the.  oyster  is  subject  do 
fiFect  the  human  organism.  There  remains 
>ssibility  of  the  mollusk  carrying  the  germs 
hoid  in  the  water  which  surrounds  it,  and 
,  though  harmless  to  its  own  life,  are  fatal 
nanity.  A  recently  completed  series  of  ex- 
alts conducted  by  Professor  Klein  in  the 
pol^tan  laboratory  in  London  sliows  a  new 
irprising  discovery. — namely,  that  the  oyster, 

all  warm-blooded  animals,  exerts  a  posi- 
bactericidal  and  antiseptic  action  on  the  ty- 


phoid germ ;  and  Professor  Klein  adds  that  if  his 
experiments  continue  to  show  the  same  results 
•*  it  will  very  probably  come  to  pass  that  the  oyster 
will  be  regarded  as  the  best  preventive  and  cure 
for  typhoid  fever."  Truly  an  astounding  volte- 
face  for  science! 

The  Tomato  as  a  Medicine. — In  the  Corre- 
spondant  (Paris)  is  an  article  on  this  subject. 
The  doctors  who  have  made  war  upon  the  to- 
mato, says  the  writer,  are  now  recognizing  their 
error.  Hitherto,  gouty,  arthritic,  and  rheumatic 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  eat  tomatoes,  because 
as  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  vegetable  world  con- 
taining a  greater  proportion  of  oxalites.  No  one 
has  been  permitted  to  eat  tomatoes  while  taking 
any  form  of  lithia,  and  prejudices  have  been  so 
strong  that  they  will  continue  to  be  cherished  by 
every  one  who  does  not  follow  the  medical  move- 
ment closely.  But  advanced  thinkers  in  medicine 
now  concede  that  the  tomato  ought  to  be  eaten 
freely  whenever  it  can  be  digested.  Armand 
Gautier,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences'  of  France, 
professor  of  chemistry  of  the  medical  faculty  of 
Paris,  recently  determined  the  composition  of  the 
tomato  by  chemical  analysis.  He  found  that  the 
vegetable  has  but  sl-ght  traces  of  oxalic  acid, 
while  it  contains  a  quantity  of  citrates  and  malate 
(salts)  which  recommend  it  to  the  use  of  arthritic 
patients  and  patients  suffering  from  kidney 
trouble.  For  that  reason,  doctors  ought  to  pre- 
scribe it.  Dr.  Moret,  of  Courlon,  writes  to  the 
Journal  of  Medicine:  "HI  order  my  patients  to 
eat  tomatoes,  I  have  reason  for  doing  so.  I  am  a 
complete  arthritic,  the  son  of  a  diabetic  and  lith- 
iastic.  I  am  lithiastic^  and  have  been  since  I  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  (I  am  forty  years  old  at 
the  present  time.)  Four  years  ago  I  began  to  eat 
tomatoes.  I  had  read  several  articles  defending 
the  tomato,  and  I  craved  it.  So  I  began  to  eat 
it, — at  first  timidly,  then  freely,  then  greedily.  I 
have  eaten  tomatoes  at  every  meal.  In  summer  I 
eat  them  raw;  in  winter  stewed.  Since  I  began 
to  eat  them  my  colic  has  disappeared.  My  idea 
is  that  the  war  against  the  tomato  originated  in  a 
fancy  of  chemists.  Doctors  forbade  their  patients 
to  use  the  tomato  because  of  its  acidity,  and  be- 
cause they  prescribed  it,  arthritics  and  diabetics 
took  fright.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  citrates  and 
malates  are  very  useful  in  lithiasis. 

Honey  Made  By  the  Bees  of  Europe. — ^The 
latest  statistics  gathered  by  Illustration  (Paris) 
give  the  following  figures  in  honey.  The  bees  of 
the  countries  named,  in  hives  numbered  as  below, 
shared  the  honor  due  to  the  achievers  of  such  im- 
portant results.  For  Germany,  the  figures  are 
1.910,000  hives  and  20.000  tuns  of  honey;  for 
Spain,  1,690,000  hives  and  19,000  tuns  of  honey; 
for  Austria-Hungary,  1,550,000  hives  and  18,000 
tuns;  for  France,  950000  hives  and  10,000  tuns; 
for  Holland,  240.000  hives  and  2,500  tuns ;  for  Bel- 
gium, 200.000  hives  and  2,000  tuns;  for  Greece, 
30,000  hives  and  1,400  tuns;  for  Russia,  no 000 
hives  and  900  tuns;  and  for  Denmark,  90000  hives 
and  900  tuns  of  honey.  About  6000  tuns  were  fur- 
nished by  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries 
where  apiculture  is  developed.  A  tun  is  a  large 
cask,  for  liquids,  of  varying  size,  but  generally 
holding  about  250  gallons. 
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HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

IN  •*  Picturesque  Brittany*'  (London:  Dent;  im- 
ported by  Dutton).  Mrs.  Arthur  II.  Bell  has 
given  us  some  seductive  descriptions  of  that 
beautiful,  artistic  country,  while  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Bell  has  supplied  illustrations  in  color,  giving  ex- 
cellent and  accurate  impressions  of  the  sleepy  old 
fascinating  Pays  dcs  Pardons.  The  Bretons  are 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  primitive  and  secluded  of 
French  peoples  and  this  writer  andartist  predict 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  their  seclusion  is 
broken  in  upon.  The  description  of  the  town  of 
Quimper  is  particularly  interesting.  The  author 
of  this  little  volume  found  that  it  was  difficult  to 
make  one's  self  understood  in  French  in  this  old 
Breton  town. 

A  remarkable  description  of  "  The  Idyllic 
Avon"  (Putnams)  is  given,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, by  John  Henry  Garrett.  The  volume  is  the 
leisurely  record  of  an  easy-going  pilgrimage  from 
Tewkesbury  to  above  the  famous  Stratford. 

The  late  John  William  Walshe,  F.S.A.,  was 
known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties on  the  literature  of  monasticism,  particularly 
Franciscan.  His  work  "  The  History  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Ass'si "  is  now  well  known.  Coincident 
with  the  discovery  of  his  papers  and  unpublished 
manuscripts  appears  his  biography,  edited  with  an 
introduction  (Dutton)  by  ^lontgomery  Car- 
michael. 

A  series  of  the  best-known  stories,  legends,  and 
traditions  connected  with  the  famous  San  Antonio 
Valley,  in  Texas,  from  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest  down  to  the  present,  have  been  collected 
by  Miss  Clara  Driscoll.  under  the  general  title 
"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Alamo"  (Putnams).  The 
book  is  well  printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  mar- 
ginal pictures  representing  scenes  of  old  Texas. 

Although  Mme.  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.  the  Span- 
ish realist,  is  one  of  the  greatest  women  novelists 
of  our  age,  she  is  but  little  known  among  English- 
speaking  peoples.  It  is,  therefore,  a  real  service 
to  literature  which  is  done  by  Annabel  Hord 
Secger  (and  the  publishers,  Funk  &  Wagnalls) 
in  bringing  out  an  English  translation  of  "  The 
Mastery  of  the  Lost  Dauphin/'  under  which  title 
this  George  Eliot  of  Spain  has  told  the  wonder- 
fully dramatic  life-story  of  Louis  XVII.  of  France. 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  a  biographical  note 
about  Seiiora  Bazan,  and  there  is  also  a  descrip- 
tive historical  introduction  by  the  translator. 

The  Duttons  have  imported  Ethel  Wedgwood's 
new  English  version  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Lord  of  Joinville."  This  quaint  old  chronicle, 
written  six  hundred  years  ago,  records  the  life 
and  adventures  of  King  Louis  of  France,  known 
AH  the  "  Saint."  w'th  particular  reference  to  the 
Rcvcnth  crusade  in  Egypt.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated W'th  reproductions  from  old  paintings, 
prints,  and  tapestries. 

Mr.  Richard  Arthur's  "Ten  Thousand  Miles  in 
n  S'acht  "  (Dutton),  which  took  him  through  the 
Went  Indies  and  up  the  Amazon  River,  makes  very 
interesting  reading  supplementary  to  our  Brazil- 


ian articles  in  last  month's  Review.  Mr.  Arthur 
has  a  knack  of  telling  his  experiences  pleasantly, 
and  has  taken  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
photographs,  which  are  used  to  illustrate  the  vol- 
ume. There  is  an  introduction  by  William  M. 
Ivins. 

The  recollections  of  the  New  England  mission- 
ary's family  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  embodied  in  a  volume  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Lyman,  entitled  ''Hawaiian  Yesterdays"  (Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  These  reminis- 
cences throw  not  a  little  light  on  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  political  conditions  during  the  trou- 
blous period  of  Hawaiian  history. 

In  a  book  which  he  calls  **  The  Glory  Seekers," 
Mr.  William  Horace  Brown  assembles  a  mixed 
collection  of  fact  and  legend  concerning  the  pio- 
neers of  the  great  Southwest, — Wilkinson.  Burr, 
Phillip  Nolan,  Colonel  Perry,  and  a  number  of 
lesser  frontier  lights,  including  several  Spanish- 
American  adventurers  of  the  border. 

In  the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series  (Put- 
nams), a  life  of  George  Washington  is  contributed 
by  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Brief  and  necessarily  condensed  as  such 
a  work  must  be,  Professor  Harrison  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well  in  presenting  an  eminently  read- 
able biography.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  of 
the  modern  lives  of  Washington  to  be  written  by 
a  native  Southerner, — one  to  the  manner  bom, 
who  appreciates  as  no  one  else  can  the  distinctive 
features  of  life  in  the  Old  Dominion  in  Washing- 
ton's time. 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  the  encyclopedic 
work  entitled  "  Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress,"  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis.  D.D. 
(Revell),  has  just  appeared.  In  notices  of  the  pre- 
ceding volumes,  the  general  character  of  this 
sociological  study  of  foreign  missions  has  been 
outlined  for  Review  of  Reviews  readers.  In  the 
twelve  years  dur-ng  which  Dr.  Dennis  has  been 
engaged  upon  this  great  task,  he  has  accumulated 
a  vast  store  of  interesting  facts,  most  of  which 
had  never  before  been  classified  or  grouped  in 
systematic  order.  The  present  volume  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  discussion  begun  in  the  preceding 
volume  on  "The  Contribution  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions to  Social  Progress."  The  work  is  supplied 
with  a  copious  index. 

The  "Grafton  Historical  Series"  (New  York: 
The  Grafton  Press)  opens  with  a  ser"es  of  enter- 
taining sketches  by  Charles  Burr  Todd,  entitled 
"  In  Olde  Connecticut."  There  is  abundance  of 
quaint  local  history  and  romance,  as  well  as  the 
fabric  of  more  serious  records,  in  this  interesting 
little  volume.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
chapters  on  "Whaleboat  Privateersmcn  of  the 
Revolution ; "  "  New  London,  an  Old-time  Sea- 
port;" "A  Revolutionary  Newgate,"  and  "The 
Probate  Judge  and  the  Town  Clerk." 

The  ancestral  homes  of  thousands  of  American 
families  are  assodated  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  history  of  that  val- 
ley, indeed,  is  made  up  of  the  family  records  of 
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ans  whose  present  habitations  are  now  far 
from  the  old  roof  trees.  The  annual  ob- 
e  of  "  Old  Home  Week "  in  that  part  of 
ngland  serves  to  keep  alive  the  memories 
ler  days,  and  this  year  the  publication  of 
M.  Bacon's  generously  illustrated  volume 
le  Connecticut  River  and  the  Valley  of  the 
ticut"  (Putnams)  will  undoubtedly  stimu- 
1  foster  a  new  interest  in  the  region.  In  all 
il  America  no  group  of  settlements  had  a 
icturesque  history  than  did  those  Connecti- 
rer  villages,  which  had  passed  through  a 
le  baptism  of  fire  in  the  Indian  wars  of  a 
before  the  Revolution. 

ON  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

current  volume  of  the  year-book  entitled 
I  Progress  "  of  which  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  is 
tor-in-chief  (New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
riy).  gives  important  statistics  bearing  on 
•wth  of  socialism  in  the  United  States  and 
lOUt  the  world.  There  is  also  a  particu- 
iteresting  analysis  of  religious  statistics, 
g  that  the  tide  of  church  membership, 
has  been  gaining  on  the  population  for  a 
'  past,  has  now  begun  to  ebb.  These  are 
ro  of  the  distinctively  timely  features  that 

•  in  this  annual  survey  of  economic,  indus- 
(cial.  and  religious  development.  The  book 
3f  fresh  statistical  data  of  the  highest  im- 
c. 

3Sthumous  work  on  religion,  by  Henry 
?st  Lloyd,  has  been  published  under  the 
rlan,  the  Social  Creator"  (Doubleday.  Page 
It  is  stated  that  the  material  included  in 
rk  had  been  largely  gathered  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
the  ten  years  preceding  his  death  in  1903. 

this  same  period  Mr.  Lloyd  had  investi- 
/arious  governmental  and  cooperative  ex- 
its, and  the  results  of  these  investigations 
reared  in  his  books  entitled  "  Labor  Copart- 
,"  "A  Country  Without  Strikes,"  and 
St    &gland."    It    is    evident    that    these 

by  Mr.  Lloyd  tended  to  confirm  his  own 
5f  reliijion,  which  could  not  be  dissociated 
is  social  philosophy. 

latest   text-book   of   economics    for    high 

is  the  little  volume  entitled  "  The  Prin- 
of  Wealth  and  Welfare,"  by  Charles  P. 
professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of 
Carolina    (Macmillan).    In  this  book  the 

attempts  no  more  than  a  simple  and  ele- 
y  discussion  of  the  more  important  prin- 
nvolved  in  the  production  and  consumption 
1th,  wealth  bweing  .considered  merely  as  a 
to  an  end, — ^a  means  to  human  welfare  in 
s  manifold  aspects.  The  last  section  of  the 
dealing'  with  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
n  a  novel  and  suggestive  way  of  such  topics 
)ay  and  profits  of  business  management,  the 
of  monopoly,  and  legislation  and  monopoly 
jmcnt. 

Practical  Programme  for  Working  Men," 
lias  been  brought  out  anonymously  by  Swan 
ischeim  and  imported  by  the  Scribners,  con- 
as  the  two  important  questions  before  the 
I  workingman  (i)  Is  public  ownership  wise 

*  and  (2)  To  what  will  public  ownership 
-morrow?  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
.." — (i)  the  book  of  exhortation,  (2)  the 
f  facts,  and  {3)  the  book  of  wisdom,  faith, 


A  convenient  account  of  the  British  system  of 
taxation  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based, 
together  with  some  of  the  leading  historical  facts 
in  its  evolution,  is  contained  in  a  little  volume  by 
G.  Armitage-Smith,  principal  of  the  Birkbeck  Col- 
lege (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.).  Minute 
discussions  on  controverted  points  are  ruled  out 
by  space  limitations,  and  only  broad  principles  and 
general  tendencies  are  stated.  American  students 
of  the  subject  of  ta.xation  will  find  many  interest- 
ing suggestions  in  this  little  treatise. 

A  scientific  study  of  "  Railroad  Rate  Control  in 
Its  Legal  Aspects  "  is  contributed  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Economic  Association  by 
Dr.  Harrison  Standish  Snialley,  instructor  in  po- 
litical economy  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
This  work  consists  of  an  introductory  chapter  on 
the  public  regulation  of  rates,  three  chapters  oh 
the  doctrine  of  judicial  review,  two  on  the  results 
of  the  doctrine,  and  a  concluding  chapter  specify- 
ing certain  remedies.  Under  this  head  the  writer 
suggests  a  plan  for  compensation  to  the  railroad 
for  property  taken. 

**  The  Battles  of  Labor  "  is  the  title  given  to  a 
little  volume  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright  on  the  William  Levi  Bull  foundation 
at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  The  book  is 
about  equally  apportioned  between  medieval  and 
modern  labor  battles.  Dr.  Wright's  account  of 
some  of  the  great  strikes  of  recent  history  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  he  held  a  government  position  at 
Washington,  which  brought  him  into  close  touch 
with  labor  leaders  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  editor  of  the  Irrigation  Age,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Anderson,  is  the  author  of  a  little  manual,  en- 
titled "  The  Primer  of  Irrigation  "  (Chicago :  The 
D.  H.  Anderson  Publishing  Company).  This 
work  is  what  the  title  indicates  and  deals  with 
the  subject  in  an  elementary  way,  beginning  with 
a  discussion  of  soil  in  general,  its  formation,  char- 
acteristics and  uses,  and  proceeding  to  an  account 
of  particular  soils  and  their  adaptations  to  varie- 
ties of  plants,  and  thence  to  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  semi-arid  and  arid  lands  of  the  Far 
West  and  Southwest.  There  are  many  practical 
suggestions  to  the  farmers  of  irrigated  lands,  re- 
latmg  not  only  to  the  methods  of  irrigation,  but 
to  the  culture  of  grains  and  t)lants  which  depend 
upon  irrigation  for  their  sustenance. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  his  exhaustive  treatise  entitled  "  The  Econ- 
omy of  Happiness"  (Little,  Brown).  Mr.  James 
MacKaye  has  attempted  to  give  us  '*  an  analysis 
of  common  sense."  "  It  is  easy,"  says  the  author, 
*'  to  destroy  the  dogmas  of  commercialism,  but  not 
easy  to  construct  a  practical  substitute  therefor." 
Difficult  as  this  is,  Mr.  MacKaye  essays  the  task. 
The  scope  of  his  work  may  be  inferred  from  the 
introductory  chapter,  which  states  the  **  problem 
of  happiness  "  and  the  *'  scope  of  common  sense." 

Professor  S'mon  Newcomb's  latest  work  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  entitled  *'  A  Compendium  of 
Spherical  Astronomy"  (Macmillan).  This  is  the 
first  of  a  projected  series  on  practical  and  theo- 
retical astronomy.  The  volume  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  determination  and  reduction  of  the 
positions  of  fixed  stars. 

Rev.  J.  Cosand,  who  believes  that  "there  are 
many  contradictions  in  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
the  universe,"  has  written  a  little  book  setting 
forth  his  "New  Theory  of  the  Universe,"  which 
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has  been  published  for  the  author  by  the  Metho- 
dist Publishing  House,  in  Tokio,  Japan. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  professor  in 
the  University  of  Berne  and  author  of  a  now  fa- 
mous work  on  **  The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nerv- 
ous D'seases."  wrote  a  work  on  "  The  Influence  of 
the  Mind  on  the  Body."  This  has  now  been  trans- 
lated from  the  fifth  French  edition,  by  L.  B.  Galla- 
tin, and  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

In  his  scholarly  work,  "  The  Analysis  of  Racial 
Descent  in  Animals"  (HoU),  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Montgomery,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  zoology  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  has  attempted,  he  de- 
clares, to  write  a  prologue  to  an  important  phase 
of  modern  biological  thought.  His  argument  is 
from  the  side  of  zoology,  and  his  generalizations 
are  based  on  the  results  of  the  latest  painstaking 
experiments  in  laboratories  and  the  field. 

Mr.  Charles  Hallock,  of  the  Washington  Bio- 
logical Society,  has  attempted  to  explain  *'  the  in- 
terrelation of  the  intellectual,  celestial,  and  terres- 
trial kingdoms,  and  of  man  to  his  Maker"  in  a 
small  volume  which  he  has  called  *'  Luminous 
Bodies  Here  and  Hereafter,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Metaphysical  Publishing  Company, 
New  York. 

The  author  of  the  little  volume  "The  Secret 
Life,  Being  the  Book  of  a  Heretic"  (John  Lane), 
is  too  modest.  The  excellent  style,  quaint  humor, 
and  shrewd  philosophy  certainly  deserve  to  have 
their  author  known.  All  sorts  of  topics  are 
treated  in  the  form  of  entries  in  an  imaginary 
diary. 

The  famous  "Guide  for  the  Perplexed,"  the 
great  work  of  the  old  Jewish  philosopher  Moses 
Maimonides,  has  been  retranslated,  with  revision 
and  notes  from  the  original  Arabic  text  by  Dr. 
M.  Friedlander.  This  edition  combines  in  one 
volume  the  three  volumes  of  the  original  edition. 
Most  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  have  been 
either  eliminated  or  transliterated.  The  work  is 
published  in  London  by  Routledge  and  imported 
by  the  Duttons. 

Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson,  who  has  been  well  known 
for  years  as  a  writer  on  nature  subjects  and  who 
has  made  a  deep  impression  in  England  by  his 
philosophical  essays,  attempts,  in  his  1-ttle  book 
-The  Religion  of  Nature"  (McClure,  Phillips)  to 
prove  that  there  is  noyconflict  between  science  and 
religion,  and  that  the  cruelty  which  we  seem  to 
discern  in  nature  is  an  illusion,  man  and  man  alone 
being  conscious  of  pain  and  suffering.  He  calls 
his  work  in  general  "The  Challenge  of  a  Free 
Thinker/'  and  sums  it  up  by  saying  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  human  soul  itself  as  taught  by  religion 
is  only  the  creation  of  natural  evolution. 

NEW   BOOKS   ON  POLITICS  AND  LAW. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  brought 
out,  as  number  eighteen  of  its  series  on  political, 
economic,  and  public  law,  Mr.  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones'  "The  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States,  Its  History  and  Activities."  This  is  a 
rathrr  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  history 
(if  our  '  trade  ambassadors  "  abroad  than  has  been 
uuhlinhcd  Iwfore.  A  study  of  the  systems  in  use 
in  tlic  chief  Fuiropean  commercial  nations  is  also 
included. 

In  c'ght  large  volumes  the  State  Department 
hail  broiiKht  out  its  "  Digest  of  International  Law," 
ct^nipiled  by  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore.  In  pre- 
IMtring  this  work,  which  took  years  of  application, 


Professor  Moore,  whose  accomplishments  and 
qualifications  have  so  often  been  stated  in  these 
pages,  analyzed,  digested,  and  epitomized  diplo- 
matic discussions,  treaties,  and  other  international 
agreements,  international  awards,  the  decisions  of 
municipal  courts,  the  writings  of  jurists,  the  docu- 
ments— ^published  and  unpublished — of  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  and  the  decisions 
of  State  and  federal  courts.  Copious  notes  and 
other  references  complete  this  monumental  work. 
Mr.  W.  Frank  Hatheway,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.. 
Canada,  offers  a  little  volume  of  essays,  two  of 
which  are  entitled  "  Canadian  Nationality "  and 
"  The  Cry  of  Labor,"  respectively  (Toronto : 
Williams  Briggs).  This  writer  has  an  abiding 
faith  in  Canada's  national  destiny,  and  urges  his 
readers  to  disregard  hereafter,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  names  of  Canadian  provinces  and  to  learn  to 
think  of  the  whole  country  as  one.  By  sounding 
the  note  of  patriotism,  which  he  defines  as  "  an 
appreciation  of  our  natural  surroundings  and  a 
reverence  for  our  citizenship,"  Mr.  Hatheway 
hopes  to  make  Canadians  feel  their  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens  of  the  Dominion. 

SCHOOL    BOOKS  AND  WORKS    OF    RBFBRENCB. 

"  The  School  and  Its  Life  "  is  the  title  given  to 
a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  vital  problems  of 
school  administration  by  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  who 
has  had  much  experience  as  superintendent  of  city 
school  systems  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.).  The  general  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show 
how  school  life  is  related  to  life  in  its  totality  and 
how  children  taught  in  school  should  be  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  "a  natural,  sane,  and  wholesome 
life,  free  from  all  false,  ephemeral,  and  artificial 
standards  and  stimuli." 

Fifteen  essays  which  won  prizes  in  a  contest 
initiated  by  publishers  in  1905  are  now  brought  out 
under  the  title  of  "Successful  Teaching"*  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company).  All  of  these  essays  are 
on  educational  topics  and  were  written  by  practical 
teachers.  Superintendent  James  M.  Greenwood, 
of  Kansas  City,  contributes  an  introduction  to  the 
volume. 

Mr.  Claude  Ellsworth  Johnson,  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
New  York,  has  prepared  a  little  manual  on  "  The 
Training  of  Boys'  Voices,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Ditson.  A  number  of  scores  and 
exercises  are  furnished,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the 
most  adaptable  sacred  and  secular  music  written 
especially  for  or  adapted  to  the  uses  of  boys' 
choirs  in  schools. 

The  first  volume  of  "  Nelson's  Encyclopedia,"  a 
work  to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes  under  the 
editorship  of  Frank  Moore  Colby,  of  New  York, 
and  George  Sandeman,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently 
come  from  the  press  (New  York:  Thomas  Nelson 
&  Sons).  Th's  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempt yet  made  in  this  country  to  produce  a  low- 
priced  encyclopedia  of  first-class  literary  quality. 
The  first  volume,  covering  the  entire  letter  "  A." 
and  "  B  "  as  far  as  "  Bedl  "  consists  pf  650  pages 
of  three  columns  each,  printed  froni  clear-faced 
type.  The  four  desiderata  that  the  publishers 
have  endeavored  to  insure  in  this  work  are  ac- 
curacy, completeness,  clearness,  and  guidance  for 
students.  To  each  important  article  is  appended  a 
select  bibliography,  as  a  guide  to  the  best  sources 
of  information  for  further  study. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE    WORLD. 


0,^  (,  The  insurrection  in  Cuba,  which 
ggftgai  in  August  had  not  seemed  for- 
"""''•  .midable,  grew  in  strength  and 
gravity  during  the  first  half  of  September, 
until  it  became  not  only  serious,  but  highly 
alarming  to  those  against  whom  it  was  di- 
rected. President  Estrada  Palma  was  not 
made  for  coping  with  revolutions.  Before 
he  became  president  of  Cuba  he  had  lived 
for  a  long  period  of  years  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  master  of  an  excellent  school 
in  the  (weet  and  peaceful  village  of  Central 
Valley,  Orange  Ciiunty,  Ne»'  York.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  seen  troublous  times  in  his 
youthful  days,  and  had  faced  them  bravely. 
Hr  had  taken  part  in  the  "  Ten  Years' 
War,"  that  began  in  1868,  and  in  1877  he 
was  for  a  short  time  president  of  the  rcvo- 
lutionary  Cuban  Republic.  He  was  cap- 
tured at  that  time  and  held  a  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards  until  released  at  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1878.  After  that  he  became  a  promi- 
nent man  in  Honduras,  but  soon  entered 
upon  his  quiet  and  retired  life  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  he  was  by  nature  a  man 
of  peace. 

PWHua  ■^^'li*"  the  last  Cuban  revolution 
flMif/f  apinst  Spain  broke  out,  in  1895, 
'"^'  Mr.  Estrada  Palma  was  its 
trusted  representative  in  the  United  States. 
To  those  who  knew  him  here,  he  always 
seemed  the  gentle  idealist.  He  wis  a  man 
of  broad  intelligence  and  high  probity,  of 
retiring  manners  and  very  diminutive  phy- 
sique. He  wa*  a  staunch  friend  of  the  great 
hero  of.  the  Cuban  revolution.  Gen.  Maximo 
Gomez,  and  he  was  also  esteemed  and  trusted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
These  facts  made  it  seem  especially  appro- 
priate that  he  should  become  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Cuban  Republic  when,  in  1902, 
our  government,  after  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  island  for  four 


GEXERAL    JOat    MIGUEL    GOMEZ. 

(CnndldBi?  of  (b«  CntMD  Liberal  Party  for  PtmI- 
d«ni  nsalnst  Mr.  Palm*,  at  tbe  lait  dectlou.  He 
claims  he  was  defeated  bj  fraud.) 


years,  withdrew,  in  order  to  allow  the 
Cubans  to  cariy  on  an  independent  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Palma  served  through  his  first 
term  with  credit  and  general  confidence,  and 
is  now  in  the  first  year  of  his  second  term. 
An  exceedingly  frank  article  on  the  Cuban 
situation,  written  for  us  by  Mr.  Athcrton 
Brownell,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Review,  and  it  explains  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  in  a  way  which 
some  of  President  Palma's  friends  would 
jirobably  dispute.  Latin -American  elections 
are  quite  different  from  those  carried  on  in 
Switzerland  and  Massachusetts.    It  is  very 
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possible  that  this  last  Cuban  election  was 
not  carried  on  with  scrupulous  fairness  and 
impartiality.  But  it  is  not  our  opinion  that 
any  facts  which  have  come  to  light  about  it 
would  justify  the  taking  up  of  arms  against 
the  administration  of  President  Palina. 
From  his  own  standpoint,  the  mistake  that 
President  Palma  has  made  has  been  in  his 
failure  to  provide  himself  with  an  efficient 
military  organization,  able  to  stamp  out  in- 
surrectionary movements  in  their  very  begin- 
nings. He  should  have  taken  lessons  from 
President  Diaz,  of  Mexico.  But  President 
Patma  has  tried  to  develop  Cuba's  resources 
and  has  seemingly  not  supposed  it  necessary 
to  prepare  for  such  emergencies  as  the  re- 
currence of  wjiat  President  Roosevelt  calls 
the  "  insurrectionary  habit." 

^^  Mr.  Palma's  reelection,  in  the 
tht  Treubit  summer  of  1905,  was  an  exciting 
'*'""■  affair.  Parties  had  begun  to 
crystallize  in  Cuba,  the  administration  sup- 
porters being  known  as  the  Moderates  and 
;  the  Liberals.  On  the 
'alma  was  Gen.  Mendez 
r  for  vice-president.  The 
for  the  presidency  was 
Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez.  When  election 
day  came  around,  the  Liberals  declared  that 
the  administration  was  controlling  the  situ- 
ation through  wholesale  fraud,  and  Gomez 
ordered  his  adherents  to  abstain  from  voting. 
For  a  more  complete  account  of  this  situa- 
tion,   our     readers    are     referred     to     Mr. 


Brownell's  article  on  another  page.  From 
the  date  of  the  election,  the  opponents  of 
the  Palma  government  grew  ever  more 
assertive,  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit  gath- 
ered force,  as  a  long  series  of  grievances 
worked  upon  the  inflammable  minds  of  the 
disappointed  and  the  discontented.  Mr. 
Palma  could  not  carry  on  the  government  as 
a  purely  personal  enterprise,  and  it  is  likely 
that  many  officials  of  his  admin istratioiv  were 
guilty  of  some  of  the  things  charged  against 
them.  It  was  impossible,  furthermore,  that 
the  portion  of  the  foreign  loan  that  was  dis- 
tributed to  veterans  of  the  revolutionary  war 
to  pay  ofF  their  claims  could  have  been  used 


their   opponents 
ticket  with   Mr. 
Capote  as  candidal 
Liberal   candidal 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  more  than  a  small 
minority  of  the  claimants.  Hence  much  un- 
rest, and  material  for  uprising, 

Ai  u*atk  Unquestionably,  President  Palma 
■jm*  '  relied  too  much  upon  a  general 
"■  recognition  of  his  honesty  and 
good  intentions,  and  also  was  overconfident 
as  respects  the  "  self-acting  "  character  of  the 
Piatt  amendment.  He  did  not  believe  that 
tlic  sporadic  outbreaks,  which  began  last  Feb- 
ruary in  a  small  way  in  rural  districts,  were 
symptoms  of  an  important  revolt  destined 
to  be  openly  led  by  prominent  men,  which 
was  to  cause  him  consternation  a  few  months 
later.  It  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of 
August  that  the  affair  took  on  the  propor- 
tion of  a  real  and  well -recognized  civil  war. 
From  being,  over-confident  and  treating  the 
affair  with  disdain,  the  Palma  administra- 
tion went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  be- 
came wildly  panic-stricken.  Its  appeals  for 
American  support  and  its  declaration  of  in- 
ability to  protect  American  interests  led  to 
the  landing  of  a  few  marines  in  Havana  on 
September  13,  While  Commander  Colwell 
of  the  Denver  acted  with  perfect  propriet>' 
under  the  circumstances,  and  was  fully  sus- 
tained at  Washington,  he  was  instructed  by 
our  government  to  withdraw  the  marines  at 
once.      President  Roosevelt    desired    to  give 


licad  (it  tbe  Insurrae- 


tlie  Cuban  factions  a  little  more  time  to 
compose  their  o*vn  differences,  and,  further- 
more, he  very  wisely  preferred  to  act  upon 
a  definite  and-  well-considered  policy  of  his 
own,  rather  than  to  be  drawn  into  a  military 
intervention  through  such  a  beginning  as 
was  made  when  this  first  landing  of  marines 
occurred. 

Pminent  ^"  September  14  the  situation 
Keoietwit  sgmiiihad  become  so  grave  that  Presi- 

"""  '*''  dent  Roosevelt  called  several 
members  of  his  cabinet  into  counsel  at  Oys- 
ter Bay,  and  at  once  issued  an  admirable  let- 
ter addressed  to  Mr.  Quesada,  who  holds 
the  post  of  Cuban  minister  to  the  United 
States.  This  letter  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  Cuba,  and  in  that  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  island  and  this  country. 
When  our  army  anil  navy  liberated  Cuba 
from  Spain,  there  were  large  foreign  inter- 
ests in  the  island, — English.  French,  and 
German,  as  well  as  American  and  Spanish. 
perfectly  protected  under  the 
jf     American     administration. 


SEKATOR  UANUBL  SANUUILLV. 


When  our  withdrawal  was  contemplated,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  these  interests,  Mr.  Root,  as 
Secretary  of  War,  gave  dose  attention  to 


kkAon 
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intervention.  The  President's  letter  declares 
the  imperative  necessity  of  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  hostilities,  and  expresses  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  independent  develop- 
ment of  Cuban  government  and  life. 
Among  its  significant  utterances  arc  the 
following; 

Our  intervention  in  Cuban  affairs  will  only 
come  if  Cuba  herself  shows  that  she  has  fallen 
into  the  insurrectionary  habit,  that  she  lacks  the 
self -restraint  necessary  to  secure  peaceful  self- 
government  and  that  her  contending  factions 
have  plunged  ihe  country  into  anarchy. 

I  solemnly  adjure  all  Cuban  patriots  to  baiul 
together  to  sink  ai!  differences  and  personal  am- 
bitions and  to  remember  that  the  only  way  that 
ihey  can  preserve  Ibe  independence'  of  their  Re- 
public is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ou'side  in- 
terference  by   rescuing   it   from   the  anarchy   of 

The  letter  was  widely  approved,  of  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  made 
a  profound  impression  in  Cuba.  It  had  been 
decided  in  the  Oyster  Bay  conference  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Taft,  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Havana,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bacon,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
who  has  been  acting  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  absence  of  Mr  .Root  on  his  long 
South  American  trip.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  General  Funston  should  proceed  at  once 
to  Havana  to  join  Mr.  Taft.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Funston,  as  an  adventurous 


\\\\*  Mihjei-t,  and  there  was  finally  drafted  a 
in'itu  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
wliiih  pive  our  government  the  right  to  in- 
irivriir  under  certain  circumstances.  In  our 
ln*<iH  "ith  Spain  we  had  assumed  obliga- 
tniii«.  mill  it  was  needful  that  we  should  con- 
tinue' til  liohl  ourselves  responsible-  far  such 
nirtuilriuniT  of  i:'"''"'''""^"^  ^""^  order  in 
CuKl  HN  \v"ulii  save  from  harm  the  personal 
itiid  |>M.|ic.tv  rinhts  of  foreign  citizens.  A 
tunhci  iiin.iilinn  of  our  withdrawal  was  the 
.iil.inliiin  by  the  Cubans  of  a  constitution  to 
whiih  nui  uovcrnmeiil  could  give  its  ap- 
,i„niil  Ml.  Root,  who  was.  pract^ally.  the 
iiibitei  in  llie  iitTiiir.  secured  the  addition  to 
,he  Cubrtn  t-nnMitutinn  of  the  significant 
iinil«  "I  llir  liemv  between  the  United  titates 

„„l  k-,.b.i.      This  part  of  the  Cuban  Consti; 
ttitiiui  i»  known  us  the      Piatt  Amendment 
on  itvoiunl  "t  the  iiss.K-ifition  with  it  of  the 
Inlr  Seniilur  Orville  H.  I'latt,  of  Connecti- 

<ut  who  WHS  i-liiiirinan  of  the  Senate  Com- 
niit'iee  on  Cuban  Relations. 

President  Roosevelt's  letter  has 
oj^ut  peculiar  importance,  in  that  it 
tMtHtfM.  pQ^gj  ^  the  first  official  mter- 
piTtation  of  the  meaning  of  this  right  of 


/< 


MR.  ROBERT  BACON. 
:   Anlslint  Serretiirj  o[ 
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young  Westemer,  had  served  in  the  Cuban 
revolutionary  anny  in  the  period  before  our 
war  with  Spain,  and  had  become  especially 
familiar  with  Cuban  conditions.  It  was 
thought  poeuble  that  Secretary  Root,  who 
was  then  proceeding  from  Peru  to  Panama. 
might  subMqfiently  stop  at  Havana  on  his 
homeward  voyage.  In  any  case,  it  was  hoped 
that  die  pretence  in  Cuba  of  high  repre- 
sentative) of  the  American  government 
mi^t  help  die  contending  parties  to  find  a 
way  by  which  they  could  reconcile  their  dif- 
ferences and  stop  the  fighting  of  their  own 
volition,  in  order  that  the  United  States 
might  be  nved  from  the  unwelcome  necessity 
of  unng  aimed  force  to  restore  order. 

jj.        The  outbreak  of  this  revolution 

ftg*y     has  been  a  great  disappointment 

to  many  of  us   who  had  hoped 

and  believed  dM  dte  Piatt  amendment  of 


itself  would  have  moral  force  enough  to 
keep  the  Cubans  from  resorting  to  arms 
every  time  they  became  restless  or  unhappy 
through  political  differences.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  if  President  Roosevelt's  letter 
would  have  the  desired  effect,  for  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  truce  would  be  declared  at 
once,  and  some  form  of  negotiation  for  per- 
manent peace  entered  upon.  But  this  good 
news  was  premature.  As  these  pages  were 
closing  for  the  press,  Mr.  Taft  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  in  Havana,  and  the  United 
States  had  dispatched  a  sufficient  number  of 
warships  to  make  possible  the  prompt  land- 
ing of  four  or  five  thousand  marines  if  such 
a  step  should  be  found  needful.  But  the 
revolutionary  leaders  were  trying  to  give  all 
possible  importance  to  their  position  by  dem- 
onstrating their  strength,  for  the  sake  of  the 
settlement  that  would  have  to  be  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States. 
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ment.  All  sagacious  men  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where knoH'  perfectly  well  that  the  Piatt 
amendment  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  an 
independent  Cuban  republic  a  possibilit}'.  If 
Cuba  is  to  be  annexed  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion in  America  that  such  a  consummation 
should  be  reached  through  the  ripening  proc- 
esses of  time.  All  that  Cuba  needs  just  now 
is  what  President  Palma  has  sincerely  de- 
sired to  bring  about.  It  needs  good  busines.i 
management,  absolute  peace  and  order,  full 
encouragement  for  the  investment  of  capital, 
an  abundance  of  well-conducted  schools,  fa- 
vorable tariffs  and  close  economic  connec- 
tions fvith  the  United  States,  and  a  long  , 
period  of  peaceful  development  of  asricul- 
lurc  and  industrj'. 

Tafft  Walk  '  ''^  presence  of  Messrs.  Tatt 
at  and  Bacon  Jn  Havana  had  imme- 
'""■"''■  diate' effects.  Hostilities  were 
brought,  to  an  end,  the  insurgents  in  for- 
midable numbers  resting  in  their  camps, 
while  the  government  ceased  to  transport 
supplies  or  to  use  forcible  means  to  end  the 
rei'olt.  Conferences  were  begun  immedi- 
ately, anil  important  leaders  of  the  opposition 
party  had  free  access  to  the  American  com- 
missioners. The  most  influential  leader  in 
presenting  the  cause  against  the  Palma  gov- 
as  Senator  Zayas,  who  is  the  presi- 


What  of  Naturally,  all  this  regrettable 
Cutia-i  trouble  has  started  afresh  the  dis- 
ommg?  (.yjsjon  concerning  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  annexing  Cuba  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Brownell's  article 
will  be  found  instructive  on  this  phase  of  the 
question.  It  is  obvious  that  annexation 
would  give  such  stability  to  economic  inter- 
ests as  to  make  it  seem  desirable  to  man\' 
persons  having  property  interests  in  the 
island.  Furthermore,  the  presumption  that 
annexation  winild  be  followed  by  free  trade 
between  the  two  countries  is  always  in  the 
minds  of  those  concerned  in  the  production 
and  shipping  of  Cuban  sugar,  tobacco, 'fruit, 
cattle,  and  other  products.  Nevertheless, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  to 
show*  that  the  recent  insurrection  was  fo- 
mented by  business  interests,  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate annexation.  The  political  groups  at 
the  head  of  the  contending  parties  in  Cuba 
must  both  of  them  perforce  profess  a  high 
quality  of  Cuban  patriotism  and  a  jealousy 
of  American  influence.  The  dominant  poli- 
ticians are  accustomed  lo  pretend  that  thcj' 
favored  the  abrogation  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
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it  the  Liberal  party;  while  the  chief 
man  for  the  Palma  govcmmcnt  was 
ez  Ciqtote,  who  is  Vice-President  of 
and  a  leading  lawyer  of  Havana.  The 
lis  demanded  the  absolute  annulment 

fast  elections.  The  situation  seemed 
•w  more  and  more  complicated  as  the 
lents  and  testimony  were  presented.  It 
1  liJiely  that  negotiations  would  have 

tinue  for  some  little  time,  h  hile  it  also 
1  probable  that  a  protracted  civil  war 
een  averted  by  the  prinnpt  steps  taken 
resident    Roosevelt.      Meanwhile,    the 

regarding  General  Funston  had  been 
ed,  and  instead  of  proceeding  immc- 
/  to  Havana,  he  was  in  conference  for 
1  days  at  WashingtMi,  evidently  with 
nee  to  the  prompt  transport  of  troops 
e  it  should  become  necessary  for  us  to 

Upon  a  military  occupation  of  Cuba. 
i  have  greatly  changed  since  we  invaded 

in  1898.  We  have  now  a  highly  efS- 
army,  and  at  Washington  we  have  a 
■al  StafF,-with  careful  plans  all  worked 

advance  for  any  such  emergency  as  the 
le  need  of  our  having  to  act  under  the 
amendment  and  maintain  order  in  Cuba. 
Faft  from  the  beginning  made  it  plain 

leaders  of  both  factions  that  they  must 
upon  some  method  for  a  peaceful  settle- 

of  their  differences,  under  the  very 
lie  penalty  of  losing  their  independence 
ther.  Yet  the  difficulties  w  ere  so  grave 
1  early  solution  was  not  expected. 


)N.   CHAKLES    E.    UTTLEFIELD, 


j^  The.  State  campaigns  of  a  year 
wiMui'  ^^  v^eie  full  of  encouragement 
for  plain  citizens  who  were  tired 
of  merely  nominal  partisanship,  sham  issues, 
and  domination  by  corrupt  bosses  serving 
predatory  corporations.  It  is  natural  enough 
that  in  the  present  season,  with  a  Congres- 
sional election  pending,  a  little  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  party  lines.  But 
there  is  already  much  evidence  that  a  healthy 
spirit  of  intelligent  and  free  action  is  permeat- 
ing political  situations  everywhere. 

jii^  The  election  in  Maine,  which 
ef^l'  ^°°''  '''^^  ""  September  to, 
"*■  resulted  in  Republican  victory  by 
a  greatly  reduced  majority.  Governor  Cobb 
was  reelected,  as  were  the  Republican  candi- 
dates for  Congress.  The  principal  issue  was 
the  everlasting  Maine  topic  of  liquor  prohibi- 
tion. The  Democrats  desired  to  have  the 
whole  question  reopened  by  submitting  it 
again  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  Republi- 
cans stood  by  the  prohibition  law  and  op- 
posed the  plan  of  allowing  the  people  to  vote 
upon  it.  Such  a  policy  as  prohibition  ought, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  reconsidered,  and 
the  Republicans  will  in  the  near  future  have 
to  yield  in  a  case  where  they  are  plainly 
wrong.  There  was  outside  interest  in  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr,  Gompers  and  other  labor 
leaders  to  defeat  Congressman  Littlefield, 
who  has  opposed  in  Congress  the  Anti-In- 
junction Bill  and  some  other  labor  measures. 
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who  were  well-seasoned  in  New  Hampshire 
politics,  and  had  reasonable  grounds  under 
ordinary  political  conditions  to  hope  ior  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Churchill,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  comparative  newcomer  in  the  State  ■  and 
although  he  has  served  for  a  term  or  two  in 
the  legislature  he  is  still  regarded  \s\  man\ 
ot  hts  fellow -citizens  in  the  Granite  State  as 
T  mere  summer  resident  But  in  the  course 
ot  a  brief  lively  campaign  Mr  Churchill 
and  his  supporters  surprised  the  natives  very 
tinsiderabj>  His  efforts  were  concentrated 
on  the  single  plea  that  the  political  life  of  the 
State  ought  to  be  delivered  from  the  control 
if  corporations  that  were  ruling  it  for  gain 
— <^pecialh  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
V  tem  Tiie  litw\ers  ind  newspipcrs  of  the 
State  were  in  large  part  retained  by  interests 
against  which  Mr  Churchill  was  contend 
ng  In  spite  of  everjthing  his  mofement 
f,rew  until  on  tl  e  ninih  ballot  in  the  con 
vention  he  came  w  ithin  a  few  votes  of  being 
the  successful  candidate  all  the  others  being 
far  in  the  rear  The  nominee  for  Governor 
IS  Hon  Charles  Fiojd  of  Manchester, 
against  whom  Mr.  Churchill  was  most  di- 
rectly opposed.  But  the  Churchill  men  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  principles  embodied,  in 
the  main,  in  the  platform;  and  unquestion- 
ably the  cause  of  reform  politics  has  won  a 
great  victorj-  through  this  plucky  fight.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  spared  the  responsibilities  and 
labors  of  the  governorship,  while  he  has  gained 
quite  as  much  prestige  as  if  he  had  come  out 
first.  The  Democrats  and  Independents 
were  entirely  ready  to  take  up  Mr.  Churchill 
and  try  to  elect  him  as  against  the  regular 
Republican  nominee,  but  this  suggestion  was 
not  entertained  by  him  for  a  moment,  and 
he  has  given  his  cordial  adherence  to  the 
results  of  the  Republican  convention. 

j^  In  the  State  of  New  York  the 
Wew  York  most  important  in  the  scries  of 
""""'■  events  making  up  the  political 
campaign  this  year  was  the  fight  for  control 
of  the  primary  elections.  This  signified  more 
than  the  conventions  which  were  to  choose 
candidates  for  high  State  ofHces,  or  the  elec- 
tions that  arc  to  decide  as  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  November.  The  primaries 
in  the  city  of  New  York  were  held  on  Tues- 
day, September  i8.  There  was  a  great  strug- 
gle for  the  control  of  the  Republican  organ- 
ization. On  the  one  side  was  Mr.  OdcU, 
State  chairman,  with  Mr.  Qujgg  ns  his  chief 
lieutenant,  and  with  the  aged  Senator  Piatt 
and  many  other  machine  politicians  working 


honest  and  able 
Tong  in  his  positions. 


Mr.  Littlefield,  wh 
man,  though  often 
managed  to  pull  through. 


Ktauiii       '^'^^  election  in  Vermont  had  oc- 
'"  curred  several  days  earlier.     The 

Republican  ticket,  headed  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  U.  Proctor  as  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, was  successful  by  a  majority  of  about 
20,000.  Local  questions  were  dominant,  and 
the  election  was  vigorously  contested,  in 
former  years  the  results  in  Maino  and  Ver- 
mont have  been  regarded  as  foreshadowing 
the  general  results  of  the  Congresfional  elec-. 
tions  to  be  held  throughout  the  country  in 
November.  But  this  year  national  questions 
were  only  incidentally  involved,  and  no  infer- 
ences are  to  be  drawn  as  regards  the  general 
political  situation. 

ckufch.  J  ^"  ^^"'  Hampshire  the  interest 
rVht'tn'  lay  in  the  struggle  for  the  Repub- 
*'"  """'^'''lican  nomination  for  Governor, 
and  this  was  principally  due  to  the  remark- 
able efforts  made  by  the  Lincoln  Republican 
Club  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Although  Mr.  Churchill 
was  not  nominated  in  the  conveitJon,  held  at 
Concord,  on  September  1 8,  he  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  won  a  brilliant  victory.  There 
were  sercral  strong  caqdidates  in  the  field. 
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rd  as  possible, — with  the  free  use  of  a 
deal  of  corporation  money,  according  to 
al  statement  and  belief.  On  the  other 
vas  Mr,  Herbert  Parsons,  chairman  of 
«unty  Committee,  supported  by  all  Re- 
cans  in  close  sympathy  and  touch  with 
loosevelt  administration  and  with  Gov- 
Hi^ns'  administration  at  Albany. 
leader  of  these  administration  forces  in 
Irooklyn  half  of  the  Greater  New  York 
:hc  Hon.  Timothy  L,  Woodruff.  The 
:  was  a  thorough-going  defeat  for  Odell, 
g,  Piatt,  and  their  associates,  and  a 
did  victory  for  Parsons,  Woodruff,  and 
aiise  of  clean,  normal,  straightforward 
cs.  This  contest  was  of  far  more  than 
significance.  It  deserved  the  attention 
«  whole  country,  and  its  encouraging 
cter  was  noted  by  the  press  throughout 
uid. 

WHt/B-  '^^^  Republican  Stare  convention 
»/  H-as  set  for  September  25  at  Sara- 
"**'  toga.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
iries,  it  became  practically  certain  that 
■mor  Higgins  could  have  a  renomina- 
if,  upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  that 
nild  be  advisable  for  him  to  run.  It 
>l3in,  furthermore,  that  if  he  should  con- 
'  not  to  seek  or  to  accept  renomination. 


trM  fXlt..tr  /■■(*  Sm. 


r  „[  fgngresg  i 
oufl  In  huldfng  his  pla<^i 
York  <?ouuty  Republlcsn 


he  could  have  the  prestige  of  seeming  to 
name  the  man  who  should  head  the  ticket. 
These  pages  had  gone  to  press  before  the 
convention  was  held.  Of  Governor  Higgins 
and  his  record,  far  too  little  has  been 
said  in  commendation.  President  Roosevelt 
freely  remarks  that  New  York  has  not  had 
a  better  Governor  than  Higgins  in  forty 
years.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character 
and  fine  conscience,  with  a  rare  knowledge 
of  public  affairs.  Unfortunately,  he  has  not 
sufficiently  impressed  his  personality  upon  the 
great  metropolitan  population  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  State.  In  his  own  western  coun- 
ties his  worth  is  understood.  On  the  eve  of 
the  assembling  of  the  conventi-m  nobody 
seemed  to  know  what  nian  would  be  named, 
hut  there  remained  no  doubt  as  to  his  neces- 
sary qualifications  and  character.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  he  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
Roosevelt  national  administration,  and  a 
thorough  supporter  of  the  kind  of  party  re- 
form for  which  Mr.  Parsons  stands  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  County  Ccpimittce, 
The  name  of  Mr.  Charles  E,  Hughes  had 
continued  to  be  mentioned  as  a  very  desirable 
and  popular  nominee. 


almost  fatally 
Hearst  leaders, 
tional    commi; 
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Mr.  Hearst's  direction.  But  after  the  hi^ 
title  of  Bryanism  that  rolled  up  with  the 
landing  of  the  "  peerless  "  leader,  the  Hearst 
movement  seemed  to  be  declining. 

Htartt  Meanwhile,  the  Independence 
and  Hia  League,  which  had  been  organ- 
'"*'"■  izcd  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
Mr.  Hearst  the  nomination,  held  its  conven- 
tion on  September  12.  This  convention  was 
for  the  most  part  made  up  of  genuine  en- 
thusiasts, who  put  a  full  ticket  in  the  field, 
adopted  a  very  radical  platform,  and  made 
it  extremely  plain  that  they  did  not  intend- 
to  he  used  as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  help 
Mr,  Hearst  to  a  Democratic  nomination. 
On  the  contran.',  they  were  detefmined  that 
their  entire  ticket  and  their  platform  must 
stand  together.  This  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Hearst  from  continuing  to  seek  the  Demo- 

nbarrassing  to  both  sets  of 

Thus,  the  Democratic  na- 

■    New   York,    the 

K.  Mack,  of  Buffalo,  who 
had  for  many  weeks  been  working  hard  to 
secure  Hearst's  nomination  for  Governor, 
changed  his  attitude  a  week  before  the  con- 
vention was  held  at  Buffalo,  on  September 
25,  and  turned  his  support  to  Mayor  Adam, 
of  his  own  city.    And  Mr.  Mack's  defection 


j^  The  Democratic  primaries  were 
iVew  Kort  particularly  intcrestin;i,  on  ac- 
o,™«c™«.  ^^^^^^  ^^f  g  hrcacU.  no«-  apparently 
irreconcilable,  between  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy, the  Tammany-  boss,  and  Mayor  George 
B.  McClellan,  who  until  recently  has  been 
Tammany's  pet  beneficiary.  M  r.  :\  IcClellan, 
who  has  fine  intellectual  qualifications,  seems 
at  length  also  to  be  developing  a  conscience 
and  character  of  his  own  in  politics.  While 
as  a  result  of  the  primaries  Mr.  Murphy 
remains  in  control,  the  McClellan  men  made 
marked  gains.  The  absorbing  interest  in 
New  York  Democratic  politics,  meanwhile, 
had  been  centered  in  Mr.  William  R. 
Hearst's  endeavor  to  capture  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor.  During  July  and 
August  everything  seemed   to  be  going  in 


.  ADAU,  OF  BITFFAIO. 
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only  one  of  many.  Thus,  it  seemed 
able  that  Mr.  Hearst  would  have  to  run 
y  as  the  candidate  of  the  Independence 
^e.  Mayor  McClellan,  meanwhile,  and 
V  other  influential  Democrats  of  New 
c  City  were  supporting  District  Attorney 
me  for  the  head  of  the  Democratic  State 
t.  Thus  it  had  become  wholly  probable 
lese  pages  closed  for  the  prfts  that  there 
Id  be  three  tickets  in  the  field.  Mr, 
es.  In  such  a  case  party  lines  would  tend 
sappear  and  every  voter  would  act  in  ac- 
ancc  with  his  personal  opinion  of  the  can- 
tes.  A  Republican  like  Mr.  Hughes  could 
ably  defeat  Hearst  in  a  three-cornered 
:,  but  the  outcome  would  be  wholly  un- 
lin.  Never  has  the  situation  in  New 
k  State  been  more  perplexing. 

j^  In  Ohio  they  are  not  electing  a 
jue       Governor,  but  the  State  Repub- 

*"*'  lican  convention  (called  to  nom- 
;  some  minor  officers)  was  in  point  of 
a  political  meeting  of  the  highest  signifi- 
e,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  a  fight  for  the 
Ership  and  control  of  the  party  machinery 
the  next  year  of  two.     For  many  years 

Mr.  Dick,  who  is  now  United  States 
itor  in  the  seat  of  the  late  Mark  Hanna, 
been  chairman  of  the  State  Republican 


Committee,  and  he  was  fighting  to  retain 
control.  In  former  years  he  and  Senator 
Foraker  were  leaders  of  opposing  factions, 
but  for  some  time  past  their  diflferences  have 
been  made  up.  They  entered  the  conven- 
tion of  September  1 1  to  make  a  determined 
fight  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  offices 
and  power.  The  leader  of  the  fight  against 
Dick  and  Foraker  was  Congressman  Burton, 
of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  who  ought,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  good  people,  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Hanna  as  Senator.  It  is  also 
to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Taft,  Secretar>-  of 
War,  who  is  now  regarded  as  the  foremost 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
19081  was, — in  point  of  sympathy  and  nat- 
ural atfiltatiun, — on  the  side  of  Air.  Burton. 
But  Mr,  Taft  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Cuba 
on  great  public  business,  and  Mr,  Burton, 
who  is  a  good  man  and  a  statesman,  is  a 
poor  politician.  Senator  Foraker  made  one 
of  his  old-time  electrifying  speeches  and  car- 
ried the  convention  with  a  whirl,  while  Mr. 
Dick's  skillful  management  has  resulted  in 
his  continued  control  of. the  Ohio  Republi- 
can machinery.  It  seems  to  be  very  hard  for 
Ohici  Republicanism  to  get  itself"  reestab- 
lished on  right  lines.  Mr.  Foraker  ought 
long   ago    to    have   cut    loose    from   certain 
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affiliations  and  lined  up  with  the  national 
administration.  Mr.  Burton,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  have  entered  upon  a  narrower 
campai^  and  should  have  limited  his  fight 
to  an  attack  on  Mr.  Dick's  further  control. 
It  was  Foraker  who  saved  Dick,  rather  than 
the  contrary.  Behind  the  scenes,  of  course, 
much  was  involved  that  concerned  the  po- 
litical future  of  half  a  dozen  prominent  Ohio 
politicians. 

wiMcoKMint  ^^^  primaries  held  in  Wisconsin 
ptimarg  Lam  on  September  4, — the  first  under 

l»  Operation.    ,l  p.   .      i  i        -i 

'^  the  new  state  law,  and  said  to 

have  been  the  first  ever  held  in  any  State 


(Who    won    the    Rcpublica 
OoTemorsblp  In  the  linn  primary  e 
the  new  WlBconalo  law.) 


for  nominating  simultaneously  all  candidates 
of  all  parties, — attracted  almost  as  much 
attention  without  the  State  as  within  it. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  radical 
reform  in  the  method  of  naming  candidates 
for  public  office  was  at  last  on  trial  after 
years  of  agitation  and  debate,  but  in  a 
greater  degree  the  popular  interest  had  an 
incentive  in  the  contest  for  the  Republican 
nomiivition  to  the  governorship,  ^^-hich  had 
been  waged  for  months  between  Lieutenant- 


Governor  James  O,  Davidson  and  S| 
Irvine  L.  Lenroot  of  the  Assembly, 
was  no  real  political  issue  involved  i 
fight,  so  far  as  outsiders  could  iudgi 
the  active  participation  of  Senato 
Follette,  who  vigorously  championo 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Lenroot,  aroused  t 
terest  of  the  whole  country.  Both 
dates  had  beCn  supporters  of  the  La  F< 
policies  in  State  legislation,  and  the  R 
lican  State  organization  as  a  whole 
fuUy  committed  to  those  policies.  Th 
mary  law  itself  had  been  a  La  Follette 
ure,  although  it  had  been  amended  i 
legislature  in  ways  that  were  not  er 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  { then  Gove 
or  his  more  radical  followers.  The 
of  the  primaries  was  an  overwhehnini 
jority  for  Mr.  Davidson,  who  had 
supported  by  Senator  Spooner  and 
other  influential  Republican  leaders  i 
State,  including  not  a  few  of  Mr.  La 
lett's  own  former  followers.  The  ne\ 
mary  sj'stem,  on  the  whole,  seems  to 
given  satisfaction.  The  vote  was  sm 
not  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  vot 
at  a  general  election.  Many  members  1 
minority  party  took  no  interest  in  the  < 
of  candidates.  The  principal  argumeni 
in  the  State  against  the  new  system 
that  a  candidate's  personal  expenses  i 
greatly  increased  by  it  that  only  rich 
can  run  for  office,  but  the  friends  of  th 
assert  that  many  illegitimate  evpend 
have  been  eliminated.  At  any  rate,  tl 
dividual  voter  in  Wisconsin  now  has  a 
imperfect  though  it  be,  of  asserting  his 
erences  for  party  nominees. 

Aaiattina  Govcmor  John  A.  Johnsc 
pomica  Minnesota,  has  been  renomi 
"""  "'  by  the  Democrats  on  a  pla 
which  indorses  William  J.  Bryan  with 
enthusiasm,  demands  revision  of  the 
and  the  election  of  United  States  Sci 
hy  direct  vote,  and  makes  appeals  for 
support.  The  Republicans  had  made 
ticket  early  in  the  summer,  placing  i 
head  of  it  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Cole.  The  . 
tions  which  gave  Johnson  his  victor) 
years  ago,  in  the  very  same  election  ■ 
gave  Roosevelt  a  plurality  of  216,000  vc 
Minnwota,  no  longer  exist.  The  norm; 
publican  forces  have  rallied  about  the 
didacy  of  Mr.  Cole,  and  the  great  bo 
Republicans  who  supported  Johnson 
years  ago  as  a  protest  against  the  act! 
their  own  party   arc  said  to  have  ret 
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ar  own  political  camp.  The  St.  Paul 
tr-Prtu  says  of  Johnson : 

was,  cuHously  enough,  put  in  the  same 
■cy  with  Folk,  Douglas,  Deneen,  and  even 
velt  as  a  reform  leader.  But  the  world 
raited  in  vain  for  any  act  or  speech  to 
'  the  elassilication.  One  trouble  probablj 
een  that  there  was  nolhing  in  particular 
orm.  The  Republican  administration  of 
ate  affairs  had  been  so  correct  and  honor- 
hat  there  was  no  background  of  corrup- 
r  malfeasance  against  which  lo  display  the 
robed  Johnsonian  virtues. 

is,  of  course,  is  a  Republican  point  of 
and  v/c  must  wait  for  the  ides  of 
mbcr  to  show  us  what  the  people  of 
lesota  really  think  of  the  n^erits  of  the 
candidates  and  platfonns. 

.^^^  In  the  Nebraska  Republican  con- 
•rf  vendon,  held  late  in  August,  in- 
■  terest  centered  in  the  nomination 
nited  States  Senator,  since  the  candidate 
J  by  the  convention  is  assured  of  the 

0  be  cast  by  Republican  members  of  the 
iture  next  winter.  Attorney -General 
is  Brown,  who  bad  stumped  the  State 
half  of  the  principle  that  the  property 
e  railroad  corporations  should   be  as- 

on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  other 
yers,  received  the  nomination,  his  prin- 
opponcnt  being  the  Hon,  Edward  Rose- 
*,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee, 
had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 

the  railroad  issue  to  the  front  in  Ne- 
a  politics.  A  few  days  after  the  con- 
)n  Mr.  Rosewatcr  died  suddenly  in  the 
Building  at  Omaha.  He  had  been  a 
rful  personality  in  Western  politics  for 
-d  of  a  century.  His  independent  atti- 
on  questions  of  public  policy  had  made 

1  marked  man  in  many  a  party  contest, 
lis  newspaper  was  known  foi-  its  vigor 
ndividuality  of  expression  from  one  end 
e  country  xa  the  other.  Ten  years  ago 
unc,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bee's  twenty- 
birthday  anniversary,   there  was   pub- 

l  in  this  Review  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
lalistic  ability  and  usefulness  of  Mr. 
vater  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  asso- 
1  with  him  in  the  editorship  oY  the  Bee. 

.j^^  The  political  situation  in  Colo- 
to  rado  is  kaleidoscopic  in  its  changes 
and  variety.  It  is  not  fair  to  ex- 
any  outsider  to  understand  very  much 
:  it.  What  we  know  is  that  a  great 
is  on,  and  that  there  is  a  free-for-all  race 
be  governorship.     On  the  Democratic 


side  Senator  Patterson  has  been  waging  war 
against  Mayor  Spcer,  boss  of  the  dty  and 
State  machines.  In  the  convention  of  Sep- 
tember 13  the  Patterson  forces  succeeded  in 
nominating  Alva  Adams,  who  has  been  gov- 
ernor already  for  several  terms.  Adams' 
nomination  was  not  wholly  accept^lc,  how- 
ever, and  an  eminent  citizen  of  Denver, 
namely,  Judge  Lindsay,  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  at  once  announced  that  he  would  run 
for  governor  on  an  independent  ticket, 
whereupon  a  wealthy  Colorado  Springs  man, 
James  F,  Burns,  was  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  on  the  Labor  ticket. 
The  Republicans  held  their  convention  on 
the  15th,  and  nominated  Philip  B.  Stewart 
to  head  the  ticket.  The  newspapers  have 
always  the  habit  of  referring  to  Mr.  Stewart 
as  "  President  Roosevelt's  friend,"  by  way  of 
identification.  It  is  always  supposed  in  Colo- 
rado that  whatever  action  President  Roose- 
velt takes  in  relation  to  that  State  is  inspired 
by  Mr.  Stewart.  Three  days  after  his  nom- 
ination Mr.  Stewart  withdrew  from  the 
ticket.  It  is  supposed  that  he  did  this  because 
of  his  objections  to  one  of  the  nominees  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  20th  the  Re- 
publicans got  together  again  and  nominated 
Chancellor  Buchtel,  head  of  the  Denver  Uni- 
versity. Mayor  Speer  and  his  friends  are 
flatly  refusing  to  support  the  ticket  of  the 
Patterson  Democracy. 
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i-uir-urtiu  ^^^  State  of  California  has 
*'Ln.ti  turned  for  the  moment  from  its 
""^  '  work  of  rehabilitating  San  Fran- 
v.i!*.v  ti.>  Jivert  itself  with  the  game  of  biennial 
lH>Iick-s,  liovemur  George  Pardee,  in  spite 
lit  his  inimucubte  rrcurd  and  his  interesting 
timiiK, tat  ted  tu  make  secure  his  renomination. 

Iho  honors  went  to  the  Hon,  James  N.  Gil- 
!i'it.  Mho  lives  at  Kureka  and  holds  a  scat  in 
(.'oiitfress.  Cattfumia  alwa}-s  knows  what  it 
Hants  in  the  way  of  IfKisIation.  The  Repub- 
liv.iu  pUnh>n«  asks  Congress  to  remove  the 
t.tiirf  hn  three  years  on  building  material  in- 
it-ndt\l  U>  lesti're  San  Francisco.  It  calls 
lilH'K  its  tet*tese«tatives  in  Congress  to  work 
K>i  the  exclusi^ii  »f  Japanese  and  all  other 

\>ijttv  laN'r,  and  tti  keep  Asiatics  of  our  own 
■iiMiUir  lysW'isions  from  commg  to  the  United 
St-iu-v  A  dirwf  primary  law  and  other  in- 
-.i->\-xtLnc  ieti>nn'  are  also  advocated.  The 
IV-ttHViat-i  held  their  convention  at  Sacra- 
-)H,-(tu>  k>n  Sf|>(eiuber  13,  and  in  their  plat- 
K.it»  iho\  m-ido  a  ver>'  important  chapter  of 
iy-»iKvi.»tn-  history.  California  Democracy 
:)t  t^iiK-^  iv.t*t  has  been  ruled  with  a  high  hand 
S\  WiUum  R.  Hearst  and  his  newspaper,  the 
Swt  Ki.»iKisvM  HxiiMinfr.  But  the  Califor- 
w^  IMtnnrats  at  this  very  timCi  when  Mr. 
((<.'<*'>(  UtvDS  mi  (lie  horizon  as  a  political 
A'M\t*t.  hove  frankly  and  explicitly  repu- 
v'-.»A\>  him  .i«d  viniiully  read  him  out  of  the 
A*'  ^*  The  i  VnuK-ratic  nominee  for  Gov- 
,..s'.  ;x  iV'  Ht«.  Theodore  A.  Bell.  The 
A;vt»  imUn^es  Mr.  Brj-an,  opposes  rail- 

vrtsl  tX^v-x.  tiM'is  public  ownership,  and  is 

t^lv'*'  *"  .*K»u;;  thr  line. 


r  AUKB. 


Mr.  tramm  ^''*  Bn"""'*  rctum  and  hb 
Sif  speeches  upon  great  public  issues 
*  *■  have  constituted  a  foremost  topic 
through  the  month  of  September.  His  recep- 
tion at  New  York  was  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  his  following  seemed  to  comprise 
practically  the  entire  Democratic  party  of 
the  country.  In  his  great  speech  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  however,  he  made  certain 
utterances  which  are  likely  to  result  in  great 
discord,  if  not  in  actual  cleavage  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic mass.  A  great  part  of  his  speech  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  trusts  and  cor- 
porations, and  to  bis  methods  for  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  monopoly  and  the  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce.  All  else,  however,  in 
his  great  speech  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention,  because  of  the  immense  sensation 
be  created  by  his  declaration  upon  the  subject 
of  railroads.  He  boldly  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  public  ownership  and  operation, 
upon  a  plan  under  which  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  acquire  the  trunk  lines  and 
main  highways  of  commerce,  while  the  State 
governments  should  own  and  operate  the  re- 
maining lines.  The  conservative  Democrats, 
who  had  by  the  thousand  openly  committed 
themselves  to  the  support  of  Mr,  Bryan  as 
their  next  Presidential  candidate,  were  in 
great  consternation.  They  had  flocked  to 
the  Bryan  standard  as  the  best  means  of 
averting  what  they  regarded  as  the  "  Hearst 
peril."  They  were  laboring  under  the  de- 
lusion that  Mr.  Bryan  had  somehow  or  other 
become  what  in  their  favorite  phrase  would 
be  termed  "  safe  and  sane,"  and  that  his 
extreme  radicalism  was  a  part  of  an  exuber- 
ant theoretical  program  that  was  bound  to 
pass  away  as  his  hair  grew  thinner  and  as 
staid  middle  age  succeeded  an  ardent  youth. 

Diunrd  B"'  ^''-  Bryan  has  not  been 
«>nHri>  obliging  enough  to  modify  his 
""'"''■  railroad  policy;  and  if  the  Demo- 
crats nominate  him  two  years  hence  the 
country  will  insist  upon  regarding  him  as 
constituting  his  own  platform,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  phrases  that  may  be  framed 
by  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the 
Democratic  convention.  In  the  month  be- 
fore Mr.  Bryan's  return,  if  a  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  could  have  been  held  so 
far  in  advance,  he  would  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  and  without  a  dissent* 
ing  voice  to  lead  the  Democratic  cohorts  in 
1908.  The  situation  has  changed  some- 
what, although  Mr.  Bryan  would  still  cany 
die  cooTCntion  veiy  easily  if  it  were  to  be 
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a  (lET  tlm  Back  i. 


—The  Flihermi 


]   Ibe  ) 

held  at  any  time  this  fall.  He  is  making 
vigorous  speeches  in  the  Congressional  and 
State  campaigns  in  different  )>:<rts  of  the 
country,  and  is  everywhere  recei\'ed  H'ith  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm.  But  his  position  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  very  difficult  one  in  the  course 
of  the  ne.Yt  year  and  a  half.  It  is  reported, 
seemingly  with  good  authority,  that  he  has 
now  given  up  his  plan  of  going  off  to  make 
a  long  stay  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  if  Mr. 
Bryan  remains  here  at  home  his  presence 
will  have  much  to  do  with  keepitig  party 
politics  in  a  fine  state  of  agitation.  Discord 
will  have  succeeded  harmony  in  Democratic 
circles.  There  is  unceasing  gossip  afloat  re- 
garding possibilities  on  both  sides  of  the  next 
Presidential  campaign.  But  such  talk  rests 
upon  no  solid  facts  or  considerations.  Mr. 
Bryan's  nomination  is  probable,  but  not  cer- 
tain.   What  the  Republicans  will  do  is  not 


!  UvDle.— vlrvEXan   yiuhlr"   KMtr- 


.ria     (New  York). 

at  this  juncture  worth  a  guess,  except  for 
the  enlivenment  of  conversation  in  moments 
of  leisure.  There  is  nobody  whose  opinion 
at  the  present  time  regarding  the  next  Re- 
publican Presidential  ticket  is  wqrth  the 
scrap  of  paper  upon  which  it  might  be  writ- 
ten.   There  is  no  lack  of  receptive  candidates. 

jii^  As  for  Republican  policies,  Presi- 
Pnainenta    dent  Roosevelt  will  undoubtedly 

"""'  state  them  well  in  the  message 
he  is  now  preparing '  to  present  to  Con- 
gress when  it  assembles  on  the  third  of 
December.  He  will  naturally  advocate  the 
completion  of  some  very  important  unfin- 
ished work  held  over  by  Congress  from  the 
last  se^^ion.  A  certain  antagonism  that 
seems  to  hai'e  arisen  between  the  Republican 
organization  and  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  is  undoubtedly  deprecated  by  President 
Roosevelt,  who  is  in  the  i    ' 
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with  legislation  lo  the  labor  interest,  and 
«ho  has  just  now  issued  an  order  extending 
the  figlit-hour  law  to  laborers  engaged  in 
jiovernment  work.  While  some  things  asked 
tor  by  labor  leaders  might,  in  the  President's 
opinion,  not  be  wise  legislation,  it  is  hie  in- 
clination to  state  affirmatively  what  he  him- 
self and  his  party  have  done  to  promote  the 
interests  of  \\"orking  people,  and  he  believes 
that  the  party  is  entitled,  upon  its  record,  to 
the  support  of  labor  men.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  is  going  to  push  hard  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  that  will  stop  excessive  hours 
of  work  on  railwaj-s,  and  that  he  proposes  an 
investigation  of  child  labor  in  American 
shops  and  mills,  to  be  conducted  on  a  great 
scale.     His  views  upon  the  progressive  tax- 


ation of  estates  in  process  of  inheritance  art 
\vell  known.  In  short,  .  Republican  polin', 
in  so  far  as  President  Roosevelt  leads  it,  is  a 
policy  for  the  people,  as  against  rnrnipt  po- 
litical domination  by  trusts  and  corporations. 

The  preaiHtnt  ^''^sident  Roosevclt's  recent  in- 
and  Spelling  structions  to  Public  Printer 
"■  Stillings  that  the  President's  mes- 
sages and  all  other  documents  issuing  from 
the  White  House  should  be  printed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  for  spelling  recom- 
mended by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
first  drew  general  attention  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  board  «3s  in  existence.  From  time 
to  time  in  the  past  organizations  had  been 
formed  in  this  countrj'  and  in  England  for 
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the  purpose  of  making;  more  or  less  radical 
changes  in  our  standard  orthoEraphy;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  all  the  years  dur- 
ing which  these  various  societies'  had  been 
agitating  the  question  as  much  hail  actually 
been  accomplished  in  behalf  of  real  reform 
as  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has  achieved 
within  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  its 
history.  This  board,  of  which  Professor 
Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University, 
is  the  chairman,  and  Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie 
the  generous  patron,  began  an  active  cam- 
paign in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  educated  people 
in  the  gradual  simplification  of  English  spell- 
ing. Among  the  members  of  tbe  board  are 
leading  lexicographers  and  etymological  ex- 
perts, including  the  editors  of  the  Standard 
and  Century  Dictionaries.  As  compared 
with  earlier  attempts  at  spellini:  reform,  the 
changes  recommended  by  this  board  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Roosevelt  are  decidedly 
conservative.  In  fact,  they  are  modifications 
which  have  already  been  sanctioned  by  usage 
and  recognized  by  the  dictionaries.  Many  of 
the  jocose  allusions  to  the  reform  in  the 
press  are  utterly  pointless  in  the  lifiht  of  the 
actual  rcammendations  of  the  bor.rd.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  action  in  the  premises  has 
been  absurdly  misconceived  in  many  quarters. 
The  best  answer  to  these  criticisms  is  con- 
tained in  the  President's  own  letter  to  Mr. 
Stillings,  the  head  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  After  directing  that,  hereafter, 
in  all  publicatitms  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, the  three  hundred  words  for  which 


simpler    spelling 
■dance   with   the 


the  board  recommends 
should  be  spelled  in  a 
board's  rules,  the  Presidt 
There  is  imr  the  sligh 
aiiytliinK  revolutionary  or 
ing  policy.  'Die  (iiirpose  s....,..^  ...  .„.  , 
emmciit.  imlead  <>(  lagging  liehiiid  public  senti- 
ment. Ir.  ailvance  alircast  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  abreast  of  tbc  vcws  of  tbe  ablest  and  most 
practical  educators  nf  our  lime,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  iirofoiind  scholars,— men  of  tbe  stamp 
of  Professor  Lounsbiiry  and  Professor  Skeat. 

Tht  pntMmt  After  the  November  elections 
(B  f(«;(  President  Roosevelt  will  make  his 
visit  to  Panama  to  inspect  the 
canal  route,  and  will  be  absent  from  this 
countrj-  about  three  weeks,  returning  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  hav- 
ing secured  peace  amtmg  the  quarreling  re- 
publics of  Central  America.  If  he  and  Mr, 
Root  could  bring  them  all  into  union  with 
the  new  Republic  of  Panama,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  United  States  for  good  order 
and  sound  finance,  it  would  be  i  great  stroke 
of  statesn-anship.  Along  the  line  of  such  a 
polia-  it  i.s  earnestl)-  to  be  hopeil  that  the 
Senate  will  ratify  the  pending  San  Do- 
mingo treaty.  Mr.  Root's  South  American 
visit  has  been  one  long  series  of  ovations,  and 
he  has  by  his  wise  and  eloquent  addresses 
done  much  to  make  the  leaders  of  South 
American  opinion  better  cognizant  of  the 
real  attitude  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
this  subject  wc  shall  have  more  to  say  next 
month,  after  the  Secretary's  tttnTTv, 
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As  this  Review  forecasted  last 
month,  it  was  impossible,-  even 
late  in  September,  to  accurately 
estimate  the  loss  of  life  and  property  caused 
tiy  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso  on  August 
16.  The  destruction  to  property  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  $6,000,000  tn  $200,000,- 
000,  and  it  now  seems  fairly  certain  that 
between  1,500  and  2,000  lives  were  lost. 
While,  however,  Chile's  chief  source  of  rev- 
enue, the  nitrate  fields,  have  not  been  in- 
jured, and  therefore  the  earthquake  has  not 
been  an  irreparable  national  calamity,  there 
has  been  great  loss  and  suffering  in  the  two 
cities  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  The  for- 
mer will,  of  course,  be  rebuilt,  and  Chilean 
progress  will  not  be  halted,  even  tempo- 
rarily. We  are  especially  pleased  to  be  able 
to  present  to  our  readers  this  month  a  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  article  on  the 
5  of  Chile  and  Peru    and  the  char- 


acteristics of  their  peoples  (page  433),  by 
two  writers  who  have,  within  the  past  few 
months,  returned  from  extended  tours 
throughout  our  southern  continent.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Adams,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  the  authors  of  our  article  on  Brazil, 
which  appeared  in  the  Review  for  August. 
Chile  has  just  inaugurated  (September  18)  a 
new  President,  to  succeed  President  Riesco, 
Senor  Don  Pedro  Montt,  a  portrait  of  whom 
appears  in  connection  with  the  article  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  After  being 
warmly  welcomed  at  Lima  and  other  Peru- 
vian cities.  Secretary  Root  sailed  from  Callao 
on  September  16  and  his  extended  South 
American  tour  virtually  ended  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Panama  on  September  21.  Thence 
it  was  expected  that  Mr.  Root  would  pro- 
ceed across  the  Isthmus  to  Colon  and  be  taken 
to  Havana  to  meet  Messrs.  Taft  and  Bacon 
for  a  conference  over  the  Cuban  insurrection. 
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KtmHi  0/  During  the  last  days  of  the  Part- 
ly lie  American  conference  at  Rio  Ja- 
Ctn/Tom.  ^^j^  ^jjj^  fonnal  closing  took 
place  on  August  27),  the  subjects  of  sanita- 
tion, commercial  relations,  patents  and  copy- 
rights, the  Pan-American  Railway,  and  the 
codification  of  international  law  were  dis- 
posed of.  The  conference  also  adopted  the 
re^lution  presented  by  Mr,  Buchanan,  head 
of  the  American  delegation,  providing  that 
the  countries  represented  shall  prepare  sta- 
tistical tables  for  submission  to  the  next  con- 
ference, showing  the  monetary  fluctuations 
of  the  past  twenty  years.  The  mufh-dis- 
cussed  Drago,  or  Calvo,  doctrine,  opposing 
the  use  of  force  by  a  foreign  power  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  was  referred  unanimously 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  next  meeting 
of  which  will  probably  be  held  in  May.  An 
excellent  spirit  prevailed  at  the  conference, 
and  the  very  meeting  together  of  representa- 
tives from  all  sections  of  the  two  American 
continents  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in 
bringing  together  in  friendly  accord,  based 
on  common  understanding,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  races  of  our  Western  Hemisphere. 
Just  how  cordial  this  good  feeling  was  is 
indicated  by  the  following,  which  we  quote 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Review,  writ- 
ten from  Rio  during  the  conference  itself 
by  an  eminent  American  delegate: 

The  spirit  which  prevails  is  excellent,  and  1 
believe  that  the  results  will  assure  the  perma- 
nency of  these  conferences.  What  is  mostly 
needed  is  a  longer  period  of  preparation,  as  on 


UNdX  SAU'S   DUAL 
He   eomM   oatoulblj   ■■   a   prpi 
iMua  brotbcrbMd.    In  rpallt]',  he 


many  important  questions  the  conference  lacks 
the  necessary  data.  We  are  therefore  working 
oat  a  plan  under  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  will  be  required  to  prepare  detailed 
reports  on  specific  questions  of  common  interest, 
which  reports  will  furnish  ihe  basis  for  the 
drafting  of  conventions  and  treaties.  I  find  the 
work  here  of  absorbing  interest  and  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  close  contact  with  the  leading 
men  of  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  'the  fact 
"oiSJo"?  that,  contrar}'  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, the  views  of  Senor  Carlos 
Calvo  and  those  of  Dr.  Drago  are  not  iden- 
tical in  the  matter  of  this  collection  of  inter- 
national debts.  According  to  an  eminent 
South  American  legal  authority  (whose  opin- 
ion is  set  forth  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Herald),  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Drago's  famous  note  {communicated  to  the 
Powers  of  the  world  December  29,  1902)  is 
contained  in  the  following  sentence: 

In  brief,  Ihe  principle  I  would  wish  to  see 
recognized  is  that  a  public  debt  cannot  justify 
aimed  intervention,  and  slill  less  the  occupation 
of  the  territories  of  the  American  nations  by  a 
European  power.  Such  a  situation  would  be 
evidently  antagonistic  to  the  principles  pro- 
claimed by  the  American  peoples  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  Seiior  Calvo's  opinion, 
as  set  forth  in  his  book,  "  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  International  Law,"  issued  many 
years  ago,  is  as  follows : 

We  will  content  ourselves  by  remarking  here 
that,  in  strict  international  law,  the  recovery  of 
debts  and  the  prosecution  of  private  claims  do 
not  justify  de  piano  (by  immediate  action)  the 
armed  intervention  of  governments ;  and  as  the 
states  of  Europe  invariably  follow  this  rule  in 
their  reciprocal  relations,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  binding  on  them  also  in  their 
relations  with   the  nations   of   the  New   World. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Calvo  and  Drago 
idea,  with  documents  drawn  from  official 
sources,  may  be  found  in  an  interesting  little 
volume,  under  the  title  "  Deudas  "  (Debts), 
just  published  by  the  publishing  house  of 
Coni,  in  Hiienos  Ayrcs.  The  subject  of  the 
forcible  collection  of  international  debts  is 
exhaustively  treated  in  English  by  Prof.  John 
H,  Latane,  in  the  current  Atlantic, 


Bfititn       ^^    '^^    autumn    session    of    the 

Phii'i'ici  Bnd    British     Parliament     the     battle 

l"'"""     will  be  resumed  over  the  Birrell 

education  bill,  and  this,  beyond  a  doubt,  will 

driimmer  (or     continue  to  be  the  subject  of  most  burning 

V  careiaa  (Bucdub  Ayrn).       interest  to  Englishmen  of  all  political  opin- 
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inns,  Diirinf;  the  p.iNt  summer,  the  iiiiist 
significant  politic.i!  happenins  f'>r  (ireat 
Britnin  was,  in  all  pmhability,  the  meetini; 
of  King  Kilwarti  and  the  (Icrman  Kniperor 
at  Cronber^,  nn  rvcnt  to  (vhidi  we  hiivt  al- 
ready alluded  in  tlicsc  pacps.  What  actually 
happfncd  at  this  nii'rtiny  will.  i>i  course, 
never  be  known  publiclv:  hut  it  is  sate  t»  as- 
sume that  the  nicetinj;  left  very  satisfactory 
impressifins  nn  botli  sides,  since  the  (lerman 
official  verdict  is  tliat  "  nn  frictions  wliat- 
ever  exist  anywliere  between  Kntiland  and 
Germany — only  rivalry."  A  notewortliy 
conference  for  Britons,  during  early  Sep- 
tember, was  the  meeting  at  Liverpool  (on 
the  3d)  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Tratle  Union 
Crintircss,  at  which   a  million   and   a  half 


trade 


ndred  a 


iiists  were  represented  by  four 
d  ninety  ileletiates.  Without  dis- 
I  h\  a  unanimous  vote,  the  con- 
cted  the  Labor  members  of  Par- 
introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the 
nationali/.atiiin  of  all  railways,  canals,  and 
mines  nf  the  United  Kingdom.  Resolutions 
«ere  a!>o  adopted  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour 
day  and  in  sympathy  with  Rus.sian  reform- 
ers. The  Hurld  s>inpathi/.es  with  the 
British  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  in  his  i;rief  at  the  death  of  his  wife, 
\vho  passed  nwa>'  on  Auijust  30.  Two  other 
happenings  in  Great  Britain  of  international 
significance  were  the  announcement  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  hud  formally 
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requested  Sir  Robert  Hart  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  its  customs  administration,  and  the 
Anglo-American  boat  race  (September  8) 
on  the  Thames,  which  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Cambridge  University  crew  over  the 
Americans  from  Harvard. 

^  It  is  not  easy  to   foresee  what 

^7J!SS^  will  be  the  influence  upon  the 
Vatican's  dispute  with  the 
French  Government  of  the  election  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Wernz  to  be 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  or  "  Black  Pope," 
as  that  functionary  is  otherwise  known.  It 
is  certain  that  the  political  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France  will  be  increased 
by  the  election  of  this  German  priest. 
Father  Wernz,  who  was  chosen  by  the 
Quadrivium  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus  (the  Jesuit  Order),  at 
Rome,  on  September  8,  is  an  ultra  patriotic 
German.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was 
rector  of  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome, 
and'  already  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
canon  law,  on  which  subject  he  has  written 
many  books.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Index  Council,  and,  although  strictly  ortho- 
dox, is  generally  believed  to  be  energetic 
and  progressive.  As  the  head  of  this  highly 
disciplined  and  cultured  order  of  churchmen, 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  power  of  Father  Wernz  will  be 
almost  incalculable.  Some  active  European 
observers  of  clerical  politics  are  maintaining 
that  the  election  of  a  German  to  be  head  of 
the  Jesuits  scores  another  diplomatic  victory 
for  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  foreshadows,  in 
the  near  future,  some  radical  moves  in  the 
programme  of  pan-Germanism  toward  the 
absorption  of  more  than  one  small  national- 
ity in  Europe  in  which  Catholicism  predom- 
inates. The  high  diplomatic  ability  and 
political  activity  of  this  order  has  been,  it 
is  claimed,  the  admiration  of  the  Kaiser  for 
many  years,  and  to  secure  its  aid  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  his  ambition.  At  the  same 
election,  the  Jesuits  chose  five  assistant  Gen- 
erals: for  Italy,  Father  Freddi;  for  Ger- 
many, Father  Ledochowski;  for  France, 
Father  Fine ;  for  Spain,  Father  Abad ;  and 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  Father  James 
Hayes,  of  Liverpool. 

rA«  /fusstan    ^^  *^  becoming  more  and  more 
jfeign       evident  that  such  keen  observers 
«nw.     ^  Leroy  Beaulieu  and  Sir  Don- 
ald  Mackenzie  Wallace  were*  more  correct 
than  the  newspaper  dispatches    when  they 


predicted  that  the  Russian  revolution  would 
require  four  or  fivc^  or  even  ten,  years  more 
for  its  completion.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Duma  and  the  suppression  of  the  Svea- 
borg  and  Kronstadt  mutinies,  the  whole  rev- 
olutionary movement  in  the  empire  has  be- 
come a  contest  to  the  death  between  repres- 
sion and  assassination.  On  August  25  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill  Premier  Stoly- 
pin  by  a  bomb  resulted  in  the  almost  com- 
plete destruction  of  his  countr\'  villa  and 
the  death  of  twenty-five  persons,  including 
the  assassins,  besides  the  serious  injury  of 
two  of  the  Premier's  children.  The  next 
day.  General  Min,  the  hated  commander  of 
the  terrible  Seminovski  regiment  of  the 
Guards,  the  regiment  which  trampled  out  in 
blood  the  Moscow  uprising  of  last  year,  was 
shot  by  a  young  girl,  a  member  of  the  "Fly- 
ing Section  of  the  Northern  Social  Revolu- 
tionists." And  the  day  following,  General 
Liarliarski,  acting  military  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Warsaw,  was  shot  on  the  streets  of 
the  Polish  capital.  On  September  15  the 
hated  General  Trepov  died,  officially  of 
heart  disease,  but  in  all  probability  as  the 
result  of  a  poison  plot  by  the  revolutionists, 
this  functionary  having  been  warned  'last 
year  that  he  would  die  by  the  hand  of  the 
revolution, — by  poison.  Since  August  lO, 
according  to  an  official  estimate  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, more  than  six  hundred  government 
officials  have  met  violent  death.  Savage  and 
horrible  as  all  this  is,  the  terrible  fact  is  forc- 
ing itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  world 
that  Russian  conditions  have  come  to  the 
point  where  the  bomb  is  the  only  possible, 
inevitable  response  of  the  people  to  martial 
law,  the  censorship,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Duma,  and  the  suppression  of  free  speech. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  outlet  for  the 
people's  wiH  except  outrage  and  assassination. 
This  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  fact 
throughout  Russi*!.  The  fact  that  such  deeds 
mean  more  than  simply  murder  is  shown  in 
such  utterances  as  the  following,  which  we 
find  in  a  cable  report  of  the  New  York  Sun's 
St.  Petersburg  correspondent: 

The  mc^t  actual  impression  of  the  entire 
tragedy  is  tlie  sense  that  the  Russians  regard  it 
as  an  act  of  civil  war.  There  is  a  formidable 
clement  in  educated  society  which  insists  on 
comparing  it  to  the  throwing  of  a  shell  in*o  a 
beleaguered  citadel.  They  declare  that  the  gov- 
ernment press  has  taken  frr  its  cry.  "  Who  is  not 
with  us  is  against  us,"  and  they  explain  the  fear- 
ful mercMessness  of  the  outrage  by  referring  to 
the  execu^ionary  expeditions  which  visited 
wholesale  punisliment  along  the  railway  where 
government  employees  had  struck. 
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AiMhtr  ^^  Siedlce,  a  town  of  Russian 
Horribit  southcast  of  Warsaw,  on  Sep- 
"Pogrom-  ^oXmA  about  fifty-fivc  miles 
tembcr  8  and  9  there  occurred  a  pogrom,  or 
massacre  of  Jews,  which  for  atrocity  and 
destruction  of  life  surpassed  even  the  slaugh- 
ters of  Kishinev  and  Bialystok.  As  in  all 
cases  of  the  attack  on  civilians  by  the  mili- 
tary in  Russia,  the  police  and  troops  charged 
the  Terrorists  and  Jews  with  first  attacking 
them,  and  assert  that  they  simply  defended 
themselves.  .  It  remains  true,  however,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  that  there  was  a  con- 
certed massacre  by  the  soldiers  and  police  ot 
Jews  and  all  Christians  who  refused  or 
neglected  to  hang  out  ikons  from  their  win- 
dows. Governor-General  Skallon  refused  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter  unless  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Bund,  or  Jewish  revolutionary  or- 
der, were  delivered  up  to  him.  _  He  even 
telegraphed  to  St,  Petersburg  for  permission 
to  use  the  artillerj-.  A  cordon  of  troops  was 
put  around  the  city,  and  the  Jews  and  Poles 
endeavoring  to  escape  were  driven  back  and 
shot  down  without  mercj-.  More  than  two 
hundred  Jews  were  killed  and  thousands 
flogged,  wounded,  and  imprisoned.  The 
troops  then  looted  the  liquor  shops  and  plun- 
dered right  and  left.  The  city  became  a 
scene  of  wild  disorder,  which  afterward 
spread  to  Warsaw.  This  occurrence  is  a 
fearfulU'  ironical  comment  on  repeated  as- 
sertions of  the  Czar  and  his  min- 
isters of  their  determination  to  preserve  or- 
der, and  to  introduce  liberal  reforms  begin- 
ning with  the  immediate  abolition  of  restric- 
tions on  the  Jews,  Famine,  murder,  pillage, 
imprisonment,  banishment,  and  execution 
continue  undiminished.  There  is  no  remedy 
possible  while  rulers  and  ruled  regard  each 
other  with  the  burning  hatred  which  has 
chajacterized  their  attitude  during  the  past 
.  two  years.  Russia's  only  hope,  says  Mr. 
Dcmchinski,  a  political  economist  of  moder- 
ate views,  in  commenting  (in  one  of  the  Sl 
Petersburg  dailies)  on  the  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate Premier  Stolypin,  is  in  a  rudo 
awakening  for  both  rulers  and  people.  We 
quote  his  uords : 

All  citizens  feel  for  the  Premier  that  he  suf- 
fered in  seniriB  the  nation's  affairs,  but  there 
are  onlj'  two  means  of  dealing  with  such  calami- 
ties. There  is  force  which,  as  martial  law  and 
execnttonary  expeditions  show,  has  failed.  It 
is  true  troops  can  suppress  public  disorders  of 
the  masses,  but  they  are  powerless  against  a 
secret  enemy.  Thousands  of  police  agents  are 
equally  powerleas.  The  entire  body  of  society  is 
the  only  force  that  can  struggle  with  a  secret 
enemy,  and  societj  will  cooperate  only  when  it 
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OF  ST.  FETSIISBUlu. 

(Ilu  wu  ont  of  the  moHl  conll«ll>  linK-l 
olllelilB,  Far  the  pant  yfar  he  i>n>>  lir 
the  ImpLTlal  polln!.  cammaiidint  of 
and  awlgttnt  mlDlater  of  the  Interior. 


the  rights  of  an  ally  of  thi 
by  the  participation  of  society  in  an  Imncsr 
cation  of  the  Constitutional  \vn<. 


It  tht  ^''^  "^^*'  l^"™2f  Czar  Nichow 
wtrtt  Yp  has  promised,  will  meet  in  Feh- 
"  *"'  ruary  next.  Meanwhile  tine  Re- 
actionaries are  working  bard  in  persuade  his 
Vlajesty  not  to  call  any  other  Duma,  but 
to  either  declare  a  dictatorship  or  return  to 
the  old  autocratic,  bureaucratic  r<-eimc.  The 
Czar,  however,  appears  to  bf  in  iranicst  and 
to  sincerely  wish  the  accomplishment  of  th« 
reforms  he  has  promised.  Late  in  Aupist  an 
Imperial  ukase  was  issued,  transferring  4.- 
500,000  acres  of  crown  lantls  to  the  Peas- 
ants' Qank  in  return  for  a  series  of  long- 
term  paper  notes,  to  be  afterward  redeemed 
as  soon  as  the  peasants  realize  on  their  crops.  _ 
The  decree,  however,  has  not  yet  been  jnib- 
lished,  and  even  when  published  it  nay  be 
limited  or  recalled,  as  has  been  the  can  with 
M  many  ukases  of  the  past.  The  next  critia 
in  the  situation  will  be  due  at  about  the 
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number  of  the  Review  reaches  its 
Early  in  October  all  the  Russian 
will  have  been  gathered,  and  the 

probably  destitute  peasants  will  be 
•  the  most  violent  means  of  securing 
I  redressing  their  wronp.  During 
few  months  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 

the  London  Times  correspondent 
'ctersburg,  believes  we  will  see  a 
"  internal  ferment,  compared  with 

the  disorder,  pillai;ing,  and  assassin- 
the  past  months  will  have  the  ap- 
of  public  order."  As  we  go  to  press 
itches  are  telling  us  that  the  Terror- 
at  last  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 

himself,  and  that  five  persons  .have 
ointed  to  execute  the  sentence. 

1^  During  the  pause  in  revoiution- 
»*  ary  activity  on  a  large  scale, 
which  mai'ked  the  months  of 
utd  September,  the  serious  reviews 
e  and  America  contained  thoughtful 
if  the  more  permanent,  less  sensa- 
iases  of  the  movement.  From  a 
jf  these  articles,  written  by  authori- 
cvident  that  the  Western  world  has, 


TUe  Bear,  bnving 
nalklDg.— 'From   ttui 


THE  RADICAL  CURE 

RCSHU:  "Flral  1  Bhal 
nj  iweet  little  hirrl.  I1i<-n  t] 
— the  head." 


Jm-ah    <SlnllBii 


heretofore,  had  a  very  indefinite  and,  in  the 
main,  erroneous  conception  of  Russia  and- 
the  Russian  people.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who, 
in  his  conduct  of  the  "Foreign  Affairs  "  de- 
partment of  the  Contemporary  Review,  has 
for  the  past  two  years  been  insisting  that 
the  Western  world  totally  misunderstands  the 
Russian  people  and  Russian  problems,  sums 
up  his  reasons  for  this  assertion  in  a  very 
striking  paragraph.  Foreign  nations  in  gen- 
eral, he  declares,  and  the  Rritish  people  in 
particular,  evidently  have  never  yet  seen 
Russia.  They  only  see  a  mirage.  "  It  is 
not  merely  that  they  see  real  things  utterly 
out  of  perspective,  but  that  often  they  do  not 
descrj'  realities  at  all." 

.   Viewing'  the    revolution    as    il    lias    unfolded 
itself  before  our  eyes,  since  January.   1905,  has 
the   foreign  pultlic  expected  anything  that  ulti- 
mately came  to  pass?     Has  it  gauged  aright  the 
significance  of  the  cardinal  events?     I  low  often 
has  it  not  heard  that  the  dynasty  was  at  its  last 
gssp.   the    imperial   yacht   about    to   start    from 
Peterhof  carrying  Nicholas  the  Second  and  last 
C/ar  of  All  The  Russias?     How  often  has  state 
bankruptcy  been  imminent?    How  often  has  a 
ibf     general  strike  been  predicted  that  would  paralyze 
1I—     all  branches  of  public  and  private  activity,  and 
bring  the  bureaucracy  to  its  knees?     Who  h^^ 
T\\.     not   anticipated   a  sharp,  sangu™*^,  ^\\«;<;■.^\\■^ 
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ii!Surreclion  supported  by  disloyal  troops  and 
cr.lminating  in  (lie  deposition  o/  tlie  sovereign? 
How  certa-n  must  not  the  down/all  of  the 
dynasty  have  seemed,  Russians  argue;  if  the 
British  Prime  Minister  publicly  discounted  it 
and  made  friends  with  its  avowed  enemies  for 
the  good  of  both  nations?  Many  Slav  politicians 
dcobt  whether  the  people  in  England  and  France 
understand  the  very  first  elements  of  the  Russian 
pioblem.  If  half  the  atrocities  which  foreigners 
repeat  were  true,  fire  from  heaven  would  destroy 
the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  or  else  the  earth 
would  open  and  swallow  them  up.  When  read- 
ing the  appalling  accounts  of  murders  and  ar»on. 
of  strikes  and  arrests,  of  which  the  daily  papers 
are  full,  the  complacent  foreigner  complacently 
compares  them  with  the  chronicles  of  crime  in 
bis  own  land  and  thanks  heaven  that  he  was 
born  in  France  or  England.  The  conclusion, 
however,  is  arbitrary  and  misleading,  becatise  a 
comparison  .should  be  made  not  with  his  own 
country,  but  with  a  whole  continent,  a  sixth  of 
the  terrestr'al  ^lobe.  Instead  of  contrasting 
Russia  with  England,  we  should  compare  Rus- 
sia with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

.     ,        Thetnightyinfiuencc  upon  Asiatic 
ta  Haom     ]ife  and  thought  of  Japan's  vic- 

P^rll^ent     j^^,  ^^,^^  j^^^^^j^  j^^  [^^^  evittcnt, 

during  the  past  year,  in  China,  in  India,  in 
a  number  of  the  Moslem  stales  of  central 
.Asia,  and  now  in  Persia.  AH  through  Asia 
travelers  find  the  echo  of  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  Mohammedan  preacher,  who  re- 
cently declared:  "We  would  be  blind  if 
we  failed  to  recognize  that  it  is  by  means 
of  European  science  that  Japan  has  van- 
quished Russia.  It  is  by  means  of  this  and 
this  alone  that  we  also  shall  be  able  some 
day  to  defend  our  nationality  and  independ- 
ence. Let  us  wort."  Following  upon  the 
early    in    August,    that    the 


Shah:  "I  was  (iMnktng  of  KPtHnn  one  of  tlKne 
tblnes  tor  m,i  ih'oiiIo." 

Ceab^  "M.v  dear  feLlun-.  I^kr  lA/ir  one.  iAbUi:) 
I'm  getttng  another  sort.  Ihni  imly  noes  backward." 
— Krnm  I'unch  (I.ondon), 


Ameer  of  Afghanistan  had,  for  the  first  dme 
in  the  history  of  that  country,  instituted  an 
educational  test  for  ofGce  holding,  came  the 
news  (by  private  advices  to  St.  Peter^urg) 
that  the  Shah  of  Persia,  MuzafiEar-cd-din, 
had  granted, — not,  however,  without  swne 
fighting  of  a  revolutionary  character  in  his 
capital  ,-^the  demands  of  the  rcfoimen  for 
a  representative  parliament, — to  be  known  as 
the  Congress  of  National  Consultation.  In 
a  ukase  made  public  at  Teheran  early  in 
September  the  Shah  grants  a  national  as- 
sembly to  have  competence  in  all  questions 
of  state. .  He  orders  the  ministers  to  put 
the  decisions  of  this  national  asscmblr  into 
immediate  effect  and  to  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  this  assembly,  which  can  de- 
mand their  dismissal.  The  conditions  also 
include  complete  political  amnesty,  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  civil  code,  and  granting  of 
the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  "  in  order  that  the'Shah  may 
learn  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Ak  f  p/rfmw  0/  Membership  in  the  new  parlia- 
periianHa-  ment  will  be  made  up  in  equal 
"""' "'""'*  parts  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
"-■IctO'.  chiefs  of  the  reigning  dynastj',  other 
high  dignitaries,  merchants,  and  representa- 
tives of  corporations.  No  peasants  will  be 
granted  membership,  and  the  Shah  will  re- 
tain complete  power  of  veto  as  "  King  of 
Kings  and  Vice-Regent  of  the  Pi^phet."  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  reforms  were 
demanded  by  the  reactionary-  classes  in  Per- 
sia. All  legislation  in  this  orthodox  Moham- 
medan kingdom  must  conform  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran.  Every  principle  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  approved  by  the  mullahs, 
the  professional  expounders  of  Mohammedan 
doctrine  and  law,  who  really  act  as  a  su- 
preme court.  This  body,  which  numbers 
some  of  the  keenest  men  of  the  middle  East 
among  its  members,  has  realized  for  some 
years  that,  between  the  persistent  advance  of 
Russia  from  the  north  and  the  march  of 
England  from  India,  the  days  of  Persian 
nationality  will  be  numbered  unless  the  na- 
tional life  can  be  regenerated.  The  mullahs 
are  frank  to  admit  that  under  an  autocratic 
regime  such  regeneration  is  impossible.  They 
are,  therefore,  we  are  informed,  willing  to 
accept  complete  self-government  on  a  repre- 
sentative basis.  As  for  the  Shah  himself,  he 
is  badly  in  need  of  mone>-,  and  he  has  noted 
the  curtailment  of  the  Russian  Czar's  power 
to  obtain  loans  in  western  Europe  unless 
Russia  is  given  govemmenul  reforms. 
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While  Japan  ami  Russia,  with 
"•fowl.""     Kn  gland,     GeritiJiny,     and     the 

United  States  as  interested  spec- 
tators, are  slowly  working  out  the  problem 
of  the  opening  up  of  Manchuria  to  the  trade 
of  the  world,  China  herself  is  surely, — it 
might  almost  be  said,  swiftly, — awakening 
to  the  need  of  adoptmg  some  methods  of 
Western  culture.  Upon  the  return,  several 
months  ago,  of  the  two  commissions  of  Chi- 
nese dignitaries  from  their  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  studv  self-gov- 
ernment, a  project  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
constitution  was  announced  from  Peking, 
In  accordance  with  the  series  of  gradual  re- 
forms recommended  by  these  commissions, 
an  imperial  committee  was  appointed  to  de- 
vise a  plan  for  a  national  lepslative  assem- 
bly. In  the  edict  appointinE  this  committee. 
the  Emperor  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  Chinese  weakness  is  the  antago- 
nism between  rulers  and  ruled.  He  promises 
reforms  in  administration,  and  declares  that 
when  these  have  been  accomplished  and  the 
people  arc  educated  to  understand  their  rela- 
tions to  the  government  a  constitution  will 
be  proclaimed.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  basis  of  all  the  ferment  in 
the  Chinese  Empire  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  a  general  desire  to  advance 
along  the  lines  of  Western  civilization. 
Among  the  concrete  evidences  of  this  desire 
have  been  the  imperial  edict  establishing  five 
thousand  new  schools,  in  which  English  shall 
he  taught;  the  decree  that  one  day  in  seven 
shall  be  a  rest  day;  and  the  announcement 


hy  Chijw  Wang-Pang,  director  of  the  Im- 
perial Chinese  telegraphs,  that  a  committee 
of  this  department  has  drawn  up  a  uniform 
spelling  S)Stem,  which  will  in  the  future  be 
applied  to  all  Chinese  names.  A  noteworthy 
fact  of  American-Chinese  relations  is  the  new 
law  passed  by  Congress  for  an  American 
court  in  China,  to  have  full  jurisdiction 
over  civil,  damage  and  criminal  cases  involv- 
ing a  loss  or  fine  greater  than  $500,  The 
court  is  to  hold  session  at  Canton,  Tien  Tsin, 
and  Hankow  at  least  once  annually. 

ThaJtnibig  China  also  has  suffered  from  a 
CMniH  terrible  calamity.  On  Septem- 
TiipKom.  ^^^  18,  19  and  20  two  of  those 
terrible  tropical  wind-storms  of  mysterious 
origin,  known  as  typhoons,  bore  down  upon 
the  isj.tnd  port  of  Hong  Kong  and  caused 
great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Our 
consul  (General  Wilder)  at  that  city  an- 
nounced, on  September  30,  that  five  thousand 
lives  had  been  lost  and  twenty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  destroyed,  ''ncluding  the 
absolute  li>ss  of  thirty  steamers.  The  pres- 
ent summer  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual 
number  of  destructive  elementary  disturb- 
ances. First,  we  had  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius; then  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterward  by  the  earthquake 
at  Valparaiso.  Now  comes  this  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe to  Chinese  lives  and  British  prop- 
erty at  Hong  Kong.  A  good  view  of  this 
fapious  harbor,  showing  its  vast  extent  and 
the  forest  of  shipping  sheltered  within  its 
shores,  is  reproduced  above. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMBRICAN. 

August  31.— Illinois  Republicans  indorse 
Speaker  Cannpn  for  the  Presidency  in  igoS. 

August  32. — Ohio  Democrats  nominate  a 
State  ticket  and  declare  for  William  J.  Bryan 
for  President Nebraska  Republicans  nomi- 
nate George  L.  Sheldon  for  Governor,  and 
Norris  Brown  tor  United  Slates  Senator. 

August  34. — The  Vermont  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion recommends  the  reorganization  of  the  ju- 
dicial sys'em  of  that   Slate. 

August  27.— The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Chicago  returns  ten  indictments  agamst  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 


AW.ENTINA  a   TRIBUTE  TO   SECKETABV 
(The    comp] limitary    coTcr-dciIgn    of 
Carelag,  Bueaoi  Ayrn,  publlihed  upon  t 
ot  Ur.  Root'!  Tlelt.) 


August  30, — At 
tendered  him  on  hio  itiujj.  1 
Jennings  Bryan   outlines  hi 


reception  in  New  York  City, 

from  abroad,  William 

on  political 


September  4— In  the  Arkansas  election,  Con- 
gressman Little  (Dem.)  is  elected  Governor  by 
a  majority  of  45,000. . .  .In  the  Wisconsin  prim- 
aries, Lieut.-Gov.  James  O,  Davidson  (Rep.Vis 
nominated  for  Governor  by  a  large  majority; 
John  A.  Aylward   (Dem.)  receives  the  Demo- 


cratic nomination  for  Governor. . .  .Georgia 
Democrats  nominate  Hoke  Smith  for  Governor 

Minnesota  Democrats  renominate  Gov.  John 

A,   Johnson Fletcher   D.    Proctor    (Rep.)    is 

elected  Governor  of  Vermont. 

September  6. — Democratic  and  Republican 
cc^nventions  in  Arizona  adopt  resoiulions  against 
joint  statehood  with  New   Mexico. 

September  10.— William  T.  Cobb  (Rep.)  is 
elected  Governor  of  Maine;  all  the  Maine  Con- 
gressmen are  reelected. 

September  12. — The  Independence  League  of 
New  York  State  nominates  William  R,  Hearst 
for  Governor  and  a  full  State  ticket Con- 
necticut Democrats  nominate  Mayor  Thayer,  of 
Norwich,  for  Governor. 

September  13. — Colorado  Democrats  nominate 
AJva  Adams   for  Governor. 

September  14. — Wyoming  Democrats  nomi- 
nate S.  A.  D.  Keister  for  Governor. .-,  .Colorado 
Republicans  nominate  Phillip  B.  Stewart  for 
Governor. 

Septeniber  16. — Charles  E.  Magoon's  appoint' 
ment  as  Vice-Govemor  of  the  Philippmes  is 
ai^uounccd  in  Washington. 

September  18. — New  Hampshire  Republicans 
nominate  Charles  M.  Floyd  for  Govenior  on  the 
ninth  ballot,  after  the  Reform  forces  have  con- 
centrated upon  Winston  Churchill,  who  is  barely 

defea'.ed    for    the    nomination In    the   New 

York  City  primaries.  Chairman  Parsons  (Rep.) 
and  Charles  F.  Murphy  (Tam.)  win  their  re- 
spective lights  for  control  of  party  organizations. 

September  19. — President  Roosevelt  issues  an 
order   extending   the   eight-hour   law   so    as   to 

apply  to  all  government  work The  President 

issues  a  proclamation  opening  half  a  million 
acres  of  land  in  Oklahoma  to  set'lement. ..  .State 
Chairman  Qdell  acknowledges  thai  he  has  lost 
control    of    the    New    York    Republican    State 

September  20. — Connecticut  Republicans  nom- 
inate Lieut-Gov.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff  for  Gov- 
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Public  Control  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  publishes  the  text  of  the  new  by-laws  on 
the  employment  of  children. 

August   33. — The  Cuban   rebels  capture  San 
Luis,  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  after  a  sharp  action. 

August  23. — Cuban  rebels  capture  San  Juan  y 
Marlinex.  the  terminus  of  Ihe  Western  Railway; 
Quintin  Banderas,  leader  of  the  insurgents  m 
Havana  Province,  is  killed  by  nit»l  gmardi. 
.August  24- — Cuban  govemment  troop>  reoc- 
cupy  the  town  of  San  Juan  y  Martinez. 

August  25.— Twenty-eight  perKms  are  Idned 
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DUBINC  THE  ^ 

and  iwenty-four  wounded  in  the  explosion  of  u 
bomb  in  an  attempt  lo  assasiilnate  Premier  Stoly- 

pin  of  Russia The  Czar  of  Russia  issues  a 

ukase  increasing  the  penalties  for  miitinv  or  in- 
terest in  political  movements  in  the  army. 

August  26. — General  Min.  commander  of  the 
Russian  Seminovski  Guard  Regiment,  is  shot 
and  killed  by  a  girl  in  Ihc  railway  station  at 
Peterhof. 

August  a?.— President  Palma,  of  the  Cuhan 
Republic,  issues  a  statement  in  which  he  say<; 
that  the  rebellion  is  without  justification,  and 
that  the  insurgents  must  yield  or  fight. 

August  38. — A  roj^al  commission  is  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  lighthouse  administration  of 

the  United  Kingdom Sir  Joseph  Ward  makes 

his  budget  speech  in  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment  In    Spain    a    royal    decree    revises    the 

legal  fcMinaltties  of  civil  marriages. 

Aaguit  jt. — The  Cuban  insurrec'ion  spreads 

10  the  province  of  Santiago The  pretender 

to  the  Moroccan  throne  concentrates  6.000  troops 
and  prepun  to  give  battle  to  the  Sultan. 


to 


September  l.— The  Cuban  insurrection  spreads 
the    province    of    Puerto    Principe The 


Panama  awemblr  is  convened. 


September  j.— The  Emperor  of  China  issues 
an  edict  promising  a  constitutional  govemmeiit. 

September  j. —  I'he  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Liverpool,  England,  votes  in  favor  of  reform  in 
parliamentary  procedure. 

September  6. — An  election  for  vice-presidents 
is  held  in  Panama. 

September  7.— Pino  Guerra,  the  Cuban  Insur- 
gent leader  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  refuses  the  gov- 
ernment armistice  and  attacks  San  Juan  y 
Martinez-    ■ 

September  10. — The  Cuban  Government  de- 
c'dos   ill   slop   negotiations   with   the   in.surgenls 

Seplcniber  12. — A  revolutionary  plot  against 
the  government  of  Salvador  is  discovered,  and 
the  republic  is  declared  in  a  slate  of  siege. 

September  1,1. — The  Constitutional  Democrats 
of  Russia  decide  to  hold  a  congress  in  Finland. 

September  14. — The  Cuban  Congress  assem- 
bles and,  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in  either 
house,  passes  a  bill  conferring  full  powers  on 
President  Palma  to  take  what  steps  he  deems 
best  to  suppress  the  insurrection :  all  lines  nf 
c<mtmunicatiuii  in  Cub%,  toiV  Vl  TKCwt^i  %^& 
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August  25.— President  Roosevelt  issues  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  Americans  to  contr  bute  for 
the  relief  of  the  Chilean  earthquake  sufferers. 

August  26. — Mexico  issues  strict  orders  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  her  Gulf  ports  as  bases  for  Cuban 
insurgents. 

August  27. — A  banquet  in  honor  of  the  visit 
of  a  British  fleet  is  given  at  Fiume,  Hungary.  . . . 
The  Pan-American  Conference  at  Rio  closes 
with   impressive  ceremonies. 

August  30. — Mr.  Sed don's  reciprocal  treaty 
with  the  Australian  commonwealth  is  unfavor- 
ably received  in  New  Zealand An  anti-Greek 

demonstration  at  Galatz,  Roumania.  results  in 
the  destruction  of  a  number  of  Greek  shops  and 
the  stoning  of  the  Russian  consulate. 

September  i. — A  commercial  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  becomes  ci- 

September  7. — The  great  powers  unite  in  ask- 
ing thai  warships  be  sent  at  once  to  Mogador. 
where  Anfloos  Kaid  has  captured  a  part  of  the 
city  to  enforce  a  demand  that  all  Jews  return  10 
the  quarter  allotted  to  them. 

September  12.— The  Peruvian  foreign  minister 
gives   a   dinner   in   honor  of   Secretary   Root  at 

Lima President  Roosevelt  orders  two  United 

States  warships  to  Cuba  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  Americans. 

September  1,1. — Armed  sailors  from  the  Ameri- 
can cruiser  Denver  land  in  Havana  with  field 
guns  and  camp  in  front  of  President  Palma's 

September  14. — The  sailors  landed  from  the 
Denver  at  Havana  are  withdrawn ;  the  insurgents 
make  offers  of  surrender  to  the  American  forces. 

September  15. — The  fifteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress  is  opened  at  Milan. 

September  19. — Secretary  of  War  Taft  and 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Bacon  arrive  at  Ha- 
vana and  li^iien  to  statements  from  the  Cuban 
factions. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

August  21. — A  great  Welsh  eisteddfod  is 
opened  at  Carnarvon.  ..  .The  British  Medical 
Association  opens  its  annual  congress  at  To- 
ronto. Canada. .,  .Slight  earth  shocks  continue 

in  the  Valparaiso  and  Aconcagua  regions As 

the  result  of  troubles  between  negro  soldiers  and 
citizens  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  all  negro  troops 
are  ordered  out  of  the  State, 

August  22. — The  annual  congress  of  German 
Catholics,  at  Essen,  demands  the  restoration  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  power.  ...The  Finnish  Red 
Guard  is  disbanded,  ,.  .A  strike  of  federated 
workmen  besins  at  Bilbao,  in  Spain.... An  ap- 
parent case  of  cholera  is  reported. in  Berlin. 

August  24-^11  is  announced  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  decided  to  use  the  forms  of  spell- 
ings agitated  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 

in  all  his  private  and  oflicial  correspondence 

New  York.  New  Jcrsev,  M-chigan.  and  Ohio 
enter  in-o  a  reciprocal  agreement  regarding  the 
licensing  of  medical  practitioners, 

August  27. — TTie  telegraph  cable  between  the 
Shetland  Islands  and  Iceland  is  completed  and 
already  working  as  far  as  the  Faroe  Islands. 

August  28.-^In  China  an  anti-opium  league  b 
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telegraph,  are  reported  cut  by  the  insurgents. ... 
Dominican  government  troops  attack  the  rebels 

from  Haytian  territory  and  are  defeated The 

House  of  Representatives  at  Melbourne  votes  a 
pieference  of  10  per  cent,  to  British  goods  im- 
ported in  British  ships. 

September  15, — The  Cuban  insurgents  attack 
San  Domingo,  in  Santa  Clara  province. 

September  16. — President  Palma,  of  Cuba,  an- 
nounces an  indefinite  suspension  of  hostilities. 
with  the  object  of  making  peace  with  the  in- 
surgents. 

September  17. — Stem  measures  are  taken  by 
the  Spanish  Government  to  suppress  a  Carlist 
revolt  in  Catalonia, 

September  18,— President  Montt  of  Chile  is 
inaugurated  at  Santiago. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

August  2i,^Tt  is  announced  that  China  will 
establish   custom   houses  on   the   Russo-Chinese 

Augiist  82.— Mr,  White,  the  British  political 
agent,  is  cordially  received  in  Tibet. . ,  .Tlie  Pan- 
.\merican  Conference  at  Rio  votes  to  send  the 
Drago  doctrine  as  a  question  before  The  Hague 
Tribunal, 

August  2,i,^apan  gives  nnt'Ce  that  Dalny  will 
be  a  free  port  from  September  i, 

August  24, — It  is  announced  in  Wasbinpon 
that  the  second  secretary  of  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy will  visit  Alaska  to  investigate  the  seal- 
poaching  incident  and  be  present  at  the  trial  of 
the  men  arrested. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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n]   m  Ho-nan  to  cooperate  with  Canton 

le The    Esperanto   Congress    opens    at 

/a The  Seal  Estate  Trust  Company  of 

delphia  closes  i*s  doors,  having  failed  with 
ties  of  $10,000,000. 

gust  29. — The  American  Bar  Association 
s  at  St.  Paul  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meet- 


|us!  31. — Call  money  goes  to  12  per  cent,  in 
York.  ...The  hottest  day  in  England  for 
y-two  years,  the  temperature  reaching  92 
es  Fahr.  in  the  shade. 

itember  3. — Four  hundred  and  ninety  dele- 
representing  a  million  and  a  half  members 
ide  unions,  meet  at  Liverpool.  England .... 
:  (3  a  grand  review  of  warships  by  Presi- 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay.... Paul  O,  Stens- 
the  fugitive  Chicago  banker  charged  with 
ry  and  embezzlement,  is  captured  at  Tan- 
Morocco.  ..  .The  National  Irrigation  Con- 
ope  n«    itt    fourteenth   annual    session    at 

■tember  5. — The  trade- union  congress  at 
pool,  England,  passes  a  resolution  in  favor 

eight-hour  day  for  all  organized  labor. 
•tember  g. — Troops  destroy  the  Jewish  quar- 

Sicdlce,  Russian  Poland,  and  hundreds  of 
ns  are  reported  killed  or  wounded.  .. -The 
received  Father  Wemz,  the  newly  elected 
■al  of  fhe  Society  of  Jesus.  ..  .The  city  of 
nore  begins  a  jubilee  celebration, 
'tember  10.. — Over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ns  are  buried  in  a  landslide  at  the  township 
rareli,  in  the  Caucasus, 
■tember  I2. — Twelve  persons  are  killed  and 
ijured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
ay  near  Sudbury. 

tember  14. — .\  great  meeting  of  students  in 
etersburg  passes  a  resolution  in  favor  of 

ig  the  Russian  universities A  statue  of 

lent  McKinley  is  unveiled  at  Columbus. 
,.  .President  Roosevelt  presents  the  Roose- 
tip  to  the  owner  of  the  Fim,  the  winner  of 
temational  yacht  races  off  Marblchead. 
tember  15.— Ceremonies  are  begun  at  Bud- 
at* ending  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
ington, 

tember  18. — A  typhoon  at  Hong  Kong 
!  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the 
ing  of  thirty-six  vessels. 

OBITUARY. 

fust  22. — Assistant  Superintendent  Albert 
ine,   of   Qiicago,   one  of  the  most   widclv 

1  educators  in  the  West.  65 The   Earl 

wan  and  Melville.  Lord  Hifih  Commis- 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
nd,  71. 

•list  24. — Frank  K.  Hippie,  president  of  the 
Estate  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  67 
Ifred  Stevens,  the  Belgian  paiiiter,  78. 
tUBt  25.— Capt.  Nathan  Applcton.  the  well- 
t  author  and  traveler,  of  Boston,  63.... 
izora  Chandler,  author  and  painter. 
■mt  26.— The  Due  dc  Broglie,  of  Paris. 


60.  ...C.  B.  Clarke,  the  English  botanist,  :?4. ... 
Eugen  Gura,  one  of  the  famous  Wagner  singers 
of  Germany. 

August  29.— Dr.  Alexander  Brown,  of  Vir- 
ginia,   historian    and    geneologist,    63 Serge 

Tatishcheff,    the    Russian    historian William 

Edgar  Marshall,  the  portrait  pain'er,  71 Prof. 

William  Dwight,  of  Vassar  College,  73. 

August  30. — Edward  Rosewater,  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Bre,  65. ..  .Lady  Campbcll-Bannerman 
....Gen.  H.  C.  Childs,  formerly  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Minnesota.  57.. ..Col.  Francis  Foster,  a 
Kansas  City  pioneer,  83. 

September  i. — Hermann  Oelrichs,  American 
agent  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company,  56 Edward  John  Russell,  the  ma- 
rine painter,  74. 

Septenil>er    4. — Li  cut. -Col.    James    S.     Pettit, 

Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  50 Vice-Chancellor 

Martin  P.  Grey,  of  New  Jersey,  65, 

September  5, — 
Chief  Justice 
David  Torrance, 
of  the  Connecticut 
Supreme  Court,  66 
.  .Albert  Tissau- 
dier,  the  French 
aeronaut,  67. 

September  8.— 
T  heodore  Otto 
Langerfeldt,  for- 
merly a  well- 
color  artist,  66. 

September    to. — 

Miss  Rose  Porter, 

the  authoress,  61. 

September  12. — 

Dr.  Leroy  Milton 

Yale,    of    New 

York  City,  65.... 

■Arthur    Dudley 

Vinton,. a  New 

York  lawyer  and  story-writer,  54. 

September   13. — Prince  Albrecht,  of   Prussia, 

69. ..  .Georges  Jacobi.  composer  of  opera,  66 

Daniel   O'Day.   of  the   Standard   Oil   Company, 

62 Jame-i  .\.  Garland,  the  yachtsman,  36. 

September  14. — Former  Chief  Justice  Richard 

H.      Alvey.      of      Maryland,      80 Brig.-Gen. 

Charles  Page,  U.  S.  A.,  reiired.  77. 

September  15,— Gen.  Dimitri  Theodorovich 
Trepov,  commandant  of  the   Russian   imperial 


51- 


Scptembcr  i6.^Ex-Govcmor  Aaron  Thomas 
Blis*.  of  Michigan,  69. 

September  17. — Rear- Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Chichester,  of  the  British  Navy,  S7.--  Presi- 
dent Charles  Duncan  Jlclver.  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Normal  and  Industrial  College.  46  (see  page 
422). ...Rev.  William  K.  Hall.  D.D.,  of  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  70. 

September  18. — George  F.  Warren,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  newspaper  writer  and  author,  57- 

September  20, — Congressman   Robert  R.  Hitl, 

of  Illinois,  73 Rev.  Robert  J.  Nevin.  D.  D., 

rector  of  the  American  Protestant  Church  in 
Rome  for  thirty-seven  years.  67. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


THE  cnrtooiiists  this  month,  as  iisiial.  refli.-ct 
the  |>iil)!ic  interest  in  current  topics  as  de- 
noted in  the  fohinins  of  the  daily  press. 
The  Cnlian  silnalion.  the  political  campaigns  in 
(he  itifTi-rtnt  States,  the  (ires^dcmial  aspirations 
..f  Mr.  i!ryan  on  the  Democratic  side  anil 
S|K'.'ikvr  Cutnioii  on  the  Republican,  and,  last  but 


VTum  tbc  Journal   (UlaaeipolUj, 


did  It  n-llb  mr  lltL  gi." 

FiTHiB  Time:    "  Ab  well!     6071  will  be  bojvl" 
from  /'HNch   (LondoD}. 
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I    Dot    Tift    and    Filrbanks    niakp    a    good 


Ftom  tbe  i'oat  (CloctniMtl). 


THE  AMERJCyIN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REyiEWS. 


Thh    Elbpbant  .         . — 

till  I  set  put  laos. 
not  the  least,  the  spell  ing-refonn  agitation  so        The 


bettfr  lUj  wltb  n 


. ,.._ ,  -—  -, „ -„ at  the  top  of  this  page  reflect} 

ably  furthered  by  President  Roosevelt's   cham-  very  cleverly  the  changed  attitude  of  many  Re- 

pionship  are  among  the  subjects  that  claim  the  publicans   towards  Mr.    Bryan's  candidacy   for 

attention   of   the  cartoon- loving  public   at  the  the  presidency,  as  well  as  the  pervasive  sentt- 

present  moment.  ment  in  Republican  ranks  in  favor  of  Roosevelt 
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From  the  Plain  Dealer   (Clerduid). 


in  1908.  Westermaii,  of  the  Ohio  Slate  Journal, 
presents  Mr.  Bryan  as  he  appeared  to  conserva- 
tives of  all  parties  at  the  time  of  Iiis  reception  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

Cartoonist  Donahey.  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  presents  in  '"  The  New  School,"  on  this 
page,  the  prevalent  conception  of  President 
Roosevelt's  spelling-reform  attitude  as  expressed 
in    niiiltitiidinoiis    newspaper    jokes    during    the 


past  few  weeks.  President  James  J.  Hill's  wotA 
of  warning  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Harriman's  recent  activities  in  the  rail- 
road world,  are  depicted  by  the  Ckrtoaniits. 
In  the  cartoon  reproduced  on  the  otmostte  pafe, 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Tom  Browne  pc- 
tures  the  generous  impulse  of  Itridna  San 
Francisco  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  her  sitter  dSj 
in  South  America. 


Ur.   lanui   Hill    (old   master)    paints   a   pletnr* 
■bowliig  TTocle  8«m  wb*t  he  la  comlat  to. 
Fron  tlie  Jaumal  (Ulnneapollt). 


Ths  (raaplas  powar  of  Um  "  BarrlBiaa  iBtN 
Um  artiGle  en  pace  449. 
M  Evtmbtf  Bvrmli   (DDlnth). 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


(Tb«  abore  front-pagv  llluarrntlon   tmm    Carai 
smta*    hIiowii    Mr.    Hoot    rldinit    with    tin     ~' 
irough  tbe  atrccta  of  Bupnoe  Kyrr^.     Tlip  Iihht  in- 
rms  blm  tbat  ba  la  tbe  "  papiilarltr  triiRt. "    (^ri'ry 
IG  !•  crowdini  to  am  btm  except  tbe  children,  anil 
itj  biT*  li««n  lulled  to  *lwp  h;  the  menilnn  nf  hia 


McIVER   OF    J 


CAROLINA 


BY    ALBERT    SHAW. 


(^HAKLES  DUNCAN  McIVER.  who 
filtd  suddenly  last  month,  was  fmc  of 
thr  tTi'M  ijvrful  and  important  men  of  his 
;ffT)frarj'.n  in  America.  If  the  country-  did 
not  know  him  well  it  was  because  he  was 
x*M3  \j\A-^\  serving  its  hi'^hcst  interests  to  im- 
press him«^Jf,  a^  he  might  easily  have  done, 
•iprin  the  entire  nation.  Dr.  Mclver  was  the 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  an  institution 
for  young  women  at  Greensboro.  That 
uould  have  been  a  worthy  and  honorable 
\yfsx  for  any  man  to  fill,  but  Dr.  Mclver 
was  much  more  than  the  administrative  head 
of  a  schfxJ  for  girls.  He  was  a  great  educa- 
tional <>tatesman  at  a  time  and  in  a  section 
where  the  education  of  the  children  ought  in 
truth  to  be  the  foremost  task  of  the  real 
leader  of  a  State. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  not  quite  fort>'-six  years 
old ;  but  his  influence  was  already  great,  and 
his  achievement  was  of  the  sort  that  saves 
imperiled  civilizations  and  transforms  com- 
munities. He  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
South  was  backward  in  its  educational  work, 
and  from  the  very  day  that  he  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  he  be- 
came an  apostle  of  the  movement  to  im- 
prove the  schrx)ls.  He  became  an  organizer 
of  public  school  systems  in  the  cities  of  his 
Sta'  and  a  leader  in  the  work  of  creating 
rural  schools  under  conditions  of  lack  and 
need  such  as  can  hardly  be  understood  in 
the  North.  He  organized  and  conducted 
teachers*  institutes  in  all  the  counties,  and 
became  the  great  propagandist  of  progress  in 
school  affairs  throughout  North  Carolina. 

He  soon  came  to  realize  the  fact  that  a 
good  school  system  could  not  be  possible 
without  a  better  trained  corps  of  teachers, 
and  he  determined  to  provide  an  institution 
that  would  receive  a  great  number  of  prom- 
ising girls  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  give 
them  an  education  at  small  cost,  and  train 
them  to  be  teachers  of  exactly  the  type 
needed  in  the  schools,  particularly  of  the 
rural  districts.  He  appealed  to  the  legisla- 
ture with  ultimate  success,  secured  his  ap- 
propriation in  i8oi»  and  opened  his  school 
some  fourteen  years  ago.  The  State  has 
dealt  with  him  generously,  for  Dr.  Mclver's 
enthusiasm  has  never  failed  to  carry  the  leg- 


islature in  the  direction  of  his  dcares.  Other 
ver>'  important  cducadonal  posts  from  time 
to  time  were  open  to  him,  but  he  felt  dnt 
his  work  could  best  center  in  the  direction 
and  de\-eIopment  of  the  wonderful  insdtu- 
ticn  he  created  at  Greensboro.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  schools  for  the  culture  of  women 
in  the  whole  world,  and  it  will  stamd  as  a 
monument  to  Mclver's  energv  2nd  splendid 
talent,  both  as  an  organizer  and  as  a  trainer 
of  teachers. 

In  due  time  Dr.  Mclver  became  the 
leader  of  a  remarkable  movement  in  his 
State  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  adequate 
local  taxation  to  supplement  State  funds  in 
the  carr>'ing  on  of  schools.  The  transfomi- 
ing  results  of  this  campaign  ought  to  be 
widely  known  for  their  inspirational  value 
elsewhere.  His  personal  influence  as  an  edu- 
cational leader  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
bounds  of  his  own  State,  and  he  becnne  in- 
fluential throughout  the  South  as  one  of  the 
half  dozen  foremost  men  in  a  movement  for 
improving  school  legislation  and  bettering 
practical  educational  conditions. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
and  of  great  readiness  and  power  on  all  oc- 
casions in  public  speech.  He  was  famous  for 
his  wit,  and  for  his  unlimited  store  of  amus- 
ing incidents  and  anecdotes. 

When  the  Southern  Education  Board  was 
formed  some  years  ago  he  became  one  of  its 
members,  and  as  chairman  of  its  campugn 
committee,  his  labors  were  incessant  and  of 
priceless  service  to  the  cause.  He 
dent  of  the  Southern  Educational 
tion  last  year,  and  was  always  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, counting  among  his  close  personal 
friends  the  foremost  educators  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South.  If  he  had  chosen  to  turn  his 
energies  into  political  channels  he  would 
have  been  Governor  of  his  State  and  then 
United  States  Senator. 

His  efficienc>'  and  his  gifts  of  leadership 
would  have  made  him  a  marked  man,  and 
a  rare  success  in  any  profession  or  calling. 
But  he  gloried  in  the  work  he  had  chosen, 
and  believed  that  the  right  training  of 
women,  for  the  sake  of  the  home  and  the 
common  school,  was  the  most  fundamental!/ 


iportant  thing  with  which  he  couM  pos-  trained     to    promote     educational     progress 

)Iy  concern  himself;  and  so  it  was  that  he  along  the  lines  he  had  laid  down.    Thus,  his 

.ve  his  strength  and  his  life  to  that  work,  work  ivill  remain ;  his  memory  will  long  be 

c  can  be  ill  spared,  but  he  had  builded  so  honored    in    North    Carolina;    and    in    the 

oadly  and  staunchly  that  what  he  has  done  loss  of  their  noble  educational  leader  many 

11   remain.     Furthermore,  he  had  a  fine  of   the   citizens   of   his   State   will   be   the 

ft  for  working  with  other  men  and   for  more  firmly  resolved   to  devote  themselves 

inging  forward  young  associaies  and  col-  to  the  great  cause  of  which  he  was  chief 

igucs  imbued  widi  his  ideas  and  spirit,  and  apostle. 


THE   CUBAN   REPUBLIC  ON   TRIAL. 


BY  ATHERTON    BROWNELL. 


\V^  HAT  appeared  at  first  to  be  largely  a     tion  hartlly  surpassed  others  that  have  been 


lawless  outbreak  of  a  politically  dis- 
satisfied element  in  Cuba  has,  with  rapidly 
gathering  force,  grown  quickly  into  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  large  proportions, 
threatening  not  only  the  stability  of  the 
Palma  government,  but  also  the  great  indus- 
rial  and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  island 


nipped  in  the  bud,  and  for  a  time  American 

appeared   to   be   measureably   safe 

m  physical  violence  and  from  any  damage 

c  that  which  naturally  follows  a  disturbed 

iilition,  but  in  its  later  phases  the  danger 

has  become  so  acute  that  at  this  writing 

American  warships  are   hovering  near  the 


and  the  heavy  American  interests  that  have     scene  of  the  disturbance  for  the  protection  of 

been  established  there  since  the  period  of  our    American  property. 

In  its  first  stages  the  revolu-        Because  of  a  known  feeling  in  the  island 

_      in  favor  of  annexation 

to  the  United  States; 
because  of  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to 
the  American  interests 
in  the  island  in  such  an 
event;  because  the  first 
large  movement  was  in 
the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  where  the 
Tobacco  "  Trust  "  is 
heavily  interested,  the 
suspicion  is  evident  on 
many  sides  that  these 
American  interests 
have  fathered  and  as- 
sisted the  revolution 
for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a  situation  that 
would  demand  our  in- 
tervention under  the 
terms  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment  and  be  the 
forerunner  to  political 
annexation,  with  its  at- 
tendant admission  of 
Cuban  products  to  the 
United  States  free  of 
duty. 

In  one  sense  the  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  to-day, 
so  far  as  the  relation 
of  American  capital  to 
the  government  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  wholly 
unlike  that  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Transvaal 
Ctfnieiii.nob.h'UHdtn-etdS^Uiilfrmed.y.r.  3^    ^\yg    umt    of    the 
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<.f  the  coveted  country.  Beyond  this  fumla- 
inental  similarity  the  resemblance  ceases 
when  we  consider  Cuba  and  American  cap- 
ita). There  is  no  necessity,  however,  of  c<)n- 
cealing  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  Amer- 
ican capital  invested  in  Cuba  would  welcome 
iinnexation.  The  Tobacco  "  Trust,"  for  ex- 
ample, which  owns  perhaps  one-half  of  all 
the  tobacco  rai^d  in  Cuba,  and  the  Sugar 
"  Trust,"  which  owns  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
all  the  sugar,  are  compelled  to  pay  annually 
upward  of  two  million  dollars  in  duties  to 
bring  their  own  product  raised  on  a  foreign 
soil  into  the  United  States.  Any  step, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  political  annexa- 
tion, or  of  a  permanent  reciprocity  treat)', 
which  would  give  these  products  admission 
to  our  markets  free  of  duty,  would  naturally 
appeal  to  the  producer.  Revolution,  how- 
ever, with  its  consequent  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  blighting  influence,  would  not  seem 


to  be  the  most  economical  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  result. 

AMERICAN-  INTERESTS  IN  THE  ISLAND. 

More  important  than  these  American  in- 
terests are  those  Spanish-born  Cubans,  who, 
being  heavily  engaged  in  trade  and  industry, 
are  known  to  he  pro-American  in  sentiment. 
because  they  see  that  the  onh-  possible  indus- 
trial salvation  for  Cuba  lies  in  the  establish- 
ment, on  a  permanent  basis,  of  close  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Keenly  in  their 
mind's  e>e  they  see  the  example  of  Hawaii, 
the  sugar  industry-  of  which  was  saved  from 
the  results  of  a  disastrous  industrial  warfare 
only  by  annexation.  Cuba,  alone,  is  defense- 
less in  the  industrial  world.  Too  small  to 
defend  herself,  she  is  yet  too  rich  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 
Her  chief  industry,  cane  sugar,  is  a  direct 
menace  to  the  heavily  subsidized  beet  sugar 
interests  of  Europe,  and  it  is  only  the  protec- 
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tion  afforded  to  her  in  a  measure  by  the  tar- 
iff wall  of  the  United  States  that  has  enabled 
her  to  recover  from  years  of  industrial  war- 
fare, followed  by  years  of  bloody  strife.  The 
interests  of  American  capital  in  Cuba  and 
of  Cuban  induslrj'  arc  common,  and  the  pro- 
Americans  in  Cuba  see  but  one  means  to  pro- 
tect them  permanently  from  the  industrial 
condition  of  Europe  without  and  from  their 
own  volatile  fell  owcoun  try  men  within. 

FIven  with  this  stimulus  to  bring  about  a 
situation  ihar  would  lead  to  annexation,  it  is 
not  evident  in  any  way  that  either  the  Amer- 
ican interests  in  Cuba  or  the  pro-American 
Cubans  are  concerned  in  this  revolution. 
Nor  yet  can  it  be  said  that  the  rebelling  fac- 
tions desire  to  provoke  a  situation  which 
would  lead  to  armed  intervention,  thereby 
robbing  themselves  of  that  which  they  de- 
sire,— namely,  the  reins  of  government.  On 
the  contrary,  what  may  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can sentiment  in  Cuba  is  striving  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  the  revolu- 
tionists and  the  government  which  will  per- 
mit the  industrial  progress  to  continue  un- 
checked. Though  the  present  writer  has 
found  in  Cuba  a  large  and  healthy  annexa- 
tion sentiment,  he  has  never  heard  it  claimed 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  save  by  popu- 
lar request.  The  only  strong  anti-annexation 
sentiment  that  can  be  found  is  on  the  part 
of  the  two  factions  now  at  odds,  the  revolu- 
tionists in  the  field,  who  claim  to  represent 
the  Liberal  party,  and  the  government  in 
Havana,  i^hich  represents  the  Moderate 
part>'.  These  two  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  anti-American  in  sentiment,  and  the 
struggle  between  them  is  a  somewhat  novel 
method  of  political  warfare  for  gaining  the 
administration  of  the  countrj'. 


The  ostensible  cause  of  the  present  revolu- 
tion is  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  Moderate 
party  at  the  polls  at  the  last  election,  which 
reseated  Palma  in  the  Presidential  chair  and 
illegally, — it  is  asserted, — deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  the  franchise,  to  the  extent  that  Go- 
mez, the*  Liberal  Presidential  candidate,  was 
defeated.  This  was  the  first  national  elec- 
tion to  be  held  in  Cuba  without  the  quieting 
effect  of  the  United  States  Army.  Although 
there  was  no  political  issue  to  arouse  ran- 
cor, the  campaign  was  an  acrimonious  one, 
and  was  waged  about  the  personality  of  the 
candidates  rather  than  the  principles  for 
which  they  stood.    At  the  head  of  the  Mod- 


erate ticket  stood  Tomas  Estrada  Palma, 
who  had  remained  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Spain,  and  who  was  not 
personally  close  to  the  people.  During  hts 
first  term  as  President  he  had  proved  him- 
self rigidly  honest,  but  unable  to  check  the 
grafting  propensities  of  his  following,  and, 
moreover,  had,  by  his  resentfulness  of 
little  things,  his  lack  of  diplomacy  and  stub- 
bornness,   driven    from    himself    the    hearty 


support  of  the  strongest  interests  in  the 
island.  Nearly  every  official  of  the  Mod- 
erate party  had  waxed  wealthy  during  his 
term,  public  improvements,  bravely  begun, 
had  finally  almost  ceased,  and  large  appro- 
priations had  so  been  handled  as  to  excite  the 
covetousness  of  those  politicians  who  were  not 
in  favor  with  the  government. 

On  the  other  side  stood  Jose  Miguel  Go- 
mez, a  man  of  the  people,  personally  known 
to  them,  magnetic  and  winning,  with  the 
great  prestige  of  his  own  service  in  the  field 
as  a  successful  guerilla  general  in  the  last 
war.  An  issue  was  manufactured  out  of 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  the  Liberals  follow- 
ing the  jingo  policy  of  declaring  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  abrogation  of  that 
appendix  to  the  Cuban  Constitution.  The 
Moderates  took  a  more  conservative  ground 
and  declared  that,  while  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment placed  the  island  in  the  unenviable  po- 
sition of  being  practically  under  the  thumb 
of  the  United  States,  the  friendship  of  this 
great  country  was  necessary  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  that,  moreover,  the  time  for  abroga- 
tion was  at  a  later  date.  Both  parties  knew 
perfectly  well  that,  without  the  active  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Cuba's  position  is 
absolutely  defenseless,  and  neither  of  them 
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n-ould  seriously  suggest  any  step  which 
would  antagonize  this  country. 

A  FARCICAL  ELECTION. 

The  election  which  was  held  last  fall  was 
really  a  farce  and  a  sham.  To  strengthen 
the  Moderate  ticket,  Mendez  Capote,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Havana,  was  induced  to 
maite  the  canvass  for  the  Vice- Presidency, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
might  resign,  if  elected,  before  the  time  came 
for  him  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Freyrc  Andrade,  prosecuting  attorney,  was 
brought  into  the  cabinet  as  secretary 
Government,  to  handle  the  elections.  Brib- 
ery, intimidation,  illegal  voting,  wholesale 
arrests  and  incarcerations  and  the  guard' 
ing  of  the  polls  by  the  rural  guard,  to  pre- 
vent any  but  Moderates  from  voting,  were 
the  flagrant  methods  charged,  and  beyond  a 
doubt  used,  so  successfully  that,  before  the 
day  was  ended,  word  was  passed  to  the 
Liberals  to  refrain  from  further  voting. 
Under  these  circumstances,  President  Palma 
wsu  returned  to 
power  and  was  re- 
inaugurated  in 
May  last. 

Since  the  elec- 
tion the  intriguing 
Cuban  mind  has 
been  busy.  Plots 
have  been  hatching 
all  over  the  island, 
and  it  has  been 
difficult  for  any 
three  men,,  not  of 
the  government 
party,  to  assemble 
without  being 
charged  with  con- 
spiracy. It  is  the 
general  belief  in 
Cuba  that  the  Lib- 
erals actually  had 
a  majority  of  the 
voters.    Possibly  to 

satisfy  the  anti-  heneral  rodrigcez, 
American     senti-  commander-in-chief 

ment  in  Cuba,  the  <"'  ^^^  <^™''''  »^"*'- 

government  has  guards. 

dealt  with   Great 

Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  negotiation  of 
the  Anglo- Cuban  treaty,  the  purpose  of 
which,  apparently,  was  to  give  British  in- 
vestors a  particularly  favorable  opening  in 
Cuba,  in  order  that  they  might  offset  the 
growins  influence  of  American  capital.    The 


'.aiiaa   UlBurrcctlaiilsl.) 


frown  of  our  State  Department  has  been 
sufficient  to  cause  that  treaty  to  become  quies- 
cent, but  it  is  a  favorite  pastime  to  introduce 
resolutions  which  do  not  pass,  limiting  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  acquired  by 
Americans.  This  policy,  however,  has  not 
served  to  satisfy  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

In  February  last  an  incipient  revolution 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  when  a  party  of  Lib- 
erals, who  had  attacked  the  cuartel  of  the 
rural  guard  at  Guanabacoa  and  captured 
many  horses,  were  in  turn  captured  in  the 
jungle.  The  confession  of  the  leader  of  this 
band  implicated  a  Liberal  Senator,  Monia 
Delgardo,  who  escaped  punishment  through 
the  fact  that  the  Cuban  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  no  member  of  the  Congress  can  be 
arrested  during  the  sessions  of  that  body,  and 
the  Liberal  party  promptly  caused  "  no 
quorum  "  and  prevented  adjournment. 

POLITICAL   CLEAVAGE    IN    CUBA. 

The  habitual  political  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  may  roughly  be  divided  into  five 
classes,  as  follows:  (A)  A  small  portion 
taking  an  interest  in  politics  for  profit  only, 
and  who  are  in  favor  with  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, (B)  Another  small  portion  who 
take  an  interest  in  politics  for  the  same  rea- 
son, who  are  out  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  are  consequently  affiliated  with 
the  opposition  party,  the  Liberals,  (C)  A 
vcrj-  large,  ignorant  population,  composed  of 
the  field  laborers  and  small  farmers,  mostly 
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native  Cuban,  of  partly  African  descent,  whs 
care  little  for  public  questions  and  policies 
and  who,  in  the  last  political  division,  were 
attracted  more  to  Gomez  than   to  Palma. 

(D)  A  very  considerable  number  of  small 
merchants,  tradesmen  and  regular  employees, 
who  favor  annexation  to  the  United  States 
from  the  rather  indefinite  belief  that  their 
material  advantages  would  be  increased,  and 
who,  probably,  voted  largely  for  the  Mod- 
erate ticket  as  being  the  more  conservative, 

(E)  The  heavy  Cuban  commercial  interests, 
really  pro-American  in  sentiment,  for 
economic  reasons,  but  taking  little  or  no  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  politics  of  the  island.  It 
is  among  this  class  that  the  ablest  men  of 
Cuba  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  from  this 
class  that  President  Palma  desired  to  draw 
his  cabinet.  The  unwillingness  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class,  as  a  rule,  to  annoy 
themselves  with  the  somewhat  hectic  attitude 
of  the  politicians,  is  responsible  for  the  low 
quality  of  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  Palma 
administration.  To  this  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptions, but  they  are  few. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  present  revolution 
is  simply  an  armed  conflict  between  the  first 
two  of  these  classes.  Any  continued  disturb- 
ance leading  to  the  cessation  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  continued  idleness  would  naturally 
involve  the  third  class,  while  the  influence  of 


the  fifth  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
thrown  strongly  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
quietude,  although  not  necessarily  favoring 
cither  side  of  the  controversy.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  neither  of  the  parties  at  issue 
desires  at  this  time,  it  is  intervention ;  for  it 
is  the  firm  belief  of  both  of  these  parties 
that,  if  the  United  States  ever  lands  troops 
again  on  Cuban  soil,  the  occupation  will  be 
permanent.  The  revolutionists  arc,  appar- 
ently, very  desirous  that  President  Roosevelt 
shall  use  his  moral  force  to  persuade  them  to 
be  good  by  indicating,  in  a  way  that  will  per- 
mit of  no  refusal,  his  desire  for  a  new  elet"- 
tion,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  the  revolu- 
tion. They  look  upon  his  power  as  a  peace- 
maker, because  of  his  previous  successes  in 
that  direction,  as  supreme,  and  it  is  the  dis- 
tinctly Cuban  and  ingenious  method  of  in- 
trigue to  create  a  situation  and  then  suggest 
the  solution  which  will  gain  for  them  what 
they  desire. 

The  Piatt  Amendment,  which  is  at  once 
a  bugaboo  and  a  source  of  strength  to  Cuba, 
consists  of  eight  articles,  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Cuban  Constitution,  and  the  provisions 
of  which  are  embodied  in  a  permanent  treaty 
with  the  United  Sutes.  Article  third  is  the' 
one  that  provides  for  intervention  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Art  III.     That  the  Government  of  Cuba  con- 
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senis  that  the  United 
States  ma^  exercise  the 
right  to  intervene  for 
the  preservation  of  Cu- 
ban independence,  the 
maintenance  of  a  gov- 
ernment adequate  for 
the  protection  of  life. 
property,  and  individ- 
ual liberty,  and  tor  dis- 
charging the  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to 
Cuba  imposed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  on  the 
United  States,  now  to 
be  assumed  and  uuder- 
laken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 


It  is  this  amend- 
ment that  is  depended 
upon  to  protect  not 
only  the  American 
capital,  but  that  of 
Europe  now  in  Cuba. 
Previous  to  the  war 
with  Spain,  the  total 
amount  of  American 
capital  in  the  island 
was  estimated  at 
about  $50,000,000. 
During  the  interven- 
tion period  and  up  to 
1903,  this  had  in- 
creased, according  to  of 
figures  made  by  Con- 

sul-General  Steinhart,  at  Havana,  to  $100,- 
000,000,  but  in  that  estimate  he  omitted  cer- 
tain very  important  interests.  Taking  Mr. 
Steinhart's  estimate  and  adding  to  it  well- 


.  and   of  operation  of  the  reciprocity   treat>', 

has  shown    itself  in   the  island's  commerce. 

In  1905,  her  imports  amounted  to  $94,806,- 

655,  and  her  exports  to  $1 10,167,485,  which 

authenticated  estimates,  it  would  appear  that    is  just  about  100  per  cent,  increase  since  t' 


to-day  the  total  investment  of  American  capi 
tal  in  Cuba  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $165,- 
000,000,    although    certain    other    estimates 


close  of  the  war.     Of  these  imports,  nearly 
■half  came  from  this  countty,  and  of  her 
ports,    $95..?3o,475    went    to    the    United 


plao!  it  at  lower  figures.     The  following    States.    With  all  the  grafting  that  has  been 


t^le  will  indicate  the  growth: 
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The   immense  accelerative   for 
t  of  capital  being  pnured 


of    thl^ 
to  Cuba 


going  on,  Cuba  has  been  able  to  pile  up  a 
surplus  of  about  $29,000,000,  and  her  ma- 
terial Improvement  is  well  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  budgets  under  Spanish 
rule  and  under  self-government.  From  1888 
to  189:1,  the  average  budget  was  $24,000,- 
000,  of  which  $1 1,000,000  went  for  interest 
on  a  public  debt,  $b,ooo,000  to  the  Spanish 
army,  $i,ooo.OOO  to  the  Spanish  navy,  per- 
haps $1,000,000  to  Spanish  graft  and  a  half 
million  to  the  Church.  The  budget  for  1905 
and  1906  was  $25,370,512,  an  increase  of 
$20,000,000  actually  for  Cuba,  but  out  of 
which  there  has  been  plentiful  graft. 
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Since  then  there  has  likewise  been  a 
very  heavy  immigration  in  Cuba,  of  which 
the  great  bulk  has  been  Spanish,  but  the 
figures  show  about  six  thousand  American 
settlers.  These  are  scattered  widely  through- 
out Cuba,  and  it  has  been  possible  for  me 
to  locate  twenty-eight  colonies,  of  greater  or 
less  size,  which  may  be  considered  as  Amer- 
ican, This  does  not,  however,  include  the 
number  of  non-resident  American  owners  of 
Cuban  land,  which  probably  will  reach  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand,  and  their  hold- 
ings will  aggregate  probably  four  and  a  half 
million  acres.  The  Cuba  Company  alone 
owns  a  matter  of  a  half  million  acres,  and 
the  Chaparra  Sugar  Company  owns  or  con- 
trols, in  one  tract,  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  acres.  About  25  per 
cent,  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Cuba  is  by 
American  corporations,  and  projected  enter- 
prises will  increase  this  largely  if  not  checked 
by  the  present  disturbance.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fruit  cultivation  of  Cuba  is  American, 
because  of  the  particularly  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Cuba  for  the  growing  and  transporta- 
tion of  citrus  fruits  to  our  Atlantic  coast. 
Practically  all  of  the  railroad  transporta- 
tion east  of  Santa  Clara  is  American,  and 
this,  with  its  connections  with  the  older  lines 
nearer  Havana,  forms  the  trunk  line  service 
that  has  made  interior  development  possible. 
Negotiations  had  practically  been  completed 
which  would  make  a  through  service  to  Ha- 
vana from  Santiago,  all  American.  All  of  the 
electric  street  service  in  and  about  Havana  is 
American,  and  American  enterprise  has  fur- 
ther gone  heavily  into  banking.  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  National  City 
Bank,  are  responsible  for  the  establishment 


ol  the  new  Banco  de  la  Habana,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000,  one-half  of 
which  is  already  paid  in  and  which  is  equally 
divided  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Cuba,  and,  aside  from 
this,  about  $4,000,000  of  American  monc>- 
are  otherwise  thus  employed.  All  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  municipal  bond  issues  have 
largely  been  taken  in  New  York,  the  $35,- 
000,000  5  per  cent,  bond  issue  having  been 
taken  by  Speyers,  and  these,  so  good  has  been 
Cuba's  credit,  have  been  in  active  demand 
at  $105  up  to  the  present  time. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  American  investors  are  unwit- 
tingly responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
outbreak  of  revolutionary  sentiment  at  this 
time.  So  long  as  Cuba  was  prosperous  and 
the  Army  of  Liberation  still  unpaid,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  great  number  of  Cubans  all 
over  the  island  were  awaiting  payment  of 
their  claims  for  war  service  was  an  excellent 
check  upon  any  ebullition  of  a  warlike  spint 
which  would  weaken  the  paying  power  of 
the  government.  Led  thereto  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  large  profit,  American  investors, 
as  well  as  Cubans,  have  discounted  these 
claims,  so  that  the  veterans  of  the  war  no 
longer  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  pay* 
ment  of  tlie  war  vouchers,  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  join  another  Army  of  Liberation, 
which,  if  successful,  will  provide  them  with 
a  new  crop  of  war  claims.  In  the  meantime, 
the  American  purchasers  of  these  claims,  at 
figures  showing  as  much  as  too  per  cent,  to 
200  per  cent,  profit,  are  awaiting  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  their  money  which  now 
lies  in  the  Cuban  Treasury,  and  is  being  used 
to  suppress  the  revolution. 


n  the  dtatum.) 


THE    COAL-TAR   INDUSTRY    AND   ITS  JUBILEE. 

BY  CHARLES  BASKERVILLE,  PH.D.,  F.C.S. 

Professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the    laboratory,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.) 

IN  1856,  Professor  William  Henry  Perkin,  coke,  which  has  subsequently  become  import- 
then  a  lad  of  eighteen,  inspired  by  the  ant  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores;  and  tar,  a 
lectures  of  Hofmann,  under  whom  he  was  complicated  mixture,  which  for  many  years 
studying  In  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  was  a  waste  product.  Studies  of  this  tar 
in  London,  prepared  from  a  constituent  of  showed  the  presence  of  many  valuable  sub- 
limpid,  water-like 
hich 
burns  with  a  sooty 
flame,  called  "  ben- 
zene," or  benzol. 
This  liquid,  which 
contains  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  equal 
atomic  numbers, 
must  not  be  con- 
fused with  our  or- 
dinary "  benzine  " 
used  for  cleaning, 
which  also  contains 
these  same  chemical 
elements,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions, 
and  is  obtained  pri- 
marily from  Amer- 
ican petroleum. 
When  benzene  is 
treated  with  con- 
centrated nitric 
acid,  a  liquid  named 
nitro-benzene  is  ob- 
tained. In  turn, 
when  hydrogen  is 
generated  in  the 
nitro-benzene,  it  is 
changed  into  ani- 
line, also  a  liquid. 
In  fact,  aniline  is 
:  hydrogen  atom  has 
called  a  compound 


coal-tar  a  substance  called  "  aniline-purple," 
"  mauve,"  or  "  Perkin's  violet."  This  dis- 
covery in  the  field 
of  artificial  forma- 
tion of  natural  or- 
ganic compounds 
was  the  forerunner 
of  many  series  of 
remarkable  inven- 
tions and  revela- 
tions of  nature's  se- 
crets, in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  the 
history  of  nations 
has  been  changed 
and  social  orders 
altered. 

On  July  26  and 
27  last,  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  work, 
which  gave  birth  to 
an  industry  of  such 
dimensions  as 
neither  the  discov- 
erer nor  any  man 
of  his  time  could 
have  foreseen, 
prominent  chemists 
and  others  of  Eu- 
rope gathered  to 
pay  homage  to  Sir 
William     Perktn, 

who  was  tardily,  but  deservedly,  knighted  on     the  benzene  in  which  01 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  jubi-     been  replaced  by  what 

lee.  The  American  chemists  have  a  similar  radical,  namely,  one  nitrogen  atom  combined 
celebration  in  New  York  on  October  6,  when  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  reader  is 
Dr.  Perkin  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  and  spared  further  technical  discussion,  but  to 
recetre  a  pcnonal  token  at  a  banquet  and  illustrate  10  the  uninitiated,  a  diagram  is 
symponum  on  the  coal-tar  industry.  given  to  show  the  steps: 

____._«-  «»— .V  n.r.n«...T.»  Bensene.  N1tra-b«Dsene.  AnlllDC. 

PIOPBSSCHt  PERKIN  S  DISCOVBRY.  f^^  C^ .  ^q,  cJU  :  NH, 

When  certain  varieties  of  bituminous  coal  Perkin  oxidized  this  anilin.  by  heating  it 

are  heated  in  a  closed  retort,  three  classes  of  with  the  proper  chemical  and  obtained  his 

substances  are  obtained:  gas,  for  which  pur-  "  mauve,"  which  gave  a  beautiful  fast  color 

pose  the  coal  was,  for  a  time,  so  treated;  to  silk  and   wool.     By  elaboration  of   the 


SIR  WnXIAIC  PEKUtT. 
(DlscoTarer  of  "  mauTe  "  aod  [ouDcl«r  ot  the  coal- 
I   photogriph   taken    bj 
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method  of  application,  cotton  was  also  dyed 
and  thus  in  England  was  founded  the  coal- 
tar  color  industr)'.  This  was  followed 
quickly  by  the  discovery  of  fuchsin  in  France 
and  magenta  in  Germany. 

HOW    GERMANY    AND    FRANCE    HAVE 

PROFITED. 

Commercial  production  is  very  different 
from  the  purely  scientific  preparation  of  an 
article,  which  considers  not  the  cost.  It's  a 
trite  saying  now,  but  unappreciated  by  many 
legislative  bodies  in  our  land,  that  a  nation's 
progress  and  supremacy  depend  upon  techni- 
cal education,  as  illustrated  by  Germany  and 
more  recently  by  Japan.  By  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  systematic  education,  cooperation  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  manufacturers,  em- 
ployment by  the  latter  of  the  best  talent  and 
product  of  the  former,  and  other  but  less 
important  means,  Germany  took  the  lead  in 
the  production  of  these  and  in  the  discovery 
of  many  thousands  of  other  compounds, 
which  constitute  about  one  hundred  million 
of  dollars  of  that  country's  foreign  commerce 
at  present.  One  firm  alone  employs  two 
hundred  universit\'-trained  chemists.  Much 
of  their  time  is  given  to  strictly  scientific 
research. 

The  French  soldiers  wear  red  trousers  be- 
cause that  government  wished  at  one  time  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  madder-plant 
in  Southern  France  in  competition  with  arti- 
ficial alizarin  (the  madder  color),  made  in 
German  factories.  The  latter  prevailed,  and 
those  acres  are  now  vineyards  and  wheat 
fields.  In  Germany  not  only  has  indigo,  the 
most  important  of  all  dyes,  been  made  arti- 
ficially, but  of  a  better  quality  and  cheaper 
than  that  obtained  from  the  indigo-plant  in 
India.  Thus,  millions  of  acres  of  land  be- 
came available  for  the  growth  of  food  prod- 
ucts for  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  with 
a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  for  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  this  globe. 

From  this  discover)^  arose  not  alone  the 
production  of  a  myriad  of  dyes  and  a  change 
of  occupation  of  nations,  but  the  evolution 
has  been  felt  in  widely  divergent  fields. 
Many  synthetic  compounds  of  medicinal 
value,  good  and  bad,  used  and  abused,  have 
been  prepared  for  the  relief  of  pain,  reduc- 
tion of  fever,  and  the  production  of  sleep. 

Substances  possessing  great  explosive 
properties  have  come  into  use  in  mining,  and 
these  smokeless  powders  are  used  by  the 
armies  and  navies  of  all  nations  in  war  and 
to  prevent  it.     Substances  with  delicate  and 


indelicate  odors  have  been  produced  to  lend 
fragrance,  to  disinfect  foul  spots,  and  to  ren- 
der infection  by  and.  propagation  of  disease 
in  surgical  operations  more  difficult.  Sac- 
charine, about  five  hundred  times  as  sweet 
as  sugar,  is  the  outcome  of  American  ingenu- 
ity,* but  it  is  manufactured  in  Germany  and 
imported   for  sweetening  purposes. 

VALUABLE    BY-PRODUCTS. 

At  one  time  in  some  places  people  were 
paid  to  haul  the  waste  tar  away  from  the 
works.  With  the  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cheaper  water-gas  and  the  demand 
for  coke  in  metallurgy',  the  latter  was  made 
by  the  most  extravagant  process.  A  part 
of  the  coal  and  its  gas  and  tarry  products 
was  burned  to  heat  the  coal  in  the  common 
beehive  coke-ovens,  and  the  remainder,  a  large 
percentage,  went  to  waste.  In  Germany, 
with  by-product  coke-ovens,  the  coal  is  now 
heated  in  specially  constructed  retorts.  The 
coke,  tar,  ahd  oils  are  collected,  and  that 
portion  of  the  gas  not  used  for  heating  the 
retorts  is  applied  to  lighting  or  other  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  products  obtained  is  am- 
monium sulphate,  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Ni- 
trogen,, a  constituent  of  this  compound,  is  the 
most  expensive  of  all  the  chemical  elements 
essential  for  plant  growth,  and  is  that  fer- 
tilizer which  causes  agronomists  the  most 
serious  worry  as  to  future  supply.  There 
are  comparatively  few  of  these  ovens  in  the 
United  States  at  present.  One  needs  but  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  miles  of  smoking  bee- 
hive ovens  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  Alabama,  where  not  only  this  valuable 
fertilizer  but  the  tar  oils,  with  the  tremen- 
dous energy  produced  in  the  burning,  are 
wasted,  to  stand  in  amazement  at  the  sinful 
waste  taking  place  in  our  country.  The  su- 
perabundance of  our  natural  resources,  util- 
ized by  excellent  mechanical,  but  not  chemi- 
cal, engineering  has  been  the  cause  of  our 
success  in  spite  of  such  prodigality.  Some 
conception  of  this  may  be  possible  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Frick  Coke  Company,  a 
branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, produces  and  delivers  to  the  iron  fur- 
naces over  one  million  tons  of  coke  ever>' 
thirty  days. 

A  product  of  an  allied  industry  is  cyanide, 
the  cheaper  production  of  which  has  brought 
about  larger  yields  of  the  yellow  metal,  thus 
enriching  nations,  and  has  settled  for  the 
time  a  problem  which  sundered  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  of  our  country. 

*  DiHcovore<l  bv  Keniscn  at  Johns  Hopkins  UnlTer- 
sity. 


CHILE  AND   PERU:    THE    RIVAL  REPUBLICS  OF 
THE  SOUTH. 


BY  G.  M.  L.  BROWN  AND  FRANKLIN  ADAMS. 

Cy  F  all  the  republics  of  Latin-America,  many  bloody  battles  in  the  stru^le  with  the 
none,  perhaps,  are  more  widely  known  mother  country,  and  in  1866,  as  if  to  offset 
or  have  more  frequentlj- — one  might  say  her  triumph,  came  the  second  clash  with 
more  persistently — startled  us  than  have  Spain,  and  the  disastrous  bombardment  of 
Chile  and  Peru.  The  latter,  famous  alike  Valparaiso.  Earthquakes,  as  well,  have 
for  her  prehistoric  dvilization  and  for  the  added  to  her  misfortunes,  notably  the  dc- 
splcndors  of  the  vice-regal  court  at  Lima,  has  struction  of  Talcahuano,  the  port  of  Con- 
experienced  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  cepcion,  in  1744,  and  of  Concepcion  itself, 
visitations  that  the  impressionable  historian  nearly  a  century  later;  while  the  recent  ca- 
might  almost  seem  warranted   in  ascribing  lamity,    grossly   exaggerated,   in    all   proba- 


her  misfortunes  to 
the  curse  of  the 
martyred  Incas 

There  h  as  the 
long  conflict  with 
Spain,  who  made 
her  last  stand  upon 
the  continent  at  the 
fortress  of  Callao ; 
there  was  her  crush- 
ing defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Chile,  and 
the  sacking  of  Lima ; 
there  was  her  spec- 
tacular bankruptcy 
and  subsequent  com- 
promise with  the 
British  creditors  by 
the  surrender  of  her 
entire  railway  sys- 
tem, the  most  re- 
markable, and  at 
that  time  credited 
with  being  the  most 
unprofitable,  on 
earth.  And  first, 
last,  and  always 
there  have  been 
earthquakes,  several 
of  which  have  over- 
whelmed the  capital 
and    numerous 


SEfiOB  DON  PEDRO  UOKTT, 
(l&nugDratcd  aa  Frtaldent  at  ChlU  oa  the  IStb  o( 
-  -        '  •  CbtlMD  Minister  to 


bility.  though  it  has 
been,  will  unques- 
tionably react  upon 
immigration  and 
foreign  investments, 
and  thus  result  in 
an  indirect  loss, 
greater,  perhaps, 
than  the  actual  de- 
struction of  prop- 
erty and  disorgani- 
zation of  trade. 

Of  civil  strife  and 
political  embroil- 
ments, Peru  has  had 
her  full  quota;  and 
Chile,  although  her 
goverrunents  have 
been  exceptionally 
stable,  experienced 
in  the  fiercely  con- 
tested Balmaceda 
Revolution  of  1891 
a  loss,  both  of  blood 
and  of  national  pres- 
tige, entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  the 
number  of  comba- 
tants or  to  the 
length  of  the  con- 
flict. These  events, 
moreover,  gave  rise 


land  towns,  and  destroyed,  or  inundated,  the  to  Chile's  ill-feeling  toward  the  United  Sates, 

ports  of  Callao  and  Arica,  and  the  neighbor-  which  culminated  in  the  famous  Baltimore 

ing  settlements  upon  the  coast.  incident,  and  have  prevented  cordial  relations 

Chile,  likewise,  has  had  a  mc»t  sensational  bet\veen  the  two  countries  until  this  day. 
history,  be^nning  with  the  conflict  between        Comrades  in  misfortune,  as  they  have  frc- 

the  early  Spanish  colonists  and  the  indomit-  quently  been  in  the  past,  bound  by  the  triple 

able  Araucanians,  a  conflict  which  continued,  tie  of  a  common  civilizati<»i,  language  and 

iviih  varying  fortunes,  for  three  centuries  religion;  neighbors,  moreover,  whose  inter- 

and  a  half.     Hei«,  also,  were  witnessed  csts  were  reciprocal  rather  than  competttiye. 
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and  between  whom  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  friendly  rivalry  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, these  sister  republics  have  developed 
a  feud  unique  among  the  nations  of  the  New 
World,  and  comparable,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  deep-rooted  enmity  between  France 
and  Germany. 

The  comparison,  indeed,  is  by  no  means 
superficial.  In  the  war  of  1879-83,  in  which 
Chile  attacted,  and  defeated,  both  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  we  find,  as  In  the  Franco- Prussian 
liar,  that  the  victorious  nation  possessed  an 
efficient,  well-equipped  army;  that  she  had 
carefully  planned  the  entire  campaign,  and 
had  even  determined  beforehand  the  approx- 
imate terms  of  peace,  viz.;  the  acquisition  of 
Antofagasta  and  the  contiguous  Peruvian  de- 
partments of  Tarapaca  and  Tacna.  Peru, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  unprepared,  her  army 
ill-equipped  for  a  lengthy  campaign,  and  her 
little  navy  entirely  outclassed ;  and  stub- 
bornly though  she  fought,  first  to  aid  her 
ally,  then  to  save  her  own  territory,  and  fin- 
ally in  defence  of  her  proud  capital,  like 
France,  she  had  at  last  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable  and  sue  for  peace.  When  the  na- 
tional flag  again  tloaied  over  Lima  and  upon 
the  fortifications  of  Callao,  Peru  wa3  hum- 
bledi   her   chief   city   pillaged,   her    richest 


provinces  lost,  and  her  dispirited  populace 
left,  like  the  French,  to  begin  the  task  of  re- 
construction, and  vow  vengeance  upon  their 
despoilers. 

.VITRATE,    THE    BONE   OF    CONTENTION, 

When  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  de- 
plorable struggle,  however,  our  analogy  en- 
tirely fails.  Unlike  the  complicated  situation 
that  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  her  Euro- 
pean prototype,  Peru's  disaster  was  simply 
the  outcome  of  the  world's  increasing  de- 
mand for  nitrate  of  soda,  or  saltpeter,  of 
H'hich  she,  and  her  ally,  Bolivia,  possessed 
deposits  of  almost  fabulous  value.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  the  expoliation  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong:  Peru  and  Bolivia  possessed, 
Chile  coveted. 

The  trouble  began,  to  be  sure,  in  the  in- 
definite boundary  line  between  Bolivia's 
maritime  province  and  northern  Chile, 
which,  like  so  many  frontier  questions,  such 
as  the  Canadian -Alaskan  boundary  or  the 
disputed  region  bet«een  Venezuela  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  was  unwisely  left  to  the  future, 
upon  the  assumption,  apparently,  that  the 
line  could  be  determined  amicably  if  the  ter- 
ritory ever  acquired  sufficient  value  to  war- 
rant   a    formal    treaty.      In    such    cases,    of 


THE  FORT  OF  VALPARAISO.  CHILE,  SHOWING   THE   FLOATING 


PART   or   THE    S 


SHIPPING. 

(Valparalio.  Mk«  other  p-jtia  on  this  L'oait.  bu  b^n  urpd  (rom  Iha  durutatlon  of  ■  tIdaJ  wara  tol- 
lowing  HdBnlc  dlBturtxncee  br  tb«  ireat  drpth  of  the  kpb.  To  protect  tba  aUpiilnii  from  nortti«ni  wtanem 
Out  Chllttai  OoTcmpimt   rpi^nlly  approprlnl^   tlO.OOO.OOO  lor  hacbor    ImilmTcniaKa.  1 
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course,  it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pens: here  the  sequel  falls  little  short  of 
the  miraculous.  The  sun-parched  waste  of 
Tarapaca,  and  the  Bolivian  desert  of  Ata- 
cama,  regarded  by  man  as  worthless,  and 
shunned  even  by  the  beasts,— this  miniature 
Sahara,  it  was  discovered,  contained  an  un- 
told wealth  of  nitrate,  a  veritable  "  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  gods," 

The  value  of  nitrate  as  a  fertilizer  is  said 
first  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  a  Scotch 
resident  of  one  of  the  southern  Peruvian 
coast  towns ;  but  it  was  several  decades 
before  Europe  awoke  to  its  superiority  to 
guano,  of  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence. 
Peru  also  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  supply.  Peru  and  Bolivia,  however, 
were  sIoh'  to  take  advantage  of  their  new- 
found wealth,  and  it  was  left  to  Chile. 
backed  by  foreign  capital,  to  begin  its  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  result  might  easily  have  been  fore- 
told, Chilean  miners  and  laborers  poured 
into  Bolivian  territory,  commercial  houses  in 
Valparaiso,  many  of  them  English,  secured 
the  most  valuable  concessions,  the  boundary 
line  was  ignored,  Bolivia's  right  to  increase 
the  import  tax  upon  the  mineral  was  denied, 
and  finally,  when  Bolivia  and  Peru,  alarmed 
by  the  aggressiveness  of  their  southern  neigh- 
bor, formed  a  secret  alliance  to  withstand 
all  further  encroachments,  Chile  saw  her  op- 
portunity to  strike  while  her  rivals  were  un- 
prepared for  war,  and  secure  the  whole  re- 
gion for  herself.  It  was  a  restless  race  of 
predominant  European  stock  pitted  against 
a  less  vigorous  people,  a  repetition,  in  a  meas- 
ure, of  our  own  conflict  with  Mexico,  and 
equally  favorable  to  the  aggressive  nation. 
The  prize,  as  already  mentioned,  consisted 
of  the  entire  nitrate  ^elds  of  the  two  coun- 
tries as  well  as  Peru's  department  of  Tacna, 
whose  fate,  however,  is  still  nominally  un- 
settled. How  rich  this  prize  has  proved  will 
presently  be  seen. 

Ah  explanation  is  here  required.  The 
treaty  of  1883, — ratified  in  1884, — stipu- 
lated diat  while  Peru  definitely  ceded  Tara- 
paci  to  Chile,  she  surrendered  Tacna  (com- 
prinoE  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica) 
tor  ten  years  only,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  taken  in  that 
department;  or,  in  other  words,  Tacna  her- 
self was  to  decide  to  which  country  she 
should  belong,  the  loser,  however,  to  receive 
$10,000,000,  silver,  as  compensation.  Un- 
fortunately, no  exact  agreement  was  entered 
into  as  to  the  conditions  to  govern  this  elec- 
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.American  Republics,"  Part  II.  New-  York, 
1904).  "  had  the  fate  of  the  provinces  been 
Jefinitcly  determined." 

Tacna,  therefore,  whose  resources  are  com- 
paratively limited,  unless  her  silver  deposits 
should  acquire  importance,  and  not  Tarapaca, 
with  its  incalculable  wealth  of  nitrate,  is  the 
territory'  in  dispute,  the  Alsace-Lorraine,  so 
rn  speak,  of  this  southern  continent.  Never- 
theless, Tacna  forms  an  admirable  buffer  to 
the  nitrate  provinces,  and  her  "  imposingly 
mountainous  frontier "  is  reported  by  the 
Chilean  military  authorities  to  be  her 
(Chile's)  natural  defensive  boundary,  a  re- 
port that  the  government  at  Santiago  has 
made  no  effort  to  suppress.  This  territoi>', 
moreover,  occupies  an  important  position  as 
an  outlet  to  Bolivia,  and  Chile's  financing 
of  the  Bolivian  railway,  which  is  to  connect 
La  Paz  with  Arica,  the  principal  port  on  the 
disputed  coast,  and  her  recent  entente  rordiale 
w  ith  that  republic,  is  not  without  significance. 

chile's  national  ambitions. 
Many  South  Americans,  indeed,  contend 
that  Chile  has  further  designs  upon  Bolivia, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  several  years  ago 
she  broached  the  subject  of  its  partition  to 
the  neiphboring  republics.  The  Marques  dc 
Rojas  has  mentioned  this  fact  in  his  recent 
work  ("Tiempo  Pcrdido,"  Paris,  1905), 
and  has  even  invited  the  United  States  to  in- 
in  defence  of  this  unfortunate  repub- 
Another  writer,  a  Peruvian,  informs  us 


.(,  ;Si-  i-iul  it  the  term  drew  near, 
\  otK'H-i  to  (Hipulate  the  territory 
I  \  t,i:".ute.  owing  to  the  Increasing 
■!   LiN'i,  M\A  the  high  wages  pre- 

ihi*  iiitiate  region,  it  became  ap- 
tl  nIh-  t,ivi>rrd  a  postponement  of 
:\v.  .■\>  ii  matter  ni  fact  this  has 
■n  pl.i>c,  though  now  thirteen  years 
i.-i  the  leason.  Chile  declares,  that 
n,'l  i>tepiired  to  carrj'  out  the  terms 
w.s    b.id  the  territory  reverted  to 

l!tt*  iciistm,  Peru  declares,  that 
.  iii't  intend  to  hold  such  a  plebis- 
I  loM  not  until  her  citizens  are 
i!u-  nuiority.  "  Better  far  for  the 
I  |>i>iii)unent  peace,"  writes  United 
Dawson     {"The    South 
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upon   evident   authority   that   Peru's  sever-  However  one  may  regard  Chile's  broader 

ance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Chile  in  policy,  her  lukewarm  attitude  toward  arbi- 

1901     (restored    early    this   year,    however)  tration  as  applied  to  1'acna  has  long  been 

was  due  to  this  cause,  and  in  proof  of  his  as-  apparent,  in  contrast  to  her  former  acquin- 

sertion  that  "  Chile's  aim  is  the  control  of  cence  to  that  principle  in  the  boundary  dis- 

all    that  is  valuable,  of  al!  that  mates  for  pute  with  Argentina, — a  stronger  nation,  by 


dominatmg  pow 
phere,"  he  outlines  the 
history  of  her  expan- 
sion as  follows: 

Northern  limit  ot 
Chile  under  the  Spanish 
viccrovs, — 27  degrees. 
Sou  h  Latitude. 

Norlhcm  limit  of 
Chile  after  the  establish- 
nieiu  of  independence  111 
1821  through  encroach- 
ments upon  Bolivian  ter- 
ritory, by  reason  of  the 
d'scovery  of  nitrate  de- 
posit  s.*— 24  degrees. 
South  Latitude;  27 
miles   advance.      Claims 

^ding  for  'errilory  as 

r  as  33  degrees.  South 
Latitude. 

Northern  limit  of 
Chile  in  1874,  under  the 
pre  loco!  drawn  up  be- 
tween Chile  and  Bolivia, 
— 24  degrees,  South  Lat- 
itude, the  207  miles  ad- 
vance be'ng  finally  and 
definitely  acknowledged. 

Northern  limit  ot 
Chile  in  1883.— 18  de- 
grees South  Latitude; 
advance  along  the  coast 
land,  4U  mites. 


Exaggerated  though 
this  writer's  charge 
may   seem,   viz.,   that 


Chile  and  Peru 
both  represented 
at  the  recent  Pan- 
Anierican  Conference, 
and  presumably  were 
influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  good-will  that  there 
prevailed.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore, 
that  Tacna  may  yet 
reach  The  Hague. 


ECONOMIC    RESOt;RCES 

AND      PROBLEMS 

OF     PERU. 

Leaving  their  terri- 
torial problems,  which 
can  at  best  be  but  im- 
perfectly presented,  let 
us  now  brieflv  describe 
this  New'  World 
France  and  (jermany, 
reviewing  their  re- 
sources, their  indus- 
trial and  commercial 
development  and  the 
purely  internal,  or  na- 
tional, conditions  that 

Peru,    without    the 
disputed   provinces,   is 
still  more  than  double 
Chile  aims  to  be  the  the  size  of  her  rival, 

dominant  power  in  South  America,  the  sus-  Indeed,  the  northeastern  department  of 
picion  that  she  contemplates  a  further  ex-  Loreto,  alone,  almost  equals  the  area  of 
panaion  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Lima,  and  Chile,  and  actually  exceeds  that  of 
Peru's  feelings  upon  the  desertion  of  her  ally  Austria- Hungary  by  40,000  square  miles. 
can  easily  be  imagined.  This,  of  course,  is  her  largest  territorial  di- 

If  Chile's  understanding  with  Bolivia,  vision,  and  bears  a  ratio  to  the  coast  depart- 
therefore,  seems  unnatural,  her  coinmercia!  ments  similar  to  that  of  Texas  to  the  New 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Ecuador  is  clearly  England  States.  Comparing  Peru,  as  a 
advantageous  to  both  countries,  since  Ecua-  whole,  «-ith  Texas,  we  find  the  ratio  about 
dor  ii  protected  against  any  encroachments  five  to  two;  but  the  latter,  it  must  be  re- 
on  the  part  of  Peru,  while  Chile  thereby  membered,  has  itself  a  larger  area  than 
prevents  her  rival  from  embarking  upon  a  many  countries  of  Europe,  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Peru  equals  the  com- 
bined area  of  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Greece.  This  comparison. 
however,  is  based  upon  the  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Lima  Geographical  Society. 
viz.:  683,143  square  mites,  which,  althou^ 
generally  accepted  abroad,  includes  portions 
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career  of  expansion  toward  the  north, 
which,  indeed, — unless  a  share  of  Bolivia 
should  fall  to  her,  in  the  event  of  that  coun- 
try's partition, — would  seem  Peru's  only 
outlet. 


•  iiiU  wVTler  U  iVraendy  In  arroc  In  « 
CbHe-i  noClT*  at  that  time  (a  an  nppreda 
tti«  rame  of  iiltr«t«. 
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ern  trade  wind^ 
which  lose  their  mois- 
ture in  passing  the 
frigid  summits  of  the 
Andes,  this  region 
may  be  said  to  receive 
many  times  its  share 
of  rainfall  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Puna  and 
Sierra  and  to  the  total 
deprivation  of  the 
eastern  coastland. 

The  Zona  Seca,  or 
dry  belt,  which  ex- 
tends the  entire  length 
of  the  coast,  and 
might  he  supposed  to 
have  a  climate  similar 
to  corresponding  lati- 
tudes upon  the  Atlan- 
tic, is  so  modified  by 
the  cool  Humboldt 
current  and  the  com- 
I  dispute   with  Ecuador,     bincd    efEect    of    the   dry    trade    winds   and 


of  the  territories  ir 
Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

Situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  tropics, 
and  regarded  popularly  as  a  distinctly  tropi- 
cal country-,  I'eru  has  such  a  peculiar  con- 
figuration that  every  known  climate  is  found 
within  her  borders,  from  the  Arctic  blasts 
that  sweep  across  her  snow-capped  peaks  to 
the  miasmic  vapors  of  the  Amazonian  jungle. 
This  is  due  to  the  stupendous  double  range 
of  the  Andes  which,  passing  southward,  be- 
comes 3  triple  chain 
and  encloses  first  the 
temperate  highlands 
known  as  the  Sierra. 
and  to  the  west  of 
this,  and  at  a  much 
greater  altitude,  the 
bleak  plateau,  or 
Puna,  which  shares 
with  Tibet  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the 
highest  inhabited  re- 
gion upon  earth. 

Eastward    of    the 

section  of  the  Ama- 
zonian basin,  the 
Montana,  or  forest 
lands,  unique  from 
the  fact  that  it  alone 
po^esscs  a  full  trop- 
ical climate.  Wa- 
tered copiously  by  the 
continuous  southeast- 


flex  breezes  from  the  Pacific,  thai 
it  is  neither  distinctly  tropical  in  climate  nor 
in  aspect. 

This  rainless  belt,  as  is  well  known,  also 
extends  more  than  a  third  of  the  length  of 
Chile;  but  the  Peruvian  desert,  unlike  the 
Chilean,  is  fortunately  traversed  by  numer- 
ous streams  whose  fertile  valleys,  restricted 
though  they  are,  and  subject  to  an  annual 
drought,  yield    no  slight    proportion  of  the 
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nation's  agricultural  products.  The  north- 
ern coast,  indeed,  is  noted  for  its  cotton,  rice 
and  coffee,  but  particularly  for  its  sugar,  and 
here,  as  in  the  sugar-cane  district  of  Brazil, 
the  African  slave  was  first  introduced  by  the 
early  colonists  to  supplement  the  Indian 
labor  upon  the  estates.  Chinese  coolies,  also, 
have  Rocked  into  this  region  and  helped  to 
solve  the  labor  problem  rendered  critical  in 
i86i_  by  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and 
again,.twenty  years  later,  by  the  serious  loss 
of  life  Sustained  in  the  war  with  Chile. 

Cotton,  it  may  be  noted,  is  indigenous  to 
Peru,  and  while  several  foreign  varieties 
have  been  introduced,  the  native  tree — for 
such  it  may  be  called — yields  the  most  valu- 
able product,  a  brown  fibre,  used  by  the  pre- 
historic housewife,  as  it  is  by  the  peasants 
to-day,  in  their  domestic  weaving.  Cot- 
ton, indeed.  Is  regarded  as  one  of  Peru's 
most  valuable  resources,  yet  while  several 
mills  have  been  established  and  an  export 
trade  begun  in  the  ra\c  product,  the 
total    crop   is  approximately    but    two   per 


cent,    of    that   of   the   State    of    Misi 

Equally  promising,  though  as  yet  but  in 
its  infancy,  is  the  wine  industry.  Introduced 
by  the  early  Spaniards,  the  vine  has  adapted 
itself  to  many  of  the  southern  coast  valleys, 
«hich  have  acquired  more  than  a  local  fame 
for  their  wines  and  brandies.  Tropical  and 
subtropical  fruits  also  flourish  in  the  coast 
region,  but  the  necessity  of  irrigation  restricts 
the  supply,  so  that  one  notices  the  con- 
trast between  even  the  most  productive  es- 
tates and  the  luxuriant  natural  vegetation  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil. 

The  Sierra,  which  is  favored  alike  by  a 
temperate  climate  and  a  moderate  rainfall,  is 
adapted  to  sheep  raising  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals,  particularly  wheat,  which 
was  accidentally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  maize,  includ- 
ing several  indigenous  varieties.  At  a  still 
higher  elevation,  though  protected  by  the  sur- 
rotmding  ranges,  lies  Cuzco,  the  center  of 
the  famous  Inca  .empire :  and  in  the  aque- 
ducts and  agricultural  terraces  of  its  inoun- 
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tain  slopes,  \im%  since  abandoned,  we  learn 
how  large  a  population  this  region  at  one 
time  supported,  and  how  great  was  the 
struggle  fnr  existence  to  have  demanded  such 
remarkable  feats  of  engineering.  The  dreary 
Puna  also  supported  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, as  many  interesting  ruins  bear  silent  tei- 
timony;  but  its  inhabitants  to-day  find  a  bar« 
subsistence  from  its;  meagre  soil,  and  from 
tending  their  Ducks  of  alpacas.  1"he  alpaca 
belongs  exclusively  to  these  high  altitudes, 
but  the  llama,  the  native  beast  of  burden,  is 
equally  at  hoire  upon  the  Sierra  and  the 
Puna.  All  this  region,  moreover,  is  the  nat- 
ural home  of  the  potato,  which  yet  forms  the 
principal  article  of  diet  upon  the  barren 
plateaux. 

The  Montana,  or  transandlne  country, 
with  its  network  of  rivers  and  vast  forests,  is. 
except  for  the  small  cultivated  areas  of  coftee 
and  cacao  upon  its  upper  slopes,  a  practically 
unexplored  region.  Among  the  natural 
products  already  exploited  are  chincona 
(Peruvian  bark,  from  which  quinine  is  ex- 
tracted), and  coca  (yielding  cocaine),  the 
latter  of  which  Is  now  being  profitably  culti- 
vated. Rut  the  main  resources  of  the  Mnn- 
taSe  are,  and  probably  will  ever  be,  its  rubber. 


The  exploitation  of  the  rubber  forests  of 
the  department  of  Loreto  has  already  a»- 
sum.ed  large  proportions,  and  Iquitos,  Peru's 
chief  town  upon  the  Upper  Amazon,  owes 
its  importance  to  this  commodity.  Much  of 
this  territory,  of  course,  enjoys  direct  com- 
munication with  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Amazon,  but  the  Madre  de  Dios  country  in 
southeastern  Peru,  with  its  almost  unknown 
wealth  of  forest,  has  only  recently  been  made 
accessible  by  a  new-  route  over  the  Cordtl- 
lerns,  and,  thanks  to  Pennsylvania  capital,  is 
rapidly  being  exploited. 

Writing  of  the  basin  of  the  Madre  de 
Dios,  which  he  had  recently  visited.  Prof. 
Solon  I.  Bailey,  the  former  director  of 
the  Harvard  Observatory  in  Arequipa,  dis- 
cusses it's  possibilities  as  a  field  for  European 
immigration  { National  Geographic  MagO' 
zine.  August,  1906) ,  and  asks,  "  Is  it  a  white 
man's  country?"  "Parts  of  it,"  he  replies, 
,"  undoubtedly  offer  favorable  conditions  for 
white  laborers  so  far  as  the  climate  is  con- 
cerned." And  he  continues:  "  Nor  does  it 
seein  probable  to  me  that  the  lower  plains 
will  be  found  especially  unsuited  to  the  white 
race.  At  present  in  these  endleSs  forests  in- 
sects s\varm  in  countless  millions,  and  ma- 
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mbtiess  is  prevalent;  but  with  the  for- 
arcd  away  and  with  the  comforts  of 
tion,  the  conditions  would  be  much 
M.  The  altitude  is  some  2,000  feet 
*ea-level  and  the  heat  by  no  means 
;.  During  our  journey  on  the  rivers 
ihest  temperature  recorded  was  96° 
1  a  temperature  above  90°  was  ex- 
rare.  One  hesitates  even  in  im- 
wi  to,  picture  what  manifold  indus- 
ay  be  found  among  these  foothills  in 
centuries,  and  what  millions  of  pros- 
dwellers  iray  be  clustered  on  the 
it  their  feet." 

y  of  the  rivers  tn  the  Montana,  es- 
the  tributaries  of  the  Madre  de  Dios. 
rich  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  which 
n  worked  spcsmodically  from  preliis- 
nesrbut  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
and  Americans,  the  era  of  gold  drcdg- 
y  now  be  said  to  have  hceiun.  Gold- 
quartz,  also,  is  being  profitably  mined 
le  eastern  escarpments  of  the  j^ndes, 
■  older  mines  of  the  Sierra  have  not, 
been  modernized,  and  many  valuable 
ies  are  only  awaiting  the  advent  of 
n  coital  and  methods. 


Silver  mining,  which  was  at  one  time 
Peru's  chief  source  of  wealth,  has  fallen  to 
a  rather  low  ebb,  partly  due  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  this  metal  and  partly  to  the  lack  of 
cheap  transportation.  The  mining  of  cop- 
per, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  recently  at- 
tracted capital,  but  so  bright  is  the  outlook 
in  this  field  that  an  American  company  is  in- 
vesting an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000  in  the 
development  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  property 
(formeriy  famous  for  its  silver),  including 
a  branch  railway  seventy  miles  in  length. 

Peru's  mineral  wealth  is  unquestionably 
her  chief  asset,  as  the  foreign  investor  seems 
well  aware,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  de- 
velopment, will  soon  have  an  enormous  out- 
put. Besides  copper  and  the  precious  metals, 
practically  every  known  mineral  is  to  be 
found,  of  which,  the  deposits  of  coal  in  the 
Sierra  and  petioleum  upon  the  northern 
coast  seem  specir.Uy  pnyjv"-  ■  T  -i^y^  - 
ble  deposits  of,  *  '      *  ..        ' 

this  is  mad? 
Venezuela. 
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towarii     mininj;     in     (lencral     is     deciite<lly 
liberal. 

The  railroads  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Constructed  largely  by  Henr>- 
Mciggs,  the  remarkable  engineering  genius 
who  went  from  California  and  embarked 
Peru  upon  an  enterprise  that  might  have 
taxed  a  nation  thrice  her  size,  the  entire 
system  was  finally  leased  by  the  government, 
along  with  the  guano  cf  the  Chincha  Is- 
lands" to  the  Peruvian  CoriKiration.  repre- 
senting the  British  creditors,  who  are  at 
present  operating  the  various  lines.  The  gov- 
ernment, however,  does  not  insider  itself 
debarred  from  constructing  additional  lines. 
and  the  President  has  lately  recommended 
that  Sis.oonxw  be  borrowed  for  such  en- 
terprises. Peni's  resources  .md  her  immi- 
gration policy  certainly  demand  a  more  ex- 
•■nsive  system. 

•w-f— '-  '  ■-•^^■"ii.iisl;'  estimated   at 
"   ■-*     '  *  .^tlu-  fortrer 
^t.     Half 
*^-  ah  origi- 


nal hedral.) 


nal  stock,  which,  with  the  large  mestizo  class, 
the  negroes,  and  the  zambos,  leaves  but  a 
small  minority  of  pure  Spanish  descent. 
Hence  the  government's  desire  for  European 
colonists. 

Peru  has  few  cities  of  importance,  and 
even  her  picturesque  capital  claims  a  popula- 
tion of  but  125,000.  Nevertheless,  Lima 
sliows  many  signs  of  progress;  witness  her 
thirty  miles  of  street  railways,  operated  by 
electricity,  which,  in  turn,  is  generated  by 
the  water  power  of  the  Sierra.  This  railway 
company,  by  the  way,  has  adopted  .a  unique 
method  of  preventing  peculation  by  their  em- 
ployees, viz.:  a  lottery  feature,  a  ticket  for 
which  is  presented  to  each  passenger  in  re- 
ceipt for  his  fare.  This  certainly  suggests 
American  enterprise,  if  the  method  does  not 
wholly  meet  with  our  approbation,  while 
even  the  management  of  the  gigantic  bull 
ring,  which  dates  from  early  colonial  days, 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  eliminate  die 
sacrifice  of  horses. 

Lima  can  boast  of  a  number  of  historic 
institutions,  including  her  famous  University 
of  San  Marcos,  the  first  in  the  New  World, 
and  is  juKly  proud  of  the  culture  of  bar  vp- 
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s,  Arequipa,  the  second  city  In  pop- 
pies with  her  in  this  respect,  and  en- 
"cover,  such  a  delightful  climate  and 

that  it  is  regarded  by  travelers  as 
e  most  attractive  spots  upon  the  con- 
Arequip:.  is  reached  by  the  Peruvian 

Railway,  which  connects  Mollendo, 
lief  southern  port,  with  Lake  Titi- 
the  cities  of  the  high  plateau.  Payta, 
wrt,  in  the  extreme  north,  is  the  out- 
e  famous  Piura  valley  and  is  noted 
bipments  of  Panama  hats.  Callao, 
;,  from  its  central  location  and  tx- 
tibbr,  is  the  principal  port,  and  dis- 
die  greater  part  of  the  country's  im- 

.  entire  trade,  import  and  export, 
ry  meagre  to  the  average  American, 

aggregates  only  $40,000,000;  but 
:  reuKUibcr  how  crippled  the  nation 

aincc  her  disastrous  war  and  that 
St  regions  have  heretofore  been  all 
OMible.     That  a  more  prosperous 

band  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
ovemmcnt,  though  h\  no  means  free 
:  drawbacks  so  common  to  Spanish- 
11  politics,  is  unquestionably  actu- 
patriotic  motives,  and  President 
ike  his  illustrious  father,  who  occu- 
presidcncy  thirty  years  ago,  and  did 
>  eradicate   the   evils  of   militarism 

civil  service,  is  a  true  friend  of  edu- 
id  progress,  a  strong  factor  in  the 

stability  of  the  nation.  Peru  un- 
y  anticipates  a  rapid  development  of 
<f  resources,  and,  recognizing  the  in-, 
irosperity  that  will  result  from  the 

Canal,  appreciates  the  service  thgt 
m  is  rendering  her  in  completing  this 


VALPARAISO. 


jireat  work.  Nor  is  she  ungrateful  to  Min- 
ister Dudley,  who  has  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote cordial  relatlnns  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  stimulate  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  the  mines  and  railways. 

CHILE:    THE  COUNTRY- AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

Chile,  on  the  contrary,  awaits  the  opening  of 
the  canal  and  the  advent  of  American  capital 
upon  the  west  coast  with  dubious  enthusiasm. 
That  the  canal  will  facilitate  trade  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States 
is  unquestionable,  since  the  saving  over  the 
old  route  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan  is  nearly 
;;^0o6  miles  between  Valparaiso  and  New 
York ;  hut  this  trade,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  comparatively  unimportant.  In- 
deed, her  entire  trade  with  this  country,  in- 
cluding that  with  our  Pacific  ports,  which 
will  be  unaffected  by  the  canal,  is  but  one- 
ninth.*  approximately,  of  hej  total  com- 
merce. To  what  extent  the  remaining  eight- 
ninths  will  be  affected  is  an  open  question, 
since  the  bulk  of  her  imparts  enter  Valpa- 
raiso, which  would  gain  but  1,700  miles  to 
Liverpool  by  way  of  Panama,  and  while  the 
cqrresponding  gain  to  the  nitrate  port  of 
Iquique  would  be  2,700  miles,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  until  the  canal  dues  are  fixed, 
that  the  shipments  of  nitrate  will  be  di- 
verted from  the  present  route.  Sailing  ves- 
sels, which  are  also  a  factor  to  be  considered, 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  round  the  Horn, 
provided  they  find  west-coast  freights  still 
profitable.    Even  if  the  nitrate  trade  he  bene- 


BETWEEN  CHItB 


)  ABCENTINA. 


It  Rllo  he  mnalilrreil. 
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filed.  hoHTver.  it  concerns  the  London  sharc- 
huJder,  and  possibly  the  foreign  agriculturist, 
rather  than  the  Chilean  Governir.ent,  which 
drau's  a  fixed  tonnage  duty  upon  the  output. 

To  show  the  benefit  that  Callao  will  de- 
rive from  the  canal  it  is  but  necessary  to 
note  that  it  lies  1,500  miles  nearer  Panama 
than  Valparaiso;  hence  that  it  will  gain 
^,0<X)  miles  more  than  its  rival  by  the  new 
niute,  or  4,7(x>  miles  to  Liverpool  and  6,800 
to  New  York.  Guayaquil,  the  chief  port 
of  h>uador.  will  ;:ain  yet  more,  and  the  Co- 
lombian jMirt  of  Buenaventura  most  of  all; 
•HI  tliar  Chile  has  the  questionable  satisfaction 
of  seeinj;  the  trade  ailvantancs  of  the  west 
coast,  in  a  irrcat  measure,  reversed,  and  her- 
self rejir^ated  to  the  last  place  upon  the 
'j-hedule.  so  far  as  through  !>team  communi- 
cation either  with  American  or  KurOpcan 
porti  I,  idii. rrneij.  That  she  will  eventually 
bf-nt-tit  b>  till-  lanal,  Chile  is  well  aware;  but 
her  jiraiitu'le  is  modified  by  the  knowledge 
that  I'crii  will  benefit  much  more — in  in- 
verse ratio,  in  fact,  to  her  former  isolation. 

Hut  the  ilisailvantagc  of  distance  by  sea 
is  only  a  cotnparaiive  one  with  Chile,  and  is 
largely  offset  by  the  exceptional  accessibility 
of  the  interior.  With  a  total  range  of  more 
than  thirry-ciulit  deijrces  of  latitude,  or  four 
times  that  of  California,  an<l  possessing  less 
than  twice  the  area  of  the  latter,  or  approx- 
imately {ixi,iK»  Mjuare  miles,  Chile's  length 


is  thirty  times  her  average  width,  giving  the 
country  a  configuration  and  geo-poiitical  po- 
sition that  is  absolutely  unique. 

Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  stupendous 
s>'stem  of  the  Andes,  «hich  in  the  peak  of 
Aconcagua*  reach  the  highest  elevation  in  tbt 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
gravity  have  raised  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
to  a  height  estimated  at  2,000  feet  above 
their  level  in  midocean;  presenting,  more- 
over, the  greatest  range  in  the  world  bet\veer 
mountain  top  and  ocean  bed;  with  a  desert 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  Syria,  a  central 
valley  a  third  longer  than  Florida,  and  a 
southern  archipelago  almost  as  long  as  Nor- 
way; with  one-fourth  of  her  territory  lying 
above  the  snow  line,  and  embracing,  approx- 
imately, one-half  of  the  entire  Andean  chain. 
it  is  little  wonder  that  Chile's  problenii, 
ethnical,  social,  and  industrial,  are  as  diflei- 
ent  from  her  neighbors,  as  arc  her  remark- 
able physical  features. 

-The  nitrate  zone,  which  has  already  been 
roughly  outlined,  extends  450  miles,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  from  fifteen  to  ninetj' 
miles,  and  at  elevations  varying  from  3,000 
to  13,000  feet,  the  caliche  rock,  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  lying  conveniently  near  the 
surface.  '  Besides  saltpeter,  this  rock  yields  a 
valuable  bi-product  in  its  iodine,  of  which 

■  AcoDcagvm  lies  Just  over  the  boandar;.  In  Ar. 


WINTEK  IN  PUNTA  ARENAS  (SANDY   POINT),    CHILE'S  OIJTPOST  OH  THE  STRAIT  OF 

(Uuc  iit«iiaier  a  der,  on  tb«  ATertce,  calti  at  tbli   port,  wlilcb  Una  •  papui»iloo  of  10,000. 
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more  than  $i  ,500/xx) 
worth  was  produced 
last  year.  The  ex- 
ports of  nitrate,  how- 
e\'er,  have  reached 
the  enormous  sum 
of  $56,000,000,  or 
almost  three  times 
the  entire  exports  of 
Peru;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  this 
is  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  Chile's 
total  exports,  and 
that  the  Income  de- 
rived from  this 
source  is  estimated 
at  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  national 

revenue.  Without  her  nitrate,  therefore, 
Chile's  exports  would  sink  almost  to  the 
level  of  Bolivia's;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  nitrate  fields  have  been  devel- 
oped   at    the    expense    of    other   mining 


The  output  of  silver,  which  at  one  time 
gave  Chile  a  reputation  second  only  to  that 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  has  been  checked  in 
recent  years  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  that 
metal,  and  the  diversion  of  capital  to  other 
industries:  yet  the  mines  are  by  no  means 


dustries,  and  of  her  agriculture,  so  that  Chile  exhausted.     Gold  mining,  also,  has  suffered 

may  be  said  to  be  husbanding  her  remaining  from  lack  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  ab- 

resources,  and  in  the  event  of  the  decline  or  sence  of  economical  methods,  but  the  allu- 

failure  of  the  nitrate  trade,  would  have  her  vial    deposits   of   Tierra   del    Fuego,   which 

lilver  and  copper  mines  to  fall  back  upon,  formerly    attracted    the    placer    miner,    are 

md  a  soil  in  her  central  valley  of  almost  about  to  be  worked  by  modem  dredges. 


inexhaustible  fertilitj'. 

But  the  nitrate  fields,  unless  the 
of  the  exports  be  largely  increased,  will  prob- 
ably outlast  the  present  centurj-;  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Sahara,  or  some  other  unex- 
plored region,  does  not  develop  into  a  com- 
petitor and  materially  reduce  the  price,  the 
country  is  assured  of  a  revenue  that  will  total 
several  billion  dollars,  while  the  value  of  the    boast  of  possessing  the  southernmost  town  in 


This  formerly  benighted  region,  by  the 
way,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  mainland,  has 
surprised  the  world  by  developing  a  large 
wool  industry,  the  sheep  in  this  latitude  bein;^ 
noted  for  their  heavy  fleece.  Chile,  it  may  be 
added,  controls  the  entire  Strait  of  Magellan, 
with  which  she  will  shortly  be  in  direct  corn- 
by  wireless  telegraphy,  and  can 


product  itself  runs  into  figures  that  staggei 
the  imagination. 

The  copper  mines,  of  course,  have  sunk  intc 
comparative  insignificance,  compared  with 
1880,  when  Chile  was  the  leading  copper- 
producing  country  and  furnished  one-third  of  permits  of 
the  world's  supply.  To-day  she  occupies  sixth  vessels, 
position,  with  an  output  of  but  five  per  cent. : 
yet  the  effect  of  the  news  of  her  recent  earth- 
quake upon  the  London  market  caused  an 
advance  of  one  pound  sterling  per  ton  upon 


the  world,  excepting  a  small  Argentine  settle- 
ment in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Punta  Arenas, 
indeed,  lies  1,300  miles  farther  south  than 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  and  is  equally  noted 
for  its  fur  trade,  and  for  a  free  tariff,  which 
thriving  business  with  passing 


Steaming  westward  through  the  strait  one 
is  impressed  by  the  indescribable  grandeur  of 
the     scenery, — the    'towering     mountains, 

iped  in  eternal  snow  or  flanked  by  massive 


copper  for  future  delivery.     Many  of  these  glaciers ;  the  silent  shores,  and  the  deep,  surg- 

properttes,   moreover,    which    are   scattered  ing  waters  that  How  between.    Yet  the  fiords 

through  the  desert  zone  and  the  entire  south-  of  the  Smyth   Channel,  upon   the  western 

cm  belt,  arc  believed  to  be  passing  into  the  coast, — and  fortunate  is  the  traveler  who  has 

hands  of  the  Guggcnhcims  of  New  York ;  so  seen  this  wondrous  waterway, — are  found  to 

that  an  increased  production  is  shortly  ev-  surpass  the  strait  in  magnificence,  or  even 

pected.  the  far-famed   coasts  of  Norwaj';  but  the 
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Chile  actuall)-  imports  more  than  $^8H 
of  food  stuffe  annually.  Nevertheless, 
claimed  that  one-half  ot  the  popularion  a 
employed  in  agriculture,  so  that  the  I 
would  seem  la  be  of  intelligent 
rather  than  in  the  depletion  of  the  \aboA 
class  by  the  mines;  hut  the  government  i»( 
dezvoring  to  leraedy  the  situation  by  stimidili 
ing  European  immiEration,  and  thus  e 
ally  improving  the  lower  rolo  cla 
the  Indian  strain  is  now  all  but  docninant. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  race  tenden 
in  Chile  is  to  ihe  permanent  separation  4..i 
the  upper  and  lower  c!aise5.  and  that  uoMb' 
her  sister  republic*,  she  has  alwaj-s  i 
acknowledged  her  preference  for  an  oligi 
rather  than  the  pseu  do- re  publican  style  i 
government,  "liich  has  brought  such  <nik« 
upon  Spanish-America.  That  this  htfifV 
suited  in  a  wretched  state  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance among  the  peasants,  similar  tOt  Ort' 
even  worse  than,  that  of  many  statcv  <rf 
Europe,  is  coniOLonly  charged;  but  it  IS  dtft  > 
apparent  how  a  worthless  vote  could  alter 
these  grave  conditions,  such,  for  instance.  » 
that  granted  in  Colombia  or  Venezuela. 
Chile  has  certainly  a  heavy  problem  upon  her 
hands,  and  the  general  laxity,  and  rrta'i^ 
efficiency,  of  the  official  class,  which  seam 
to  be  one  of  the  results  of  her  tidal  wave  of 
prosperity,  has  not  contributed  to  its  solu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  thus  passing  judg- 
ment, we  are  comparing  her  with  her  own 
people  of  the  past  rather  than  with  her 
neighbors;  for  even  if  a  moral  retrogressioo 


route    has    pnived    a    dangerous    one,    and 
few  steamships   tt^day   care   to   hazard    the 

'I'he  entire  chain  of  islands  hereabouts, 
Including  the  southern  provinces  of  the  main- 
land, possess  such  an  unusually  damp  clim- 
ate, and  are  clothed  with  such  impenetrable 
forests,  that  colonization  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult as  in  the  parched  regions  of  the  North. 
Valdivia,  however,  which  has  been  settled 
by  the  (lennans,  and  is  now  .one  of  the  most 
thriving  sections  of  the  country,  has  devel- 
oped in  spite  of  an  annual  rainfall  of  1 15 
inches,  in  contrast  to  the  Island  of  Chiloe, 
which  the  English  attempted  to  colonize 
some  years  ago  with  disastrous  results. 

Tile  i-entrai  province.-i,  to  which  reference 
liUK  nireiulv  been  made,  contain  the  bulk  of 
t:iiile\  wraith  and  population.  Here  are 
litualed  the  chief  cities 
and  iiiwn^,  including 
llie  rapital;  here  the 
manufacturing  and 
CDnunrrciul  interests 
are  centered  ;  while  the 
iiplartd  central  valley, 
with  it«  marvelous 
depth  of  iilluvini  soil,  is 
print  it-ally  the  garden 
anil  grunury  nf  the  na- 
tion. Notwithiilanding 
the  HKricultural  wealth 
(j(  tliii  region,  how- 
ever, tiicluiiing  wheat, 
niB  i  /  e ,  potatoes,  ex- 
tensive vinryanls,  and 
practiciilly  all  the  ce- 
iriiU,  vejjetiiblM  and 
liiili*  III  II  temperate 
iliiimte,  lifnides  the  rich 
iillnlfH  lurnl*  m  suit- 
<thl«  ftir  itticli  niiimx, 


TBI  CATBtniAl  OF  SAtmAGO,  TAaVS  TRI  CTKntAI,  PLAZA, 
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Santiago's  beautiful  > 


te  acknowledged,  the  country  still  shows 
an  enterprise  and  patriotism  that  would  put 
to  shame  the  average  La  tin- American  repub- 
lic, and  in  some  respects  even  our  own. 

Rapid  progress  is  apparent  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  bull  fighting  and  the  abolition  of 
state  lotteries,  in  which  she  sets  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  the  mother  country  upon  the  one 
hand  and  to  her  military  prototype  upon  the 
other.  The  educational  institutions,  more- 
over, particularly  the  colleges  of  the  chief 
cities,  are  a  credit  to  the  nation,  and  though 
education  is  not  compulsoi)-,  a  really  excel- 
lent school  system  has  been  established. 

The  «rmy  and  navy,  of  course,  are  the 
Chileans'  panicuUr  pride,  as  well  they  might 
be ;  and  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
the  ^stem  they  have  borrowed  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  dioroughness  with  which  Ger- 
man organization  and  discipline  have  been 
applied,  contrast  favorably  with  the  less  suc- 
cessful efiorts  of  Fern  to  pattern  her  military 
after  the  French.  The  liberal  policy  toward 
foreign  investors,  and  the  comparatively  low 
tariff,  ttstify  alike  to  the  moderation  and 
prosperity  of  the  gwernpicnt,  while  the  na- 


e  cltr.) 

tional  system  of  railways, — and  Chile,  we 
may  mention,  incidentally,  had  the  first  rail- 
way in  Latin-America, — which  link  the  vari- 
ous provinces  of  the  center  and  south,  are  a 
creditable  experiment,  though  not,  perhaps, 
a  distinct  success,  as  is  the  subsidized  steam- 
ship line  plying  between  Panama  and  her 
•southern  ports. 


Santiago,  the  capital,  situated  114  miles 
from  the  coast,  is  not  only  connected  with 
her  port  of  Valparaiso  and  the  neighboring 
cities,  but  will  soon  have  direct  communica- 
tion, fia  the  Transandine  Railway,  with  her 
great  rt\'al  upon  the  River  Plate,  The  popu- 
lation is  about  325,000,  or  one-tenth  the  en- 
tire nation,  but  it  is  the  grandeur  of  her  site, 
the  beauty  of  her  alamedat  and  plazas,  the 
elegance  and  wealth  of  many  of  her  resi- 
dences and  public  buildings,  the  Grand 
Opera,  liberally  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  magnificent  race  track  situated 
upon  the  open  plain,  with  the  towering  Cor- 
dilleras  for   a   background. — these   are   the 
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dictated  a  poiicy  of  a^zres^ion  or  defiance. 
Chiles  strength  in  war.  even  had  her  chief 
cities  been  destroyed,  would  have  been  but 
sli;:htly  impaired,  but  this  mijiht  not  have 
been  so  apparent  at  the  first.  Peru,  in  any 
la-iC,  has  acted  with  a  niagnanimitj-  that 
Chile,  herself,  has  been  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate: and  one  can  but  hope  that  in  this  in- 
cident may  lie  the  solution  of  the  lonp  en- 
mity over  Tacna,  and  that  hereafter  in  or 
near  that  disputed  territori-  a  cross  may  anV. 
juld  as  upon  the  Imimdary  of  Chile  and  Argentina, 
urn  il  sijrin  witness  lo  a  pact  of  peace  between 
nations  Iimu  •■strannrd. 


^HE  GREATEST  YEAR  OF  NEW  RAILROAD 
ENTERPRISES. 


BY     J. 

',  aggregate  railway  mileage  under 
ontract  for  construction  or  in  imme- 
prospcct  in  the  United  States  and 
I  is  over  22,000  miles.  The  aggre- 
'  cash  to  be  used  in  this  construction 
the  great  projects  of  the  American 
ine  railways  is  over  $750,000,000,  If 
an  gold  production  of  the  world  in 

0  greatest  gold  years  of  history  were 
.  to  this  construction  it  would  fall 
tit  of  meeting  it. 

the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Rail- 
'g€  compiled  the  railway  projects  at 
UK  under  contract  or  under  construc- 
the  United  States.    This  compilation 

1  an  aggregate  of  over  13,000  miles, 
i  as  follows: 

Mll«a. 

■■■Dd  StatM ja 


LATIMER. 


NorthFrn  States. , 


Co^frigU.  PvM  Brvi..  A'.  V. 

JAMES  J. 
<rerhapfi   tb«   ermlml    runii 


Canada  the  total  mileage  projected  is 
avicst  in  the  history  of  that  country. 
g  the  East  with  the  West,  four  great 
nies  contemplate  the  construction  of 
,000  miles  of  railway, 
addition,  there  have  come  to  light 
:his  compilation  was  made  American 
:s  that  will  probably  bring  the  total 
1  over  25,000  miles  of  standard-gauge 
S"- 

'itably  a  considerable  proportion  of 
tleage  will  never  be  constructed.  A 
many  companies  entirely  disappear, 
light  oB,  or  fail  through  various  causes 
iplete  the  tasks  they  have  undertaken, 
ven  with  this  deduction,  it  would  ai>- 
hat  there  are  live  and  legitimate  rail- 
rojects  on  this  continent  to-day  that 
>r' the  creation. of  well  over  22,000 
of  track.  In  the  light  of  this  fact, 
:ars  1906  and  1907  are  practically 
I  to  go  down  into  history  as  one  of 
lost  striking  periods  in  the  railway 
■  of  the  Western  world, 
s  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
of  the  building  under  way   and   in 


contemplation.  Two  new  railways  in  the 
United  States  and  three  in  Canada  are  de- 
signed to  run  from  the  central  dividing 
line  of  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
With  the  exception  of  the  San  Pedro  route, 
completed  this  year,  it  is  twenty-five  years 
since  the  last  previous  trunk  line  railway 
crossed  the  Great  Divide. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Southwest  leads 
in  point  of  mileage  under  contract.  The 
larger  part  of  this,  however,  is  local  railway 
built  to  meet  the  necessities  of  sections  poorly 
served  by  the  present  lines.  So  far  as  main 
lines  of  commerce  are  concerned,  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Northwestern  extensions  are  far 
and  away  more  important.  The  principal 
items  of  ne\v  construction  in  the  North- 
western  region  may  be  briefly  tabulated : 

HLlP«. 

CblcHgo,  MilwHukep  &  St.  Tnul 1.700 

Weetem   Paolflt. . 


Tbe  llarrlmaa  llaea.. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  COMPETITION. 

These   are    mere    statistics.     Behind    each 
project   lie    great    ambitions,    hot   personal 
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The  spirit  of  competition  is  not  yet  Aai. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  histor; 
ot  AmeriL-an  and  Canadian  railways  vbni 
so  much  directly  competitive  railway  i 
under  way.  There  have  been  short  seas 
when  wanton  men  built  lines  merely  to 
wreck  existing  lines,  without  regard  to  tht 
success  or  failure  ot  the  lines  they  built 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  period  when  Jij 
Gould  built  hundreds  of  miles  of  nulw^ 
merely  to  destroy  the  Union  Pacific, 

BREAKING  OLD  MONOPOLIES. 

The  spirit  of  to-day  is  vastly  different 
Men  arc  planning  new  roads  day  by  day  to 
compete  with  roads  already  in  the  field,  but 
it  is  because  they  calculate  that  the  new 
roads  can  earn  enough  to  make  it  pay.  It  is 
because  the  country  is  crying  for  new  roads, 
just  as,  years  ago,  it  cried  for  the  old. 
No  railway  can  now  hope  long  to  hold  in 
its  power  a  great  traffic  center  of  the  West 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  labored  mightily  to 
build  for  himself  a  railway  oligarchy  at  San 
Francisco.  The  direct  reply  is  the  building 
of  the  Western  Pacific.  For  many  years 
the  fiarriman  roads  have  held  the  city  of 
Portland  in  their  power.  This  year  James 
J.  Hill  is  building  a  new  highway,  the  like 
of  which  the  West  has  never  seen,  to  break 
wide  open  that  Harriman  stronghold. 

In  just  such  way,  across  the  border,  the 
twenty-five-year  monopoly  of  the  Canadian 


rivalries,  deep  and  mysterious  policies.  The 
Western  Pacific  represents  the  ambition 
of  George  J.  Gould  (o 
be  the  master  of  the 
first  American  railroad 
from  sea  to  sea.     The 


the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &c  St. 
Paul  to  Seattle  is  the 
reply  of  that  powerful 
corporation  to  the  ag- 
gressive policies  of 
James  J,  Hill  and  E. 
H.  Harriman,  which 
have  left  the  St.  Paul 
practically  a  local  rail- 
wav  in  the  Central 
W«t.  The  Hill  line 
into  Portland  is  re- 
garded as  an  attack  by 
XI  r.  Hill  upon  the 
Harriman  stronghold 
in  the  Northwest.  The 
Union  Pacific  line  into 
Seattle  is  spoken  of  as 
a  direct  reprisal. 


W1IE.M  FIECD  ON  THE  CKAND  TRtftTK 


IN    THE   CAK.UHAtI    WEST. 
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is  falling  from  its  hands.  Five  years  penditurc  of  $100,000,000  on  Neiv  York 
dreamed  of  another  road  across  the  City  terminals,  the  New  York  Central  out- 
of  Assiniboia.  To-day  the  Canadian  lay  of  half  that  sum  in  the  same  place  for 
■n  is  half  way  from  the  head  of  the  the  same  purpose,  the  New  Haven's  $30,- 
i  the  Pacific,  the  construction  gangs  000,000  for  general  improvements  along  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  are  pressing  line  arc  not  labors  of  love,  but  works  of 
rni  Winnipeg,  and  James  J.  Hill  is    necessity.     If  the  forced  expenditures  of  the 

great  trunk-line 
railways  in  this  year 
and  the  next  were 
added  together  it 
would  be  found  that 
they  would  run  to  a 
total  close  upon 
$400,000,000. 

One  new  project 
looms  up  in  trunk- 
line  territory.  It  is 
an  electric  railway, 
projected  by  no  less 
a  personage  than 
Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr., 
late  president  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad. 
It  is  announced  un- 
der thcjia;nc  "  New 
York,  Pittsburg  & 
Chicago  Air  Line." 
It  is  to  be,  say  the 
announcements,  a 
double-track,  high- 
speed electric  passen- 
ger and  freight  rail- 
way. Mr.  Ramsey 
announces  further 
that  he  has  practi- 
cally completed  the 
financing  of  the 
project.  On  the 
face  of  it  the  road 
looks  like  the  dream 


V  line  to 
it.  Simi- 
le Colorado 
lern  and  the 
Island  are 
;  a  new  rail- 
iitnigh  from 
Worth  to 
n  to  rival 
ithem  Pacific  main   line 


the  dar.) 


East  is  devoted   to  tremendous  i 
nts  to  existing  lines.     The  Pennsyl- 
jflroad,  the  New  York  Central,  the 


}rth  and  of  an  enthusiastic  electrical  engineer, — but 
Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  is  no  dreamer.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is,  in  th&judgment  of  many,  the 
most  able  constructive  railway  man  in  the 
East.  His  project  cannot  be  considered  in 
detail,  because  the  detail  is  lacking.  When 
innounced  that  the  terminals  in  New 
York,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago  have  been  se- 
re &  Ohio,  and  the  New  Haven  are  cured  the  project  will  assume  an  importance 
I  millions  of  dollars  on  terminals  at  it  cannot  have  without  those  terminals. 
Ofk  and  elsewhere,  on  new  freight 

„    -™,   ™~    ,„J    -l,^„«     .«   l,,„Jl-      DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    LINBS. 

n  new  cars  and  engines,  to  handle 

'  millions  of  tons  of  freight  that  are  The   South   is   experiencing   a   slow  but 

0  their  burden  year  by  year.    These  thoroughly  healthy  growth.    The  Tidewater 

ies  cannot  build  new  railways.    They  Railroad  is  about  the  most  important  of  the 

Wp  but  pour  out  extra  millions  upon  neiv  lines.     It  is  designed  to  rival  the  Nor- 

:   railwiQrs.     The   Pennsylvania  ex-  folk  &  Western,  the  great  carrier  of  soft 
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coal  from  the  Pocahontas  fields  to  tidewater 
at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  new  road  may  be- 
came a  dangerous  factor  in  the  bituminous 
coal  situation.  The  Norfolk  fc  Western, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania,  is 
meeting  the  threat  by  building  new  branches 
to  strengthen  its  position  in  the  coal  fields, 
and  has  recently  created  a  new  mortgage  to 
raise  $34,000,000  for  protection  or  agres- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be. 

Around  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  center  of 
the  coal  and  iron  region,  there  is  much  real 
activity  of  a  quiet  sort.    The  Illinois  Central 


has  recently  reached  into  the  Pittsburg  of 
the  South  by  traffic  agreement  with  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco.  The  Atlantic  & 
Birmingham,  a  new  consolidation,  is  seek- 
ing to  create  a  new  Charleston  at  Bruns- 
wick. The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  conserving 
its  energies,  building  up  its  traffic,  seeking 
recuperation  from  the  financial  exploitation 
which  left  it  tottering  in  the  last  great  col- 
lapse. Its  one-time  president,  John  Skelton 
Williams,  has  appeared  as  the  backer  of  a 
new  consolidation  of  small  roads  to  parallel 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  The  Western  Mary- 
land, the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Gould  Sys- 
tem, has  just  completed  its  connection  with 
the  West  Virginia  Central,  and  is  now  pre- 
paring for  s  further  extension  to  meet  the 
Wabash  somewhere  near  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


MODERN  RAILROAD  ROMANCS  IN  THE  WBT. 

Turning  to  the  West,  the  tale  grows  is> 
teresting.  There  is  no  touch  of  romance 
in  the  railroad  record  of  the  EasL  It  ii  1 
record  of  hard,  cold,  calculating  business  en- 
ttrprise.  Once  over  the  big  river,  the  spirit 
of  adventure  runs  through  every  page.  lo 
the  great  struggle  for  the  command  of  tbt 
Gulf,  in  the  battle  of  the  giants  for  tk 
traffic  of  the  coast,  men  are  men,  not  mechan- 
isms. In  the  East  they  say,  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vania has  done  this,"  or  "  The  New  Yoik 
Central  has  done  that,"  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  story.  Out  West  men  speak  of  HiD, 
of  Harriman,  of  Gttuld,  of  Yoakum.  The 
difference  is  the  difFererKre  between  the  fint- 
dass  machinery  exposition  and  a  first-cLm 
fight 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  real  centtt 
ot   the   building   activity.     The    States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  ami 
Nevada  claim  over  3,500  miles  of  new  r»il-     ■ 
u  ay    m    immediate    prospect.      What    du!     I 
means  mav  be  inferred  from  the  fact  thit     1 
It  IS  more  railway  than   now  exists  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  is  twice  as  much 
as  there  is  in  Oregon.     It  means  new  life, 
new  revenues,  new  growth,  the  cq)ening  of 
nen    markets.     These  States  have   all  out- 
grown their  railway  systems.    The  oud}unt 
of  activity  is  but  the  reply  of  the  financial 
world  to  the  cry  of  a  territory  rich  in  pos- 
sibilities but  poor  in  develiqiment. 

THE  SPECTACULAR   OPENING  OP   OREGON. 

Here  also  lies  the  amphitheater  of  the 
most  spectacular  railway  contest  of  the  day, 
for  here  James  J.  Hili  meets  E.  H.  Harri- 
man in  the  field.  These  two  have  this  year 
become  prolific  in  endeavor.  Oregon  for 
fcTty  years  has  lain  fallow,  bound  around  by 
the  great  circle  of  the  Shasta  Route  and  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  This  past  summer  Mr. 
Harriman  has  announced  that  more  than  one 
thousand  miles  of  railway  will  be  built  for 
the  opening  of  Oregon, — the  great,  deep, 
mysterious  desert  of  central  Oregon. 

The  railways  now  under  survey  will  cut 
directly  across  the  great  sage  plains,  pick 
their  way  between  the  lava  beds,  plunge 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  trackless  |»ne 
forest.  They  will  take  in  the  settler,  with 
his  axe  and  his  plow.  In  time  they  wfll  bring 
out  to  the  Pacific  coast  great  store  of  lum- 
ber, great  herds  of  cattle,  thousands  of  tons 
of  wool,  trainloads  of  hard  white  wheat  fot 
the  export  trade.     The  country  ii  attcMcd 
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f  SHOWING  MEW  RAILROAD 


3  NORTHWEST. 


rich  under  irrigation.  The  main  reason  it 
has  been  left  so  long  without  development 
has  been  that  it  lacked  water.  Now,  with 
the  irrigation  projects  under  way,  the  last 
barrier  has  been  surmounted. 

STRATEGIC  WORK  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Across  the  Columbia  River,  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Hill  is  building  the  Portland  & 
Seattle  Railway  from  near  Pasco  into  Port- 
land, about  230  miles.  It  is  the  most  singu- 
lar railway  ever  built  in  the  West.  It  is  to 
cost  between  $60,000  and  $70,000  per  mile, 
to  be  built  of  the  heaviest  steel  rail,  and  to 
be  practically  a  watcr-tevel  line  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  To  accomplish  this  feat 
mountains  are  leveled  and  cast  into  the  river, 
huge  cliffs  of  solid  granite  pierced  with  a 
series  of  tremendous  tunnels,  great  crevasses 
filled  with  broken  rock.  The  roadbed,  in 
fsct,  is  being  cut  along  the  precipitous  clifFs 
that  jre  the  north  shore  of  the  Columbia 
River.  The  one  sole  purpose  of  this  mad 
road  is  to  provide  a  new  highway  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern, 
which  shall  make  those  roads  the  cheapest, 
and  therefore  the  most  powerful,  of  the  rail- 
ways that  cany  freight  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific.    TTiere  is  no  local  traffic  on  the 


line.  On  the  south  flows  the  broad  Colum- 
bia, with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  but  a  few 
miles  back  from  its  shore.  On  the  north  lie 
(he  clifFs  and  the  mountains. 

In  direct  reprisal  for  this  daring  invasion 
of  Portland,  Mr.  Harriman  is  shoving  the 
Union  Pacific  north  into  Seattle,  the  head- 
quarters of  Puget  Sound  traffic  He  has 
spent  over  $10,000,000  to  get  his  terminals 
and  approaches,  and  intends  to  i^arry  his  fight 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  This 
line,  like  the  last,  is  3  strategic  railway 
rather  than  a  pioneer. 

ST.  haul's  northwestern  extension. 

Into  this  battle  of  the  mighty  intrudes  a 
new  combatant,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  Its  surveys  run  from  Evarts, 
N.  D.,  northwest  to  Miles,  thence  following 
the  Yellowstone,  through  Butte  and  the 
copper  camps  to  Lolo  Pass.  Beyond  this  the 
route  is  not  defined,  until  the  Columbia 
River  is  passed,  near  Pasco.  Here  the  line 
bends  north  again,  through  Ellensburg  and 
via  the  Snoqualmie  Pass  to  Seattle.  Between 
Miles  and  Lolo  Pass  the  road  is  closely 
parallel  to  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  country  is  semi-arid  in  places.  Com- 
ing; into  the  mountains  the  road  cuts  through 
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the  copper  center  of  the  world,  skirting  the  the  new  goulo  line  over  thb 
marvelous  mountain  of  Butte.  Beyond  it 
pierces  the  great  forests.  Here  and  there.  Southward  the  Hill  lines  disappear.  Th»t 
throughout  the  thousand-mile  stretch  of  mighty  pioneer  is  replaced  in  the  central  re- 
main line  it  traverses  rich  valleys,  heavy  gion  by  George  J.  Gould,  who  rivals  the 
with  grain  and  cattle.  Across  the  Columbia  activities  of  E.  H.  Harriman.  The  new 
it  runs  through  the  home  of  the  big  red  Gould  line  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
apple,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  the  and  impressive  episodes  of  the  day.  It  a 
varied  products  of  the  garden  State  of  Wash-  designed  to  be  the  western  division  of  the 
ington.  Gould  transcontinental  railway,  from  Balti- 
This  is  a  giant  project.  In  time  it  will  more  to  San  Francisco,  It  is  a  task  of  huge 
probably  make  the  St.  Paul  the  second  or  proportions.  It  must  cross  the  Sierras  with 
third  largest  of  the  railways  of  the  Union,  a  line  that  shall  be  cheap  to  (^jerate.  Tie 
in  point  of  revenues.  It  means  the  creation  only  railway  that  crosses  this  range  in  aa- 
of  a  new  highway  to  rival  the  Great  North-  tral  territory  to^ay  is  the  Central  Pacific 
cm  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  What  it  built  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  Cili- 
means  to  the  North  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  fornia  pioneers.  It  climbs  almost  into  ibe 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  eternal  snows,  then  slides  swiftly  down  into 
made  possible  the  cities  of  Great  Falls,  the  region  of  eternal  summer. 
Spokane,  and  Seattle.  How  much  the  St.  As  yet  the  difficult  parts  of  the  new  West- 
Paul  will  add  to  the  wealth  and  popula-  ern  Pacific  are  little  more  than  surveys,  but 
tion  of  those  cities  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  the  reports  that  come  out  of  the  West  inJi- 
It  may  create  a  new  Spokane,  or  a  new  cate  success.  If  the  engineers  finally  mcum 
Omaha.  Certainly  the  capitalists  who  con-  a  line  through  the  Sierras  with  a  maximira 
trol  this  company  -would  not  have  under-  grade  of  only  fifty-two  feet  to  the  mile,  the 
taken  so  great  a  task  had  they  not  been  confi-  new  road  will  undoubtedly  revolutionize  dte 
dent  that  the  development  of  the  country'  carrying  of  through  freight  from  Salt  l^* 
would  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  hun-  to  San  Francisco.  The  bulk  of  thi«  M^ 
drcd  million  dollars  it  is  to  cost.  Is  now  taken  out  of  Ogdcn  and  Salt  lab 
,  City  bv  the  Central  Pacific  and  is  truufcmd 

IRRIGATION  S  PROMISE  FOR  WYOMING.  c         V          ■              '  "-'"V"'"        ""7™™ 

at  ban   rrancisco  only  after  a  veiy  opn^ 

Wyoming  is  coming  in  for  a  tardy  recog-  sive  haul,  over  a  line  whose  one  great  vbtue 

nition  as  a  railway  field.    The  United  States  is   that   it    affords   the   traveler   a    leriM  vt 

Government   is  spending   many  millions  of  thrills. 

.iolUr.  on  two  grm  irrigation  projects  in  ^,„,^,^^  ..  „„  „^„£s  COUNT.1 

that  State.     In  consequence,  the  Chicago  &  -^ 

Northwestern  Is  pushing  through  a  branch  This  whole  region  is  wild  and  piaurc  , 

from   Casper  westward.     The  Colorado  &  In  the  background  tie  deep  forests  of  pine 

Southern  has  surveyors  in  the  field  running  and  fir,  and  back  of  them  the  white.  »er- 

a  line  north  from   Denver  to  the  Yellow-  rated  line  of  the  mountain  tt)ps,  tipped  for- 

stone  River,     The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  ever  with  the  snow.    The  arw  right  of  wa? 

Quincy  is  mapping  out  the  country  for  a  new  winds  through   huge  gullies,   skirts  mighty 

line    supposed    to   be   designed    to   connect  precipices,  crawls  along  the  brink  of  dhxy 

Cody,     on     the     northern     branch,     with  canons,  threads  through  deep  dark  river  beds. 

Cheyenne,    the    terminus    of    the    southern  Practically  it  in  a  deserted  omntry.     Yean 

btanch.     Neither  of  these  roads  has  as  yet  ago,    when    placer   mining   on    the    western 

located  a  line.     All  these  lines  and  surveys  slopes  was  making  millionaires  out  of  vei>- 

run  through  a  region  hitherto  given  over  to  raw   material,    nearly    a   hundred    thousaoJ 

the  raising  of  cattle,  dairy  pursuits,  the  har-  men  dwelt  in  the  valleys  thai  the  road  will 

vesting  of  wheat  in  comparatively  small  vol-  pierce.     Now  but  a  few  scacicrcd  himdroU 

ume,  with  here  and  there  an  Iron  deposit  keep  alive  the  names  of  mined  villages  that 

of  fair  importance,  or  a  coal  mine  of  possi-  once  were  roaring  camps.     Down   to\vsfd 

bilities.    The  region  is  one,  so  far,  largely  of  the  western  terminus  one  finds  the  dredges 

promises.     Perhaps,    under    the    beneficent  hard  at  work,  turning  over  the  waihings  left 

auspices   of    the    Irrigation    Commission,    it  by  the  wasteful  miners  of  ihe  iiolden  days, 

may  fulfill  its  promises  and  become  a  new  At    OrcviUe     several     dozen     iireat     steam 

wheat  area  to  help  hold  the  markets  of  the  dredges  dig  .industriously  into  heaps  of  sand 

world  against  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  gravel,  washed  down  by  the  oKMutain 


ureqK 
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the  West  as  the  "  Moffatt  Line."  It  is  a 
road  of  scenic  wonders.  The  top  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  is  crossed  by  this  line,  wind- 
ing back  and  forth  through  the  rifts  in  the 
mountains.  It  pierces  great  virgin  forests, 
big  deposits  of  coal,  iron  and  other  minerals. 
Toward  the  western  end  there  is  fairly  good 
agricultural  territory.  Power  is  abundant. 
If  the  State  of  Colorado  ever  becomes  a  sec- 
ond Pennsylvania  here  might  be  established 
the  industrial  center  of  the  State.  Mean- 
time the  road  is  a  pioneer,  seeking  its  life 
from  fields  untested,  almost  untouched. 


streams  in  the  years  of  pillage  of  the  ledges 
and  the  lodes. 

This  is  a  wonderful  country,  this  wilder- 
ness west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Coming 
into  it  the  road  runs  for  mile  on  mile  through 
flat,  white  alkali  plains,  cactus-grown,  bleak 
and  forbidding.  The  wonders  of  irrigation 
have  but  touched  them  as  yet,  but  where 
the  waters  have  been  brought  wealth  springs 
from  the  bleakest  valleys.  The  central  sec- 
tion is  through  the  towering  Sierras.  West- 
ward, tall  redwood  trees  are  yielding  for- 
tunes to  the  woodman.  Perhaps  in  time  this 
whole  stretch  o£  a  thousand  miles  will  be- 
come a  garden  of  the  West,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment it  looks  inhospitable.  Such  a  country 
yields  up  its  riches.only  to  the  most  strenuous 
of  endeavors.  They  are  strong  men  and 
brave  who  take  their  living  from  the  heart 
of  the  great  mountains. 

PIONEERING  IN   COLORADO. 

Between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  David  H. 
Moffatt,  of  Denver,  is  bOilding  the  Denver, 
Northwestern   &    Pacific,   better   known    in 


South  from  Colorado,  across  the  "  staked 
plains "  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  runs 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway. 
Years  ago  it  was  part  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
but  was  gladly  given  up  by  that  system  in 
the  great  reorganization.  It  is  now  owned 
by  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  which  is  dom- 
inated by  Edwin  Hawley,  once  a  Southern 
Pacific  official,  and  B.  F.  Yoakum,  the  man 


MOKTH  FORK  OF  THE  FZATHSB  MVER,  WESTXRN    PACIFIC  KAH-WAY. 


who  buih  tlie  "  Frisco  System  "  from  a  shoe- 
string. Backed  by  the  personal  fortunes  of 
these  adventurous  men,  this  little  road  is 
reaching  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
actual  building  of  the  line  it  is  a  copartner 
with  the  Rock  Island. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  the  Southwestern  field.  The  line  parallels 
the  Southern  Pacific  from  Fort  Worth  to 
Houston.  It  runs  through  the  richest  plains 
of  northern  Texas,  grazing  regions  where 
are  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle 
for  the  markets  of  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and 
Chicago.  The  whole  country  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  Farming 
thrives  in  all  branches.     Commercial  life  is 


SCENE    ALOHG    the    GULF    COAST    LINE. 


hrisk,  will]  plenty  of  local  money  for  any 
enterprise.  The  rattle  of  the  trolley  vies 
with  the  rumble  of  the  steam  train,  because 
northern  Texas,  it  should  be  understood,  it 
no  howling  wilderness. 

ROCK  is[.and's  southwestern  extension. 

As  soon  as  the'  Texan  border  is  crossed 
every  one  knows  the  name  of  Yoakum. 
Texas  is  full  of  this  big,  daring  pioneer.  In 
addition  to  the  line  above  described,  be  has 
imdertaken  the  task  of  paralleling  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Houston 
into  New  Orleans,  via  Baton  Rouge.  This 
new  railway  is  being  built  by  the  Rock  Isl-* 
and  interests,  Mr.  Yoakum  being  also  chair- 
man of  the  Rock  Island.  It  pierces  a 
lumber  region,  where  hundreds  of  mills  are 
cutting  the  long-leaf  yellow  ptne  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  from  the  new  coun- 
tries for  lumber  to  build  the  people  homes 
withal.  Eastward  it  runs  through  the  rice 
fields  of  Louisiana.  Com,  cotton  and  win- 
ter wheat  are  also  in  abundance.  To  some 
extent  the  country  is  doubtless  stunted  bv 
the  forty-year  monopoly  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, but  it  is  rich  enough  to  justify  the  new- 
road,  even  though  the  through  business  were 
not  enough  to  tempt  the  builder. 

RICH    COUNTRY    TAPPED    BY   THE    "  GULF 
COAST." 

Running  southwest  from  Houston  down 
to  the  broad  Rio  Grande  the  same  man  is 
building  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  It  Mexico 
Railroad,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Gulf 
Coast  Line."  It  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
interesting  propositions  of  the  day.  It  is  a  con- 
structire  railway,  building  up  a  little  empire 
out  of  a  wilderness  of  chaparral  and  rattle- 
snakes. Up  to  five  years  ago  this  whole  tri- 
angle of  country  lay  forgotten.  The  Southern 
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Pacific  passed  it  by,  calling  it  sterile.  Down 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  true,  vegetation  was 
dense.  Great  palms  tOHcred  to  the  sky. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas  were  the  native 
fruiL  It  was  a  garden  spot, — but  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Corpus  Christi  were  few  wagon 
roads  and  not  a  single  line  of  railway.  The 
semi-tropical  belt  of  Texas  lay  untouched. 
Then  came  prospectors,  looking  for  water. 
LiOi^ly  by  accident,  they  found  that  under 
this  whole  region  lay  the  biggest  artesian  belt 
in  the  United  States.  The  man  who  sent 
the  prospectors  was  B.  F.  Yoakum,  then  the 
head  of  the  "  Frisco  System."  Because  he 
saw  that  water  would  make  this  whole  semi- 
aiid  region  a  second  California,  the  Gulf 
Coast  road  came  into  being.  It  skirts  the 
>\\OTe,  following  closely  the  artesian  belt.  At 
its  stations  spring  artesian  wells.  Along  the 
railroad,  now  in  its  third  year,  the  farms 
are  watered  altogether  by  the  wells.  Huge 
ranches,  rich  fruit  farms,  great  truck  gar- 
dens are  producing,  as  season  follows  season, 
wealth  and  prosperity  for  this  singular  terri- 
tory. Cotton,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  citrus 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  prolific. 
Alone,  of  all  the  States,  this  section  of  Texas 
harvests  two  crops  of  rice  a  year. 

RE.4CHING  AFTER  TEXAN  WEALTH. 

Farther  south,  along  the  Mexican  border,  'J^i.ooo  cattle,  y.ooo  sheep,  and  5,000  goats. 
lie  great  cattle  ranches.  In  an  area  of  about  'hf  population  is  mixed,  American  and 
.;,000  miles,  Cameron  County, — the  most  Mexican.  It  is  a  simple  countrj,  but  there  is 
southerly  county-  of  the  Union, — boasts  over    nothing  slow  about  it  since  the  railway  came. 

One  other  project  of 
more  than  local  impor- 
tance is  noted  in  the 
Southwest,  From  near 
Albuquerque,  New- 
Mexico  the  mighty 
Santa  Fe  is  pushing  a 
neii  line  a(.ross  the 
mountains  and  the 
plains  to  reach  into 
Houston  h\  a  new  route 
from  the  mam  line  to 
Cilifornia  The  new 
dmsion  will  afford  a 
main  line  to  compete 
w  itb  the  Texas  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific which  two  rail- 
ways have  for  nearly 
half  a  century  been  in 
solitary  command  of 
all  cast  and  h  est  traffic 
through  the  lonely 
wilderness   of  w-estcm 
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great  railway  in  the  Canadian  Nortfawert. 
Commerce  grew  slowly,  even  along  iti  ri^t 
ot  way.  Back  ten  miles  from  the  line  of  itcel 
the  green,  unbroken  prairie  lay  like  K  Wi, 
asleep.  The  Canadian  Pacific  ww  in  iron- 
clad monopoly.  The  records  seem  b)  thinr 
that  there  was  much  of  oppression  in  its  rule, 
much  that  now  might  happily  be  forgotteo. 
The  towns  came  up  slowly.  Outnde  flf 
Winnipeg  there  is  no  great  city  of  the  Cin- 
adian  plains.  Kcgina,  Brandon,  Portage  La 
Prairie,  Edmonton,  Calgary  are  little 
towns,— indeed,  mere  local  trading  centen 
It  is  a  different  story  nowadays.  A  few 
years  ago  came  William  Mackenzie  and  D. 
D.  Mann,  daring  promoters,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  commerce  gathered  under  eYcry 
flag  that  flies,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  They  sought  and  obtained 
from  the  Manitoba  Government  a  guaranty 
on  the  bonds  of  a  new  railway,  to  be  called 
the  Canadian  Northern.  They  sold  their 
bonds  to  the  English,  and  sent  their  men 
nut  into  the  plains  to  dig.  That  was  five 
years  ago.  They  have  pushed  their  road 
from  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  away  out 
to  Prince  Albert,  a  little  trading  post  on 
the  Upper  Saskatchewan.  They  are  headed 
tor    the    Rocky    Mountains,   and    are    plan- 


Texas.  If  the  Santa  Fc  keeps  its  idcntitj', 
and  is  not  gobbled  up  by  the  omnivorous 
Harriman,  or  the  equally  omnivorous  Rock 
Island,  this  line  may  some  day  be- a  very 
important  factor  in  the  Southwestern  traffic 
Situation.  The  region  it  opens,  once  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  are  left  behind,  is 
flat  and  uninteresting,  although  perhaps  the 
biggest  cattle  herds  in  the  world  roam  the 
"  Staked  Plains  "  of  the  Panhandle,  through 
which  the  surveys  run. 

CRIDIRON'ING  THE  CANADIAN   NORTHWEST. 

These  t«o,  the  Northwest  and  the  South- 
west, are  by  far  the  most  interesting  regions 
of  the  Union  in  the  matter  of  new  railways. 
Looked  at  as  a  wo  rid- problem,  rather  than 
a  national  problem,  both  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance beside  the  Canadian  Northwest.  In- 
deed, the  awakening  of  that  region  is  the  in- 
dustrial mar\-el  of  the  centur>-  to  date.  It 
has  been  made  more  interesting  to  Americans 
by  the  recent  startling  announcement  from 
J.  J.  Hill  that  he  intended  to  go  back  to  his 
native  land  long  enough  to  show  the  North- 
west how  to  grow. 

For  twenty-five  years  there  was  but  one 
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pierces  the  unbroken 
forests  south  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  cuts  through 
Winnipeg  and  the 
prairie  country, 
threads  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  the 
Peace  River  Valley, 
and  debouches  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
Fort  Simpson,  with  a 
branch  north  to  Daw- 
son City.  In  all,  it 
is  five  thousand  miles 
of  pure  adventure. 
No  other  railway 
project  in  the  world, 
unless  indeed  it  be  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
road, holds  so  much 
of  fascination,  so 
EBTERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  much  of  the  i-omance 
that  dwells  about 
ning  a  new  route  to  bring  them  down  from  the  memories  of  the  mighty  pioneers. 
Winnipeg  to  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  their 
ambitions  stop  not  short  of  another  sj^teni 
to  duplicate  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Now,  on  top  of  all  these,  comes  James  J. 

Two  years  ago  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr,  leader  Hill,  who  built  the  Great  Northern,  and 
of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  fought  the  United  States  Government  in 
fought  his  campaign  upon  a  platform  that  the  "  Great  Litigation,"  to  announce  that 
called  for  the  creation  of  another  road  from  he  will  build  a  new  railway  through  the 
sea  to  sea.  This  project,  the  Grand  Trunk  Canadian  wheat  fields.  His  line  is  to  start 
Pacific,  leaves  the  Atlantic  at  Moncton,  N.  fiom  Winnipeg,  cross  the  Canadian  Pacific 
B..   crosses   the   St.    Lawrence   at   Quebec,    somewhere    near    McLcod,    cut    diagonally 


MR.  HILI.  S  CANADIAN  LINE. 


CANADIAN   TRUNK  LINES,  CONSTRUCTED  AND    PFOJECTED. 
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through  lower  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  open  to  commerce  the  untrodden  heights 
that  lie  between  Lake  Kootenay  and  the 
Fraser  River,  in  British  Columbia.  In  all, 
the  road  is  to  be  about  1,300  miles,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  will  lie  across  prairies. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  WHEAT  LANDS. 

To  understand  the  wonderful  rush  of  capi- 
tal from  all  over  the  world  into  this  land 
it  is  necessary  to  have  seen  the  land.  Be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  stretches  a  region  of  the 
richest  wheat  land  in  the  world.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  well  watered  by  the  branches 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Qu*Appelle, 
and  the  numerous  other  smaller  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  lakes  about  Winnipeg.  Almost 
every  square  mile  is  either  fertile  from  its 
Maker's  hands,  or  can  be  made  fertile  with 
a  minimum  of  irrigation  labor.  There  are 
few  forests  to  be  cleared,  few  rough  ridges 
to  surmount,  few  **  bad  lands  '*  to  break  the 
stretch  of  traffic  territory. 

One  travels  a  thousand  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  five  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  still  there  is  no  end  to  these 
flat  lands.  Up  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  this  quadrilateral, — six  times  as'big  as  the 
State  of  Kansas,  twice  as  big  as  the  German 
Empire, — one  begins  to  come  upon  the  for- 
ests. Down  in  the  southwest  corner  lie  lim- 
itless plains,  where  tufted  grass  grows  thick, 
and  where  huge  herds  of  cattle  roam  abroad. 
In  both  the  other  corners  and  in  the  central 
region  men  raise  wheat,  Assiniboia  No.  i, 
seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  seventy  pounds 
to  the  bushel  and  the  wheat  that  holds  the 
commercial  world  astonished.  Here  and 
there  one  finds  a  farm  of  thousands  of  acres, 
such  as  oiie  meets  in  Kansas,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  land  is  homesteaded  in  farms 
of  160  acres  and  multiples  of  the  same. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  FOREST  AND  MINE. 

Following  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Ca- 
nadian Northwest  up  from  the  plains,  the 
traveler  comes  through  deep  forests  of  pine 


and  fir,  through  a  cloudy  region  of  peaks 
and  canons,  where  the  railway  winds  and 
twists  among  the  snow-capped  mountains. 
Past  this,  sliding  down  through  Revelstoke, 
the  valley  of  the  Fraser  is  discovered,  where 
are  big  salmon  fisheries.  On  beyond,  •Van- 
couver, headquarters  of  the  Transpacific 
trade,  feeds  the  railways  with  rich  tradSic  in 
silks  and  teas  and  other  products  of  Japan 
and  China. 

The  Hill  railway  also  aims  at  Vancouver. 
It  runs,  however,  through  a  region  rich  in 
coal  and  other  minerals.  It  taps  the  coal 
deposits  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  and  again 
it  touches  coal  along  the  mountain  tops  past 
Kootenay,  fighting  for  it  all  the  while  against 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  Be>'ond  that  it,  too, 
drops  down  into  the  fertile  valley  oiF  the 
Fraser  River. 

PIERCING     THE     MYSTERIES     OF     THE     FAR 

NORTH. 

These  are  great  enterprises.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  the  most  picturesque  of  them 
all,  traverses  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
a  region  of  light  timber,  spruce  and  tama- 
rack, all  needed  for  the  paper  mills.  In  the 
Lauren tian  Range,  and,  in  fact,  through  the 
whole  wild  region  of  New  Ontario,  there 
may  be  rich-  mineral  lands.  It  is  a  world  of 
conjecture,  of  chance,  of  dreams  and  un- 
bridled fancies.  Few  people  live  north  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Ten  years  ago  no  man 
went  up  toward  the  Hudson  Bay  unless  he 
were  a  trapper,  seeking  a  hardy  living  by 
trading  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the 
hoary  monopoly  of  centuries,  that  holds,  un- 
der royal  seal,  the  right  to  trade  along  those 
quiet  ways.  Only  here  and  there  was 
marked  on  the  map  a  Hudson  Bay  trading 
post,  where  the  Indians  came  and  traded 
p?lts  for  money  or  in  barter,  as  their  fathers 
had  done  for  two  hundred  years  and  more. 
It  is  a  young-old  country,  young  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  civilization,  old  in  the  time 
of  its  records.  It  is  the  weirdest  railroad 
proposition  on  the  map  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


ARE  PRICES  RISING  ABNORMALLY  ? 


BY  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS. 

(Director  of  the  United  States  Mint.) 


'  j^HE  rise  in  commodity  prices  which  began 
in  1899,  suid  the  consequent  advance  in 
cost  of  living,  is  a  subject  of  common  discus- 
sion. Naturally,  there  is  general  and  lively 
interest  in  it,  and  much  speculation  as  to  the 
cause.  Is  it  a  legitimate  and  unavoidable 
advance,  resulting  from  natural  conditions, 
or  is  it  an  artificial  movement  brought  about 
by  the  so-called  trusts,  or  by  legislation  ? 

COMPARISONS     NOW     MADE     WITH     ABNOR- 
MALLY LOW.  PRICES.  ' 

The  first  feature  of  the  situation  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  fact  that  present  prices  are 
commonly  compared  not  with  normal  and 
average  prices  of  the  past,  but  with  the  un- 
usual and  abnormal  prices  which  prevailed 
over  the  five  years  preceding  1899.  Com- 
modity prices,  according  to  all  records,  were 
upon  a  lower  level  during  the  five  years 
1894-98  than  during  any  other  five  consecu- 
tive years  of  the  last  half  century,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,'  but  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Our  memories  are  all  good 
enough  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  low  prices 
of  1896  were  considered  extraordinary  at  the 
time.  They  were  so  distressingly  low  that 
nearly  one-half  of  our  people  were  ready  to 
change  our  standard  of  value  to  obtain  the 
relief  which  they  beli^ed  to  be  imperatively 
needed.  All  political  parties  in  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year  agreed  that  prices  were 
unprofitably  low  to  the  producer  and  that 
industry  was  disorganized  and  enterprise 
paralyzed  in  consequence.  The  industrial 
world  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  deadlock, 
with  no  class  of  people  able  to  purchase  the 
products  of  others,  because  they  could  not 
sell  their  own,  and  it  is  with  the  prices  of 
this  depressed  period  that  comparisons  are 
now  usually  made.  It  is  apparent  that  no 
proper  estimate  of  the  rise  of  prices  since 
1896  can  be  made  without  an  understanding 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  that  time. 

DECLINE  OF  PRICES  SINCE   187O. 

It  is  a  wcU-reoognized  fact  that  commodity 
prices  were  upon'a  declining  scale  from  about 
1870  to  1896.  The  London  commodity  ta- 
bles oompQ^  by  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck  have  been 


made  quite  familiar  in  recent  years  as  author- 
ity upon  prices.  They  are  based  upon  the 
prices  of  forty-five  staple  commodities  in  the 
London  market  during  the  eleven  years  1867- 
77.  Mr.  Sauerbeck  has  averaged  the  prices 
of  the  same  commodities  for  each  year  since 
1877,  and  compared  them  with  the  eleven 
years'  average  by  a  percentage  calculation. 
His  tables  show  the  following  percentages 
from  1878  to  1905,  inclusive: 

THE  SAUERBECK  TABLES. 


1867-187 

7  =  100. 

1878 

87 

1892 

68 

1879 

83 

1893 

1894 

68 

1880 

•• 88 

63 

1881 

85 

1895 

62 

1S82 

84 

1896 

1897 

1898 

.  .61 

1H83 

82 

62 

1884 

76 

64 

1885 

72 

1899 

«8 

1886 

69 

1900 

75 

1887 

68 

1901 

70 

1888 

70 

1902 

69 

1889 

72 

1903 

69 

1800 

72 

1904 

70 

1891 

72 

1905 

72 

THE  PROTEST  AGAINST  LOW  PRICES  IN   1896. 

The  argument  for  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver as  a  remedy  for  falling  prices  was  based 
largely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Sauerbeck 
tables.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  which  brought  on 
the  fall  of  prices  that  unquestionably  fol- 
lowed the  period  1867-77.  A  good  many 
tons  of  literature  on  that  subject  were  dis- 
tributed in  1896,  and  most  people  are  toler- 
ably familiar  with  the  arguments.  The  fact 
pertinent  to  the  present  complaint  of  rising 
prices  is  that,  while  there  was  disagreement 
in  1896  about  what  had  caused  the  fall,  and 
disagreement  about  how  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, there  was  agreement  that  prices  were 
unreasonably  depressed,  and  that  practically 
all  classes  of  societ>^  were  sufferers  thereby. 
A  few  quotations  from  the  addresses  and  lit- 
erature of  that  time  will  vividly  recall  what 
was  said  about  low  prices  and  the  condition 
of  the  country  under  them. 

A  little  book,  entitled  "  Coin's  Financial 
School,"  published  in  1894,  had  enormous 
circulation  and  popularity.  However  one 
may  disagree  with  the  theories  it  presented, 
and  allowing  for  some  extravagance  in  de- 
scription, there  must  have  been  some  basis 
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for  its  account  of  economic  conditions  at  the 
time  or  it  could  not  have  obtained  the  wide- 
spread approval  which  it  unquestionably  re- 
ceived. This  book  began  with  the  following 
statement : 

Hard  times  are  with  us;  the  country  is  dis- 
tracted; very  few  things  are  marketable  at  a 
I?rice  above  the  cost  of  product'on :  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  out  of  employment;  the  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries workhouses,  and  insane  asylums  are  full ; 
the  gold  reserve  at  Washington  is  sinking ;  the 
government  is  running  at  a  loss  with  a  deficit  in 
every  department ;  a  hiyjje  debt  hangs  like  an  ap- 
palling cloud  over  the  country;  taxes  have  as- 
sumed the  importance  of  a  mortgage,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the  public  revenues  are  likely  to  go  de- 
limiuent:  htmgered  and  half-starved  men  are 
b;:nding  into  armies  and  Inarching  toward  Wash- 
ington; the  cry  of  distress  is  heard  on  every 
h&nd;  business  is  paralyzed,  commerce  is  at  a 
standstill;  rir>ts  and  strikes  prevail  throughout 
\\\f.  land;  schemes  to  remedy  our  ills  when  put 
ii.to  fx«Tutir>n  are  «niashed  like  box-cars  in  -a 
r;«ilroad  wn-ck,  and  Wall  Stre'it  looks  in  vain 
for  an  rx<usc  to  account  for  the  failure  of  pros- 
prritv  to  r<-turn  since  the  repeal  of  the  silver 
purchase  art. 


The  address  to  voters  by  the  Silver  Repub- 
hVan  Committee,  in  1896.  signed  by  United 
Stares  Senators  Dubois,  Pettigrew  and  Can- 
non, and  Congressmen  Brickenstein,  Kearns 
and  Mart,  said : 

That  the  condition  of  the  country  is  not  satis- 
fMtory  all  admit.  The  producers  of  wealth  are 
11/ 'f  rr'-nving  fair  and  proper  compensation  for 
ibrir  labor,  whether  in  field,  factory,  or  mine; 
#'ft<Tpris<'  has  ceased;  values  are  constantly  de- 
rjiiiitij/;  labor  is  unemployed;  discontent  and  dis- 
ffi-^-.  pnvail  \()  an  extent  never  before  known  in 
iIm   iiislory  of  this  country. 

The  Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  now 
C/'nitnl  Stales  Senator  from  Nevada,  presid- 
ing over  tlir  National  Silver  Party's  Conven- 
tion  as  temporary  chairman,  said : 

Mark  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
Mil  Ion  bell  of  the  Sf)Uth  and  you  will  find  that  in 
ibosr  arras  devoted  to  mining,  to  wheat  raising, 
and  col  I  on  growing,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
lo<  al  railroacl  mileage  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
lb<*  rereivers  since  1K93. 

Thr  Silver  Party  Convention  declared  that 
"  sinre  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873  " 

Prires  of  American  products  have  fallen  upon 
an  average  nearly  50  per  cent.,  carrying  down 
with  Ihein  proportionately  the  money  value  of 
all  other  forms  of  propertv.  Such  fall  of  prices 
has  destroyed  the  profits  of  legitimate  industry, 
injuring  the  producer  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
pi  odiicer.  increasing  the  burden  of  the  debtor, 
swelling  the  gains  of  the  creditor,  paralyzing  the 
prodttclive  energies  of  the  American  people,  rele- 
gatiiiK  to  idleness  vast  numbers  of  willing  work- 
erii,  Hending  the  shadows  of  despair  into  the 
hnmen  of  the  honest  toiler,  filling  the  land  with 


tramps  and  paupers,  and  building  up  c61o8Sal 
fortunes  at  the  money  centers. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  re^ 
ferring  to  the  gold  standard,  and  particularly 
to  the  discontinuance  of  silver  purchases  by 
the  government,  said : 

Instead  of  reviving  business,  this  policy  has 
further  depressed  it.-  Instead  of  increasing 
wages,  this  policy  has  further  decreased  them. 
Instead  of  multiplying  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, this  policy  has  multiplied  idlers  who  can- 
not get  it.  Instead  of  increasing  the  price  of 
our  products,  this  policy  has  lowered  it,  as  is 
estimated,  about  15  per  cent,  in  three  years.  It 
has  contracted  the  currency  four  dollars  a  head 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
Slates  since  November  i,  1903.  And  with  this 
vast  aggregate  contraction  the  prices  of  land  and 
manufactured  goods  and  of  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  product  have  fallen,  and 
everything  has  fallen  but  taxes  and  debts,  which 
have  grown  in  burden,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  means  of  payment  have  diminished  in  value. 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  in  his  speech 
at  Minneapolis,  said: 

We  are  told  that  we  should  open  the  mills  in- 
stead of  the  mints.  My  friends,  your  mills 
could  be  opened  now  if  the  people  were  able  to 
buy  what  the  mills  produce.  What  is  the  use  of 
opening  the  mills  when  the  people  arc  not  able 
to  buy  the  output?  If  you  cannot  dispose  of 
what  you  produce  you  have  simply  to  follow  the 
opening  process  with  the  closing  process.  You 
have  a  great  city,  and  adjoining  you  another 
great  city-— the  Twin  Cities  of  the  Northwest 
These  cities  rest  upon  your  broad  and  fertile 
plains.  If  you  make  it  impossible  for  the  farmer 
to  buy,  I  ask  you  how  are  the  merchants  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  to  sell?  If  you  de- 
stroy the  value  of  the  farm  products,  you  lessen 
the  amount  of  money  brought  into  this  country 
b>  exports,  and  when  you  lessen  the  amount  of 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  products, 
you  lessen  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
farmers  have  to  spend  in  the  purchasing  of  the 
things  which  you  have  for  sale.    .    .    . 

Enter  if  you  will  into  the  homes  of  the  land 
and  see  how  the  living  expenses  have  been  cut 
down  because  other  expenses  could  not  be  cut 
down.  See  how  prices  have  fallen  while  debts, 
taxes,  and  othei*  fixed  charges  have  refused  to 
fall,  (jo  into  the  homes  where  mortgages  are 
being  foreclosed, — where  the  husband  and  wife 
started  out  with  the  laudable  ambition  to  own  a 
home,  paid  down  what  they  had  saved  with  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  the  balance,  but 
which  the  gold  standard  with  its  rising  dollar 
and  falling  prices  has  made  it  impossible  to  pay. 

In  his  speech  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the 
Presidency,  in  1896,  Mr.  Bryan  said: 

Taxes  have  not  been  perceptibly  decreased,  al- 
though it  requires  more  of  farm  oroducts  now 
than  formerly  to  secure  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  taxes.  Debts  have  not  fallen.  The  farmer 
who  owes  $1,000  is  still  compelled  to  pay  $IX)00^ 
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igfa  it  may  be  twice  as  diflkult  to  obtain 
hilars  with  which  to  pay  the  debt  Railroad 
have  not  been  reduced  to  keep  pace  with 
I  prices,  and  besides  these  items  there  are 
more.  The  farmer  has  thus  found  it  more 
nore  difficult  to  live.  The  wage  earners 
been  injured  by  a  gold  standard  and  have 
ssed  themselves  on  the  subject  with  great 
asis.  In  February,  1895,  a  petition  asking 
le  immediate  restoration  01  the  free  and 
ited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  at  16  to  i, 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  all,  or 
'  all,  the  leading  labor  organizations  and 
ited  to  Congress.  Wage-earners  know 
vhile  a  gold  standard  raises  the  purchasing 
•  of  the  dollar,  it  also  makes  it  more  diffi- 

0  get  possession  of  the  dollar;  they  know 
mployment  is  less  permanent,  loss  of  work 
probable,  and  reemployment  less  certain. 

icsc  descriptions  of  conditions  then  exist- 
TC  not  exceptional  utterances  for  that 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
e  had  been  convinced  that  the  gold 
ard  was  in  fact  responsible  for  the  con- 
is  then  prevalent,  and  that  its  mainte- 
;  would  establish  those  conditions  per- 
ntly,  they  would  have  abandoned  it,  as 
were  urged  to  do.  But  the  defenders 
e  gold  standard  argued  that  the  low 
»  of  the  time  were  n^  criterion  as  to 
prices  would  permanently  be  under  the 
standard.    They  pointed  to  other  influ- 

that  had  contributed  to  the  decline  in 
;  down  to  1893,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
:ry  had  been  prosperous  until  that  year. 

objected  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
remedy,  on  the  ground*  that  instead  of 
ising  the  volume  of  money  in  the  coun- 
t  would  reduce  the  volume  by  expelling 
old  from  our  monetary  stock.     They 

1  that  the  threat  to  change  the  country's 
tary  standard  was  responsible  for  the 
trial  paralysis  and  collapse  of  prices. 
)ve  this  peril,  they  said,  and  confidence 
i  be  restored,  capital  would  again  seek 
tment,  labor  would  be  reemployed  and 
imished  with  the  means  to  buy  corn- 
ties,  the  demand  in  all  markets  would 
e  and  prices  would  be  restored  to  a 
al  and  remunerative  level. 

is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  low  prices 
e  period  1894-98  were  not  at  the  time 
ded  by  anybody  as  a  blessing  to  be  en- 
,  but  as  a  calamity  to  be  escaped.  Prices 
are  legitimately  low,  i,e.,  made  low  by 
ounty  of  nature  or  by  improvements  in 
rts  of  production,  but  which  still  afford 
:x)mpensation  to  the  producer  and  an 
tivc  to  investment  and  industry,  are  to 
elcomed,  but  prices  that  are  below  the 
>f  production,  that  are  low  because  in- 


dustr>'  is  disorganized  and  wage-earners  are 
unemployed,  prices  that  signif>'  sacrifice  of 
investments  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  country,  are  not  desirable.  No- 
body wanted  them  when  the>*  were  present, 
and  nobody  wants  a  return  of  them  now.  So 
much,  therefore,  of  the  subsequent  rise  of 
prices  as  represents  a  natural  recovery  from 
an  unnatural  depression  is  not  to  be  deplored, 
but  welcomed  as  a  change  beneficial  to  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  available  price  records 
and  examine  them  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular question,  viz.:  How  much  of  the  re- 
cent rise  of  prices  is  merely  a  recovery'  to 
average  and  normal  prices,  measured  by  the 
experience  of  the  past?  We  will  first  exam- 
ine the  Sauerbeck  record  of  London  whole- 
sale prices,  the  most  generally  accepted  au- 
thorit>'  for  prices  covering  the  last  ha*f  cen- 
tury. 

PRICES  IX  LONDON. 

Let  us  take  the  year  1896,  when,  according 
to  so  much  authority,  prices  were  unreason- 
ably low,  and  two  years  on  each  side  of  it,  as 
a  base,  and  compare  the  prices  since  that 
period  with  those  preceding  it.  We  give  the 
average  percentage  for  five  years,  1894-98, 
and  for  the  seven  years  1899- 1905,  and  the 
seven  years  1887- 1893;  the  comparison  is  as 
follows : 

1887-'93.   181»4-'08.   180J>-.0r».  1005. 

Percentage  of  1867-77 

prices    70  02.4  70.4  72 

Percentage  of  first  period  over  second,  12.2;  third 

period  over  second.  12.8. 

The  Sauerbeck  tables  show  that  the  aver- 
age of  London  prices  for  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  practically  on  a  parity  with  the 
average  for  the  seven  years  preceding  1894, 
and  for  both  the  average  was  12  per  cent, 
above  the  average  for  the  low  period  of  1894- 
98.  The  figures  for  the  last  year,  1965,  are 
also  given  separately. 

PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  no  continuing  price  tables  in  this 
country  which  go  back  of  1890.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  has  compiled  tables  on  the  plan  of 
the  Sauerbeck  tables,  which  include  the 
wholesale  prices  upon  about  250  commodities 
in  the  principal  markets  for  those  commodi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  These  tables  in- 
clude our  principal  native  products  and  an 
important  list  of  standard  articles  of  manu- 
facture, upon  which  pric^  can  be  fairly  com- 
pared from  year  to  year.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  is  carrying  along  two  sets  of  tables, 
one  showing  wholesale  prices,  and  the  other 
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dealing  with  the  cost  of  living,  giving  retail 
prices.    For  the  purpose  of  economic  discus- 
sion, wholesale  prices  are  to  be  preferred. 
Retail  prices  vary  greatly  at  different  shops 
in  the  same  town,  and  do  not  indicate  as 
clearly  as  wholesale   prices   what   the  pro- 
ducer receives  for  his  commoditv.    The  chief 
purpose  of  any  economic  discussion  of  prices 
is  to  show  what  goods  cost  at  wholesale.    We 
are  not  yet  seriously  agitated  over  the  cost 
of  retail  distribution.     It  will  be  found  in 
time  that  there  is  an  enormous  waste  in  our 
present  system  of  small  shops  and  sales  on 
credit,  but  public  interest  and  scrutiny  are 
not  at  present  fixed  upon  the  retailer.    The 
big  industrial  combinations,  or  trusts,  do  not 
9%  a  rule  sell  at  retail,  and  to  know  what 
they  are  doing  with  prices  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  wholesale  quotations.    Whatever  ef- 
ifxit  the  customs  tariff  has  upon  prices  is  ex-* 
rrted    up^>n    wholesale    prices,    and    can    be 
truied  tUrrf  more  clearly  than  ip  the  retail 
quotations.       I    have,    therefore,    used    the 
wholr^alc  prices  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
lALhftr,  and  for  further  details  as  to  the  com- 
p^i^ition  of  these  tables  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  official  reports  of  that  bureau.     I  will 
#mly  add  concerning  them  that  they  are  the 
mo»t  comprehensive  and   satisfactory  tables 
up^in  prices  that  have  been  compiled. 

The  Rureau  of  Labor  summary  of  all 
prices  by  groups  for  each  year  from  1890  to 
I9f)5  is  given  herewith: 


the  first  period,  because  the  Bureau  of  LAot 
figures  do  not  go  back  of  1890,  and  hive 
made  the  third  period  the  same  length  as  the 
second. 

RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  makes  a  division  of 
its  table  into  raw  and  manufactured  com- 
modities, and  it  is  of  interest  to  trace  their 
relative  movements.  Raw  materials  are  prin- 
cipally  the  products  of  the  soil,  mines,  and 
forests,  and  are  probably  less  affected  in  price 
bv  combinations  and  trade  agreements  than 
manufactured  products.  The  comparison  in 
percentages  of  the  1890-99  base  is  as  follows: 

18iH)03.  1894-98.   11K)1.0S.  IMl 

Raw   comoiodltleH...  110.9  90.1          119.5     121J 
Mnnufactured     com- 

niodltlofi 108.6  93.2          111.2     114.6 

It  appears  that  manufactured  goods  did 
not  fall  so  low  as  raw  products  in  the  period 
of  depression,  and  have  not  advanced  so  much 
since,  although  these  raw  products  enter 
largely  into  the  manufactured  ones. 

OUR    COMMON    AND    MOST    IMPORTANT 

PRODUCTS. 

Facing  is  a  fist  of  forty-two  articles  whidi 
are  among  the  most  important  staples  of  trade 
in  the  United  States,  with  their  average 
prices  for  the  three  periods  under  examina- 
tion. The  selected  articles  are  mostly  raw 
commodities  and  manufactures  of  compan- 
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[AvernRO   price  for   1890-99-100.1 


Fnrm 

181)0 110.0 

imn i2i.r> 

1892 111.7 

IMOa 107.9 

IM94 9r».9 

IMO.-f UH.H 

1M9« 7N.M 

1«97 Kr..2 

\HUH 90.1 

IHWi 100.0 

HMM) Hl9,r. 

11NI1 110.9 

1902 l.'U).r» 

MMia 11H.K 

imi4 120  2 

190r> 121.2 


Food,  otc. 
112.4 
lir».7 

lorj.o 

110.2 

99.K 

94.0 

H'A.H 

H7.7 

94.4 

9H.3 

104.2 

10.5.9 

111..1 

107.1 

107.2 

10H.7 


(MothH 

and 

cIothinfT. 

ll.H.r> 

lll.;{ 

109.0 

107.2 

96.1 

92.7 

91..'? 

91.1 

93.4 

9(J.7 

100.8 

101.0 

102.0 

Km.o 

109.K 

irj.o 


Fuel 

and 

lighting. 

104.7 

102.7 

101.1 

100.0 

92.4 

98.1 

104.3 

90.4 

9.">.4 

ior>.o 

120.9 
1  lO-.'S 
134.3 
149.3 
132.0 
128. 8 


MPtnlH 

and 

Imple- 

monis. 

110.2 

111.7 

100.0 

100.7 

90.7 

92.0 

93.7 

8C.0 

80.4 

114.7 

120.r» 

111.9 

117.2 

117.0 

109.0 

122.."> 


Lumber 

and 
building: 
mate- 
rials. 

ins 

108.4 

102.8 

101  9 

9<J.3 

94.1 

93.4 

90.4 

95.8 

105.8 

11.5.7 

1107 

118.8 

121.4 

122.7 

127.8 


Drugs 
and  chem- 
icals. 
110.2 
103.6 
102.9 
100.5 
89.8 
87.9 
92.6 
94.4 
106.6 
111.3 
115.7 
115.2 
114.2 
112.6 
110.0 
109.1 


House 
furnish- 

Ine 

goods. 

111.1 

110.2 

106.5 

104.9 

100.1 

96.5 

94.0 

89.8 

92.0 

95.1 

106.1 

110.9 

112.2 

11.^0 

111.7 

109.1 


Miioel- 

laneous. 

110.3 

109.4 

106.2 

105.9 

99.8 

94.5 

91.4 

92.1 

•  92.4 

97.7 

109.8 

107.4 

114.1 

113.6 

111.7 

112.8 


AUcom- 

modltiet. 

112.9 

111.7 

106.1 

105.6 

96.1 

98.6 

90.4 

89.7 

0S.4 

101.7 

110.5 

108^ 

112.9 

113.6 

113.0 

115.9 


If  we  divide  the  column  for  "  all  com- 
moditi(*s  "  into  three  periods,  to  wit:  the  four 
years  precedinn;  '^93.  the  five  years  1894-99, 
and  the  last  five  years,  the  result  is  as 
follows : 


1894-98.   1901-05.   1905. 
92.6         112.7     115.9 

I  have  been  able  to  use  only  four  years  in 


1890  93 
r#rcent«gp  of  1890- 
1H99  prices. 109 


tivcly  simple  production  and  large  consump- 
tion. As  a  rule,  their  production  is  beyond 
control  by  any  combination.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  of  domestic  producti(xi, 
and  only  a  few  have  been  directly  affected  by 
changes  in  customs  duties  during  the  period 
under  review.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
the  movement  of  prices  upon  these  staple  and 
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basic  commodities,  the  production  of  which 
is  unrestricted,  and  the  prices  of  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  beyond  artificial  control, 
compares  with  the  general  movement,  which 
includes  all  the  reported  commodities. 


of  the  year  1905  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  higher  level,  and  it  is  known  that,  both 
in  London  and  the  United  States,  prices  are 
higher  in  1906  than  they  were  in  1905. 
After  about  twenty-five  years  upon  a  declin- 


, Average  prices. 

1890-1893.  1894-•»^.  limi-O.'). 

rommodlties  and  market.                              %  %  % 

Wheat.   Chicago    (biiah.) 0.8299  0.0960  0.8r»98 

Com,  Chicago  (bush.) 4547  .3310  .5119 

Oats.  Chicago   (bush. ) 3212  .2316  .:i4C4 

Harley,   Chicago    (bush.) 5232  .3997  .5569 

Cotton,   New   York    (lb.) 08924  .0769  .10089 

Cattle,    Chicago    (cwt.) 4.6435  4.6776  5.51240 

Hides,   Chicago    (lb.) 0876  .0925  .1268 

Beef,  fresh  sides,  New  York  (ib.) 07705  .06176  .08324 

Hogs,   heavy  packers.  Chicngo   (cwt.)..   5.0200  4.0007  5.8864 

Haras,  smoked.  Chicago  (lb.) 1075  .0922  .1135 

Lard,  Chicago   (Ib.) 07735  .05776  .08594 

Butter,  Elgin  creamery   (lb.) 2462  .1955  .2287 

Cheese.  New  York   (lb.) 1026  .0937  .1117 

Eggs,  fresh.  New  York   (doz.) 2130  .1822  .2457 

I^asses.   New  Orleans   (gal.) 3216  .3024  .3518 

Dried  apples.  New  York   (lb.) 0611  .0522  .0507 

Sugar.  Jiew  York    (Ib.) .04091  .03581  .04834 

Coffee,  Rio.  New  York  (lb.> 1654  .1181  .0681 

Beans.  New  York  (cwt.) 2.0356  1.4196  2.1070 

Rice.   New  York    (Ib.) 0567  .0546  .0506 

Sheep.   Western.  Chicago  .(cwt.) 4.5828  3.4296  4.2280 

Wool   (Ohio).  Boston   (lb.) 5464  .3762  .4725 

Hay.  Chicago   (ton) 11.3314  9.7807  12.1718 

Hops.  New  York   (R).) 2509  .1223  .2613 

Salt.   Chicago   (cwt.) 7595  .6739  .7264 

Flour,  white  wheat.  New  York  (bbl.)...   4  2405  3.6212  3.9517 

Codfish.   Boston    (cwt.) 6.4577  4.9749  6.3250 

Silver,  New  York   (ox.) 9253  .6367  .571 16 

Copper.  New  York   (lb.) 1281  .1089  .1428 

Lead.  New  York   (Ib.) 0416  .0339  .0440 

IMg  iron.  No.  1  F*dry,  Pittsburg  ( ton )..  16.6487  12.4968  18.2869 
Lumber,  white  pine  No.  2  barn,  Buffalo 

(M.)     17.3106  16.6500  23.2250 

Hemlock,  Pennsylvania   (M.) 12.3333  11.3541  16.5000 

Shingles,  cypress.  New  Orleans  (M.)...   3.1875  2.5600  2.6825 

Nails,  8-penny.  Pittsburg  (cwt.) 2.4030  1.9230  2.0690 

Barb  wire,  galvanized.  Pittsburg  (cwt.).   3.0176  2.0041  2.7239 

(Singhams.   Amoskeag   (yd.) 0639  .0458  .0525 

Calico.  Cocheco  prints  (yd.) 0625  .0510  .0510 

("otton   flannel    (yd.) 0650  .0527  .0636 

Brick.   New  York    (M.) 5.9687  5.2125  6.5312 

Coke,  bituminous,  Pittsburg   (bush.)...     .0865  .0588  .0823 

Average  per  cent.,  41  commodities 


1905. 

$ 

1.0104 
.5010 
.2990 
.4850 
.09553 

5.2192 
.1430 
.0802 

5.2913 
.1046 
.0745 
.2429 
.1212 
.2712 
.3229 
.0348 
.05256 
.0832 

2.1500 
.0417 

5.0798 

.5.S48 

11.2596 

.2673 

.7552 

4.5428 

7.3958 

.61008 

.1576 

.0479 

17.8850 

24.7500 

17.8750 

2.7250 

1.8950 

2.3829 

.0515 

.0517 

.0681 

8.1042 

.08 


Percentage  of  1894 
prices. 
1901-05. 


1890-'93. 

y 

11§.2 
137.4 
138.6 
130.9 
116.0 
99.3 
94.7 
124.7 
125.5 
116.5 
133.9 
125.9 
109.5 
110.9 
106.3 
117.0 
114.2 
140.0 
143.4 
103.8 
133.7 
145.2 
115.8 
205.1 
112.7 
117.1 
129.8 
145.3 
117.6 
122.7 
132.4 

103.9 
108.6 
124.5 
124.9 
150.5 
139.6 
122.5 
123.8 
114.5 
147.1 


1898 
1905. 


I2I5 
154.6 
149.6 
139.3 
131.2 
118.1 
137.1 
134.8 
147.1 
123.1 
148.8 
116.9 
119.2 
134.8 
116.3 

97.1 
134.9 

57.7 
148.4 

92.7 
126.1 
125.6 
124.4 
213.6 
107.8 
109.1 
127.1 

89.7 
131.1 
129.8 
140.3 

139.5 
145.3 
104.7 
107.6 
135.9 
114.6 
100.0 
120.7 
125.3 
140.0 


k 


145.2 
151.3 
129.1 
121.3 
124.2 
111.6 
154.6 
129.8 
1322 
113.4 
128.9 
124.2 
129.3 
148.8 
106.7 

66.7 
146.8 

70.5 
151.4 

76.4 
148.1 
142.1 
116.1 
218.6 
112  0 
125.4 
148.7 

95.8 
144.7 
141.3 
143.0 

148.6 
157.4 
106.4 
98.6 
118.9 
112 
101. 
129. 
156. 
136. 


4 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.0 


.125.62     126.57    128.32 


These  figures  show  that,  since  the  end  of 
the  period  of  depression,  this  list  of  commod- 
ities has  advanced  more  than  the  average  of 
all  commodities  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  ta- 
bles. It  follows  that  the  prices  of  the  other 
commodities  of  the  table,  which  are  chiefly 
manufactured  goods,  have  advanced  less  than 
the  average.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  rise  of  prices  is  in  any  important 
degree  due  to  artificial  causes.  The  com- 
modities of  this  list  have  but  little  more  than 
regained  the  level  they  occupied  before  the 
1896  depression.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
anybody  who  mourned  the  decline  of  prices 
from  the  level  of  1867-77  to  the  level  of 
189093  can  deplore  the.  slight  rise  from  the 
1890-95  to  1901-05. 

PRICES  HAVE  TURNED  DEnNITELY  UPWARD. 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  tendency  of 
prices  is  upward,    lo  every  table  the  influence 


ing  scale,  prices  seem  to  have  turned  defi- 
nitely upward,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  a 
most  interesting  subject  for  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  drop  to  the  level  of 
1896-98  was  so  sudden  and  marked,  even  in 
London,  that  the  prices  of  that  period  must 
be  considered  as  exceptional,  and  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  conditions  peculiar  to  those 
years  alone.  Doubtless  the  financial  uncer- 
tainty and  industrial  prostration  of  the 
United  States  had  an  influence  in  other  coun- 
tries with  which  we  were  commercially  inti- 
mate. Again,  after  such  a  period  of  indus- 
trial inactivity  as  we  passed  from  1893  to 
1898,  a  period  of  unusual  industrial  expan- 
sion was  inevitable  as  soon  as  confidence  was 
restored,  and  such  a  period  of  enterprise  and 
construction,  with  its  demand  for  materials 
and  commodities,  and  its  stimulus  to  invest- 
ment and  speculation,  would  be  certain  to 
carry  prices  at  Least  as  high  as  they  were 
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before  the  depression,  and  perhaps  tempo- 
rarily higher.  No  other  explanation  would 
be  needed  for  a  temporary  recovery  of  prices 
to  the  level  of  the  period  of  1890-93.  The 
upward  tendency  has,  however,  been  main- 
tained long  enough,  and  gone  far  enough,  to 
warrant  the  opinion  that  new  forces  are  mak- 
ing themselves  felt. 

NEW  FORCES  UPON  PRICES. 

An  examination  of  the.  price  tables  shows 
that  raw  materials,  including  farm  products, 
have  felt  the  effect  of  these  forces  in  the  high- 
est degree.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  cotton,  coal,  pig  iron  and  lumber  in 
1905  was  40  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
the  five  years  1894-98.  These  products  and 
others  of  their  class  which  share  in  this  ad- 
vance are  very  important  in  all  price  tables, 
for  they  are  not  only  given  great  weight 
themselves,  but  enter  into  the  cost  of  all 
other  commodities. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  from  1870  to 
1895,  when  prices  were  showing  a  continual 
decline,  the  United  States  Government  was 
giving  away  the  greatest  body  of  fertile  and 
quickly  available  lands  ever  settled  in  that 
length  of  time  anvwhere  in  the  world.  Rail- 
ways were  building  through  them  and  keep- 
ing agents  in  Europe  to  promote  their  settle- 
ment. Attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  home  and  estate  almost  without  money, 
settlers  came  in  an  unprecedented  movement 
to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  the  Southwest,  and  opened 
the  prairies  to  the  production  of  farm  staples. 
While  this  was  going  on  in  the  United  States 
another  movement  was  starting  to  South 
America,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  began 
to  ship  grain  to  the  world's  markets.  With 
the  great  agricultural  development  of  this 
period  in  the  United  States  came  the  self- 
binder,  quickly  available  in  the  harvest  fields 
of  the  whole  world,  and  with  it  the  other 
labor-saving  farm  implements  in  which  the 
United  States  has  led  all  countries.  During 
the  same  time  was  going  on  an  evolution  in 
the  methods  and  cost  of  transportation  in 
ocean  carriage  and  railway  equipment,  which 
had  great  effect  upon  the  prices  of  world 
staples  in  such  central  markets  as  London. 
During  the  eleven  years  1867-77,  which  Mr. 
Sauerbeck  used  as  his  base,  the  average 
freight  charge  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  was  I5j4  cents, 
while  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  been 
only  lyi  cents.  No  matter  what  improve- 
ments in  ocean  carriage  are  made  in  the  fu- 


ture, there  can  never  be  another  reduction  of 
13  cents  per  bushel  to  modify  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck's tables. 

Nor  is  there  anywhere  in  the  world  an- 
other expanse  of  territory  equal  in  extent,  in 
fertility,  in  accessibility,  in  readiness  for  cul- 
ture, in  promise  to  the  settler,  to  the  terri- 
tory settled  from  1870  to  1900  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Are  not  the  rising  prices  of 
recent  years  significant  of  a  gain  of  the 
world's  population  upon  its  food  supplies? 
Are  not  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing  re- 
quired to  bring  under  cultivation  less  ac- 
cessible and  less  fertile  lands  and  areas,  which 
require  more  or  less  heavy  expenditure  for 
irrigation  or  drainage,  and  to  pay  for  more 
thorough  culture?  If  so,  prices  must  be  per- 
manently higher  than  in  the  past,  unless  sci- 
ence provides  by  new  methods  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  an  increasing  population. 

What  is  true  of  the  grains  is  true  of  three 
other  commodities  of  the  first  importance, 
viz. :  lumber,  coal,  and  pig  iron.  There  is  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  "lumber  on  the 
one  hand,  and  vanishing  forests  on  the  other. 
It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  timber  lands 
had  to  be  very  accessible  and  the  timber  of 
good  quality  to  be  worth  anything.  Now 
the  most  accessible  timber  is  gone,  and  they 
win  tell  you  in  every  timber  region  of  local 
fortunes  made  by  the  rise  of  prices  in  timber 
lands.  A  few  years  ago  it  had  to  be  a  well- 
located  coal  mine  or  iron  mine  that  paid  a 
profit,  but  the  consumption  of  these  two  great 
constituents  of  all  manufactures  have  dou- 
bled in  the  United  States  in  ten  years.  Of- 
course,  prices  are  higher.  They  have  to  be 
higher  to  bring  in  the  less  accessible  and 
more  costly  supplies,  and  in  the  case  of  pig 
iron,  keep  the  old-style  furnaces  in  blast. 

In  general,  then,  the  growth  of  population, 
the  more  complete  occupation  of  our  coun- 
try, the  passing  of  the  period  in  which  nat- 
ural wealth  had  no  market  value  in  itself,  b 
a  factor  in  the  rising  prices.  It  would  be 
unsafe  to  predict  the  future  influence  of  this 
factor,  because  as  it  is  felt  the  genius  of  in- 
vention will  be  stimulated  to  counteract  it; 
witness  the  substitution  of  steel  and  cement 
for  timber. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NEW  SUPPLIES  OF  GOLD. 

The  influence  of  the  increasing  supplies  of 
gold  is  unquestionably  ielt  upon  prices.  A 
great  many  people  who  did  not  favor  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  alone 
regarded  the  declining  production  of  gold 
from  1870  to  T885  as  a  serious  matter.    But 
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regarded  die  disruption  of  the  par  of 
mgt  between  this  country  and  the  chief 
oercial  countries  of  the  world,  and  the 
in  the  dark  to  a  new  monetary  basis,  as 
»re  serious  matter,  and  when  the  crisis 
ctioQ  in  this  country  came  relief  by  the 
asing  supph'es  of  gold  was  already  in 

lere  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  a  nat- 
recovery  of  prices  was  due  after  the  pe- 
of  paralysis  from  1893  ^  1898,  and  the 
asing  demands  of  a  growing  population 
Secting  the  value  of  raw  materials,  prices 
)eing  supported  and  stimulated  by  the 
nous  industrial  expansion  of  the  time, 
h  is  itself  promoted  by  the  increasing 
ies  of  gold  that  are  weekly  replenishing 
ank  reserves. 

le  general  stock  of  money  in  the  United 
s  on  July  I,  1896,  was  estimated  at  $1,- 
190,878.  On  July  I,  1906,  it  was  esti- 
i  at  $3>057,90i,i07,  or  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent.  The  amount  of  lawful  re- 
held  by  national  banks,  as  shown  by  the 
nent  nearest  to  July  I,  1896,  was  $321,- 
t28,  and  their  holdings  at  date  of  nearest 
nent  to  July  i,  1906,  was  $676,480,890, 
crease  of  100  per  cent.  When  we  con- 
that  upon  these  cash  holdings  depends 
ibility  of  the  banks  to  make  loans,  and 
their  loans  have  been  up  to  the  limit  in 
t  years,  with  a  pressure  that  has  forced 
iterest  rates,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
[  have  been  no  such  continued  industrial 
ision  or  rise  of  prices  without  these  addi- 
1  supplies  of  money. 

HOW  NEW  GOLD  AFFECTS  PRICES. 

le  effect  of  increased  supplies  of  gold  is 
natic.  As  a  rule,  we  each  play  our  part 
nsciously  in  the  readjustment  of  prices. 
:body  has  said  that  interest  rates  have 
up,  like  wages,  because  the  cost  of  living 
icreased.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  money- 
:rs  have  based  their  charges  upon  any 
arison  of  that  kind.  Interest  rates  have 
need  because  the  demand  for  money  is 
er  than  it  has  been.  The  city  of  New 
:,  which  a  few  years  ago  sold  its  3  per 
bonds  above  par,  has  recently  been  able 
I  no  better  with  an  issue  bearing  4  per 
;  not  because  the  credit  of  the  city  has 
ned,  but  because  in  these  prosperous 
i  fewer  people  are  looking  for  3  and  4 
ent  investments.  They  can  do  better, 
le  first  effect  of  a  new  supply  of  money 
lower  interest  rates,  but  there  is  a  sec- 
ry  effect,  which  is  more  lasting  and  far- 


reaching.  When  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
loans  declines  it  has  a  tendency  to  enhance 
the  value  of  all  property  which  pays  a  higher 
return.  When  interest  rates  drop  from  6  to 
4  per  cent,  a  security  which  is  safe  to  pay  6 
per  cent,  becomes  worth  1 50.  This  advance 
in  property  values  brings  on  an  era  of  enter- 
prise and  construction.  If  the  rents  upon 
houses  pay  better  than  money  at  interest, 
houses  will  advance  rapidly  in  selling  value, 
and  the  owners  of  capital  at  interest  will  call 
it  in,  hire  men,  buy  materials,  and  build 
houses,  until  the  old  equilibrium  between 
capital  in  houses  and  capital  at  interest  is 
restored.  And  so  all  around  the  circle  of 
the  various  forms  of  property.  Moreover, 
the  demand  for  labor  thus  stimulated  causes 
a  rise  in  wages,  the  demand  for  constructive 
materials  of  all  kinds  affects  their  prices  in 
like  manner,  and  so  all  prices  and  rates  of 
compensation,  reacting  upon  each  other,  find 
a  new  level.  Once  a  spirit  of  confidence  is 
abroad  and  a  period  of  expansion  is  under, 
way,  industrial  development  and  speculation 
goes  on  by  the  stimulus  of  its  own  success, 
until  it  is  checked  by  the  exhaustion  of  credit ; 
and  when  the  bank  reserves  are  continually 
broadening  there  is  a  continued  relaxation. 

In  conclusion,  the  price  records  show  that 
the  rise  since  1898  has  been  for  the  most  part 
only  a  recovery  to  the  level  of  prices  prior  to 
the  panic  of  1893.  Prices  suffered  a  greater 
decline  during  the  period  of  depression  in  the 
United  States  than  in  London,  and  on  the  re- 
covery have  risen  further.  The  tendency  is 
still  upward,  but  the  advance  is  due  to  nat- 
ural conditions,  and  not  in  any  important 
degree  to  manipulation  or  causes  within  gov- 
ernmental control.  To  the  extent  that  in- 
dustrial combinations  and  trade  unions  have 
contributed  to  it,  their  efforts  have  been 
favored  by  the  enormous  demand  for  c6m- 
modities  and  labor. 

The  advance  brings  about  an  interesting 
reversal  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  debtor 
and  the  creditor  and  the  wage  earning  and 
employing  classes  from  what  they  were  in  the 
period  of  declining  prices.  The  extracts 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  show 
the  grievances  of  the  debtor  and  employer  as 
they  were  voiced  in  the  period  of  depression. 
People  enjoying  fixed  incomes,  and  the  sala- 
ried class  generally,  then  had  the  advantage 
of  constant  gains  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  while  the  debtor,  employer,  and  pro- 
ducer for  the  market  complained  that  those 
gains  meant  corresponding  losses  and  injus- 
tice to  them.     The  same  degree  of  stress 
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which  is  now  laid  upon  the  fact  that  food 
supplies  have  advanced  in  price  without  a 
corresponding  advance  in  salaries  was  then 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  food  supplies  had  de- 
clined in  price  without  any  reduction  in  the 
farmer's  debts  or  corresponding  reduction  in 
his  expenses. 

In  1896  the  salaried  employee  who  was 
secure  in  his  position  and  the  wage-earner 
who  had  regular  employment  were  gainers 
by  the  falling  prices.  With  the  movement 
of  prices  reversed  such  persons  have  been  los- 
ing what  they  gained  at  that  time,  unless 
able  to  obtain  increased  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  salaried  and  wage-earning  class,  as 
a  whole,  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
complete  employment  of  all  its  number,  by 
the  imperative  demand  for  every  grade  of 
labor,  which  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  wage  schedules,  and  by  the 
multitude  of  opportunities  which  such  a  pe- 
riod gives  for  capable  and  deserving  indi- 
viduals to  better  their  condition. 

No  standard  of  value  has  been  devised 
which  is  ideally  perfect. .  There  must  be 
some  standard  by  which  the  products  and 
services  of  all  the  various  occupations  and  all 
the  communities  of  the  world  may  be  valued 


to  one  another  in  the  exchanges.  The  gold 
standard  has  been  established  by  a  slow  proc- 
ess of  commercial  evolution.  Practically  the 
whole  world  has  adopted  it,  not  because  it 
is  perfect,  but  because  the  commercial  world 
regards  it  as  the  best  working  system  obtain- 
able for  the  measurement  of  values.  The 
standard  will  undergo  fluctuations,  and 
there  will  always  be  academic  discussion 
about  the  effect  of  these  fluctuations  upon 
the  interests  of  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Whatever  these  effects  may  be,  they 
are  inevitable  and  irremediable.  Close  scru- 
tiny will  reveal  that  the  evil  effects  arc  never 
so  important  as  the  alarmists  anticipate.  An 
immense  amount  of  loose  theorizing  and  mis- 
chievous agitation  is  due  to  failure  to  take 
account  of  the  general  readjustment,  with 
its  compensations,  which  accompanies  every 
economic  change.  The  natural  laws  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  world,  like  the  laws 
of  the  physical  universe,  provide  their  own 
checks  and  balances.  All  the  worlds  that 
swing  in  space  are  held  in  their  places  by 
counterbalancing  forces,  .and  every  influence 
or  movement  in  the  business  world  auto- 
matically sets  in  motion  other  influences  to 
hold  it  in  check. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK. 

BY  E.  W.  KEMMERER. 

(Assistant  professor  of  political  economy,  Cornell   University.) 


pEW  measures  have  been  taken  by  our 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
of  greater  importance  in  the  work  of  educat- 
ing the  Filipino  for  self-government  than  the 
recent  creation  by  the  Philippine  Commission 
of  a  Philippine  Postal  Savings  Bank.  It  is  a 
fact  too  often  forgotten  in  discussions  of 
Philippine  problems  that  capacity  for  self- 
government  is  after  all  a  question  of  moral 
qualities  more  largely  than  of  purely  intel- 
lectual ones.  Providence,  self-reliance,  and 
self-control  are  among  the  basic  virtues  of  all 
successful  democracies,  and  these  are  preemi- 
nently the  virtues  upon  which  the  saving 
habit  depends  and  which  it  in  turn  cultivates. 
The  Filipinos  as  a  people  undoubtedly  de- 
serve to  a  considerable  extent  the  reputation 
they  have  for  improvidence.  It  is  hardly 
fair,  however,  to  judge  a  tropical  people  in 
such  matters  by  our  standards.    The  contin- 


uous summer  of  the  tropics  and  the  very 
bounteousness  of  nature  are  not  naturally 
conducive  to  the  development  of  habits  of 
providence  and  thrift.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  in  Spanish  times  the 
insecurity  of  property  and  the  dishonest  ex- 
actions of  tax  collectors  and  of  other  public 
officials  deprived  the  Filipino  people  of  the 
ordinary  incentives  to  saving,  and  led  them 
to  keep  secret  whatever  savings  they  mig^t 
have  accumulated. 

Up  to  the  present  time  facilities  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  small  savings  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  extremely  limited.  The 
large  exchange  banks  have  until  recently  been 
unwilling  to  accept  deposit  accounts  of  less 
than  five  hundred  pesos  ($250).  The  princi- 
pal local  bank  in  the  islands,  having  its  main 
office  in  Manila  and  a  branch  office  at  Iloilo, 
has  received  small  savings  deposits  for  many 
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The  only  savings  bank,  however,  in 
dinary  meaning  of  that  term,  existing 
islands  during  Spanish  times  was  the 
t  de  Piedad  and  Savings  Bank  of  Ma- 
low  a  church  institution,  though  for- 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Spanish 
nment.  This  institution  receives  small 
s  deposits,  upon  which  it  pays  interest 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
it  loans  in  its  pawn-shop  department 
>cr  cent,  per  annum  on  the  pledge  of 
y.  During  Spanish  times  the  govern- 
reasury  in  Manila  also  received  savings 
ts  to  some  extent.  One  of  the  large 
ige  banks  in  Manila  -recently  opened  a 
s  department.  The  total  amount  of 
savings  belonging  to  Filipinos  on  time 
t  in  all  the  banks  of  the  Philippine 
s  at  the  close  of  last  year,  however, 
exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  pesos  at 
tside.  No  savings  bank  facilities  what- 
vere  offered  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
10  people  living  outside  of  the  three 
)al  cities,  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu. 
s  lack  of  saving  facilities  was  also  seri- 
felt  by  the  fourteen  thousand  or  more 
cans  and  Europeans  scattered  through' 
e  islands.  The  Director  of  Posts  re- 
estimated  that  the  post-office  money- 
department  was  carrying  over  five  hun- 
thousand  dollars,  representing  money 
which  Americans  had  bought  payable 
mselves  and  were  holding.  These  or- 
ad  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  the 
iscrs  were  not  only  receiving  no  interest 
sir  money,  but  were  paying  the  gov- 
nt  for  its  safe-keeping. 
I  need  of  extending  facilities  for  the 
eposit  of  small  savings,  and  of  encour- 
in  every  possible  way  the  development 
saving  habit  among  the  Filipino  people, 
cd  strongly  to  Secretary  Taft  while  he 
rovernor,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1903, 
nmissioned  the  writer  to  prepare  a  re- 
n  the  subject  of  a  postal  savings  bank 
e  islands.  The  report  was  submitted 
Philippine  Commission  early  in  1904, 
panied  by  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
nt  of  a  postal  savings  bank.  This  bill 
?d  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
f  the  Governor-General,  and,  with  a 
(uxlifications,  became  a  law  on  May 
the  present  year. 

t  Philippine  Postal  Savings  Bank  Act 
enta  an  attempt  to  select  the  best  feat- 
>f  the  postal  savings  banks  of  other 
-i^,  and  to  adapt  them  to  Philippine 
ions.    The  act  embodies  but  few  pro- 


visions .which  have  not  elsewhere  received 
the  test  of  experience. 

The  savings  bank  is  to  be  administered 
through  a  postal  savings  bank  division  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  in  the  Bureau  of  Posts. 
The  bank  is  highly  centralized,  as  any  insti- 
tution having  a  large  money  responsibility 
must  be  in  a  country  like  the  Philippines. 
All  records  are  kept  at  the  central  office,  and 
only  limited  supplies  of  postal  savings  bank 
funds  are  permitted  to  be  held  at  local  of- 
fices. Notices  of  deposits  received  at  local 
offices  must  be  sent  immediately  to  the  cen- 
tral office,  and  receipts  for  deposits  are  sent 
by  the  central  office  direct  to  depositors. 
Funds  can  only  be  withdrawn  on  the  au- 
thority of  warrants  issued  by  the  chief  of 
the  postal  savings  bank  division. 

Postal  savings  banks  are  to  be  opened  at 
once  in  all  the  important  post  offices  of  the 
islands,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  the 
others.  Mr.  Ben  F.  Wright,  formerly  bank 
examiner  for  the  islands,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  postal  savings  bank  division. 

Any  person  six  years  of  age  or  over  resid- 
ing in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  is  not 
under  legal  disability  may  open  an  account 
to  his  own  credit  in  the  postal  savings  bank. 
Any  person  resident  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
twenty-three  years  of  age  or  over,  and  any 
resident  under  twenty-three  years  of  age  who 
is  the  head  of  a  family,  may  open  an  account 
for  a  minor  or  for  any  person  who  is  unable 
to  manage  his  own  affairs.  No  person  is  per- 
mitted to  have  more  than  one  account.  Char- 
itable and  benevolent  societies  are  author- 
ized, upon  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Director  of  Posts,  to  maintain  deposits  in 
the  bank,  and  are  granted  certain  special 
privileges.  Depositors  are  permitted  to  exe- 
cute nominations,  which  are  registered  at  the 
central  office  of  the  bank,  providing  for  the 
transfer 'of  their  deposits  in  the  event  of 
their  death. 

THE    USE  OF  STAMPS   FOR   SMALL  DEPOSITS. 

Postal  savings  banks  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  Those  belonging  to  the  first  class  are 
authorized  to  receive  deposits  and  permit 
withdrawals  without  limit  as  to  nAaximum 
amounts.  The  amounts  a  depositor  is  per- 
mitted to  deposit  or  to  withdraw  at  one  time 
through  postal  savings  banks  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  limited.  Banks  of  the 
third  class  are  permitted  to  receive  deposits 
only  by  means  of  postal  savings  bank  stamps. 
These  stamps  arc  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  petty  savings,  particularly  among 
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school  children.  The  minimum  cash  deposit 
permitted  in  any  postal  savings  bank  is  one 
peso,  but  these  stamps,  which  are  issued  in 
denominations  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  cen- 
tavos,  are  sold  at  every  postal  savings  bank  in 
the  islands,  and,  when  pasted  on  cards  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose,  are  accepted  at  all 
postal  savings  banks  as  the  equivalent  of  cash 
in  sums  of  a  peso  or  a  multiple  thereof. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  rate  of  interest  which  is  to  be  allowed 
"  until  practical  experience  shall  demonstrate 
that  a  higher  rate  can  safely  Be  guaranteed  " 
is  2^  per  cent.  Interest  is  paid  on  all  de- 
posits not  exceeding  one  thousand  pesos,  the 
maximum  interest  bearing  amount  being  dou- 
bled in  the  case  of  deposits  of  charitable  and 
benevolent  societies.  This  feature  of  paying 
interest  on  deposits  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
but  of  permitting  depositors  to  maintain  de- 
posits without  interest  to  any  amount  they 
may  wish  above  this  interest-bearing  maxi- 
mum, is  based  upon  the  practice  followed  in 
Italy  and  Holland.  The  Philippine  Postal 
Savings  Bank  is  intended  primarily  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  the  safe  deposit  of  small  sav- 
ings and  is  not  expected  to  usurp  the  business 
of  private  banks.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  in  other  countries,  well- 
to-do  people,  who,  by  reason  either  of  their 
distance  from  private  banks  or  of  their  lack 
of  confidence  in  them,  hoard  their  savings  in 
preference  to  depositing  them  in  banks.  To 
this  class  of  people  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
offers  an  absolutely  safe  place  of  deposit  for 
any  amount  whatever  exempt  from  all  gov- 
ernment taxes.  Whatever  proceeds  the  bank 
may  realize  from  these  non-interest-bearing 
deposits  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  small 
depositors,  for  whose  welfare  the  bank  pri- 
marily exists. 

A  depositor  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
may  withdraw  funds  through  any  office  of 
the  bank  in  the  islands,  just  as  he  may  make 
deposits  to  the  credit  of  his  account  through 
any  office.  In  order  to  meet  possible  emer- 
gency cases  the  English  provision^  with  some 
modifications,  has  been'  adopted,  of  permit- 
ting withdrawals  to  be  made  by  telegraph. 
This  is  an  important  privilege  for  the  de- 
positor in  a  country  like  the  Philippines, 
where  the  lack  of  railroads  renders  communi- 
cation by  post  at  best  very  slow.  No  de- 
positor is  permitted  to  make  more  than  two 
withdrawals  from  his  account  during  any 
calendar  month,  and  the  bank  reserves  the 
right  of  delaying  the  repayment  of  deposits, 


if  need  be,  for  from  two  weeks  to  a  mondi, 
according  to  the  amoimt  to  be  withdrawn. 

All  postal  savings  bank  funds  are  to  be 
kept  as  a  separate  trust  fimd  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  those  expressly 
provided  in  the  law.  The  investment  of  tltt 
funds  is  entrusted  to  a  board  known  as  die 
Postal  Savings  Bank  Investment  Board, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Qwa- 
merce  and  Police,  the  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  Justice,  the  Director  of  Posts,  the  In- 
sular Treasurer,  and  a  business  man,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  who  b 
to  serve  without  Compensation. 

The  ways  in  which  postal  savings  bank 
funds  may  be  invested  are  narrowly  limited 
in  the  law.     The  absolute  security  of  the 
funds  is  held  to  be  the  paramount  considera- 
tion, earning  power  being  considered  to  te 
distinctly  secondary.    The  usual  preference 
is  given  to  home  investments.    The  range  of 
investments   permitted    is   somewhat   wider 
than  that  allowed  in  England  and  France, 
but  decidedly  narrower  than  those  permitted 
in  many  other  countries,  as,  for  example, 
Austria  and  Holland.    The  Postal  Savings 
Bank  Act  authorizes  four  di£Eerent  forms  of 
investment    and    specifically    prohibits    ill 
others.     The   four    forms   authorized   are: 
( I )  Bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
of  the  United  States;  (2)   Bonds  or  odier 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the  Insular  Gor- 
ernment  of  the  Philippine  Is^ds,  of  the 
city  of  Manila,  and  of  certain  other  Philip- 
pine municipalities;  (3)  The  stocks  of  banks 
doing  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands  hav- 
ing a  paid-up  capital  of  a  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pesos  or  upwards;  not  over 
10  per  cent,  of  the  bank's  total  deposits  are 
permitted  to  be  invested  in  this  class  of  se- 
curities;  (4)  The  placing  of  funds  on  de- 
posit, at  interest,  under  proper  security,  in 
any  bank  situated  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  having  an  unimpaired 
paid-up  capital  equivalent  to  a  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pesos  or  upwards;  invest- 
ments in  the  bonds  of  municipalities  in  die 
Philippine  Islands  outside  of  the  city  of  Ma- 
nila are  limited  in  amount  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  bank's  total  deposits. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Postal  Savings  Bank.  The  object  of 
the  bank,  as  stated  in  the  act  creating  it,  is 
"  to  encourage  economy  and  saving  among 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.'*  The 
bank  is  therefore  preeminently  an  eduotionil 
institution. 
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^E    AMAZING    PROSPKRITY    OF  THE    UNITED    STATES. 


E  Americans  have  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  our  "  billion-dollar  "  cor- 
ions,  our  "  bilHon-doUar  "  Congresses, 
'  bumper "  wheat  crops,"  and  the  rc- 
i  statements,  in  our  periodical  press,  of 
ast  productive  and  distributive  capacity, 
the  actual  rapidity  of  our  recent  com- 
al  expansion  eludes  us.  And  yet,  dur- 
ic  past  five  consecutive  years,  the  United 
i,  according  to  the  story  told  by  the 
il  figures,  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  com- 
al  prosperity  without  precedent  in  half 
tury,  and  perhaps  not  in  all  its  history, 
striking,  graphic  article  in  Moody's 
izine,  under  the  title  we  have  used 
',  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  traces  the  outlines 
is  tremendous  trade  development.  In 
live  years,  he  reminds  us,  the  nation's 
ne  of  business,  as  reflected  in  bank  clear- 
has  very  nearly  doubled.  During  the 
fiscal  year  the  bank  clearings  for  the 
ry  reached  approximately  $150,000,- 
00.  "  Never  before  in  any  nation  or 
ly  age  has  the  volume  of  business  cx- 
;es  of  a  country  equaled  100,000  mil- 
of  dollars."  The  growth,  moreover, 
een  common  to  all  sections  of  the  United 
s.  It  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rate 
pansion  which  characterizes  new  corn- 
ties  or  territories  with  undeveloped  re- 
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sources.  During  this  period  the  United 
States  could  not  be  called  a  new  country,  nor 
one  of  undeveloped  possibilities.  "  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  last  century  we  had  be- 
come the  greatest  producing,  the  greatest 
manufacturing,  and  the  greatest  trading  na- 
tion upon  the  earth."  What,  asks  Mr.  Sny- 
der, has  been  the  real  cause  of  this  tremen- 
dous advance? 

His  answer  is,  of  course,  our  agricultural 
crops.  "  The  mainstay  of  the  United  States 
still  is,  and  will  long  remain,  the  tillage  of 
its  fields.  Its  main  business  still  is,  and  will 
long  remain,  the  care,  the  transportation,  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  agricultural 
products,  grain,  cotton,  livestock  and  the  by- 
products associated  with  these."  During  the 
past  five  years,  he  continues,  our  farm  pro- 
duaion  has  been  marked  by  "  phenomenal 
crops,  associated  sometimes  with  large  acre- 
age, sometimes  with  high  prices,"  sometimes 
all  three  in  combination.  Our  principal 
crops,  in  order  of  total  value',  are:  i,  corn; 
2,  hay;  3,  cotton;  4.  wheat;  5,  cats.  The 
total  value  of  these  five  crops  for  the  years 
1895-1900  was  $9,000,000,000.  For  the 
years  1900-1905  the  returns  for  these  same 
crops  were  above  $14,000,000,000,  an  ad- 
vance of  more  than  55  per  cent.,  and  this 
with  no  unprecedented  increase  in  our  gen- 
eral population,  in  the  acreage  involved  in 
the  crops,  in  the  number  of  laborers  em- 
ployed in  them,  or  the  amount  of  capital  in 
use.  These  figures  show  that,  assuming  that 
the  average  annual  increase  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  ($14,000,000,000  —  $9,000,000,000  = 
$5,000,000,000,  or  $1,000,000,000  per  year) 
represents  a  little  more  than  half  the  gross 
yield  of  the  nation's  farms,  "  the  immediate 
supporting  population  of  the  country  re- 
ceived, on  an  average,  $2,000,000,000  per 
year  more  for  its  labors,  through  these  five 
astonishing  years,  than  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  its  normal  return." 


The  computed  farm  values  for  1905  of 
the  five  crops  in  question  reached  J>3,2oo.- 
000,000,   double   the  computed   values   for 
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prosperity  and  uaually,  too.  of  wild  tpecub- 
tion." 

In  the  last  half  century  the  hexvicst  bal- 
ance against  us  occurred  in  1872,  just  before 
the  great  panic.  In  seven  years,  however, 
this  debit  of  $182,000,000  had  become  1 
credit  of  $264,000,000,  a  gain  of  $446,000,- 
000.  Alternations  followed,  with  a  balance 
against  us  in  1888  and  1893.  In  1901  ^ 
balance  in  our  favor  was  $664,000,000,  and 
since  1898  it  has  never  fallen  below  Ae 
$400,000,000  marL  For  the  eight  years  pr^ 
ceding  1898  the  a^regate  balance  in  oui 
favor  was  $700,000,000,  while  for  the  dght 
years  following  1898  the  aggregate  of  our 
credit  was  more  than  $4,000,000,000. 

RAILROAD    CAPITALIZATION,     MILBACB,    AM) 
RECEIPTS. 

A  Steady  and  substantia]  advance  in  rail- 
way earnings,  continues  Mr.  Snyder,  fur- 
nishes a  more  solid  index  to  the  state  of  die 
country.  While  the  population  of  the  Unitol 
States  has  doubled  in  the  past  tfair^  yean, 
the  total  mileage  of  the  railroads  during 
that  period  has  more  than  tripled.  In  1875 
the  total  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  wt> 
more  than  $500,000,000.  Last  year  they  a- 
ceeded  $2,000,000,000.  In  1875  the  l^gr^ 
gate  of  the  capital,  stocks,  bonds,  and  debts 
of  American  railways  was  $4,50O,O0O«00a 
In  1894  the  corresponding  account  was  $14,- 
000,000,000,  while  the  earning  power  of  the 
invested  capital  had  increased  by  50  per  cent 
Thirty  years  ago  traffic  earnings  were  some- 
what less  than  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross  capi- 
talization. Last  year  they  were  nearly  I J 
per  cent.  In  the  five  years  from  1875  to 
1880  the  average  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
ten  leading  railways  of  the  country  ran|ced 
from  $60  to  $70.     For  the  same  roads  die 
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TOTAL    VALUE    OF     FtVE     CKOPS,     IK     UIU.IONS     OF 
DOLLARS,  FOR   40   YEARS. 

[Tb«  crops  are,  Id  order  of  tbeir  value :  Corn,  taaj-, 
cotton,  wheat,  oata.) 

189s  and  1896.  The  aggregate  values  for 
all  farm  products  for  last  year  were  estimated 
at  Washington  to  be  more  than  $6,000,000,- 
000.  This  means,  asserts  Mr.  Snyder,  that, 
"  in  consequence  of  these  five  years  without 
precedent,  the  American  farmer  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  economic  independence,  not 
to  say  opulence,  than  has  ever  before  been 
known  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  race." 

The  increase  in  farm  values  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  increase  in  export 
values,  in  the  amount  of  foreign  purchases, 
and  in  the  so-called  "  balance  of  trade."  In 
1892  our  exports  for  the  first  time  passed 
the  billion-dollar  mark.  In  1905  the  total 
gross  value  of  these  exports  was  more  than 
$1 ,500,000,000. 

TRADE    BALANCE   IN   OUR    FAVOR    FOR   EIGHT 
YEARS. 

The  figures  for  our  imports  during  1905 
were  $1,100,000,000.  In  spite  of  this  great 
total,  however,  the  "  balance  of  trade "  in 
our  favor  is  such  as  "  probably  no  three 
other  nations  of  the  world  combined  could 
show."  Mr.  Snyder  recalls  to  our  minds  the 
striking  fact  that  a  heavy  fall  in  the  excess 
of  exports  or  a  large  increase  in  the  e\cesi 
of  imports  has  "  generally  been  followed,  in 
from  one  to  three  years,  by  financial  disasters 
and  a  period  of  depression.  Oppositely,  a 
heavy  rise  has  been  followed  by  times  of 
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average  from  1885  to  1890  was  about  $90.  year  to  year.    He  insists  that  the  real  condi- 

At  the  close  of  last  year  it  was  $200.     In  tion  of  the  country  is  best  shown  by  the 

1897  the  total  listings  of  railroad  bonds  on  percentage  of  failures  to  the  number  of  firms 

the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  $350,-  in  business.    In  1 893  the  percentage  was  i  .28. 

cxx),ooo.    Last  year  it  was  $980,000,000.  In  the  yet  more  severe  depression  of  1896  it 

had  reached   1.3 1.     Improvement  was  then 

STOCK  SPECULATION  WITH  HIGH  PRICES,  rapid,  and  in  1899  the  proportion  had  faUen 

The  past  few  years  have  been  an  era  of  ^^  "^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^f  ^'^^^^  ^^^•l!",^  ^"^""^^^ 

gigantic  stock  speculation,  as  is  reflected  in  °^  .^  century      It  has  risen  slightly  since, 

the  returns  of  bank  clearings  in  New  York,  "^/'ntainmg,  from  1900,  a  fairly  even  level 

From  1884  to  1889  the  total  annual  clear-  ""^  ^^"^  ^  P^^  ^^"^• 

ings  of  New  York  banks  had  passed  $35,-  In  this  computaMon  merely  the  number  of 

000,000,000  only  twice.     In  the  year  1901,  fif'ns  failing,  not  the  gross  I'abilities,  is  com- 

however,  these  figures  rose  to  nearly  $77,-  P"^^^\  ^^,^!?^,^  ^^^  embarrassment  of  a  grocery 

rw-k  rior.  r»r»ri      TV.^r  ♦!,-«  f-»ll  o„,«„  tv^ZJJi..  ^^^^^  *"  Oklahoma  would  count  for  the  same  as 

000,000,000.     1  hey  then  fell  away  sharply  ^  failure  for  thirty  millions  in  Chicago.    The 

but  rose  last  year  to  the  unprecedented  total  figures,  therefore  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the 

of  $91,879,000,000.     The  average  price  of  prevailing  times  are  of  continental  distribution, 
twenty  leading  stocks  at  the  beginning  of 

1894  was  $90  per  share.     At  the  close  of  bank   deposits   and   insurance   invest- 

last  year  it  was  $135  per  share,  and  in  the  ments. 

first  weeks  of  1906  it  had  risen  to  $138.  rr^i     .                ^  1      i    1        .      1 

The  result  of  these  syndicate  operations  was  ^  Vt""  .^"7^^^  °t  '^^"^  ^^P°^»^?  throughout 

to  maintain  the  prices  of  stocks  at  a  higher  ^^  V"*^^^.  States  has  been  astonishing     Eco- 

level,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  has  ever  nomic  statisticians  have  pointed  out  that  the 

been  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  New  ^"""^^  increment  to  a  nation  s  wealth  does 

York  Exchange  ^^^  amount  to  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  coal  and  iron  in-  "P°"  *^  g^^^s  volume  of  its  business  and 

dustry  was  phenomenally  good  during  these  exchanges,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  and 

years.    In  1880  the  total  production  of  coal  ^^^^  ^^"'^^  ^"l  "^""^^  }''^\.  ^/T  ^^^?  ^? 

in  the  entire  country,  both  anthracite  and  ^^9+  the  net  deposits  in  all  of  the  national 

bituminous,  was  70,000,000  tons.    This  fig-  ^^"^^^  °*  this  country  increased  from  $1,000,- 

ure  had  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  increased  000.000  to  $2,ooo,0(X),ooo.    They  fell  away 

so  rapidly  that  last  year  it  had  risen  to  375r  [       ."■  sharply  m   1897  to  $1,750,000,000, 

000,000.     In  1890  the  estimated  value  of  ^"^  increased   from   that   date  to    1905   to 

this    production    was   $145,000,000.      Last  $5 ,000,000,000,  making  the  increase  m  the 

year  it  was  $536,000,000.    The  increase  of  eight  years  300  per  cent.    If  we  add- to  this 

pig-iron  production  was  still  more  remark-  ^^^^  $3,250,000,000  held  by  savings  banks, 

able.    A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  annual  a"?  the  $4,250,000,000  deposits  of  State  and 

output    was    about    3,000,000    tons.      In  pnvate  banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies, 

1890  it  had  reached  13,000,000  tons.    The  ^^  1^^^^  ^^  aggregate  of  deposits  of  close 

production  for  1905  was  23,000,000  tons,  onto  $13,000,000,000.    This  would  mean  an 

The  annual  value  of  the  pig-iron  product  average  bank  account  of  more  than  $150  for 

from  1882  to  1898  ranged  about  $100,000.-  f  ^""y  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

000.     In   1900  it  was  $250,000,000.     In  I"  .^^905  there  were  close  to  8,000,000  in- 

1905  It  was  $377,000,000.  dividual  depositors  in  the  savmgs  banks,  and 

their   aggregate   deposits   were    three   times 

THE  decune  in  BUSINESS  FAILURES.  greater  than  all  the  hoards  of  Great  Britain, 

or  Austria,  or  France. 

The  boom  years,  years  of  great  prosperity,  There  arc  more  than  5,000,000  persons  in 

with  their  natural  tendency  to  inflation  and  the  United  States  who  are  annually  paying 

reckless  speculation,  are  not  necessarily  asso-  in   to   life   insurance    a   sum    greater   than 

ciated  ivith  years  ojf  financial  stability.    The  $600,000,000,  representing  more  than  $100 

"  flush  "  times  of  the  past  few  years,  how-  for  each  poh'cy.     Especially  within  the  last 

ever,  have  been  sound,  and  this  fact  has  been  eight  years  has  this  form  of  savings  invest- 

atested  by  the  relatively  small  number  of  mcnf  increased  rapidly. 

business  failures.    Mr.  Snyder  contends  that  t-       ^ii                  t.    •          r ,  -  / 

ij  1           1       ^          ^         ^u    *.  •.  1  r  Even  the  enormous  business  of  97  (reprcscnt- 

it  would  be  useless  to  compare  the  total  lia-  j^g  ^n  income'  of  $300,000,000)  has  been  doubled 

bilities  or  the  number  of  firms  failing  from  within  this  brief  period.    The  revelations  of  cor- 
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ruption  and  graft  and  the  still  more  serioai  fMt 
of  the  prostitution  of  their  inunensc  lurplns  ac- 
counts to  stock  jobbing  purposes  on  Wall  Stnct, 
hin'ed  at  Tather  than  laid  bare,  seem  to  have  im- 
paired but  slightly  the  general  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  safety  and  solidity  of  the  com- 
p,vnies.  The  accumulated  force  of  a  rising  tide  ' 
or  four  or  five  years  sufficed  to  offset  the  effect 
of  the  scandalous  disclosures,  and  the  increaw 
foi  the  year  scarcely  fell  behind  that  of  ihe 
preceding  periods. 

During  the  last  thirty  ycxrs  the  actual 
amount  of  money  in  circulatioa  has  incm 
than  doubled.  In  1877  it  wasa  little  mort 
than  $15  per  head.  It  is  now  $31.  The 
quantity  of  money  has  just  about  kept  pace 
with  the  geneial  growth  of  business. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  A  COMMERCIAL  PANIC. 


1 N  a  period  of  prosperity  liice  the  present 
■*■  the  task  of  the  seer  who  warns  us  of  the 
ills  to  come  is  at  best  an  unwelcome  one. 
Still,  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  trade  de- 
pression and  commercial  panics  may  be  use- 
ful, even  if  the  recurrence  of  such  disas- 
ters seems  remote.  This  task  is  ably  pcr- 
foimcd  in  the  October  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  by  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Noyes, 
a  financial  writer  of  established  reputation. 
Mr,  Noyes  freely  admits  that  many  of  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
present  forward  movemimt  in  finance  and 
industry  differ  so  widely  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  former  periods  as  to  give 
ground  for  the  hope  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  may  not  be  repeated.  Thus,  be- 
tween the  years  iSg?  and  1900  this  country 
had  redeemed  its  foreign  debt  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  so  that  in  the  last-named 
year  our  money  market  was  itself  a  creditor 
of  Europe  and  an  investor  of  European  pub- 
lic securities.  Furthermore,  the  excess  of 
merchandise  exports  has  reached  unheard-of 
figures:  $664,OCX),000  in  1901,  and  an  aver- 
se of  $513,000,000  per  annum  for  the  past 
nine  years,  as  ap^inst  the  previous  annual 
high  record  of  $286,cxx},ocx}.  During  the 
same  period  our  interior  States  have  them- 
selves become  independently  ■  wealthy,  lend- 
ing money  in  the  Eastern  markets  instead  of 
borrowing  from  them.  Our  currency  is 
now  in  a  sound  condition,  as  it  certainly  was 
not  on  the  eve  of  the  panics  of  1837,  1857, 
1873  and  1893.  Finally,  the  annual  gold 
production  of  the  world  and  of  the  United 
States  alone  reached  a  maximum  last  year. 


Mr.  Noyes  contends,  however,  that  these 
facts,  while  they  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  country's  power  to  withstand 
reaction  from  an  over-exploited  credit,  can- 
not alter  permanently  the  law  of  finandil 
inflation  and  depression.  Very  similar  argu- 
ments might  have  been  used, — and,  indeed. 
were  used, — in  the  decades  before  1893  and 
1873,  to  prove  that  recurrence  of  the  old- 
time  commercial  panic  was  impossible.  There 
was  a  general  belief  in  a  radically  changed 
condition  of  American  finance  and  industry. 
Thus,  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century  our 
gold  discoveries  guaranteed  the  American 
situation.  In  the  seventies  we  had  suddenly 
become  the  grain -producer  for  the  outside 
world.  Yet,  neither  of  these  events,  though 
each  was  equivalent  to  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion, delayed  for  a  year  the  arrival  of  the 
commercial  crisis  after  the  familiar  intervaL 
The  reason  given  by  Mr.  'Kayti  is  Ais: 

In  the  periods  referred  to,  the  greater  the 
genuine  basis  of  prosperity  the  larger  the  bal- 
loon of  inflated  credit  blown  by  the  speculators 
and  promoters.  People  who  are  inquiring 
whether  another  commercial  crash  as  a  sequel 
to  the  present  boom  is  or  is  not  a  probability  of 
the  future  ouKht  to  devote  their  mvestigation. 
not  10  the  underlying  elements  of  real  strei^th, 
but  to  the  manner  in  which  those  elements  have 
been  exploited.  If  it  were  to  discover  that  credit 
had  been  employed  prudently  and  conservatively, 
that  fictitious  values  had  been  discouraged,  anid 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  had  not  been  in- 
di:1ging  in  speculation,  there  would  then  exist 
reasonable  ground  for  arguing  that  the  expe- 
rience of  past  commercial  panics  mi^it  be  e^ 
caped. 

It  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  the  past  five 
years  bare  presented  aiij  such   picttire.     Ua- 
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paralleled  as  were  the  tokens  of  sound  and  real 
American  prosperity,  the  fabric  of  paper  credit 
built  upon  it  even  surpassed  in  magnitude  and 
extravagance  anything  of  the  sort  that  the 
world  had  previously  witnessed.  Details  are 
hardly  necessary;  to  enumerate  them  would  be 
to  tell  our  financial  history  since  1898.  Speak- 
ing generally,  what  has  happened  is  that  Ameri- 
can industry  as  a  whole  has  been  recapitalized 
within  ths  period  on  a  basis  of  immensely 
extended  debt.  The  country  has  been  speculat- 
ing, sometimes  with  extraordinary  rashness, 
in  the  shares  of  these  and  older  corporations; 
in  this  race  for  speculative  profits  some  of 
the  strongest  private  banking  houses  and  some 
of  the  largest  banks  have,  directly  or  indirectly, 
been  engaged. 

There  have  not  recently  been  repeated  all 
the  excesses  of  1899,  when  a  great  industrial 
company,  inflating  its  capital  from  $24,000,000 
to  $90,000,000,  disposed  of  $26,000,000  in  such 
ways  that  the  courts  could  not  afterward  learn 
what  had  become  of  it;  or  those  of  1901,  when 
$50,000,000  cash  was  paid  to  the  Steel  Trust 
•'  Underwriting  Syndicate "  merely  for  guar- 
anteeing the  sale  of  the  company's  new  stock. 
But  we  have  seen  the  Wall  Street  stock  mar- 
ket, within  a  year,  jacked  up  to  extravagant 
figures  by  the  virtual  cornering  of  properties 
with  $150,000,000  stock, — ^this  being  done  mairjly 
with  borrowed  money,  at  a  time  when  supplies 
of  available  capital  were  visibly  running  short. 
With  all  the  outpour  of  wealth  in  American  in- 
dustry, the  country's  capital  has  on  at  least 
three  recent  occasions  shown  itself  inadequate 
to  the  home  demand  upon  it.  Wall  Street 
has  seen  good  commercial  paper,  at  these  times, 
selling  at  8  per  cent.,  short  time  loans  at  the 
equivalent  of  12  per  cent.,  and  demand  loans  at 
125  per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  in  bankipg 


circles  that  the  American  market  possessed  a 
floating  credit  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
at  the  forei^  money  centers.  We  have  very 
lately  been  m  debt  to  these  same  markets,  on 
our  bankers'  notes-of-hand,  to  a  probably  much 
larger  sum.  When  railway  companies  in  un- 
questioned credit  were  unable,  this  past  year, 
to  sell  their  bonds  save  at  heavy  sacrifice,  and 
were  forced  to  borrow  on  their  notes,  at  high 
rates  and  for  short  maturities,  capital  bor- 
rowed from  European  and  American  banks 
was  used  for  concerted  manipulation  of  Stock 
Exchange  securities;  the  operation  was  con- 
tinued at  the  very  moment  when  some  of  the 
exorbitant  money  rates  just  cited  were  in  vogue. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  facts  is  likely  to  denv 
that  for  daring  speculation,  on  a  scale  of 
enormous  magnitude,  and  in  merchandise  as  in 
securities,  there  have  been  few  parallels  to  the 
decade  in  which  we  are  living. 

This  study  of  the  causes  of  commercial 
panics  in  the  past  proves  to  Mr.  Noyes  that 
they  have  been  the  logical  result  of  exactly 
such  procedure  as  has  distinguished  the 
American  markets  for  the  past  half-dozen 
years.  He  holds  that  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  assuming  that  in  the  end  a  similar 
result  will  not  follow  the  similar  causes  in 
the  present  period.  Even  the  "  little  panic," 
which  traditionally  comes  midway  between 
two  larger  commercial  crises,  occurred  in 
1903,  just  as  it  had  occurred  in  1886  and  in 
1884.  A  strict  observance  of  the  so-called 
"  twenty-year  interval  "  between  first-class 
panics  would  bring  the  next  one  in  the  year 
1913. 


CAN  WE  IMPROVE  OUR   MANUFACTURING  METHODS? 


T^HE  American  manufacturer  is  reluctant 
to  admit  that  our  industrial  suprem- 
acy is  seriously  challenged  at  the  present 
time  by  any  European  nation.  Yet  there  are 
students  of  our  manufacturing  methods  who 
maintain  that  we  are  not  properly  equipped 
to  meet  the  competition  that  is  daily  growing 
more  keen  and  more  formidable.  Dr.  Louis 
Bell,  writing  in  the  Engineering  Magazine 
for  September,  warns  us  that  our  real  dan- 
ger IS  not  from  without,  but  from  within, — 
"  the  danger  that  comes  from  over-haste  and 
lack  of  thoroughness." 

These  things  arc  just  as  characteristic  of 
American  industry  as  is  the  marvelous  alertness 
that  has  been  its  motive  power.  In  the  me- 
chanical arts  for  instance,  American  methods 
and  workmen  produce  average  results  of  remark- 
able excellence;  but  if  one  wants  a  bit  of  work 
done  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  preci- 


sion, nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  he  will  find  *hat 
the  workman  who  has  finished  it  is  a  German  or 
Swede  or  Englishman — if  indeed  he  is  able  to 
get  it  done  at  all.  As  every  thoughtful  manufac- 
turer fully  realizes,  there  is  a  dearth  of  skilled 
labor,  and  native  American  skilled  labor  is  the 
rarest  kind.  As  a  result  the  finest  artisans  in 
many  lines  of  work  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  the  goods  which  they  produce  are 
imported. 

THE  AMERICAN    SYSTEM. 

The  primal  intent  of  this  system  is  to  pro- 
duce at  the  lowest  possible  cost  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  marketable  goods.  The 
result  is  to  reduce  manufacture  to  operations 
by  automatic  machinery,  using  human  labor 
only  where  it  cannot  be  avoided,  and  con- 
stituting a  manufacturing  plant  as  a  species 
of  enormously  complicated  machine  tool,  of 
which  the  artisans  are  merely  belts,  wheels 
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HOW  TO  EFFECT  THE  TRANSFER. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Companies  shows  how  smoothly  pri- 
vate interests  can  be  bought  out.  A  tribunal 
of  arbitration  would  have  to  settle  the  terms 
of  the  transfer  of  the  companies,  and  if »  as  in 
the  case  of  the  water  companies,  a  little 
under  thirty  years*  purchase  of  the  net  earn- 
ings is  calculated  for,  we  get  the  following: 

Purchase  price  of  the  life  companies. . .  .£30.741.710 
Purchase  price  of  the  fire  companies 20,000.000 

Rough  probable  estimate £50,000,000 

Mutual  offices  would,  of  course,  require 
special  treatment,  and  it  is  a  nice  question 


as  to  how  accumulations  could  be  dealt  with 
under  a  state  system, — those  enormous  reserve 
and  other  funds,  which  the  writer  says  are 
excessive.  This,  too,  is  a  point  whidi  the 
arbitrators  would  have  to  settle. 

Again,  what  of  the  more  than  56,000  per- 
sons engaged  in  insurance  business  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales?  One  million  pounds  per 
year  for  a  series  of  years  would  probably  be 
an  outside  amount  to  allow  for  compensatioa, 
and  this  might  be  largely  reduced,  because 
many  of  the  officials  would  take  service  under 
the  state.  Putting  compensation  at  £io/XX)^- 
000,  we  have  £10,000,000,  plus  £50,ooo/XX> 
=£60,000,000  as  the  cost  of  expropriatioo. 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT   AND  A    RENOMINATION. 


A  MONG  the  political  questions  most  fre- 
quently discussed  at  the  present  time 
in  this  country  is  that  concerning  the  prob- 
ability of  President  Roosevelt's  acceptance 
of  a  renomination,  should  it  be  tendered,  in 
1908.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  September  7  ventures 
to  pronounce  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  moral 
right "  to  become  a  candidate  in  view  of  the 
declaration  made  on  the  evening  of  his  elec- 
tion in  1904.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at 
that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  use  of  this 
emphatic  language :  "  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination." 

The  North  American  Review  writer, 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
declaration,  contends  that  the  spirit  of  that 
utterance  is  at  variance  with  its  letter.  In 
analyzing  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
President's  statement  two'  years  ago,  this 
writer  pleads  for  that  elasticity  of  interpre- 
tation which  has  generally  been  accorded  to 
bearers  of  great  responsibilities.  If  ever  a 
life  was  an  open  book,  says  this  writer,  it 
is  President  Roosevelt's.  "  His  faults,  of 
which  he  has  his  due  proportion,  no  less 
than  his  virtues,  with  which  he  is  endowed 
beyond  measure,  he  has  emblazoned  with 
unsparing  hand  upon  the  pages  of  history. 
Whether  he  be  considered  in  the  rig^t  or  in, 
the  wrong,  he  has  never  concealed  his  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  human's  possession  of  the 
right  of  changeability.  Scores  of  circum- 
st^mces  in  his  political  life  might  be  adduced 
to  indicate  his  determination  never  to  per- 
mit a  possible  accusation  of  self-stultinca- 
tion  to  stand  in  the  way  of  performance  of 


his  full  duty  as  at  the  moment  he  should 
perceive  it."  It  is  recalled  that,  while  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
clared, with  all  the  emphasis  he  could  com- 
mand :  *'  Under  no  circumstances  could  I 
or  would  I  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
Vice-Presidency."  Yet,  when  the  time  came 
and  he  was  made  to  see  that  his  duty  hf 
in  that  direction,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  what 
then  seemed  to  be  a  great  sacrifice,  and  in 
accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency he  received  the  approbation  of  his 
party. 

"  ABSOLUTE  AND   UNQUAUFIED  RIGHT." 

That  acceptance  of  the  nomination  in  1908 
will  give  rise  to  some  displeasure  seems  to 
this  writer  inevitable.  "  But  only  minds  un- 
willing, or  incapable,  of  true  understanding 
will  harbor  such  a  sentiment." 

This  writer,  whose  signature  is  **  Q," 
concludes  his  article  as  follows: 

From  all  points  of  rightful  consideration, 
therefore, — from  analysis  of  written  words  prov- 
ing the  paramountcy  of  contiguous  expression, 
from  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  those 
in  high  places,  from  the  effect  of  environment 
upon  a  generous  and  grateful  mind,  from  the 
inevitable  issue  of  a  truly  American  tempera- 
ment, from  a  known  record  of  disregard  of 
minor  morals  in  achievement  of  transcendental 
importance  to  the  common  weal,  from  stem, 
sturdy  devotion  to  public  duty  irrespectiyjc  of 
effect  upon  personal  reputation, — I  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  established,  in  logic  and  in  morals, 
the  absolute  and  unqualified  rig^t  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  accept  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President  in  1906^  and,  simultaneously  there- 
with^ the  full  qualification  of  myself  and  eveir 
other  citizen  of  like  mind  to  vote  for  him  with 
a  clear  conscience  and  perfect  assurance  that 
thtfe  is  no  blot  upon  his  gleaming  escotcheoa 
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THE    DEMAND    OF   THE  ICELANDERS    FOR    SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

A  PERSONAL  union  with  Sweden  would  If  Iceland  is  substantially  independent  and 
have  satisfied  the  Norwegians,  and  in  if  the  people  are  prosperous  and  content, 
substance  a  similar  union  with  Austria  is  what  is  the  necessity  for  the  present  agita- 
what  the  Hungarians  are  struggling  for  to-  tion?  The  correspondent  of  the  Courant 
day.  But  the  Hungarians  are  far  from  their  asked  this  very  question  of  one  of  the  mem- 
goal,  and  the  Norwegians  failed  to  gain  their  bers  of  the  Alting.    The  answer  was: 

real  object  and  were  forced  to  violent  politi-       ,,,  ,  ^.     .  , 

1  '  wrx         ^u    XT  'A        We  now  have  our  constitution  and  we  are 

cal  separation.    Where  the  Norwegians  and  temporarily  content.    We  wish,  however,  more 

Hungarians  failed,  however,  the  Icelanders  in  the  future.    But  it  must  be  understood  that 

seem  destined  to  succeed.     The  island  folk  the  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  matters 

of  the  far  north  demand  a  union  with  Den-  which  concern  Denmark  and  ourselves  jointly; 

I        1.1  ^'     II  •   J         J  tor  example,  questions  of  foreign  policy,  mill- 

mark,  which  practically  means  independence  ^^,y  ^^^4^1  and  so  on.    What  we  demand,  how- 

and  this  was  the  object  of  the  recent  Danish  ever,  is  to  be  completely  independent  and  to 

visit  of  a  large  number  of  Icelandic  states-  establish  a  personal  union  between  Iceland  and 

men.     The  Icelanders  were  all  members  of  t^^lTe^'^^hrde'endeLTTillT^^^  ii"^^b^nd*"1 

the  legislative  body  of  the  island,  the  Alting,  udo^^lbetweTn "  th^^wo    countrTeT"^In°  other 

a  body  which  the  Copenhagen  correspondent  words.-we  wish  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 

oi  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  (Rot-  our  land  ourselves,  and  that  we  can  do  this  is 

terdam)   considers  well  worth  extended  no-  Proved  by  the  past.    Evenr  Icelandic  man  and 

#x*u  J     -.  •  *  every  Icelandic  woman  who  is  worth  anything 

tice.     The  correspondent  says  m  part :  ^j,!  help  in  this  work,  and  when  something  goes 

.J^^n^^if^t^  r^fs^t^def ?v^  rrs^:rb^^;:.^"oV^^^ 

XeTNorJem'il.^"^^^^  ^^,!^S ^^1^'^''^  "^^'^"^  "^^"^^^ 

cial  assembly  of  the  island  for  nearly  i,ooo  years,  ^^""^ark  and  Iceland. 

In  1264  Iceland  came  under  Norwegian  control         -phe  Danish  correspondent  of  the  Ham- 

and  about  1380  it  passed  to  Denmark,  but  the  ,  \t     l  '  t  m  ^u  ^  ^l     t    1     j 

Alting  remained.    Its  powers,  however,  were  re-  ^^''^^''  Nachrtchten  says  that  the  Icelanders 

duced  at  this  time  to  those  of  a  mere  judicial  demand  the  abolition  of  the  1871  law  by  a  mu- 

tnbunal  and  the  sittings  were  held  each  year  tual  agreement  between  Denmark  and  Iceland. 

on  the  Thingveller  m  the  open  air.    In  1814  an  in  addition.   Iceland  must  be  included  in  the 

end  was  put  to  even  this  semblance  of  jurisdic-  title  of  the  Danish  monarch,  who  shall  hereafter 

tion,— the    Vienna   congress    declared    Norway  be  called  "  King  of  Denmark  and  Iceland."   The 

independent,  and  also,  ruled  that  Iceland  was  a  yearly  appropriation  of  60,000  crowns, — made  by 

portion  of  Norway.  Denmark  for  Iceland,  but  considered  an  insult 

r>  ^   ^i_     T    1     J  ^  J  by  the  Icelanders, — shall  be  extinguished  by  a 

But  the  Icelanders  were  not  conquered,  lu^p  appropriation  of  1,500,000  crowns,  and  the 

and  "  in  1830  the  struggle  began  for  a  new  nomination  of  the  Icelandic  minister  must  be 

Alting;  another  body  was  actually   formed  countersigned  by  his  predecessor  and  not  a» now 

about  this  time,  but  it  only  had   advisory  by  the  Danish  Prime  Minister     The  demand  is 

>»     --m-     •     •  J*  -.•         X  ^u  ui  ^*so  made  that  m  future  the  Icelandic  minister 

powers.       The  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly  o^iy  consult  the  king  and  not  the  Danish  Staats- 

was  extended  during  the  celebration  of  the  rat  in  reference  to  Icelandic  affairs,  and  the  Ice- 
one  thousandth  anniversary  (in  1874)  of  landic  Supreme  Court  must  take  the  place  of  the 
the  colonization  of  Iceland,  and  the  Alting  ^^""'^^  Supreme  Court. 

was  given  legislative  powers,  although  under        In  addition  to  political  matters  the  Ice- 

the  condition  that  the  Danish  Minister  of  landers  brought  up  for  discussion  the  ques- 

Justice  be  the  presiding  officer."    This  con-  tion  of  developing  the  natural  resources  of 

tinued  until  "  1904,  when  a  cabinet  of  the  their  island.     The  Nachrichten  correspond - 

left  gave   Iceland   a  constitution  which   is  ent  says  that  "  the  country  has  great  natural 

practically  autonomous.'*    The  correspondent  wealth,  but  the  people  have  heretofore  lived 

says  that,  "  in  the  thirty-one  years  which  in  their  past  and  have  wasted  their  strength 

have  passed  since  the  new  birth  of  the  Alting  in  sterile  political  brawls.**    Now,  however, 

the  Icelandic  assembly  has  done  much  for  the  they  realize  the  necessity  of  developing  their 

country.     During  this  time  more  than  500  island,   but  they  lack  the   requisite   funds, 

new  laws  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  Still  the  money  will  doubtless  be  obtained 

books,    schools    have    been    built,    special  without  difficulty,  as  the  Danes  are  convinced 

branches  of  university  work  developed,  and  that  Iceland  offers  a  profitable  investment 

many  other  things  have  been  improved.**  field. 
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THE    FRENCH    PROTESTANT  CHURCH   AFTER    THE 

SEPARATION. 


TT  is  generally  believed  that  the  French 
Congregations  Law,  or  the  Separation 
Law,  as  it  is  more  generally  known,  only  af- 
fected the  Catholic  Church.  This,  however, 
is  an  error,  since  the  Protestant  Church  in 
France  has  been  recognized  by  the  state  and 
supported  by  the  state,  and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  French  Protestants  who  are 
consequently  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
by  the  separation.  What,  then,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France  to- 
day? Discussing  this  question,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Kolnisehe  Zeitung 
(Cologne)  says: 

French  Protestantism  b  split  up  into  many 
factions.  The  most  important  of  these  are.  first, 
the  Reformed  Qiurch  with  550.000  members, 
then  the  Lutheran  Church  (of  the  Augsberg 
Confession)  with  about  80,000  members,  next 
the  Union  of  the  Free  Evangelical  Churches 
with  15.000  communicants,  and  last  the  Metho- 
dist Church  with  JO,ooo  members.  The  two  last 
named  bodies,  however,  have  been  separated  for 
a  long  time  from  the  state,  and  they  have  re- 
linquished all  claim  or  right  to  state  help.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  for  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  Church.  Up  to  the  present  both  of 
these  cults  have  been  recognized  by  the  state, 
and  their  relation  to  the  state  have  been  regu- 
lated— similarly  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
— in  part  by  the  law  of  the  18  Germinal,  year 
X,  and  in  part  by  special  laws  which  concerned 
them  alone.  According  to  these  special  laws  the 
two  sects  were  formed  according  to  the  Presby- 
terial  and  Ssmodal  system,  and  they  were  sub- 
jected, so  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  to  cer- 
tain conditions  which  were  similar  in  the  two 
cases.  These  conditions  were  in  part  that  the 
clergy  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state;  the  in- 
troduction of  dogmatic  changes  in  the  official 
teachings  or  changes  in  reference  to  church  dis- 
cipline had  to  be  approved  by  the  state ;  and  the 
state  affirmed  rights  of  possession  to  all  church 
property,  with  the  exception  of  holdings  which 
were  considered  private  foundations  of  a  later 
period  and  therefore  enjoyed  a  particular  char- 
acter. The  salary  appropriations  made  by  the 
state  in  1906  for  the  clergymen  of  these  two 
branches  of  Protestantism,  amounted  to  1,317,000 
francs,  for  the  maintenance  of  church  building 
j88,ooo  francs  were  set  aside,  and  for  the  semi- 
naries 26,500  francs  were  appropriated,  sums, 
however,  which  were  either  abolished  by  the 
separation  law.  or  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  clerical  pensions. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  state  support, 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  were 
forced  to  remodel  their  church  organizations 
to  fit  the  new  law.  The  political  considera- 
tions, however,  "  which  caused  the  Catholics 
to  take  position  against  the  law.  did  not  ob- 
tain for  the  Protestants."    But  the  Lutheran 


General  Synod  last  year  declared  against  die 
separation,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Synod 
that ''  under  the  present  conditions  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  is  to  be  preferred, 
for  the  church  of  the  Augsberg  Qmfdnon, 
to  the  state  of  a£Fairs  which  the  proposed 
law  would  create."  Still  the  consideratioa 
here  '*  was  the  question  of  money,  or  the  in- 
terest which  the  church  had  in  the  contiDii- 
ance  of  her  share  of  the  Protestant  approprii- 
tion,  some  830,000  francs.  Later,  however, 
the  Lutherans  accepted  the  fait  accompli 
without  murmur."  The  correspondent  tty% 
that  the  e£Fect  of  the  separation  on  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  France  "  can  only  be  seen 
in  the  future,  but  provisionally  we  may  say 
that  the  separation  has  not  changed  the  real 
situation  of  the  Lutherans."  This  denomina- 
tion has  not  a  very  large  membership  in 
France,  but  numbers  among  its  communi- 
cants some  of  the  most  cultured  old  families. 

The  Reformed  Church  adopted  a  very  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  the  law.  Thus,  at 
the  "  General  Synod  of  1872,  the  Church  ac- 
cepted the  platform,  *  that  the  prinaple  of 
mutual  independence  between  Church  and 
State  must  be  inscribed  in  the  laws  of  mod- 
ern society,'  and  further,  that  *  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  was  ready  to  accept  sepa- 
ration from  the  state,  whenever  the  govern- 
ment decided  that  this  was  necessary  for  a 
cult.*  The  Reims  General  Synod  of  1902 
and  1905  confirmed  this  view,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  General  Synod  oJF  Montpdier 
(which  included  representatives  of  all  die 
20  French  Synods)  accepted  the  separa- 
tion in  a  telegram  to  the  president  of  the 
republic.  This  telegram  said  in  part  that 
the  Protestant  associations  '  are  established 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Separation 
Law,  associations  which  the  Synod  repre- 
sents. And  the  Synod  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
follow  henceforth  its  religious  ideals  in  peace 
and  in  freedom,  and  in  this  way  to  do  its 
part  toward  the  development  of  France  and 
the  republic'  Thus,  the  Reformed  Churdi 
IS  at  peace  with  the  new  law, — ^this  churdi 
no  longer  exists  as  a  national  group  of  Pres- 
byteries, but  as  a  national  group  of  religious 
associations  established  in  harmony  with  the 
Law  of  Separation."  The  French  Jewish 
bodies,  it  may  be  added,  have  taken  much  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  law  as  these  Prot- 
estant churches. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
QUEEN    WILMELMINA    AT    HOME. 


I  ''HOSE  who  have  never  seen  the  beauti- 
ful, though  somewhat  sandy,  environs 
iif  Apeldoorn  in  Holland,  where  the  favorite 
lesidcnce  of  Holland's  beloved  Queen  is  lo- 
tated,  have  formed  some  very  erroneous' no- 
tions, both  about  the  palace,  Het  Loo,  and  its 
surroundings.  An  article  in  the  Hollandscht 
Retue,  of  Haarlem,  corrects  these  mistaken 
ideas  by  giving  a  very  interesting  account  of 
this  royal  residence  and  of  the  life  there  of 
Queen  Wilhelmina  and  her  consort,  Prince 
Henry.  From  this  wc  translate  and  con- 
dense the  most  important  parts. 

The  generally  accepted  notion  of  Hct 
Loo,  says  the  writer,  is  that  it  is  situated  in 
a  lonesome  and  very  remote  locality,  far  re- 
moved from  human  habitations,  in  the  midst 
of  dense  forests  of  fir  and  far-spreading 
moors, — in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  hoary 
old  castle  placed  in  attractive  but  isolateii 
surroundings.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.     "  The  forests  are 
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there,  to  be  sure,  and  the  moors,  but  these 
lather  add  to  than  detract  from  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  the  whole;  nor  is  the 
royal  residence  hidden  away  in  these,  bui 
rather  by  means  of  them  is  made  the  more 
inviting  to  the  tourist." 


This  favorite  palace  of  llie  Dutch  royal  fam- 
ily lies  at  a  short  distance  from  the  handsome 
town  of  Apeldoorn,  a  busy,  thriving  place  of 
some  35,000  inhabitants,  having  several  railway 
connections,  A  walk  of  about  fifteen  minutes 
along  the  shady  Loo  Avenue  brings  one  in  sight 
of  a  beautiful  avenue  of  beeches  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  the  While  Palace,  or  Palace  of  Het 
Loo.     .^Tid   here   one   can    linrl   more   handsome 
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beeches,  with  the-r  trunks  covered  with  a  skin 
of  silk  rather  than  of  bark,  than  anywhere  else 
ill  Holland.  To  this  avenue  as  to  the  entire 
p;irk,  all  visitors  are  freely  admitted.  The  first 
sight  of  the  palace  fronted  by  spacious  lawns, 
the  rich  green  of  which  makes  a  charming  con- 
tiast  with  the  pure  white  of  their  enclosures, 
gives  one  no  impression  of  royalty,  bvit  only  such 
as  one  would  get  al  sight  of  any  rich  and  restful 
country  residence.  To  the  left  of  the  palace 
grounds  are  the  stables  and  the  entrance  to  the 
royal  park,  while  to  the  right  a  finely  kept  road 
brings  one  in  a  minvite  or  two  Co  the  village  of 
Loo,  that  as  it  were  twines  itself  about  the  royal 
home.  This  is  the  real  Loo,  with  its  pretty 
houses,  handsome  school  bu'lding,  one  hotel 
("The  Imperial  Crown"),  and  a  few  stores,  a 
village  inhabited  by  simple  folk,  most  of  whom 
are  unconnected  with  the  court. 

Tliere  are  two  palaces  here,  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  new  palace  was  built  in  i686 
by  William  IIL,  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  King  of  England,  for  whose 
numerous  suite  and  great  hunting  parties  "tht 
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tdd  Loo  was  getting  too  small.  Its  architect 
WIS  Carot,  its  builder  being  likewise  a 
Frenchman,  The  palace  consists  of  a  central 
building  and  two  wings,  which  latter  con- 
tain the  royal  apartments.  Here  were  lodged 
in  turn  during  the  summer  months  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  Stadtholders  of  the  Re- 
public, and,  when  the  independence  of  this 
was  liat  in  the  vortex  of  Napoleon's  ambi- 
tion. King  Louis  Napoleon  took  possession 
of  it  in  1809,  while  the  usurper  himself  in 
(8ii  spent  a  few  days  there.  After  the 
French  occupation,  though  despoiled  of 
many  beautiful  and  precious  works  of  art, 
Het  1.00  was  restored  to  its  former  place  of 
honor  as  the  royal  residence  of  the  House  of 
(^Irange,  and  has  since  then  been  uninter- 
ruptedly ornipied  by  Kings  William  I.,  II., 
and  III.,  by  the  Queen-mother  Kmma  during 
Iwrr  r<-tfrriry,  and  now  by  Queen  Wilhclmina 
and  her  i-onwirt.  It  was  here  that  Holland's 
lifFwrnt  lielovrd  sovereign  was  born,  and  to 
tlii*  tlir  hail  rvrr  felt  the  strong  attachment 
that  all  have  for  the  place  where  the  days 
of  i'liild)i(M)d  were  spent. 

'Hie  life  of  the  Queen  here  is  far  from  an 
irilc  one,  "  l^rn  rois  s'amuscnt  "  has  no  ap- 
plication to  Queen  WilheJmina,  either  here 
or  rluewherr. 

A*  rurly  h«  liiilf  imiH  ciKht  tl)c  Queen  with  her 
i«t»i<irl  .111(1  Hiiilr  ;irc  nl  hreakfasi,  a  very  sim- 
|il(  meal,  <i(  wliieh  itie  lumriKliinK  Goelderlanil 
tyr  lifciid  alwayi  dirni*  part.  When  this  i^  fiii- 
iilird  KJir  K'H-i  lo  hiT  own  mrlicular  room,  the 
ruyal  iidii-i-  ii«  it  itiiKht  1h'  onlle<l.  wlii-ri-  are  found 
Ihr  Kt.i.l   |H.itf.ilr.«  tilled  witli   <Iih-i  " •'— 


nent  State  officials  'when  necessary,  all  oS  iwUt^ 
with  the  reception  of  royal  visitors  or  li^an- 
ticns  from  the  provinces,  make  her  life  aivtlligf 
but  one  of  leisure.  As  a  rule,  lunch  is  ssvodit 
one,  after  which  Her  Majesty  returns  lo  IM 
work  or  takes  a  walk  through  the  rayml-fvfc 
while  usually  at  four  o'clock  the  royal  eamtgi 

from  which  she  seldom  departs  no  matter  trint 
the  weather  may  be.  At  seven  o'clo<ic  pu» 
inally  dinner  is  served.  All  ihat  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  palace  speak  with  enthusiasm  «[ 
the  simplicity  and  gen-ality  (hat  prevail  here 
The  Queen's  kindliness  and  knowledge  of  h»-' 
man  nature  puts  every  one  appearing  in  ha 
presence  instantly  at  ease. 

Queen  Wilhclmina  is  a  finished  house- 
keeper. Aided  by  an  assistant  lady  raanager, 
she  keeps  herself  thoroughly  posted  on  and 
directs  everything  pertaining  to  the  u 
meat  of  the  palace,  the  park,  the  finn  1 
gardens.  Nothing  is  deemed  unworthj  of 
her  notice,  nothing  escapes  her  attentkm. 

One  of  the  most  notable  parts  of  Het  Loo 
is  doubtless  the  park  that  stretches  out  in 
the  rear  of  and  from  the  sides  of  the  palace. 
The  most  precious  memories  of  the  Queen 
are  associated  with  this.  Here  she  played 
as  a  child ;  here  as  a  maiden  ^c  studied  and 
walked,  under  the  guidance  of  her  curable 
governess.  Miss  Saxton  Winter;  here  the 
first  glad  days  of  her  marriage  were  spent, 
and  here  each  summer  she  enjoys  to  the  full 
the  delights  of  outdoor  life. 

The  park  is  large  and  incomparably  beautiful, 
with  its  innumerable  variety  of  trees  and  of 
odorous  and  exquisite  tlowers.  Numerous 
streams  originating  in  the  fens  of  the  reserve 
meander  in  every  d'rectton.  Its  far-reaching 
and  shady  avenues  are  of  alluring  beauty, 
fountains  cool  the  air,  and 
liome  for  aquatic  birds  of 
varied  plumage.  The  park 
was  la  d  out  in  1689  t^  U 
Notre,  the  architect  also  of 
the  park  and  water-works 
at  Versailles.  Here  the 
Queen  is  often  fcund  with 
easel  and  brush  or  with  a 
camera  to  transfer  some  of 
its  beauties  to  canvas  or 
plate.  Her  favorite  resort 
for  this  is  either  the  fine 
avenue  of  rhododendrons 
or  the  Orange  Avenue, 
among  whose  trees  are  still 
some  that  used  to  belong 
to  Fatlicr  Cats,  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  golden 
age  of  the  republic  and 
still  the  poet  far  excellence 
of  the  people.  Here,  too, 
is  found  the  chalet,  where 
the  Queen  spem  some  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  her 
girlhood.  This  is  a  small 
lioute  with  exquiaitelr  af- 
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pointed  rooms,  and  with  a  flower  and  ve^elaMe 
gardon  attached  to  it.  all  whlcli  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  princely  maiden.  And  now  as 
Queen  she  st'H  gives  to  this  part  of  her  summer 
home  unceasing  care. 

Not  far  from  this  lies  the  venerable  Old 
Loo,  a  medieval  castle  with  a  notable  past, 
and  which  once  belonged  to  the  dreaded 
knight  Marten  van  Rossum,  whose  sculp- 
tured coat-of-arms  still  stands  above  the  en- 
trance. This  was  used  by  Stadtholder  Wil- 
liam III.  as  a  hunting  lodge,  and  when  it  be- 
came too  small  for  his  ever-increasing  retiniie 
of  princely  huntsmen  he  built  the  present 
castle,  Het  Loo.  The  old  castle  was  also 
occupied  by  King  Louis  Napoleon,  who  filled 
up  the  moat  and  removed  the  drawbridge. 
The  present  Prince  Consort,  however,  has 
had  the  whole  restored  to  its  former  state  and 
condition. 


On  the  oark  lakes  during  the  summer  may 
often  be  seen  the  splendid  ivory  gondola  of  the 
Queen  occupied  by  herself  and  the  Prince  or 
seme  of  her  court  ladies,  when  the  gay  laughter 
of  the  Queen  and  her  companions  echoes  over 
the  water.  In  two  appendages  of  the  park  both 
the  Queen  and  her  husband  take  unceasing  in- 
terest,— the  farm  and  the  gardens  with  their 
hothouses.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  Queen's 
interest  was  especially  awakened  during  a  severe 
illness.  Before  that  the  roval  family  had  been 
supplied  with  milk  furnished  by  private  parties. 
Since  then  the  milk  and  dairy  products  required 
ccme  from  her  own  diary  a  model  establish- 
ment with  the  choicest  cattle,  meadows  of  the 
finest  grass,  and  a  special  laboratory  for  the  test- 
ing of  milk.  EverythinK  there  is  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  hyprienie  requirements,  Thl^ 
dairy  also  furnishes  the  milk  tor  the  palace  at 
The   Hague^  bdng  forwarded  daily  thither  in 


scaled  cans.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  tarm- 
house,  imder  high  trees,  stands  a  modest  monu- 
ment marking  the  grave  of  Wilhelmina's  first 
pony,  with  this  inscription; 

"  Baby." 

aged  25  years,  the  first  horse  ridden  by  Her 

Majesty  the  Queen. 

Dec.   2,   1876— Nov.  ■  20,   1901. 

And  next  to  this  is  another  with  this  inscription: 

"  Hindin," 

saddle  horse  of  Her   Majesty  the  Queen, 

1896-1901. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  has  a  true  woman's 
love  for  flowers.  In  the  nurherous  royal 
conservatories  the  rarest  Howcrs  and  plants 
arc  found,  on  whose  care  neither  labor  nor 
expense  is  spared.  These  arc  often  visited 
by  her,  to  take  note  of  all,  but  particularly 
to  watch  the  development  of  such  plants  as 
her  own  hands  have  set  out.  During  such 
visits  the  employees  quietly  work  on  as  if 
no  one  were  present.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  conservatories  are  handsome  graperios 
under  glass,  and  a  little  farther  a  vegetable 
and  fruit  garden  of  several  acres,  with  hun- 
dreds of  fruit  trees,  many  of  which  are 
trained  on  trellises,  "en  espalier."  There  is 
also  a  tennis-court,  and  a  richly  appointed 
target  court  for  the  Prince,  the  movable  tar- 
gets of  which  are  made  to  resemble  animals 
of  the  chase. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  palace  grounds 
are  the  broad,  cultivated  acres,  in  which  the 
farmers  work  throughout  the  day  in  full 
view  of  the  palace. 


These  acres  are  the  Qut 


s  personal  property. 
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Bordering  on  these  lies 'the  ro^I  railwar  station, 
at  the  stone  platform  of  which  the  pucen  and 
suite  are  received  on  arrival  in  full  view  of  anr 
summer  visitors,  who  on  such  occasions  obtain 
a  near  sight  of  the  best-beloved  ruler  of  Enrope. 
Though  the  roya!  eauipage  is,  of  course,  alwaj* 
sent  to  meet  the  Queen,  she  not  seldom  prefen 
to  ^o  on  foot,  followed  by  her  suite,  from  the 
station  to  the  palace.  In  the  neighborhood  of  ' 
the  royal  slatit.n  are  a  number  of  fine  vitlal 
One  of  these,  the  so-called  "  Little  Loo,"  is  ocm- 
pied  by  the  Queen's  superintendent,  while  two 
others  are  the  residences,  respectively,  of  the 
Master  of  the  Hounds  and  the  Queen's  special 
secretary.  As  the  royal  family  extends  the  time 
of  its  residence  here  more  and  more  the  num- 
ber of  these  villas,  with  their  accessories,  con- 
stantly increases.  In  fact.  Het  Loo  has  become 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Queen;  for  while 
formerly  it  was  occupied  only  during  the  summer 
months,  the  Queen  and  family  now  res-de  there 
from  April  to  Christmas.  The  court  sits  at  Tbc 
Hague  for  only  three  months. 

The  Prince  Consort,  wc  arc  informed  hj 
the  writer  of  this  article,  is  greatly  beloved, 
"  both  for  his  marked  simplidty  and  the  in- 
terest he  displays  in  the  welfare  of  all  in  hjs 
service,  tn  both  of  which  traits  he  rcsembls 
his  royal  wife."  The  affectionate  relations 
existing  between  the  Queen  and  her  husband, 
"  shown  by  him  in  numerous  wa}-s  of  care 
and  tenderness,"  particularly  during  her  se- 


AIE  THE    KAISEB'S   UOTIVES   DIStNTERESTED  ? 
Tnn  HaID  op  Holland,  to  Kaihkh  Wilhelji  (who  ban  aETered  ber  an  orange    blouom    bouqntt  <a 

J  of  the  ll'lDcr  at  Orange)  :  "  i)li,  you  never  forget  m«,  do  youT     You  atways  ir[ih  n*  WMl. 
d  do  aomrthlDK  to  piFise  j'ou." 
JOHH  Bull  to  Uadau  Li  Fbahci:  "He  alwayi  liai  tila  band  Id  It,  hain't  be?" 

From  tlw  4n«tenlann«r  (AmitardaM). 
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vere  illness,  when  the  Prince  was  constantly 
at  her  side,  "  suffidcntly  refute  the  lying 
canards  about  him  spread  broadcast  some 
time  ago  by  some  of  tiie  foreign  press."  As 
for  the  Queen,  notwithstanding  her  exalted 
position,  her  tender  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  those  with  whom  she 
conies  in  daily  contact,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  have  won  for  her  a  love  that 
amounts  to  devotion. 

The  royal  park  is  a  veritable  paradise  for 
school  children.  Teachers,  either  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  or  from  remote  places, 
need  only  send  their  request  some  days  in 
advance  to  the  royal  superintendent  to  secure 
admission  to  the  grounds  for  any  number 
of  pupils  they  may  bring. 

The  religious  needs  of  the  royal  house- 
hold are  provided  for  by  a  simple  chapel 
connected  with  the  palace  of  Het  Loo. 

Here  services  are  held  frequently,  and  when 
the  Queen  wishes  to  hear  some  noted  preacher 


or  professor  from  abroad  its  pulpit  is  put  at 
thnr  disposal.  On  such  occasions  the  congrega- 
tion is  made  up  of  the  court,  and  some  of  the 
leading  residents  of  Apeldoom  who  attend  by 
special  invitation.  Usually,  however,  the  Queen 
attends  the  Keforraed  Church  in  th;  town,  where 
she  can  join  in  the  service  without  di 
annoyance  from  the  gaze  of  the  curii 
her   appearance   (here  has  lonK  sine 


be    I 


Her 


IS,  because 

she  heart- 
nd  hym 


distinctly  heard  in  the  nearby  pews 

ily  joins  in  the  singing  of  the  psalm 

She  also  at  times  accompanies  the  Prince  to  the 

small  Lutheran  church  on  the  Parkway,  since 

Prince  Henry  belongs  fa  that  persuasion. 

Festivities  are  of  but  rare  occurrence  at 
Het  Loo,  The  Queen,  with  her  eamejl 
views  of  life,  cannot  he  easily  induced  to  dis- 
turb the  quiet  peace  of  her  splendid  retreat 
by  great  parties  or  magnificent  feasts.  Only 
once  during  the  summer,  in  June  or  July,  she 
gives  a  great  garden  party,  to  which  then 
the  leading  officials  of  the  provinces  and  their 
ladies  are  invited. 


THE   TWO    SOVEREIGNS  AT    FRIEDRICHSHOF. 

|N  the  Empire  Review  Mr. 
Edward  Dicey  makes  the 
most  of  his  opportuni^  for  pro- 
moting Anglo-German  good-fel- 
lowship afforded  him  by  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  King  Edward 
and  the  Kaiser.  King  Edward's 
opinions,  when  exprenxd,  are 
the  opinions  of  the  English,  in- 
deed of  the  Britons  all  over  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Dicry  wishes 
that  the  Kaiser's  opinions  were 
as  much  influenced  by  his  pri- 
vate sentiments  as  is  generally 
believed  in  England.  The 
Kaiser  is  certainly  apt  to  form 
decided  opinions  rapidly,  to  ex- 
press than  forcibly,  and  some- 
times to  modify  them  unexpect- 
edly. That  is  to  say,  he  is  "  a 
German  after  the  German 
heart."  Germans,  the  writer 
thinks,  are  nationally  prane  to 
come  to  definite  conclusions  on 
insufficient  grounds,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  nationally 
ready  to  listen  to  objecdons  and 
acknowledge  die  force  of  their 
opponent's  arguments.  Not- 
withstanding official  denials,  he 
thinks   the   recent  meeting   in 


:  AND   NEPHEW. 
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Fried richshof  may  indirectly,  if  not  di- 
rectly, influence  the  course  of  European  poli- 
tics, though  he  admits  that  he  has  nu 
grounds,  other  than  those  of  observation  and 
information  in  the  press,  open  to  every  one. 


It  was  undeniably 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution that  the  preliminaries,  in  a  sense,  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  should  have 
been  conducted  by  the  King  in  person,  not  by 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  instructed 
by  the  Foreign  Office.  It  will  be  a  greater 
innovation  still  if  the  preliminaries  to  an 
Anglo-German  agreement  should  have  just 
been  concluded  by  King  Edward  for  Eng- 
land and -the  Kaiser  for  Germany, — so  great 
an  innovation  indeed  that  it  has  not  taken 
place.  No  such  agreement  has  been  drawn 
up.  Mr.  Dicey,  however,  imagines  the  con- 
trary, and  justifies  the  non-existent  as  fol- 

Happily  for  ourselves  the  good  sense,  of  Eng- 
lishmen is  ready  to  approve  of  any  innovation 
which,  in  their  judgment,  Js  useful  and  beneficiat, 
even  if  it  is  not  In  accordance  with  strict  prece- 
dent or  state  etiquette.  The  innova'ion,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  been  passed  without  grave 


protests  if  the  throne  of  England  had  RM 
occupied  by  a  sovereign  who  has  so 
identiiied  himself  with  his  people,  am 
mands  their  absolute  confidence  in  re 

high  ability,  his  genuine  patrioti^^m,  

to  the  Constitution,  his  deep  sympathy  wll_, 
British  ideas,  and  his  extreme  regard  bfi 
interest  of  our  British  Empire. 

The  fact  that  tlie  Kaiser  personiBa  h 
people  in  much  the  same  way  as  KingJEit 
ward  personifies  his,  will,  Mr.  Dicey  thU^ 
do  much  to  win  the  approval  of  the  Ge|JH» 
nation  for  anything  endorsed  by  theia^BS 
creign>  ^3t 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    ONE-MAK    SVri^K 

Anent  this  probably  weightily  import^ 
meeting  of  sovereigns,  the  writer  noiea  R 
growth  of  the  one-man  system  of  admnW' 
tration  in  both  the  New  and  the  Old  WoiUl 
In  America,  with  neither  an  unemployed  iMf 
a  pauper  class,  he  considers  it  most  r«i)sA> 
able,  and  part  of  a  general  tendency  all  over 
the  world  to  increase  the  authorit>'  of  JM- 
sonal  rulers,  whether  presidents,  dicuUMi, 
kings,  or  emperors  (and,  he  might  hnt 
added, 'premiers),  and  consequently  to  imsaif 
the  authority  of  con.stitutional  parliaOKHth 
Of  this  tendency  the  recent  meeting  at  Fritd* 
richshof  is  the  strongest  proof. 


ABDUL    HAMID  AND    PAN-ISLAMISM. 


^ 


npHE  uncertain  state  of  the  Sultan's  health 
*  lends  additional  interest  to  the  open- 
ing article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
September,  the  anonymous  writer  of  which 
says  that  history  will  some  day  recognize  the 
present  Sultan  as  "  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures,  and,  within  certain  obviogs  limita- 
tions, perhaps  even  one  of  the  master-minds 
of  our  times." 

SULTAN  AND  KHALIF. 

Abdul  Hamid  II.,  two  years  after  hts  ac- 
cession (which  was  in  1876),  had  to  cede 
much  of  his  temporal  dominions  in  order,  in 
fact,  to  keep  any  of  them.  To  compensate 
himself  for  this  he  has  revived  the  spiritual 
authority  to  which  he  lays  claim  as  heir  to 
the  Khalifate.  He  has  been  equally  bent  on 
restoring  his  authority  as  absolute  monarch, 
and  on  preserving  what  empire  was  left  him 
against  further  encroachments  of  Christen- 
dom. The  old  bureaucracy  helped  him  to 
get  rid  of  any  traces  of  constitutionalism;  but 
Abdul  did  not,   as   they  expected,  put  on 


again  the  bureaucratic  fetters.  MimstiT 
rapidly  succeeded  ministry,  each  one  leaving 
in  Abdul's  hands  a  portion  of  die  power 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Porte — 

until  at  last  the  rambling  pile  of  govemraent 
buildings  in  Stamboul  is  tenanted  by  mere  clerks, 
ministers  and  excellencies  though  they  be  still 
styled,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  raster  and 
t.>  carrv  out  the  unquestioned  bdiests  of  tbor 
Imperial  master.  The  Sublime  Porte  has  come 
to  be  little  more  than  a  polite  fiction.  From  one 
end  to  the  other,  Turkey  is  ruled  from  Yeldii 
Kiosk,  where,  surrounded  by  a  Pretorian  gttard 
and  a  scarcely  less  numerous  army  of  spies, 
Abdul  Hamid  holds  in  his  hands  every  thread 
o;  the  military  and  civil  administration  through- 
out the  whole  empire. 

This  absolute  despotism  the  writer  cotisid- 
ers  Abdul's  signal  achievement  as  Sultan,  and 
it  is  the  more  absolute  because  so  finnly 
rooted  in  his  spiritual  power  as  Khalif. 
"  Astute  "  is  the  best  word  to  describe  his 
policy.  In  the  world  of  Islam  there  can. 
be  no  nationalities,"  said  Abdul,  knowing 
well  lltat  there  can  be  and  arc  nmar,  nd 
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tir  racial  jealousies  are  a  safepiard 
dreaded  disloyal  combination.    Hence 

Circassians,  Kurds,  Arabs,  and  Al- 
,  rather  than  Turks,  are  the  trusted 
s  of  \'eldiz  Kiosk,  a  "  strange  med- 
irivatc  secretaries  and  spies,  aides-de- 
id  eunuchs,"  with  behind  all  the  ex- 
lary  figure  *of  Sheikh  Abdul-Huda,  a 
)us  personage,  "  through  whom  in 
5  of  crisis  the  Shadow  of  God  on 
eceives  revelations  equally  potent  to 

away  failure  and  to  invest  success 
supernatural  glamour." 
Shadow  of  God  on  Earth  seems  to 
own  extremely  well  what  he  wanted 
ind  he  has  done  it.  He  has  raised 
)re  the  fallen  standard  of  Islam,  and 
!  Kiosk  has  become,  within  a  quarter 
itury,  the  head-center  of  a  great  or- 


4S7 

irani/.ntion  which  aims  at 
embracing  the  whole 
Mussulman  world,  and 
has  certainly  already  suc- 
ceeded in  spreading  its 
ramifications  over  a  great 
part  of  it." 

TH1-:   SI'I.TAN's  IN'TKRNAI, 
I'Ol.lCV. 

Abdul  Hanud  came  to 
the  throne  wlitn  Kuropean 
intervention  jn  behalf  of 
the  Christian  races  within 
his  empire  b;:d  partly  dis- 
membered that  empire, — 
a  catastrophe  which  he 
probably  attributed  to  the 
ill-advised  tolerance  of  his 
ancestors.  Therefore  he 
determined  that,  at  all 
costs,  such  a  thing  should 
not  occur  again.  His 
shrewdness  told  him  that 
he  was  quite  safe  in 
slaughtering  Armenians  or 
perpetrating  any  other 
atrocities  so  long  as  in- 
ternational jealousies  re- 
duced the  concert  of  Eu- 
rope to  impotence,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  powers 
remained  "  benevolently 
neutral,"  Secondly,  he  has 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to 
strengthening  his  hold 
over  Arabia,  with  which 
his  claim  to  the  headship 
of  Islam  is  naturally  so 
closely  bound  up.  Here  "  he  played  off  one 
tribe  against  rfnother,  one  chieftain  against 
another,  stimulating  their  dissensions,  and 
always  profiting  by  their  divisions."  There 
have  been  reverses,  even  recent!}-,  but  the 
writer  evidently  thinks  them  only  temporary. 

PAN-ISLAMISM. 

The  Sultan's  prestige,  we  are  told,  is  much 
higher  among  Kloslems  outside  than  inside 
Turkey.    Because,  says  the  writer, 

the  mysterious  growth  of  a  Pan-Tslamic  revival 
does  not  easily  fit  in  with  the  more  familiar 
conceptions  of  our  materialistic  age.  we  rcmn'u 
comfortahly  blind  to  it  until  it  reveals  itsi'lf  in  a 
sudden  hurt'  of  lurid  lioht.  which  disclo>;r=  the 
activity  of  elemental  forces  none  the  less  formid- 
able because  they  work  through  hidden  channels 
in  unexplored  depths. 

It  has  revealed  itself  lately  in  the  state  of 
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THE  SICK 

(1)  The   deeplf-moT^   moi   _______ 

wlTca  wh«t   they  are   rlkeiy   lo  inlietlt  wheo   Ibe  e 
aiv'dH). 

(2)  1'belr   cDDRratulallaDS   upoD   tbe   (orCuDBte   rwovrrr 
are  atl  the  more  hearty  In  conBtciuence. 

Prom  KladdcTadaUeK   (Berlin). 


Egj'pt,  where  it  needs  all  Lord  Cromer's  ex- 
perience and  authority  to  make  us  realize  that  ^*t*'^ 
the  Pan-Islamic  seed  has  fallen.    The  writer 
quotes  a  certain  correspondent  of  Lord  Crom-  'a.  phi 
er's  who  probably  accurately  states  the  facts,  and 
and  who  never  denies  the  benefits  of  British  than 


rule.  But  when  it  comes  Id  i 
choice  between  the  benefits  of  tlm 
rule  and  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  n 
Khalif,  flui  the  old  evils,  be 
chooses  the  latter  without  hesita- 
tion. Here  we  may  find  the  dut 
to  Abdul's  recent  action  in  Egfpt 
It  was  not  because  of  a  ranoie 
strip  of  territory,  but  because  Pin- 
Islamism  appeals  to  every  griev- 
ance, and  teaches  every  Moslem  to 
turn  to  the  Khalif  for  redren.' 
The  Sultan,  the  writer  thinb, 
knows  very  well  what  he  is  dmng, 
even  though  we  do  not  «lw^ 
think:  so. 

No  other  European  power  offen  w 
wide  a  field  for  Fan-Islamic  actiritj 
as  the  British  Empire.  But  it  is  1^ 
no  means  exclusively  confined  to'  dw 
British  Empire.  The  French  do  not 
conceal  their  alarm  at  tbe  progreu 
which  it  has  made  in  their  posset- 
sions  in  North  Africa. 

No  sooner  has  Abdul  Hamid 
been  repressed  by  the  Briti^  on 
the  Egyptian  border,  than  he  be- 
gins worrying  the  French  in  tbr 
hinterland  of  Tunis.  The  writer'i 

'For  no  power  does'  Pan-Iilamisn 
constitute  so  ^eat  a  potential  danger 
as  for  the  British  Empire,  which  we 
ourselves  describe  with  our  usual 
heartedness  as  the  greatest  Mahomedan 
re  in  the  world, 

ase  which  has  a  very  different  meaning, 
one  which  no  one  understands  better 
the  Sultan  himself. 


THE    SINGLE-RAIL  SUSPENDED    RAILWAY. 


A  N  American  view  of  suspended  railways 
"^     is  given  by  Mr.  John  P.  F'ox  in  The 

fForU't  iVork  and  Play  (London).  He 
says  that  the  cry  everywhere  to-day  is  for 
subways  in  our  cities.  New  York  is  about 
to  spend  three  hundred  millions  on  construc- 
tion alone.  The  elevated  railway  as  it  has 
been  in  American  cities  is  "  dead." 

A  QUIET  "  ELEVATED  RAILWAY." 

Yet  Berlin,  twenty-five  years  ago,  con- 
structed an  elevated  railway,  with  solid  and 
ballasted  floor,  which  was  free  from  the  noise 
and  other  drawbacks  of  the  American  ele- 
vated railway.    The  Berlin  railway  is 


so  quiet  that  the  twopenny  service  in  Pullman 
csrs  has  made  property  go  up  in  value  instead  of 
down,  so  architectural  with  its  monumental  sta- 
tions and  richly  carved  pillar?  as  to  beautify  even 
some  of  the  pat  ace- lined  streets  of  the  German 
White  City.  Almost  hidden  by  trees  in  summer, 
the  graceful  arched  structure  is  called  the  um- 
brella of  Berlin,  and  under  its  water-tight  and 
light-colored  floor  tbe  children  play,  and  every 
one  finds  shelter  fi-ora  rain  and  snow  and  sum- 
mer sun.  The  railway  crosses  a  river  bridge, 
and  the  grass-bordered  walk  mergta  into  a 
i-aulted  cathedral  aisle,  the  steel  changing  to 
colored   br'ck.   enlivened  here  and  there   with 

Reverting  to  subways,  Mr.  Fox  refers  to 
die  heat  problem  which  they  create.    The 
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enormous  amount  of  electric  current  raises  the 
temperature  until  in  one  New  York  subway 
it  reached  95  degrees.  As  the  traflic  increases 
the  temperature  will  rise. 

FOR  CHEAPNESS  AND  LIGHTNESS. 

But  Mr.  Fox  announces,  beside  the  old 
elevated  railway  and  the  subway,  a  third 
alternative  which  he  considers  will  revolu- 
tionize urban  and  interurban  traffic.  Over 
a  river  in  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  a  railway 
was  devised  some  years  ago;  the  cars  hung 
from  a  single  rail ;  and  the  experiment  of  this 
eight-mile  line,  carefully  studied  and  tested, 
is  said  to  supply  the  key  to  our  city  traffic 
problems.  Compared  with  a  high-speed  sur- 
face railway,  the  suspended  car  need  weigh 
only  29  tons  instead  of  100  tons,  and  re- 
quires only  450  liorse-power  motors  instead 
of  from  1,000  to  3,000  horse-power.  The 
suspended  car  is  able  to  take  far  sharper 
curves  at  full  speed,  and  the  roadbed  costs 
very  much  less. 

When  the  high-speed  line  is  built  between 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  there  will  be  some  aston- 
ished railway  men  in  this  country — astonished 
because  we  have  failed  so  long  10  appreciate  Ihc 
immnse  value  for  passenger  transport  of  the 
suspended  principle  seen  in  our  cable-ways  and 
trolley  conveyors.  Bur  it  is  for  city  service  the 
suspended  type  of  elevated  railway  offers  the 
greatest  advantages,  too  startling  almost  for  be- 


lief, and  yet  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  ver- 
dict of  some  of  the  best  aulhoriies  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  First  of  all,  it  is  even  quieter 
than  a  surtacu  car.  It  costs  less  than  any  other 
elevated  type,  and  only  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  of 
what  a  subway  does.  It  can  be  built  with  no 
llooring  or  sirepefs  of  any  kind  to  shut  out  any 
light  or  collect  snow,  having  slender  girders  sup- 
ported by  grnccfiii  arches,  almost  hidden  by 
trees,  if  desired,  as  over  a  street  in  Elberfeld. 

FOR  SAFETY  AND  CO.MFORT. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  safest  railway  known. 

.\  car  w'th  twice  the  scats  of  a  surface  car  can 
be  run  at  twice  the  .'peed  for  half  the  cost,  there 
being  a  great  saving  in  weight,  especially  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  trucks.  Switching  can  be  so 
simplitied  that  local  and  e.xpress  trains  can 
change  tracks  or  cross  way  over  at  will,  without 

The  advantages  in  comfort  as  well  as  in 
safety  and  speed  are  said  to  be  very  great. 

The  people,  instead  of  having  10  ride  in  the 
dark  cellars  of  the  streets,  into  which  arc  drifting 
down  the  dirt  and  dust  of  ill-cleaned  highways, 
cin  be  up  where  they  can  see  without  dim  arti- 
ficial light  at  mid-day,  and  can  breathe  without 
the  help  of  ciwtly  fans.  The  unnatural  burying 
<if  passengers  in  heat  and  darkne.'^s  will  be  suc- 
ci-cded  by  llioro  ugh  fares  open  to  l-glil  from  top 
to  bottom  for  every  class  of  traffic.  Sewers, 
pipes,  and  wires  can  monopolize  the  ground  level 
undisturbed,  as  they  slionld.  An<l  future  needs 
of  traffic  can  he  cnet  without  such  overturnings 
oi  streets  as  the  past  has  seen. 


THE  BARMEN-ELDERFELD  SUSl'ENSION  RAILWAY. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
ROBERT    SCHUMANN   AFrER    FIl-TY    YEARS. 


It  is  fifty  years  since  the  death  of  Schu- 
mann, and  Eugen  Sachssc,  who  writes 
in  the  August  issue  of  IVeslermann,  thinks 
it  an  appropriate  moment  to  recall  the  chief 
incidents  of  Schumann's  h'fe,  and  to  con- 
sider what  significance  Schumann  and  his 
music  have  for  the  twentieth  century. 

MUSIC  VERSUS  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Schumann,  the  writer  says,  was  ever  a 
fighter.  From  his  earliest  daj's  his  whole 
bent   was  towards  music,   but   his   parents 


talcd  during   the   put  »umiuer.> 

were  not  musical,  and  the  atmosphere  of  his 
home  was  anything  but  musical.  When  his 
father  died,  his  mother  and  his  guardian 
were  opposed  to  music  as  a  profession,  and 
consequently  Schumann  went  to  Leipzig, 
nominally  studying  jurisprudence,  while  he 
worked  at  the  piano  under  the  tuition  of 
Fried  rich  Wieck,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
came a  sort  of  elder  brother  to  his  n-aster's 
daughter  Clara.  Then  he  tried  Heidelberg, 
but  there,  too,  he  found  music  more  inter- 
esting than  law,  and  at  last,  in  1830,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  obtained  his  mother's  con- 
sent to  be  a  musician  and  nothing  else.     He 


therefore  returned  to  Leipzig,  lived  wid> 
Wieck,  and  devoted  himself  henceforth  to  his 
heart's  desire. 

THE  LITTERATEUR. 

Having  seriously  injured  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand,  he  had  soon  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  virtuoso.  Undismayed, 
he  studied  musical  composition  and  took  up 
literary  work.  He  founded,  in  1834,  ^^' 
famous  Neae  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,  in  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  fight  the  musi- 
cal Philistines,  calling  themselves  in  conse- 
quence ■' DavidsbiJndler."  In  1838,  dissat- 
isfied with  the  success  of  the  paper,  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  edit  it  from  there,  but  the 
difficulties  connected  with  it  becoming  insu- 
perable, he  returned  to  Leipzig  the  following 
year,  and  from  1840  devoted  himself  to  com- 
position only. 

CLARA  WIECK. 

Contemporaneous  with  his  literary  work 
occurred  one  of  the  most  stirring' episodes  of 
his  life, — the  wooing  of  Clara  Wieck,  whom 
he  had  known  from  childhood.  When  he 
proposed  to  marry  her  in  1835  he  was  met 
by  unreasonable  and  stern  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  father,  who  said  he  had  devoted 
ten  years  to  the  musical  training  of  hi* 
daughter,  and  he  now  desired  to  re^  the 
regard  and  honors.  But  Clara  renuined 
faithful,  and  after  more  than  four  yean 
Schumann  eventually  obtained  ctmsent  to 
marry  her,  not  from  her  father,  however, 
but  from  a  legal  authority  at  Leipzig.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  September,  1840,  yet 
a  reconciliation  bet«cen  Wieck  and  hit 
daughter  was  not  effected  till  Christmas, 
1843. 

COMPOSITIONS. 

The  writer  describes  Schumann  as  a  di- 
vinely endowed  artist.  After  his  marriage 
he  developed  his  powers  in  other  depart- 
ments than  music  for  the  piano,  and  gave 
us  his  songs,  chamber  music,  symphonies,  etr. 
His  "  Faust,"  and  his  settings  of  songs  by 
Heine,  Geible,  Goethe,  RiJckert,  ChamisjO. 
and  even  Burns  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  In  England  and  AmBrica_  he 
won  special  recognition  by  his  setting  of 
I>ongfellow's  "  Luck  of  Edenhall  "  as  trans- 
lated by  Uhland;  his  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  a  work  for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  solo- 
ists; and  his  music  for  Byron's  "  Manfred," 
consisting  of  an  overture  and  fifteen  pieces. 
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Mobius,  who  has  written  a  pamphlet 
lumann's  last  illness,  suggests  that  the 
fate  which  overtook  the  composer  was 
nalty  of  genius,  but  surely  it  would  be 
ake  to  accept  any  such  notion.  Schu- 
was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  quiet  and 
;d,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  not  in  har- 
with  his  surroundings,  and  his  con- 
on  was  apt  to  be  monosyllabic. 
;h  always  of  a  melancholy  nature,  his 
noble  character.  Devoted  to  his  wife 
ill  of  admiration  for  her  artistic  gifts, 
s  faithfuS  to  his  friends  and  never  in 
vf  jealous  of  other  composers. 


His  most  disastrous  mistake  was  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  conductorship  at  Dtisscldorf. 
He  was  a  great  composer  but  no  conductor, 
and  his  unhappy  experiences  at  Diisseldorf 
soon  undermined  his  health.  He  died  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six,  and  is  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  at  Bonn.  Over  bis  grave,  now 
also  the  grave  of  his  wife,  is  a  simple  but 
beautiful  monument,  with  a  portrait  bust. 
On  either  side  is  an  angel,  representing  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  respectively,  while  at 
the  foot  a  female  figure,  resembling  his  wife, 
is  handing  him  a  laurel  wreath. 


OETRY,  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND   FUTURE,  IN  CURRENT 
MAGAZINE    LITERATURE. 


:>LLOW  the  gleam!"  exhorted  Ten- 
nyson.    "  Keep  ever  burning  the  di- 
re! "  cries  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

)w  many  religions  and  literatures  have  the 
led  fire  and  the  enkindling  God  been  ex- 
y  associated,  till  in  our  mind  the  "divine 
as  come  to  stand  for  the  divine  principle, 
ative  urge,  the  living  and  the  life-giving 
t ;  and  so  for  imagination,  for  genius, 
is  imagination  triumphantly  at  worKi 


BCHASD  WATSON   GIUieB. 


Mr.  Gilder  recently  delivered  an  impas- 
sioned oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gold- 
win  Smith  Hall  of  Humanities  at  Cornell 
University,  and  his  words  were  afterwards 
printed  in  the  Cornell  Alumni  Nnvs.  He 
by  no  means  shares  the  view  of  a  certain 
modern  scientist  to  the  eflect  that  the  im- 
agination of  the  greatest  men  of  science,  of 
the  Newtons  and  Laplaces,  is  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  the  Dantes  and  Shakes- 
peares,  or  that  the  prophecies  of  the  scien- 
tists imply  higher  faculties  than  the  imagina- 
tive inventions  of  the  great  poets.  On  this 
point  he  saj-s: 

Because  the  poet's  imaginative  symbols  con- 
tain fundamental  truths,  they  naturally  will  keep 
on  bein^  proved  and  reproved  by  the  successive 
discoveries  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  very  language  in  which  the  poet 
writes  may  pa^s  away,  by  no  means  proves,  as 
one  man  of  science  maintains,  that  the  poet's 
creation  is  less  exalted.  This  confounds  the 
greatness  of  the  laws  which  the  scientist  imagi- 
natively discovers,  with  the  act  of  discovery,  or 
inventive  prophecy  itself.  The  imaginative 
scientist  really  creates  nothing,  whereas  the 
imaginative  artist,  in  every  art,  does  truly  create; 
he  adds  to  the  world  of  cxisienceSj — according 
to  the  ancient  saying,  that  none  merits  the  name 
of  creator  save  God  and  the  Poet.  Keats's  list 
of  "  things  real,"  remember,  included  "  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  passages  of  Shakespeare." 
To  hold  thai  becau.se  the  language  of  Shakes- 
peare may  disappear  in  twenty  thousand  years, 
therefore  Shakespeare's  imagination  is  not  as 
pieat  as  Newton's,  is  the  same  as  to  hold  that  it 
IS  derogatory  to  the  genius  of  Michelanaelo  that 
all  his  painting  and  sculpture  might  be  brought 
into  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  place,  with  its 
contents,  destroyed,  along  with  St.  Peter's  and 
all  his  accomplishment  in  architecture! 

Himself   having   lived   very  near   to   his 
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ideals,  Mr.  Glider  concludes  his  exhortion  in 
lines  which  break  into  poetrv,  thus: 

He  who  hath  the  sacred  fire 
Hidden  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
It  shall  burn   him  clean  and  pure, 
Make  him  conquer,  make  endure. 
He  to  all  things  may  aspire. 
King  of  days,  and  souls,  and  arts. 
F'ailure,  fright  and  dumh  dismay 
Are  but  wings  upon  his  way. 
Imagination  and  desire 
Are  his  slaves  and  implements. 
Faiths  and  foul  calamities, 
And  the  eternal  ironies. 
Are  but  voices  in  his  choir. 

A  Plea  for  Passlona'e  Poetry 

A  noteworthy  utterance  of  the  sentiment 
which  has  come  to  prevail  to-day,  that  poetry 
has  no  longer  any  vital  hold  upon  life,  that  it 
is  mostly  second  class  and  seldom  rises  to 
great  heights,  is  found  in  a  brilliant  address 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  afterwards  printed 
in  the  Neirs  of  that  city.  Most  of  the  poetrv' 
to-day,  particularly  that  written  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Lewisohn  contends,  is  **  pale  and 
inconsequential,"  whereas  it  should  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  primitive  and  enduring  emo- 
tions. Its  bases  are  in  the  universal  pas- 
sions of  love,  grief,  and  suffering,  and  to 
wTite  great  poetry  one  must  feel  these  pas- 
sions intensely.  **  To  live  fearlessly  and 
fully,"  says  Mr.  Lewisohn,  "  is  the*  first 
condition  of  poetic  production.  .  .  .  To 
be  afraid  of  life  or  selfishly  and  narrowly 
concerned  for  the  immaculacy  of  one*s  own 
soul  is  fatal." 

Foreign  critics  have  more  than  once  accused 
our  literature  of  lacking  those  characteristics  of 
ample  imagination  and  primitive  strength  which 
our  peculiar  conditions  would  have  led  them  to 
expect.  They  note  with  wonder  that  our  tri- 
umphs,— the  works  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe,— ^are 
products  of  highly  sophisticated  literary  minds, 
that  our  average  poetry  and  fiction  are  mildly 
domestic,  distinctly  middle  class,  immutably 
careful  of  innumerable  proprieties!  These  for- 
eign gentlemen  are  often  given  to  supercilious- 
ness, and  in  our  perfectly  natural  and  indeed 
pioper  irritation  we  are  apt  to  plead  a  somewhat 
strident  "  not  guilty "  to  all  the  counts  of  the 
indictment.  And  the  policy  of  that  learned  his- 
torian of  American  literature,  who,  when  he  had 
conscientiously  stripped  successful  authors  of  any 
claim  to  erentness,  turned,  with  a  rel'ef  that 
rendered  him  almost  lyric,  to  the  stainless  in- 
tegrity of  their  private  lives,  is  at  once  pathetic 
and  amusing.  No  doubt  life  is  the  thing  of  su- 
preme import  and  literature  ;inly  one  of  its  va- 
rious fruits.  But  to  tell  ns  that  the  author  of 
mediocre  ooetry  was  a  good  husband  and  father, 
and  was  loyal  to  his  party,  is  to  expatiate  upon 
sheer  irrelevancies.  It  is  just  as  well,  then,  to 
acknowledge  quite  frankly  that  our  imaginative 


literature  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  mild,  bour- 
geois, and  proper. 

Nearly  all  Americans,  Mr.  Lewisohn  as- 
serts, are  "  afraid  of  life."  We  have  "  con- 
quered a  continent,  fought  splendid  and  des- 
perate wars,  built  bridges  and  railroads, 
given  laws,  and  established  freedom;"  but 
we  have  **  shunned  and  feared  the  element- 
ary phenomena  of  the  individual  life "  out 
of  which  great  poetry  springs.  To  illustrate 
this  great  quality  Mr.  Lewisohn  says: 

In  a  sense,  Lbngfellow  is  still  our  representa- 
tive poet.  He  appeals  to  nearly  all  Americans, 
and  much  of  his  work  is  undeniably  not  without 
sweetness  and  charm.  But  there  is  one  aspect 
under  which  he  strikes  me  as  very  nearly  incred- 
ible. To  him  came  in  the  course  of  the  years, 
not  indeed  any  surprising  catastrophes  of  ma- 
terial fortune,  but  in  fullest  measure  all  things 
that  are  of  the  essence  of  life.  He  loved  twice 
and  was  twice  marred ;  he  lost  his  first  wife 
suddenly  and  in  a  foreign  land,  and  not  in  all 
his  work  will  you  once  hear  the  intenser  utter- 
ance of  a  man's  love  or  grief.  His  religion, 
beautiful  and  sincere,  is  subdued  and  colorless. 
He  has  neither  the  mystic's  adoration,  nor  the 
samt's  impassioned  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
will. 

Literature  In  Democracies  ard  Aristoc- 
racies 

Is  the  creator  of  literature — either  prose 
or  verse — bound  by  artistic  considerations 
alone,  or  should  he  regard  also  the  social  in- 
fluences and  implications  of  his  work?  Docs 
the  practice  of  literary  art  give  him  who 
practices  it  exemption  from  the  conventional 
ethical  standards?  These  two  questions  are 
again  raised  by  Prof.  A.  Schinz,  in  an  essay 
on  "  Literature  and  the  Moral  Code,"  in 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  The 
problem  is  essentially  that  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween '*  art  for  art's  sake  "  and  art  consider- 
ered  as  "a  means  to  an  end."  Broadly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  former  ideal 
is  upheld  by  Latin  races,  while  the  latter  is 
followed  in  Anglo-Saxon  practice. 

This  problem,  Professor  Schinz  reminds 
us,  is  a  modern  one, — a  product  of  democ- 
racy. The  freedom  of  literary  expression 
was  never  seriously  challenged  by  society  at 
large  as  long  as  education  was  the  privilege 
of  the  few  and  literature  could  not  hope  to 
become  popular  with  the  masses.  Literary 
freedom  was  sometimes  challenged  in  the  in- 
terests of  dogma  and  authorit>s  but  the  mod- 
ern tyranny  is  th^t  exercised  by  democratic 
public  opinion,  which  at  its  best  is  apt  to  be 
narrow,  and  which  (in  tb**  words  of  the  edi- 
torial comment  of  the  Dial  on  Professor 
Schinz's  article),  "representing  only  the 
average  thought  of  multitudes  of  common- 
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place  minds,  is  little  likely  to  be  either  liberal 
or  truly  enlightened."  In  his  discussion  of 
this  problem,  Professor  Schinz  points  out 
that  it  has  been  solved  in  essentially  different 
ways  by  Latin  and  English  practice.  He 
takes  France  and  America  for  his  typical 
cases,  alleging  that  what  is  said  of  these  two 
countries  is  fairly  applicable  to  other  com- 
munities of  the  same  racial  character. 

In  America  there  is  held  to  be  only  one 
general  public,  while  in  France  this  unity 
does  not  exist.  There  is  more  than  one  pulv 
lic. 

That  is,  the  intellectual  ilite  which  created  the 
French  literature  of  the  period  preceding  the 
Revolution  has  conserved  its  tradition  ever  since, 
refusing  to  temporize  with  the  democratic  de- 
mand for  popular  Iterature.  To  realize  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  one  has  only  to  note 
how  the  line  of  succession  is  continued  from- 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  and  Beaumarchais,  over  to 
our  own  time  through  such  men  as  Chenier, 
Beyle,  Mcrimee,  Flauhert,  and  Leconte  de  Lisle. 
Similarly,  one  might  note  the  Italian  series  which 
includes  Alfieri,  Manzoni,  Carducci,  and  even 
d'Annunzio.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England  the 
surrender  to  democracy  was  fairly  complete  by 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  surrender 
which  the  solitary  isolation  of  Landor  strongly 
emphasizes,  while  America  never  had  an  aristo- 
cratic literary  tradition  for  democracy  to  attack. 

During  almost  all  the  Victorian  age  of 
English  literature,  writers  in  general  sub- 
mitted to  the  censorship  of  an  uneducated 
public,  choosing  only  such  subjects,  and 
treating  them  only  in  such  ways,  as  would 
prove  acceptable  to  the  masses.  This  re- 
sulted in  English  "  cant,"  which  has  become 
a  by-word  on  the  Continent.  To  quote 
Professor  Schinz  further: 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  in  trying  to  keep  from  the 
masses  ideas  which  are  not  generally  understood, 
admit  the  existence  of  a  sphere  of  thought  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  general  public.  They 
thereby  concede  the  value  of  an  independent 
elite.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  higher  literature  in  France,  and 
write  about  its  papers  and  periodicals.  But  an 
unexpected  result  is  that  in  this  way  the  litera- 
ture for  the  Slite  in  France  is  brought  before  the 
genera]  public  in  America. — for  which  it  was  not 
intended  and  is  not  suitable.  Hence  the  severe 
judgments,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  which 
are  passed  upon  products  of  French  literature. 
Such  criticism  would  be  right  only  if  these  works 
had  hetn  meant  for  the  general  public. 

In  concluding  his  comment,  the  editor  of 
the  Dial  says: 

When  we  think  of  all  the  restrictions  that  the 
nineteenth  century  ha.s  imposed  upon  English 
and  American  literature  in  the  name  of  morality, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere in  which  our  poets  and  novelists  have  for 
the  most  pert  been  forced  to  do  their  work,  we 


cannot  help  feeling  that  the  French  have  chosen 
the  better  path,  despite  the  licentious  excesses 
that  have  marked  its  pursuit.  For  by  means  of 
liberty  alone,  even  although  attended  by.  license, 
is  ethical  advancement  possible;  and  who  will 
contend  that  the  Englisb-spealcin^  world  has 
yet  reached  an)rthing  like  finality  m  its  ethical' 
standards  ? 

I8  There   a   Revival   of  "Intimate   and 
Familiar"  Poetry. 

The  literary  critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  M.  Rene  Doumic,  believes  that 
there  is  real  evidence  that  the  poets  of  the 
world  are  forsaking  the  "  nebulous  word 
exercises "  and  returning  to  the  poetry 
of  intimate,  familiar,  personal  life.  We 
shall  soon  see  the  end,  he  believes, 
of  the  symbolists,  the  impressionists, 
and  the  decadents,  those  versifiers  who 
take  interest  only'  in  abstractions  and 
hair  splitting  and  regard  no  one  but  them- 
selves. The  French  poets  of  to-day  (he 
names  Emile  Despax,*  Gauthier-Ferricres, 
Fernand  Gregh,  Louis  Mercier,  and  Abel 
Bonnard,  are  evincing  a  notable  sincerity  and 
love  for  the  familiar  fundamental  human 
facts  so  long  neglected  by  "  the  poets  of  in- 
tellectual gymnastics."  "  The  winter  land- 
scape, a  March  sky,  an  April  evening,  a 
midsummer  night,  the  languor  of  autumn, — 
these  can  be  treated  quite  differently  than 
the  impressionists  have  done."  Human  pas- 
sion, •wisdom,  modesty, — these  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  new  poets. 

Three  Amerloan  Poets  of  To-Day 

Are  there  no  spiritual  descendants  of 
Walt  Whitman?  If  so,  where  are  they  to- 
day? One  of  the  yoimger  American  poets, 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  tells  us  that: 

We  do  not  read  him  very  much  to-day, . 

His  piercing  and  eternal  cadence  rings 

Too  pure  for  us, — too  powerfully  pure, 

Too  lovingly  triumphant  and  too  Urge: 

But  there  are  some  that  hear  him,  and  they  know 

That  he  shall  sing  to-morrow  for  all  men, 

And  that  all  time  shall  listen. 

Elaborating  this  theme  (in  an  article  in 
the  September  Atlantic,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  in  these  pages).  Miss  May 
Sinclair  observes: 

If  ever  a  man  had  a  message  to  the  youth  of 
his  country  that  man  was  Whitman.  If  America 
was  ever  to  bring  forth  American  poets,  of  that 
temper  they  were  to  be.  First  of  all,  they  were 
to  create  a  new  form  for  the  new  spirit;  new 
rhythms  and  no  rhymes. 

It  is  very  natural,  this  writer  continues, 
that  such  a  gospel  proved  a  blessed  relief  to 
the  young  poet  who  heard  it  for  the  first 
time. 
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Never  again  in  your  life  to  have  to  think  of 
a  rhyme  to  God.  And  yet  to  be  a  poet,  a  great 
poet.  And  never  to  have  to  bother  about  your 
subject,  but  to  plunge  your  arms  elbow  deep  into 
the  bran-pie  of  the  universe,  and  whatever  you 
drew  you  drew  a  prize,  for  you  could  make  a 
poem  out  of  it.  For  the  poetry  was  there,  star- 
ing you  quite  rudely  in  the  face  till  you  recog- 
nized it.  here,  there,  everywhere.  There  was  no 
top  or  bottom  to  that  subject;  whichever  end  it 
chose  to  sit  on,  it  was  always  right  side  up. 
Never  in  the  history  of  literature  was  such  a 
rich  prospect  offered  to  the  tyro  on  such  easy 
tenns. 

How  is  it  that  Walt  Whitman  has  abso- 
lutely no  following  among  the  young  poets 
of  to-day?    For,  says  Miss  Sinclair: 

The  young  American  poets  of  to-day  are,  as 
far  as  form  goes,  anything  but  revolutionary; 
they  are  the  born  aristocrats  of  literature  careful 
or"  form,  and  fastidious  to  a  fault  in  their  choice 
of  language.  So  far  from  being  "Sansculottes," 
they  are  most  particular  about  the  arrangement 
of  their  draperies,  many  of  them  oref erring  the 
classic  mode  to  any  other.  They  refuse  to  be 
hail  fellow  well  met  with  every  subject,  and  are 
aware  of  the  imperishable  value  of  selection. 

The  three  poets  who  stand  out,  either  in 
individuality  or  special  strength  of  their  art, 
in  this  country,  to-day,  says  Miss  Sinclair, 
are  William  Vaughn  Moody,  Edwin  Arl- 
ington Robinson,  and  Ridgely  Torrence. 

They  are  all  three  rich  in  imagination,  but  Mr. 
Moody  is  distinguished  by  his  mastery  of  tech- 
nique; Mr.  Robinson  by  his  psychological  vision, 
his  powerful  human*  quality ;  Mr.  Torrence  by 
his  immense,  if  as  yet  somewhat  indefinite, 
promise.  The  three  are  so  d'ffer^nt  in  kind  that 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  any  standard  of 
comparison  lut  for  this  happy  idea  of  Walt 
Whitman.  They  are  alike  in  their  difference 
from  him  in  their  care  for  the  things  he  scorned, 
their  scorn  for  his  indiscrim  nate  ransacking  of 
creation.  They  find  that,  after  all,  existence 
needs  a  deal  of  editing.  For  existence  is  not 
life,  any  more  than  fact  is  truth.  "Beauty  is 
truth  truth  beauty," — that  is  all  they  ever  knew 
or  that  they  care  to  know.  They  are  one,  too, 
in  their  detachment. — an  attitude  remarkable  in 
poets  1  ke  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Torrence,  so 
plastic  to  the  lyric  impulse.  They  have  avoided 
personal  oathos.  and  in  all  their  works  you  will 
not  find  the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  imperturb- 
able and  indestructible  ME.  How  different  from 
Walt  Whitman! 

Mr.  Moody's  poetry,  this  writer  con- 
tinues, shows  him  to  be  "  the  sincere  lover  of 
his  country,  passionately  critical  of  her  be- 
havior and  her  mood."  He  is  "  an  exile  in 
New  York,  hungering  for  the  beautiful  and 
spiritual  lands."  The  writer  highly  praises 
his  stately  style,  which  she  characterizes  as 
a  "  pageantry  of  Shelley  phrases  embroid- 
ered upon  purple."  He  is  the  poet  of  reac- 
tion   and    revolt, — reaction     "  against    the 


tendencies  of  his  time,  revolt  against  the  ma- 
terial immensities." 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  poet  of  another  world 
and'another  spirit.  His  verse  consists  largdy 
of  lyrics  and  ballads,  although  there  are 
psychological  dramas  and  other  dramatic 
poems.     His  message  is: 

Be  true  to  the  truth  that  lies  nearest  to  you; 
true  to  God,  if  you  have  found  Him;  true  to 
man;  true  to  yourself;  true,  if  you  know  no 
better  truth,  to  your  primal  instincts;  but  at 
any  cost,  be  true. 

As  for  Mr.  Torrence,  he  has  achieved  ex- 
cellently, but  he  has  not  yet  found  himself 
or  his  place  in  literature.  The  following 
lines,  in  frank  imitation  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
arc  quoted  to  show  his  quality : 

Yes,  he  that  wove  the  skein  of  Stars 
and  ooured  out  all  the  seas  that  arc 

Is  Wheel  and  Spinner  and  the  Flax, 
and  Boat  and  Steersman  and  the  Star. 

What!  doubt  the  Master  Workman's  hand 
because  my  fleshly  ills  increase? 

No ;  for  there  still  remains  one  chance 
that  I  am  not  His  Masterpiece. 

•  •••«••• 

Though  man  or  angel  judge  my  life 

and  read  it  like  an  open  scroll, 
And  weigh  my  heart,  I  have  a  judge 

more  just  than  any, — ^my  own  soul. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  concludes  Miss  Sinclair, 
how  far  these  young  poets  of  America  arc 
American. 

The  influence  of  the  Old  World  is  felt  in  the 
very  fiber  of  their  verse;  their  music  is  broken 
by  echoes  and  airs  from  the  music  of  the  Old 
World's  masters.  They  are  standing  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways,  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  old 
and  new,  uncertain  of  themselves  for  very  youth. 

The  Power  of  Bible  Poetry. 

"  The  most  striking  single  phenomenon  in 
all  the  history  of  literature," — this,  says  J. 
H.  Gardiner  (writing  in  the  September  At- 
lantic) y  is  the  only  way  to  characterize  "  the 
persistence  of  the  power  of  appeal  of  the 
Old  Testament."  This  writer  analyzes  in 
detail  this  appeal  of  Bible  poetry  and  en- 
deavors to  account  for  its  persistence.  The 
chief  reasons,  he  declares,  are  "  the  concrete- 
ness  of  the  language,  the  strong  rhythm  and 
music  of  the  style,  and  the  underl3ring  in- 
tensity of  feeling."  In  addition  to  those  in- 
herent qualities,  we  must  not  forget  the  men- 
tal qualities  of  the  translators  of  our  author- 
ized editions. 

We  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  is 
throbbing  w'th  the  earnestness  of  the  great  men 
who  in  the  stress  of  the  Reformation,  when  Eng- 
land was  struggling  free  from  the  Church  ef 
Rome,  wrought  out  their  translations  of  tbe 
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Scriptures.  The  free  translation  and  drcalation 
of  the  Bible  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
men  who  took  part  in  it;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  until  the  very  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  even  the  beginning  of 
James's,  before  the  struggle  against  the  Church 
of  Rome  ended  in  an-  assured  victory  for  the 
forces  of  Protestantism.  All  through  the  eighty 
years  in  which  the  Authorized  Version  was  com- 
ing to  its  final  form  men  were  stirred  to  the 
dei>ths  of  their  souls  by  questions  of  religjon 
which  turned  ultimately  on  the  free  possession 
and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Moreover,  this 
was  a  period  in  which  all  writine  was  musical, 
and  all  writers  seem  to  have  had  the  magical 
power  of  adding  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
the  rich  and  flowing  melody  which  clothed  them 
with  the  deeper  and  pervasive  meaning  of  the 
emotions.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  book  written  in 
the  sixteenth  century  which  shows  any  relation 
to  the  bare  and  jolting  style  of  so  many  of  our 
books  to-day.  To  the  original  translators  and  to 
the  revisers  who  followed  them  we  owe  the 
transfer  of  the  strong  and  moving  rhythm  of  the 
Hebrew  into  English,  and  the  enriching  of  it 
with  the  varied  but  subdued  music  which  gives 
our  Bible  its  capacity  of  expressing  the  deep 
thoughts  of  the  soul. 

The  great  secret,  perhaps,  of  the  power 
of  Hebrew  literature  over  our  souls,  says 
Mr.  Gardiner,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
in  dead  earnest. 

There  is  no  play-acting  here.  When  one  sees 
or  reads  Hamlet,  or  Macbeth,  or  King  Lear,  one 
ib  absorbed  in  the  distress  and  suffering;  but  al- 
ways behind  the  absorption  is  the  sense  of  de- 
tachment from  real  aftairs.  Unconsciously  we 
feel  that  we  can  afford  to  take  part  by  imagi- 
nation in  the  suffering,  because  after  all  it  is  not 
real.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  one  must  remember  that  it 
is  always  real.  The  sufferings,  or  the  joy.  or  the 
faith  are  the  experience  of  real  men  uttering 
forth  the  depths  of  their  soul.  Their  poetry  had 
always  the  direct  and  practical  purpose  of  un- 
burdening real  feeling :  there  is.  no  make-believe 
here. 

8om«  Notttwortby  Recent  Verse. 

In  his  review  of  recently  written  poetry, 
in  the  Did,  William  Morton  Payne  quotes 
from  Reginald  Fanshawe's  ''  Corydon,  an 
Elegy  in  Memory  of  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Oxford  "  to  illustrate  the  poet's  "  high  seri- 
ousness and  power  of  ripe  reflection  on  the 
deeper  nfeaningss  of  art  and  life/^  the  fol- 
lowing: 

He  saw  life  brdcen,  but  with  steady  smile. 

Which  is  the  mask  of  men  that  only  weep, 
Facing  gray  shadows,  stooped  not  to  beguile 

Clear  courage  with  drugged  dreams,  or  pur- 
chase sleep 
Painless  for  hatmting  inward  hurt,  too  deep, 

Ah  me!  for  song's  redemption.    If  but  part 
He  saw,  and  would  too  lightly  overleap 

Time  8  deep^et  boundaries,  buoyed  bv  airy  art. 
For  his  poor  visioii's  flaw  he  paid  a  broken  heart 


Mr.  Payne  believes  that  the  "  graceful 
and  delicate  fanc>%  combined  with  sober  re- 
flections of  riper  years,"  illustrated  by  J. 
Henry  Wallis  in  his  recent  book  of  verses 
entitled  "  The  Cloud  Kingdom "  is  finely 
illustrated  in  the  following  poem  entitled 
"  The  Sparrow." 

Among  the  carven  images 

On  God's  great  house  of  prayer, 
A  statue  of  the  Virgin  is. 

And  our  dear  Lord  is  there. 
Close  to  his  Mother  does  he  lie, 

And  answers  her  caress 
With  loving  little  hands  that  try 

Against  her  cheek  to  press. 

A  circling  anrcolc  has  He. 

To  tell  His  name  to  all ; 
A  circling  aureole  has  She 

Round  her  brows  virginal; 
And  on  this  circlet  that  She  has 

A  sparrow's  nest  is  made 
Of  hay  and  straw  and  stalks  of  grass 

From  street  and  close  conveyed. 

It  seems  as  though  that  nest  was  there 

That  He  might  look  on  it, 
For  always  is  He  gazing  where 

The  mother-bird  does  sit. 
And  should  her  little  fledglings  fall, 

Most  surely  will  He  know; 
And  of  His  love  which  blesseth  all 

Some  comfort  will  bestow. 

The  mystic  dove  broods  over  them ; 

And  Angel-faces  shine 
Around  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 

Above  the  Babe  divine. 
.\bout  are  fiends  with  mouths  awry 

And  twisted  faces  wild; 
But  safe  from  them  the  nest  is  by 

The  Mother  and  her  Giild. 

The  sparrows  fly  into  the  street 

'Mid  turmoil,  s:n,  and  shame; 
Unheeded  by  the  crowds  they  meet. 

Who  care  not  whence  they  came ; 
Who  know  not  of  the  nest  that  is 

In  the  Angel-land  above, 
Beside  the  Holy  Presences, 

Beneath  the  brooding  Dove. 

But  it  may  be  that  unto  some 

Who  love  each  living  thing, 
And  smile  to  sec  the  sparrows  come, 

A  happy  thought  they  bring. 
And  as  to  their  high  home  they  go, 

A  child  with  upward  glance 
May  see  their  nest,  and  her  face  glow 

With  Heavenly  radiance. 

He  quotes,  also,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole's 
"  Building  of  the  Organ  "  to  show  the  fine 
imagination  and  stately  movement  of  this 
poet. 

Hark !  like  a  golden  thread  of  sound  aerial 
A  plaintive  cadence  from  the  Organ  steals; 

It  trembles,  rises,  floats  away  ethereal! 
The  Soul  in  silent  prayer  devoutly  kneels  1 
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Then  comes  a  chanjjje :  a  crash  of  chords  rolls 
thundering 
And  shakes  the  windows  in  their  leaded  panes ; 
It  thrills  the  throng  who  listen  breathless-won- 
dering. 
To  hear  the  splendour  of  the  sequent  strains. 

From  out  the  chaos  of  the  weird  prophetical 
Emerges  like  the  crystal  Light  of  Life 

A  fervid  theme,  spontaneous,  poetical, 
That   «^ings   of   strenuous   Victory   won    from 

Strife. 

With  deeper  tones  the  same  great  theme  euphon- 
ious 
Ensues  enmesht  in  woof  of  woven  sounds. 
Thus  grows   the   Fugue;   a    splendid   web   har- 
monious 
With  a  whole  world  of  Beauty  in  its  bounds. 

Miss  Louise  Morgan  Sill,  the  sale  of 
whose  latest  book  of  poems,  "  In  Sun  and 
Shade,"  has  been  referred  to  as  an  evidence 
that  there  is  ''no  modern  slump  in  poetry," 
has  written  "  no  more  representative  poem  " 
than  the  following: 

Soft  air,  soft  fountains,  warmed  with  sun 

And  thrilling  to  their  pverflow^ 
Where  red  and  white  the  marbles  gleam, 
And  mouldVing  lions  crouch  and  dream 

Of  deeds  forgotten  long  ago. 

And  near  lived  Juliet, — passionate 
With  love  and  sorrow, — neither  child 

Nor  woman,  beautiful  and  doomed     ... 

What    showers   of   almond-buds   have   bloomed 
Since  love  that  loya!  soul  beguiled ! 

Now,  where  she  dwelt,  gay  dancers  turn 

With  tripping  steps  to  a  guitar. 
Oblivious  of  the  spirit  sweet 
Who  haunts  the  garden  and  the  street. 

Or  trims  her  lamp  in  yonder  star. 

Yet  what  are  marbles,  rich  and  worn, 

And  what  is  all  Verona's  pride 
Of  pompous  power  and  holy  art 
To  that  enraptured,  tragic  heart 

That  lived  for  love  and  for  love  died? 

Lilt  of  guitar  and  fountain's  song. 
Your  music  haunts  me,  and  the  breath 

Of  almond-blossoms  brings  to  me 

Verona's  fragrant  memory 
Of  love  that  died  and  smiled  at  death. 

One  of  the  finest  of  Clinton  Scollard*s  re- 
cent verse  is  his  tribute  (in  Munsey's)  to 
the  sea  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  en- 
titled "A  Sek  Thrall": 

The  murmur  and  the  moaning  of  the  sea. 

They  master  me ; 

I  am  the  serf  of  sound, 

Bondslave  to  aural  beauty  grave  or  gay ; 

Happy  to  be  so  bound, 

I  hang  upon  the  lyric  tides  that  sway 

Night's  swimming  satellite  of  ice  and  fire 

Compacted,  and  although  I  flee  away. 

Upon  the  falcon  pinions  of  desire, 

Into  the  wood's  most  secret  sanctuary, 


Or  hide  amid  the  mountain's  mightiest  rocks, 

Where,  in  a  mood  maniacal,  the  wind 

Mouths  like  old  doddering  Lear,  and  mocks  and 

mocks 
At  all  of  lower  earth,  I  may  not  find 
Escape   from  those   vast   fugues   that   veer  and 

vary 
As  do  the  moods  and  mazes  of  the  mind. 
Yea,  I  am  thrall  complete 
(Finding  the  thraldom  sweet) 
To  thee,  to  tlicc, 

0  all-embracing  and  most  sovereign  sea! 

Bliss  Carman  has  done  a  noble  thing  in 
reminding  us  that  the  American  thrush  is 
as  deserving  as  the  English  lark  of  poets' 
tribute.  He  pays  this  tribute  in  the  follow- 
ing, which  he  has  called  "  Pan  in  the  Cats- 
kills": 

They  say  that  he  is  dead,  and  now  no  more 
The  reedy  syrinx  sounds  among  the  hills, 

When  the  long  summer  heat  is  on  the  land. 

But  1  have  heard  the  Catskill  thrushes  sing. 

And  therefore  am  incredulous  of  death,. 

Of  pain  and  sorrow  and  mortality. 

In  those  blue  caiions,  deep  with  hemlock  shade, 
In  sol  tudes  of  twilight  or  of  dawn, 

1  have  been  rapt  away  from  time  and  care 
By  the  enchantment  of  a  golden  strain 
As  pure  as  ever  pierced  the  Thracian  wild. 
Filling  the  listener  with  a  mute  surmise. 

At  evening  and  at  morning  I  have  gone 
Down  the  cool  trail  between  the  beech-tree  boles. 
And  heard  the  haunting  music  of  the  wood 
Ring  through  the  silence  of  the  dark  ravine, 
Flooding  the  earth  with  beauty  and  with  joy 
And  all  the  ardors  of  creation  old. 

And  then  within  my  pagan  heart  awoke 
Remembrance  of  far-off  and  fabled  years 
In  the  untarnished  sunrise  of  the  world. 
When  clear-eyed  Hellas  in  her  rapture  heard 
A  slow  mysterious  piping  wild  and  keen 
Thrill  through  her  vales,  and  whispered,  "  It  is 
Fan : " 


forth  by 
Joaquin 
home  in 
after  the 
the  Sun- 


Among  the  finest  things  called 
the  calamity  to    San    Francisco    is 
Miller*s   impressions   as   from   his 
Oakland  he  saw  the  city  burning 
earthquake.    The  poem  appeared  in 
set  Magazine, 

Such  darkness,  as  when  Jesus  died! 

Then  sudden  dawn  drave  all  before. 
Two  wee  brown  tomtits,  terrified, 

Flashed  through  my  open  cottage  door; 
Then  instant  out  and  off  again 
And  left  a  stillness  like  to  pain, — 
Such  stillness,  darkness,  sudden  dawn 

I  never  knew  or  looked  upon! 

Th's  ardent.  Occidental  dawn 

Dashed  San  Francisco's  streets  with  gold. 
Just  gold  and  gold  to  walk  upon, 

As  he  of  Patnios  sang  of  old. 
And  still,  so  still,  her  streets,  her  steeps, 
As  when  some  great  soul  silent  weeps ; 
And  oh,  that  gold,  that  gold  that  lay 
Beyond,  above  the  tarn,  brown  bay! 
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len  a  bolt,  a  jolt,  a  chill, 
Mother  Earth  seemed  as  afraid; 

instant  all  again  was  still, 

;  that  my  cattle  from  the  shade 
they  had  sought  firm   rooted  clay, 

forth  loud  lowing,  glad  and  gay, 

leep  in  grasses  to  rejoice 

.11  was  well,  with  trumpet  voice. 

)  yon  city— darkness,  dust, 

1  martial  men  in  sw  ft  array, 

smoke,  then  flames,  then  great  guns  thrust 

leaven.  as  if  pots  of  clay, — 

Iral,  temple,  palace,  tower, — 

ndred  wars  in  one  wild  hour ! 

:ill  ^he  smoke,  the  flame,  the  guns, 

iteous  wail  of  little  ones! 

ad  flame  climbed  the  costly  steep, 
man,  defiant,  climbed  the  flame, 
battles  where  the  torn  clouds  keep! 
it  deeds  of  glory  in  God's  name ! 
sons  of  giants, — giants,  yea, — 
irdless  lad  or  veteran  gray, 
'arathon  nor  Waterloo 
men  so  daring,  dauntless,  true. 

days,  three  nights,  three  fearful  days 
leath,  of  flame,  of  dynamite, 
d's  house  thrown  a  thousand  ways; 
fxi  east  by  day,  blown  west  by  night. — 
:ht?    There  was  no  n'ght.    Nay,  nay, 
loulish  flame  lit  nights  that  lay 
led  down  between  this  first,  last  day. 
;hose  nights  were  burned  away ! 


And  jealousies  were  burned  away. 

And  burned  were  city  rivalries. 
Till  all,  white  cresccntmg  the  bay. 

Were  one  harmonious  hive  of  bees. 
Behold  the  bravest  battle  won ! 
The  City  Beautiful  begun: 
One  solid  San  Francisco,  one. 
The  fairest  sight  beneath  the  sun. 

Among  verse  with  pure  literature  for  its 
subject,  there  is  an  especially  noteworthy 
series  of  six  sonnets  on  Shakespeare's  heror 
ines  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Outlook,  The 
poet,  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  W.  Stubbs, 
dean  of  Ely,  gives  us  the  following  on  Mi- 
randa of  "  The  Tempest  " : 

O  most  admired  Miranda !  peerless  maid. 
All  child  in  wonder's  sweet  simplicity, 
Brave  eyes,  like  water  flashing  back  the  sky, 
Blue  and  translucent :  here  in  this  island  glade 
A  very  queen  to  him  thy  father  bade 
By  Ariel's  magic  to  thy  feet   that  he 
With  tr  bute  of  his  crown  might  dower  thee, 
And  Prosper's  wrongs  through  Love  should  thus 

be  paid. 
O   brave   new    world,    transformed    by    Love's 
strong  power 
To  work  such  miracles !  yea,  in  Love's  name 
Let  lovers  all — ^where'er  their  Fortunate 
Isle,— 
Still  cry  "  Ameri !  '  upon  that  golden  hour 
When  Ferdinand  her  prince  and  lover  came. 
Drawn    to    the    wonder    of    Miranda's 
smile. 


"  INDUSTRY "  OF   LETTERS  AT   THE    DAWN    OF   THE 

TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 


^ILL  we  shall  have  taught  them  how 
to  read,  one  salient  superiority  of 
7S  over  men  will  remain  in  the  fact 
he  former  do  not  produce  literature. 
)t  doing  so,  they  escape  many  annoy- 

such  as  the  weary  quest  for  rare  ad- 
s,  writer's  cramp,  cerebral  anemia  and 
waits  in  editorial  ante-chambers."  So 
M.  Henri  d'Almeras  in  the  Revue 
'ale  (Brussels).  This  exordium  is  in 
ig  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  article, 
neral  trend  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
»homania  "  and  "  rhetorica  morbus  " 
Tiong  the  most  malignant  diseases  of 

and  are  comparable  in  all  their  symp- 
to  the  mental  vices  which  characterize 
md  idiots.    Says  M.  d*Almeras: 

r  is  this  dangerous  folly,  which  we  term 
crary  vocation,  produced  and  developed? 
s  of  families,  who  generally  deplore  the 
re  mafniy,  through  their  own  imprudence 
»tiiig  their  children,  responsible.  A  spoilt 
vrhose  vacuous  expressions  and  infantile 


nonsense  are  repeated  to  family  friends,  soon 
becomes  infected,  once  he  reaches  the  age  of  dis- 
^cretion,  with  the  notion  that  he  is  not  as  other 
children  of  men.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty,  he  serves  his  apprenticeship  in  "  Letters  ** 
by  devouring  all  the  poetry  and  prose  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on.  When  he  receives  his  degree,  he 
is  prepared  to  perform  the  most  wonderful  men- 
tal gymnast'cs  in  literature,  producing  a  variety 
of  styles  imitated  from  great  authors,  with  the 
object  of  demonstrat'ng  what  he  can  do.  He  is 
everybody  except  himself.  Once  he  appears  in 
print,  he  adopts  the  literary  pose  and  manner, 
allows  his  hair  to  grow  long,  affects  certain  im- 
posing gestures  and  is  proud  of  a  peculiar 
**  romanticism "  in  his  way  of  dressing.  Thus* 
one  will  recognize  among  a  crowd  of  modem 
literary  youths. — about  to  arrive. — certain  dis- 
tinct and  unmistakable  mannerisms  which  be- 
long to  distingu'shed  men  of  letters  who  have 
long  since  come  into  their  own.  The  vulgar, 
boastful  journalist  is  in  certain  respects  the 
"non-com"  of  literature,  just  as  the  esthete  is 
its  pontiff.  No  more  destructive  being  exists 
than  this  latter,  before  whose  ruthless  criticism 
even  the  most  sacrosanct  names  must  give  wa^. 
.  .  .  It  would  be  as  well  if  young  men  m 
setting  out  on  the  thorny  paths  of  literature 
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would  learn  the  lesson  that  the  path  of  medio- 
crity assures  a  greater  financial  success  than  the 
more  arduous  road  of  classicism.  No  young 
writer  should  be  discouraged.  With  patience 
he  will  in  the  end  find  his  public,  no  matter  how 
barren  he  may  be  in  style,  ideas  and  taste,  for 
the  public  no  longer  exercises  discrimination 
and  is  generally  about  up  to  the  standard  of  what 
it  adm'res.  .  .  .  Modesty,  above  all,  is  the 
most  dangerous  quality  a  debutant  can  be  af- 
fected with,  since  it  paralyzes  all  his  efforts  and 
deprives  him  of  those  rewards  which  fall  so 
easily  to  the  aspirant  who  is  well  equipped  with 
effronterv  and  the  ability  to  advertise  himself. 
To  the  colossal  vanity  of  modem  writers  must 
be  added  the  gift  of  salesmanship,  the  art  of 
palming  off  a  manuscript,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
inestimable  self-confidence  which  enables  the 
m.ost  ignorant  to  avow  himself  competent  to 
undertake  the  highest  kind  of  work.  .  .  . 
If  you  will  take  my  advice,  youn^  writer,  here  it 
is:  be  mediocre, — cleverly  mediocre, — and  you 
will  gain  both  money  and  a  public. 

In  the  same  review,  M.  Henri  Davignon, 
in  the  course  of  an  article  entitled  "  Litera- 
ture and  Honest  Folk,"  questions  whether 
the  modern  "  public  "  attributed  to  any  given 


author  is  an  artificial  or  genuine  one.  In  his 
opinion  honest  folk  no  longer  exist  in  regard 
to  literature.    He  says: 

Having  lost  their  influence  upon  writers  and 
their  worics,  they  have  forfeited  their  right  to 
existence.  They  have  no  further  say  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  criterion,  but  assist  at  the  triumph 
of  fantasy  and  fashion,  powerless  and  speech- 
less. The  truth  is  that  the  public  and  the  au- 
thors have  broken  off  an  alliance  which  was 
profitable  to  both,  the  result  being  that  there  is 
now  no  such  thing  as  a  literary  standard.  The 
only  gauge  as  to  the  value  of  a  literary  work  to- 
day is  the  sociolop^ical  interest  it  possesses  lor 
the  public,  and.  this  being  so,  the  marKbt  is  for- 
ever flooded  with  works  in  which  the  question 
of  divorce,  the  sexual  problem,  and  the  empti- 
ness of  religious  belief  are,  before  everythii^ 
else,  in  evidence.  The  death  of  genuine  criti- 
cism has  rendered  genuinely  good  work  impos- 
sible, and  many  of  the  "  great  writers  of  to-day 
owe  their  fame  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
longer  conscientious  critics.  The  remedy  is  in 
the  public's  own  hands.  The  real  future  of  lit- 
erature depends  upon  whether  they  are  satisfied 
to  be  imposed  upon  at  the  present  with  its  pre- 
tence, or  whether  they  are  bold  enough  to  strike 
for  reform. 


INDIA   AND   THE    NEW  BRITISH    PARLIAMENT. 


\/fR.  JOHN  MORLEY,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  in  his  recent  stirring 
speech  in  the  Commons  on  the  Indian  Budget 
(July  21 ),  declared  it  as  his  seasoned  opin- 
ion that,  while  certain  radical  reforms  are 
necessary  in  Indian  administration,  on  the 
whole  the  condition  of  that  great  dependency 
is  satisfactory,  and  that  British  administra- 
tion "  pursues  very  steadily  and  successfully 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber." As  to  political  conditions  in  the  penin- 
sula, Mr.  Morley  said:  "Every  one, — 
soldiers,  travelers,  and  journalists, — they  all 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  new  spirit  abroad  in 
India."  The  East  Indian  is  a  man,  and  his 
humanity  is  the  deepest  element  in  him,  and 
it  entitles  him  to  be  treated  by  Englishmen 
as  a  man.  But  he  is  also  an  East  Indian, 
and  what  is  peculiar  to  his  thought  and  tem- 
perament is  also  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
What  Mr.  Morley  says  on  this  subject  is 
worthy  to  be  commended  to  all  who  have  to 
deal  with  foreign  peoples: 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  shall  not  be  taken  to 
indicate  for  a  moment  that  I  dream  that  ^ou 
can  transplant  British  institutions  wholesale  mto 
India.  That  is  a  fantastic  and  ludicrous  dream. 
Even  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  not  be  good 
for  India.  You  have  got  to  adapt  your  institu- 
tions to  the  conditions  of  the  country  where  you 
are  planting  them.  You  cannot  transplant  bodily 


the  venerable  oak  of  our  constitution  to  India, 
but  you  can  transplant  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions,— the  spirit,  the  temper,  the  principles,  and 
the  maxims  of  British  institutions. 

In  the  realm  of  politics,  Mr.  Morley,  on 
the  one  hand,  opposes  universal  suffrage  for 
India;  on  the  other  hand,  he  implicitly  ap- 
proves an  extension  of  the  representative  ele- 
ment in  the  Legislative  Council. 

Is  British  Rule  a  Curse  or  a  Blesslnff  to 

India? 

The  question  of  whether  British  rule  is 
good  or  bad  for  India  has  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  for  so  long,  and  differences  of 
opinion  are  so  radical,  that  it  would  seem  im- 
possible for  us  of  the  Western  world  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  many  of  the  material  blessings 
brought  by  British  rule  to  India,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  not  just  to  attribute  to  British 
administration  the  plagues  and  famine  which 
have  so  terribly  afflicted  the  races  of  Hin- 
dustan. There  is  a  Hindu  side,  however. 
Ameer  Ali,  C.L.E.,  recently  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  writing 
in  the  Ninteenth  Century  and  After,  re- 
proaches England  and  Englishmen  for  their 
ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  India's  vital 
interests.  English  administration  and  Eng^ 
lish  education,  he  maintains,  have  made  i£it 
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different  races  of  India  draw  further  apart 
and  have  even  rendered  the  task  of  govern- 
ment much  more  difficult.  He  is  particu- 
larly severe  on  the  anomaly  of  administra- 
tion which  results  in  the  combination,  "  even 
in  advanced  tracts,  in  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, of  two  distinctly  contradictory  jur- 
isdictions,—the  executive  and  the  judicial." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  that  the  executive  officer 
stiould  also  exercise  the  functions  of  a  judge,  but 
in  provinces  like  Bengal,  Madras,  Bomhay,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  parts  of  the  Punjab,  the 
system  is  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  but  mischievous  and  irritating,  un- 
thir  to  the  officers  themselves,  and  occasioning 
great  hardships  to  suitors.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  right  in  princiole  to  give  to 
the  magistrate  who  is  charged  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security  in  a  particular  local- 
ity the  power  of  deciding  criminal  cases,  or  to  the 
revenue  collector  the  determination  of  revenue 
disputes  between  the  subject  and  the  Crown, 
there  is  the  further  consideration, — does  not  the 
sjstem  interfere  with  the  efficient  discharge  of 
either  function?  I  will  give  just  one  instance  of 
how  harshly  the  combination  of  the  two  powers 
in  one  and  the  same  person  works  in  practice, 
A  criminal  case  was  fixed  for  trial  at  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  (the  Sudder  station)  on  a 
particular  day  before  the  principal  magistrate. 
The  defendant  duly  appeared,  but  found  to  his 
dismay  the  official  had  left  on  tour,  fixing  the 
case  for  another  day  at  another  place  at  a  con< 
siderable  distance  from  the  Sudder  station.  The 
defendant  proceeded  to  the  latter  place,  only  to 
fiX\A  that  the  magistrate  had  moved  on  to  another 
camp.  This  time  the  defendant  could  not  put  in 
an  appearance  on  the  day  fixed,  and  a  warrant 
-was  issued  for  his  arrest.  On  an  auplication  to 
the  High  Court  the  case  was  transferred  for  trial 
by  another  officer  at  the  Sudder  station.  In  his 
e^iplanation  the  magistrate  submitted  that  in  dis- 
charge of  his  executive  duties  he  had  (o  move 
about  the  district  His  court  was  thus  as  ambu- 
latory as  his  office! 

An  Indlotmsnt  of  British  Rul«. 

A  bitter  indictment  of  the  entire  British 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  given  in  a 
letter-  recently  received  from  a  Review 
reader,  a  Hindu  by  birth,  now  living  in  this 
country.  This  learned  gentleman  believes 
that  British  government  influence  has  af- 
fected the  American  press  in  the  matter  of 
reports  about  India.  It  is  impossible,  he  de- 
clares, to  know  what  the  Hindus  think  unless 
one  understands  the  Hindu  language. 
Moreover,  Hindus,  being  Asiatics,  are  averse 
to  making  a  fuss  in  anpther  language,  and 
they  actually  keep  silent  until  they  have  been 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  where  their  actions,  not 
their  words,  shall  be  eloquence.  There  was 
^  no  real  Indian  animosity  to  Lord  Curzon, 
declares  this  Correspondent. 

The  real  cause  of  discontent  "  is  the  habit- 


THB  HOU.  JOHN  UOBLEY. 
(Becretarr  of  State  for  India.) 

ual  plunder  of  India,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, by  John  Bull." 

The  real  cause  of  India's  uprising  is  the  will- 
ful destruction  of  Hindu  industry  by  English 
capitalists,  and  utter  disregard  of  Indian  cus- 
toms, manners,  institutions,  and  traditions.  The 
overbearing  conduct  of  Englishmen  in  India  as 
a  whole,  the  contemptuous  treatment  accorded 
to  natives,  the  ravishing  of  Indian  women  by 
brutal  Tommy  Atkins,  and  the  monopolizing  of 
everything  good  in  the  land  by  Anglo-Indian 
is  the  real  cause  of  d'scontent.  As  a  matter  o\ 
fact,  the  people  of  India  found  out  the  mistake 
of  trusting  Europeans  long  ago,  and  an  effort 
wag  being  made  to  make  the  people  understand 
the  mistake.  The  discontent  is  therefore  due  to 
that  oppression  which  a  government  by  foreign- 
ers always  penetrates  for  its  selfish  ends  and 
its  own  permanent  security,  in  name  of  civiliza- 
tion and  in  name  of  the  good  of  the  people  it 
governs, — which  is  a  mortifying  tantalization  it- 
self. 

The  great  contribution  of  Japan  to  Orien- 
tals, concludes  this  writer,  is  not  changing 
Asia's  mental  attitude.  A  recurrence  of  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  he  declares,  is  impossible. 
Referring  to  the  recent  division  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bengal  into  two  parts,  despite  the 
protests  of  the  inhabitants,  this  writer  con- 

The  war  to  be  waged  against  England  will 
be  economic  and  moral.  Boycotting  against  the 
English  matiufactured  goods  has  begun.  Bengal 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  the  whole  of  India  iii 
upanimouslv  helping  it. — a  sign  of  organized  re- 
sistance, indeed,  which  may  lead  to  consequences 
which  nobody  can  foretell. 
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As  to  the  future,  he  has  this  to  say: 

The  ideal  of  young  men  of  India  to-day  is  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  separate  state,  the 
United  States  Republic  of  India,  corresponding 
with  existing  areas,  administrations  and  chief- 
ships,  each  with  its  local  independence,  cemented 
together  by  a  common  flag,  common  interest, 
common  language,  and  absolutely  free  from  the 
English  yoke. 

Is  the  End  of  Britain's  Indlar    Empire 

Near? 

A  graphic  survey  of  England's  domination 
of  Hindustan  an4  its  multifarious  races,  by 
Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  appears  in  the  North 
American  Review  (the  first  issue  as  a  semi- 
monthly). What  has  English  rule  done 
for  India?  Dr.  Smith  echoes  Mr.  Mor- 
ley*s  words: 

India  was  rescued  by  Great  Britain  from  mur- 
derous and  devastating  anarchy;  though  at  the 
time  she  was  plundered  by  official  corruption  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  wealth  which,  being  poor  though 
gorgeous,  she  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  She  has 
since  enjoyed  general  peace  and  order;  both, 
we  may  be  sure,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  she 
otherwise  would  have  done.  The  deadly  enmity 
between  her  races  and  religions  has  been  con- 
trolled and  assuaged.  The  foreign  establish- 
ments, civil  and  military,  though  highly  paid, 
have  been  small  for  the  population,  and  the  civil 
administration  has  been,  in  recent  times,  what 
Oriental  administrations  never  are,  perfectly  in- 
corrupt. The  army,  unlike  the  rabble  armies  of 
nctive  princes,  has  been  kept  under  strict  disci- 
pline. Evil  customs  have  been  suppressed ;  trade 
and  manufactures  have  been  fostered ;  education, 
science,  hygiene  have  been  introduced,  imper- 
fectly it  may  be,  but  still  introduced,  which 
otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  been. 

What  will  bring  an  end  to  British  su- 
premacy?   This  is  Dr.  Smith's  answer: 

British  Empire  in  India  is  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing brought  to  an  end  by  a  Russian  invasion.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  much  danger  of  being 
brought  to  an  end  by  internal  rebellion.  Yet  it 
must  end.  Such  is  the  decree  of  nature.  In 
that  climate  British  children  cannot  be  reared. 
No  race  can  forever  hold  and  rule  a  land  in 
which  it  cannot  rear  its  children.  In  what  form 
the  end  would  come  it  has  hitherto  been  impos- 
sible to  divine.  "  By  accident "  was  the  only  re- 
ply which  one  who  had  held  high  office  in  India 
could  make  to  such  a  question  on  that  subject. 
Since  this  reawakening  of  the  East,  a  more 
definite  source  of  possible  disturbance  may  be 
said  to  loom.  In  encouraging  Japan  to  go  to 
war.  Lord  Lansdowne  may  have  done  something 
which  was  far  from  his  intention,  and  of  which 
he  did  not  dream.  He  may  have  inadvertently 
pressed  the  button  of  fate. 

The  Kitchener  Policy  In  India. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  events  so  vividly 
set  forth  in  G.  W.  Forrest's  article  on  "  The 
Government  of  India,"  in  a  recent  issue  of 


Blackwood's,  and  also  the  detailed  aoanmt 
given  in  a  later  issue  of  that  publicatioQ, 
evidently  by  one  well  posted  in  his  subject, 
of  the  controversy  between  Lords  Curzon 
and  Kitchener  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  formerly 
the  War  Secretary  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
which  ended  in  the  acceptance  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  plans  for  Indian  reform  and  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Curzon,  the  latest  de- 
velopment reported  from  India  in  this  con- 
nection is  interesting. 

Lord  Kitchener,  in  one  of  his  minutes  re- 
plying to  the  strictures  of  Lord  Curzon  on 
his  plan  of  reorganization  and  general  re- 
form, said  that  "  no  needed  reform  can  be 
initiated,  no  useful  measure  can  be  adopted, 
without  being  subject  to  vexatious  and,  for 
the  most  part,  unnecessary  criticism,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  financial  effect  of  the 
proposals,  but  also  as  to  the  desirability  or 
necessity,  from  the  purely  military  point  of 
view. 

Following  the  episodes  above  referred  to, 
and  only  a  brief  interval  after  the  disagree- 
ment between  these  two  distinguished  men, 
comes  a  report  of  Lord  Kitchener's  probable 
transfer,  apparently  as  a  move  in  Liberal 
English  politics,  to  the  chief  command  in 
Ireland.  English  statesmen  of  the  two  gr^ 
parties  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  offi- 
cially approved  Kitchener  policy  calling  for 
prompt  and  aggressive  measures  in  con- 
nection with  additional  frontier  defenses 
throughout  British  India,  but  it  has  been 
heartily  indorsed,  thus  far,  by  many  British 
officials  on  the  ground,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary,— ^men  who  need  and  expect  protection 
a^inst  offensive  operations,  either  within  or 
without  the  borders.  This  attitude  of  resi- 
dents having  personal  property  and  other 
vital  interests  at  stake  is  not  surprising  when 
the  situation,  as  it  now  exists,  is  examined, 
even  cursorily.  The  comparatively  defense- 
less condition  of  nearly  all  military  stations 
in  India,  for  example,  has  frequently  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  civil  authorities, 
yet  little  has  been  really  done  toward  sub- 
stantial improvement. 

The  lessons  taught  at  Meerut,  Cawnpore,  and 
Lucknow,  in  1857,  have  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again,  and  plans  for  providing  adequate  pro- 
tection and  refuge  for  women  and  children  in 
case  of  sudden  attack  from  possible  rebels  and 
insut]g:ents  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
dismissed.  "Fortified  posts"  and  other  plans 
have  been  put  forth.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  a  cunningly  devised  and  swiftly  exe- 
cuted outbreak,  as  matters  now  stand,  would  * 
find  the  troops  and  civil  residents  in  and  near 
several  laige  cantonmcnti  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
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unreaay  and  at  the  mercy  of  mutineers  or  angry 
natives  as  were  those  of  half  a  century  ago. 

To  control  the  whole  of  British  India,  with  a 
population,  almost  entirely  native,  of  231,000.000, 
there  is  now  ava'lable,  on  paper,  2,733  British 
officers  with  British  regiments  and  70,905  British 
soldiers.  The  native  army,  under  British  sur- 
veillance, with  2,168  British  officers  and  153,000 
natives,  supplements  the  British  total,  making  an 
aggregate  force,  according  to  the  latest  official 
reports,  of  4,901  British  officers  and  223,986  men, 
all  told,  to  restrain  from  violence  and  disorder 
some  230.000,000  or  more  of  none-too-friendly 
'  natives.  No  one  really  knows  what  the  average 
native  of  India  thinks  of  British  rule,— or  any 
other  subject, — but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  con- 
querors, the  whites  are  deemed  intruders,  to  be 
forced  out  if  and  when  possible. 

The  official  figures  given  above  represent 
the  actual  present  peace-footing  strength  for 
India.  Deduct  at  least  one-fifth  from  the 
given  strength  of  officers,  to  allow  for  the 
absence  of  those  on  detailed  or  staff  duty, 
and  on  sick  or  ordinary  leave,  and  debit  a 
similar  percentage  for  men  in  hospital,  prison, 
at  the  hill  stations  and  en  route  to  and  from 
England,  and  it  thus  becomes  apparent  that 
the  actual  force  of  British  troops  available 
at  any  time  for  purposes  of  protection  or  ag- 
gressive operations  scales  down  to  about 
4,ocx>  British  officers  and  i8o,ocx)  men. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  this  state  of 
affairs  results  when  applied  to  cantonment 
service.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  such 
fortified  and  fairly  equipped  cities  as  Cal- 
cutta, which  has  a  native  population  exceed- 
ing i,ioo,ocx),  there  are  to  be  dealt  with  in 
any  emergency  of  unrest,  treachery,  or  sedi- 
tion, 264,000  natives  in  the  city  of  Luck- 
now,  208,000  at  Delhi,  203,000  at  Benares, 
197,000  at  Cawnpore,  and  188,000  at  Agra. 
Other  populous  centers,  over  100,000,  in- 
clude Ahmedabad,  Allahabad,  Amritsar, 
Jaipur,  Poona,  Bareilly,  Nagpur,  Srinagar, 
Surat,  Meerut,  and  Karachi. 

To  combat  or  restrain  these  groups  there  are 
numerous  small  garrisons,  partly  British,  partly 
native.  The  word  "small  is  used  advisedly, 
for,  considered  with  reference  to  numerical  effi- 
ciency for  the  purpose  intended,  they  are  ^insig- 
nificant. Their  normal  superiority  for  ordinary 
active  service,  arising  to  a  considerable  degree 
from  the  possession  of  modern  arms  and  equip- 
ment and  a  knowledge  of  strategy  and  tactics, 
would  count  for  little  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
influx  of  hostile  natives,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  stealthy  tread  and  easily-handled  weapons. 
As  in  1857,  the  intniders  would  aim  to  reach  a 
vital  part  at  every  thrust  and  kill  their  victims, 
a.s  the  record  shows,  without  any  semblance  of 
mercy  or  toleration.  Between  10  p.m.  and  4  a.m. 
each  night,  in  any  military  cantonment,  the  of- 
ficers and  men  ox  the  British  force,  numbering, 
approximately,  from  ixxx>  or  1,500  to  2,500  avail- 


able for  instant  duty,  are  resting  |>eacefully  after 
their  day's  duties  on  guard,  fatigues,  practice 
drill,  and  marching.  Every  door  and  window, 
except  during  a  storm,  is  wide  open.  Officers 
not  on  duty,  in  their  quarters,  sleep  with  sword 
and  revolver  close  at  hand.  The  rifle  of  every 
soldier,  in  his  barrack-room,  rests  at  the  foot  of 
his  cot,  unloaded.  Scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  cantonment,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, are  a  few  single  sentries  from  the  quar- 
tet guard  of  each  battalion,  battery,  and  squad- 
ron. There  are  no  bright  lights  in  barracks 
during  the  night.  In  every  barrack-room  con- 
taining, say,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  men,  there 
are  usually  two  flickering  oil  lamps,  easily 
reached  and  extinguished.  By  means  of  a  con- 
certed, silent  movement,  not  necessarily  involv- 
ing more  than  a  small  section  of  a  city's  native 
population,  the  single  sentries,  approached 
stealthily  from  behind,  could  quickly  and  easily 
be  stricken  down,  their  guns  and  ammunition 
seized,  and  the  men  on  guard  surprised,  silenced, 
and  securely  fastened  up  in  their  quarters. 

There  would  be  fighting,  struggling,  fierce 
resistance, — a  repetition  of  1857, — but,  with- 
out lights  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
what  could  they  do  for  the  time  being  in 
self-defense?  Even  without  the  connivance 
or  moral  support  of  native  troops,  or  of  na- 
tive servants,  every  white  man,  woman,  and 
child,  within  and  beyond  the  cantonment 
limits,  could, — and  doubtless  would, — ^be  sac- 
rificed before  the  lapse  of  an  hour.  Retribu- 
tion, a  terrible  retribution,  would  follow, 
naturally,  but  that  would  not  bring  back 
valuable  lives  and  the  prestige  inevitably  lost 
among  the  natives  by  the  occurrence  and  suc- 
cess. Those  who  champion  a  thorough  re- 
adjustment and  strengthening  of  the  Indian 
garrisons,  as  well  as  the  Himalayan  out- 
posts. Lord  Kitchener  among  the  number, 
are,  on  the*  other  hand,  evidently  of  the 
opinion  that  what  has  happened  may,  very 
reasonably,  happen  again,  on  excuse.  The 
next  difficulty  with  native  residents  or  native 
troops  in  the  cities  and  surrounding  districts, 
it  is  widely  believed,  is  not  likely  to  be  over 
a  question  of  violated  faith  or  tradition. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  considering  the 
steady  development  of  native  education  and 
knowledge  of  happenings  in  the  Orient  outside 
of  Hindustan,  that  the  Eastern  cry  for  freedom 
and  liberty  will  be  taken  up  and  used  as  a  lever 
for  agitation,  with  or  without  force,  according 
to  the  humor  of  the  agitators  and  their  sym- 
pathizers and  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  and 
home  governments.  Cogent  psychological  rea- 
sons and  the  suspicion — well  grounded. — that 
the  temporary  gain  possible  by  the  use  of  treach- 
erous and  mutinous  tactics  would  not  effect  the 
financial  and  commercial  advantages  of  getting 
the  "Sahib's"  rupees  and  provender,  have  held 
and  now  hold  the  majority  of  natives  to  loyalty. 
They  have  no  love  for  the  "  Britisher,"  no  mat- 
ter how  exalted  or  lowly  his  position  among 
them. 
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ANARCHICAL  CONDITIONS    IN  RUSSIA. 


T^HAT  the  crimes  which  shocked  the  civil- 
ized  world  during  the  past  few  months 
were  the  outcome  of  solely  abnormal  revolu- 
tionary conditions  in  Russia,  has  been  asserted 
time  and  time  again  by  many  keen  observers 
of  the  situation.  A  German  writer,  Gen- 
eral von  Lignitz,  in  an  article  in  the 
Deutsch  Revue,  reasserts  this  point  of  view 
with  great  force.  Formerly,  he  declares,  the 
conception  of  humanity  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire was  not  behind  that  of  western  Europe. 
Alexander  II.  and  Nicholas  II.  have  sought 
to  grace  their  throne  and  reign  by  humane 
endeavors.  The  Russian  is  naturally  good- 
natured. 

Revolutionary  propaganda,  however,  and  the 
embitterment  caused  by  numerous  assassinations 
have  brought  about  a  material  change.  At- 
tempts upon  life,  which  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
multitudes  of  innocent  victims,  are  made  by 
revolutionists  with  cynical  indifference.  The 
weaker  part^  of  the  Right*  on  the  other  hand, 
have,  in  their  vain  effort  to  maintain  the  autoc- 
racy and  their  own  special  privileges,  incited 
the  dregs  of  the  populace  to  a  counter-revolution 
which  registered  its  brutish  deeds  at  Odessa, 
Bialystok,  and  other  places.  Under  the  cloak  of 
politics  the  lowest  criminals  reaped  a  rich  har- 
vest Such  men  also  were  to  profit  by  the  un- 
conditional amnesty  demanded  by  the  Duma. 
Professor  Scherbatch  pertinently  inquired 
whether  bomb-throwers  who  should  attempt  the 
life  of  the  Radical  deputies  Herzenstein  and 
Vinauer  could  also  reckon  upon  amnesty.  An 
overpowering  majority  of  the  Duma  demanded 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  while  it  was 
bcmg  decreed  and  most  mercilessly  carried  out 
by  the  revolutionists,  not  only  against  officials 
and  the  military,  but  against,  their  own  con- 
federates if  they  disobeyed  orders  or  aroused 
suspicion.  A  resolution  to  censure  political 
murder  was  voted  down  in  the  Duma. 

The  army, — particularly  the  Cossacks, — 
which  has  largely  remained  loyal,  as  well  as 
the  courageous  police,  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  government  to  ignore  the  Czar's 
manifesto  of  (October  30,  last.  Since  the 
issue  of  this  manifesto,  it  has  been  officially 
estimated,  to  the  end  of  April  of  the  present 
year,  6,825  persons  were  exiled  without  civil 
trial,  and  this  fact  alone  would  discredit  the 
government  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moderate  citi- 
zens. 

The  agrarian  disturbances  among  the  hitherto 
patient  and  seemingly  good-natured  peasantry 
have  in  a  number  of  places  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  the  medieval  peasant  wars.  Nearly 
two  thousand  estates  have  been  plundered  and 
destroyed,  and  the  violence  of  the  peasantry 
fotmd  a  moral  support, — nay,  justification, — in 
the  DanuL 


Spread  of  Disaffection  In  the  Army., 

It  is  the  condition  of  aifairs  in  the  army 
which  is  causing  the  St.  Petersburg  govern- 
ment the  most  anxiety  at  present.  The  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  has  already  obtained  such 
a  hold  among  the  soldiers  that  not  even  an 
additional  lump  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  soap, 
or  the  propaganda  of  the  *'  Black  Hundreds,** 
or  even  the  "  explanatory  "  readings  of  proc- 
lamations by  the  officers,  are  strong  enougli 
to  stop  the  disintegrating  process  in  & 
army.  Not  a  day  passes  without  signs  of 
disaffection  among  the  soldiers.  They  usu- 
ally begin  with  a  demand  for  a  lump  of 
sugar,  or  a  bed-cover,  but  on  the  very  next 
day  they  go  over  to  a  rising  against  the  ex- 
isting regime.  A  summary  of  recent  muti- 
nies, compiled  from  official  sources,  is  given 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Mir  Bozhe  (St 
Petersburg). 

On  June  i  the  waves  of  agitation  had  pene- 
trated the  ranks  of  the  artillerymen  in  Osovetz, 
on  the  ground  of  non-payment  of  the  money 
earned  by  one  company.  The  other  company 
declared  that  the  Cossacks  abused  their  relatives 
in  the  village.  Then  followed  an  appeal  for  an 
open  revolt,  which,  however,  had  no  success. 
The  ferment  among  the  artillerymen  in  the 
Vladi-caucasian  camp  especially  increased,  when 
the  under-officers  learned  that  from  the  pro- 
vincial jail  would  be  sent  away  for  hard  labor  the 
political  prisoners, — ^the  under-officers  of  various 
regiments.  It  was  decided  to  release  them,  and 
the  night  of  June  13  the  i8th  mountain  battery, 
cutting  the  telephone  communications,  threw 
themselves  on  the  arsenal,  seized  the  revolvers, 
the  bullets,  and  the  military  stores,  and  began 
to  fire.  But  they  were  at  once  surrounded  and 
disarmed  by  the  Anteropsky  regiment  The  fer- 
ment subsided,  but  there  still  exists  a  great 
enmity  between  the  Anteropsky  regiment  and 
the  local  detachment.  On  the  night  of  June  11 
the  sappers,  the  mining  companv,  and  the 
artillerymen  of  the  2na,  3rd,  4th9  Sth,  and 
6th  companies  at  Batum  mutinied.  The  muti- 
neers were  surrounded  by  troops  and  the  affair 
ended  peacefully  enough,  thanl^  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  artillerymen  to  cannonade  the  town 
ill  case  repressive  measures  be  taken  against 
them.  In  Kursk  take  place  frequent  meetings 
of  soldiers  and  the  movement  threatens  to  as- 
sume a  more  serious  aspect.  In  the  camp  near 
Samara,  also,  a  more  organized  but  peaceful 
strike  took  place.  The  Buzuluk  regiment  and 
the  artillerymen  struck  work,  putting  forth 
political  and  economical  demands.  The  Cos- 
sacks when  called  out  refused  to  assist  the  gov- 
ernment The  Buzuluk  battalion  also  joined  the 
strikers.  On  June  13  the  movement  began  in 
the  second  Transcaspian  light  battalion  of 
infantry  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  three 
inferior  officers  to  the  disdpUnanr  battalion. 
On  June  16  the  ferment  increaseo.  Together 
with  the  laborers  the  under-officers  called  a 
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F   SVEABORG,    WHERE   THE   RECENT 


(It  18  Dot  iHMBlble  to  see  all  of  tbe  seven  Islands  on  which  Ihe 
bor  of  Ilelilnxfon,  to  ballt,  trom  one  point  of  view,  but  the  view  In   i 
from  the  mainland  from  the  rocks  above  Brunns  Park,  gives  the  conipletest  o 
main  Island  on  which  to  sItoBted  the  Ruaalan  Calbedral.  the   cifllcerB'  itnarters.  ann 
moat  extended  view  of  the  main  earthworks  In  the  direction  of  the  FtnnlBh  caplial. 


meeting  where  they  demanded  the  removal  of 
Ihe  ofHcera  and  elected  from  amotig  them  a  com- 
mander of  the  battalion  and  other  officials.  A 
strike  on  a  big  scale  occurred  at  Tamlear  in  the 
7th  reserve  cavalry  r^ment.  It  began  in  the 
evening  of  June  19.  On  June  30  the  most  diso- 
bedient 3rd  division  was  disarmed  by  the  Mozt- 
oisky  regiment  The  strike  went  along  peace- 
fully to  its  sixth  day,  but  on  the  a6th  cavalrymen 
were  attacked  by  the  Nyezhinsky  dragoons,  Cos- 
sacks and  other  troopers.  The  Cossacks  turned 
back  and  stopped  at  a  distance.  The  Nyezhinsky 
regiment  attacked  but  was  beaten  back.  The 
Cossacks  shot  at  the  infantry  and  the  infantry 
discharged  in  the  air.  The  officers  of  the  7th 
reserve  cavalry  reg'ment  fired  at  their  men  from 
an  ambuscade.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  five 
soldiers  of  the  strikers  were  wounded,  an  in- 
fantry officer  was  killed. 

The  mutiny  at  Sveaborg,  in  Kranstadt, 
and  on  the  cruiser  Pamyal  Axova,  is  con- 
sidered very  serious  by  this  writer.  The 
mutiny  was  suppressed,  but  much  blood 
was  spilt.  One  rear-admirai  died  of  his 
wounds,  several  officers  were  killed,  and 
there  is  no  account  yet  of  the  number  of 
under-oflicers  who  lost  their  lives. 

The  mutiny  began  quite  unexpectedly.  There 
could  not  be  any  question  here  of  economic  de- 
mands. The  plan  of  the  uprising  was  obviously 
long  premeditated,  the  particulars  we  do  not  yet 
know ;  but  the  very  possibility  of  such  uprisings 
is  enough  evidence  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  r^'me.  powerless  even  to  keep  up 
discipline  in  the  army. 


A  Critlolarn  of  the  Duma. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Canlem- 

porary   Review,  criticizes  the  now  defunct 

Duma  for  what  it  did  not  do,  in  these  words: 

The  members  were  partisans  first  and  parti- 
srjis  after,  and  they  reserved  patriotism  for  the 
regenerate  republic  of  the  future.  It  was  thus 
that  Russia's  "  best  men,"  imagining  that  their 
word  was  a  law  unto  the  nation,  dxlined  to 
utter  the  sentence  of  blame  which  they  fancied 
would  have  put  an  end  to  political  murder  and 
pillage  and  incendiarism.  The  whole  Russian 
people  would  have  been  the  better  for  this  cessa- 
lion  of  fruitless  bloodshed,  of  needless  hard- 
ship, of  gratuitous  suffering  and  wantonly  in- 
flicted misery.  The  Russian  people,  but  not  the 
Constitutional  Party.  Therefore  the  magic 
formula  was  never  uttered.  On  the  contrary 
the  opposite  formula  was  pronounced.  When 
the  parliament  was  dissolved  ihe  champions  of 
legality,  deliberately;  departing  from  their  posi- 
tion, disavowed  their  own  principles,  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  justification  for  their  own  existence. 
and  exhorted  the  nat-on  to  break  the  law.  Why? 
Just  in  order  to  score  a  triumph  for  their  party 
over  the  government.  And  the  weal  of  the  na- 
tion? Patriotic  self-abnegation?  The  ukase  dis- 
solving the  Duma  was  legal  enough, — it  was 
only  the  depu'ies'  appeal  to  the  nation  that  was 
unlawful  and  criminal.  Truly  a  curious  oirt>ire: 
the  Duma,  wh'ch  in  the  words  of  its  president, 
can  do  no  wrong,  the  Duma  which  had  identified 
its  cause  with  thai  of  law  and  order,  was  now 
solemnly  calling  on  the  people  to  br€9k  the  law 
and  to  disturb  public  order. 
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IMPROVED    LIGHTSHIPS. 


T^O  the  lay  mind  it  might  seem  that  the 
one  thing  needful  for  a  lightship  would 
be  the  capacity  to  ride  out  a  storm  in  safety 
without  dragging  her  anchors,  and  that  to 
this  end  she  should  be  stoutly  built  and  pro- 
vided with  ample  cables.  But  many  other 
factors  come  in:  The  boat  must  not  be  too 
costly  to  build  or  to  maintain;  she  must  be 
as  steady  as  may  be,  that  her  light  may  not 
be  extinguished,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  at  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible ;  and  her  arrange- 
ments should  be  of  such  a  character  that,  as 
far  as  may  be,  they  will  act  automatically. 
Life  on  a  lightship  is  poor  fun  at  best,  and 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  protection  of 
coastwise  traffic  are  constantly  exercising 
their  ingenuity  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
protection  at  the  minimum  of  cost  ^d  dis- 
comfort. 

Recent  experiments  made  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  France  and  Belgium  seem  of 
sufficient  interest  to  have  attention  called  to 
the  main  results,  as  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  Cosmos.  Study  of  data  collected 
with  care  at  various  points  shows  that  the 
direction  of  the  ground  waves  is  fairly  con- 
stant, as  is  also  their  period  of  oscillation. 
While  this  is  less  true  in  the  case  of  light 
winds,  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  case  as 
the  force  of  the  wind  increases.  Hence,  to 
provide  stability  for  a  lightship  is  a  simpler 
matter  than  for  an  ordinary  vessel, — we  may 
know  in  advance  what  to  prepare  for.  While 
in  moderate  weather  the  speed  of  the  waves, 
their  direction,  size,  and  period  vary  greatly, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  wind,  this 
is  no  longer  the  case  when  a  storm  is  devel- 
oped. The  direction  of  the  waves  is  then 
practically  always  the  same,  and  their  shape 
becomes  uniform  and  characteristic. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  experiments  carried 
out  at  a  point  off  Dunkirk,  a  fishing  boat  of 
about  three  hundred  tons,  of  heavy  construc- 
tion, was  found  in  heavy  weather  to  roll 
through  an  arc  of  more  than  70  degrees.  On 
removing  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  making 
alterations,  it  was  found  that  her  period  of 
oscillation  coincided  almost  exactly  with  that 
of  the  waves  at  the  point  where  she  had  been 
anchored.  The  vessel  was  now  provided 
with  bilge-keels,  and  her  weights  were  shifted 
so  as  to  cause  her  rolling  to  become  slower, — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  period  of  oscillation 
was  raised  from  five  and  a  half  to  eight  sec- 


onds. As  a  result,  when  returned  to  her 
anchorage,  her  maximum  arc  was  now  found 
to  be  but  33  degrees,  and,  thanks  to  the 
bilge-keels,  this  was  with  a  far  steadier  mo- 
tion than  before.  In  the  same  way  another 
lightship,  belonging  to  the  same  locality,  was 
so  improved  by  simple  alterations  that  its 
maximum  rolling  arc  was  reduced  from  65 
degrees  to  40  degrees. 

The  last-mentioned  boat  had  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $6o,ocx),  and  was  main- 
tained at  an  annual  cost  of  $8,000.  With 
the  idea  of  decreasing  cost,  a  new,  smaller 
type  of  vessel  was  constructed,  with  tanks 
for  oil  and  gas,  and  so  far  automatic  that  she 
has  no  crew, — 2l  large  lighted  buoy,  prac- 
tically. In  spite  of  her  small  size,  her  oscil- 
lations were  comparatively  small.  For  ten 
years  she  has  served  well ;  were  it  not  for  an 
excessively  quick  recovery,  which  prevents 
the  use  of  a  flashing  light,  she  would  be  thor- 
oughly successful  for  many  localities.  Her 
cost  was  but  $14,000,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  is  only  $800  per  annum.  Mak- 
ing use  of  the  results  of  careful  observations 
upon  the  size  and  speed  of  the  swells  at  one 
of  the  roughest  points  on  the  Channel  coast, 
a  new  boat  of  340  tons,  and  carrying  a  crew, 
has  been  constructed,  whose  maximum  roll 
is  only  15  to  20  degrees,  and  whose  pitch  does 
not  exceed  1 5  degrees. 

Applying  the  same  careful  methods  to  the 
construction  of  the  lights  themselves,  greatly 
increased  efficiency  has  been  obtained  for  all 
the  newer  ships.  A  steadier  boat  permits  the 
satisfactory  employment  of  a  much  more  pow- 
erful light, — one  of  double  the  power  that 
was  formerly  considered  practicable  is  now 
the  rule.  In  the  larger  vessels  of  the  new 
type  a  revolving  (flashing)  light  is  used,  fed 
with  oil-gas  from  tanks  placed  low  in  the 
hull,  and  so  mounted  in  the  hollow  mast  that 
the  lantern,  with  its  counterpoise,  forms  a 
compK)und  pendulum,  supported  on  a  uni- 
versal-joint arrangement,  which  permits  os- 
cillation in  any  direction.  The  pendulum- 
lantern  is  so  adjusted  that  its  period  of  os- 
cillation is  about  one  and  one-half  times  that 
of  the  lightship  itself.  As  a  consequence, 
although  the  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that 
a  maximum  arc  of  swing  for  the  lantern  of 
about  25  degrees  is  provided  for  within  its 
case,  the  actual  maximum  so  far  observed  has 
never  exceeded  five  or  six  degrees. 


BRIEFER   NOTES  ON   TOPICS  IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 

rBJECTS  TREATjED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


and  Economic  Topics. — In  the  first 
the  American  Magazine  under  the  man- 
of  the  Phillips  Publishing  Company,  Mr. 
Allen  White,  one  of  the  editors,  con- 
I  readable  essay,  entitled  "  The  Partner- 
Society."  In  this  "sermon,**  as  Mr. 
colleagues  are  pleased  to  style  his  con- 
,  the  brilliant  author  of  "What's  the 
rith  Kansas  ?  **  lays  emphasis  on  the  pre- 
law of  service  as  the  first  of  social  com- 
its. — Mr.  Edwin  Markham  writes  with 
on  in  the  October  Cosmopolitan  of  what 
»  "Child  Wrecking  in  the  Glass  Fac- 
lescribing  the  noisome  conditions  under 
)ys  in  great  numbers  are  still  employed 
can  glass  works,  although  the*  feasibility 
machinery  in  their  stead  has  long  been 
lonstrated  in  more  than  one  of  the  lead- 
plants  of  the  country. — In  the  Century 
f,  Mr.  Robert  Bennett  Bean  has  a 
ul  article  on  "  The  Training  of  the  Ne- 
[r.  Allan  L.  Benson  discusses  in  Apple- 
gazine  for  October  certain  phases  of  the 
of  public  ownership  that  have  commonly 
ored  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
I  the  public  on  this  problem.  Observa- 
Jcrmany  and  other  countries  has  led  to 
lusion  that,  whatever  the  wage  of  the 
it  amounts,  approximately,  only  to  the 
living.  The  expectation  that  public 
ip,  if  mtroduccd  in  this  country,  would 
saving  in  the  cost  of  living  will  not,  in 
son's  opinion,  be  realized,  smce  there  are 
more  men  seeking  jobs  than  there  are 
cing  men."  It  may  be  expected,  there- 
t  wages  will  be  kept  down  nearly  to  the 
living. — Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  con- 
Thc  Story  of  Life  Insurance"  in  Mc- 
md  President  Paul  Morton,  of  the  Equit- 
l  President  Charles  A.  Peabody,  of  the 
Life,  contribute  brief  articles  to  the  Oc- 
mber  of  the  Metropolitan, 

;ipal  Affairs. — In  McClure's  for  Octo- 
George  K.  Turner  describes  the  evolu- 
iie  present  unique  government  of  Galves- 
cas,  which  he  accurately  epitomizes  as 
less  corporation.** — "The  Future  Devel- 
3f  Washington  City"  is  the  subject  of  a 
irmed  article  by  Glenn  Brown,  in  Ap- 
Magasine. — In  the  Cosmopolitan,  ex- 
fames  D.  Phelan  outlines  the  "  Rise  of 
•  San  Francisco,"  his  article  being  illus- 
rom  architects'  plans  of  buildings  pro- 
)  take  the  places  of  those  destroyed  in 
t  fire  of  April,  last. — Mr.  Charles  Henry 
ontributes  to  Harper's  an  interesting  ac- 
f  his  joumcyings  in  Boston,  together 
series  of  his  own  etchings,  several  of 
uitc  resemble  street  scenes  in  European 
•In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Alvan  F. 
,  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Henry  James, 


gives  a  chapter  of  his  impressions  of  "  New  York 
After  Paris." — An  article  full  of  suggestions  to 
the  police  departments  of  American  municipali- 
ties is  that  entitled  "The  Dog  Police  of  Euro- 
pean Cities,"  by  William  G.  Fitz-Gerald,  in  the 
October  Century.  The  efficiency  attained  by 
these  auxiliaries  of  the  European  police,  as  at- 
tested by  the  photo^aphs  accompanying  Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald's  article,  is  mdeed  remarkable. 

Character  Studies. — "The  Human  Side  of 
the  Czar"  is  the  subject  of  an  illuminating  ar- 
ticle by  Amalia  Kiissner  Coudert,  in  the  Century. 
A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Coudert  painted  a  minia- 
ture of  the  Czar  and  was  privileged  to  see  and 
know  him  as  he  is  at  home  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Winter  Palace,  with  his  family 
about  him. — In  the  October  Lippincott's  appears 
the  first  of  three  papers  by  Wolf  von  Schier- 
brand  on  "The  Kaiser's  Family  Life.**— Afc- 
Clure's  for  October  has  an  article  by  Lincoln 
Steffens  on  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  the  famous  judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  at  Denver. — "A  Boss 
Tamer  in  Ermine"  is  the  somewhat  picturesque 
title  given  to  a  sketch  of  Justice  Gaynor,  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  bench,  by  James  Creelman, 
in  Pearson's. — Poultney  Bigelow  writes  in  Har- 
per's on  "The  Last  of  a  Great  Sultan.*'  the 
twenty-fifth  of  his  illustrious  dynasty  in  Brunei, 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  although  the  name  Borneo  is  but  a  corrup- 
tion of  Brunei,  as  Mr.  Bigelow  points  out,  yet 
few  maps  show  the  existence  of  this  empire  over 
which  his  Imperial  Highness  rules  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-three. — In  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine,  William  P.  Hazen  tells  the  story  of 
"Nmger,  the  King  of  Counterfeiters,"  who  for 
years  baffled  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
agents. 

The  Rio  Conference  and  Its  Issues. — ^In  the 

magazine  number  of  the  Outlook  (New  York) 
for  October  appears  an  illustrated  article  on 
"The  Western  World  in  Conference,"  by  Syl- 
vester Baxter.  In  this  article  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
went  to  Rio  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
Outlook  at  the  Pan-American  Conference,  gives 
an  excellent  description  of  the  city  itself,  of  the 
spectacles  connected  with  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  conference,  and  of  the  famous  session  held 
in  honor  of  Secretary  Root  on  July  31. — One  of 
the  principal  topics  discussed  at  the  conference, 
namely,  the  forcible  collection  of  international 
debts,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the  Oc- 
tober Atlantic,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Latane.  This 
writer  admits  that  the  question  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  and  troublesome  in  the  whole 
range  of  modem  diplomacy.  He  finds  that  in- 
ternational law,  as  at  present  recognized,  fur- 
nishes no  clear  rules  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  states  differ.  In  his  opinion  there 
can  be  no  solution  of  the  questiou  u\  t\vt  taax 
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future,  except  through  treaty  agreements.  Since 
'  the  United  States  has  ratified  the  pecuniary- 
claims  convention  adopted  by  the  International 
American  Conference  held  at  Mexico,  we  are 
under  no  obligations  to  countenance  any 
measures  for  coercing  the  collection  of  pecuniary 
claims  against  any  American  state  which  is  will- 
ing to  arbitrate. 

Historical  and  Reminiscent. — An  account  oi 
the  capture  of  Washington  City  by  the  British  in 
1814,  as  preserved  in  the  diaries  and  family  let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bayard  Smith,  appears  in 
the  October  number  of  Scribner's.  The  manu- 
script has  been  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt  from  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Smith's  grandson,  J.  Henley 
Smith. — In  Appleton*s  for  October,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Halsey  offers  "  A  Glimpse  of  Paul  Revere  and 
the  Colonial  S'lversmiths."  The  patriot  Revere, 
whom  Longfellow  has  immortalized  in  his  fa- 
mous poem,  was  well  known  as  a  Boston  silver- 
smith and  engraver  long  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  his  part  in  it  had  sent  his  fame 
abroad. — In  the  October  Harper's,  Mr.  S.  H.  M. 
B^'ers  recounts  the  now  all  but  forgot' en  story 
ot  the  last  slave  ship  to  bring  captives  into  the 
United  States.  This  waS  the  Clotilde  that  was 
run  into  Mobile  Bay  one  dark  night  in  1859,  its 
cargo  of  slaves  being  "  dumped  off  into  the  cane- 
brakes  and  left,  some  to  be  picked  up  and  sold, 
some  to  wander  about  and  starve,  and  some  to 
die  of  homesickness."  Mr.  Byers  has  recently 
interviewed  several  of  the  survivors  of  this  ill- 


fated  shipwreck,  and  the  story  that  he  tells  is 
by  no  means  lacking  in  the  element  of  human 
interest. — Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  continues  his 
entertaining  tales  of  American  heroes,  "The 
Story  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  in  the  Cosmopolittm, 
and  "The  Romance  of  Aaron  Burr,"  in  Pear- 
son's.— In  the  field  of  very  recent  history,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Connolly  contributes  to  the  October  Mc- 
Clure's  the  third  installment  of  his  graphically 
written  "Story  of  Montana." — In  Appletons 
Howard  Flanagan  •  tells  the  romantic  story  of 
the  search  for  a  lost  mine  and  a  buried  treasure 
in  Kentucky, — a  quest  a  century  and  a  half  old 


The  Tales  of  Travelers.— Under  the  title 
"  Khiva  from  the  Inside,"  Langdon  Warner  con- 
tinues, in  the  October  Century,  his  narrative  of 
personal  experience  begun  in  the  September 
number.  His  article  abounds  in  descriptions  of 
the  quaint  and  out-of-the-way  customs  which 
are  native  to  this  one  comer  of  the  world  that 
has  remained  almost  to  the  present  moment  vir- 
tually unknown  to  our  Western  civilization.— 
Edward  Penfield's  "  Between  Towns  in  Spain," 
as  illustrated  by  the  author  in  the  October 
Scribner's,  gives  an  intimate  account  of  the  ex- 
periences to  be  met  with  by  the  modem  traveler 
m  isolated"  portions  of  "poor  old  tired-out 
Spain."—"  The  Stran»rest  Comer  of  England  "  is 
the  term  that  Robert  Shackleton  applies  to  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  his  illustrated  account  of 
what  he  has  seen  there,  in  the  October  Harper's, 
goes  far  to  justify  the  phrase. 


THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


A  French  View  of  the  Pan-Amerkan  Con- 
ference.— An  anonymous  writer  opens  a  recent 
issue  of  Correspottdant  with  the  firs':  installment 
of  an  article  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Pan- 
American  Pol  cy,  apropos  of  the  Rio  Janeiro 
Conference.  The  United  States,  says  the  writer, 
has  resolved  to  establish  its  leadership  in  the 
entire  American  continent,  and  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  imperial  regime  in  Brazil  no 
power  in  South  America  is  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist the  Yankees.  The  application  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  South  America  is  not  without 
interest  to  Europeans,  since  the  Americans  have 
thought  they  could  take  part  in  the  Algeciras 
Conference  and  meddle  in  an  affair  exclusively 
European,  and  have  they  not  already  interfered 
in  other  affairs  which  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  New  World,  such  as  the  case  of  the 
Jews  at  Kishinev,  the  question  of  Asia  Minor, 
etc.?  This  protecting  power  of  the  United 
Slates  over  the  South  American  continent  is  not 
one  of  principle  but  of  interest,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans require  new  markets.  The  Chinese  have 
boycotted  them,  and  Japan  does  not  like  their 
"humbug,   bluff,    puff,    fuss."     The    Latin    re- 

Sublics  of  South  America  are  rich,  and,  as  they 
ave  so  few  industries  of  their  own,  will  be  ex- 
cellent markets  for  American  manufactures. 

The  Pan-American  Conference, — A  Belgian 
View. — The  Pan-Amercan  Conference  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  says  the  IndSpendance  Beige  (Brus- 
sells)  has  been  an  ac'ual  triumph  for  the  United 
States.  North  America  has  seen  I^tin  Ameri- 
can suspicions  dissipated  by  the  full  I'ght  of  in- 
ternational inquiry.    Latin  America  feared  the 


strong  hand  of  the  elder  sister.  Political  bvtfy- 
bodies  had  talked  of  a  "  slow  absorption "  into 
the  greater  body.  All  that  is  now  over  with. 
The  United  States  has  no  interest  adverse  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  lesser  republics.  To  lay  hand 
upon  the  autonomy  would  be  to  excite  enmity 
that  would  better  be  avoided.  No  one  can  fore- 
see the  consequences  of  such  action.  It  might 
mean  the  dismemberment  of  active  political 
bodies.  The  ties  existing,  or  to  exist,  between 
the  states  ought  to  be  sufficiently  supple  to  per- 
mit the  normal  development  of  each  one  of  the 
republics  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  its  strength 
and  to  its  natural  resources.  Only  by  just  means 
can  be  obtained  the  harmony  which  ought  to 
lead  the  Americas  to  supreme  heights,  the  h'gh- 
est  planes  attainable  by  nations.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  tightening  of  the  ties  between  the 
sister  republics  will  arm  the  new  world  for- 
midably for  the  field  of  the  world's  political 
economy.  United  and  agreed  as  to  their  plans, 
the  Americas  will  make  competition  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Industrial  and  commercial 
Europe  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  she  is  pre- 
pared for  the  s'rusrgle  to  come.  Can  she  forget 
her  quarrels,  her  hatred,  her  spites?  She  must 
if  she  would  hold  her  ground  m  intellectual  de- 
velopment, for  she  will  be  able  to  do  that  only 
by  reconciling  her  interests  with  imperative  con- 
ditions. And  even  then  she  will  be  able  to  do  it 
only  by  working  her  vital  forccg  to  their  full 
power.  We  ought  to  hope,  ardently,  for  her  suc- 
cess. But  we  know  our  limitations ;  we  recall 
the  past.  We  know  that  there  are  times  when 
the  higher  and  better  interests  are  sacrificed.  It 
is    not    impossible    that    Europe    will    be   lost 
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lie  traditionalism  which  was  once  her 
orce.  For  she  may  not  understand  that 
new  era;  that  for  new  times  we  need 
is,  new  spirits,  and  illumination;  that 
dear  sight;  that  we  need  energy;  and 
leed  indomitable  courage. 

V    Cooperative    Commonwealth. — A 

nteresting  contribution  to  Onse  Eeuw 
hich  deals  with  Dr.  van  Eeden's  at- 
establish  a  cooperative  community  at 
called  Walden  in  Holland.  Dr.  van 
a  well-known  man  and  a  philosopher; 

when  he  adopts  socialistic  ideas  he 
I  laymen  and  others  much  food  for  re- 
Dr.  van  Eeden  asserts,  as  many  have 
tre  him,  that  interest  on  capital  is  un- 
man lends  money  to  start  a  business,  it 
on  his  part  to  take  a  share  of  the  profit, 
ccordingly  purchased  a  large  piece  of 
Valden,  and  has  created  a  cooperative 
y  which  now  comprises  fifty- four  per- 

the  outset  Dr.  van  Eeden  was  fortu- 
a  lady  who  owned  an  adjoining  estate 

land  to  the  community.  As  profits 
the  founder  proposes  to  utilize  them 
rchase  of  another  estate  on  which  to 
her  community.  In  the  course  of  time 
,  be  many  such  communities,  all  affil- 
ne  which  will  be  the  chief.  The  devel- 
f  this  idea  is  naturally  being  watched 
greatest  interest. 

isive  Features  of  the  French  Church 

il. — The  Civilta  Cattolica  (Rome) 
Italian  version  of  the  much-discussed 
I  of  Pius  X.  on  the  education  of  the 
.riberals  and  Protestants  have  been  so 
in  denouncing  as  reactionary  the  re^u- 
lid  down  concerning  the  prevailmg 
f  insubordination  and  independence 
have  overlooked  the  equally  important 
is  admitting  that  **  in  many  dioceses  the 
f  priests  is  far  superior  to  the  needs 
thful,"  and  urging  the  bishops  in  con- 
to  much  greater  circumspection  in  ad- 
indidates  to  holy  orders.  This  pontif- 
tion,  if  acted  on,  ought  to  remedy 
he  abuses  now  prevailing  in  the  Church 


rowth  of  the  English  Automobile 

- — "  Cygnus  "  gossips  pleasantly,  in  the 
ly  (London)  for  September,  about  the 
id  future  of  motor-cars.  He  says :  "  In 
I,  the  number  of  motor-cars  registered 
Motor  Car  Act  was  18,840,  and  that  of 
les  2203;  the  licenses  to  drive  issued 
Sp.  Mr.  Worby  Beaumon%  whose  au- 
ands  very  high,  forecasted  the  British 
tween  September,  1905,  and  September, 
4,000,000.  "  Cygnus  "  hopes  that  elec- 
1  supersede  all  other  methods  of  driv- 
-cars.  He  says:  "It  is  qui^e  conceiv- 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  Krieger  sys- 
;h  is  actually  at  work,  that  a  car  may 
by  electricity,  generated  by  a  separate 
the  car,  may  be  simplified  and  worked 
illy.  If  that  time  comes,  the  petrol- 
r  will  become  as  obsolete  as  the  pack- 
his,  of  course,  is  the  fond  dream  of  those 
heir  faiUl  on  Edison's  storage  battery. 


Social  Misery  in  Belgium. — It  is  a  sad  pic- 
ture which  Erik  Givskov  draws,  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  (London)  for  September,  of 
home  industry  and  peasant  farming  m  Belgium : 
"  We  have  in  Flanders  a  country  inhabited  by 
peasant  farmers,  a  country  the  prodigious  crops 
of  which  are  unequaled  anywhere  in  Europe. 
And  if  the  peasants,  men  or  women,  have  some 
spare  time,  they  are  at  it  for  long  hours  work- 
ing in  some  home  industry  or  other.  Coopera- 
tion has  been  put  within  their  reach,  and  coop- 
eration dairies  as  well  as  cooperative  stores  are 
rapidly  filling  the  country.  Still,  the  people  who 
produce  all  the  riches  of  Flanders  are  only  in 
exceptional  cases  well  off,  much  oftener  starv- 
ing. And  even  here  the  workers  turn  their  back 
on  an  agriculture  which  cannot  feed  them;  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  men  who  live  in  the 
district  are  not  working  on  the  land,  but  go 
away  to  work  in  other  callings  or  in  other  coun- 
tries. Consequently  the  farmers  cannot  find  la- 
borers, and  even  here,  even  in  Flanders,  land 
goes  out  of  cultivation  and  is  laid  out  as  pasture. 
Even  here  the  flight  from  the  land  is  in  full 
swing.  It  may  be  disguised  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  who  do  not  earn  their  living  from  the  land 
live  m  the  country  districts,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  which  reveals  itself  in  the  decrease  in  the 
area  grown  with  com  and  the  increase  in  the 
area  cultivated  for  fodder.  The  cause  of  all  this 
evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  condition  of 
Flanders,  which  denies  the  workers  access  to 
the  land.  No  communal  lands  being  available, 
and  all  the  land  being  held  in  private  ownership, 
the  price  of  land  must  necessarily  be  very  high 
in  such  a  densely  populated  country,  where  the 
workers  will  throng  around  any  plot  of  vacant 
land  in  a  cut-throat  competition." 

To  Nationalize  Marconigraphy. — Mr.  Hen^ 

niker  Heaton,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(London)  for  September,  on  wireless  telegraphy 
?nd  Mr.  Marconi,  tells  how  the  new  premier  of 
New  Zealand  wired  from  mid-Atlantic  to  the 
British  Postmaster-General  in  London,  urging 
the  adoption  of  penny  postage  to  the  United 
States.  By  the  potent  influence  of  Marconi's  in- 
ventions, he  says,  "the  striking  ijower  of  our 
admirals  has  been  incalculably  reinforced,  and 
it  becomes  safe  for  an  economic  government  to 
take  off  two  and  a  half  millions  from  the  navy 
estimates."  He  mentions  that  one  of  the  liners 
fitted  with  it  sends  and  receives  some  15.000 
words  between  port  and  port.  Some  liners  pub- 
lish a  daily  paper  with  the  latest  news  from 
shore.  "  Financiers  direct  their  business  from 
mid-Atlantic."  After  long  toil  and  heavy  ex- 
pense, "  Mr.  Marconi  invented  a  means  of  se- 
curing the  privacy  of  messages  by  'tuning* 
transmitter  and  receiver  to  the  same  wave- 
length." Already  international  congresses  are 
being  called  to  question  the  monopoly  established 
by  the  inventor.  On  this  Mr.  Heaton  charac- 
teristically remarks :  "  Our  ultimate  ideal  must 
be  instantaneous  electrical  communication  with 
every  man  on  earth,  ashore  or  afloat,  at  a  cost 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  To  profit  from 
this  human  necessity  is  as  wrong  as  it  would  be 
to  tax  speaking  or  walking.  It  follows  that  all 
the  machinery  of  the  world's  communications 
should  belong  to  the  state.  Let  our  goveminent 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  buy  up  all  the  British 
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cables  and  wireless  company's  shares  at  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  day  on  which  this  review  ap* 
pears." 


•• 


The  New  Spirit  in  India."— Sir  C.  H.  T. 

Crosthwaite,  the  writer  of  a  paper  in  Black- 
li'ood's  under  this  title,  which  is  in  large  part  an 
admiring  crit  cism  of  Mr.  Morley's  Indian  policy, 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  "  a  new  spirit.*'  It  is 
merely  the  old  and  oft-expressed  desire  of  the 
educated  classes  in  India  for  positions  of  more 
power  and  influence.  They  resent  their  exclu- 
sion from  English  society,  the  exclusive  nature 
of  the  civil  service,  which,  however,  is  open  to 
them,  and  other  things  in  their  lot  which  are 
not  as  they  would  have  them.  But  it  is  mis- 
chievous to  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  discon- 
tent, of  which  every  Anglo-Indian  must  be 
aware,  is  anything  new.  The  demand  of  the 
educated  Indians  is  not  so  much  for  a  change 
in  the  form  of  government  as  in  the  personnel. 
If  they  could  do  so,  the  writer  doubts  whether 
they  would  establish  "popular"  government  in 
India.  What  they  want  is  more  of  the  higher 
offices  in  the  state,  carrying  power  and  hand- 
some emoluments.  "  They  have  no  wish  to  de- 
stroy autocracy  or  bureaucracy.  They  do  desire 
to  be  the  autocrats  and  the  bureaucrats."  The 
upshot  of  the  article  is  that  no  much  greater  ad- 
vance towards  popular  government  or  towards 
dispensing  with  the  services  of  Englishmen  is 
possible,  and  it  is  better  to  make  that  clear  at 
once  to  all  concerned. 

A  New  Result  of  the  Modern  Deification 
of  the  Majority.— In  the  Peace  Pavilion  which 
the  Lombardy  Peace  Society  has  erected  in  the 
Exposition  at  Milan  is  a  curious  machine,  which 
may  be  destined  to  a  wide  use  in  our  modem 
life.  It  is  a  voting  machine,  and  all  passersby 
are  asked  to  use  it  to  put  themselves  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  either  of  armed  peace  or 
gradual  disarmament  of  the  nations.  A  number 
of  noted  men  and  nearly  all  the  visitors  to  the 
Exposition  have  made  use  of  it.  The  inventor 
of  this  ingenious  device  is  Eugenio  Boggiano, 
and  he  calls  his  macl^ine  the  "  psephograph."  It 
records  the  number  of  the  vote  visibly  on  a 
quadrant  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  a  cash  register,  and  although 
th's  is.  of  course,  hidden  until  after  the  vote  is 
complete,  if  necessary  the  proportion  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  can  be  ascertained  at  any 
moment.  It  is  thousrht  that  this  contrivance, 
which  does  away  with  counting  ballots  by  hand, 
with  all  the  possibilities  for  fraud  and  error 
involved,  may  come  into  wider  and  wider  use 
for  all  varieties  of  voting  in  assemblies,  legis- 
latures, and  perhaps  finally  for  the  general 
suffrage.  Many  manifestations  of  the  intensely 
collective  life  of  modem  times  may  be  facilitated 
by  this  menns.  For  instance,  the  Teatro  Illus- 
trato,  of  Milan,  has  started  a  popular  debate  as 
to  the  best  and  most-Iked  drama* ic  works,  to  be 
decided  by  vote  of  all  who  care  to  put  them- 
selves on  record,  through  the  psephograph. 
Libraries  in  Italy  are  considering  putting  the 
machine  in  as  part  of  their  apparatus  to  ascer- 
tain 'he  taste  of  the  patrons  abotit  certain  moot 
points  of  policy.  A  thousand  different  uses  are 
possible  for  it  as  a  means  of  really  finding  out,  not 
only  (as  in  the  case  of  city  or  national  elections) 


the  will  of  the  people  on  matters  of  govenuBentp 
but  the  taste  of  the  people  in  matters  of  ait 
religion,  minor  city  administration,  etc.  If,  as 
is  confidently  expected,  the  machine  becomes  so 
familiar  and  widespread  that  it  is  used  for  all 
these  purposes,  and  is  set  in  shops,  theaters. 
churches,  railway  stations,  offices  and  other 
places  where  crowds  congregate  psychologists 
promise  themselves  at  last  some  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  "psychology  of  the  moh," 
the  pathology  of  which  has  never  been  scientifi- 
cally studied,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
securing  material  that  was  trustworthy. 

Has  the  Hand  a  Truly  Psycholosical  Life? 

— The  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  reports  from 
the  Quinsaine  an  interesting  and  one  of  the  first 
scientific  studies  of  the  human  hand  Professor 
N.  Vaschide  has  devoted  himself  for  about  ten 
years  to  investigating  the  pseudo  science  ojf  palm- 
istry, now  in  disrepu*^e  among  intelligent  people, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  is  a 
scientific  foundation  of  fact  underlying  this 
century-old  belief  in  the  significance  of  the  hands 
as  an  indication  of  character.  He  finds  that 
there  is  a  certain  basis  of  truth  in  all  the  fan- 
tastic phraseology  and  absurd  beliefs  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  science,  which  repays  investiga- 
tion. The  hand  is  peculiarly  responsive  to  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  nerves,  and  certain 
nervous  diseases  can  be  diagnosed  more  ra^dly 
and  accurately  from  the  condition  and  position 
of  the  hands  than  in  any  other  way.  A  stg> 
beyond  this  purely  physical^  life  of  the  hand  is 
the  fact  that  the  hands  of  idiots  and  people  of 
feeble  mentality  have  certain  common  diaracter- 
istics  which  come  from  the  mental  condition. 
Professor  Vaschide  then  makes  the  next  logical 
step  and  asserts,  boldly,  that  the  hand  has  a 
psychical  life  as  well  as  a  physical  one.  He  re- 
ports that  his  study  of  the  hand  and  its  strauige 
mixture  of  these  two  lives  has  led  him  to  believe 
in  a  sixth  sense,  a  muscular  sense,  and  to  think 
that  the  old  classification  of  the  senses  is  an- 
tiquated. Every  form  of  thought,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  is  translated  into  motor  form  bj 
means  of  the  muscles.  Fear,  for  instance,  has 
its  muscular  sense  as  well  as  mentad  one,  as 
any  one  whose  knees  have  shaken  under  him  can 
testify.  The  muscles  of  the  hand,  as  the  most 
delicately  responsive  of  all  those  in  the  body 
(wi'h  the  exception  of  the  face),  have,  therefore, 
a  very  actual  significance  in  the  reading  of  the 
conditions  of  the  mind  or  temperament,  e'ther 
temporary  or  permanent.  The  science  whidi 
shall  enable  us  to  fully  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  different  aspects  of  the  hand  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  so-called  life  line  and  heart  line  the  author 
treats  as  entirely  the  results  of  muscular  con- 
traction, with  no  significance,  but  many  other 
signs  of  the  hand,  usually  relied  upon  by  palm- 
ists, he  thinks,  are  based  on  long  experience 
and  acute  observation,  such  as  pallor  in  certain 
places,  ind'cating  inactivity  and  melancholy;  a 
highly  modeled  hand,  exuberance,  etc.,  etc 

Qeneral  Commerce  of  the  Belgian  Coflfo  hi 
1905* — In  an  official  report  to  King  Leopold, 
commented  upon  in  the  Journal  de  St  Peigrt- 
burg,  H.  Dragomans,  general  secretary  <^  the 
department  of  finance,  sUtes  that  the 
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commerce  of  the  Congo  in  cereals  during  the 
year  1905  was  2  per  cent,  more  than  the  com- 
merce of  1904.  The  increase  in  exportations  was 
chiefly  in  rubber,  palm  oil,  rice,  and  ivory.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  coffee, 
white  copal,  and  cocoa.  A  number  of  new  arti- 
cles were  shipp'ed,  including  hemp  (Manila), 
raw  cotton,  cinnamon,  vervaine  (lemon  verbena) 
and  vetjrver  essences,  rooted  plants,  suet,  tea, 
jute,  tin,  and  brass.  The  chief  falling  off  in  im- 
portations was  in  tissues,  articles  of  outdoor 
dress  and  underwear,  metallic  constructions,  pre- 
serves, wines  and  beers,  machines,  composition 
for  burning  made  of  coal  ("briquettes"  or  slabs 
of  compressed  bituminous  and  hard  coal  dust)  ; 
building  material,  and  furniture.  The  decrease 
in  commerce  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
suppressed  different  post-offices,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  services  were  not  in  run- 
ning order.  (They  were  partially  resumed  in 
1905.) 

German  Colonies  in  Brazil. — Governments, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Steele  (Paris),  have 
strange  conceptions  of  colonization.  A  great 
deal  of  official  hypocrisy  is  hidden  under  the 
terms  "conscience"  and  "civilization."  Just 
now,  the  writer  continues,  when  the  world's  at- 
tention is  fixed  on  the  excesses  that  stain  the 
records  of  certain  foreign  representatives  in  the 
colonies  of  Africa,  other  great  German  colonies 
are  growing  up  in  South  America, — colonies  that 
the  German  newspapers  do  not  mention.  In  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande,  in  Brazil,  there  are  800,- 
000  (German,  immigrants.  In  the  province  of 
Parana  there  are  150,000,  and  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Caterina  there  are  80,000.  Enterprising 
German  companies  have  bought  whole  territor- 
ies, which  they  are  selling  in  little  lots.  That 
is  one  result  of  the  German  influx.  German 
centers  arc  in  process  of  formation  in  South 
America,  and  in  those  centers  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  mother  country  are  carefully  pre- 
served. The  writer  quotes  the  following  from 
a  journal,  "less  discreet"  than  most  German 
organs:  "In  a  few  years  we  shall  see  looming 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  vigorous 
German  colonial  enterprise,  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, may  become  the  finest,  the  most  colossal, 
and  the  most  stable  of  the  enterprises  of 
Europe."  The  unavowed,  but  evident,  tendency 
of  German  immigration  is  to  form  a  German 
state  in  the  south  of  Brazil,  at  Brazil's  expense. 
It  will  be  wholly  Germanic,  because  in  South 
America  the  German  element  will  not  fuse  with 
the  native  element.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Brazil  will  passively  permit  the  foreign- 
ers to  accomplish  their  object.  She  would  be 
wise  were  she  to  guarantee  her  security,  both  for 
the  present  and  for  the  future.  The  longer  she 
waits,  the  harder  her  task  will  be. 

Is  England  a  Nation  of  Puritans  ?~In  the 

Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Elie  Halevy,  writing  on  the 
birth  of  Methodism  in  England,  says:  The 
English  nation  is  a  nation  of  Puritans,  and  Puri- 
tani.sm  is  Protestantism  in  all  the  rigor  of 
dogma,  its  theological  essence;  it  is  adhesion  to 
the  dogma  of  justification  by  faith.  We  are  not 
saved  by  our  acts,  but  bv  the  immediate  and 
mysterious  oommnnion  of  the  individual  soul 
with  the  Divinity.    Hence  the  principle  of  toler- 


ance inseparable  from  Protestant  inspiration. 
As  a  religion  it  is  cold  and  severe;  it  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  sublime.  Protes  antism  and  Cathol- 
icism are  as  far  apart  as  Christianity  and  Ma- 
homedanism.  The  Puritans  are  a  sort  of  Mus- 
sulmans of  the  North,  grave,  silent,  proud,  and 
as  intrepid  as  the  Mussulmans  of  Africa. 
Neither  the  progress  of  the  mercantile  spirit  and 
industrial  civilization,  or  the  development  of  the 
scientific  spirit  and  critical  rationalism,  or  even 
the  prestige  and  the  pomp  affected  by  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  has  prevented  England  from  re- 
maining a  nation  of  Puritans.  The  religious 
conscience  has  not  evolved  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  as  in  the  other  Continental  countries  of 
Europe. 

Advice  to  Those  Who  Would  Study  Music 
ill  Milan. — United  States  Consul  J.  E.  Dunning, 
of  Milan,  writes  in  the  Consular  Daily  in  detail 
about  the  dangers  that  beset  strangers  who 
go  to  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  musical 
studies,  particularly  vocal.  He  presents  the  dif- 
ficulties in  dark  colors,  and  warns  his  country- 
women against  going  to  Italy  unless  guided  by 
their  own  teachers  and  with  a  full  belief  that 
their  career  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  other 
way.  The  consul  says  girls  should  know  just 
what  they  want,  should  arrange  carefully  and 
under  the  best  advice  about  boarding,  lodging, 
etc.  No  girl  should  go  to  Milan  before  she  has 
taken  every  precaution  to  inform  herself  upon 
every  subject  connected  with  her  stay  as  a 
student  in  that  city.  Consul  Dunning's  report 
is  in  response  to  a  number  of  inquiries  concern- 
ing conditions  surrounding  American  music 
students  in  that  city.  He  writes,  in  part: 
"  Milan  continues  to  be  the  center  of  vocal- 
music  instruction  in  Europe,  While  the  in- 
fluence of  La  Scala  is  by  no  means  what  it  used 
to  be,  on  account  of  the  comparative  inferiority 
of  the  artists  appearing  there,  the  quality  of  the 
oichestra  still  renders  it  the  most  noteworthy 
opera  house  in  the  world;  while  it  is  only  in 
Milan  that  the  ambitious  young  singer  is  able  to 
work  herself  into  intimate  touch  with  the  man- 
agers and  impresarii  on  whom  her  future  de- 
pends in  so  great  a  degree.  The  consul's  first 
advice  to  the  American  girl  considering  a  course 
of  music  instruction  abroad  is,  Don't  come.  If 
she  persists  in  coming  in  spite  of  that  she  should 
give  some  serious  consideration  to  the  counsel  of 
those  who,  being  on  the  ground  and  viewing  it 
impartially,  can  tell  her  something  to  her  advan- 
tage. Assuming  that  the  girl  is  so  ambitious 
and  earnest  and  has  been  so  encouraged  by  her 
home  teachers  that  she  is  bound  to  get  the  for- 
eign training,  she  ought  first  to  acquaint  her- 
self with  every  detail  of  the  life  she  is  about  to 
enter  before  sailing  or  even  preparing  to  sail 
from  the  United  States.  She  ought  first  to  be 
sure  of  her  voice,— either  that  it  is  operatic  both 
in  quality  and  dimensions  or  that  it  is  fitted  for 
lyric  singing  in  a  decree  sufiicienMy  important 
to  render  desirable  a  foreign  finish  to  her  Ameri- 
can instruction.  In  th's  she  oucrht  to  be  guided 
solely  by  her  own  teachers  at  home,  who  have 
watched  her  work  and  understand  her  tempera- 
ment. The  kind  words  of  enthusiastic  friends 
should  not  be  allowed  a  hearing  in  the  making 
up  of  this  decision.  The  whole  operation  should 
be  a  cold-blooded  estimate,  with  everything  in 
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the  shape  of  a  reasonable  doubt  thrown  in  favor 
of  the  stay-at-home  side  of  the  case." 

A  Curious  Foreign  Opinion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Protective  Associations. — In  Italia  Moderna 
(Rome)  is  an  article  on  Protective  ScKieties  and 
Associations  in  England  and  the  United  States 
which  has  a  certain  interest  as  presenting  a  point 
of  view  oddly  contrary  to  our  own.  The  author, 
Signor  Nino  de  Sanctis,  gives  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  such  organizations,  ranging  from  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  from  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  to  the  Odd  Fellows  among 
colored  men.  What  is  of  interest  is  his  com- 
ment, which  is,  in  almost  every  case,  a  slighting 
and  adversely  critical  one.  It  seems  strange  to 
Latins,  he  writes,  that  such  matters  are  not  left 
to  the  government,  where  they  rightly  belong, 
and  he  deplores  the  governmental  organization 
which  makes  private  individuals  feel  that  they 
must  be  responsible  for  the  enforcing  of  the 
laws.  In  the  nature  of  things,  he  points  out, 
these  societies  and  private  organizations  lack  the 
unity  and  dignified  power  that  comes  from  the 
action  of  a  public  minister  of  the  government, 
and  they  not  only  engender  a  false  feeling  of 
superiority  and  artificial  importance  among  their 
members,  but  what  good  they  accomplish  is  done 
at  an  enormous  disadvantage  and  with  an  at- 
tendant cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results. 
He  laughs  at  the  prudenr  of  the  English  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Immoral  Literature,  and 
ac  its  attempts  to  keep  out  of  England  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccacio  and  the  novels  of  Zola; 
and  says  that  the  reports  of  crimes  and  scandals 
published  daily  and  freely  in  the  English  news- 
papers are  infinitely  more  harmful  to  public 
morals  than  any  work  of  art.  The  Salvation 
Army  comes  in  for  a  good  word  for  its  evident 
fervor  and  the  courage  of  its  founders  and  for 
a  certain  amount  of  good  accomplished ;  but  its 
methods  are  na'urally  very  repellant  to  an  Ital- 
ian temperament,  and  de  Sanctis  insists  that  its 
hold  on  the  lower  and  criminal  classes  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  expect  to  be  taken  care 
of  materially  by  the  organization.  Passing  over 
to  Americans  at  the  close  of  his  article,  the  au- 
thor lumps  together  the  most  diverse  of  the 
orders  among  our  men.  Odd  Fellows  and  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  associations  for  mutual  protection, 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  con- 
demns them  in  sweeping  terms  as  useless  and 
worse  than  useless.  He  says  that  men  with 
families  are  tempted  all  the  time  to  spend  on 
foolish  insignia,  mitiation  and  membership  fees, 
banquets  and  social  events  and  conventions, 
money  which  is  needed  for  their  wives  and  chil-. 
dren.  As  far  as  spiritual  results  go,  he  sets  off 
the  favorable  side  of  the  matter  against  the  at- 
mosphere of  secrecy  and  mystic,  meaningless 
rites,  with  its  tendency  to  force  men  into  iin- 
natural  relations  of  overstrained  intimacy  with 
each  other,  and  separation  from  their  families 
and  other  friends. 

A  New  Tiieory  of  the  Cause  of  Iron  Rust.— 

When  chemists  have  agreed  as  to  the  causes  of 
rust  on  iron  it  seems  they  have  erred.  The 
chemical  societies  of  London  have  decided,  ac- 
cording to  Illustration  (Paris),  that  the  forma- 


tion of  rust  is  due  chiefly  to  carbonic  add.  TUi 
same  theory  was  advanced  by  scientists  in  1871 
and  in  1888.  The  first  phase  of  rust  consists  of 
the  formation  of  carbonate  of  iron  by  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  on  metaL  pie 
carbonate  of  iron  is  turned  into  ferric  hydroxide, 
or  rust.  Recent  experiments  made  by  G.  T. 
Moody  prove  that  it  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
iron  from  coming  in  contact  with  carbonic  add, 
it  (the  iron  so  sheltered  or  protected)  can  lie 
near  water  for  an  indefinite  time  and  there  will 
not  be  the  least  trace  of  rust  seen  on  it.  Moody 
put  iron  under  water  and  then  passed  over  it 
thirty  times  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  rust;  but  when  the  experiment 
was  varied,  when  carbonic  acid  was  broupfat  in 
contact  with  the  iron,  rust  began  to  form  imme- 
diately, and  after  seventy-two  hours  the  whole 
surface  of  the  metal  was  corroded  and  red  with 
rust. 

The  Relation  of  Height  to  Qait^In  the 

army  men  are  placed  in  ranks  according  to  their 
height,  and  it  would  seem  natural  enough  thit 
men  of  the  same  height  should  take  steps  of 
the  same  length.  That  is  an  erroneous  estima- 
tion, says  a  writer  in  Illustration  (Paris),  be- 
cause the  step  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the 
leg,  and  among  men  of  the  same  height  we  find 
some  with  long  bodies  and  short  legs.  So,  if 
men  are  placed  in  ranks  according  to  he^t, 
their  march  must  be  out  of  step.  The  director 
of  the  higher  branches  of  anthropology^  in  the 
Institute  of  France,  is  now  urging  Ae  govern- 
ment to  substitute  for  the  present  classification 
by  length  classification  by  length  of  leg.  Sudi  a 
classification  would  have  the  effect  of  averdng 
unnecessary  fatigue,  while  it  would  diminish  the 
number  of  laggards,  so  noticeable  whenever  com- 
panies of  men  are  marching.  But  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  a  new  form  of  classification  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  government.  A  regiment  classified 
by  length  of  leg  would  not  present  a  very  hand- 
some appearance.  Some  would  be  considerably 
taller  than  their  neighbors,  and  the  rai^  would 
be  of  very  irregular  height.  The  esthetic  plays 
an  important  matter  in  all  bodies  given  to  public 
parades.  It  is  probable  that  personal  pride  will 
outweigh  psychological  as  well  as  physiologicd 
reason. 

The  Evils  of  the  Sun's  Rays. — An  Ameri- 
can doctor.  Woodruff,  says  Illustration  (Paris), 
has  begun  a  campaign  against  the  sun.  Doctor 
Woodruff  claims  that  the  sun's  influoice  is  evil, 
and  that  people  of  dark  skins  are  the  only  human 
beings  fitted  to  brave  the  rigors  of  our  hitherto 
favorably  considered  luminary.  Blondes,  not- 
ably, but  generally  speaking  all  fair-skinned 
races,  are  advised  to  retreat  to  the  north,  where 
the  solar  rays  are  less  forcibly  felt.  The  supreme 
accusation  is  that  the  chem*cal  or  actinical  action 
of  the  sun  irritates  the  skin  and  so  produces 
abnormal  cellular  proliferation,  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  cancer.  To  prove  his 
theory,  Dr.  Woodruff  cites  ♦he  relative  rarity  of 
cancerous  affections  in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  where 
the  people  are  dark-skinned.  The  skin  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  claim  is  untenable  because  cancers  are  often 
found  in  places  where  the  sun's  rays  are  felt 
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HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

xie,  After  the  War,"  by  Myrta  Lockett 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  new  pic- 
f  the  reconstruction  period  in  the  Southern 
There  are  several  histories  of  this  pe- 
vritten  from  the  Southern  point  of  view, 
Irs.  Avary's  work  is  an  unusually  vivid 
yal  of  the  actual  social  conditions  in  the 
during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
ill  of  Richmond.  It  is  also  valuable  as 
ving  the  opinions  and  prejudices  that 
I  current  among  the  Southern  people  at  a 
vhen  the  bitterness  of  war  was  felt  in  its 
st  intensity.  Mrs.  Avary  sets  forth  in  a 
romic  way  the  blunders,  and  even  the  cor- 
n,  incident  to  military  dictatorship,  and  in 
jursc  of  the  volume  throws  many  side- 
on  what  most  Northerners  now  admit  to 
)cen  the  serious  mistakes  of  reconstruction 

Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers"  (Scribners) 
title  of  an  attractive  volume  containing 
)umal  of  Richard   Smith,  of  Burlington, 
who  followed  the  courses  of  the  Hudson, 
[ohawk,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Deta- 
in the  year  1769.    Nearly  half  of  the  vol- 
howcver,   is   occupied  by  an   exceedingly 
jting  historical  introduction  contributed  by 
iitor,  Mr.   Francis  W.  Halsey,  author  of 
Old  New  York  Frontier."    Mr.   Halsey 
bes  the  pioneer  settlements  in  these  four 
valleys,  giving  many  bits  of  information 
•  be  found  in  the  general  histories  of  the 

■ 

le  Present  State  of  the  European  Settle- 
on  the  Mississippi,"  by  Captain  Philip 
m  (Cleveland:  The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
any),  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  original 
m  edition  of  1770,  edited  with  introduc- 
lotes,  and  index  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hod- 
f  the  University  of  Kansas.  Pittman  was 
icer  in  the  British  army  and  was  on  duty 
lerica  during  the  years  1763-68.  His  ac- 
of  the  Mississippi  River  settlements  has 
found  in  recent  times  to  be  an  important 
ical  source. 

itters  and  Recollections  of  George  Wash- 
i "  is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  of  Wash- 
i*s  correspondence  with  Tobias  Lear  and 
between  1790  and  1799,  relating  chiefly 
:  management  of  his  estate  and  domestic 
;  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  These  letters 
n  much  information  not  elsewhere  to  be 
concerning  the  farming  methods  pursued 
;  Father  of  His  Country,  as  well  as  many 
details  of  his  daily  life  at  Mount  Vernon, 
inama:  The  Isthmus  and  the  Canal,"  by 
Forbes-Lindsay  (Philadelphia:  The  John 
nston  Companv).  is  a  complete  risumS  of 
rarious  cana^building  attempts  on  the 
us.  based  chiefly  upon  official  statements. 
5- foot  level  plan  upon  which  the  canal  will 
istnicted  is  fully  described  and  illustrated 


by  maps.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  de- 
scription of  the  counter-project  has  been  in- 
cluded. The  author  commends  the  trustworthy 
character  of  the  information  offered  freely  to 
the  public  by  the  commission  since  the  inception 
of  the  undertaking. 

SOME  NEW  BOOKS  OP  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TION. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  book-reviewer  comes 
across  a  more  interestingly  written  volume  of 
travel  description  than  the  notes  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  Monsignor  Count  Vay  de  Vaya  and 
Luskod.  This  volume,  which  appears  under  the 
general  title  of  "  The  Empires  and  Emperors  of 
Russia,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan"  (Dutton),  is 
a  description  of  a  long  tour  recently  made 
through  Europe  and  the  far  East  by  this  bril- 
liant, distinguished  churchman  and  diplomat 
Count  Vay  de  Vaya,  who  is  also  a  high  dig- 
nitary in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  study  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  ex- 
alted position  (as  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  Hungarian  families) 
gave  him  access  to  the  highest  royal  personages. 

Major  J.  Orton  Kerbcy's  ''The  Land  of  To- 
morrow" (New  York:  W.  F.  Brainard)  is  the 
account  of  a  long  journey  through  the  Amazon 
region  of  South  America  by  an  old  experienced 
traveler,  formerly  United  States  consul  to  Para, 
Brazil.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs by  the  author. 

In  the  series  "  The  World  and  Its  People,'* 
issued  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  we  have  a  new, 
enlarged,  and  revised  edition  of  Anna  B.  Bad- 
lam's  "Views  in  Africa." 

LITERATURE  AND  ORATORY. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  has  done  ex- 
cellently well  to  bring  out  an  English  edition 
(translation  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke)  of  Taine's 
"  Critical  Study  of  Balzac."  This  really  remark- 
able critique,  by  a  remarkable  critic,  of  a  remark- 
able novelist  should  be  read  by  every  lover  of 
creative  literature.  The  volume  is  provided  with 
an  appreciation  of  Taine  by  the  translator.  Mr. 
O'Rourke's  exposition  of  the  great  critic's 
method  is  so  graphically  done  and  so  apropos  of 
this  particular  critique  that  the  study  of  Balzac 
might  be  taken  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  Taine's 
method  set  forth  in  this  appreciation. 

"  Essays  in  the  Making"  (Du*ton)  is  the  title 
of  a  little  hand  literary  manual  by  Mr.  Eustace 
Miles,  assistant  master  at  Rugby  School,  Cam- 
bridge, and  author  of  "  How  to  Prepare  Essays," 
*'A  Boy's  Control  and  Self-Expression,"  and 
other  volumes. 

A  popular  course  of  practice  in  oratory,  con- 
sisting of  examples  from  great  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modem  eloauence,  has  been  com- 
piled by  John  O'Connor  Power,  under  the  title : 
"The  Making  of  an  Orator"  (Putnams).  The 
compiler  has  had  many  years'  observation  and 
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experience  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  bar,  "  Who's  Who."  which  appears  under  the  title 

and  on  the  public  platform.  "  Wer    Ist*s  ? "    published    by    H.    A.    Ludwig 

Degener,    in   Leipzig,    has    been    imported  bjr 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  DISCUSSION.  Stechert.     This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  volume 

ii'Tu     e     •  1  X*               £  .x.     \K  A        T5  1  •*.»»  when   one    desires    information    about    German 

The  Social  Message  of  *he  Modern  Pulpit  personalities  and  some  scholars  and  minor  of- 

by  the  Rev  Charles  R   Brown  of  Oakland.  Cal.  ^^{^,3  i„  ^^e  rest  of  the  world.     It  will  not. 

(Scribners)    is  the  title  given  to  a  voiunje  con-  ^o^ever,  prove  of  much  value  in   England  or 

taming  the  Lyman  Beecher  lertures  at  Yale  Uni-  ^his    country,    since    many    of   the    leaders  of 

versity  for  the  years    1905-06.     Ihcse  lectures  thought  and  public  life  in  the  two  countries  do 

deal  with  the  following  themes:     The  Need  of  ^^^  receive  treatment 
Moral     Leadership    in     Socal    Effort,         The 

Scriptural  Basis  for  a   Social  Message/'  "  The  NEW  EDITIONS. 
Oppression  of  a  People/*  "  The  Call  oif  an  In- 
dustrial Deliverer, '  "  Radical  Change  in  the  So-  The  sixth  impression  of  Miss  Ida  Tarbell's 
cial  Environment"  "The  Training  in  Industrial  "Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  (McClure,  Phil- 
Freedom/'  "The  New  Social  Order/'  and  "The  lips)  has  just  appeared.    This  finely  illustrated 
Best  Lines  of  Approach/'  volume  contains,  also,  a  sketch  of  the  Empress 

Readers  of  this   Review   will   remember  our  Josephine  and  reproductions  from  almost  all  the 
notice,  a  year  or  so  ago.  of  a  trenchantly  written  portraits  of  the  great  Napoleon,  paintings  and 
little  bock  entitled  "  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Of-  engravings,  contained   in  the  collections   made 
ficial/'  which  was  issued  anonymously  from  the  by  the  late  Hon.  G,  G.  Hubbard  and  now  in  the 
press  of  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.     We  now  have  Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 
"  Letters  to  a  Chinese  Official/'  in  reply,  by  Wil-  A    new    edition    of    George    Gissing's   "  The 
liam  Jennings  Bryan.     Mr.  Bryan  found  that  the  House  of  Cobwebs  and  Other  Stories  "  has  been 
writer  of  the  first  letters  (now  generally  known  brought  out  by  the  Buttons, 
not  to  have  been  a  Chinese  official,  but  Mr.  Lowe  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  of  Chi- 
Dickinson)    had   misunderstood   and   underesti-  cago.  has  just  brought  out  number  sixty  in  its 
mated  Western  civilization  on  many  important  "  Religion  of  Science "  library.    This  is  "  The 
points.     He  therefore  attempts   to  answer  him  Vocation  of  Man/*  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte, 
m  the  present  volume.    He  points  out  some  of  translated  by  William  Smith,  with  a  biographi- 
the  advantages  of  our  Western  civilization  which  cal  introduction  by  E.  Ritchie, 
the-  former  writer  overlooked,  and  some  of  the  In  their  pocket  edtion  of  the  works  of  George 
defects   of   Chinese  civilization   "to  which  his  Meredith  (sixteen  volumes).  Scribners  have  just 
eyes  were  closed."    It  is  a  serious  and  convinc-  brought  out  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard  FcvereL'* 
ing  argument  that  Mr.  Bryan  advances. — rather  The  typographical  form  of  this  series  is  excel- 
more  serious,  perhaps,  than  was  called  for  by  lent  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  appear- 
so  evident  a  satire  as  the  first  production.  ance. 

Pastor    Charles    Wagner's    lectures,    entitled  A  new  edition,  illustrated  in  color,  of  "Eliza- 

"  My  Impressions  of  America,"  have  now  come  beth  and  Her  German  Garden  **  has  been  brought 

out  in  book  form   (McClure.  Phillips),  having  out  by  the  Macmillans.    This  is  the  fourth  edi- 

been  translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  Louise  tion  of  this  popular  work. 
Hendee.    They    embody   the    result    of    Pastor 

Wagner's  recent  tour  through  the  United  States.  BOOKS  FOR  MUSICIANS, 

and  are  dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt  and  a   well-seasoned   manual   of   instruction  and 

the  people  of  the  United  States.  suggestion  for  vocalists,  entitled  "  The  Art  of 

Two  little  volumes  issued  by  Henry  Altemus  the  Singer"   (Scribners),  is  the  result  of  Mr. 

embody    the    latest    distilled    wisdom    of    that  w.  J.  Henderson's  last  few  months  of  literary 

anonymous     and    yet     many-sided     personality  work,  based  on  an  experience  of  many  years* 

known   as   "  The    Cynic."    These  are   entitled :  study  of  the  art  of  the  singer.     Mr.  Henderson's 

"  The   Cynic's    Dictionary,"   and   "  The   Cynic's  mastery  of  the  technique  and  literature  of  this 

Rules  of  Conduct/*  subject    needs    no    comment    The    volume    is 

dedicated  to  Jean  de  Reszke. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE.  ^  collection  of  essays  on  "  Music  and  Musi- 

"  The   Young   Folks*   Cyclopedia   of   Persons  cians/'  by  Edward  Algernon  Baughan,  has  been 

and  Places/*  by  John  Denison  Champlin  (Holt),  issued  by  John  Lane, 

is    a    distinctly    useful    work    which    has    now  JUVENILES, 
reached   its   fifth   edition.     Such  events   as  the 

Japanese  war,  the  establishment  of  Norway  as  A    fascinating   little   volume   is    Mrs.    Louise 

an   independent   kingdom,  the  great    Baltimore  Seymour  Houghton's  collection,  **  The  Russian 

fire,  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  earth-  Grandmother's    Wonder    Tales**     (Scribners). 

quake    and   fire    in    San    Francisco   during  the  This  volume  contains  most  of  the  more  human 

present    year    have    made    necessary    important  and  fundamental  Russian  folk-lore  stories,  and 

additions  to  the  text.  i^i  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Benda. 

The  third   volume  of   Nelson's   Encyclopedia  Four  very  pretty  little  books,   illustrated   m 

(New    York:    Thomas    Nelson   &    Sons),    has  color,  in  the  "Children  Heroes"  series,  which 

articles  on   "Chicago/'  "Cotton   Manufacture/'  is  being  edited  for  Dutton  by  John  Lang,  are: 

"Coal  Supplies/'  and  other  important  industrial  "The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc,'*  by  Andrew  Lang; 

topics,  brought  well  up  to  date  and  treated  with  "The  Story  of  Captain  Cook/*  by  John  Lang; 

a  thoroughness  hardly  surpassed  in  more  preten-  **  The  Story  of  David  Livingstone/'  by  Vautier 

tious  works.  Golding ;  and  "  The  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 

Thc   second   yearly  edition   of   the   CJerman  leigfa,*'  by  Margaret  Duncan  Kelly. 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF    THE   WORLD. 

TA-         The  two  most  important  Ameri-  „      .       Meanwhile    there    had    been    a 

The                              •II                      I  Hearst              .                                               .    . 

New  York  can  topics  last  month  were  the  and  the  quiet  but  very  successiul  move- 
Campaign.  ^^^^^ation  of  peace  in  Cuba  '^'^^"'^'y-  ment  throughout  the  State  to  secure 
through  intervention  by  our  government,  and  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Mr.  Hearst, 
the  New  York  State  political  campaign,  with  This  movement  was  especially  strong  in  Buf- 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hearst  as  opposing  falo  and  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
candidates  for  the  governorship.  The  logic  Prominent  Democrats  of  the  conservative 
of  the  political  situation  in  New  York  had  stamp  denounced  and  opposed  the  Hearst 
led  inevitably  toward  the  selection  of  these  movement  in  every  way  possible,  but  it  be- 
two  men.  The  Hearst  movement  had  been  came  evident  that  everything  depended  final- 
conducted  with  great  boldness  and  skill.  The  ly  upon  the  action  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
independent  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hearst  for  New  York  Cit>',  with  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mui- 
mayor  of  New  York  last  fall  had  left  him  in  phy  at  its  head.  Never  had  any  man  been 
an  advantageous  position  for  his  larger  proj-  denounced  more  bitterly  than  Mr.  Murphy 
ects  of  the  present  year.  His  friends  and  by  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Both  in  edito- 
foUowcrs  believed  that  he  was  fairly  elected  rials  and  in  cartoons  last  year,  Mr.  Murphy 
mayor  but  counted  out,  and  there  were  many  had  been  described  as  a  man  who  ought  to 
others  of  a  like  opinion.  If  he  had  been  be  wearing  stripes  in  the  penitentiary  at  Sing 
actually  seated  as  mayor,  he  would  have  Sing.  But  political  bosses  play  their  game 
found  it  difEcult  to  carry  out  his  campaign  for  present  advantage  and  usually  have  thick 
promises.  But  the  large  vote  he  received  in  skins.  They  can  drop  grudges  when  the 
a  three-cornered  contest  gave  him  all  the  game  makes  it  necessary.  This  year  Mr. 
prestige  that  victory  would  have  brought.  Murphy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Tam- 
while  saving  him  from  much  embarrassment,  many  would  have  to  accept  Hearst  or  go 
The  Hearst  movement  for  the  governorship  down  in  defeat,  and  so  it  came  about  that 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  organization  known  the  convention  at  BuflFalo  endorsed  the 
as  the  Independence  League,  which  was  in-  candidate  of  the  Independence  J_.eague,  and 
corporated  and  held  in  the  closest  control  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  found  himself  the 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  small  group  of  trusted  regular  nominee  for  Governor  of  the  great 
representatives  and  agents.  His  chief  politi-  Democratic  party  of  the  Empire  State,  in 
cal  advisers, —  like  the  editors  and  managers  the  election  preceding  a  Presidential  contest, 
of  his  newspapers, —  were  retained   for  the 

exclusive  promotion  of  his  interests,  and  with  j^^  ^^^^.^  ^   For    many    decades    New    York 

all  needful  money  available,  they  were  able  of  the  Hearst  has  been  the  pivotal  State  in  the 

to  organize  the  Independence  League  with  Movement,    ^j^^j^^  ^^  ^   President,   and   the 

great  effect  throughout  the  State.     The  or-  man  who  can  carry  that  State  in  the  guber- 

gans  of  the  League  were  Mr.  Hearst's  wide-  natorial  contest  preceding  a  national  cam- 

ly   circulated    newspapers,    the   New   York  paign  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  Presi- 

American,  published  in  the  morning,  and  the  dential  possibilit>'  of  the  first  order.     Thus 

Journal,   published    in    the    evening.      The  it   was   Grover  Cleveland's   great  majority 

T^^eague  held  its  convention  in  advance  of  the  for  governor  which  gave  him  his  first  Presi- 

two  regular  parties  and  nominated   a  full  dential  nomination,  and  it  is  needless  to  cite 

ticket,  with  Mr.  Hearst  at  its  head.  the  numerous  other  instances  in   which  the 
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governorship  of  this  great  State  has  been  re- 
garded as  »  stepping-stone  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  William  J,  Bryan, 
on  hi5  return  from  his  long  sojourning  in 
foreign  lands,  was  almost  universally  ac- 
claimed as  the  Democratic  standard-bearer 
for  1908.  But  Mr.  Hearst's  Presidential 
aspirations  have  been  *vell  known  for  several 
years,  and  if  he  should  be  able  to  defeat  so 
brilliant  and  desirable  a  Republican  candidate 
as  Charles  E,  Hughes  for  the  governorship  of 
New  York,  it  would 
seem  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  Hearst 
boom  for  the  Presi- 
dency would  eclipse 
the  Brjan  boom 
long  before  the  date 
of  the  convention  in 
1908.  In  short,  if 
Mr.  Hearst  should 
win  the  contest  on 
the  6th  day  of  the 
present  month,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the 
result  would  pro- 
foundly change  the 
course  of  American 
politics  for  twenty 
years  to  come. 


0/ 


He 


tics  represents  a  new 
force  and  a  new 
cleavage.  His  can- 
did ac)'  makes  men 
forget  the  tradition- 


al    di 


be- 


ween  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  The  significant  thing  is 
not  so  much  Mr.  Hearst  himself  as  the 
Hearst  movement.  This  movement  stands 
for  every  phase  of  social  and  economic 
discontent.  It  has  its  tinge  of  fanaticism. 
In  the  minds  of  many  adherents  of  it, 
the  movement  is  idealistic  and  Utopian. 
Its  chief  directing  intelligence  is  that  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  who  edits  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  Evenins  Journal,  who 
is  now  reputed  to  be  the  highest  salaried 
newspaper  man  in  the  world,  and  who  from 
our  standpoint  is  especially  notable  as  the 
son  of  Albert  Brisbane,  who  was  the  leading 
exponent  more  than  half  a  century  ago  of 
philosophical  socialism  in  this  country.    The 


lilder  Brisbane  was  the  interpreter  in  Amer- 
ica of  Fourierism,  and  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  two  short-lived  but  inter- 
esting attempts  at  communistic  living  on  the 
phalansterie  plan.  He  wrote  brilliant  works 
in  the  field  of  social  philosophy,  read  by  a 
few  hundred  people.  His  son  for  a  number 
of  years  has  preached  his  daily  sermon  to  a 
vast  constituency  of  plain  American  citizens 
in  the  metropolis  ami  vicinity,  and  Hearst- 
ism  has  been  built  up  largely  upon  Brisbane's 
marvelously  lucid  though  often  sophistical 
deliverances,  clothed 
in  *an  English  garb 
more  effective  per- 
haps than  that  em- 
ployed by  any  other 
newspaper  writer  in 
America. 


Hat Actuaiiji  Hearst- 
'^'-  ism  in 
these  past  years  has 
not  only  preached, 
it  has  also  practiced. 
If  it  has  assailed 
trusts  and  oppres- 
sive combinations  of 
capital  in  clever  ed- 
itorials and  innu- 
merable grotesque 
cartoons,  it  has  also 
made  i  t  s  attacks 
specific  from  time 
to  time  against  a 
great  number  of 
particular  public 
abuses.  It  has  de- 
nounced whatever 
it  considered  to  be 
illegal  and  oppres- 
sive, and  it  has  never  hesitated  to  carry 
its  attacks  into  the  courts  in  order  to 
fight  out  under  existing  laws  what  it  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  battle  of  the  people.  In 
this  legal  warfare  Hcarstism  has  constantly 
employed  Mr,  Clarence  J,  Shearn,  whose 
services  have  long  been  retained  as  Mr. 
Hearst's  legal  adviser  an<l  who  is  also  one 
of  his  chief  political  factors.  It  would  be 
useless  to  minimize  the  .plucky  and  aggressive 
fights  that  the  Hearst  newspapers  have  made  ' 
against  corporate  monopolies  and  kindred 
evils  of  all  sorts.  There  is  a  wide  difFerence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  motives  that  have  im- 
pelled this  policy.  But  merely  to  disparage  it 
as   "  yellow  journalism "   cannot  alter  die 


fact  that  it  has  brought  to  die  Hearst  move- 
ment A  tremendous  following  tif  worliing 
men  and  plnin  citizens. 

ffi^  Mr.  Hearst  is  the  only  son  of  a 
Ptnonai  California  multi-millionaire,  tlie 
^"'"'-  late  Senator  Geort-e  K.  Hearst. 
The  son  began  his  active  career  sometiinc 
after  he  had  left  Harvard  by  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  then 
owned  by  his  father.  He  still  keeps  that 
paper,  which  through  much  of  its  career  has 
used  its  dominating  power  in  San  Francisco 
and  California  Democratic  politics  in  no 
spirit  of  gentleness  or  deference.  Eleven 
years  ago  he  bought  a  somewhat  obscure 
newspaper  in  New  York  and  soon  made  the 
Journal  a  conspicuous  rival  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
World.  Subsequently  he  changed  the  name 
of  the  morning  edition  to  the  Aiiuriiiin.   Si\ 


years  ago  he  started  the  Chicago  American. 
Four  years  ago  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  a  Taiuniany  district  in  New  York  City 
and  again  two  years  ago.  In  1904  his  news- 
paper organization  started  a  Presidential 
hotjcn  for  him,  undoubtedly  for  the  sake  of 
preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  more 
serious  effort  to  secure  the  nomination  in 
1008.  ^  ct  with  all  this  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  Hearstism,  Mr.  Hearst  himself  re- 
mained almost  wholly  unknown  to  the 
American  people.  His  career  had  naturally 
interested  nci\*spapcr  men  everywhere,  but 
politicians  had  thought  very  little  of  his  per- 
sonality until  1 90+.  With  his  newspaper 
properties  on  both  coasts,  nobody  seemed  to 
know  whether  he  lived  in  California  or  in 
New  York,  and  it  was  as  little  known  until 
recenth'  from  wlu'ch  State  he  would  enter 
the  national  |iolitical  arena.     At  the  very 
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power,  even  if  its  titular  chief  were  absent  in 
person  for  a  long  time, —  just  as  Standanl 
Oil,  for  example,  has  long  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  immediate  personal  control 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  opinion  to  the  contraij-. 
Thus  it  is  very  plain  that  Mr.  Hearst  has 
not  come  before  the  American  people  as  a 
candidate  for  high  ofRce  by  usual  or  familiar 
means.  In  the  present  campaign  he  has 
changed  his  methods  and  has  appeared  con- 
stantly as  a  speaker  before  public  gatherings 
throughout  the  State.  So  brief  an  experimce 
on  the  platform  could  not  be  expected  to 
make  an  orator  of  him,  but  it  is  to  be  said 
that  he  has  faced  the  public  with  far  greater 
freedom  and  frankness  and  also  H'ith  greater 
effectiveness  than  those  who  thought  they 
knew  him  had  expected.  If  he  should  win, 
he  would  have  emerged  from  the  movement 
which  his  name  stands  for  as  a  distinct  per- 
sonality' and  a  great  political  force.     If  he 


time  when  he  was  holding  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  York, 
there  was  political  gossip  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  seek  a  United  States  Senatorship 
from  California.  He  had  never  been  known 
to  make  a  speech,  had  never  frequented  con- 
ventions or  other  gatherings  of  politicians, 
and  scemcil  to  be  a  man  of  mystery  who 
might  perchnncc  be  taking  a  leisurely  voyage 
up  the  Nile,  while  the  able  Carvalho  was 
running  his  newspaper  properties  at  the  busi- 
ness end,  the  astute  and  cynical  Brisbane 
playing  tunes  daily  upon  the  instrument  of 
public  i>piiiicin,  and  the  pugnacious  Shearn 
pushing  old  suits  and  starting  new  ones  in 
the  law  courts  against  trusts  and  monopolies 
from  «eek  t<i  *vtck. 

ifi^  I',     is    to    lie    remembered    that 

Pofrnf  Hearslism  has  not  only  a  chain 
rgaii  la  ion.  ^^^  fxmerfiil  newspapers  ably 
manned  to  carry  on  its  propaganda,  but  has 
Iwhind  it  the  colossal  fortune  left  by  the 
father  of  the  prophet  of  this  new  dispensa- 
tion. Hcarstism,  in  sliort.  has  been  dcvcl- 
o|>cd  into  a  iireat  orgiini/ation  put  into  cor- 
porate form,  taking  advantage  for  its  own 
purposes  of  all  those  opportunities  afForded 
by  American  corporation  law  which  Hearst- 
ism  so  constantly  and  so  bitterly  denounces, 
and  organised  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
proceed    upon    its  career   of    influence   and 
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should  be  soundly  defeated  in  this  election, 
Hearstism  would  still  remain  a  strong  and 
potent  "  going  concern  "  in  journalism  and 
American  public  life ;  but  William  R. 
Hearst  himself  as  a' political  personalit>-  and 
a  possible  holder  of  high  governmental  posi- 
tion, would  have  fallen  again  below  the  hori- 
zon line,  there  to  remain. 

Compiti  Meanwhile  his  practical  political 
Paiitici  In  problems  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  and  it  has  taxed  the  in- 
genuity of  his  political  manager,  Mr.  Max 
Ihmsen,  and  the  rest  of  the  inner  circle,  to 
fix  up  the  bargains  and  compromises  neces- 
sary to  hold  together  the  Independence 
League,  the  Tammany  organij-.ation  headed 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  and  various  other  clamor- 


ing groups  and  elements.  The  Independence 
League  had  taken  a  rich  and  public-spirited 
young  lawyer,  Mr.  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chan- 
ler,  as  its  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor, 
and  the  Democratic  convention  at  Buffalo 
accepted  Mr,  Chanler  for  the  same  position. 
But  as  respects  other  offices,  the  tickets  were 
not  identic^;  and  when  it  came  to  arranging 
slates  in  New  York  City  for  the  Legislature 
and  other  positions,  particularly  the  judge- 
ships, the  contest  betH'een  Tammany  and  the 
Independence   League  was  a  verj'   difficult 


(Mr.  Hearst's  polltkal  manager.) 

one  to  adjust.  The  Democratic  State  chair- 
man this  year  is  a  remarkable  character  in 
Buffalo  known  locally  as  "  Fing)' "  Con- 
ners,  who  has  come  up  from  a  position  on  the 
Buffalo  wharves  (where  he  managed  labor- 
ers employed  in  loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels) to  the  proprietorship  of  a  daily  news- 
paper and  to  a  position  of  power  as  a  local 
Democratic  boss,  Mr,  Conners  of  Buffalo, 
Mr,  Murphy  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  Mr, 
Ihmsen  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Hearst,  have  had 
no  easy  time  in  parceling  out  the  places,  and 
their  trafficking  has  made  scandal. 

The  Qutation  ^hc  recent  Legislature,  in  view 
of         of  the  great  growth  of  business 

•'■'•"""•'''•■  in  the  \axv  courts,  created  a  num- 
ber  of  new  judgeships  for  the  metropolitan 
end  of  the  State,  and  Tammany,  with  the 
Independence  League,  finally  agreed  upon 
a  judicial  slate  on  a  basis  of  division  of 
places  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  el- 
ements. Of  the  ten  judiciary  positions  to 
be  filled,  the  compromise  arrangement  gave 
Murphy  six  and  Hearst  four.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  Hearst  four  arc  at  least 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  Tammany  six. 
One  of  the  four  is  Mr.  John  Ford.  He  is 
a  Cornell  University  man  who  came  to  New- 
York  to  practise  law  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  became  a  Republican  member  of  the 
State  Senate.  He  is  the  man  who  was  the  an- 
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thor  of  the  famous  Ford  Franchise  Tax 
law,  which  compels  the  street  railroads  and 
other  public  utilit>-  corporations  to  pay  taxes 
on  a  fair  valuation  of  their  franchises,  just 
as  real  estate  pays.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  at 
that  time  governor  and  his  support  of  the 
measure  secured  its  passage.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  his  advocacy  of  that  measure  that 
the  bosses  and  corporations  forced  Mr. 
Roosevelt  out  of  New  York  politics  and 
brought  about  the  situation  at  Philadelphia 


master  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Seabury  \an- 
ing  been  a  member  of  the  City  Court  bendu 
For  some  of  the  Tanunany  selections  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  speak  so  fxvonbly. 


Tin  MiBtmltiit 

ndel 
fat  Ju^gtt. 


MR.  JOHN  FORD. 

which  compelled  him  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  tlic  Vice-Presidenci-,  More  recently 
Mr.  Ford  has  been  independent  in  politics 
and  has  been  identified  with  the  municipal- 
ownership  movement.  On  the  Independence 
League's  ticket  this  year  he  was  nominated 
for  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  But  in 
the  readjustment  that  followed  the  accept- 
ance of  Hearst  by  the  Democrats  Mr.  Ford 
has  liecome  a  nominee  for  a  place  on  the 
bench.  Another  of  the  four  selections  ac- 
credited to  Hearst  in  the  deal  with  Tam- 
many is  that  of  John  W.  GofE,  who  already 
holds  the  judicial  position  known  in  Ncn- 
York  as  Recorder,  and  who  made  his  repu- 
tation as  chief  counsel  in  the  famous  Levow 
investigation  of  police  corruption.  The 
other  t\vo  are  Samuel  Seaburj'  and  Charles 
W.  Dayton,  both  well  known  men  of  re- 
pute, Mr,   Dayton  having  served  as  post- 


What  New  York  c^iedallv 
needs  is  a  bench  lifted  above  ul 
reproach  ;ind  all  suspicion  of  po- 
litical control  or  subservience.  It  has  been 
customary  in  days  past  and  gone  for  judi- 
ciary candidates  in  New  York  to  buy  their 
nominations,  paying  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  them  under  guise  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. Even  under  this  system  sonie 
judges  have  developed  on  the  bench  into 
able,  useful  and  generally  honest  dispenKn 
of  justice.  But  the  best  of  such  mm  mtb'^ 
usually  weak  at  some  point,  and  are  not  to 
be  trusted  absolutely  under  all  circumsOuKC*. 
The  leading  members  of  the  bar  hare 
come  to  feel  this  condition  keenly,  and  are 
trying  to  lift  the  bench  to  a  ht^  level  and 
make  local  and  State  JYidgeships  as  honor- 
able as  the  federal  judiciary.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened this  year  that  a  large  number  of  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  New  York,  well  in  advance 
of  the  holding  of  political  conventions,  de- 
siring to  rescue  the  new  judgeships  from  the 
grasp  of  political  spoilsmen,  had  selected 
with  great  care  a  judicial  ticket  of  their  own 
known  as  the  "Judiciary  Nominators"  ticket. 
The  Republicans  were  so  wise  and  public- 
spirited  in  the  end  as  to  accept  this  ticket 
as  their  own,  with  a  change  of  one  name  in 
favor  of  a  popular  judge  already  sitting  on 
the  bench. 

Huanis  ^^*  selection  of  Charles  E. 
Ai  a        Hughes  as  the  Republican  can- 

"  """*  didate  for  governor  by  the  con- 
vention at  Saratoga  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion when  it  became  evident  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic gathering,  in  simultaneous  session  at 
Buffalo,  was  sure  to  nominate  Mr.  Hearst. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Republicans  to  find 
a  man  who  could  poll  the  full  party  ■tieneth 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Independents  and  of  those 
Democrats  who  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances support  Mr.  Hearst.  The  one 
man  available  who  met  these  conditions 
completely  was  Mr.  Hughes.  The  conwn- 
tion  was  controlled  by  a  combination  of  the 
supporters  of  Governor  Htggins  and  the 
friends  of  President  Roosevelt.  Governor 
Higgins  was  in  a  position  to  decline  to  be 
a  candidate  for  renomination  without  loss 
of  prestige,  and  Mr.  Hu^es  was  duly  nom- 
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ated  by  acclamation.  We  publish  else- 
here  in  this  number  a  character  sketch  of 
(r.  Hughes  by  Mr.  Ervin  Wardman,  edi- 
.r  of  the  New  York  Press.  There  \v\\\ 
so  be  found  on  page  598  an  extended  sum- 
arj'  of  a  number  of  interesting  articles 
lat  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals 
■ton  the  character  and  career  of  Mr. 
learst,  Mn  Hughes  has  proved  to  be  a 
rong  and  successful  campaigner,  and  if  he 
Kiiild  be  defeated,  no  one  coidd.  say  that 
:  had  failed  to  make  a  splendid  fight,  nor 
uuld  it  be  possible  to  say  that  any  other 
.epublican  in  the  State  could  have  done 
itter  than  he. 

r,„  A  few  days  after  this  magazine 
Carrpalta  makes  its  appearance  the  result 
of  this  remarkable  State  cam- 
aign  will  be  known  to  all  our  readers.  It 
.ould  he  wholly  useless  to  attempt  here  to 
lake  any  predictions  or  forecasts.  The 
eoplc  who  bet  upon  elections  have  been 
.illing  to  offer  a  to  i  in  favor  of  Hughes, 
'he  number  of  well-known  Democrats 
'iroughout  the  State  who  are  openly  nppos- 
ig  ffearst  and  advocating  the  election  of 
Ir.  Hughes  is  veiy  lai^.  To  what  extent 
lis  Democratic  defectton  may  be  offset  by 


a  movement  of  Republican  workingmen  in 
the  other  direction,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out. 
The  betting  odds  in  favor  of  Hughes  seem 
justified  in  the  opinion  of  sagacious  political 
observers.  If  he  should  be  elected,  as  ap- 
pears fairly  probable,  Mr.  Hughes  would 
probably  make  a  very  remarkable  governor. 
He  has  a  great  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
the  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
has  a  rare  talent  for  the  kind  of  business 
that  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
must  supervise.  What  future  political  pre- 
ferment might  follow  his  successful  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  his  State  office  is 
scarcely  in  anybody's  mind.  People  are 
thinking  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  a  great  pros- 
pective governor.  They  are  thinking  of  Mr, 
Hearst,  not  at  all  as  a  governor  of  New 
York,  but  as  a  man  climbing  to  national 
power.  Thousands  of  people  have  been 
saying  to  one  another  that  If  Hearst  should 
win  decisively,  he  would  he  the  next  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  that 
the  Republicans  and  conservative  Democrats 
of  the  country  would  compel  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  run  for  another  term.  Nobody  can  keep 
people  from  this  sort  of  talk  in  a  free  coun- 
try like  ours.  Everybody,  on  the  other  hand, 
who    knows    Mr.    Roosevelt's    honesty    and 
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ovinership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  in 
nation,  State,  and  dtj'."  The  convention 
ivas  dominated  by  Mr.  George  Fred  Wil- 
liams, who  for  years  has  represented  the  so- 
called  radical  element  in  the  Massachusetts  | 
Democrac;',  The  Republicans  of  Massachu- 
setts have  renominated  Governor  Curtti 
Guild,  Jr.,  whose  administration  of  Slate 
affairs  -^eems  to  have  given  general  satisfac- 
tion The  only  other  New  England  State 
in  Hhith  this  year's  campaign  is  arouring 
much  interest  is  Rhode  Island,  where  Mqw 
James  H,  Higgins,  of  Pawtucket,  hM  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  for  die 
Ko\  ernorship,  and  the  Republicans  hm  re- 
nominated Governor  Utter.  The  main  fi^t 
of  the  campaign,  hoHcvcr,  is  over  the  election 
ot  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  who  will 
ha\e  the  choosing  of  a  United  States  Senator 
to  succeed  the  Hon,  George  P.  Wetmore. 
A  large  and  influential  group  of  Independent 
Republicans  have  united  with  Democrats  in 
supporting  the  candidacj'  of  Col.  Robert  H. 
I.  Goddard,  who  was  nominated  at  a  pri- 
mary convention,—  the  first  in  the  histon'  oi 
the  State. —  as  an  Independent  candidate  for 
the  Senate.  Colonel  Goddard  is  a  Republi- 
can who  has  held  office  in  Rhode  Island  but 
who  now  denounces  the  present  managenient 
of  his  party.  His  platform  is:  "  Smash  thf 
State  machine  and  revise  the  tariff." 

Peimauloania    ^"    ^P'^^    "^    ^^^    ^^*^'    *''*'    ^"' 

J"  gressional   elections  are   pendin); 

' ,  and  that  national  orators  lik? 
Senator  Hcveridge  and  Speaker  Cannon  have 
been  expounding  Roosevcltistn  and  Republi- 
canism before  great  audiences  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  party  lines 
are  almost  undlscoverable  this  year,  and  that 
State  issues  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  New 
York  are  foremost  in  the  public  mind.  Thu> 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  a 
normal  Repiihlican  majority  of  a  quarter  of 
a  miilioh  votes,  bids  fair  this  year,  according 
to  all  accounts,  to  give  a  majority  almost  as 
large  as  that  to  the  fusion  candidate  of  the 
opposition.  It  is  not  that  anything  in  par- 
ticular is  urged  against  the  very  reputable 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Mr. 
Stuart,  of  Philadelphia ;  but  the  Lincoln  Re- 
publican movement,  whose  ticket  is  this  year 
endorsed  by  the  Democrats,  is  determined 
to  defeat  the  machine  Rcnublican  organiza- 
tion, of  which  Senator  Penrose  is  now  the 
head  in  succession  tn  the  late  Senator  Ouav. 
Much  admirable  legislation  has  recently 
been  enacted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  was 


Ho>J.  joh: 


singleness  of  purpose,  is  well  aware  that  he 
has  been  absolutely  sincere  In  saying  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  business  of  candidate- 
making  In  the  coming  eighteen  months,  and 
on  the  Republican  side  there  seems  no  dearth 
of  fairly  available  material. 

*,„,  I"  tlie  State  of  Massachusetts  an 
f no/ana  Independence  League  similar  to 
''  '''"*  that  of  New  \"ork  was  organized 
some  time  ago,  and  nominated  for  governor 
the  Hon.  John  B.  Moran.  who  one  year  ago 
was  the  successful  Democratic  candidate  for 
prosecuting  attorney  In  the  cit>*  of  Boston. 
Early  in  October  the  Demwrats  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  rather  tumultuous  convention, 
nominated  Mr.  Moran  as  their  own  candi- 
date for  the  governorship,  just  as  the  New 
York  Democrats  had  accepted  the  nominee 
of  the  Independence  1-eague  in  their  State. 
As  Mr.  Aloran  had  already  been  named  by 
the  Prohibitionists,  he  M-Ill  be  voted  for  by 
three  distinct  parties.  An  endorsement  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  candidacy  caused  a  clash  in 
the  Massachusetts  convention,  but  the  refer- 
ence was  retained  In  the  platform  bv  a  close 
vote.  Comnlinientan'  references  to  William 
Jennings  Bryan  were  also  incorporated  in 
the  platform,  which  demanded  "  the  public 
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ifviewed  very  effectively  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  his  speech  on  October  4,  at  tlie  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  State  House  at  Harrisburg. 
The  President,  by  the  way,  improved  the  oc- 
casion to  insist  strongly  upon  his  views  re- 
imrding  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  the 
control  of  great  fortunes,  and  his  address  as 
a  whole  was  a  mature  and  notable  deliver- 


ance, markint;  the  President's  steady  advance 
in  the  noble  art  of  oratory. 

The  New  ^''i'''oiisly  enough,  the  fine  build- 
stati  House  ini;  which  «as  the  occasion  of 
I  an  asoe.  ^j^.^  enthusiastic  reception  to 
President  Riwscvelt  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  sensational  issue  in  the  campaign. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  country  had  great 
warning  in  the  construction  of  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Hall,  which  pri)hab]y  cost  more 
by  many  millions  than  any  other  building 
ever  constructed  in  the  history-  of  the  world, 
—all  through  shameless  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, it  was  announced  that  the  new  State 
House  at  Harrisburg  was  to  be  a  model  of 
id  honesty.  The  Legislature  voted 
was  to  he  constructed  within  if+.ixx).- 
a  building  commission.  Subswiuentiv 
announced  with  much  eclat  that  the 
had  saved  10  piT  cent,  of  this 
amount  and  had  constructed  the  building 
for  if,i.6oo,cxx).  This  sum,  it  appears,  in- 
cluded st.iluary  and  mural  paintings  by  fa- 
inous  artists.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  it 
did  not  include  the  furnishings  of  the  build- 
ing, anil  that  the  total  expense  to  date  has 
been  about  #i.i,ooo.(>K),  of  which  $3,000.-- 
000  is  charged  to  the  single  item  of  chande- 
liers. It  is  not  for  us  at  this  juncture  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
facts  arc  not  so  bad  as  the  new  Democratic 
State  Treasurer,  Mr.  Berr>%  has  officially  de- 
clared that  they  are.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  arc  greatly 
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campaign  that  now  approaches  its  end  lus 
cleared  away,  it  will  be  interesting  to  try  Vt 
find  out  what  has  happened  in  Pennsylvanii 
and  Philadelphia,  and  the  reasons  why.  It 
is  alwas's  hard  to  answer  the  question  why 
a  State  so  excellent  in  most  respects  should 
be  so  bad  in  its  pnlitical  life. 

Bnrgia  una  ^"  ('•^''''K'a.  as  in  itiost  of  thf 
ihf  naat  Southern  States,  there  is  only 
Ouetf/on.  ^^^^  part>'  and  the  fight  for  bShx 
is  the  preliniinar}'  one  in  primary  elections  or 
conventions,  Mr.  Hoke  Smith's  sweeping 
\  iticiry  in  the  (Jeorcia  primaries  u-as  foUowni 
bj  his  unopposed  election  as  governor  on 
October  ,1, —  Georgia  being  one  of  the  iex 
States  that  has  an  October  as  well  as  a 
November  election  day.  This  election  went 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  Georg;ia  has  fur- 
nished other  news  of  a  startling  and  disturb- 
ins;  kind  within  the  past  few  weeks.  On 
the  22.1  ami  2.id  of  September  anti-n^m 
riots  broke  out  in  Atlanta,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  tweUe  or  more  negroes  and  the  in- 
jury of  a  Ktent  many.  There  had  been  an 
unusual  number  of  reports  of  attacks  upon 
white  women  and  girls  by  brutal  and  crimi- 
nal negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta  during 
the  prciious  days  and  weeks.  Every  report 
or  this  kind  had  been  flaunted  with  great 
headlines  in  a  sensational  afternoon  ntv,-%- 
paper  of  Atlanta,  as  if  to  arouse  the  less 
orderly  and  thoughtful  element  of  the  whitf 
liopiilation  not  merely  to  the  Ij'nching  oi 
offenders  but  to  an  attack  upon  innocent  anil 
law-abiding  colored  people.  For  a  time  the 
riot  was  furious  and  negroes  were  indiscrimi- 
nately afSiiiled.  It  would  seem  that  most  of 
those  «ho  were  killed  were  absolutely  inno- 
cent of  any  offense  whatsoever.  Their  crime 
?d  merely  in  belonging  to  the  negro 
It  would  he  the  height  of  silliness  for 
tnke  on  a  geographical  character. 
White  people  in  the  North  are  no  more  con- 
siderate of  people  against  whom  they  may 
have  a  grievance  or  a  prejudice  than  are 
ulu'te  people  in  the  South.  The  problem  nf 
adjusting  the  relations  of  two  races  so  total- 
ly different  as  the  white  race  and  the  negro 
race  ir  here  they  have  to  live  together  in  the 
-anie  coiiuimnities  is  difficult  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  becomes  increasingly  so 
where  'he  inferior  race  Is  present  in  large 
ruimbers  and  where  many  of  Its  members  are 
ill-disciplined,  idle,  and  of  criminal  instinas. 
\'et,  while  Southern  people  know  all  phase-. 
of  this  problem  better  than  Northern  people 
can  know  it,  it  remains  true  that  Northern 


aroused,  and  that  they  hold  the  Republican 
party  responsible  for  the  expenditures  of  the 
''^uilding  commission, 

atatuaru  't  ''^  ^  s'^''  •'"•'  depressing  fact 
!-«-««/  that  while  $2.00o.<x-iO  should 
ckanotiieri.  ^^^.^  ^^^^  squandered  for  chande- 
liers, the  greatest  series  of  statuary  groups 
ever  produced  by  an  American  sculptor  is 
costing  so  little  that  the  artist  who  is  giving 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  produce  them  is  in 
danger  of  being  impoverished  through  the 
inadequacy  of  his  compen.sation.  It  happens 
that  George  Gre>-  Barnard  agreed  to  furnish 
the  statuan'  for  the  Pennsylvania  capitol  at 
a  fixed  price,  and  determined  to  give  this 
work  the  best  efforts  of  his  genius  and  indus- 
tn'.  He  is  a  great  sculptor  and  a  hopelessly 
had  business  man,  and  he  took  the  contract 
at  far  too  small  a  price.  If  the  building 
commission  had  been  as  expert  in  ilriving  a 
bargain  with  chandelier  makers  as  with  this 
sculptor  of  enthusiasm  and  genius,  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  scandal  in 
Pennsylvania  over  the  expenditure  of 
$9,000,000  in  furnishing  a  building  that  had 
cost  $3,6<X),<j<>).  Meanwhile,  reform  poli- 
tics in  Philadelphia  has  fallen  into  a  sad 
tangle,  and  '"  honest  John  "'  Weaver, —  the 
reform  mayor  who  had  been  so  fully  relied 
upon  to  regenerate  the  city, —  is  regarded  as 
a  woful  backslider.    When  the  smoke  of  this 
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opinion    is   not   to  be   dismissed   as   worth-  show  their  faith  in  it  by  giving  it  a  fair  trial, 

less.     The  subject  is  national,  not  local.  Every  negro  school  should  be  made  the  cen- 
ter of' wholesome  influence.     It  matters  very 

Remedies     ^^^^^y  then,  there  can  be  no  im-  little,  comparatively,  what  "  book-learning " 

for        mediate  or  wholesale  remedy  for  children, —  whether  white  or  black,  —  get  in 

es,  j^ggg    j.^^g    troubles.      Improve-  school.     The  really  important  thing  is  that 

ment  must  come  through  a  great  many  chan-  they  get  the  right  habits  of  thought  and  life 

nels,  and   there  must  be  patience   and   for-  and   the   right   attitude   toward   the   human 

bearance.     The  best  elements  of  both  races  society  in  which  they  are  placed, 
must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  restrain 

bad  men,  whether  black  or  white.  Even  j.^^^^  .^  Generally  speaking  those  high  in 
though  involving  greatly  increased  expendi-  fteai  authority  In  the  Southern  States 
ture,  there  must  be  more  complete  police  sur-  ''ogress.  ^^^  trying  their  best  to  keep 
veillance,  rural  as  well  as  urban.  Vagrancy  order.  Ne^ro  agitators  in  the  North  are 
laws  must  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  sever-  doing  their  race  no  good  when  they  adopt 
ity.  Idlers  of  both  races  must  be  made  to  give  resolutions  calling  for  the  emergence  of  "a 
an  account  of  themselves,  and  where  the  worth-  new  Garrison,  or  Sumner,  or  Lincoln." 
less  and  vicious  are  punished,  the  industrious  Nothing  is  easier  than  making  phrases,  air- 
and  decent  must  be  recognized  and  rewarded.  Ing  grievances,  and  adopting  resolutions. 
Mobs,  riots,  and  lynch  law,  whatever  the  The  negroes  have  their  troubles,  but  they  are 
provocation,  remedy  no  evils  and  only  make  doing  remarkably  well  in  this  countr>\  They 
a  bad  situation  worse.  The  penal  systems  of  are  better  off  than  most  labor  elements  in 
the  Southern  States  must  be  greatly  im-  any  country  whatsoever,  and  far  better  off 
proved.  Temporary  servitude  of  vicious  ne-  than  any  inferior  race  elsewhere.  Human 
groes  in  chain  gangs  under  the  Southern  sys-  society  in  our  day  and  generation  is  in  a  con- 
tem  only  makes  these  men  the  more  danger-  dition  of  ferment  and  struggle  in  almost 
ous  when  turned  loose  again.  If  they  are  a  every  land.  Yet  through  all  the  dust  of 
menace  to  society,  they  should  be  kept  under  conflict  and  strife,  a  keen  observer  can  be- 
restraint.  If  there  is  a  chance  to  make  decent  hold  real  and  steady  progress.  It  is  to  be 
and  law-abiding  men  out  of  them,  it  should  regretted  that  pessimism  regarding  the  race 
be  carefully  provided  that  their  serving  question  in  the  South  should  wM*thin  the  past 
shorter  or  longer  terms  for  police  offenses  or  year  have  become  so  widespread  and  pro- 
for  crimes  should  make  for  their  reformation  found.  The  existence  of  the  two  races  in 
rather  than  for  their  hopeless  debasement,  great  numbers  side  by  side,  however  unfor- 
Futhermore,  it  must  be  better  understood  in  tunate,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  changed  for 
the  South  that  educated  negroes  are  not  the  generations  yet  to  come.  Brave  and  wise 
dangerous  ones,  but  quite  the  contrary.  If  it  men,  therefore,  will  face  the  problems  that 
hurts  the  negro  to  be  educated  there  must  grow  out  of  such  a  situation  and  try  to  solve 
be  something  wrong  with  the  school.  The  them.  Whatever  makes  for  good  order, 
purpose  of  negro  education  should  be  to  train  prosperous  industry,  decent  conduct,  and  dif- 
decent  and  industrious  workers.  For  the  ex-  fused  intelligence,  must  in  its  measure  lessen 
ceptional  few  it  is  permissible  that  there  the  dIflRculties. 
should  be  collegiate  and  professional  educa- 
tion. Without  apology  and  with  entire  Hearsthm  Very  few  Eastern  readers  who 
frankness,  we  again  commend  to  our  readers  in  have  been  interested  in  Mr. 
the  article  by  the  editor  of  this  magazine  en-  ^  foma.  f|pj,j.j,^»j.  candidacy  for  the  gov- 
titled  "  What  Hampton  Means  by  Educa-  ernorship  of  New  York  are  aware  that  at  the 
tion."  It  appeared  in  the  September  num-  ver>'  same  moment  he  has  been  playing  an 
ber.  Hampton  is  training  teachers  to  go  out  active  part  in  the  politics  of  California.  He 
into  -the  negro  schools  and  communities  to  has  an  "  Independence  League  "  in  that  State 
preach  self-control,  good  conduct,  and  the  just  as  he  has  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
need  and  worth  of  labor.  There  cannot  be  Mr.  Hearst  figures  in  California  politics 
too  much  negro  education  in  the  South  if  it  through  his  continued  ownership  of  the  San 
is  the  right  sort.  Through  all  the  Southern  Francisco  Examiner,  This  paper  is  oppos- 
States  the  people  are  taxing  themselves  to  ing  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  gov- 
maintain  t^vo  school  systems,  the  one  for .  ernorship  this  year,  .and  is  supporting  its 
whites  and  the  other  for  blacks.  Having  own  independent  ticket.  The  Democratic 
committed  thcnisclvcs  to  this  policy,  they  will  candidate  is  Theodore  A.  Bell,  while  Mr. 
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Hearst's  candidate  is  District  Attorney  Lang- 
don  of  San  Francisco.  The  Republican  can- 
didate is  Congressman  Gillett,  against  whom 
the  chief  argument  urged  is  that  he  was  sup- 
ported for  the  nomination  by  Mr,  Herrin. 
who  is  spoken  of  as  at  once  the  boss  of  Re- 
publican machine  politics  in  the  State  and  the 
political  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way system.  It  is  charged  by  the  California 
Democrats  that  Hearst  is  using  his  League  to 
call  off  enough  Democratic  votes  to  secure 
the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket.  An- 
other theory  is  that  the  Examinrr  wishes  to 
get  the  full  control  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
chinery of  the  State,  and  is  now  trying  to 
show  its  power  by  defeating  a  candidate  and 
an  organization  that  have  openly  repudiated 
Hearst.  And  this,  according  to  the  Califor- 
nia papers,  bears  upon  Mr.  Hearst's  candi- 
dacy for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1908. 


J  Colorado  is  the  one  important 
State  in  the  country  in  which 
women  have  the  full  political 
franchise.  Four  women  are  now  running 
for  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion on  as  many  rival  tickets.  In  no  other 
State,  perhaps,  is  political  life  so  turbulent, 
and  nowhere  else  are  charges  of  fraud  so 
mtly  and  freely  made.  This,  of  course, 
t  because  women  vote,  but  because  of  a 
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variety  of  conditions  for  which  remedies  will 
gradually  be  found.  As  our  readers  have  al- 
ready been  informed,  tlie  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  is  President  Buchtel,  of 
Denver  University,  who  is  a  JMethodi^t 
clergjinan  and  was  formerly  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary, A  number  of  men  had  declined  the 
nomination  before  Buchtel  accepted  it.  It  is 
freely  charged  that  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion is  dominated  by  the  street  railways  of 
Denver,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  man 
whose  father  founded  Denver  University  anil 
who  is  himself  one  of  its  chief  donors.  The 
Democratic  candidate  is  ex-Governor  Alva 
Adams,  who  is  said  to  have  been  forced  to 
take  the  nomination  hy  the  supporters  of 
Senator  Patterson,  who  feared  that  other- 
wise Adams  would  be  a  candidate  for  Pat- 
terson's place  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  most  interesting  candidacy  is  that  of 
Ige  Lindsey.  who  is  running  as  an  inde- 
peiutent  Democrat  and  who  is  known  locally 
as  the  "  kid's  judge,"  while  known  through- 
out the  world  as  an  authority  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delintjuency.  The  fourth 
ticket  is  socialistic  and  is  headed  by  William 
D.  Haywood,  secretan,-  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  who  is  confined  in  the 
Idaho  State  Penitentiary  on  the  charge  of 
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having   murdered    an    ex-governor    of    that  was  greater  than  for  any  others, —  48.2  per 

State.-    He  was  in  detention  at  the  time  of  cent.    These  are  significant  figures.    We  are 

his  nomination.    There  is  rankling  and  deep  compelled  to  believe  that  by  far  the  greater 

dissension  among  the  leaders  of  both  the  reg-  part  of  this  vast  increment  to  the  capitaliza- 

ular  parties,  and  all  sorts  of  personal  and  tion  of  American  farm  lands  was  legitimate 

local  complications   enter   into   the   contest,  and  normal. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  readers  far 

remote  from  Colorado  can  follow  so  mixed  j^^         The  success  of  the  United  States 

a  situation,  yet  we  state  the  bare  facts  as  il-  Quieting      in  quieting  the  rebellion  in  Cuba 

lustrating   the   strange    sort   of    hurly-burly  ^^  "   '      has  been  justly  praised  the  world 

into  which  American  political  life  seems  to  over.      The  situation  was  a  ver\'  trying  and 

have  tumbled  this  year,  with  the  growth  of  complicated  one,  but  Secretary  Taft  and  Mr. 

independence,  the  weakening  of  machine  con-  Hacon     inspired     confidence     and     secured 

trol,  and  the  loss  of  faith  in  old  party  names  prompt  results.     To  what  extent  that  insur- 

and  traditions.  rection  was  inspired  by  Interests  that  desired 

to  precipitate  American  interference  and 
TIm  ertat  T'^^'s  year*s  "  boom  "  in  real  es-  bring  about  annexation  it  will  be  son>ewhat 
Seom  tn  tate  has  not  been  confined  to  any  difficult  to  ascertain.  Larger  bodies  of  men 
'  one  locality.  Indeed,  experi-  than  had  at  first  been  supposed  w^re  under 
enced  observers  agree  that  the  country  has  arms.  President  Palma  on  one  hand  had 
not  known  for  a  generation  an  upward  move-  clamored  for  American  intervention,  seem- 
ment  in  land  values  so  general  as  this.  From  ingly  expecting  that  it  would  protect  and  de- 
the  Central  Atlantic  States,  across  the  Mid-  fend  his  administration.  The  insurgent  lead- 
die  West,  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  regions  ers,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  heartily 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  that  never  before  anxious  for  Uncle  Sam  to  appear  on  the" 
knew  this  form  of  activity  an  era  of  high  scene.  Both  sides  stated  their  case  fully, 
prices  has  begun  and  in  many  places  is  well  and  the  Palma  administration  stepped  down 
advanced.  In  the  neighborhood  of  New  and  o\it  when  It  appeared  that  the  United 
York  City,  especially  on  Long  Island,  there  States  was  disposed  to  go  behind  the  returns 
has  been  witnTn  a  few  months  a  doubling  in  the  last  election.  Mr.  Taft's  immediate 
and  trebling  of  prices  for  unimproved  lands,  assumption  of  the  governorship  was  inevita- 
The  New  York  savings  banks  were  drained,  ble.  Under  the  Cuban  constitution  the 
during  the  summer,  for  the  purchase  of  sub-  United  States  of  necessity  becomes  the  gov- 
urban  and  country  property  on  this  rising  ernment  of  Cuba  in  case  of  a  failure  on 
market,  many  of  the  buyers  being  people  in  Cuba's  part  to  govern  herself.  Elsewhere 
moderate  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  we  publish  a  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Ma- 
farmers  wnthin  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  goon,  who  has  been  sent  to  Cuba  to  succeed 
the  city  suddenly  awoke  to  find  their  stony  Secretary  Taft  and  carry  on  the  government, 
and  unproductive  fields  in  unexpected  de- 
mand, for  the  rich  city  dweller  had  seen  in  j^^  In  due  time  there  wn'll  be  new 
them  the  possibilities  of  scenically  attractive  American  elections  for  the  Cuban  Congress 
country  estates.  Thus  in  many  instances  a  ""  ^"'  and  other  positions,  but  the 
lifetime  of  toil  was  at  last  rewarded  by  what  United  States  will  keep  a  firm  hand  upon  the 
seemed  to  the  recipient  a  fortune  of  un-  helm  until  the  Cuban  republic  Is  in  good 
dreamed-of  proportions.  But  quite  apart  running  order  again.  Judge  Magoon  had 
from  these  exceptional  cases,  we  know  that  been  cffectlN-e  as  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
farm  values,  as  such,  have  steadily  rfsen  dur-  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  was  about  to 
ing  the  past  five  or  six  years  in  nearly  all  proceeil  to  the  Philippines  as  vice-governor 
parts  of  the  country.  The  best  evidence  of  when  it  was  decided  at  Washington  that  he 
this  is  in  the  document  just  issued  by  the  was  the  best  man  to  send  to  Havana.  But 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  for  our  prompt  and  fortunate  intervention, 
which  tabulates  reports  received  from  45,000  Cuba  would  probably  have  been  launched 
correspondents.  These  show  that  in  the  upon  a  long  period  of  devastating  and  par- 
years  i90i-'o5  the  value  of  American  farms  alyzing  civil  strife.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
increased  33.5  per  cent.  Of  this  total  in-  under  our  firm  but  kindly  tutelage  this  island 
crease  of  about  $7,000,000,000,  more  than  republic  may  learn  how  to  break  herself  of 
half  is  credited  to  the  North  Central  States,  the  insurrectionary  habit.  It  would  be  ex- 
but  the  percentage  of  gain  for  cotton  lands  tremely  fortunate  if  the  small  republics  of 


Central  America  would  enter  into  a  con- 
federation with  the  new-  republic  uf  Panama 
and  put  themselves  iimier  the  protection  and 
contingent  oversi[rlit  of  the  United  States  on 
the  plan  of  Cuba  and  Panama.  With  such 
a  guarantee  of  peace  ami  order  they  would 
develop  a  remarkable  prosperity  and  he  pre- 
pared for  the  still  more  important  place  that 
n-ould  await  theni  upon  tiie  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Srcretan-  Taft  returned 
to  Washington  on   the   njih.  hrinpni;  with 


hin 


.  the 


;  island.  He  was  confident  that 
fiahting  had  ceased  and  was  hopeful  that  hos- 
tilities would  not  he  renewed  when  the 
American  troops  had  been  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Taft  could  not  state  definitely  how  loop  the 
troops  would  remain  in  Cuba,  hut  was  of 
opinion  that  they  would  probably  be  needed 
until  after  the  elections.  The  date  for  the 
elections  has  been  left  to  the  judtmient  of 
Governor  Maipwrn  and  will  probably  be  in 
the  sprini:  of  11)07,  A  fair  contest  and  a 
■  fair  count  for  both  sides  will  be  insured 
by  our  military,  who  will  then  probably 
retire.  Mr.  Taft  expressed  great  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Magoon  as  the  right  man  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  Cuba  during  the  present 
crisis. 


Thf  ca™/  (0  ^^  "'^^  ilcfinitely  announced  las: 
Br  Built  nii  month  that  bids  would  soon  be  re- 
""""  ■  ceived  for  completing  the  Panama 
canal  bj  contract.  The  plan  to  be  followed 
is  one  that  closely  associates  the  Government 
with  ihc  ivork.  The  successful  contracting 
finn  or  syndicate  will  receive  a  percentage 
upon  the  cost  of  the  canal,  its  reward  to  be 
increased  in  case  of  its  keeping -the  cost  below 
an  csiiiuated  sum  total  and  completing  the 
Hork  within  a  specified  time  limit.  Secre- 
tary Root's  visit  to  the  canal  on  his  way 
borne  fr  101  South  America  resulted  in  a  very 
interestintr  letter  to  the  President  in  which  he 
summed  up  his  impressions  of  the  present  sit- 
uation. Mt.  Root  IS  a  keen  observer  and  is 
never  tiniluly  optimistic.  It  is  agreeable, 
tlierefore,  to  have  his  assurances  to  the  effect 
that  the  ("rovcrnment  is  making  great  prog- 
ress under  Engineer  Stevens  and  that  sanitarj' 
and  other  preliminary  conditions  are  now 
practical  I >■  ready  for  a  tremendous  effort  to 
iiinstrnct  the  canal  with  rapidity.  It  has 
been  annoimced  with  some  definitencss  that 
the  President  will  start  on  his  proposed  visit 
to  Panama  immediately  after  the  elections  for 
[he  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  on  the 
canal.  He  will  embark  on  the  Louisiana  on 
or  about  November  8,  and  will  be  absent 
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about  three  weeks,  returning  to  Washington  Excellent     '^^^  American  instinctively  feels 

ill  time  for  the  meeting  of  Congress.     The  £fect  of  his  that,    somehow,    since    Secretary 

labor. question  on  the  canal  has  assumed  large  Root's  South-American  tour  the 

proportions.    Although  it  is  not  the  intention  people  and  institutions  of  that  vast  southern 

of  the  Government  to  permit  the  employment  continent  are  nearer  and  more  familiar  to 

of  Chinese  coolies,  this  has  been  charged  and  him  than  ever  before.     It  is  already  evident 

used  as  an  argument  against  one  of  the  New  that  the  daily  press  of  this  country  is  giving 

York  gubernatorial  candidates,   who   is  as-  more    attention    to    Latin-American    news, 

sumed  to  have  President  Roosevelt's  active  Mr.  Root's  trip  having  succeeded  in  virtually 

support.  allaying  the  baseless  but  very  widely  diffused 

fears  of  American  aggression  upon  our 
^^  We  publish  elsewhere  a  careful  neighbors  to  the  South,  the  tone  of  the  Latin- 
Roci'8  and  authoritative  account  of  Sec-  American  press  is  also  freer  and  more  friend- 
xpe  encea.  ^^^^^  Root's  South-American  ly  than  heretofore.  Senor  Enrique  Cortez, 
trip  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn  the  new  minister  from  Colombia  to  the 
of  the  Associated  Press.  It  is  probably  true  United  States,  who  was  sent  for  the  especial 
that  no  such  series  of  ovations  as  Mr.  Root  purpose  of  negotiating  treaties  to  settle  the 
received  in  South  America  has  ever  been  differences  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
accorded  to  any  man  in  the  history  of  the  States  and  Colombia  and  Panama,  has  ex- 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  seems  to  have  been  pressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  American 
like  Dewey  Day  in  New  York  at  every  point  Secretary  of  State's  visit  has  quite  cleared 
which  Mr.  Root  visited.  The  Secretary's  the  atmosphere  in  northern  South  America, 
speeches  were  very  tactful  and  made  a  nota-  as  well  as  further  to  the  south.  Colombia, 
blc  impression,  as  the  South- American  news-  he  declares,  feels  that  "  the  spirit  of  fairness 
papers  amply  indicate.  Few  people  in  this  which  characterizes  the  actions  of  President 
country  have  more  than  the  slightest  idea  of  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root  will  prompt  the 
the  progress  that  the  large  cities  of  South  satisfactory  adjustment  of  disputed  questions 
America  have  made,  and  their  hospitality  to  with  Panama  and  the  United  States."  The 
Mr.  Root  as  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Amer-  chief  point  in  the  negotiations  in  which  the 
ican  cabinet  was  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  thiee  countries  will  be  involved  is  the  extent 
(3n  the  one  hand  South-American  republics  to  which  Panama  ought,  in  equity,  to  con- 
will  be  the  better  disposed  toward  us  by  tribute  to  the  settlement  of  Colombia's  for- 
reason  of  Mr.  Root's  visit  and  wise  speeches,  eign  debt, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Secretary  himself 

will  understand  better  how  to  deal  with  va-  cMie,  Mexico  ^h^lc»  despite  her  cabinet  crisis 

rious  diplomatic  questions  that  are  bound  to  _  J^^i,        earlv  in  October,  has  been  quite 

V^                   I'll                      1  Porto  Rico.               '                         ,    .              •  11 

arise.    Jbor  one  thmg  he  has  come  home  even  prosperous  and  is  rapidly  recov- 

more  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  been  right  ering    from    the    effect    of    the    earthquake 

m  his  detertnination  to  develop  the  Bureau  of  at    Valparaiso    in    August.      The    political 

American    Republics    at    Washington    into  situation  in  Venezuela  has  become  quieter, 

something  much  more  effective  than  it  has  although   there   are   clouds  on   the   horizon 

hitherto  been.    We  are  glad,  also,  to  publish  of    that   country   which    threaten    to    bring 

in  this  number  the  formal  address  made  by  about  a  revolutionary  storm  in  the  near  fu- 

Mr.  Root  before  the  conference  of  American  ture  if,  as  report  had   it  in  the  middle  of 

republics  at  Rio  Janeiro,  which   has  never  October,  President  Castro  is  really  mortally 

been  accurately  presented  in  the  newspapers,  ill-    Our  Mexican  neighbors  are  prosperous. 

This  address  is  not  merely  one  of  remarkable  The  republic,  however,  appears  to  be  passing 

fitness  and  eloquence,  but  it  interprets  North-  through  a  period  of  labor  evolution  in  which 

American  policy  to  South  America  in  a  man-  there  is  inevitable  some  friction  between  capi- 

ner  that  has  already  given  great  satisfaction  tal  and  the  working  classes.     Senor  Casasus, 

and  reassurance  throughout  the  Latin-speak-  Mexican  ambassador  to  Washington,  has  re- 

ing  republics.    It  may  fairly  be  said  to  take  signed,  owing  to  ill  health,  but  his  successor 

rank  as  a  document  of  importance  in  the  his-  will  be  a  most  worthy  one  if,  as  is  reported, 

tory  of  the  evolution   of   American   policy  President   Diaz  has  determined   to  appoint 

along  the  lines  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    In  Senor  Enrique  Creel,  at  present  governor  of 

Mr.  Dunn's  article  upon   Mr.  Root's  trip  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  one  of  the  richest 

will  be  found  a  valuable  summing  up  of  the  and   most  progressive   business  men   of  the 

work  of  the  recent  Pan-American  Confer-  republic.     In  our  own  Latin  possession  of 
cncc. 
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Porto  Rico  the  increase  of  exports  to  the  refused  to  attend,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
United  States  from  $5,500,ocx)  in  1901  to  elect  any  one  to  succeed  President  Palma. 
$19,000,000  in  1906  indicates  that,  in  the  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  for  Secretary 
case  of  Porto  Rico,  commerce  has  indeed  fol-  Taft,  representing  the  United  States' Govem- 
lowed  the  flag.  Our  commercial  relations  ment,  to  assume  control, —  reluctant  as  he 
with  Cuba,  which  were  threatened  with  ex-  was  to  do  so,  and  disgusted  as  he  admitted 
tinction  by  the  insurrection,  have  been  pre-  himself  to  be  with  the  failure  of  the  Cuban 
served  by  the  intervention.  The  $1-60,000,-  officials  to  arise  patriotically  to  the. occasion. 
000  of  American  interests  in  the  island  were  On  the  same  day,  with  the  landing  of  a  de- 
safe  from  the  moment  the  first  American  tachment  of  American  marines  to  guard  the 
marines  were  landed  at  Havana.  treasur>'  at  Havana,  armed  intervention  in 

Cuba  became  a  fact.  President  Palma  left 
How  Intervene  ^^^  neaVlv  a  Week  Secretary  the  palace,  declining  the  military  escort  of- 
tion  Was  Taft,  with  that  patience,  tact,  fered  by  Secretary  Taft,  and  retired  with  his 
roug  u .  ^^j  persistence  which  have  made  family  to  Matanzas.  On  September  29, 
him  so  effective  on  other  difficult  occasions,*  Mr.  Taft  issued  a  proclamation,  taking  pos- 
listened  to  President  Palma  and  the  members  session  of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  accordance 
of  his  cabinet,  the-  principal  Liberal  leaders  \\'ith  the  power  vested  in  the  United  States 
and  the  representatives  of  American  interests  by  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the  Cuban  con- 
in  Cuba  in  the  hope  that  peace  might  be  stitution,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
brought  about  by  some  kind  of  an  agreement  storing  order,  protecting  life  and  property, 
on  the  part  of  the  government  with  the  in-  and  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  perma- 
surrectos.  Hie  plan  agreed  to  by  the  in-  nent  peace.  The  substance  of  this  inter- 
surgent  leaders  and  by  some  of  the  Moder-  nationally  historical  proclamation  was  as 
ates  (the  Palma  party)  was^  that  President  follows: 
Palma  should  retain  office  but  that  the  con-  ^,      ,            ,      r  ^  ,       .,.,      1.  .,          , 

OTP^K  plprtpn  la«;f  vpir  «;hoiild  resiiTn  •  that  ^  ^^  ^-^^  people  of  Cuba:  The  failure  of  con- 
gress electen   last  >ear  stiould   resign,   tnat,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  irrevocable  resignation  of 

on  January  i,  next,  there  should  be  a  new  ^h^  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  or  to 
election  and  at  the  same  time  new  electoral  elect  a  successor  leaves  the  country  without  a 
and  municipal  laws  should  be  enacted, —  the  povemment  at  a  time  when  great  disorder  pre- 
election to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  ^f^  ^"^  [^^"^^^^  t^^^'  ?"""^?Vc''ii^';  IT"?! 
TT   .     ,  p,                      .    .                 .  ,      »       .  .  of  Mr.  Palma,  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  in 

United  States  commissioners,  with  a  positive  ^,,^.  ^^^^^  and  by  the  authority  of  the  President 

pledge  by  all  parties  to  abide  faithfully  by  of  the  United  States  to  restore  order  and  pro- 

the  result.    To  this  plan.  However,  President  icct  life  and  property  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and 

Palma  and   his  associates  would  not  agree,  j]^!^  i^^^^^^s  and  keys  adjacent  thereto,  and  for 

Oc^i               r^          117            Ajj  this  purpose  to  establish  therein  a  provisional 

n  September  25,  Cieneral  rreyre  Andrade,  government. 

speaker  of  the  Cuban-  House,  announced  that  The    provisional    government    hereby    esub- 

President  Palma,  Vice-President  Capote,  and  lishcd  will  be  maintained  only  long  enough  to 

all  the  Moderate   Senators  and  Representa-  ^^^^t^^P  ^''^ier,  peace   and  public  confidence,  by 

*•  «    u  J   J     •  J  J  ^          •          T^u*    l\           ^  directum  of  and  m  the  name  of  the  President  of 

tives  had  decided  to  resign.     This  they  pre-  ^j,^  ^^^^^^  S^^^^3^  ^„j  ^,^^„  ^^  l^^j^  3„^h  dec- 

ferred  to  do  rather  than  make  any  conces-  tions  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  on  those 

sions  to  the  Liberals  and  insurgents.     The  persons  upon  whom  the  permanent  government 

next  day  Senor  Palma  informed    Secretary  <>^the  republic  should  be  devolved. 

i^^u  ♦!,«*.  k.v  ^«^,v;«^  i.^  --o:.^  ,.,«o  ;^,o„«^o  I"  s<^  ^^^  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 

Taft  that  his  decision  to  resign  was  irrevoca-  ^  provisional  government  established  under  the 

ble,  since  he  regarded  the  proposed  terms  as  authority  of  the  United  States  this  will  be  a 
"contrary  to  his  personal  dignity  and  to  the  Cuban  Government,  conforming  with  the  con- 
prestige  of  the  government."  stitution  of  Cuba.    The  Cuban  flag  will  be  hoist- 
ed as  usual  over  the  government  buildings  of 
,,                      1         -ii         A  ^he   island,  all    the  executive  departments  and 
Secriitarii      ^^^^n^^s  movcd  rapidly.    A  stormy  provincial   and  municipal  governments,  indud- 
7a/rs       meeting  of   the    Moderate   party  ing  that  of  the  City  of  Havana,  will  continue 
Proclamation.  ^^^^^    ^^^^^      j.^^    United    States  to  be  administered  as  under  the  Cuban  Rei>ub- 

Government  and  the  American  people  were  1'.^'  the  courts  will  continue  to  administer  jus- 
j  iu\-T»'i  r^  J-  tice.  and  all  the  laws  not  m  their  nature  map- 
denounced  by  Vice-President  Capote,  and  it  pijcable  by  reason  of  the  temporary  and  eraer- 

was  even  suggested  that  European  interven-  gent   character  of  the  government  will  be  in 

tion   be  forced   bv  the  destruction  of  some  force. 

British  and  Gemian  propertv.     On  Septem-  ,   President  Roosevelt  has  be^  most  anxious 

u        ^o         u        -.u                                     LI  J  to  bring  about  peace  under  the  constitutional 

ber    28,    when    the    congress    reassembled,  povemment  of  Cuba,  and  he  made  every  en- 

there  was  no  quorum,  the  Moderates  having  dcavor  to  avoid  the  present  step.    Longer  delay, 
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lowever.   would  be   dangerous   in   view   of   the  constitution.     All  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 

esignation  of  the  cabinet.  tution  and  all  laws  the  application  of  which  for 

,«,               I          .          ,       J        •  1       u  the  time  being  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 

The    proclamation    closed    with    the^  an-  exercise  of  the  powers  provided  for  by  the  third 

louncement  that      until  further  notice      the  article   of    the   appendix    must   be    deemed    in 

leads  of  all  departments  of  the  central  gov-  abeyance.     The  other  provisions  of  the  consti- 

rnment  and  the  civil  governors  and  mayors  tution  and  other  laws  will  continue  in  full  force 

nust    report    to   the   American    Provisional  ^"    ^  ^^^' 

Governor  for  instructions.  Secretaries  Taft  and   Bacon   sailed   from 

Havana    on    October    13    for    the    United 

Provisional    ^^^^^  really  remarkable  alacrity  States,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  tropical  hur- 

lovernors  Taft  and    Order    the    Cuban   Govern-  ricane  which  swept  over  the  Caribbean  in 

andMagoon.   ^^^^^  ^^^^  Cuban  people  accepted  the  middle  of   the   month,   cutting  off  the 

he     provisional     American     administration.  Cuban  capital  for  days  from  the  rest  of  the 

secretary     Taft, —  "Provisional     Governor  world,  and  destroying  more  than  a  hundred 

>f  Cuba," —  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  lives  and  much  property. 
»f  the  more  far-sighted  patriotic  Cubans,  at 

ince  quietly  assumed  possession  of  all  the  ad-  ^^^^^  ^^^    Secretary  Taft's   diplomacy  and 

ninlstratlve  departments,  and,  after  confer-  European     dignity  completely  won  the  hearts 

rnce    with    the   insurgent    leaders,   arranged  Opinion.      ^^   ^^^   Cuban   officials   and    the 

or  the  immediate  disarmament  of  the  insur-  plain  citizens  of  the  island   with  whom  he 

•ectos     throughout     the     island.       General  came  in  contact.     Following  the  custom  of 

r'unston's  stay  in  Cuba  was  brief,  his  pres-  all  Cuban  governors,  he  attended  the  open- 

•nce  having  been  useful  in  the  emergency  of  Ing  exercises  of  the  University  of  Havana, 

he  moment.     As  the  head  of  the  disarma-  during  the  first  week  in  October,  and  deliv- 

iient  commission,  he  began  the  work  which  ered  an  address  to  the  students,  in  which  he 

Brig. -Gen.  Franklin  Bell,  Chief  of  Staff  of  paid  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  Spanish   race, 

he  United  States  Army,  is  now  carrying  out.  from  which,  he  declared,  Anglo-Saxons  have 

rJen.    Bell  was  appointed  to  command  the  "  much  to  learn  of  intellectual   refinement, 

United  States  military  forces  in  Cuba  (some  logical  faculties,  artistic  temperament,  poetic 

>even  thousand  men),  this  army  to  be  known  Imagery,   high    ideals,   and   courtesy.*'      His 

IS   the  Army  of  Cuban   Pacification.      On  presence  in  Cuba,  he  declared  further,  was 

7)ctober    3,    President    Roosevelt   appointed  not  an  evidence  of  a  desire  for  conquest,  but 

Charles  E.  Magoon,  until  quite  recently  Gov-  that  he  might  put  his 

?rnor  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  to  be  pro-  »  ^rm  under  your  arm,  to  lift  you  again  to  the 

.'Islonal  civil  governor  of  Cuba, —  an  appoint-  resumption  of  the  wonderful  progress  you  have 

nent  which  was  received  with  approval,  not  made,  so  that  you  may  once  more  be  able  to 

>nly  in  the  island  and  the  United  States,  but  g^lXlnt.:;i<^U'^l.Z^^oS'& 

)y  the  European  press  as  well.     Un  another  ^^^y^  sympathy  with  progress  as  to  be  willing 

5age  this  month  (556)  we  publish  a  sketch  to  spend  its  blood  and  treasure  in   spreading 

)i  '*  Judge  "  Magoon's  career  and  activities,  progressive  government  throughout  the  world." 

vhlch  indicates  his  exceptional  fitness  for  the  The  course  taken  by  our  government  in 

position,  a  capacity  demonstrated  during  sev-  intervening,  moreover,  has  received  the  un- 

?ral  years  in  the  law  department  of  our  gov-  qualified  praise  of  all  patriotic  Cubans  and 

•rnment  during  the  former  American  occu-  Is  endorsed   heartily  by  the   statesmen   and 

Datlon   of  Cuba  after  the  war  with  Spain,  press  of  Europe.     Many  Continental  jour- 

[n  assuming  office,  Governor  Magoon,  prom-  nals  assert  that  it  is  the  Imperative  duty  of 

'sing   to   carry  out   the   policy  outlined   by  the  United  States  to  annex  the  Island.     This 

rjovernor  Taft,  issued  to  the  Cuban  people  step  Is  even  advocated  by  some  of  the  Span- 

i  proclamation  in  which  he  said:  ish  newspapers.     The  Pais,  of  Madrid,  for 

As  Provisional  Governor  I  shall  exercise  the  example,  which  was  so  virulently  anti-Amer- 

[)owers   and   perform    the   duties   contemplated  ican  in  1898,  declares  that  "  as  Spaniards  we 

ind  provided  for  ^y  ^he  .third  article ^^          ap-  f          ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  inflicted  on  us 

pendix    to   the   constitution    of   Cuba,    for    the  ,        ,      ^r     1                     xt          u                 ...u  •- 

preservation   of   Cuban    independence   and   the  by  the  ^  ankees.  .  .  .  Now,  however,  their 

protection  of  life,  property  and  individual  lib-  intervention    in    the    case    of    Cuba    seems 

?rty.    As  soon  as  it  shall  prove  to  be  consistent  worthy  of  applause.     If  Cuba  be  annexed  to 

with  the  attainment  of  these  ends  I  shall  seek  ^j^^  ^^j    j   g                ^^  autonomous  State 

to   brmg  about   a   restoration   of  the   ordmary  ...  ,         .           ,    ,    ,              ,  ^^„^^^ 

agencies  and  methods  of  the  government  under  Peace  will  be  safeguarded  there  and  progress 

the  other  and  general  provisions  of  the  Cuban  guaranteed." 
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Cuba's      Without    questioning    President  Our  Canadian  neighbors  arc  ab- 

Qouernmentai  Palma's  personal  integrity  or  the  pf^fm!.     sorbed  in  the  solution  of  a  nunh 

Weakness.     i^Q^gg^y,    ^f    j^jg    intentions,    the  her    of    political    and    industrial 

conviction  cannot  be  escaped  that  the  Palma  problems  of  national  extent,  the  principal 
administration  was  utterly  unable  to  cope  among  them  being  the  question  of  Asiatic 
with  the  political  crisis  which  faced  it  during  immigration  on  the  western  coast,  the  edu- 
the  past  few  months.  The  publication  of  cational  problem,  and  the  very  much  con- 
the  cable  correspondence  between  our  consul-  fused  relations  between  the  United  States, 
general  (Steinhart)  at  Havana  and  our  Great  Britain,  and  Newfoundland  in  the 
State  Department  brought  to  light  the  fact,  matter  of  the  interminable  fisheries  dispute, 
surprising  to  most  Cubans  as  well  as  almost  The  virtual  conclusion  early  in  October  be- 
all  Americans,  that  as  long  ago  as  September  twecn  the  imperial  government  and  President 
8  President  Palma  had  requested  the  United  Roosevelt's  cabinet  of  a  modus  vwendi  rcla- 
States  to  send  war  vessels  to  Cuba  and  had  tive  to  the  Newfoundland  fishing  grounds 
frankly  admitted  the  inability  of  his  adminis-  (an  agreement  commended  by  both  British 
tration  to  quell  the  rebellion  or  to  protect  and  American  opinion  as  eminently  fair 
life  and  property.  Three  or  four  da>s  later  and  reasonable),  aroused  considerable  opposi- 
than  this,  the  correspondence  indicates,  Senor  tion  in  Newfoundland,  the  provincial  gpv- 
Palma  begged  President  Roosevelt  to  send  crnment,  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
to  Havana,  **  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  the  Premier,  protesting  against  the  con- 
rapidity,"  two  or  three  thousand  men,  the  cessions  made  to  American  fishermen.  The 
dispatch  intimating  (it  is  not  quite  clear  question  of  Asiatic  immigration  into  British 
whether  the  words  arc  Palma's  or  Stein-  Columbia  has  assumed  threatening  proper- 
hart's)  that  "  any  delay  might  bring  about  a  tions  during  the  past  few  months,  owing  to 
massacre  of  citizens  in  Havana."  To  all  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
these  appeals  the  replies  of  the  State  Depart-  coolies,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
ment  at  Washington  were  dignified  and  re-  of  the  labor  unions.  Still  more  serious  has 
strained.  The  assurance  was  repeated  that  been  the  immigration  of  Indian  coolies,  who, 
the  United  States  did  not  wish  to  intervene  being  British  subjects  and  holding  inalien- 
until  intervention  became  positively  necessary,  able  British  rights  in  any  British  col- 
and  that  it  would  not  do  so  until  *'  absolutely  ony,  cannot  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
certain  of  the  equities  of  the  case  and  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  educational 
needs  of  the  situation."  problem  in  Canada  still  vexes  the  politicians. 

It  is  a  complicated  question  arising  chiefly 

The  Provisional  ^^>'  ^^^  middle  of  October  Gov-  out  of  differences  between  the  Catholics  and 

Government    emor  Magoon  had  succeeded  in  Protestants    over   state   supervision    of    and 

at  Work.      |3r|j^^|j^g  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,j  ^f  ^j^^  grants  to  schools. 

political  chaos.  He  had  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  commissions  to  thoroughly  investigate  ^^^.^^^^  Politics  '^"^^  education  question,  Irish 
every  department  of  the  Cuban  Govern-  and  Home  Rule,  and  the  responsibil- 
ment, —  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  '^  '"'"*'  ity  of  organized  labor  before  the 
For  some  time,  at  least,  Americans  will  of-  law, —  these  will  be  the  subjects  of  vital  do- 
ficiate  in  legislative  capacity,  but  as  soon  as  mestic  interest  to  come  before  the  session  of 
Cuban  citizens  of  sufficient  ability,  patriot-  the  British  Parliament  just  begun,  while,  in 
ism,  and  independence  can  be  brought  to  the  Britain's  international  politics,  the  enipire's 
notice  of  Governor  Magoon,  all  the  govern-  approach  to  Russia  and  apparently  inevitable 
mental  offices  will  be  filled  by  natives.  Evi-  estrangement  from  Germany  will  claim  most 
dences  of  a  great  deal  of  political  corruption  attention.  Upon  the  threshold  of  the  settle- 
on  the  part  of  the  recent  Cuban  Government  ment  of  all  the  domestic  problems  stands  the 
are  coming  to  light.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  re-  House  of  Lords,  in  the  attitude  too  often  of 
volt  was  born  chiefly  of  the  "  insurrectionary  an  obstructionist.  This  preliminary  phase 
habit "  of  the  Cubans  and  the  desire  of  the  of  the  next  British  Parliament's  political  con- 
political  and  military'  chieftains  of  both  par-  test  is  treated  graphically  and  infonningly 
ties  to  retain  or  obtain  offices.  The  best  ele-  this  month  by  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  in  an 
ments  of  the  island,  both  native  and  foreign,  article  (on  page  593)  prepared  especially  for 
including  all  the  European  investors  in  Cu-  our  readers.  It  is  probable  that  the  Birrell 
ban  railroads  and  plantations,  are  solidly  be-  education  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
hind  the  American  provisional  administration.  Commons  and  passed  its  second  reading  in 
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the  Lords  before  the  close  of  the  last  session,  paper  dispatches  from  London  and  St.  Pe- 
vvill  be  the  first  subject  of  discussion.  This  tersburg  in  the  middle  of  October,  (unof- 
the  Lords  will  probably  reject,  and  upon  this  ficial,  but  from  authoritative  sources),  the 
the  battle  will  be  drawn  between  the  two  houses,  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  standing  Russia  is  to  be  embodied  in  a  series  of  agree- 
as  he  does  for  the  Established  Church  ments,  of  which  the  first,  relating  to  Tibet, 
and  its  idea  of  education,  w^ill  be  the  center  is  complete  and  ready  to  be  signed.  Its  sub- 
of  the  education  battle  in  the  upper  house,  stance  is  believed  to  be  a  compact  that  nei- 
It  is  his  list  of  amendments  to  the  bill  which,  ther  Russia  nor  Britain  shall  hereafter  in- 
[i  carried,  will  as  effectively  destroy  that  terfere  in  the  land  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
measure  as  an  absolute  veto  by  both  houses  The  second  part  of  the  general  friendly  ar- 
of  Parliament.  It  now  seems  as  though  the  rangement  between  the  two  empires  is  sup- 
government  could  not  possibly  avoid  putting  posed  to  concern  Persia.  This  was  much 
through  some  more  or  less  radical  measure  more  difficult  to  draw  up,  and  of  its  provis- 
of  Irish  policy.  The  Wyndham  land  pur-  ions  we  know  nothing  except  that  they  will 
chase  act  of  1903  has  already  begun  to  show  attempt  to  deh'mit  the  respective  spheres  of 
splendid  results.  Nevertheless,  the  Irish  interest,  if  not  of  influence,  on  the  general 
Radicals,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  principle  of  the  North  to  Russia,  the  South 
Redmond,  maintain  emphatically  that  noth-  to  Great  Britain.  The  third  subject  in  the 
ing  short  of  complete  Home  Rule,  with  an  negotiations  is  reported  to  deal  with  the  Far 
Irish  Parliament  freely  elected  and  an  execu-  Eastern  question.  This,  the  news  dispatches 
tive  responsibility  to  it,  will  be  acceptable  to  intimate,  will  include  the  opening  of  the 
the  Irish  people.  Dardanelles  to  the  Russian  fleet. 

^^^^       Three  extensive  impendingstrikes  stoiupin,  the  ^"  ^^^  opinion  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dil- 

Happeningatn  among    the    railway    employees,  I'itf/^"""    ^°"»    ^^^    careful    and    well    in- 

"'  ^^  '  coal  miners,  and  ship  builders,  in  '^  *  ***  formed  correspondent  of  the 
Great  Britain,  have  called  attention  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  at  St.  Petersburg, 
gravity  of  the  labor  situation,  while  the  split  the  points  to  be  emphasized  in  the  condition 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Labor  party,  resulting  in  of  Russia  during  the  past  two  months  have 
the  antagonism  and  recrimination  betw-een  been  the  empire's  pressing  need  for  money 
John  Burns  and  Keir  Hardie,  does  not  prom-  and  the  fine,  courageous  record  of  Premier 
ise  well  for  the  unity  of  the  Campbell-Ban-  Stolypin,  whom  the  correspondent  compares 
nerman  ministry.  Other  happenings  in  Brit-  with  the  classical  Aristides.  Personally,  says 
ish  domestic  politics  of  particular  interest  Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Stolypin  is  "  the  highest 
to  Americans  were  the  opening  (September  type  of  public  man  whom  recent  events  have 
27)  of  the  new  university  building  at  brought  to  the  fore  in  Russia."  He  has  not 
Aberdeen  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  as  yet  accomplished  very  much,  but  "  his 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  insti-  accession  to  power  has  been  very  recent, 
tution,  the  election  of  a  new  London  and  one  cannot  legislate  by  telegraph  for  one- 
County  Council  and  the  choice  of  a  sixth  of  the  globe."  In  the  current  Contem- 
new  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  William  porary  Review  Dr.  Dillon  characterizes  Pre- 
IVeloar),  and  the  visit  to  this  country  of  micr  Stolypin  in  the  following  hearty  way: 

five  hundred  English  teachers   conducted  by  single-mindcdness,  sincerity,  selfless  devotion 

Sir   Alfred    Moscly,   head   of   the   National  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country  and  a  touch  of 

Educational  Commission,  to  study  American  the  heroism  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  have 

methods  of  instruction.     An  outline  of  w^hat  ^o"  for  him  a  place  apart.    He  is  the  salt  of  his 

these  British  educational  leaders  purpose  do-    ^'Vll-'^  T"  "'""I  reasonably  give  the  name  of 

J  _^  ^         •     L      I.  •       •  •  !_•      party  to  a  crowd  of  sclf-seekmg  place-hunters 

mg  and  expect  to  gain  by  their  visit  to  this    who  are  filled  with  prejudice,  moved  by  interest 

country  is  found  on  page  547  this  month.        and  unaffected  l)y  principle.     Mr.  Stolypin  is  a 

standing  example  of  an  honest  Russian  bureau- 

^wn»^     After  many  months  of  negotia-   ^(^^  ^.^f.  ^?"  -^^^  ^i\:^^"^  ^'j^^^^t  forswearing 
England        •  t      "^  -        -»  the  political  creed  of  his  forefathers.    Hence  he 

RZila       ^^"    J      ^^^  r*^  a'  ^Y^'i!"^»  is  Jilted  by  the  Czar,  trusted  by  politicians  and 

the  advocates  of  an  Anglo-Rus-  respected  by  everyone.     Stolypin\s  accession  to 

sian  agreement,  drawn  up  along  the  same  the    premiership,    unimportant    as    it    seemed 

general   lines  as  the   British  understanding  among  the  momentous  events  of  the  time,  marks 

„,:«.k    l?«.o.«^*«     ««.   ..^^«<..i^4.i.,   -k^  *    4.^   ™  a  "^w  phasis  in  the  struggle  of  the  monarchy 

With    France,   arc  apparently  about   to  see  f^^  existence.     For  the  new  President  of  the 

their  wishes  gratified.     According  to  news-    cabinet  accomplished  what  neither  of  his  pred- 
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s  nor  a  heap  of  official 
auurances  from  the  Crown 
were  ahlc  to  effect ;  he  cQti- 
vjnced  Kussia  that  the  autoc- 
racy wa*  indeed  a  thing  of 
ihe  past,  that  the  old  regime 
was  dead,  and  tliat  a  new  era 
i,i  ciinHlitiitional  Kovcrninent 
had  lie((un.  And  to  have  ob- 
tained credc'ncc  for  that  mo- 
mi-nViMt  announcement  de- 
«|ii'<T  the  interested  and  plausi- 
Ific  assertions  of  tlic  oppoai- 
ti'.ii  was  to  have  won  half 
the  hatllc.  'I'liat  fact  once 
arivfiti'il  Ijy  tlie  Russian  peo- 
()h-,  the  conditions  of  the 
•iriiKKle  iH'lween  the  new  or- 
der of  ihJMK^  and  the  old 
rhunfCed  cmsidcrably.  1 1 
rraHed  to  he  a  trial  of 
••treiiKlli  hi'iween  the  parti- 
sans of  the  aiinicracy  and  the 
frieniN  of  ci institutional  gov- 
cniinrnl.  nnd  liecame  an  np- 
rising  "f  llie  dregs  of  society 
ngainst  law  and  order  and 
pi-iicc  f  n  1  d  e  V  I'  I  op  nicn  t. 

PtHMin  striiKi;!*^  he- 
*""'"'  tivirn  the  k')v- 
irntnrnt  utnl  the  revolu- 
firnmr)'  elements  nintinucs. 
'\'\wMe  iiirniberK  of  the  (irst 
Diiiiiii  u'liii  piirtinpiitfd  in 
llir  Vilxiii:  oinveiitiim  at 
llrliiinrf"r>  "rf  Wmv.  |>ri)s- 
niiteil.  'Iriiih  niul  oinvii:- 
iiiink  lite  riikint;  itliicc  with 
*iiili  tir|M<liiy  us  t(i  have  be- 
KtiMf  etic  onlrr  <lf  tlie  day. 
I'fMiiicr  Stolypin  cannot 
rr«tfiilii  llir  reactionists, 
wfiii  HT  their  rnilapproacli- 
ifitc  find  an-  becoming  des- 
l>riiii<-.  An  organization  of  these  upholders 
iif  ripe  'il(l  order,  known  as  the  League  of  the 
KiiMifin  People,  is  circulating  inflammatory 
litrratiirr, 


FOUB  GENEXATIONS  OF  THE  SWQ>ISH  BOYAL   FAMILV. 
{Queen   Hophle,  whoM  seventieth  blcthda;  wai  ccMrmtad  Mentlr,  ta 
BhowQ  between  ber  hod,  Crown  Prlit<»  GiutaT,  and  hi*  tntl.   Piloee 
fluatav     Adolf.       King    Oicir     la   boldl&f   th«   Utt€r*a   tadBat    MB.) 


Hg,^^^      The  <venmg  of  the  Diiuih  Pai^ 
^^!^'a.  ''"'"'"*■  o"  Oct(*er  1,  and  the 
...  „  *"  "■  elections  for  the  Norwepu  Stoi^ 

■ting  the  peasants  against  the  thing  have  been  the  polidcsl  ereata  of  in- 
Jrwit,  anil  nil  the  old,  familiar  features  of  terest  in  Scandinavia  during  the  part  montli, 
the  liiifeaiicnitic  propa^nda  have  again  come  while  the  celebration  of  the  Kvendeth  birdi- 
int((  iiie.  The  party  situation,  however,  day  of  Queen  Sophie  of  Sweden  was  die 
vniw  to  liiivc  ilarified  somewhat.  The  Pre-  national  event  of  the  tummer  ia  .Sweden. 
inier  In'iiiM-lf  has  announced  that  the  most  In  his  first  speech  from  the  tfarone  King 
tiiiidernle  piirty  in  the  Duma,  the  Octobrist  Frederick  of  Denmark  announced  that 
group  (made  up  of  those  who  simply  con-  he  purposes  an  extended  tour  thmnghmir 
trmfed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Czar's  con-  Kurope,  visiting  the  sovereign!  of  varioui 
i-ewiirtns  announced  in  the  manifesto  of  Oc-  countries.  He  also  announced  dutt  the 
tobrr,  i'j<>l),  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  gov-  wishes  of  Iceland  regarding  the  fonn  of 
ernment  parry,  while  the  Constitutional  her  constitutiix]  would  undoubtedly  be 
I>ni»crgt>  have  been  declared  a  revolution-  complied  with.  In  Norway,  the  ('--'--- 
ity  organisation  and  outside  the  pale  of  the  resulted  in  a  snail  but  ufe  gom 
Uw.  jonty-      The    n^    birthday 
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liroiighput  Sweden  was  hearty  and  sincere, 
he  popular  regard  for  the  Swedish  Queen 
iurnishing  a  startling  contrast  to  the  posi- 
ion  of  Czar  Nicholas,  ruler  of  Sweden's 
leighbor  nation.  The  Swedish  monarchs 
ire  honored  and  beloved,  and  the  Swedish 
>eople  are  prosperous  and  happy.  Certainly 
he  monarchs  of  constitutional  countries  are 
pared  some  of  the  troubles  of  despotisms. 

Frmc*  ^"  *P'^^  "^  governmental  declara- 
ana  tk»  tions,  papal  enc>clicals,  and  pop- 
ular discussion,  no  apparent  prog- 
ess  has  been  made  toward  breaking  the 
leadlock  between  the  French  Government 
ind  the  Vatican,  nor  toward  improving  the 
ituadon  between  Rome  and  the  Dominguez 
abinet  io  Spain.  The  pastoral  letter  adopt- 
d  by  the  French  bishops  in  their  recent 
ouncil,  and  read  in  all  the  pulpits  of  the 
epublic,  calls  upon  all  the  faithful  to  sup- 
>ort  the  Church  in  the  present  crisis.  A  num- 
>cr  of  French  ecclesiastics,  under  the  leader- 
htp  of  M.  Henri  des  Houx,  former  secre- 
ary  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  have  organized  a 
eaguc  of  French  Catholics  for  the  purpose 
if  establishing  the  "associations  cultuelles" 
cquired  by  the  law.  The  majority  of  the 
-'rcnch  ecclesiastics',  however,  have  apparent- 
V  accepted  the  fact  of  the  rupture  between 
itate  and  Church.  M.  Clemenceau,  Minister 
)f  the  Interior,  who,  when  the  long-expected 
retirement  of  Premier  Sarrien  took  place, 
became  Prime  Minister  of  the  republic, 
has  a}>atn  and  again  announced  that,  al- 
ihough  an  active  opponent  of  clericalism 
himself,  and  although  no  modification  of  the 
law  can  possibly  be  considered,  he  will  never- 
theless gladly  receive  suggestions  from  the 
French  bishops  at  any  time,  and,  further, 
that  no  violence  shall  be  used  and  not  a  sin- 
gle church  closed  or  devoted  to  secular  pur- 
poses. Late  in  October  it  was  announced  by 
a  number  of  the  Catholic  organs  in  Rome 
(notably  the  Ottervatore  Romano)  that  the 
Holy  See  is  satisfied  with  the  recent  decree 
of  the  French  Council  of  State,  declaring!; 
that  the  government  will  not  recognize  as  an 
''  association  cultuelle "  any  organization 
which  is  not  in  proper  communion  with  the 
regular  bishops  and  the  hierarchy  at  Rome. 
The  reservation,  however,  is  made  that  the 
French  Government  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  regularity  of  the  associations.  Upon  the 
reassembling  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  (on  Oc- 
ober  20)  the  contest  between  the  Church  and 
Liberal  ministry  for  the  control  of  civil  mar- 
-iagc,  secular  education,  and  cemetery  ref- 


lation was  resumed.  It  is 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  Justice,  Count  Ro- 
manones,  to  revive  the  question  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  concordat  between  Madrid  and 
the  Vatican  established  in  1851. 

imiiscrtei  '^^  international  diplomatic  scn- 
"Rtcoiiec-  sation  was  created,  in  the  first 
""*  part  of  October,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Recollections  "  of  the  late  Ger- 
man Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Ho- 
henlohe.  The  volume,  which  consists  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  late  Chancellor,  in  the  form 
of  his  diary  and  letters,   really  presents  a 


Berlin  court  historj'  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  lets  out  a  number  of  important 
secrets  evcecdingiy  embarrassing  to  the  Ger- 
man court  but  extremely  interesting  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  person  responsible 
for  the  publication,  Prince  Alexander  von 
Hohenlohe,  youngest  son  of  the  Chancellor. 
who  \cas  formerly  a  member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag and   at   the   time   Ilistrict    President  ol 
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Upper  Alsace,  was  publiclj'  and  sharply  rep- 
rimanded by  tlie  Kaiser  for  his  "  tactless, 
indiscreet,  and  entirely  improper  conduct." 
The  portion  of  the  publication  which  has 
evidently  displeased  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  most  is  that  which  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  Prince  Bismarck. 
From  the  extracts  already  published,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear  that,  instead  of  put- 
ting the  then  young  sovereign  in  an  un- 
favorable light,  these  revelations  of  Prince 
von  Hohenlohe  show  that  it  was  Bismarck 
who  was  hot-headed  and  reactionary,  and 
that  the  Kaiser  was  eminently  wise  and 
patriotic  in  dismissing  the  aged  Chancellor, 
During  the  same  day  upon  which  he  was 
expressing  his  indignation  over  this  disclos- 
ure, and  attending  two  military  reviews,  his 
versatile  Majesty  of  Germany  also  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremonies  at  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Bertha  Krupp,  daughter  of  the  late 
iron  magnate,  and  Dr.  Gustav  von  Bohlen. 
Miss  Krupp  has  been  called  the  richest  wom- 
an in  the  world.  She  does  not  know  herself 
how  many  millions  are  hers,  hut  there  are 
sixty-three  thousd'nd  employees  on  her  pay- 
rolls. The  Kaiser's  presence  at  the  ceremony 
was  due  to  his  regard  for  the  large  interests 
inherited   by  Miss  Krupp,  since  her  facto- 


ries and  mines  supply  the  artillery  for  the 
German  army  and  the  guns  and  armor-plate 
for  the  Kaiser'i  navy. 

r*tr  Hew  '"  appointing  Bernhard  Dern- 
eetman  Cofon/nfburg,  "  the  American  business 
""""■  man,"  to  be  director^of  the  lon^ 
mismanaged  German  Colonial  CMGce,  Chan- 
cellor von  Biilovv  has  driven  the  entering 
wedge  of  up-to-date  administrative  methods 
into  the  hitherto  unbroken  surface  of  Ger- 
man bureaucracy.  The  grave  scandals  of 
"  graft "  in  the  German  Colonial  Depart- 
ment {to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in 
these  pages)  led  Prince  von  Bulow  (it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Gennan  press)  to  choose  for 
this  position  a  man  who  will  banish  official- 
ism and  militarism  from  the  colonial  admin- 
istration of  the  empire  and  run  it  on  the  busi- 
ness principles  which  have  been  so  successful 
in  the  British  colonies.  Herr  Demburg  is  a 
German  of  Jewish  extraction,  the  son  of  a 
journalist,  but  he  has  won  the  nickname  of 
"  the  American  "  by  his  energy  and  sagacit>' 
in  business,  acquired  during  a  dozen  or  more 
years  of  training  in  the  financial  circles  of 
New  York.  Herr  Demburg  will  at  once 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prove  his 
ability  and  a  chance,  during  the  next  hfu' 
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years,  such  as  seldom  comes  to  a  European 
official.  He  will  be  one  of  the  chief  direc- 
tors of  the  Berlin  international  exposition 
which  is  to  be  held  in  1912,  and  will  there 
be  in  charge  of  the  colonial  exhibits  of  the 
empire,  which  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
what  the  German  race  can  do  in  foreign 
dimes  with  strange  and  inferior  peoples. 

CUnat  ^  wo  hifihl}'  important  and  sig- 
Mititai  nificant  developments  of  the  news 
"*""'  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
past  few  weeks  in  China.  Following  the 
recommendations  of  the  imperial  commission- 
ers who  visited  this  country,  and  of  Viceroy 
Yuan-Shi h-kai,  of  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li, 
an  edict  has  been  issued  ordering  the  aboli- 
tion throughout  the  empire  of  the  use  of 
cq)ium,  both  foreign  and  native,  for  a  perioil 
of  ten  years.  The  edict  severely  condemns 
opium  smoking  and  directs  the  Council  of 
State  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  enforcing  the 
prohibition  against  the  vice  and  even  against 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Following  this 
came  the  announcement  of  the  formal  appro- 
val by  the  imperial  throne  of  the  plan  (al- 
ready oui!::;ed..in  these  pages)  submitted  by 
the  recent  investigation  commissions  for  a 
system  of  constitutional  government  in  China 
identical  in  many  respects  with  that  now  op- 
erative in  Japan.  In  a  long  article  in  the 
London  Tribune,  Mr.  L.  H.  Chee,  a  Chi- 
nese student  associated  for  some  weeks  with 
the  commission  during  its  visit  to  England 


Chinaiun  :  "  Dlink  ir«]]y  bad  Bnglatid  Bid?,  upliim 
■n«e  Mm*  bad  ('htiia  aldt;  ChlnamsD  atoppcc  uplnm 
teD  j«"  time — ^tbra  lendee  mlBRlonallr  man  help 
stoppea  ditnk  ElDsland  ■Idc." 

'Ftmd  tbv  Wettmlntltr   Oamtte    (IjouiIod). 


plains  the  scheme  of  the  com- 
mlss(«ni_l"his  recommends  that  the  State 
Council  iiSniMUgted  by  the  Emperor,  by 
which  China  isiI^Jwgoverned  from  Peking 
(so  far  as  the  empire  i5~centntHT-f!«ii»mei,at__ 
all),  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  British  cab-' 
inet,  including  the  heads  of  all  the  state  de- 
partments. The  commission  further  advises 
that  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
the  empire  is  at  present  divided  shall  have 
a  constitution  of  its  own,  providing  for  an 
elective  parliament  which  shall  have  power 
to  chouse  the  provincial  governor,  who  shall, 
however,  be  subordinate  to  another  governor 
named  by  the  Kmpernr  in  place  of  the  exist- 
ing Viceroy,  This  Chinese  writer  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  report 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  near  future,  espe- 
cially so  since  Vicenn'  Yuan-Shih-kai,  who 
is  really  the  most  powerful  subject  in  China, 
has  expressed  his  approval  of  the  scheme. 
The  Western  world  will  be  gratified  to  Icam 
that  Sir  Robert  Hart,  director-general  nf  the 
Chinese  imperial  customs,  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular in  which  he  announces  that  he  has  re- 
ceived positive  assurances  that  his  personal 
status  with  regard  to  the  Chin 
will  not  be  changed  or  interfered  with. 
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POLITICS  AND  OOVERNHENT— AMERICAN. 

September  ao. — Colorado  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Henry  A.  Buchtel  to  succeed  Phillip  B. 
Stewart  as  the  Republican  cajididalc  for  gover- 
nor  A  convcniion  of  Independents  in  Colo- 
rado nominate  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindscy,  of  Hcn- 
ver,  for  go^'ermir. 

September  21. — President  Roosevelt  selects 
Judge  Joseph  Buffington  as  Judge  of  tlie  third 
United  Slates  circuit,  which  includes  the  Slates 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

September  2j.^Tlie  Independence  League  of 
Massachusetts  norninates  District- Attorney  John 
B.  Moran  for  governor. 

September  Z4.^Governor  Higgins  (Rep.)  of 
New  York  announces  that  he  will  not  accept 


con'ract. , .  .The  United 'States  Supreme  Court 
licgins  its  session  of  i9o6-'07  in  Washington. 

October  9. — The  United  Slates  Supreme  Court 
announces  the  postponement  of  the  Kansaa- 
Cnlnrado  irrigation  case,  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  Justice  Browns  successor. 

October  10. — .\  decision  of  the  Federal  Court 
gives  '.he  governor  of  Porto  Rico  full  territorial 
right  of  requ  sition. 

October  11.— Rhode  Island  Republicans  n- 
:nate  Governor  Utter  and  the  entire  Repub- 
Slntc  ticket Mayor  Weaver  of  Philadel- 


Septembcr  25.— The  Republican  State  execu- 
tive committee  of  Alabama  decides  not  to  nom- 
inate  a    Slate   ticket The   Republican    State 

convention  of  New  York  meets  at  Saratoga  and 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Buffalo. 

September  26. — New  V'ork  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Charles  E.   Hughes   for  governor. 

September  27.— New  York  Democrats  nomi- 
nate \V.  R.  Hearst,  the  candidate  of  the  Inde- 
pendence League,  for  governor.  . .  .The  new  im- 
migrant law,  increasing  the  requirements  of 
bspection,  goes  into  effect  at  the  port  of  New 
York. 

September  28. — Mayor  Dunne  of  Chica^ft  Is 
elected  president  nf  the  I-eagiie  of  .\merican 
Municipalities.  .     ' 

September  ao.-Tlu-  Iintf'nCnHnnrr  League  of 
■■W^Tll'rK  ilrnps  its  own  candidates  and  en- 
dorses the  ticket  named  by  the  Democrats  at 
Buffalo. 

October  1. — The  new  federal  meat-inspection 
bill  goes  into  effect. ..  .President  Roosevelt  re- 
turns to  Washington  from  Oyster  Bay. 

October  3. — Hoke  Smith  (Dem.)  is  elected 
governor  of  Georgia  by  the  usual  majority:  tht- 
amendment  providing  for  the  court  of  appeals 
is  carried. ...  President  Roosevelt  announces 
the  appointment  of  Charle,'!  E.  Magoon  as  Pro- 
visional  Governor  of  Cula   (see  page  SS<J) 

Rhode  Island  Democrats  nomina'e  Mayor 
James  H.   Higgins  of  Pawlucket  for  governor. 

October  4. — The  Socialist  Labor  parly  of  New 
York  Slate  nominates  Thomas  H.  Jackson  for 
governor. . .  .Massachusetts  Democrats  nomi- 
nate John  B.  Moran  for  governor  and  endorse 
the  leadership  and  views  of  lioth  Bryan  and 
Hearst. 

October  5, ^Massachusetts  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Governor  Curls  Guild,  Jr. 

October  7, — The  rules  for  the  denaturing  of 
alcohol  under  the  new  law  are  made  public  by 
Commissioner   Verkes   in   Washington. 

October  8. — It  is  announced  in  W'ashinston 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  has  fmally 
decided  to  have  the  canal  work  completed  by 


lee  for  QoTeroor  of  UlDoraota.) 


phia  asks  for  the  resignation  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Works. 

Ociol)er  12, — John  B.  Moran  accepts  the  Dem- 
ocra'ic  nomin.ition   for  governor  of   Massachu- 


■  October  i.l. — St  reel -Commissioner  Woodbury. 
of  New  York  City,  resigns  his  office. 

OctolKrr  15. — The  Un'ted  Stales  Supreme 
Court  denies  the  motion  of  ex-Senator  Burton, 
of  Kansas,  for  a  rehearing. 

Oc'ob?r  18.— Mavor  Weaver  of  Philadelphia 
dissolves  the  commi'lce  of  ci'izens  known  as  the 
Mavor's  advisory  board. 

October  ig, — The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
found  (fuilly  of  consp-racy  avains*  trade,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Valentine  anti-trust  law  of  Ohia 
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September  21.— An  edict  is  issued  by  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  demanding  that  a  means  be 
found  to  eradicate  the  opium  habit  in  China 
witliin  ten  years;  the  Council  of  State  is  instruc- 
ted  to   draft   the   necessary   regulations The 

'I'rades  Congress  meeting  at  Vicloria,  B.  C,  with 
ilelcfiates  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  decides  to 
form  an  independent  labor  party  to  enter  the 
federal  and  local  politics. 

September  22. — The  Prefect  of  St.  Petersburg 
refuses  the  Conslttvittonal  Democrats  permission 
to  hold  a  private  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg, 

September  23. — The  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic Congress  opens  at  Mannheim. 

September  26.— The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Western  Australia  adopts,  by  vote  of  19  to  13, 
the  resolution  affirming  that  union  with  the  rest 
of  the  commonwealth  is  detrimental  to  the  state 
and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  submittiiig  to 


Wales  legislature  providing  for  free  education 
in  all  primary  schools. 

September  27.— Mr.  Deakin,  the  Australian 
Premier,  announces  his  gcivemraent's  decision  to 
acquire  a  coa.ital  navy, 

September  z8. — The  Pope  publishes  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  declares  that  the  separation 
law  in  France  is  contrary  to  Catholic  docirines 
and  that  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  oliey  it. 

September  aq. — Alderman  Sir  W.  Treloar  is 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  ensuing 
year Taking  of  testimony  in  the  trial  of  Gen- 
eral Stoeasel  is  begun  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

September  30. — The  final  step  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  for  the  d'stribudon  of  land  to  the 

Russian  peasantry  is  taken  in  St.  Petersburg 

Sentences  are  imposed  on  several  hundred  of 
the  Russian  mutineers  at  Cronstadt;  nineteen 
are  ordered  shot,  and  a  member  of  the  Duma  is 


ordered  deported. ,.  .Premier  Sarricn  and  Min- 
ister Clemenceau",  In  speeches  in  Paris,  declare 
that  the  French  separation  law  will  be  enforced. 

October  I.— The  Danish  Parliament  is  opened 
by  King  Frederick  in  person. 

October  6, — French  Radicals  decide  to  intro- 
<luce  a  bill  in  parliament  for  the  immediate  con- 
fiscation of  all  property  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

October  7. — The  congress  of  the  Constitution- 
al  Democrats   in   Russia   meets   at   Hclsingfor.i, 

Finland Sir  Robert   Hart   issues  a  circular 

in  Shanghai,  saying  that  he  has  received  assur- 
ances that  his  status  in  the  Chinese  customs 
service  will  not  be  changed. 

October  8. — Leaders  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment party,  at  Odessa,  advise  the  intimidation 
of  the  opposition  at  the  polls. 

October  g. — Blame  for  mutinies  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  laid  by  an  imperial  commission  on 
the  officers,  a  number  of  whom  will  be  tried  by 
court  martial. 

October  14. — The  Octobrists  are  endorsed  by 
Premier   Stolypin   as   the   govcrnmenl   party  of 

Octolier  15. — The  Chilean  cabinet  resigns.... 
Prince  Alexander  von  Hohenlohe.  having  been 
rebuked  by  Fmpcror  William  for  his  "  tact- 
lessness"  in  pttbiishing  the  recollections  of  his 
father,  the  late  Oiaiicellor,  resigns  as  district 
governor  in  .Alsace- Lorraine. 

October  i^.^Atrficities  committed  by  the 
King  of  Anain  cause  the  French  to  intervene 
and  imprison  the  ruler  in  the  palace;  he  has 
been  adjudged  insane- 
October  rg— Premier  Sarricn,  of  France,  re- 
signs office.... The  Russian  Goveniment  issues 
a  ukase  making_  all  e<iual  before  the  law,  remov- 
ing all  restrictions  in  regard  to  slate  employ- 
ment, abolishing  the  communal  .-iystem  and  the 
poll  tax,  and  leaving  peasants  free  to  choose 
their  place  of  residence. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  ^^^^^^^  I2.-Secretary  Taft  informs  the  in- 

September   21.— The   British    Ambassador   at  surgent  committee  at  Havana  that  the  United 

St.    Petersburg    informs    the    Russian    Govern-  States  can  set  no  date  for  the  withdrawal  from 

ment  that  the  whole  case  of  the  sinking  of  the    Cuba  until  fair  elections  are  assured Turkish 

British  steamer  Knight  Commander  will  be  re-  troops  suffer  another  defeat,  with  heavy  losses, 

ferred  to  The  Hague  court  of  arbitration.  >"  the  province  of  Yemen. 

September  22.— The  representatives  of  the  four  October  13.— Secretary  Taft,  Assistant  Secre- 

Powers  concerned  in  the  Cretan  question  notify  taiy  Bacon,  and  General  Funston  leave  Cuba, 

the  Greek  Premier  of  their  acceptance  of  King  ^^  S-h^rles  E.  Magoon  assumes  the  office  of 

George's   proposal   to   nominate    M.    Zaimis   as  Provisional  Governor. 

high  commissioner  of  Crete.  October    14. — Joaquin    G.    Casasus,    Mexican 

September  24.-An  agreement  on  the  subject  Ambassador  to  the  United   States,  tenders  his 

of  rejiglous  associations  is  reached  between  the  resignation,  because  of  poor  health. 

Spanish  cabinet  and  the  Vatican ;  the  concordat  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH, 

remains   unchanged An   armistice  drawn   up  c««*  ^u      ^«     hm                 *          r  *u    t> 

by  Secretary  Taft  is  signed  by  representatives  i,^!*="l^"  f  "l  •' Y*?""*"  ■""f  ?]  *?u*-5T'' 

^f  fVio  ^«««e;««r  ,.o..*;^o  :«  r,,ui  velt  storage  dam  in  Arizona  is  laid,  thirty-two 

of  the  opposing  parties  in  Cuba.  ^^^^  below  the  normal  river  bed. 

September  26.— The  Institute  of  International  September  2i.-Vice-President  Fairbanks  lays 

Law,  meetmg  at  Ghent,  adopts  articles  for  the  ^^e  cornerstone  of  the  Chicago  courthouse, 

regulation    of    wireless    telegraphy    in    time    of  e     ^      u               t                .•                •  .     .    4. 

war,  and  limiting  the  use  of  submarine  mines  ,    September  22.-In  an  anti-negro  not  at   At- 

and  automatic  torpedoes. ..  .Cretans  attack  the  janta^'a    inany  negroes  are  killed  and  the  city 

troops  of  the  Powers  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  1^  P"*  under  martial  law.    .Four  hundred  Ma- 

the  departure  of  Prince  George  of  Greece  from  ^a/ans  are  killed  by  Dutch  forces  on  the  island 

Canea  o^^*^^^»-   , 

e     ,      .               ^,      A        .            .    .             ,  September    23. — Many    Parisian    shopkeepers 

September  27.— The  American  mission  to  the  open   their   establishments   despite   the   national 

oultan  of  Morocco  arrives  at  Fez.  rest-day  law. 

September  29.— Secretary  Taft  issues  a  procla-  September  24.— On  the  refusal  of  the  Clyde 

mation  at  Havana,  taking  temporary  charge  of  shipbuilding  and  engineering  employees'  federa- 

Uie^.yernment  of  Cuba,  and  appointing  himself  ^jon  to  submit  the  men's  claims   for  advanced 

■Provisional    Governor;    a    commission    is    ap-  wages  to  arbitration,  the  men  decide  on  a  strike 

pointed  to  disband  the  rebel  forces;  nearly  all  .../phe  Pike  centennial  celebration  at  Colorado 

factions  support  the  action  of  the  Uiv.tcd  States  Springs,     Col.,     is     begun....  170    traders    are 

which    IS    approved    by    the    foreign,  offices    of  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat  on  the  River 

Great   Britain,   Germany,  and   rrancc. . .  .Senor  Indus 

Quesada,    the    Cuban    minister    to    the    United  c^  \  ^1        ^-      tu         it.-          r  .1.     r 

Stotes,  announces  his  resignation.  ,    September   25-lhe   celebrat.on   of  the   four 

_     '     .                 .             *     .  ,               ,  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Ab- 

September  30.— A  commercial  treaty  between  erdeen  University  is  begun.... The  Switchmen's 

Jhe  United  States  and  Bulgaria  goes  into  effect.  Unions  of  North  America  demand  shorter  hours 

October  3. — The   Cuban   insurgents   begin   to  and  more  pay. ..  .The  new  medical  school  build- 
disarm  and  disband  wi  hoiit  signs  of  opposition  ings  of  Harvard  University  are  dedicated, 
to  the  provisional  governmcni.  September  26.— P  ke's  Peak  is  formally  dedi- 

October  4. — The  French  charge  d'affaires  at  cated  and  christened  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Havana  files  with  Governor  Taft  a  batch  of  Brig.-Gen.  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  who  made  the  first 
claims  for  damage  done  by  the  Cuban  insur-  record  of  its  existence  and  location ....  Paul  O. 
p^ents Correspondence  regarding  the  Cuban  Stensland,  the  president  of  the  collapsed  Mil- 
insurrection,  made  public  in  Washington^  shows  waukee  Avenue  State  Bank,  in  Chicago,  is  sen- 
that  President  Palma  desired  interven'ion  by  the  tenced  to  serve  from  one  to  ten  years  in  the 
United  States  as  early  as  September  5.  penitentiary,  for  the  embezzlement  of  $400,ocx). 

October    5. — Ambassador    Leishman    of    the  September  27. — A  terrific  cyclone  passes  over 

United  States  is  received  by  the  Sultan  of  Tur-    Algeria,  doing  great  damage A  severe  storm 

key   and   presents   his   credentials Bulgarian  sweeps   northward    from   the   Gulf   of   Mexico, 

outposts  drive  back  a  Turkish  pa*rol  which  at-  causing  great  damage  in  the  Gulf  States;  nearly 

tempts  to  cross  the  frontier ;  a  Turkish  official  is  one  hundred  lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost 

killed It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  a     Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  Porto  Rico 

modus  Vivendi  has  been  concluded  between  the  and  St.  Thomas. 

United  States  and  Great  Britain  regarding  the  September  28.— The  British  Board  of  Trade 

Newfoundland  fisheries.  reports  that  the   railway  accident  at   Salisbury 

October  S.—China  enters  a  protest  against  the  was  caused  by  excessive  speed, 

continued  control  by  the  Japanese  of  the  Man-  September   29. — A   strike   of   Clyde   shipyard 

churian  telegraph  lines.  boiler-makers  begins. 

October  9. — Governor  Taft  makes  public  a  September  30. — Sixteen  balloons  start  from 
proclamation  of  amnesty  to  all  Cuban  rebels....  Paris  in  the  first  competition  for  the  Gordon- 
Newfoundland  officials  decide  to  enforce  strict-  Bennett  Cup.  which  is  won  by  an  American, 
ly  the  fishing  laws  and  to  revoke  all  concessions  Lieutenant  Lahn,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  balloon  United 
hitherto  granted  to  Americans.  States,  which  lands  in  England. 

October  11. — The  provisional  government  of  October  6. — The  automobile  race  for  the  Van- 
Cuba  announces  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  derbilt  Cup  on  Long  Island  is  won  by  Wagner, 
the  status  of  the  Isle  of  Pines.  in  a  Darracq  car,  for  France. 
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October  8.— Most  of  the  bakeries  of  Paris  are 
closed  because  of  the  strike  occasioned  by  ihe 
enforcement  of  the  rest-day  law The  forma- 
tion of  a  telephone  merger,  taking  in  four  Stales 
and  capitalized  at  $25,000,000,  is  announced  in 
Philadelphia. 

October  9. — The  American  Board  of  Gommis- 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions  begins  its  "  Hay- 
stack "  Centennial  Meetinft  at  North  Adams  and 

Willi  am  si  own,   Mass In  an   ctgh^-hour   trial, 

the  British  battleship  Dreadnought  attains  a 
maximum  speed  of  22'A  knot:;. 

October  lo. — The  Government  crop  reports 
show  ihal  this  year's  com  crop  is  the  biggest  on 

record The  Cuban- American  banking  firm  of 

J.  M.  Ccballo.1  &  Co,  fails  with  liabilities  of  be- 
Iween  three  and  four  million  dollars. 

Oclober  16. — A  hurricane  sweeps  over  the  city 
of  Havana  and  other  parts  of  Cuba,  causing 
miicli  damage  and  destroying  many  lives. 

October  17. — The  triennial  world's  convention 
of  tbe   Woman's   Qiristian   Temperance   Union 

opens  at  Boston The  annual  convention  of 

the  .American  Banking  Association  opens  at  St. 

Octol>er  18. — A  tablet  commemorating  the  fii 
permanent  settlement  in  the  old  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory is  unveiled  at  Marietta,  O. 

OBITUARY. 

September  21. — Samuel  Bland  Arnold,  one  of 
the  men  involved  in  the  conspiracy  against  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  72. ..  .General  James  C.  Hill,  the 
distinguished  Confederate  officer,  76.  ...Judge 
Jaci  b  \.  .■\niblcr,  formerly  a  ineralier  of  Con- 
gress from  Ohio.  77. 

September  2i. — Supreme  Court  Justice  Gerrit 
Forbes,  of  New  York,  70. 

September  23. — Julius  Stockhausen,  one  of  the 
Iws: -known  German  singing  teachers,  80. 

September  25. — Afong,  a  well-known  Chinese 
capitalist,  formerly  of  Hawaii, 

September  26. — Rev.  Frederick  Gibbs  Ensign, 
superintendent  of   the   northwestern   district   of 

(he  .\mcrican  Sundajr  School  Union,  69 Rev. 

Sherlock  Bristol,  anti-slavery  agitator  and  pion- 
eer preacher  of  California,  91. 

September  .27. — Dr.  Feli»  L.  Oswald,  author, 
naturalist,  and  physician,  61. 

September  28. — George  H.  Poor,  inventor  of 
Ihe  air  brake  generally  used  on  American  rail- 
ways.  61 Ex- Congressman   W.   H,    Denson, 

of  Alabama,  6a George  Franklin  itodgnun. 

New  York  rubber  manufacturer,  61, 

September  3a— General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  93. 

October  i--^Rev.  Osgood  E.  Hcrrick.  D.D., 
chaplain  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  80. ..  .Count  Adolfo 
Pianciani,  commander-in-chief  of  the  dissolved 
Pontifical  Army,  82. 

October  2. — Ex-Judge  Thomas  Turner  Faun- 
tleroy,  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  82. 

October  3. — Edward  B.  Wesley,  a  well-known 

Wall    Street    financier,    1)6 Dr.    George    W. 

Pratt,  for  fifty-five  years  editor  and  publisher  of 
ihe  Coming  (N.  Y.l  Journal.  85 — George 
Garke,  the  actor,  66. 


'AMOITK    ITALIAN    ACTlESS.j 

1  the  rOle  at  "Katy  Stuart.") 


October  5, —  Dr.  Edward  Bl'ss  Foote.  the  well- 
known  eclectic  physician  of  New  York  City,  77. 

Oc'ober  7. — Ex-United  Siate.'i  Senator  Daniel 
Jewclt,  of  Missouri,  99. 

October  8.— Bishop  William  Benjamin  Arnett, 
of  the  African  Me'.hodist  Episcopal  Church,  68. 

October  9.— Archbishop  Bond,  Primate  of  All 

Canada,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  91 Adelaide 

Ristori,  the  celebrated  Italian  actress.  8S- 

Octohcr  10. — Frederick  D.  'ITiompson.  author 

of  ■■  In  the  Track  of  the  Sun,"  56 Col.  Henry 

Patchcn  Morgan,  who  commanded  the  71st  New 
York  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  79. 

Oclober  11. — Rev.  Sannicl  James  Andrews,  a 
leader  in  Ihe  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  89. 

October  12,— Richard  B.  Borden,  a  leading 
New  England  cotton  manufacturer,  72. 

Oc-ober  14.— Sir  Richard  Tangye,  head  of  a 
famous  eusineeriiifi  firm,  73. 

October  i5.~Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  the  evan- 
gelist, .w, 

October  16, — Mrs,  Jefferson  Davis.  80  {see 
page  560), 

October  17, — William  Scully,  formerly  Ijsrd 
Scully  of  l^ndon,  England. 

October  18.— General  William  Hemphill  Bell. 
U.  S.  A,  (retired),  72. 

October  19. — Henry  Altemus,  the  Philadeljiliia 

publisher.  73 Ex-Congressman  W.  H.  Tibbs, 

of  Georgia,  92. 
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Tn  Babt'r  Uncle  :   "  Whr.   tbla   b  not  luch  a 
bad  child,  after  sIJ." 

From  the  Srict   (BaltlmoM). 
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Among  Ihc  topics  whicli  ihc  British  earlixin- 
isi  handled  with  particular  fondnew  during  Sep- 
tetnh<?r  and  October  were  Ihc  split  in  the  Eng- 
lish Labor  parly  over  the  question  of  socialism, 
giving  rise  to  some  bitter  recriminations  be- 
tween Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardle, 
and    the   publication    of    the    British    Board   of 


Trade 


.    showing   the   unusually   healthy    largcl; 


idition  of  British  trade,  hoth  domestic  ami 
■cign.  The  cartocms  on  this  page  are  repro- 
ccd  from  ihc  IW-slmiitster  Gaii-llc  and  ihc 
■•ruing  Leoiifr,  hoih  of  London.  A  Swiss 
■w  of  llic  American  intervention  in  Cuba. 
im  Xfbclitaller.  ihc  comic  journal  of  Zurich, 
ilso   reproduced   lo  show  one  point  c  ' 


of  Europe. 


_!   Mix:'  "  I    do    Mk. 

•  iieek;  ttegsKn   thtsk  tbal   thpy 
'  e  pbolnijinphad,  wben  '  '~-  - 


that    the 
'    -ir«    KOlag     imm 

.. really  going    p„,,„ 

I   Ibcm.  ■   ,  tiy  £! 

KriM  SaCatftltrr  (Ziirlcl't. 
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he  flpRt  eljcht  mohthH  of 
'enne  In  uttr  trnile.     The  tx- 
■resnnndlDK  pfrlui  Inat  year 
hy  C:i;t.:llHI,IMM).  I 
tailer    (IiuodoD). 
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Tilt'  cartoiinistii  of   France.   Spain,   and   Italy  poverty  of  the  German  peasant  and  the  constanl- 

appnrentl^  iKver  tire  of  recalling  lo  the  mind  of  ly  augmented  military  budget  of  the  empire  arc 

the  Russian  O.ar  the  parallel  between  the  situa-  set  forth  hy  the  cartoonist  of  It'ahre  Jacob,  ihc 

tion  in  his  own  empire  and  tha.  in  France  dur-  lalxir  comic  journal  of  Stuttgart,  while  the  vtc- 

ing  the  revolution  of  17S9.    One  of  the  l>cst  car-  satile    cartoonist    of    NcbeUpailcr    shows    how 

toons  on  this  subject,  from  a  Spanish  source,  is  England.   France,  and   Italy  are   "opening  up" 

the  one  from  the  Satiipana  d(  Cracia,  of  Bnr-  Abyssinia — lo    the    hearty    discomfort   of    King 

celona.  reproduced  almve.     The  ever -increasing  Menelik. 


A      VISIT   FROM    BRITISH    TEACHERS. 

BY  PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

(Of  Columbia  University.) 

np HE  nations  of  the  earth  are  growing  clos-  early  in  the  month  of  November  the  first 
er  together.  They  are  learning  more  of  a  company  of  five  hundred  British  teach- 
than  ever  before  from  one  another's  experi-  ers  will  reach  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
ence.  First  commerce,  then  travel,  are  the  pose  of  studying  carefully  and  in  detail  some 
important  forces  strengthening  the  bonds  be-  specific  educational  undertaking  or  problem, 
tween  nations.  As  civilization  proceeds,  the  From  November  until  March  next  these  vis- 
tendency  of  the  people  of  any  given  stock  itors  will  continue  to  arrive,  and  they  will, 
to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  all  others  in  their  own  way,  distribute  themselves  over 
and  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  chosen  people  the  United  States,  seeking  school  systems, 
of  God,  grows  less  marked.  The  common  institutions,  and  undertakings  of  various 
ideals  which  shape  all  efforts  at  higher  civ-  kinds  for  particular  examination.  Some  will 
ilization  wherever  made,  are  more  plainly  concentrate  their  attention  upon  problems  of 
seen  and  more  generally  acknowledged  than  administration.  Others  will  study  the  ele- 
ever  before.  mentarj'  school,  its  problems  and  its  influ- 

FJach  of  the  European  and  American  na-  ence.     Still  others  will  study  secondary  edu- 

tions  has  developed  a   system  of  education  cation  and  its  relations  to  elementary  educa- 

peculiar    to.   itself,    reflecting    the*  nation's  tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  demands  of 

needs  and  the  nation's  experiences.     For  a  practical  life  upon  the  other.     The  methods 

half-century  past  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  followed  here  in  the  training  of  teachers  and 

the  educational  thought  of  one  nation  have  the  measure  of  success  which  has  followed 

had  more  or  less  full  information  regarding  the  introduction  of  manual,  industrial,  and 

the  educational  activ(jty  of  other  nations.     It  technical  training,  will  also  be  subjects  of 

was  in  this  way  that  the  German  universi-  special  inquir)'.   It  is  Mr.  Mosely's  hope  that 

ties  influenced  the  development  and  organi-  the   information   so   gained   by  the  visiting 

zation  of  universities  in  the  United  States,  teachers  will  be  made  practically  useful  in  the 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  movement  for  communities    where    they    are    severally    at 

manual  and  industrial  training  in  America  work,  and  that  in  this  way  centers  of  edu- 

received  its  impulse  from  Europe.  cational.  progress   and    of    the   comparative 

No  one  sees  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Alfred  study  ^f  schools  and  school  systems  will  be 
Mosely  the  far-reaching  influence  of  a  sound  established  all  over  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
educational  S3^tem  upon  a  nation's  prosper-  Iand«  and  Wales. 

ity  and  happiness.  Himself  a  friend  of  Cecil  The  conception  is  a  fine  and  noble  one, 
Rhodes,  and  accustomed  to  large  conceptions  and  the  plans  for  its  execution  are  corre- 
and  great  ideas,  Mr.  Mosely  has  taken  as  his  spondingly  broad  and  thorough, 
own  the  task  of  procuring  for  his  fellow  While  but  five  hundred  teachers  can  be 
Britons  whatever  benefits  may  follow  from  provided  for,  applications  reaching  into  the 
their  closer  acquaintance  with  the  industrial  thousands  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Mosely 
and  educational  experiences  of  the  United  from  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  this  op- 
States.  First  a  commission  of  representative  portunity.  Mr.  ]Moscly  has  wisely  thrown 
labor  men  and  students  of  the  labor  prob-  upon  the  local  education  authorities  in  Great 
lem,  and  then  a  distinguished  company  of  Britain  the  responsibility  of  selecting  from 
British  educationists  have  come  to  the  this  larjre  list  of  applicants  the  names  of 
United  States  at  Mr.  Mosely's  suggestion  those  who  are  to  make  the  journey.  In  most 
and  through  his  generous  assistance,  to  study  cases  these  local  education  authorities  are 
industrial  and  educational  problems.  The  nominating  the  teachers  who  are  to  come  to 
reports  submilfted  by  these  two  commissions  the  United  States,  and  are  granting  them 
and  widely  circulated,  have  done  much  to  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose.  Some  of 
promote  the  end  which  Mr.  Mosely  had  in  the  visitors  will  remain  one  month,  some  two 
view  in  seeking  their  organization.  months,  and  some  even  longer. 

Now  a  fuidier  step  has  been  taken,  and  Mr,  Mosely's  advisers  in  the  United  States 
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have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  if   they  select  certain   representative  cities, 

suggestions  and   advice   for  the  use  of  the  towns,  or  institutions,  and  study  these  thor- 

visitors,  in  order  that  their  time  and  effort  oughly. 

may  be  spent  to  best  advantage.  In  more  To  Americans,  and  particularly  to  Ameri- 
than  a  score  of  cities,  local  committees  of  can  teachers,  a  two-fold  opportunity  is  of- 
reception  have  been  organized,  usually  under  fered  by  this  visit.  There  is  an  opportunity 
the  chairmanship  of  the  city  superintendent  for  a  display  of  American  hospitality  and 
of  schools.  These  local  committees  of  re-  friendliness,  which  will  be  promptly  seized 
ception  will  meet  the  visitors,  direct  them  to  wherever  the  visiting  *  teachers  may  go. 
appropriate  hotels  or  lodgings,  and  render  There  will  also  be  an  opportunity  to  learn 
whatever  assistance  may  be  possible  to  make  from  the  visitors  at  first  hand  and  in  detail 
their  inquiries  fruitful  and  helpful.  The  of  the  mighty  education  movement  which  is 
visiting  teachers  have  been  advised  not  to  now  under  way  in  England,  and  of  the  sig- 
attempt  to  make  long  railway  journeys  or  to  nificance  of  some  of  the  phases  of  that  move- 
visit  many  different  points.  They  have  been  ment,  which  have  recently  attracted  atten- 
told  that  they  will  the  more  quickly  and  tion  not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the 
effectively  gain  that  which  they  are  seeking  world. 


DR.  SCHUMACHER  AND  THE  KAISER  WILHELM 

LECTURESHIP. 


BY  EDWIN  R.  A.  SELiGMAN. 
(McVickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  University.) 


I 


T  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  impor-  economics.    His  interest  in  the  pending  prob- 

tance  which   modern  Germany  attaches  lems  of  trade  and  industry  led  him  to  accept 

to  the  problems  of  trade  and  industry  that  the  leadership  of  the  first   great  school  of 

the  first  incumbent  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  commerce    that    was    founded    in    Cologne. 

Professorship  of  German  History  and  Insti-  Under   his   successful    guidance,   of   several 

tutions  should  be  an  economist.    The  United  years'   duration,   a  careful   curriculum  was 

States  sends  to  Berlin  University  as  the  first  elaborated   and   the  school  met  with  signal 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Professor  Dean  Burgess  success,  serving  as  a.  model  for  many  similar 

to  expound  the  principles  of  Americaft  con-  institutions  in  other  parts  of  Germany.    Pro- 

stitutional  liberty.    Prussia  in  return  lends  to  fessor  Schumacher  was  finally  prevailed  upon 

Columbia    University   one  of   its   most   dis-  to  accept  the  professorship  of  economics  at 

tingin'shed  professors  of  political  economy.  the  University  of  Bonn,  a  position  which  he 

Dr.  Hermann  Schumacher  belongs  to  the  still  occupies.     The  esteem  in  which  he  is 

younger  generation  of  German  social  scien-  held  by   the  government  is  attested  by  the 

tists  and  is  a  member  of  the  more  realistic  fact  that  he  has  been  selected  to  give  the 

group  of  teachers  who  have  kept   in  close  higher  training  in   economics  to  several  of 

touch  with  business  life  and  derived  at  first  the  imperial  princes.     He  is  a  spedalist  on 

hand  a  wide  acquaintance  with  actual  condi-  questions  of  transportation  and  banking,  al- 

tions.     Like  so  many  of  the  German  econo-  though  his  publications  cover  a  wide  variety 

mists.  Dr.  Schumacher  was  a  student  of  Pro-  of  topics. 

fessor    Schmoller,    of    Berlin,    the    veteran  Professor   Schumacher  is  peculiarly  well 

leader  of  the  historical  school,  and  the  en-  fitted  to  be  the  first  representative  of  Gcr- 

thusiastic    upholder    of    Prussian    traditions,  many  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  Dr.  Schumacher  he  spent  his  early  boyhood  in  New  York,  as 

was  entrusted    with  several   missions  of  in-  the  son  of  the  well-known  German  Consul- 

vestigation   by  the  German  Government  in  (leneral.    To  this  we  must  no  doubt  ascribe 

countries  ranging  from  China  and  Japan  to  his  complete  master>'  of  our  language.     His 

the  United  States,  and  the  various   reports  course  at  Columbia  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 

which  he  presented  form  a  considerable  con-  modern  industry  and  banking  in  Germany, 

tribution   to  the   literature  of  comparative  while  his  seminar  deals  more  specifically  widi 


(I^lur 


DK.    HERMANN    SCHUMACHKR. 


a    comparison    of    German    and    Amerk-an  attraiilvc  ami  complicatetl  siibjet'r.     The  in- 

economic  conditions.     Those«ho  have  had  cTimlicncv   of    Professor    Scliumaclier   iiiarlt< 

the  privilege  of  attending  his  opening  lee-  tlie  auspicious  beKinninn  of  M-hat  is  surely 

tures  have  been  delighted  with  his  admirable  destined  to  be  nut  only  a  source  of  nuitiial 

OMTunand  of  English,  his  clearness  of  preseii-  enlightenment  b«t  also  a  message  of  peace 

tstion^  Hid  his  thorough- going  analysis  of  an  and  good  will  between  two  great  peoples. 


r.HAHi.i-.s  i:.  nu(iHi-;s. 


CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES. 

BV  ERVIN  WARDMAN. 

npHERE  are  men,  says  Thackeray,   who  against  arrangement,  might  serve  to  .conceal 

wear   their   letters   of   credit   on   their  that  capacity   for  combat   confessed   by   the 

foreheads.  cast  of  the  jaw  and   lower  face;  but  that 

Look    at    Charles    Evans    Hughes,    Re-  lip,  thrusting  forth,  tells  the  story.    And  the 

publican    nominee    for    Governor    of    New  teeth!     Behind  the  wide  mouth  of  sweeping 

York,  and  you  shall  say  he  fits  that  descrip-  curves  they  are  big  and   white.     Those  in 

tion.      But   there   is   more   than   the   frank,  the  front  rise  prominently   above  their  fel- 

trustworthy  front  that  is  a  speaking  recom-  lows.     They  all  suggest  power. 

mendatiQn  to  his  fellows*   faith.     From  his  There  is  something  about  the  man  that  in- 

presence  there  radiates  ruggedness;  and  rug-  timates  Roosevelt.     Not  in  his  figure,  which, 

gedness  is  for  stout  achievement.    Yet,  in  his  compared  with  the  President's  stocky  build, 

visage  and  in  his  carriage  as  well,  there  is  a  seems  spare.     Nor  in  his  appearance,  save, 

sensitiveness  that  is  singularly  •  appealing, —  possibly,  for  those  ivory  battlements  of  teeth, 

the  sensitiveness  of  fine  perceptions,  of  high  Not  at  all  in  his  manner  of  speech.     The 

aims,  of  pure  actions.     He  is  the  soldier  who  President  talks^  as  he  acts,  with  a  rush.    Mr. 

dares  to  fight  with  both  valor  and  brilliance  Hughes*  words  do  not  lag,  but  they  are  de- 

for  his  cause.    He  is  the  gentleman  who  will  liberate.     The  man  who  sits  in  the  White 

have  only  a  cause  that  is  good.  House  has  a  buoyant,  elated,  almost  joyous 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York's  way  of  greeting  you,  of  conversing  with  you, 
citizens,  judging  him  by  his  deeds  in  the  in-  of  parting  from  you.  Mr.  Hughes  is  grave 
surance  investigation,  will  vote  their  faith  in  without  gloominess, — the  gravity  of  the 
him  as  the  candidate  for  a  great  office.  In  scholar  who  goes  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
this  brief  campaign  multitudes  have  seen  and  He  is  sober  but  not  solemn, — the  thoughtful- 
heard  him  on  the  stump.  Contemplate  him  ness  of  the  trustee  who  weighs  his  responsi- 
in  the  privacy  of  his  household,  and  he  is  not  bilities.  He  is  careful,  but  not  cautious, — the 
different  from  the  man  you  behold  address-  painstaking  care  of  the  teacher.  His  gray 
ing  the  public  and  arousing  its  plaudits  with  eye  is  naturally  calm,  yet  it  lights  with  en- 
his  sincerity  of  advocacy  and  his  logic  of  thusiasm  or  flames  with  indignation.  With 
argument.  his  dignity  of  gesture, — and  his  whole  being 

He  is  in  the  library  on  the  second  floor  of  is  instinct  with  dignity, — he  reveals  a  spring 

his  modest  West  End  Avenue  home,  in  New  of  energy-  in  his  wiry,  rather  tall  form.     He 

York  City.     It  is  a  large  room,  perhaps  the  is  alert  but  not  precipitous;  intense  but  not 

most  spacious  in  the  house.    The  walls  lined  impassioned. 

with   bookshelves  well   filled ;    the  contents  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  of 

showing  familiar  use.     Across  one  corner  a  a  drink  of  fresh-drawn  water  from  a  cool, 

leather  couch  inviting  to  ease  when  every-  sweet  well.     The  presence  of  truth,  of  lofty 

thing  else  suggests  diligence.     In  the  center  iispi rations,    of    worthy    deeds, — the    whole- 

a  flat-topped  desk,  its  sides  and  ends  heaped  someness  of  a  virile  yet  fine  nature  you  feel 

with    letters   and    telegrams,    but  the   space  rather  than  try  to  picture. 

before  the  revolving  chair  free  of  litter,  indi-  vdv  i-qtvi  q«c  ppu^nvipiyn 

1       ,     1  .         f     X            '11          •  hARN  hS T N  hSS    rERSON  IFIED. 

catmg  the  habit  of  the  mmd  that  is  system- 
atic,  marking  the   field   of  the  man   whose  The  reminder  of  something  that  smacks 
business  is  work.  of  Roosevelt  must  be  in  the  atmosphere  that 

surrounds  the  two.     Perhaps.it  reflects  that 

/         A    SUBTLE    SUGGnSTIOX    OF    ROOSEVELT.  ,     ,,                *i:   •   i  i             x       u   *  •            j        '^u 

I  wholly  unartihcial  love  ot  what  is  good,  with 

He  gives  you  a  glance  that  is  penetrating,  an  abundance  of  will  to  fight  for  it  if  neces- 

but  smiles  openly  with  lips  that  are  large  and  sary ;  that  spontaneous  abhorrence  of  what  is 

mobile.     He  has  a  straight  nose  that  is  very  bad,  with  plenty  of  courage  to  fight  against 

clearly  cut.     His  under  lip  juts  forth  beyond  it.     Certainly  it  is  satisfying  in  personal  in- 

his  upper,  conveying  a  sense  of  the  fighter,  tercourse;  it  ought  to  be  inspiring  in  battle. 

The  beard,  a  bit  shaggjs  no  doubt  stubborn  As   you    talk    with    Mr.    Hughes   in   his 
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librar}'  and  as  he  is  moved  by  his  i 
he  rises,  standinj;  with  his  finji^rs  resting  on 
the  desk.  They  are  hinu  and  vijiorous.  Their 
reach  is  sure,  their  prasp  firm.  Or  he 
paces  the  distanie  between  tlie  couch  and 
the  litter  <if  messages  surriiiindinn  the  order- 
ly vviirk  an  which  he  has  been  cnnacedf  One 
hand  is  in  his  pin-ket.  a  trick  in  which,  like 
Joseph  H.  Cboate.  he  indulges  to  n  degree. 
He  draws  it  forth  to  emphasise  a  spoken 
expression  of  opinion,  gives  his  gesture  of 
dignity  vet  of  force,  and  again  seeks  the 
pocket.  V.ven  on  that  brief  course  from  desk 
to  couch  and  back  again  he  does  not  shorten 
his  stride.  Wm  would  not  need  close  ac- 
quaintance with  him  to  believe  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about :  that  he  means  what 
he  says.  \'n»  would  scarcely  need  to  listen. 
His  attitude,  with  the  lifting  of  his  head  in 
harmony  with  his  sentiment,  the  sweep  of  his 
arm,  the  light  of  his  eye,  would  convince  yon. 


It  is  not  intended  that  this  article  should 
be  political  propaganda;  much  less  partisan 
promotion.  It  is  not  of  parties;  nor  even 
of  issues.     It  is  of  a  man.     The  effort  here 


is  to  show  the  personal  Hughes,  Yet  one 
may  not  show  that  side  of  Hughes,  the  man 
and  private  citi/.en,  to  tell  all  the  truth  about 
ir,  without  casting  flashes  to  illuminate  vivid- 
ly the  public  figure  of  Hughes,  the  candidate. 
It  happened  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
sat  in  the  library  in  early  fJctober  of  1905. 
Then  they  were  discussing  the  nomination 
hich    had    been    given    to   Mr. 


Hutihe; 


part 


:he  V 
■stigntion. 
At  that  time, 
aid;  "If  1   w-ei 


jsly     by     the     Republic 
;  conducting  the  insurance 


do,   for  1   h;^^ 


le  year  ago,  Mr.  Hughes 
free  to  take  this  nomina- 
cannot  say  ^chat  I  would 
er  desired  to  enter  public 
life.  My  wish  is  to  practice  my  profession 
and  to  support  my  family  with  my  earning 
from  that  work.  If  I  were  free,  however, 
to  take  a  nomination,  it  might  serm  to  be 
m\'  duty  to  do  so  against  my  ^\'ishes  and  the 
interests  of  my  family.  But  I  am  not  free. 
I  have  been  engaged  to  do  a  work  in  behalf 
of  the  policy-holders  of  this  State,  I  have 
agreed  to  perform  it.  I  am  bound  to  per- 
form it.  it  is  not  finished.  Until  it  is,  I 
can  consider  nothing  else.     My  first  duty, — 
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the  only  duty  I  see, — is  there.  All  that  is 
in  mc  must  go  to  the  work  of  conducting 
this  insurance  investigation  and  doing  what 
the  public  has  asked  me  to  do,  and  expects  me 
to  do." 

It  happened  that  the  same  two  were  tn 
the  same  library  in  early  October,  of  igo6. 
Then  they  were  discussing  the  nomination 
for  Governor  by  the  Republican  party,  which 
Mr.  Hughes  had  accepted.  Of  this  he  said : 
"  If  I  thought  that  this  was  not  my  duty, 
I  should  not  be  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
If  there  appeared  to 
be  a  contest  between 
two  forces  equally 
worthy,  or  if  there 
appeared  to  be  a 
chance  of  two  op- 
posing  candidates 
representing  the  best 
ideas  of  American 
citizenship,  there 
H*  o  u  1  d  be  nothing 
in  the  office  for 
which  I  have  been 
nominated  that  could 
appeal  to  mc.  If  I 
thought  that  I  could 
not  fulfill  the  will  of 
the  people  of  this 
State,  or  if  I  thought 
that  the  people  of  this 
State  did  not  want 
the  best  that  I  could 
do  for  them,  I  would 
not   take    the  ofRce." 

He  was  making 
that  march  between 
the  desk  and  the 
couch.  His  words 
were  simple.  The  twynBhi,  i«».  i 
eloquence     of     what  m 

he  said  was  in  the 
impressive  gesture  of  his  arm.  t 
tion  of  his  features,  the  fire  of  hi 
ring  of  his  earnest,  honest  voice.  He  was 
not  speaking  on  the 'stump;  he  was  talk- 
ing with  a  friend.  He  was  addressing  no 
message  to  the  voters;  he  was  voicing,  in 
private  conversation,  the  sense  of  the  highest 
public  duty  which  could  call  him  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  the  provision 
for  his  family's  future. 

There  is  Hughes,  the  man  and  the  liti- 
zen, — alike  in  his  library  and  on  the  cam- 
fiaign  platform;  not  different  in  his  moral 
fiber,  his  professions,  or  his  deedt 


,  the 


private  citizen  declining  a  nomination   for   the  N 


mayor  which  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
take,  or  when  the  public  figure  taking  the 
nomination  for  Governor  which  he  thought 
he  ought  to  take. 

When  Mr,  Hughes  was  prosecuting  his 
two  great  investigations,  in  particular  the  in- 
surance, nobody  cared  whence  he  was 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  policy-holders — 
what  his  stock,  his  rearing  or  his  education. 
To  France  the  ancestry  of  Napoleon  was  the 
glittering  procession  of  his  performances.  To 
the  people  of  New  ^'ork.  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  whom 
had  known  Mr. 
Hughes  when  they 
passed  him  in  the 
street,  his  achieve- 
ments of  the  hour  in 
their  behalf  answered 
all  questions.  But 
the  date  of  a  man's 
birth,  his  heritage  of 
blood,  his  early  en- 
vironment must  go 
into  the  record.  If 
they  arc  not  needed 
to  identify  one  who 
gains  his  distinction 
through  his  own 
achievements,  they 
may  serve  to  empha- 
size for  the  benefit  of 
moralists  the  lesson 
they  teach  of  the  tree 
inclining  as  the  twig 
is  bent. 

Mr.  Hughes  was 
bom  in  Glens  Falls, 
N,  v..  on  April  il, 
1862,  his  father  being 
the  Rev.  David  C, 
E.    HouiiES.  and  his  mother  Mary 

ConnellvHughes.  He 
came  out  of  Brown  University  in  1881 
and  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1884,  where  he  was  a  prize  fellow.  Mean- 
while Ik-  was  a  teacher  in  the  Delaware 
Academy  at  Delhi,  \.  Y.  Until  1891  he 
practiced  law  in  New  York  City,  but  he 
had  acquired  a  fondness  for  teaching  and  I 
became  professor  of  law  in  the  Cornell 
University  School  of  Law.  remaining  in  that 
post  for  two  years.  In  1893,  however,  he 
resumed  active  practice  in  New  York, 
though  from  1893  to  1895  he  was  a  special 
lecturer  in  the  Cornell  Law  School,  Since 
893  he  has  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in 


■  \ork  Law  School.     He  is  a  senior 
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member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hughes,  Rounds  association  would  or  could  interfere  with  his 

&  Schurman.     For  a  brief  time,  in  his  early  service,  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit,  to  the 

practice,  he  was  one  of  the  junior  members  pohcy-holders. 

of  the  firm  of  Carter,   Hughes  &  Cravath.  When  the  Attorney-General  of  New  York 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  of  this  man  brought  an  action  against  the  Gas  Trust  in 

who  is  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State  the  courts  he  retained  Mr.  Hughes  to  help 

of   New   York   that   he  has   lived,   studied,  him  in  preparing  the  State's  case  and  to  ap- 

taught,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  seven  pear  for  the  State  in  the  argument  before  the 

of  its  counties,  while  taking  his  wife,  Miss  judge.     Likewise,  impressed  with  the  success 

Antoinette  Carter,  from  still  another.  of  Mr.   Hughes  in  representing  the  public 

HIS  PROFKSsiONAi.  RECORD.  interests     against     corporations.     President 

Roosevelt  had  the  federal  Government  retain 
That  Mr.  Hughes'  great  ability  as  a  law-  him  to  assist  in  the  rebate  cases  and  others 
yer  was  early  recognized  by  the  members  of  imdertaken  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
his  profession  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  at  United  States  to  check  illegal  practices  by 
the  youthful  age  of  tN\ enty-six  he  Uas  taken  corporations,  and  by  combinations  of  corpora- 
into  partnership,  from  being  a  clerk,  by  ^ ne  tions  and  of  individuals  in  restraint  of  trade. 
of  the  celebrated  lau-  firms  of  the  country, —  This  service,  of  course,  is  suspended  shordy 
Carter,  Hughes  &  Dwight  (afterward  Car-  after  its  beginning  by  the  nomination  at  cau- 
ter,  Hughes  and  Cravath).  But  singularly  cus  for  Governor  of  New  York.  Thus, 
enough,  his  name  never  came  prominently  to  while  Mr.  Hughes*  great  cases  have  con- 
public  attention  until  less  than  two  years  ago.  cerned  corporations  and  while  he  won  his 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  Mr.  fame  in  conducting  cases  in  which  corpora- 
Hughes  remained  for  only  a  short  time  tions  were  involved,  he  has  been  a  corpora- 
(about  two  years)   with  the  firm  to  which  tion  lawyer  not  at  all  in  the  usual  sense. 

he  had  been  admitted  from  a  clericship.     His  iwestioator  of  the  gas  TOUST. 

inclination  tor  teaching  law  carried  him  away 

to  those  scholastic  engagements  \\hich  have  Mr.  Hughes  was  selected  for  the  work 
^  been  mentioned.  Returning  to  active  prac-  of  uncovering  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice, he  did  not  seek  the  fields  which  bring  tices  and  prices  of  the  Gas  Trust  by  State 
not(jriety  and  large  fortunes  to  many  law-  Senator  Stevens,  the  head  of  the  joint  Icgis- 
ycrs  of  talent  who  till  them, — corporation  lative  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
work.  subject.  Senator  Stevens  was  both  a  friend 
It  has  been  charged  against  Mr.  Hughes  and  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Hughes.  He  had  no 
in  the  political  controversy  of  this  campaign  doubt  his  choice  for  counsel  would  do  his 
that  he  was  a  "corporation  lawyer."  In  the  work  well;  he  must  have  been  surprised,  as 
sense  in  which  that  term  i>  generally  em-  the  public  was  delighted,  to  discover  that 
ployed  in  such  argument,  l-e  distinctly  was  his  examiner  had  a  sheer  genius  for  wringing: 
not.  The  larger  part  of  his  cases  were  at  confessions  from  unwilling  witnesses.  He 
general  practice  for  conurcrcial  houses  and  had  a  no  less  remarkable  faculty  for  mar- 
for  individuals  of  the  ordinary  nature  and  shaling.  figures  and  analyzing  statistics  of 
routine.  The  laws  relating  to  corporations,  the  most  technical  relations  and  complicated 
as  to  other  subjects,  he  had  mastered  with  conditions  in  a  fashion  that  dumfoundcd  the 
that  genius  for  detail  and  profundity  of  re-  (ins  Trust's  witnesses  as  well  as  amazed 
search  which  showed  brilliantly  in  his  uni-  thosi*  who  had  imagined  they  appreciated  his 
versity  teaching  and  later  was  to  dim  cor-  capacity  at  the  full  measure.  The  report  of 
poraticm  law  stars  of  the  first  ma'zpltudc  the  coirmittce  on  thtf  gas  situation  and  its 
when  he  was  marched  against  them  in  his  rcconmiendations  to  correct  them  was  a 
work  trr  the  public.  His  first  great  case  at  model  of  clear,  direct,  forceful  workman- 
law  concerned  corporations,  but  he  was  re-  ship.  The  I^egislature  of  that  year  failed 
tained  not  for  hut  against  a  corporation, —  to  enact  all  the  recommendations  into  law, 
the  (las  Trust.  His  next  was  in  tl'.e  matter  hut  Mr.  Hughes  had  proved  his  case  so 
of  the  insurance  corporations.  Already  Mr.  thorougliK  that  the  next  I>gislature  com- 
Alcxander,  the  former  head  of  the  I'liiiitable  plcted  the  work. 
Life  Assurance  Socictv.  had  retained  Mm  to 

..o.. ,.«.«« 4.   A  I         Ml                        II        I     ^  HIS  SI:RVICK  AS  IXSURANCK  INQUISITOR. 

represent  Air.  Alexander  personally,  nut, —  -•*vi*.  , 

tribute  to  Mr.  Hughes'  reputation, — no  one  It  was  his  conduct  of  the  gas  investigation 

even  suggested  that  the  former  professional  that  gave  Mr.  Hughes  his  brief  for  the  poU- 
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cy-holders.    Again  the  writer  can  vouch  for  the  brilh'ant  daily  duel  was  a  surpassing  feat 

the  circumstances,  for  he  took  part  in  the  of  both  brain  and  body, 
conference  that  decided  on  him.    State  Sena- 
tors Armstrong  and  TuUy,  who  headed  the  ^^^'  hughes  as  a  campaigner. 

Insurance  Committee,  chose  him  without  On  the  stump  as  a  campaigner  he  has 
question,  and  they  did  so  because  of  his  duplicated  his  prowess  as  the  investigator, 
record  in  the  gas  matter,  because  of  the  pop-  To  most  candidates  one  or  two  speeches  a 
ular  demand  for  his  appointment,  and  be-  day  are  the  measure  of  their  physical  capaci- 
cause  of  their  determination  that  the  work  ty  at  least.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  short 
should  be  done  by  a  man  not  only  of  proved  but  strenuous  campaign,  Mr.  Hughes  makes 
ability  to  perform  it,  but  in  whom  the  public  a  dozen  from  sunrise  to  bedtime;  in  a  single 
had  perfect  confidence.  Not  another  influ-  evening  he  makes  half  a  dozen.  If  his  bodily 
ence  received  consideration.  On  the  con-  strength  does  not  falter  under  the  test,  his 
trary  there  had  been  pressure  before  this  mental  faculties  grow  more  acute  and  .his 
to  prevent  the  selection  of  this  uncompromis-  logic  of  debate  loses  none  of  its  power.  He 
ing  investigator  who  tolerated  nothing  that  speaks  often,  but  he  speaks  responsibly.  He 
stood  before  the  revelation  of  the  truth,  who  repeats  his  points  at  different  places,  driving 
spared  no  one  who  sought  to  obscure  it.  At  them  home  to  the  whole  population,  but  he 
the  time  Mr.  Hughes  was  out  of  the  coun-  illustrates  them  with  fresh  examples  and  va- 
try,  traveling  in  the  Tyrol.  Communication  ried  explanations.  He  flashes  from  the  coun- 
was  established  with  him  by  cable  dispatches,  try  district  near  the  St.  Lawrence  to  tjie 
He  was  asked  if  he  would  accept.  He  re-  congested  city  by  the  sea,  but  his  mind  ad- 
plied  that  he  would.  His  only  condition  heres  to  his  argument.  With  that  dogged 
was  that  he  should  be  absolutely  unhampered  pertinacity  he  pounds  into  the  comprchert- 
by  any  influen(!e  of  any  sort  or  description,  sion  of  the  voters  the  issues  which  must  not 
With  that  unqualified  understanding  he  be  obscured  by  cheers,  or  music,  or  excite- 
came  home  to  probe  the  gravest  financial  ment,  or  partisanship, — or  slander.  There 
scandal  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  is  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  gave  him  his 
If  his  success  with  the  Stevens  Committee  sure  course  to  the  facts  in  the  gas  and  insur- 
had  been  impressive,  his  results  as  the  coun-  ance  investigations;  there  is  the  capacity  for 
sel  of  the  Insurance  Committee  were  con-  the  tremendous  labor  of  stumping  the  State, 
summate.  Here  he  was  forcing  the  inquisi-  morning,  afternoon,  and  night.  There  is 
tion  on  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  repre-  the  incessant  hammering  on  the  anvil  where 
sentatives  of  political  parties  and  of  financial  he  seeks  to  forge  the  victory  of  his  cause, 
empires.  Every  one  in  New  York,  perhaps  Such  is  the  man  who  has  been  called  to 
nearly  every  one  in  the  United  States,  knows  lead  the  Republican  party  in  New  York 
the  outcome  of  the  splendid  service  begun  at  and  those  who  are  acting  with  it.  There 
those  hearings  and  ended  with  the  drawing  are  those  who  think  that  because  of  his  in- 
by  Mr.  Hughes  of  the  most  important  insur-  herent  qualities  and  the  supreme  confidence 
ance  legislation  ever  written  into  the  statute  the  people  had  in  him  as  the  investigator  he 
books.  Not  many  know,  few  can  realize,  must  be  triumphant  alike  in  his  public  course 
the  actual  physical  labor  he  performed.  If  as  in  his  great  investigations.  But  it  is  not 
the  range  of  the  gas  inquiry  was  broad,  the  at  all  certain  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  the 
scope  of  the  insurance  investigation  was  vast,  next  Governor  of  New  York.  There  is  such 
During  its  progress  there  was  neither  week-  a  confusion  of  party  lines  that  those  under 
day  nor  Sunday,  night  after  night,  in  un-  his  banners  are  not  to  be  numbered  with 
broken  succession,  that  was  not  filled  with  ease  as  ranks  may  be  counted  when  they  are 
the  labor  of  going  over  the  testimony  word  well  defined.  Old  standards,  for  the  time  at 
by  word  for  new  clues,  of  searching  letter  least,  are  vanished.  The  new  signals  are  a 
books  and  records  without  number,  of  delv-  problem  for  the  most  experienced  in  affairs 
ing  in  hocks  that  were  monuments  in  their  political,  and  a  puzzle  for  students  of  move- 
mass,  of  hearing  the  stories  of  those  who  had  ments  revolutionary.  Let  the  dogmatists 
information  to  give  and  of  sounding  rumors  state  the  issues.  Let  the  champions  of  either 
and  suspicions  to  the  bottom.  To  undergo  side  submit  their  cases  where  they  are  to  be 
this  midnight  test  of  endurance  of  detail  and  heard.  Let  the  prophets  forecast  the  result. 
drudgery  was  marvelous;  to  arrive  in  the  The  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been  to  tell  of 
chamber  where  the  hearings  took  place,  every  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  man,  as  he  is 
morning^  freshy  cool,  keen^  and  resolute  for  seen  by  those  who  knQw  hiiQ« 


■i'^:    ■" 


X   ^         •    ^■* 
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BY  RICHARD  C.  WKK  N. 

1        \'b'      MACiOON,  as  he  is  famil-  the  FenC-is,  and  others  of  Hke  breed  did  for 

.,    \   vTTt'wn  in  Washitiiiton,  is  a  man  Louisiana    the    Magoons    and    their    much 

x^' V  .r  .^  :HT>i*MKilitv.     More  than  six  more    numerous   fellow-pioneers    have   done 

a^rresixindinj:  proportions,  for  half  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghcnies. 

o   -vica  i>f   enormous   physical  It  was  a  crusade  of  exaltation,  an  invasion  of 

•    .  u      r  xi  pt-rb  vitality.     His  head  virtue  and  light.    And  every  field  of  their  oc- 

»    I  \^M)!lu•  suiiizestion,  his  fea-  cupation  has  been  made  glad  and  prosperous 

,   ,.            i:'v!    olassio:    his    eyes    big,  inconsequence. 

...    V  .i:>r.  and  ot  that  soft  yet  un-  But  Charles  Magoon  appeared  in  Wash- 

v,    ^  .  \\M  which  appeals  at  once  to  ington  somewhere  in  the  last  of  the  ninc- 

.     ,  •,     '•    vv»ntidcnce.      Men    of   all  ties, —  about    1899,    to    be   exact.      He   ap- 

■.'  'y.v  tin  short  acquaintance,  peared  in  the  obscure  capacity  of  law  clerk 

'v-ixo'x    invest  him   with  their  for  a  subordinate  division  of  the  War  De- 

^       ^      ^  ;'v     Hr  has  been  no  gallant,  partment.     At  that  time,  we  had  just  begun 

,    ,'•     vv't.    here    in    Washington,  to  expand.     Few  of  us  resilized  the  meaning 

.':u'    is    more     industriously  of  the  phrase.     Not  even  the  President  him- 

...^'.>.    lunciu'ons,    and    enter-  self  imagined   the  drift  and  bearing  of  the 

^.   ^        ,.^,..x   s.vMiceivable  variety.     In  flood  upon  which  the  natioQ  had  embarked. 

s  ..     •  xiv"\    ot    this    capital's    social  The  office  was  a  small  one,  or  so  it  then 

>  iv'.diuisies,  intrigues,  diplo-  seemed.     There  were  law  clerks  scattered 

vM\ini;s»   and   cabals,   one   re-  about   among   the   departments   in  unascer- 

\v   who  has  passed  along  such  tained  numbers.     Few  heard  of  them..    No- 

x>    I'.ui    i»    the    radiance   oiF   such  body  cared  about  them.     They  nuiked,  in 

• -.>  with   less   suspicion   or   re-  official  **  society '*  with  the  chief  of  theTape 

., \xv".:!xl  iliank  no  one  for  pictur-  and    Sealing-wax    Hureau,    here    or    there. 

.  \  sSoiite  or  Cialahad,  nor  is  that  Theirs  was  paltr>'  work,  although  they  didn't 

.';H*!Miur  to  the  public.  What  think  it,  and  their  dignity  was  served  to  their 

>'u-nded  to  suggest  is  the  idea  own  content  by  lording  it  over  the  lackeys 

.  .»^   iM,i\e,  kindly,  and  wise  man,  who  read  newspapers  and  put  on  aire  at  the 

,'  '         .     .\\-^\  to  a  place  of  great  power  desks  in  the  corridors.     Magoon,  of  course, 


\ » * 


•v  \ 


v;mxt.uurs  have  defined  him.  was  rather  incredulously  astonished  at  being 

\     -^   luvcN'iary  to  recite  the  facts   called   upon   to  consider  the  existence  of  a 

v.  x.Hio\i>  stages  of  Charles  V.,    law  clerk  of  any  brand  whatever.     In  a  gen- 

them  thrust 

expenence  more  or 

Society  could 

and  persons 

rrks — surely  that  was 


ged  from  an 
They    are    in    astoun<led  limbo.     Circumstances,  chiefly  of 

rdained  the  lifting 
the  smallest  ef- 
found  the  lime- 

""'  .     li/atiotu  "^^^^  blazing  on  him.    He  had  done  nothing 

o«licl^t«*»^«*»^  **'^,'  sijscs',  the  Storys,  the  Bald-    more  than   seemed,   in   his  simple  Western 
NVh*'  ^1)^  \.";      "l^  Avervs,  the  I^edses,   philosophy,  to  be  a  matter  of  course.    Ques- 
XX  iw.  thf  IVlp*w»  ^"^  ^ 


,j,j,iiM«  Southwest.       1  iiey    are    m  astcuunled  hmho.     L^ircumstai 

S\»uth    .»<^»'       *      Kiin'*iiJ*»    Idaho,   Nebraska,  hi*^  unconscious  making,  ordai 

I  »\\»xun'*.  '*''      -v,«i\ where  they  furnish  the  of  the  vapors  and,  without  tl 

AwA  1*'^'*^'  '*"*       nlendid  patriotism  and  an  fort  on   his  part,   Magoon   fc 

mx^  teuwMy  »;«.;! _7...,  li.dit  blazing  on  him.    He  hac 
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HON.    CHARLES 


tions  presumably  profound  and  intricate  had  to  hear  of  him  and  wonder  what  he  looked 

been  submitted  to  him  and  he  had  disposed  like. 

of  them  with  promptness,  accuracy,  and  con-  Magoon  was  set  to  work  upon  the  some- 
summate  ease.  Secretary  of  War  Root — a  what  difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  emer- 
pretty  fair  judge  of  legal  attainment,  acu-  gencies  of  our  occupation  of  Cuba  to  respect- 
men  and  wisdom — found  that  Magoon  could  ful  conservation  of  the  legal  and  judicial  sys- 
bc  trusted  in  great  things.  And  so  the  law  tcm  under  which  the  island  had  been  ruled 
clerk's  fame  went  forth.    The  town  began  for  two  or  three  centuries.    This  he  accom- 
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plished    to    Mr.    Root's   entire   satisfaction,  ficial  life.     He  found,  later,  that  a  place  on 

Next,  he  rendered  a  similar  service  in  the  the  classified  list  counted  for  nothing  beyond 

case  of  the  Philippines.    Secretary  Root  hap-  a  more  or  less  secure  perch  on  some  high 

pened  to  he  a  man  bi^,  and  great,  and  gen-  stool   in  one  of  the  executive  departments, 

erous  enough  to  exploit  the  virtues  and  at-  and  he  now  thinks  so  calmly  of  civil  service 

tainments  of  a  subordinate.     He  stood  aside,  reform  as  to  agree  that  its  operation  has  never 

let  the  radiance  descend  upon  Magoon,  cer-  harmed  any  really  competent  person.     It  b 

tified  to  its  legitimac>',  and  joined  in  the  ap-  safe  to  say,  however,  that  Magoon  did  not 

plause.     He  was  not  afraid  of  the  shadow  at  the  time  imagine  he  had  done  anything 

that  any  one  might  cast.     He  stood  for  the  remarkable,  or  plume  himself  with  the  fancy 

much  talked-of  but  extremely  scarce  **  square  that  his  achievements  could  not  be  duplicated 

deal.**    People  began  to  ask  about  the  young  by   the  average   wearer  of  the   civil-service 

Nebraska  law  clerk.     Senators,  Representa-  badge. 

tives,   cabinet   officers,    statesmen    generally,  One  may  well  believe,  however,   that  in 

who  had  examined  his  published  reports  on  1905,  when  the  President  selected  him  for 

the  Philippine  and  Cuban  problems,  became  the  most  important  and  re^onsible  office  on 

aware  of  a  desire  to  meet  the  man.     He  had  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, — namely,  that  of  rc' 

taught  them  much  they  needed  to  know,  had  storing  tranquillity,  winning  over  the  Pana- 

explained  many  tangles  hitherto  perplexing,  mano  population  to  an  attitude  of  respect  and 

and  they  felt  grateful  accordingly.  confidence,  and  creating  a  public  sentiment 

About  this  time  Magoon  was  offered  a  through  which  successful  operations  could  be 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Claims, —  made  possible, — Magoon  was  justified  in  as- 
an  ancient  and  honorable  cloister,  of  mys-  suming  that  perhaps  the  administration 
tcjious  functions  and  purely  speculative  au-  viewed  him  with  more  than  ordinary  favor, 
thority;  something  like  the  Doctors'  Com-  At  that  time,  the  residents  of  the  isthmus 
mons  in  which  David  Copperfield  matricu-  were  anything  but  well  disposed.  If  not 
lated  under  the  expensive  guidance  of  Spen-  openly  hostile  to  the  representatives  of"  our 
low  and  his  wicked  partner,  Jorkins.  Just  occupation,  they  were  unmistakably  aloof, 
who  conceived  this  expedient  for  shelving  antipathetic,  and  suspicious.  Agitation  and 
Mag(M)n  and  consigning  him  forever  to  the  conspiracy  were  the  order  of  the  day.  There 
catacombs  of  public  life  this  writer  is  unable  was  no  symptom  of  willing  and  gracious  co- 
to  recall.  Secretary  Root  advised  him  operation.  So  it  h«'ippened  that  in  selecting 
against  it.  A  friend  who  loved  him  unself-  Magoon  to  preside  over  a  situation  fraught 
ishly  and  well  said:  "The  Court  of  Claims  with  the  mjiterial  of  turmoil,  the  President 
is  not  the  beginning  of  a  career.  It  is  the  paid  him  a  compliment  not  to  be  misunder- 
end.  There  are  good  and  worthy  men  on  stood  or  minimized.  He  was  sent  there  to 
that  bench,  but  they  sit  there  to  receive  the  accomplish  what  other  and  much  more  prom- 
rewards  of  distinguished  service  in  the  past,  inent  officials  had  failed  to  do,  and  this  con- 
not  to  prepare  for  greater  usefulness  in  the  stituted  the  first  conspicuous  recognition  of 
future.     An  appointment  there  is  an  honor  his  great  ability. 

and  a  compensation  to  the  veteran, — to  the  How  well  and  thoroughly  he  discharged 

beginner,  like  you,  it  is  a  dismissal  and  an  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  is  now  known  to 

obscuration.     Don't  take  it.     Don't  commit  all  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  events  of 

suicide!"  contemporary  histor>'.     He  has  left  behind 

Still   possessed  by  the  ignorance  and   in-  him  a  people  genuinely  pacified,  animated  by 

certitude  of  his  modesty,  Magoon  hesitated  sincere  good  will,   profoundly  persuaded  of 

between  oblivion  and  fame.     Fresh  from  the  our  friendship  and  helpfulness,  ready  to  meet 

broad  expanses  of  Nebraska,  and  accustomed  our  authorities  more  than  half  way  in  every 

to  personalities  of  unlimited  composure  and  overture,   and  anxious  to  contribute  to  the 

resource,  he  could  not  figure  to  himself  the  general  welfare. 

possibility  of  a  dearth  of  force  and  talent  at  The  country  already  knows  that,  in  re- 
the  national  capital.  He  had  always  heard  lieving  Magoon  of  his  Auty  on  the  Panama 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission* was  an  in-  Canal  zone,  the  administration  originally  in- 
fallible harvester  of  character  and  genius,  tended  to  transfer  him  to  the  Philippines. 
He  hail  yet  to  learn  that  the  civil-service  His  signal  success  as  a  pacificator  naturally 
tag  meant  nothing  more  than  respectable  suggested  his  assignment  to  the  Asiatic  archi- 
mediocrity;  that  its  certificates  signified  nei-  pelago,  where  our  efforts  in  that  line  have 
ther  good  nor  evil  in  the  serious  walks  of  of-  failed  utterly,  and  where  a  different  policy, 
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under  new  auspices,  is  evidently  required,  yond  that  of  living  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
Intelligent  observers,  however,  were  mind-  tional  treasury.  These  are  quiet  and  cx)n- 
ful  of  the  fact  that  Magoon  was  going  to  tent  so  long  as  they  may  be  maintained  in 
Manila  without  full  authority  and  plenary  plenty  without  rendering  any  service  in  re- 
power, — going,  in  fact,  merely  as  a  subordi-  turn,  but  violent,  anarchical,  and  predatory 
nate, — and    they   deplored    an    arrangement  otherwise. 

which  relegated  him  to  helpless  participation  From  the  first  mentioned  element.  Ma- 
in a  regime  of  futility.  It  was  urged  that  goon  will  receive  sympathy  and  good  will, 
he  would  eventually  succeed  to  the  para-  but  no  active  demonstration.  As  has  been 
mount  position,  but  it  did  not  escape  the  no-  said,  that  element  is  constituted  almost  en- 
tice of  his  friends  that  no  time  was  set  for  tirely  of  aliens,  for  very  few  residents  of  the 
this  adjustment,  nor  did  the  prospect  of  his  island  with  substantial  interests  at  stake  are 
loss  of  prestige  meanwhile  evade  their  anxie-  willing  to  trust  themselves  to  the  emergen- 
ties  and  perceptions.  Altogether,  it  was  a  cies  of  Cuban  citizenship.  They  hold  the 
distinct  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  minds  property  and  pay  the  taxes;  they  conduct:  all 
of  those  who  had  kept  au  courant  of  Ma-  useful  enterprises  and  employ  all  the  labor 
goon*s  remarkable  career  to  hear  that  the  legitimately  occupied ;  but  they  look  for  their 
program  had  been  revised  and  that  he  was  protection  to  foreign  governments  and  they 
to  go  to  Cuba  instead  of  going  to  Manila,  decline  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  mercies 
No  well-informed  person  could  see  the  small-  of  a  regime  of  semi-barbarism.  They  will 
est  chance  of  his  accomplishing  useful  re-  bless  the  hour  of  Magoon's  advent,  and  pray 
suits  in  the  Philippines  in  the  capacity  of  a  for  him  in  the  ratio  of  their  belief  that  he  is 
mere  subordinate,  but  the  most  inattentive  the  herald  of  a  permanent  annexation;  but 
looker-on  could  see  that  he  might  be  of  in-  they  will  do  nothing  to  expose  themselves  to 
finite  value  in  the  equation  of  Cuba's  rescue,  reprisal  in  the  event  of  our  withdrawal  and 
provided  he  were  commissioned  by  the  Pres-  the  consequent  revival  of  the  serio-comic  dis- 
ident  himself  and  ^ven  a  free  hand.  pensation   of  Cuban  self-government.     For 

There  is  an  inside  history  of  this  inci-  the  others,  it  may  be  said  without  much  fear 
dent, — ^meaning  the  history  of  the  revocation  of  making  a  mistake,  that  Governor  Magoon 
of  Mr.  Beekman  Winthrop's  appointment  as  will  waste  very  little  time  in  an  attempt  to  - 
provisional  governor  at  Havana  and  the  sud-  adjust  them  to  a  scheme  of  progressive  and 
den  suppression  of  Magoon 's  orders  to  pro-  enlightened  civilization.  • 
ceed  at  once  to  the  Philippines, — ^moreover,  And  herein  consists  the  wisdom  of  Presi- 
it  is  a  history  which  may  never  see  the  light,  dent  Roosevelt's  selection  of  Mkgoon.  He 
in  our  time.  Btit  it  is  generally  believed  in  has  chosen  a  man  who  can  be  trusted  to  real- 
Washington  that  the  President  and  Secre-  ize  the  situation  without  unnecessary  delay, 
tary  Root  made  the  final  decision  and  so  dis-  and  to  bring  to  the  task  of  its  disposal  a  pro- 
missed  all  antecedent  plans,  found   intelligci^ce,   a  serene  judgment,  <  an 

Thus,  Charles  E.  Magoon,  so  very  re-  imperturbable  courage  and  address.  When 
cently  an  unknown  and  obscure  subordinate  Magoon  speaks,  it  will  be  with  sure  knowl- 
of  the  War  Department,  goes  to  Cuba  to  edge  and  unqualified  sincerity.  At  the  age 
take  charge  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  forty-five,  he  has  the  composure  and  the 
problem  that  has  yet  confronted  us  in  our  conservation  of  complete  matiirit>%  With 
new  career  of  expansion  and  colonization  the  calmness  and  the  dispassionate  temper  of 
among  the  non-English  speaking  peoples  of  old  age,  he  enjoys  the  physical  and  intellectu- 
the  world.  His  new  task  is  by  far  the  most  al  vigor  of  youth  at  its  highest  level  of  devel- 
complex  and  intricate  he  has  yet  undertaken,  opment.  Under  his  administration  there  will 
The  Cubans  who  own  property,  pay  taxes,  be  no  such  scandals  as  attended  our  former 
and  generally  conduct  the  agencies  of  civili-  occupation.  Neither  shall  we  be  regaled  with 
zation  are  either  citizens  and  subjects  of  roseate  romances  or  befooled  by  clumsy  in- 
foreign  lands  and  governments  or  they  are  sincerities  of  condonation  and  denial.  He 
deliberate  non-participants  in  the  political  af-  will  tell  the  truth  or  keep  silent.  He  will 
fairs  of  the  island.  The  population  is  divid-  speak  plainly  and  with  authority  when  he 
ed  into  two  classes.  On  the  one  hand  are  speaks  at  all.  He  will  lend  himself  to  no 
the  substantial  and  responsible  elements,  who  expedient  of  concealment  or  misrepresenta- 
havc  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  public  af-  tion.  There  is  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
fairs.  On  the  other  are  the  ignorant  and  President  or  even  of  the  people  to  tempt  him 
vicious  aiajority  who  have  no  ambition  be-  to  an  abdication  of  his  self-respect. 


MRS.    JEFFFRSON     DAVIS. 


Mrs.  \'arma  Jeflferson  Davis,  the  widow  of 
States  of  America,  died  last  month  in  New 
Davis,  whose  maiden  name  was  \'arina  Howell, 
daiiKliler  of  Governor  Richard  Howell,  of  New 
married  to  Jcffer'on  Davis,  whose  first  wife,  a 
a  few  months  after  marriage.  Soon  after  his 
Congress,  lint  rcsipned  to  go  lo  Ihe  MeNic.in 
The  nexl  vear  Mrs.  Davis  accompanied  her 
United  States  Senator  ami  Secretary  of  War. 
while  he  was  President  of  the  Confederacy,  l>iv 
during  the  first  year  of  his  ini  prison  men  t  in 
main  with  him.  however,  during  the  second  year 
three  years.  After  their  relurn  lo  this  comilry 
when  he  wrote  his  "  Ri-e  and  Fall  of  the 
known  throughout  the  South  as  Ihe  "  first  lady 
had  been  a  hrdlianl  leader  in  Washington 
husband,   and   has   contributed   varii'us   articles 


Prc^ident  JelTorson  Davis,  of  the  Confederate 
Vork   City,   al   the   age   of   eighty  years.      Mrs. 

was  born  al  Kalchez.  Mississippi,  lh«  grand- 
Jer.sey.  .\t  the  age  of  nineteen  Miss  Howell  was 
dnuphler   of   President   Taylor,   had   lived   only 

second  marriage  Mr,  Davis  was  elected  to 
War.  from  which  he  returned  severely  wounded. 
husband  lo  Washington,  where  lie  served  as 
Slic  was  with  hicn  throughout  the  Civil  War. 
was  separated  from  him  after  Lee's  surrender 
l''ortrcss  Monroe.  She  was  permitjed  to  re- 
and  after  his  rele.ise  they  lived  in  En(^and  for 
Mrs.  Davis  acted  as  her  hiisb.-md's  amanuensis 
Confederate    Government."      Mrs.    Davis    was 

of  the  Confederacy,"  and  even  before  the  war 
society.      She   has    written    a    memoir    of   her 

lo  magazines. 


ARIZONA   COPPER. 


THE  STORY   OF  COPPER. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 


'  I  *HE  romantic,  sensational,  modern  his- 
tory of  the  metal,  copper,  has  been  maJe 
in  America,  and  is  still  being  made  there. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer 
(6s  to-yo  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supplv) 
and  the  freest  consumer  of  it.  Copper  mines 
all  over  the  world  are  becoming  exhausted, 
while  those  in  this  countrj-  are  each  year 
giving  up  a  greater  quantity'  of  the  metal. 
Europe  is  now  as  dependent  on  our  copper 
as  she  is  on  our  cotton.  A  famine  of  the  one 
would  stop  electrical  progress  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland  as  completely  as  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  Southern  staple  checks  the 
looms  in  the  mills  of  Manchester.  Only  a 
generation  ago  Europe  supplied  her  mvn 
needs.  Then  she  took  but  a  paltn'  iSix^.ixx) 
worth  of  copper  from  us.  In  1005  her  bill 
for  the  metal  was  $86,225,000.  At  the 
present  rate  of  expansion  it  will  be  $lOu,- 
000,000  before  1910. 

In  the  same   period    the   American   >ield 


has  grown  from  27,000  long  tons  a  year  to 
421,982  tons.  Reduced  to  the  trade  unit 
of  measure,  this  means  a  growth  from  60,- 
ooo.cxx)  to  925,(XiO,Ooo  pounds.  Ten  years 
ago  the  value  of  our  copper  was  a  round 
S50,oix>.o(X).  Uy  i8q9.  the  hirth  year  of 
the  great  "  Copper  Trust,"  it  was  $101,- 
ooo,oix).  It  dropped  to  $76,563,000  in 
1902,  when  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  metal 
fell  nearly  10  cents  a  pound,  but  was  up  to 
Si+b.ooo.txm  in  1905,  and  will  be  nearly 
#iSs.oo(i,(XX>  this  year.  Coal  and  pig  iron 
are  the  only  two  products  of  the  American 
mines  that  realize  a  greater  value  than  cop- 
per. The  money  difference  between  copper 
and  i^nUI  in  1905  was' $60,000,000. 

CAN- 


With  this  enormous  expansion  in  produc- 
ion, — 470  per  cent,  in  twenty  years, — it 
voukl  seem  as  though  an  oversupply  of  cq<j- 
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COPPER         MINBS        AS 
DtVtDEND  PAVERS. 

On  chc  financial 
side  of  the  cower 
question  we  have  to 
deal  with  something 
like  sixty  producing 
and  dividend-paying 
mines  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Butte  re- 
gions, as  well  as  in 
Arizona,  Nevada, 
Utah,'  and  Mexico, 
capitalized  at  $525r 
000,000,  and  with  a 
market  value  many 
times  as  great.  These 
mining  companies  pay 
stockholders  nearly 
$40,000,000  annually 
and  have  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  in  divi- 
dend disbursements 
alone,  of  about  $300,000,000  since  cop- 
per first  began  to  attract  the  American 
investor.  No  "  get-rich-quick  "  scheme  has 
ever  quite  equaled  the  record  of  the  pre- 
mier Calumet  8c  Hecia,  which  in  thirty- 
five  years  has  paid  out  nearly  $95,000,- 
000  to  shareholders  on  a  capitalization 
of  $2,500,000.  In  1899  it  disbursed  400 
per  cent.  It  will  pay  about  300  this 
year.  It  has  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
notable  New  P^ngland  fortunes.  Senator 
William  A.  Clark's  United  Verde  mine,  in 
Arizona,  the  richest  gem  in  his  collection  of 
valuable  mining  prizes,  pays  at  the  rate  of 
60  per  cent  annually,  with  a  record  of  $20,- 
(Xioooo  returned  on  a  $3,000,000  invest- 
ment Mnte  1899.  When  the  final  quarterly 
pi\mcnt  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com- 
pany IS  mide  this  year,  that  concern,  even 
with  Its  irregular  dividend  history,  will  have 
paid  hack  to  stockholders  over  $40,000,000 
m  seven  years'  time,  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock,  while  the  old 
Huston  i  Montana,  which  the  Amalgamated 
absorbed,  has  already  yielded  up  $45,000,000 
in  dividends,  or  twelve  times  its  origiiul 
capitalization. 

now  WE  FOUND  OUR  COPPER  MINES. 

It  was  a  Greek  who  first  used  copper;  a 
descendant  of  the  Incas  who  uncovered  it 
in  the  mountains  of  Peru;  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian   who  made  it  serve  him  for  bar- 


i  matter  of  fact,,  the 
American  consumers  of  it  are  absorbing, 
month  by  month,  more  of  the  metal  than  is 
mined.  Old  sticks  are  being  called  upon 
to  fill  the  void.  It  is  predicted  that,  the 
world  over,  1,500,000,000  pounds  will  be 
worked  up  into  different  shapes  In  the  twelve 
months  ending  next  December;  also  that, 
until  I9L2.  production  and  consumption  will 
be  practically  equal,  with,  perhaps,  consump- 
tion a  little  in  the  lead.  For  the  next 
twenty  years  the  total  use  of  copper  is  reck- 
oned at  12,000,000  tons,  compared  with  a 
total  consumption  in  the  last  centun-  of  lO,- 
'  000,000  tons.  Altogether,  the  question  of 
the  supply  of  copper  for  future  generations 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  economics 

COPPER  AS  A    BAROMETER  OF  TRADE 

This  is  an  electrical  age.  Therefore  cop 
per  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  barometers 
of  trade.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  better 
gauge  of  developments  in  the  industrial 
norld  than  are  iron  and  steel.  Between 
1895  3nd  i')<)5  the  production  of  it  increased 
150  per  cent.  In  the  s,ime  ten-year  period 
the  output  of  iron  and  steel  rose  145  per 
cent.  Copper,  as  a  medium,  is  doing  in 
many  ways  \\hat  iron  and  steel  used  to  do. 
Its  position  Is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  concrete  as  related  to  brick.  The  new 
form  produces  the  same  results  as  the  old, 
and  at  a  lower  rate  of  cost. 
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ter;  a  Jesuit  missionan',  with  mind  more 
material  than  reliffious,  who  found  it  on 
Isle  Koyale  two  and  a  half  centuries  atro; 
an  army  officer  of  the  '40's  H-hose  accidental 
discoveries  in  Michigan  attracted  the  Agas- 
sizes  to  the  Peninsula,  and  even-day  miners 
and  prospectors  whose  picks  first  struck  ore 
in  .\Iexico.  Arizona,  and  Montana.  Copper 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  metals;  commer- 
cially it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  Consc- 
(liiently,_  the  romance  of  copper  is  as  intense 
as  the  romance  of  gold.  The  human  passion  i 
have  burned  as  fiercely  over  the  one  as  over 
the  other. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  claimed  that  the 
location  of  everj-  paying  site  west  of  the 
Ohio  was  discovered  hy  officers  of  the  aniiy 
in  the  course  of  the  Indian  campaigns.  But, 
like  the  Jesuits,  they  had  to  pass  on  without 
touching,  and  the  value  of  the  information 
they  gave  enriched  some  other  man.  It  wa; 
well  into  the  '70's,  however,  before  the  Mifli- 
igan  Peninsula  saw  a  great  deal  of  acti\ity. 
In  those  daj-s  Montana  was  a  wilderness: 
few  persons  ventured  far  from  the  beaten 
paths  in  Arizona,  Nevada,. and  Utah,  where 
now  there  are  flourishing  camps,  and  Mexico 
had  not  reared  her  Colonel  Greene.  Tlie 
old  pioneer  mines,  like  Calumet  &,  Hecla, 
Atlantic,  Quincy,  and  Osceola,  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  country.  The  telegraph  was 
in  its  infanc)-;  telephone  and  traction  lines 
were  unknown,  and  practically  none  of  the 
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electrical  engineering  trades  of  to-day,  with 
$3,ooo,(xX),ooo  of  capital  and  an  annual  out- 
put of  power  apparatus  valued  at  $275,000,- 
000,  was  conceived. 

THE    MINERAL    IS    FOUND    NEARLY     EVERY- 


Copper  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of 
mineral  deposits.  A  little  of  it,  at  least,  can 
be  found  in  nearly  ever)'  country'  on  the  globe. 
While  all  but  60,000,000  of  the  y2S.ooo,ooo 
pounds  produced  in  1905  came  from  four 
regions  in  America,  nearly  56  per  tent,  of 
the  States  are  represented  in  the  list  of 
copper  producers. 

South  America  h:is  iun^  been  a  rich  field, 
but  the  deposits  there  are  (greatly  overesti- 
mated. Mexico  has  gone  through  a  similar 
experience.  Her  mines  are  still  an  unknown 
quantity.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  copper 
did  not  play  much  of  a  part  in  the  wealth  of 
the  Montezumas.  The  Canadian  deposits  are 
thin  and  have  not  figured  ti)  any  e\- 
lent  in  the  world's  production.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  Dominion  has 
been  poorly  worked,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
enterprise  s<j  far  shown  has  been  in  the  way 
of  extracting  capital  from  gullible  Hrilish 
investors.  The  promoter  was  the  pioneer  in 
Canada,  unfortunately  for  her  mines.  Aus- 
tralasia once  had  simhc  very  good  deposits, 
but  they  are  not  expanding,  and  will  do  lit- 
tle more  than   hold   their  own    in   the  next 


ten  years.  Algeria,  which  has  figured  as  a 
sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp  in  cc^per  affairs,  it 
out  of  the  running  as  a  producer,  and  French 
investors  in  African  mines  are  millions  out 
of  pocket.  In  the  best  of  the  copper  district) 
of  South  Africa, — Namaqualand, — produc- 
tion is  at  a  standstill.  The  general  inertia 
of  China  restricts  the  proper  workings  of  tier 
mines,  and  now   China  is  (me  of  our  best 
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THE  OUTLOOK  IN  JAPAN. 

eighbor  and  tutor,  Japan,  has  about 
six  square  miles  of  copper-yielding  area,  but 
the  prospective  industrial  development  in  the 
empire  of  the  Mikado  in  the  next  decade 
» ill  absorb  more  than  it  can  give  up.  Great 
Britain's  mines,  once  foremost,  are  exhausted. 
Cornwall  is  a  memory,  so  far  as  the  trade 
is  concerned,  and  Cornish  miners  have  lone 
ago  found  Michigan  and  Montana  their 
njost  lucrative  base  of  operations.  WiA 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  story  is  about  the 
same.  I'here  has  been  in  both  countries  I 
steady  shrinkage  from  year  to  year.  Since 
1900  the  outturn  has  contracted  20,000  tool. 
Possibly  better  results  could  be  accompliihed 
with  modern  machinery  and  some  American 
enterprise,  but  Spain  is  still  living  in  die 
time  of  the  Inquisition,  and  commercial  de- 
vchjpmcnts  folloxv  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Great  things  were  at  one  period  expected 
of  Venezuela,  but  they  never  materialized. 
That  revolution-ridden 
country  no  longer  en- 
ters into  the  copper  sit- 
uation. Alaska  holds 
out  brilliant  promises. 

THE  UNCEASING 

SEARCH     FOK    NKW 

DEPOSITS. 

With  the  commer- 
cial value  of  copper  so 
immense,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  why  men 
go  to  such  lengdis  to 
discover  the  ore.  Min- 
ing engineers  and  ge- 
ologists are  to-day  ex- 
amining the  surface  of 
the  earth  for  it  in 
every  civilized  country 
on  the  globe.  ■  There 
may  be  more  excite- 
ment and  romance  in 
the  discovery  of  gold, 
and     men     may     face 
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d«ath  in  more  forms  to  be  the  first  to  reach  a 
new  camp,  but  there  is  equally  as  much  solid 
satisfaction  among  manufacturing  interests  in 
the  opening  of  a  vein  of  virgin  copper. 
How  careful  the  search  is  for  new  mineral 
is  shown  by  the  yearly  expenditure  by  one 
corporation  of  half  a  million  dollars  in  its 
exploration  work  alone.  So  far  this  outlay 
has  yielded  nothing. 


From  the  facts  enumerated  concerning 
copper  yields  the  world  over,  it  will  be  seen 
that  production  simmers  down  to  the  part  the 
United  States  is  taking  in  it,  and  how  far 
this  part  is  to  be  a  permanent  one.  To-day 
the  American  mines,  with  those  of  Mexico 
and   Canada,  which   in   turn  are  controlled 
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by  capitalists  from  the  States,  yield  five- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  supply  of  the  world. 
Coming  down  to  zones  of  production,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Montana  camps  sup- 
ply 36.7  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  those  of 
Michigan,  25.6  per  cent.,  and  the  Arizona 
mines,  33.6  per  cent.  The  remaining  14 
per  cent.  Is  scattered  over  many  States  and 
Territories 

Copper  mining  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 


gion is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from 
that  at  ButtP,  and  Butte,  again,  has  pecu- 
liarities of  operation  that  are  not  duplicated 
at  Bisbce,  in  Arizona,  or  at  the  Greene 
mines,  at  Cananea,  Mexico,  thirty  miles 
over  the  border.  In  the  famous  Lake  Su- 
perior camps,  such  as  Calumet,  Houghton, 
and  Hancwk,  the  m.etal  is  found  in  a  state 
of  wonderful  refinement.  It  is  only  by  a 
laborious  and  costly  process  that  it  approxi- 
mates this  acme  of  perfection  elsewhere.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Peninsula  great  blocks 
of  copper,  of  a  weight  of  420  to  (xk)  tons, 
were  discovered,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  Dab- 
Inn  tells  of  the  abundant  deposits  on  Isltf 
Uoyale  as  far  back  as  ibji.  "  A  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  head  of  the  lake,  there  is,"  he 
says,  "  a  roi'k  of  copper  weighing  from  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds,  lying  on 
the  shore,  where  any  who  pass  may  see  it." 
Parkman,  the  historian,  who  cites  the  inci- 
dent, teils  how  the  missionary  looked  with 
envious  eyes  on  the  ore,  and  hovi'  he  could 
get  little  information  from  the  Indians  about 
it,  as  they  feared  the  wrath  of  the  manitou 
i)n  any  nho  should  attempt  to  move  the 
copper  from  the  island.  In  those  days  the 
value  of  the  metal  came  from  its  use  as  spear 
beads  and  for  cooking  utensils. 
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"  LAKE  "  COPPER  SETS  THE  world's  PRICE,  ^afts  arc  now  Sunk  to  a  great  depth.  Sooae 
of  them  are  being  operated  at  5,000-ifM 
Because  of  its  virgin  character,  the  Su-  levels.  The  ledges  are  narrow  ones, — from 
perior  ore  is  rated  higher  than'any  mined,  six  to  eight  feet, — but  the  virgin  character 
"  Lake  "  copper  establishes  the  price  through-  of  the  ore  compensates  for  its  seams,  which 
out  the  world.  It  is  alwaj-s  demanded  by  are  thin  as  compared  with  those  wider 
ones  in  other  localities. 

Geologists  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  portion  of  Michigan  known  as  the 
"  Peninsula,"  a  district  about  eighty  miles 
long  and  twenty  wide,  was  subject  to  very 
early  and  very  severe  glacial  and  volcanic 
influences,  for  only  the  action  of  ages  coulJ 
have  brought  copper  ore  to  the  state  of  re- 
finement in  which  it  is  found  there  now. 


Mom 


the  mints  and  by  navies.  Lar^e  quantities  are 
used  in theconstruction of  battleships.  "Lake" 
generally  commands  from  J-^  to  14  '^^^^  P^' 
pound  more  than  the  electrolytic  grade, — 
that  is,  copper  brought  to  a  state  of  refine- 
ment through  various  electrical  processes. 

What  "Lake"  is  to  the  trade,  the  Calu- 
met &  Hecia  mine  is  to  the  Superior  district. 
With  Anaconda  and  Boston  &  Montana  it 
runs  a  race  to  be  entitled  the  world's  largest 
producer.  It  is  as  reliable  as  "  Old  Faith- 
ful "  in  the  Yrflowstone.  It  seems  inexhaust- 
ible. In  the  year  ended  last  April  it  turned 
out  over  lOi  ,000,000  pounds,  or  one-ninth  of 
the  total  production  of  the  country.  In  the 
past  twenty-five  years  it  has  yielded  nearly 
2, 000, (XX) ,000  pounds,  and  probably  2,500,- 
000,000  pounds  since  it  was  first  tapped  in 
1871.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  already 
produced  copper  of  a  market  value  of  $250,- 
000,000  to  S.?oo,ooo,ooo.  There  are  few 
gold  mines  with  a  better  record.  And  the 
Calumet  has  many  fat  years  ahead  of  it.    Its 


SIGNS  OF  EXHAUSTION  ALREADY  J 

Signs  of  exhaustion,  it  must  be  admitted. 
are  to-day  apparent  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Lake  Superior  zone.  Some  of  the  older 
mines  have  been  closed,  after  half  a  century 
of  productivity.  A  few  new  camps  have 
been  opened  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  . 
the  Peninsula.  But  the  total  output  shon-s, 
periodically,  that  the  section,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  keeping  up  with  the  pace  set  by  die 
camps  further  west  and  southwesL  In  July, 
for  instance,  the  yield  was  below  l8,OOO,OO0 
pounds,  compared  with  l9,3l3yOOO  pounds 
in  June.  A  trade  estimate  of  the  1906  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States,  made  quite 
recently,  gives  Lake  Superior  a  probable 
yield  of  230,000,000  pounds,  the  same  as  in 
1905,  while  Montana  is  expected  to  jump 
from  314,750,000  pounds  to  340,000,000 
pounds,  and  Arizona,  from  236,000,000  to 
300,000,000  pounds. 


Butte,  Montana,  is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est copper-mining  camp  in  .the  world.  It 
produces  copper,  silver,  and  gold  estimated 
»t  an  annual  value  of  $8o,ooo,ooa  It  is  I 
fearful  place  in  which  to  live.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  the  man  who  expects  to  die  there. 
It  is  a  fiowerless,  grassless,  godless  . town. 
But  it  turns  out  tons  and  tons  of  conKr, 
and  that  is  its  main  business.  All  of  the  btg 
Amalgamated  mines,  such  as  the  Anaconda, 
Boston  &  Montana,  Butte  &  Boston)  Par- 
rot, and  \Vashoe,  are  located  there.  The 
North  Butte,  the  Cole-Ryan  project,  adjoins 
them.  Here,  also,  are  the  Heinze  claims, 
or  such  of  them  as  arc  left,  since  die  young 
mining  expert,  who  cost  Rogers  $1,000,000 
a  year  in  lawsuits,  disposed  of  a  good  share 
of  his  property  to  the  Standard  Oil  interests. 
The  remnants  of  his  mines  Heinze  has  gith- 
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together  in  a  cor- 
lon  blown  as  the 

Coalition  Corn- 
It   is   likely  to 
■ard    from   in   the 
e.     Heinze  is  not 
>rt  of  man  tn  sit 

and  twirl  his 
bs. 

e  woeful  physical 
:  of  Butte  is  the 
t>-  science  de- 
s.  The  alchemy 
turns  confused 
conglomerates 
ire  of  great  com- 
al  value  at  the 
time  robs  Nature 
r  most  beautiful 
estatiors.  Mon- 
copper  has  to  be 
■d  before  it  is  of 
narket  worth.  It 
to  pass  through 
IS  processes,  in 
I  other  ores,  less 
ble,  are  separated 
it.  In  the  course 
is  refinement  the 
ers  give  ofl  va- 
that  destroy  all 
ation  for  miles 
id.  The  streams 
polluted     by     the 

matter.      The    slag    is    cast    up    in 

mounds  into  the  streets.  It  is  a 
ery  of  the  Life  Beautiful  that  one 
n  Butte;  the  apotheosis  of  the  mate- 
ife.  But  it  is  merchantable  ore  that 
eople_  out  there  are  seeking,  not  iilies 
retty  landscapes.  When  they  want 
luxuries  they  take  the  train  and  go  a 
lundred  miles  in  any  direction.  It  does 
natter  that  there  is  no  grass  in  their 
cards  so  long  as  the  ground  underneath 
is  giving  up  from  17  to  20  per  cent. 
r,  that  sells  for  31  cents  a  pound. 
tte  co|q>er  ledges,  unlike  those  of  Lake 
ior,    are   very    wide.      Some    arc    200 

But  the  shafts  are  more  shallow. 
1  the  Anaconda  mine  had  reached  2.000 
t  began  to  show  signs  of  playing  out, 
ross  sections  at  a  2,400-foot  level  un- 
;d  some  of  the  richest  ore  that  had  yet 
met  with.     Butte  ore  carries  with  it  a 

amount  of  silver.  It  was  for  this 
■al  that  the  mines  were  first  worked 
in  the  eirly  '80's. 


THE   COPPER    FIELDS  OF   ARIZONA. 

Going  to  the  Southwest  and  into  Mexico, 
we  find  conditions  even  different  from  those 
just  described.  The  United  Verde,  in  the 
Black  Hill  range  of  Arizona;  the  Copper 
Queen,  at  Douglas,  producing  from  7,000,- 
000  to  8,000,000  pounds  monthly;  the  vari- 
ous Bisbee  camps,  where  considerable  native 
copper  is  found  and  the  sulphides  are  of 
splendid  character,  and  the  Greene  Con- 
solidated mines,  at  Cananea,  Mexico, — all 
turn  out  ore  that  demands  extensive  treat- 
ment before  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  Ari- 
zona is  probably  the  most  promising  field. 
Its  ratio  of  Increase  of  production  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  others.  Copper  is  found  in 
practically  every  county  in  the  Territory. 
T«enty-five  per  cent,  of  the  copper  com- 
panies of  America  arc  located  in  Arizona: 

The  geological  formation  is  quite  similar 
throughout  the  Southwest,  and  the  methods 
of  mining  practised  vary  little  from  district 
to  district.  The  ore  lies  in  "  blankets."  In- 
stead of  the  shafts  employed  at  Calumet  and 
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at  Buitf,  tiiniifls  arc  driven,  throujrh  which 
rhe  ore  is  cxtracicil.  The  lenticular  ore 
Uidies,- — kiclnry  sliapcil, — are  often  tteccptivc 
A%  Ui  rrinrral  content.  This  is  the  great 
firnhlrin  Mirroiindint:  wimc  of  the  well- 
kn<mn  ininr-  of  Arizona  and  Mexico.  It 
iiialir,   the: 


It 


[,-•«;,, 


s  only  iive  years  a^o  that  Mexico 
>  iiro<liii'e  suffii'ii-tit  to  make  her  a 
(he  Ameri.un  markets.  Her  mlnej 
were  workeil  on  a  very  low  scale  of  opcrat- 
iriK  eiiH'iise,  ami  the  ore,  after  refinement 
fof  ihr  Mexican  production  of  i6c),000,ooo 
IMiiJiiiIo  iJiis  )ear,  I  j(),<>0(i.(XK>  pounds  will 
he  ^hiJl|w■■l  over  the  horder  for  treatment), 
Hlood  ai  socli  a  sniall  averajre  cost  per  pound 
that  ii  \litrrd  up  iiiiile  a  rumpus  in  the  trade. 
'Ihi-  (irsi  sliiptueiii  i if  copper  "matte"  from 

I'^tl.      Il    na-,  ol  4,(,iiix)  pounds.      Now  the 


monthly  output  of  the  property  is  4,000,000 
to  4,500,cxx>  pounds.  In  1900  Cananex,  tht 
seat  of  the  Greene  project, — embracing  144 
square  miles,  compared  with  the  two  square 
miles  in  Silver  Bow  County,  Montana,  from 
which  most  of  the  Butte  ore  is  drawn, — 
consisted  of  a  few  shacks  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  There  was 
some  vesetation  then.  There  is  little  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  now.  But  the  population 
has  grown  to  20,(XX>  persons,  and  a  cit>-  of 
substantial  buildinp;,  clubs,  banks,  and  fine 
schoolhijuses  has  sprung  up  out  of  the  chap- 
arral. The  riots  of  last  June  indicated  that 
the  lawless  element  has  not  been  entirely  rt- 
nio\ed.  Where  Americans  and  Mexicans 
work  side  by  side  at  different  wage  schedules 
there  is  likely  to  be  trouble. 

In  Butte,  which  has  been  pronounced  the 
mostly  highly  unionized  town  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  labor  holds  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  very  well  satisfied  with  its  treat- 
ment. The  pay  is  good,  ranging  from  $80 
to  ^,150  a  month  for  various  classes  of  help. 


r                                                                  i"^  -              1 

^<i:"A^^v,'  r* 

^  .^'^. 
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It  has  to  be,  as  the  living  expenses  of  the 
individual  or  family  are  nearly  as  high  as 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  East.  In  the 
Late  Superior  section  strikes  are  rare.  Some 
of  the  Finlandcrs,  who  "  tram  "  it  at  $6o 
to  $80  a  month,  get  discontented  occa- 
sionally, hut  tile  miners  always  side  with 
the  companies ;  the  sheriff  and  his  aides  shoot 
a  feiv  of  the  foreigners,  and  peace  reigns 
again.  As  a  whole,  the  Northern  camps  are 
very  well  ordered  places.  The  copper  com- 
panies have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  men, 
in  the  way  of  making  a  hard  life  more  liv- 
ahle.  Schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  col- 
leges for  mining  engineers  have  been  estab- 


HAND-DULU: 


Itshed,  and  the  unit  of  civilization  is  rising. 
In  Houghton,  1  was  told,  the  third  genera- 
tion of  miners  who  originally  came  from 
England  is  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work.  In 
the  Southvyest  social  standards  are  different, 
the  population  a  more  restless  and  Jess  stable 
one,  and  the  six-shooter  is  often  the  advance 
agent  of  judge  and  jury. 


vupiier  tiFpaiils.) 


is  entering  the  field  with  its  economies  and 
great  expanding  powers.  To  it  is  due  the 
fact  that  both  refining  and  mining  charges 
have  been  radically  reduced  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  former  high  record  of  33  tons  a 
day  per  stamp  head  has  been  increased  to  260 
tons.  It  is  calculated  that,  in  both  under- 
ground and  surface  work,  in  the  treatment 
of  products  in  smelters  and  at  the  refineries, 
costs  have  been  cut  down  from  40  to  75  per 
cent,  of  those  ruling  prior  to  1900.  It  is 
even  now  difficult,  however,  to  place  one's 
finger  on  the  exact  costs  from  week  to  week, 
or  from  month  to  month.  They  vary 
greatly.  The  large  number  of  fluctuating 
conditions  in  mining  make  it  impossible  to 
size  up  expenses  accurately.  A  mine  may 
turn  out  a  good  profit  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  drop  to  zero  through  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  metallic  content  of  the  ore,  while 
strikes,  accidents,  and  fires  jump  up  the  oper- 
ating ratio  very  quickly.  Different  mines 
conduct  their  operations  in  different  ways. 
A  company  ivith  half  a  dozen  shafts  may  use 
six  diiferent  methods  of  extracting  the  ore. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  how  difficult,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  to  get  at  an  exact 
statement  as  to  mining  and  treating  costs. 


THE  SECKET  OF  SUCCESS  (N  COPPER  MIKING.     THE  COST  OF  MINING  A  FOUND  OF  COPPER. 

In  copper   mining,   as  tn   all   present-day        As  a  general  proposition,   it  is  reckoned 


low   that  all  above   10  to   12  cents  per  pound 

rac-    represents    profit    to    the    copper    producer. 

tion  of  every  ounce  of  by-product.     Science    Stamping  and  placing  the  ore  in  the  smelter 


industries,  the  secret  of 
operating  costs,  combined  with   thi 
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is  calculated,  in  the  West,  at  2614  «nts  per 
ton.  The  smelting  charges  are  something 
like  I '4  to  I'/'i  cents  per  pound.  With  one 
mine  last  year  the  cost  of  the  refined  copper, 
when  delivered  to  the  consumer,  was  12.82 
cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  about  lOj-l 
cents  the  previous  season.  The  additional 
charges,  in  the  first  instance,  were  due  to 
the  smaller  proportion  of  copper  content 
found  in  the  ore.  The  Calomet  &  Hecla  can 
produce  metal  at  7  to  8  cents,  the  Boston  & 
.Montana  at  c)>j  cents,  and  the  Anaconda  at 
1 1  cents  a  pound.  Costs  average  lower  in  the 
Southwest,  where  one  gnuip  of  mines  re- 
ports a  total  charge  of  ahout  gji  cents  per 
pound.  It  used  to  be  the  boast  of  Colonel 
Greene  that  he  could  deliver  copper  to  New 
V'ork  consumers  for  less  than  10  cents  a 
pound  and  make  a  profit  on  it.  The  minin); 
costs  in  the  Cjreene  project  Jiavc  been  abnor- 
mally high  the  past  year,  on  account  of  heavy 
rains,  which  continued  for  months  and 
raised  the  average  from  $3.50  per  Ion  to 
$.(.75  per  ton  of  ore.  However,  plans  are 
in  preparation  which  will  reduce  these 
charges  .so  per  cent,  and  save  a  couple  of 
millions  a  year  for  the  company.  This  was 
actually  done  in  the  fiscal  \-ear  just  ended, 
when  charges  declined  from  $8.159.6,18  to 
$b.o7'i,89(.>. 


It  is  in  the  copper  smelting  and  refining 
processes  that  the  greatest  advancement  has 
been  made  in  recent  vcars.  In  the  former 
the  ore  is  separated  mechanicitllv.  and  the 
mineral    n.iicentrated    h\     ludraii' 


The  elements  found  with  copper,  such  M 
sulphur  and  iron,  have  to  be  freed  from  it. 
This  is  done  by  melting  the  ore  tn  blast 
furnaces,  along  with  slag.  The  sulphur 
passes  off  as  vapor  into  the  air.  It.  is  this 
which  devastates  all  growing  matter  in  the 
neighborhood  of  smelting  works.  The  iron 
combines  with  the  slag,  leaving  the  copper 
free.  The  "  matte,"  the  product  of  this 
process,  is  from  15  to'  70  per  cent  pure 
copper.  By  an  additional  blowing  up  the 
metal  is  concerted  into  uhat  is  ktiown  h 
"  blister  "  copper.  This  is  from  96  to  99 
per  cent.  pure.  The  value  of  copper  beinf 
largely  reckoned  from  its  electrical  con- 
ductivity and  ductility,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
even  farther  in  the  process  of  refining  and 
rid  the  ore  of  such  impurities  as  arc  shown 
after  the  smelting.  These  consist  of  bismuth, 
arsenic,  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  and  some 
sulphur  and  iron.  In  order  to  dispose  of 
them,  electrolytic  refining  is  resorted  to. 
This  consists  of  immersing  the  "  matte,"  or 
■'  blister,"  copper  in  chemical  baths  which 
are  sidiject  to  electrical  currents.  By  this 
means  every  foreign  particle  is  detached 
from  the  copper,  leaving  it  as  pure  as  the 
virgin  metal  of  the  Superior  region. 

The  electrolytic  process  is  costly,  but  it 
gives  abundant  compensation.  It  results  in 
gathering  from  the  copper  ores  the  last  atom 
of  gold  and  silver  content,  TTiis  is  so 
valuable  that  some  of  the  mines  are  grttin;; 
a.^  high  at  S^.(x>  and  $(j.oo  a  ton  in  precious 
mctalj*  from  what  used  to  be  refuse  matter 
as  well  as  obtaining  the  highest  grade  of  cop- 
|ier,  next  to  '"  Lake."  known  to  the  trade. 
The  Anaconda  is  particularly  rich  in  precious 
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meials.  The  refining  of  copper,  which  is  such 
a.  vast  industry  in  the  United  States,  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  Europe.  The  reason  is  that 
foreign  coppers  have  an  infinitesimal  content 
of  the  precious  metals.  Some  copper  has  been 
bruught  here  from  as  far  away  as  Australasia 
and  Japan  to  be  smelted  and  refined,  and  prac- 
tirallyall  of  the  Mexico  production  is  brought 
over  the  border  tojie  treated.  This  accounts 
for  our  large  imports  of  the  metal. 

CAN  saENCB  » 


It  is  well  thxt  science  has  made  such 
strides  in  die  matter  of  squeezing  out  all 
of  the  ctqiper  that  the  earth  -  gives  up  in  a 
conglomcnite  fonn.  For  the  outlook  for  fu- 
ture supplies  is  none  too  promising.  The  elec- 
tric zones  of  various  transmitting  agencies 
are  widening  with  too  great  rapidity  to  al- 
low of  any  wastage  of  the  metal.  If  elec- 
tricity is  to  continue  as  the  leading  medium 
for  generating  power,  transmitting  sound 
and  doing  many  of  the  services  that  enter 
into  the  day's  work,  copper  will  have  to  be 
mined  in  even  larger  quantities  than  now. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption 
of  the  metal  is  by  the  electrical  interests.  It 
is  patent  to  all  how  great  expansion  has  been 
in  the  past  live  years  in  telephone 


tiun,    traction    development,    municipal    and 

private  electric  lighting,  leased  telegraph 
wire  service,  and  use  of  the  cable.  Then  there 
are  the  further  phases  of  copper  demand,  as 
the  building  of  battleships,  requiring  from 
1,000,000  to  1,500,000  pounds  each  of  the 
very  best  copper  metal ;  the  erection  of  sky- 
scrapers with  their  manifold  forms  of  electric 
device  demanding  copper  by  the  car  load,  and 
the  change  on  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  East,  from  steam 
to  electric  traction  at  their  terminals  and  for 
suburban  service.  The  utilization  of  natural 
water  power  for  the  transmission  of  currents 
of  electricity  over  a  wide  radius  of  territory  is 
in  its  infancy.  The  traveler  in  northern  Italy 
or  in  our  own  Northwest  and  in  Canada  is 
quickly  made  to  see  the  scope  of  it.  This  all 
means  tonN  and  Ions  of  American  copper  wire. 
Even  Mith  these  developments  electric  energy 
has  just  begun  to  be  developed.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  onh  7  per  cent,  of  the  industrial 
machinerj  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  im- 
pelled by  electricit;  The  doubling  of  this 
ratio  m  the  next  five  years  means  an  enor- 
mously increased  copper  consumption. 


THE    GREAT  CON; 


OF   COPPER. 


Seven  concerns  consume  50  per  cent,   of 
the  total  copper  production  of  the  country. 
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THE    HEYDAY   OF  THB   COPPEK  INDUSntY. 


The  largest  individual  user  of  the  metal  's 
the  American  Brass  Company,  which  took 
125,000,000  pounds  last  year.  Their  cm-  Copper,  like  iron  and  steel,  is  likely  to  be 
ployment  of  it  is  as  a  constituent  of  brass.  It  "  prince  or  pauper."  Just  now  consumers 
is  ver>'  widely  used  \j\  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  it.  The  big 
The  Western  Electric,  General  Electric,  and  producers  are  making  hay  while  the  sun 
Wcstinghouse  Electric  absorb  from  225,000,-  shines.  Some  of  them  realize  profits,  at  pres- 
000  to  250,000,000  pounds  annually,  or  25  cnt  quotations,  of  from  75  to  125  per  cent 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  The  quan-  No  wonder  they  are  using  every  effort  to  in- 
ti'tj-  of  telephone  \\ire  that  the}'  turn  out  in  crease  their  output.  They  have  doubled  the 
capacity  of  ilieir  refineries  in  the  past  few 
\ears.  Copper  metal  and  copper  stocks  are 
so  closely  allied  and  the  control  over  the  trade 
held  by  the  Amalijamated,  through  its  United 
Metal  Sellinj;  Company,  so  firm  that  many 
are  skeptical  of  current  prices.  It  is  argued 
that  men  like  H.  H.  Rogers,  William  Rodte- 
feller,  and  James  Stillman  could  afford  to 
create  artilicial  conditions  in  the  tridc  at  a 
considerable  loss  to  themselves,  with  their 
counter  operation  in  the  stock  market  very 
sure  to  bring  them  in  a  far  greater  balance  of 
profit.  Ever  since  the  Amalgamated  put  up 
prices  in  1899  and  1900,  while  its  leading  di- 
rectors were  distributing  the  stock  of  the 
company,  letting  copper  metal  seek  its  natural 
level  after  the  coafi  was  consummated,  there 
has  been  a  natural  suspicion 'of  all  copper 
metal  prices.  But  the  present  price  seems 
legitimate  enough  "ith  famine  conditions 
obtaining.  'l"wenty-five  cents  a  pound  may 
be  reali^^d  before  prices  react  To-day 
prices  are  higher  than  for  forty  years.  Just 
after  the  Civil  War  copper  touched  50  cents 
a  pound. 

THK   "  KINGS  "  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  average  man  knows  more  of  "cop- 
pers," that  is,  the  stocks  of  the  pn>ducing 
companies,  than  he  does  of  the  metal,  its 
uses,  or  the  methods  of  mining  and  refining 
it.  Amalgamated  Copper  and  H.  H.  Rog- 
ers are  names  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  the  character 
of  this  $i55,ooo.oc«  concern;  the  location 
of  its  claims ;  the  scope  of  lis  very  wonderf  il 
charter,  — as  elastic  as  the  marvelous  one 
drawn  for  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company, — 
and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  trade,  arc 
matters  of  limited  knowledge. 

The  fact  that  the  leading  captains  of  in- 
dustrj-  did  not  themselves  appreciate  the  com- 
mercial value  of  copper  until  late  in  the  last 
centuri-  shows  how  experimental  electricity 
was  then  and  how  little  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  HO  rid  monopoly  that  the 
United  States  has  of  the  copper  metal. 
Such  strong  men  as  Alexander  AgassiK,  A. 


a  year  might  be  reckoned  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles.  Telephone  expansion 
alone  calls  for  1 5U,i.xx>,ooo  pounds  everi' 
tweh'e  months.  There  is  probably  no  phasL' 
of  prosperity  to-dav  more  striking  than  the 
adoption  by  families  of  moderate  means,  as 
far  west  as  Denver,  of  the  telephone.  Every 
new  trolley  project,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
(hem  in  each  State,  means  the  probable  use 
of  tons  of  copper.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate 
what  the  eiei-l rification  of  the  suburban  lines 
of  the  New  'I'ork  Central.  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
mean  in  copper  consumption.  l"ens  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  undtiobtcdly.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  creditable  foresight,  purchased  its 
supplies  for  the  New  '^'ork  terminals  se%'eral 
years  ago  when  the  metal  was  at  a  discount. 
and  selling  far  below  Its  price  to-day. 
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S.  Burrage,  A.  C.  Bigelow,  and  the  Hig- 
ginsons,  Shaws,  and  Hunnewells  of  Boston, 
with  the  Dodges  and  Stantons  of  New  York, 
had  been  prominent  in  Lake  Superior  for 
years.  They  were  giving  their  energies  and 
capital  to  producing  as  mufh  copper  as  pos- 
sible at  the  smallest  costs  and  nof  paying  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  stock-market 
side  of  the  matter.  In  Montana,  Marcus 
Daly.  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  and  the  Lcwis- 
ohns  were  the  prominent  figures.  They  had 
their  own  arts  of  manipulation.  Production 
did  not  always  seem  to  respond  to  set  eco- 
nomic laws,  nor  prices  accommodate  them- 
selves to  trade  conditions.  In  1899  Henry 
H,  Rogers,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  next  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  with  William  Rockefeller  and 
James  Stillman,  his  business  allies,  and 
Xhomas  W.  Lawson  as  their  lieutenant,  in- 
jected the  virus  of  speculation  into  the  cop- 
per trade  in  homeopathic  doses,  and  created 
conditions  that  have  changed  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  copper  business  and  made  the 
stock-market  side  of  the  industry  fully  as 
conspicuous  as  the  trade  end  of  it. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  "AMALGAMATED." 

It  is  only  within  ten  years  that  there  has 
been  any  broad  interest  in  the  shares  of  the 
copper  companies.  The  market  for  them  had 
always  been  limited  to  Boston.  State  Street 
was  a  giant  and  Wall  Street  the  pigmy  in 
th(f  financial  affairs  of  the  producers.  New 
England  capital  for  generations  had  been 
promoting  the  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior 
district.  The  stocks  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
Butte  &  Boston,  and  Boston  &  Montana  were 
as  good  as  a  bond  in  the  eyes  of  the  inves- 
tors. They  ranked  with  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  Boston  &  Albany,  and 
Boston  &  Maine,  shares  that  were  about 
as  "  gilt-edged "  as  anything  in  the  in- 
vestment line  could  be.  Boston  &  Mon- 
tana had  a  mi^nificent  dividend  record. 
1 1  was  paying  1 44  per  cen  t.  the  year 
the  Amalgamated  absorbed  it  and  forced 
stockholders  to  accept  terms  as  unjust  as  any 
recorded  in  the  history  of  financial  reorgan- 
izations. There  was  a  tragic  sequel  to  this 
in  the  miserable  little  payments  the  old  share- 
holders received  a  few  years  later  when 
Amalgamated  distributed  2  per  cent,  and 
Boston  &  Montana  was  turning  the  pro- 
ceeds of  256  per  cent,  dividends  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Rogers  concern. 

It  was  in  1899,  a  few  months  before  and 
about  six  months  after   the   Amalgamated 


«as  incorporated,  that  the  great  American 
"  boom  "  in  copper  stocks  occurred.  While 
it  lasted  the  rank  and  file  of  copper  shares 

gained  in  value  from  $250,000,000  to  $275,- 
000,000.  Calumet  &  Hecla  touched  895. 
Stocks  doubled,  trehled,  and  quadrupled  in 
market  worth.  All  New  England  was  afire 
with  the  fever  of  speculation.  Fortunes  were 
won  in  a  t\s'inkling.  Aladdin's  lamp 
never  shed  rays  more  alluring  than  those 
"  tips "  that  went  out  daily  over  brokers' 
wires.  There  were  coachmen  who  made 
$200,000 ;  widows  who  played  their  last 
card,  a  mortgage  on  their  house,  perhaps,  and 
won  a  prince's  ransom.  New  England,  gen- 
erally so  conservative,  gambled  like  an  in- 
veterate at  the  race  track.  In  April  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  was  formed. 
The  excitement  reached  its  height  then  in  the 
wild  scramble  for  subscription  rights  to  a 
corporation  that  promised  a  permanent  8  per 
cent,  stock  at  par.  There  was  the  supplemen- 
tary bait  held  out  in  the  shape  of  a  semi- 
official intimation  that  immediate  profits 
from  30  to  60  per  cent,  would  be  available 
to  purchasers.  Soon  after  prices  reached 
their  bftiest  level. 


THE    LATEST    I 


VELOPMENTS. 


Once  since  and  then  as  recently  as  last  win- 
ter there  has  been  a  "  boom  "  in  coppers.  It 
developed  on  different  lines,  however.  It 
was  the  outgrowth  of  trade  rather  than  of 
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speculative  conditions.  With  the  collapse  of 
Amalgamated  stock  the  price  of  the  met;tl 
fell  from  19J4  '^  n  cents  a  pound,  touch- 
ing its  lowest  point  in  190a,  It  had  risen 
from  under  11  cents  to.  igj4  cents  between 
1898  and  1899.  The  price  of  the  metal  was 
as  inflated  as  the  price  of  stocks.  Produc- 
tion was  261,000  tons  then  compared  with 
twice  chat  now,  and  consumption  50  per  cent. 
less.  With  the  recovery  in  the  metal  there 
was  no  response  frnm  stocks  for  several  years. 
The  average  prices  of  shares  in  Kyoj-'o^, 
with  copper  back  at  15  cents,  were  bwer 
than  they  had  been  with  it  at  11  cents.  It 
was  only  in  the  early  part  of   1905  that  a 


lelephoDC.  telegPHpli,  oiiil  iriilifi-  wlrw.) 

movement  in  the  "  coppers  "  started.  Since 
then  at  lease  $225,000,000  has  been  added  to 
the  value  of  the  shares  listed  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  minor  exchanges  throughout  the 
country.  Just  now  there  are  symptoms  of 
another  wild  speculation,  for  the  steady  rise 
in  copper  metal  has  excited  the  imatfination 
of  every  producer,  and  mines  long  since  sup- 
posed extinct  are  being  talked  abjut  and  their 
shares  offered  to  credulous  investors.  It  is 
the  golden  age  of  the  copper  promoter. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  last  "  boom  " 
was  the  divergence  of  speculation  from  the 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Montana  and  south- 
western groups  of  stocks.     In   fact,  of  the 


hundreds  of  millions  of  aplireciatioa  onl^-jk 
small,  percentage  has  been  due  to  an  adyan^ 
in  the  old  line  "  coppers."  Wall  Street  fully 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  State  Street,  has 
figured  in  the  latest  campaign.  It  is  capital 
from  Pittsburg,  Duluth,  Chicago,  and  De- 
troit that  has  entered  the  field  and.  taken 
away  the  honors  and  the  pecuniary  rewards. 
Most  of  the  money  last  winter  was  made  in 
the  Butte  properties  and  those  in  Utah  and 
Nevada.  I  crossed  the'  Atlantic  in  the 
spring  with  a  Duluth  man  who  was  ffaag 
abroad  for  a  holiday  after  having  taken 
$60,000  in  a  few  weeks'  .time  out  of  .North 
Butte  stocks.  He  had  reached  the  shady 
side  of  life.  His  only  remaining  asset  \ns 
his  friendship  with  Thomas  F.  Cole,  die 
North  Butte  promoter.  There  were  impor- 
tant developments  underway,  and  Cole  gave  ' 
his  friend  the  neivs  and  indorsed  his  note. 
Dozens  of  other  quick  fortunes  were  made 
in  this  little  boom  with  the  Northwest,  Pitts- 
burg and  New  York  getting  the  most  of 
them.  l"he  Heinze  interests  sold  out  to  the 
Amalgamated  at  about  the-  same  time,  it 
large  profits. 

It  "ill  require  many  years  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of 
copper  shares  as  an  investment.  ■  No- douiit 
they  are  risky.  They  have  to  foilow  the 
usual  trade  c>'cles  of  uplift  and  deprcMian 
and  there  is  always  the  unknown  quantity 
of  the  attitude  of  the  largest  producers  to- 
ward the  market.  By  raising  the  price  of 
topper  metal  one  cent  a  pound  the  Amalga- 
mated, whose  subsidiary  corap.inics  yield  aM,- 
000,000  pounds  a  year,  earns  iV,  per  cent. 
more  on  its  capital  stock.  The  seven-cent  ad- 
vance in  the  past  few  years  is  suffidcnt  to  pay 
12  per  cent,  on  its  $155,000,000.  There  is  a 
tremendous  leverage  here  which  the  smaller 
priKlucers  and  the  investor  in  their  prop- 
erties have  to  consider.  Again,  the  risk  of 
copper  shares  is  that  attaching  to  all  mining 
securities,  One  never  knows  with  certain^ 
when  the  vein  of  ore  is  to  cease.  Year  by 
year  investors  in  some  of  the  well-known 
producers  have  to  charge  off  a  certain  per- 
centage from  income  against  the  final  days 
of  exhaustion. 

As  for  the  demand  for  copper,  it  will  at; 
crease  one  hundred  fold  from  generatiiMi  to 
generation.  Copper  will  always  be  aoiMB- 
miidltj'  with  a  market  tn  any  quarter  of  die 
globe.  To-day  the  chief  concern  of  the 
consumer  is  to  get  the  metal,  regardless 
of  price.  He  is  face  to  face  with  a  cofqicr 
famine. 


MEXICO'S  FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT. 

BY  AUSTIN  C.  BRADY. 


'  I  'HE  Mexican  Republic  is  approaching  a 
^  political  crisis.  Porfirio  Diaz  the 
architect  and  builder  of  modern  Mexico  will 
soon  close  his  remarkable  account  with  the 
nation,  and  the  reins  of  government  wil! 
pass  to  the  hands  of  another.  The  momen 
tous  day  has  been  anticipated  by  the  creation 
of  a  Vice- Presidency  and  t^e  selection  of 
Ramon  Corral,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  fill  it.  On  December  I,  1904,  Diaz  and 
Corral  were  inaugurated  for  terms  of  six 
years  each.  At  the  end  of  the  six  years,  if 
not  before,  Corral,  according  to  present 
plans,  will  succeed  Diaz  as  President  of 
Mexico.  If  Diaz  lives  until  the  end  of  his 
present  term  he  will  be  eighty  years  of  age. 

AFTER  DIAZ WHAT? 

What  will  follow  the  passing  of  Diaz  can- 
not be  foretold  at  the  present  time.  His  rule 
has  been  absolute  and  prolonged,  and,  in 
view  of  his  extraordinary  genius  and  capacity 
for  government,  it  is  possible  that  Mexico 
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may  not  see  his  equal  in  future  years.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  Mexico,  generally,  do 
not  anticipate  trouble,  believing  that  the  po- 
litical organization  built  up  by  Diaz,  and  the 
Institutions  he  has  established,  will  endure. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  coming 
crisis  will  be  watched  with  greater  anxiety 
outside  of  Mexico,  particularly  In  the  United 
States.  Should  the  contending  factions 
which  Diaz  has  reconciled  and  bound  to- 
gether break  apart  after  he  ceases  to  domi- 
nate the  country,  with  the  result  of  civil 
strife,  hundreds  of  millions  of  American  cap- 
ital, a  great  volume  of  American  trade,  and 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  citizens 
would  be  jeopardized.  In  speculating  orf  the 
possibility  of  internal  disorder  in  Mexico,  the 
feature  to  be  considered  primarily  Is  Mexico's 
fighting  machine.  In  the  event  of  revolu- 
tion, what  means  would  the  established  gov- 
ernment have  for  combating  opposition  and 
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reraimng  power?  If  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  should  ever  come  to  such  a  misunder- 
standing as  would  result  in  war,  what  armed 
force  would  we  have  to  reckon  with? 

AN    EFFECTIVE  ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  Porfirio 
Diaz  has  been  enforcing  peace  in  Mexico  he 
has  been  preparing  for  war.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  railroad  construction,  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufac- 
turing, the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  the  question  of  na- 
tional defense  has  not  been  forgotten.  Start- 
ing with  the  disorganized  troops  that  placed 
him  in  power  in  1876,  and  those  that  op- 
posed them,  he  has  built  up  an  army  of 
27,000  men,- — an  army  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
well  equipped,  and  well  officered, — and  has 
perfected  arrangements  quickly  to  increase 
the  fighting  force  to  at  least  60,000  in  case 
of  war.  Crediting  the  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  fourteen  millions,  Mexico  now  has 
a  soldier  to  every  519  inhabitants,  and  within 
a  short  time  following  a  declaration  of  war 
against  a  foreign  foe  the  ratio  could  be 
changed  to  one  to  ever>-  233, 

At  the  present  time  the  armed  men  of 
Mexico  are  not  confined  to  the  regular  army. 
In  fact,  those  constantly  carrying  arms  and 
possessing  knowledge  of  military  organiza- 
tion and  discipline,  outside  the  army,  almost 
equal  in  number  the  regular  troops.  They 
form  what  is  Unoun  as  the  First  Army  Re- 


serve, and  include  state  police 
the  Rurales,  the  Fiscal  Guards 
lice  of  the  various  cities,  in  : 
men.  In  the  event  of  war  the  forces 
posing  the  First  Army  Reserve  would  i» 
immediately  mobilized,  and,  in  addition,  the 
regular  army  would  bc"  placed  on  the  *i»i 
footing  provided  by  the  military  law  of  iIk 
republic.  TTiis  law  requires  an  incFfW  of 
33  per  cent,  in  infantry  and  artillery.  aOl « 
per  cent,  in  cavalry. 

DISCIPUNED   RESERVES. 

The  Rurales  of  Mexico,  nhose  imHonni 
correspond  to  the  typical  riding  costimtt  U 
the  country,  constitute  one  of  the  WOlU'i 
most  picturesque  cavalry  bodies.  TTl^  itt 
splendid  horsemen,  expert  in  the  use  (B  the 
carbine  and  pistol,  and  are  the  best  p*iJ 
fighting  men  in  the  service  of  the  Mexkin 
Government.  They  number  3,500.  Tht 
Rurales  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  patrol  the  mow 
inaccessible  highways  and  mountain  traik 
The  Fiscal  Guards,  numbering  1,000 
mounted  men,  are  connected  with  the  custom 
houses  of  the  republic.  The  police  of  the 
various  states  are  divided  into  infantry  ind 
cavalry  forces,  and  arc  armed,  respectivelv, 
with  rifles  and  with  carbines  and  sabers. 
Their  arms  at  the  present  time  are  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  regular  army.  The 
police  of  the  principal  Mexican  cities  are 
drilled  in  accordance  with  military  require- 
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ments,  and  could  be  transformed  into  disci- 
plined soldiers  on  short  notice. 

ARMS   FOR    I00/300  MEN. 

The  present  military  law  of  Mexico,  which 
was  promulgated  in  1900  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  anny,  specifies  that  a  Second 
Army  Reserve  shall  be  formed  by  militia 
organized  by  the  various  states  of  the  union. 
However,  up  to  this  time,  not  a  single  Mex- 
ican state  has  made  a  move  in  the  di 
of  militia  organization.  But  at 
of  the  government,  many  thousands  of  Mex- 
ican boys  are  now  receiving  daily  instruction 
in  military  tactics  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  republic,  and  are  being  thereby  fitted,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  for  future  military  ser- 
vice; In  this  connection  it  must  be  stated 
that  in  case  of  war  with  a  foreign  power 
there  would  be  no  scarcity  of  volunteer 
tTOopi  in  Mexico.  The  best  mep  of  the 
country  would  gladly  enter  the  ranks,  for 
the  Mexican  of  die  better  class  is  by  no 
means  lacking  in  patriotism  and  bravery,  and 
the  strength  of  the  fighting  force  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  arms  that  could  be  pro- 
vided by  rfie  government.  To-day,  in  the 
national  arsenal  inthe  City  of  Mexico,  there 
are  rifles,  carbines,  and  sabers  sufficient  for  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  and  before  the  end  of 
tb(  aviX  fire  years,  if  present  plans  are  car- 


ried out,  the  reserve  equipment  will  be  dou- 
bled. It  will  then  include  a  great  amount 
of  artilleQ',  as  well  as  arms  for  infantry  and 
cavalry. 


Germany  and  France  have  supplied  the 
models  for  Mexico  in  the  construction  of  its 

standing  army.  Mexican  officers  have  served 
as  attaches  to  German  and  French  staffs,  and 
the  knowledge  they  have  gained  has  been 
used  to  advantage  in  the  southern  republic. 
The  lessons  in  tactics  taught  the  Mexican 
soldiers  are  translations,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
those  studied  by  the  soldiers  of  Germany.  In 
uniform  and  equipment  the  Mexican  soldiers 
resemble  the  fighting  men  of  both  France  and 
Germany.  Some  of  the  Mexican  army  reg- 
ulations correspond  to  those  of  Spain,  and 
others  have  been  borrowed  from  Germany 
and  France.  The  latest  German  feature 
proposed  for  the  Mexican  army  is  physical- 
culture  training.  It  is  planned  to  secure 
physical  directors  from  the  German  army. 

THE   ARMY   AS  A  RErORMATORY. 

In  Mexico  military  service  is  obligatory, 
a  law  making  it  so  having  been  published 
in  1898.  However,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
fact  has  no  significance  to  the  law-abiding 
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and  occupied  citizen.     The  regular  soldier   Chsmond    gun    is    the    invention 

of   Mexico   is   the   Mexican   of  the   lower   Manuel  Mondragon,  of  the   ~  ~ 

class.    In  the  majority  of  cases  his  enlistment   and  is  built  in  the  Saint  Chamond 

is  not  voluntary,  and  is  the  result  of  a  mis-   tory  in  France.     The  Schnci 

demeanor.    There  are  but  few  volunteers  in    non  are  the  product  of  the  Creusot  facWrv, 

the  army  of  Mexico,  and  the  peace  officers   and  hydro-pneumatic  breech  closing  fonni  i 

supply   the   majority   of   the   men   enlisted,   particular  feature  of  their  construction.    In 

When   soldiers  are   needed   they  are  taken   addition  to  field  and  mountain  pieces,  ibcrr 

from  the  ranks  of  those  who  persist  in  break-   are  a  number  of  rapid-£rc  guns. 

ing  police  regulations,  either  by  intemperance       Once  each  month  there  is  a  lone  practin 

or  the  commission  of  minor  criminal  offenses,    march,  and  several  times  each   month  din; 

are  target-shooting  > 
tournaments.  The  in- 
fantr^^'  practice  «ith  | 
the  rifie  up  to  i^ooo 
meten,  or  3,380  fat, 
and  the  cavaliy  md 
artillery  practice  v\A 
the  carbine  up  to  800 
meters,  or  3,624  ^"^ 
The  range  of  tht 
Mauser  equipment  ii 
1,800  meters,  or  5,905 
feet.  Mexican  officen 
estimate  that  40  per 
cent,  of  the  Mexican 
soldiers  are  excellent 
markspien. 

For  military  pur- 
The  term  of  enlistment  is  five  years,  and  the  poses  Mexico  is  divided  into  ten  zones, 
human  transformation  usually  accomplished  or  districts,  with  three  comandancuu  niUi- 
is  one  of  the  really  commendable  features  of  lares,  or  independent  military  commands, 
the  Mexican  army.  The  men  leave  the  ser-  One  comandancia  is  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
vice  possessing  wholesome  respect  for  law  and  ico,  and  includes  all  troops  in  the  Fed- 
order,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  much  eral  District,  The  Federal  District  of 
better  education.  Schools  are  maintained  in  Mexico  corresponds  to  our  own  District  of 
connection  with  all  barracks,  and  the  en-  Columbia,  including  the  national  capital  and 
listed  men  are  Instructed  in  reading,  writing  suburbs.  Six  battalions  of  infantry,  thrte 
and  mathematics.  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the  entire  artiUeiy' 

_  .„  force  are  quartered  in  the  Federal  Distria 
QUA«TBI..N<.  OF  THE  ^^,  Qulf  port  of  V.,.  Cn..  U  undn  infc- 
pendent  military  command,  at  is  the  Pacific 
The  27,000  officers  and  men  of  the  regu-  port  of  Acapulco.  At  the  headquaiten  of 
lar  army  are  divided  to  form  twenty-eight  each  of  the  ten  military  zones  larp  bodks 
battalions  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  sap-  of  troops  are  quartered,  dnd  smaller  bodk* 
pers  and  miners,  fourteen  regiments  of  cav-  are  stationed  at  convenient  places  within  ^ 
alrj',  and  twenty  batteries  of  artillery.  The  zone's  boundaries, 
in^ntry  are  armed  with  Mauser  rifles  of  the 
Spanish  model,  manufactured  in  Germany. 
The  arms  of  the  cavalry  i;onsist  of  Mauser  Contrary  to  the  impression  naturallr  W- 
carbines,  of  the  same  model  as  the  rifles,  and  suiting  from  the  lack  of  volunteers  in'  Ae 
sabers  manufactured  after  a  French  model  in  army  of  Mexico,  the  life  of  the  tAjaofML 
the  national  arms  factory  in  the  City  of  Mex-  soldier  is  not  hard.  The  government  pio- 
ico.  The  artillerymen  also  carry  Mauser  vides  him  suitable  clothing,  substantial  faod. 
carbines.  The  guns  of  the  artillery  consist  and  comfortable  quarters.  His  healA  is 
principally  of  Bange,  Schneider-Canet,  and  looked  after  by  competent  physidans  attached 
Mon  dragon -Saint  Chamond  patterns,  all  of  to  each  battalion  and  regiment,  and  military 
French  manufacture.    T^e  Mondragon-Saint  hospitals,  conducted   on  modem   lines,  are 
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led  for  his  benefit  in  fourteen  cities 
of  the  republic.  In  the  infantry  he  receives 
35  cents,  Mexican  currency,  a  day,  and  in 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  44  cents  a  day. 

The  Mexican  army,  at  the  present  time, 
includes  3i259  commissioned  officers.  The 
ranking  officers  of  the  army  are  the  generals 
of  division.  The  second  in  ranit  are  the 
generals  of  brigade,  and  the,  third  the  briga- 
dier-generals. The  other  commissions  arc 
those  of  colonel,  lieutenant<olonel,  majot, 
first  and  second  captain,  and  first  and  second 
lieutenant.  Eight  generals  of  division,  fifty- 
four  generals  of  brigade,  and  forty-seven 
brigadier-generals  arc  in  active  service.  The 
pay  of  a  general  of  division  in  active  service 
is  $16.44,  Mexican  currency,  a  day,  and  that 
of  a  genera]  of  brigade  and  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral is  $12.33  daily.  A  colonel  of  infantry 
receives  $7  a  day;  lieutenant-colonel,  $4.80; 
major,  $4.25;   first  captain,   $3.20;  second 


captain,  $2.90;  first  lieutenant,  $2.55,  and 
second  lieutenant,  $2.35.  The  pay  in  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  is  somewhat  higher,  A 
colonel  of  cavalry  or  artillery  receives  $7.60 
daily;  Heu  tenant-colonel,  $5.12;  major, 
$4.45;  first  captain,  $3.65;  second  captain, 
$3.15;  first  lieutenant,  $2.65,  and  second 
lieutenant,  $2.4.5. 

THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  CHAPULTEPEC. 

About  one-third  of  the  present  officers  of 
the  Mexican  army  arc  graduates  of  the  Cha- 
pultepec  Military  Academy,  the  "  West 
Point"  of  Mexico.  The  remaining  officers  are 
veterans  of  past  campaigns  and  men  who 
have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The  Mexican 
Military  Academy  was  established  in  Vera  ■ 
Cruz  in  1824,  soon  after  the  independence  of 
Mexico  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
several  years  later  it  was  moved  to  the  Mex- 
ican capital.    Trom  the  time  of  its  establish- 
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during  the  follnring 
seven  years  lerve  in 
the  army.  At  the  end 
of  their  obh'gatoir 
tenns  of  service  the 
officers  have  the  op- 
tion of  cond'nuin|r  in 
the  anny  or  ietinn|: 
to  private  life;  In  die 
event  of  war  all  re- 
tired Chspultepec 
graduates  would  be 
required  to  repoR  it 
once  for  service; 

Because  of  the  large 
percentage  of  techni- 
cal officers  graduaieJ 
from  the  Chapultrpr: 
Acad  em)',  the  Mexi- 
can Government  soire 
time  ago  decided  to  tv 
tablish   a  supplement- 

ment  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Diaz  admin-  ary  school  for  the  education  of  tacticians  ex- 
istration  the  career  of  the  military  academy  clusively,  and  the  new  institution  was  inaugu- 
was  brolcen,  due  to  internal  strife,  war  with  rated  in  February,  1905.  It  is  known  as  the 
the  United  States,  European  intervention,  Escuela  Militarde  Aspirantes.anAis^t\a.Ki 
and  the  Maximilian  empire.  Under  the  in  Tlalpam,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Mcxica 
Diaz  administration  the  closest  attention  has  Only  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  grad- 
been  paid  to  military  education,  with  the  uatcd,  but  after  a  year  of  ecrvicc  in  the 
result  that  the  affairs  of  the  academy  have  regular  army  the  graduates  will  be  eligible 
been  reorganized  and  modernized.  The  for  commissions.  In  the  necessity  for  the 
curriculum  now  includes  the  English,  establishment  of  the  new  school  is  found 
French,  and  German  languages.  It  is  a  fact  proof  of  the  intelligence  and  applicatioa  of 
that  the  Chapultepec  Academy  is  now  recog-  the  young  men  who  enter  Chapultepcc 
nized  as  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the 
world's  foremost  military  schools. 

Many  of  the  Chapultepec  students  are  The  President  of  Mexico  is  the  head  of 
members  of  the  prominent  families  of  Mex-  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  Mexican  Min- 
ico.  On  an  average, 
forty  officers  are  grad- 
uated annually,  every 
graduate  leaving  the 
academy  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 
Students  who  fail  to 
make  the  grades  re- 
quired by  the  techni- 
cal branches  of  the 
service  are  graduated, 
at  the  end  of  three 
years,  as  tactical  offi- 
cers, and  are  obliged 
to  serve  four  years  in 
the  regular  army. 
Students  who  make 
the  technical  grades 
continue  their  studies 
for   seven   years,   and  tua  PKESiDstinAL  guakds  in  the  foust  of  CHAPULixnc 


F  ARMY  AND  NAW. 


MEXICO'S  FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT. 


ister  of  War  is  also  Minister  of  Marine.  In 
the  administration  of  army  aflairs  the  Min- 
ister of  War  is  assisted  by  a  general  staff, 
composed  of  the  generals  of  division  and 
brigade  in  active  service ;  a  superior  war 
board  of  five  generals,  and  a  corps  of  techni- 
cal officers.  The  present  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine  is  Gen.  Manuel  Gonzalez  Cosio, 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Reform  and  of 
the  French  intervention,  and  who  previously 
served  in  the  Diaz  cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Communications  and  Minister  of  Fomenio, 
or  Promotion,  He  succeeded  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco Z.  Mena  in  March,  1905.  The  ablesi 
War  Minister  of  the  Diaz  administration 
\*as  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes,  who  is  now 
ing  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon. 
He  held  the  position  from  early  in  1900  to 
the  end  of  190a,  and  during  that  time 
augurated  many  important  army  reforms  and 
increased  the  pay  of  officers  and  men.  Much 
credit  is  due  him  for  the  present  efficiency  of 
the  Mexican  army.  General  Reyes  resipied 
the  portfolio  of  war  and  marine  as  the  result 
of  political  differences  with  Jose  Ives  Liman- 
tour,  the  Me.xican  Minister  of  Finance. 
During    his    term    in    the    cabinet    he    was 


GEN.    BERNARDO    REYES. 

(Ulobtw  d  Wmr  nai  Marine.   l!>i)(M0O2,  whi>  illd 
mocti  to  tociWM  tbe  efflclenrj'   o(   lh«   Meslcau 


MANUEL   OONZALEZ   COsiO. 

8  UinlBier  ot  War  and  Mnrlne.) 

looked  upon  as  a  probable  successor  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz. 

MEXICO     MANUFACTURES     HER     OWN     WAR 
SUPPLIES. 

In  building  up  Mexico's  fighting  machine 
it  has  been  the  idea  of  President  Diaz  to 
render  the  country  eventually  independent  of 
other  nations  in  the  matter  of  military  sup- 
plies. To  this. end  the  national  arms  fac- 
tory, the  national  foundry,  and  the  national 
powder  works  have  been  established  in  the 
Federal  District..  For  some  time  the  govern- 
ment has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sabers,  cartridges,  projectiles,  and  black 
powder,  and .  in  the  repair  of  cannon  and 
portable  arms,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
manufacture  rifles  and  carbines.  Machinery 
tor  this  work  was  recently  installed  in  the 
national  arms  factory.  The  government  hai 
also  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 
less povviier,  and  will  use  it  in  future  in  the 
preparation  of  cartridges. 

DEVELOE'INfi    COAST    DEFENSE    AND    NAVY. 

Me.xico  now  possesses  practically  no  means 

of  defending  its  coasts,  having  neither  fortifi- 
cations nor  a  navy.  The  only  modern  coast 
defense  guns  arc  in  the  San  Juan  dc  Ulua 
Fortress   in  Vera  Cruz   Harbor,   and   four 
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gunboats  constitute  the  only  modem  war  ves- 
sels. Two  oi  the  four  gunboats,  the  Fera 
Cruz  and  the  Tampico,  were  built  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  about  three  years  ago,  and  have  a 
displacement  of  i  ,000  tons  each  and  a  speed . 
of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  Each  gunboat  car- 
ries two  4-inch,  quick-finrig  Bethlehem  guns, 
and  six  57-millimeter,  semi-automatic,  quick- 
firing  guns.  The  Bra'.'o  and  the  Morelos, 
gunboats  of  1,210  tons  displacement  and  a 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  were  built  at 
Genoa,  Italy,  and  were  delivered  last  year. 
Their  armament  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico.  Tl;e  remainder  of  the 
Mexican  navy  consists  of  two  training  ships, 
a  gunboat  of  450  tons  displacement,  and  sev- 
eral small  vessels  of  antiquated  pattern  and 
armament.  A  naval  academy,  inaugurated 
in  July,  1897,  is  maintained  in  a  modem 
building  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  there 
young  Mexicans  are  trained  for  naval  ser- 
vice. About  sixty  students  are  now  in  at- 
tendance. If  Mexico  continues  to  enjoy 
peace,  and  the  plans  of  President  Diaz  arc 
followed  by  his  successor,  every  port  of  im- 
portance along  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  republic  will  be  strongly  fortified,  and 
additional  war  vessels  will  be  purchased. 


In  the  mind  of  the  average  dtizen  of  die 

United  States  there  exists  contempt  for  Ac 
fighting  man  of  Latin-America,  iri'opeciiie 
of  country.  The  cartoonist  has  pictured  hm 
as  half  wild,  half  starved,  half  naked,  and 
ridiculously  armed,  and  the  cartoonbt'i  cnc- 
tion  has  been  generally  accepted  as  trulp  np- 
resencative.  It  is  time  for  opinioi  to  change 
in  regard  to  the  soldier  of  Mexico.  He  tl 
to-day,  by  reason  of  military  training  and 
modern  equipment,  far  superior  to  the  fight* 
ing  man  who  opposed  the  American  forcet 
in  1846-47,  who  destroyed  Maximilitn'i 
dream  of  empire,  and  who  made  modcta 
Mexico  possible  by  placing  Porfirio  Diaz  in 
power.  Hy  nature  he  is  a  fatalist,  and  ai 
such  is  not  afraid  to  face  danger  and -take 
the  most  desperate  chances.  With  the  pref- 
ent  army  at  its  command,  the  established 
government  of  Mexico  is  in  position  quickly 
to  quell  any  possible  internal  disorder.  Aug- 
mented by  the  thousands  of  volunteers  that 
the  government  is  now  able  to  equip,  the 
army  of  Mexico  would  present  to  an  invad< 
Ing  foe  a  truly  formidable  force. 


ION.    EUHU   ROOT  AND   PROMINENT  BRAZILIANS   IN    FRONT 

(Tbe  three  central  Bkutci,  rending  from  tbe  leCt.  are  Ba 
or  BrBill ;  Secretary  Boot  Bad  SpDbor  Joaqulm  Nabuco,  Dn 
tel;  tieblDd  Beeretarj  Boot  ataada  Mr.  Grlacom,  Ametlcan  a 
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SECRETARY  ROOT  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN. 


fJISTORY  has  bwn  made  by  Elihu 
Root,  Secretary  of  State,  whose  visit 
to  the  republics  of  South  America  has  re- 
cently been  completed.  The  trip  was  re- 
markable because  unlike  anything  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  occurred.  No  man  of  his 
prominence  or  official  rank  has  sought  the 
men  who  rule  these  nations  in  their  capitals 
and  endeavored  to  impress  them  with  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  a  sincere 
friendship  for  them  and  a  desire  only  for 
their  welfare  and  prosperity.  To  establish 
confidence  where  distrust  existed,  to  give  as- 
surances that  we  have  pride  in  their  inde- 
pendence and  power,  to  convince  them  that 
the  United  States  seeks  neither  dominion  nor 
tcrritoiy  but  only  the  advancement  of  these 
countries,  wu  the  mission  of  Secretary  Root, 


How  far  he  has  succeeded  time  alone  will 
demonstrate,  but  that  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  his  tour  there  is  no 
question.  He  did  not  expect  to  obtain  from 
South  American  statesmen  promises  that  all 
he  sought  would  at  once  be  performed.  But 
he  did  expect,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  South  America  to-day  has  a 
better  conception  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  those  nations  dian  be- 
fore. Prejudices  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
last  half-century  are  not  easily  eradicated. 
Illusions  as  to  the  desire  of  this  republic  to 
be  the  overlord  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
cannot  be  banished  in  a  day.  The  bad  im- 
pression created  by  the  revolutionary  pro- 
motor,  the  freebooter  and  claim  collector, 
lingers  among  the  people  and  years  of  decent 
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international  intercourse  and  fair  dealing  do  While  he  attended  only  one  meeting  of  ihe 
not  at  once  change  the  condition.  Europe,  congress,  and  that  an,  extraordinary  session 
through  her  official  and  commercial  repre-  called  to  meet  him  and  hear  his  spenA, 
sentatives,  has  encouraged  the  distrust  South  nevertheless  he  directed  the  course  of  the 
America  feels  toward  us  and  little  has  been  American  delegates,  and  [he  policies  which 
done  by  the  United  States,  either  officially  he  formulated  were  carriej  out-  These  poti- 
or ■  otherwise,  to  establish  our  nation  and  cies  were  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  upon  a  better  basis  with  our  southern  United  States,  but  manifestly  so  beneficial  lo 
neighbors.  the  southern  reptiblics  that  their  representa- 

Secretary  Root,  soon  after  coming  to  the  tives  were  wilting  to  accept  them. 
State  Department,  began  a  study  of  South-  But  it  was  not  only  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  politics  and  the  commercial  con-  Pan-American  Conference  that  Secretary 
ditions.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  ascer-  Root  was  successful  in  his  mission.  By  vis- 
tain  that  the  United  States  was  far  behind  iting  other  countries,  by  meeting  the  men 
European  nations  in  the  race  for  trade  with  who  ruled  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
the  SQUth-American  nations,  and  tW  the  Peru,  in  their  capitals,  and  by  giving  them 
efforts  of  cur  people  to  secure  the  commercial  the  personal  assurances  he  had  extended  co  ' 
advantages  which  were  our  natural  ri^t  the  representatives  of  all  the  countries  at  the 
had  been  unavailing.  He  learned  that  a  conference,  he  created  a  favoiable ■  impfMw'w 
feeling  of  bitter  resentment  existed  among  and  left  with  them  a  better  opinion  of  our 
those  people  caused  by  an  impression  that  the  nation  than  they  had  entertained  previously. 
northern  republic  and  the  people  of  the  The  Secretary  was  received  as  an  ambassa- 
United  States  assumed  a  superiority  over  dor  extraordinary.  He  was  given  the  salute 
their  neighbors  of  less  importance.  He  well  of  such  rank,  19  guns  instead  of  17.  which 
knew  what  «'as  the  true  state  of  the  case,  is  the  salute  of  a  cidjinet  officer.  He  was 
He  knew  that  the  United  States  as  a  nation  officially  recognized  as  the  representative  of 
had  no  desire  to  conquer  the  territory  of  the  the  United  States  and  the  President's  special 
smaller  nations  nor  to  assume  to  direct  their  ambassador  to  the  South  American  states. 
affairs.  1'he  official  utterances  of  our  poll-  That  his  visit  under  such  conditions  could 
cy  were  understood  by  some  of  their  states-  be  other  than  productive  of  the  best  results 
men.  The  representatives  of  South-Ameri-  there  can  be  no  doubt  ■ 
can  republics  in  Washington  knew  that  no  In  making  a  study  of  the  relations  be- 
ulterior  motive  lurked  in  the  strict  enforce-  tween  the  United  States  and  South  America 
ment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  any  Secretary  Root  found  several  important  hoL 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  any  of  the  The  United  States  had  ceased  to  be  a  dcbtt* 
southern  countries  was  in  accord  with  our  nadon,  borrowing  from  Europe  to  cany  on 
policy  to  maintain  independence  for  all  the  great  industrial  enterprises.  It  had  rtaoKd 
American  nations.  To  convince  the  South-  the  stage  of  a  creditor  nation  and  the  vaM 
American  nations  of  the  disinterested  policy  capital  of  the  country  was  seeking  a  safe  and 
of  the  United  States  Secretary  Root  made  an  profitable  investment  outside  of  this  oooilCiy. 
official  tour.  carr>-ing  with  him  the  best  This  capital,  turning  to  South  Amvka,  the 
wishes  of  the  President  and  authority  to  greatest  undeveloped  field  in  the  worid,  a 
speak  fur  this  great  nation.  He  went  in  an  region  of  wonderful  resources  whidi  have 
American  warship  in  order  to  emphasize  his  lain  dormant  since  the  discovery  of  America, 
official  position,  and  every  utterance  was  found  that  the  field  was  being  occupied  bf 
meant  to  be  an  official  declaration  of  the  the  creditor  nations  of  Europe.  Eun)|iean 
United  States.  brains,  energy,  enterprise,  and  tnon^  were 

Secretary  Root  chose  the  meeting  of  the  flowing  into  channels  which  could  well  be 
Pan-American  Conference  as  an  objective  filled  with  the  surplus  of  America  in  thoK 
point  and  it  uas  there  that  he  made  his  commodities.  But  the  United  States  was 
speech  of  amity  and  good  will.  There  he  checked  at  the  threshold  by  the  sentiment  of 
met  the  ablest  representatives  of  all  the  South-  distrust  that  was  the  growth  of  yean  and  as- 
American  states  and  to  them  he  delivered  his  sociation. 

message.     For  months  before  the  assembling        The  South  Americans  had  gained  their  im- 

of  this  congress  Secretary  Root  labored   to  pressions    of    the    United    States    from    the 

shape    its    proceedings    in    the    direction    of  class  of  adventurers  who  visited  those  lands. 

bringing  about   a  better  understanding  be-  These  consisted  largely  of  men  whose  At- 

tween  the  United  States  and  South  America,  sire  was  exploitation,  who  loudly  pro  '  ~ 
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their  citizenship  in   the  preat  northern    re-  men  of  standini:  and  in  the  reputable  press  of  ■ 

public  and  invoked  its  [Protection  to  save  and  this  country,    that    the    flag  of    the    United 

sustain  themselves  in  their  shady  or  nefarious  States  should  float  over  one  nation  from  the 

methods.     They  convinced  th.;  South  Ameri-  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn      i^ll   this  has 

cans  that  the  only  interest  which  the  United  fostered  the  natural  jealousy  i\hich  the  Meak 

States  h^d.in  them  was  greed.     Too  often  has  of  the  strong.     Nations  which  could  not 

there  tunre  been  jingo  utterances  from  states-  maintain  their  independence  a  year  without 
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the  support  the  United  States  gives  them 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
are  naturally  irritated  because  thej-  arc  thus 
given  a  helping  hand. 

During;  his  tour  Secretary  Root,  having 
in  mind  all  these  conditions,  took  particular 
pains  to  allay  this  feeling,  and  to  make  these 
weaker  countries  aware  that  the  United 
States  Government  regarded  their  national 
integrity  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  re- 
publican governments  which  is  the  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  its  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity. 

In  the  light  of  histor}'  it  may  seem  strange 
to  those  people  that  the  United  States  does 
not  seek  territorial  aggrandizement.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  stron;:  nations  from  time 
immemorial  to  add  to  their  territorial  pos- 
sessions. I'he  map  of  Europe  has  been 
changed  according  to  the  development  and 
strength  of  different  nation:;.  During  the 
first  centurj'  of  our  existence  the  United 
States  acquired  Louisiana,  the  Floridas,  Tex- 
as, California,  Oregon,  and  Alaska.  A 
large  part  of  this  territory  came  by  purchase, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  by  conquest.  For 
years  we  have  been  seeking  coaling  stations 
and  strongholds  beyond  our  frontier.  ■  As  a 


result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Hawaii,  Pofto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  were  maile  vAjca 
to  the  United  States  and  Cuba  practkiUf 
passed  under  our  control.  It  is  no  mall 
wonder  that  the  nations  of  South  America, 
torn  from  their  birth  by  revolution  and  di^ 
sension,  often  fomented  by  adventurous  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic,  should  look  widi  dis- 
trust upon  all  our  professions  of  friendship 
and  really  believe  that  the  aim  of  the  Umtcd 
States  was  to  fly  its  flag  from  the  crest  ot 
the  Andes  over  the  whole  of  South  America. 
To  change  all  this  Secretary  Root  went 
to  South  America.  But  he  did  more:  To 
the  conference  of  American  states  he  pre- 
sented plans  which  were  intended  to,  and  do 
doubt  will,  bring  about  the  best  results  in  tht 
way  of  dispelling  distrust  and  ccmentinE  tbc 
nations  of  America  in  a  common  interest 
Chief  among  his  plans  is  one  to  strengtben 
and  improve  the  Bureau  of  American  Rqmb- 
lics,  located  in  Washington,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived pledges  from  South  Amerioui  states- 
men which  guarantee  support  in  making  it 
an  agency  for  increasing  the  commerctil  ia- 
terests  of  the  several  countries,  and  a  diplo- 
matic exchange  where  many  negotiations  of 
mutual  beneAt  may  be  conducted   and  the 
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(The  rear  lip*,  reading  from  the  left-  Mr.  Maltby,  engineer;  Lieutenant  Palmer,  U.  8.  N. :  Ron.  Joaeph 
Lee.  minister  to  Ecuador:  MIbb  Itoot.  Mr.  E.  W.  Boot,  and  W,  P.  HanJs.  In  the  front  line:  Mr.  Arnold 
ShaDhltn.  consul -general  at  Panama:  Mrs,  Maltby,  Mrs.  Stevens.  Secretary  Root.  Master  Jean  SteTsns,  Mrs. 
Roal,  John  F.  StcTena.  fblef  engineer:  Hon.  Cbarles  E.  Magoon.  at  the  time  GoTcrnor  of  th<  Canal  Zone 
and  mlnlaler  to  Panama,  and  Hon.  John  Barrett,  mtnlater  to  Colombia.) 


general  welfare  of  the  several 
■noted. 

Secretaty  Root's  proposition  that  force 
should  not  be  used  to  collect  debts  received 
a  ready  and  hearty  response  from  the  South 
American  nations.  Secretary  Root  holds 
that  money  lenders  should  deal  with  nations 
as  they  do  with  individuals  and  corporations; 
also,  that  nations  should  maintain  their  credit 
as  a  sacred  honor.  Force  Is  not  used  to  col- 
lect debts  in  the  ordinary  business  world. 
Men  with  capital  look  to  their  security  be- 
fore they  venture  their  funds.  They  should 
use  the  same  precaution  in  dealing  with  na* 
tions  and  in  making  their  investments  in  dis- 
tant lands.  A  nation  which  will  not  protect 
its  own  credit  and  which  is  not  stable  enough 
to  protect  the  property  of  all  persons  within 
its  borders  cannot  be  prosperous  and  must 
fail.  To  compel  such  nations  to  pay  their 
debts  by  force,  and  to  use  force  within  such 
nations  to  collect  claims,  means  that  they 
will  be  tbe  victims  of  disorder,  revolution. 


and  spoliation.  It  was  natural  that  the  best 
men  of  South  America  should  agree  with 
Secretary  Root  that  the  collection  of  debts 
and  claims  by  force  will  always  be  a  source 
of  discontent  and  unrest, 

THE    PROJECTED    PAN-AMERICAN    RAILWAY. 

No  question  connected  with  South  Amer- 
ica has  received  more  attention  from  Secre- 
tary Root  than  the  construction  of  the  In- 
tercontinental Railway.  This  project,  which 
is  now  under  way  and  which  it  is  hoped 
within  a  few  years  will  make  it  possible  to 
journey  from  the  United  States  to  Argen- 
tina and  Cliile  by  rail,  was  encouraged  by 
Secretary  Root  through  the  American  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-American  Conference.  He 
found  that  the  ablest  men  were  also  greatly 
interested  in  this  steel  highway.  Those  coun- 
tries where'  links  of  the  road  have  not  yet 
been  built  have  been  urged  to  complete  the 
system.  Of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the 
traffic    between    South    America    and    the 
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United   States  must  be  by  steamship,  and  temational  duputct  are  often  caused  bjr  sudi 

better  facilities  must  follow  the  development  incidents.    It  is  now  proposed  that  naturali- 

of  closer  commercial  relations,  but  the  pro-  zation  shsll  lapse  after  a  person  has  returned 

posed  railway  will  reach  regions  remote  from  to  his  native  countiy  and  resided   there  fot 

the  sea,  whose  unlimited  resources  have  been  two  yean. 

scarcely  explored.     Railroad  building  is  yet  A  recommendation  has  been   made  for  a 

in  its  infancy  in  South  America,  but  Secre-  better  understanding  of  commerce,  custmm, 

tary  Root  is  assured  that  the  men  who  are  and  commercial  relations.     Of  course  none 

building  up  that  continent  arc  alive  to  the  of  the  countries  are  expected  to  change  their 

importance    of    increased    railroad    facilities  tariff  laws,  or  to  modify  their  revenue  siv 

and  will  use  every  effort  to  promote  their  terns,  in  consequence  of  a  further  conference 

construction.  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  hoped  that  arrange- 

IMPROVED  SANITATION.  ""f  »■'"  ^  ."^f  "'''''',  ""'  """l!  \  ' 
better  system  of  excbaiice  of  commodities  Xff 
The  -conference  at  Rio  embodied  in  its  tween  all  the  countries.  In  this  same  con- 
resolutions  the  suggestions  which  were  pre-  nection  there  is  a  suggestion  that  information 
pared  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Root  shall  be  collected  relative  to  steamship  linn 
in  regard  to  sanitation  of  the  principd  cities  that  may  form  the  bails  of  contracts  between 
and  ports,  in  order  to  relieve  many  difficulties  countries  which  will  increase  commerce, 
arising  because  of  the  spread  of  contagious  Other  recommendations  which  were  cov- 
discascs  and  the  necessity  of  strict  quarantine  ered  in  the  program  approved  by  Secretarr 
regulations  during  portions  of  the  year,  Root  included  an  international  conference  of 
which  greatly  interrupt  commerce  and  com-  jurists  with  the  idea  of  formulating  a  mde 
munication.  The  interests  of  the  United  for  the  nations  of  America;  to  continue  in 
States  in  preventing  the  spread -of  tropical  force  the  pecuniary  claims  treaties ;  to  formu- 
diseases  from  ports  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  late  a  system  for  the  protection  of  patoits, 
all  southern  countries  have  been  enlarged  by  trademarks,  and  labels;  and  endorsing  tiw 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.    The  system  of  arbitration. 

southern  republics  recognize  the  great  good  Several  other  features  of  tlw  Rio  confer- 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  United  ence  had  the  hearty  endorsonent  of  Secre- 
States  in  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  tary  Root,  and  his  presence  during  the  mect- 
of  Cuba.  This  was  done  while  Mr.  Root  ing  gave  an  interest  to  it  that  would  have 
was  Secretary  of  War  and  was  made  a  part  been  otherwise  lacking.  His  speech  to  the 
of  the  Piatt  Amendment  embodied  in  Cuba's  delegates  was  one  of  the  important  events 
fundamental  law.  The  Rio  conference  readi-  of  the  meeting.  He  had  one  great  desire,  to 
ly  agreed  to  a  proposition  for  a  sanitary'  con-  impress  the  delegates  with  the  sinceri^  of  his 
vention  to  be  held  in  December,  1907,  where,  utterances,  and  there  was  every  evidence  from 
no  doubt,  international  regulations  will  be  the  demonstration  that  followed  and  the  ex- 
adopted  which  will  do  much  to  stop  the  pressions  of  the  delegates  afterward  that 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  thus  pre-  they  believed  u'hat  he  said  and  were  a>- 
vent  the  usual  irritating  and  business-de-  sured  that  he  spoke  for  his  countiy. 
.troying  r.gul.tiora  which  are  invoked  every  „,TI0naL  aMKTiOKS. 
summer,  not  only  \n  this  country,  but  m  other 

countries  of  America  as  well.  Mr.  Root  endeavored  to  impreii  mwn  die 
_  men  he  met  in  South  America  the  ercater 
OTHER  ..COMMENDATIONS.  p„,ibilifc  .here  were  for  them  in  pSSng 
The  conference  also  approved  Secretary  by  the  experience  of  successful  nations,  and 
Root's  recommendation  on  the  subject  of  that  great  good  could  be  accomplished  in  help- 
naturalization,  to  be  embodied  in  treaties,  ing  the  weaker  nations  by  pressure  from  the 
tvhich  »-ill  prevent  a  person  from  obtaining  more  advanced  nations.  No  nati<»,  be  oon- 
naturali^ation  in  one  countr)',  returning  to  tended,  can  become  rich  and  pro^tenus  witb- 
his  native  country  to  live,  and  exercising  his  out  helping  other  adjacent  nations,  because 
naturalized  rights  for  all  time.  In  many  the  rich  nations  will  buy  and  other  nations 
instances  a  man  obtains  naturalization  in  the  must  benefit  from  the  commerce^  Hf  en- 
United  States  and  returns  to  his  native  deavorcd  to  show  them  that  distuilied  and 
country  and  becomes  a  disturbing  element  unsettled  governments  were  a  distinot  draw- 
there,  and  when  trouble  arises  claims  pro-  back  to  progress.  Backwardness  fn  die 
tection  of  this  Government.    Disagreeable  in-  world's  progress  meant  isolation,  v^iidl  WM 
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a  most  dangerous  condition  for  any  nation. 
To  break  down  the  isolation  with  which 
some  nations  of  the  South  are  handicapped 
was  one  object  of  his  mission.  He  urged  the 
stronger  nations  to  help  the  weaker  and  to 
bring  about  a  general  advancement  and  up- 
building of  the  entire  continent.  He  desired 
to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the 
world's  good  opinion,  which  meant  as  much 
to  nations  as  to  people.  He  impressed  them 
with  the  fact  that  no  nation  can  go  far  in 
.idvancc  of  the  general  progress  of  the  world 
and  no  nation  can  maintain  its  existence  and 
intcErity  if  it  falls  far  behind.  Secretary 
Root's  suggestions  on  these  lines  met  with  a 
hearty  response  from  all  sections.  He  gave 
the  people  ne\v  thoughts  as  to  their  impor- 
tance and  destiny  which  were  received  with 
every  manifestation  of  approval. 

The  Secretary  found  that  the  people  of 
every  South  American  country  desired  to 
take  a  place  in  the  world  and  make  their  na- 
tional existence  noble  and  inspiring.  These 
people  were  proud  of  their  nationality  and 
still  more  proud  that  they  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  stage  of  constant  turmoil  and  revo- 
lution. The  integrity  of  their  national  char- 
acter was  as  dear  to  them  as  it  was  to  the 


most  advanced  nations  of  the  world.  The 
earnest  manner  in  which  the  people  heard  the 
Secretary's  words  and  the  good  will  which 
was  shown  him  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  United  States  convmced  him  of  the 
success  of  his  mission.  The  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  countrj'  to  succeed  as  nations  was 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  his 

Secretary  Root  knows  that  every  move- 
ment of  importance  is  of  slow  growth.  He 
is  especially  aware  that  international  reforms 
cannot  be  hvirried,  and  realizes  that  all  ne- 
gotiations with  our  southern  neighbors  must 
consume  much  time.  In  view  of  the  suspi- 
cion that  has  prevailed  and  the  fear  that 
our  efforts  for  closer  relations  had  an  ulterior 
object  and  meant  political  dominion  instead 
of  commerce,  efforts  heretofore  made  have 
halted  and  only  a  partial  advance  has  been 
effected.  The  Secretary  believes  that  he  has 
done  something  to  dispel  the  distrust  and 
that  he  has  convinced  most  of  the  people  he 
met  that  the  United  States  in  all  its  efforts 
toward  closer  relations  is  looking  solely  to 
the  material  welfare  of  the  whole  continent. 

He  did  not  advise  and  does  not  believe  in 
a  political  union  of  the  American  republics. 
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Hf  docs  not  think  it  would  be  benefidal,  even   American    republic^  .  1  Their   inteiests    are 
if  practicable,  and  he  is  Hrmly  of  the  opinion   much  the  same ;  an|:>fliey  are,  like  other  na- 
that  anything  appixKichin^  an  alliance  is  not   tions,  seeking  to  adfance  dieir  material  wd- 
to  be  amsidered   for  a  moment.     Further    fare  and  are  struggling  ivith  each  other  in 
than  this  there  is  no  necessit>-  for  such  an    the  commercial  world.     To  a  lesser  extent 
allinniT.     The  I'nited  States  has  no  desire   the  same  condition  prevaib  on  the  western 
tf>  assume  jurisdiction  or  ptnver  over  any  of  coast  between  Chile  and  Peru.    The  political 
the  American  anmtries.    C^ur  people  are  bet-   and  commercial  rivalry  of  these  countries  has 
tor  satistieil   to  have   them  work  out  their   caused  war.     As  a  consequence  Argentina 
destiny  in  their  own  way.     Their  govern-   and  Peru  are  rather  clo^y  allied  and  the 
nients  are  better  now  than  they  were  a  score   same  is  true  of  Brazil  and  Chile.     These 
ot  years  aj:\K     It  is  the  duty  of  the  United   alliances  may  be  traced  to  the  geographi- 
States  t\>  aid  in  the  work  of  pn^jiress  and  to   cal  positions  ef  the  countries,   because  die 
seek  such  international  arranprments  as  will   Andes  are  no  longer  the  barriers  they  weie 
be  of  n^aterial  benefit  to  the  nations  and  the   when  the  Spanish  colonies  fou^t  for  and 
IHHtple  ot  all  .America.  obtained  their  independence. 

IHM-ITIOAI    RIVAI.RIKS  ANO  ALLIANCES.  SEEKING   CLOSER  TRADE    RELATIONS. 

Stable  >:overnn\ents  in  all  the  South-Amer-       A  tour  of  South  America  was  not  neccs- 
ican  stales  air  creatly  desireil  by  Secretarj-   sar>'  to  convince  Secretary  Root  of  its  won- 
RiH»i.  and  he  was  picasetl  to  rtnd  that  such   derful  resources  and  possibiliries,  but  his  per- 
>ioveinn»enis    now    exist    amon):    the    most  sonal  observation  has  made  him  regard  them 
pioniinent    nations  ot   South   .Amerii^a   and   as  little  short  of  marvelous.    In  every  coun- 
that  otheis  that  luive  been  ^nnj:  thnuiirh  the    tr>-  there  is  opportunity.    It  is  in  reality  the 
thitH-ji  ot  disoidet  arr^leanunjr  the  advantage    land  of  to-morrow.    With  the  enterprise  and 
ot  internal  |H»avY  and  irvolutions  are  beaim-   energ>-  of  Americans,  with  governments  of 
inu  a  ihin^:  ot  the  |>ast.    iiovenunent^  which   stability-  and  honesty,  with  capital  and  intel- 
\an  maintain  themselves  and  can  jiive  their    ligence, — all  of  which  must  soon  find  a'plac^ 
\yf\\y\t  honesit  and  r\>ononuVal  administrations   in  this  vast  region,  Mr.  Root  believes  diere 
aie  uiowinji  in  iH»pular  favor.     l>isa>ntent   can  be  no  question  of  the  splendid  develop? 
iM  di^rtpiMranoji  and  in  its  pLuY  are  pn^peritv*   ment  of  every  section  of  that  wonderland. 
iMid  ad\an\Ymcnt  in  vixil  pursuits.     Ot  the       The  part  the  people  of  the  United  States 
nuvxt    |s»\>eit\il   nations  ot   South   .America,   shall  have  in  this  development  is  the  problem 
Mhh  ,»x  \\\\f\\.  Atu^ntuKi»  ^^hile,  and  Peru,    that  has  interested  Mr.  Root  and  was  a  rea-. 
thou-  K.\\\  Iv  iu»  ^|\iONtiou  as  to  their  future,    son  for  his  visit.     To  bring  about  closer  re- 
|(   ^\.i^  \K\  iNs'M'  v\'\iotiir>  that  the  Sn^etary    lations   in   diplomacy  and  commerce  is  his 
>\^\\\  ww^A  .»t  l\sx  u\\\K\  kvausr  they  naturally    aim.    For  this  purpose  he  made  his  extended 
vUnuiniu-  i\»  .1  i^u'.a  ovrrni  South-American    tour  and  sought  to  convince  the  people  of 
iniln„>,      Oo  \\w  oaxt  v'\M>t  Hia/il  and  Ar-    South  America  that  the  United  States  was 
k'\oi»i»a   .Kw   \\m\\\a\    ii\aU.       They   are   the    interested  in  them  only  for. the  mutual  good 
\\\\\\A    M\s\    ouvNi    powcitui   ot    the   South-   of  all. 


SH  KMARY    ROOT'S    RIO    JANHIRO    SPEECH. 

I  \h  \S»»»M  .  \\\uU'  *iIUuUn  to  the  address  made  by  Secretary  Root  at  the  Pan-American 
V  ^.u^,  .V »»,  ^  \  ^^  >x^>  >>>^  »'^  KniKWS  presents  herewith  the  full  text  of  that  important  address, 
,      .u»(.  v,.,si    ^^     M»      KiH^t    himself.— The    Editor.] 

S^K    r^»*o*»>»    \N\MU.NnHMKN  OF  THE  Unlike  as  we  are  in  many  respects,  wc  are 

\  \\\¥i\y    \  \*N»  iMi.w't    OK    American  alike  in  this,  that  we  are  all  engaged  under 

^^tM  '**  ^  *  n^^^'  conditions,  and  free  from  the  traditional 

(  tv,.  ^^^*  »>'  ^J»^^^    ilut  I  hi^-hlv  appre-  forms  and  limitations  of  the  old  world  in 

v'ivv  iuvl  sKmA  \x'^»  \\^\  th**  honor  vou  dome,  working  out  the  same  problem  of  popular 

\  KM\vsi»  ^x^*^*  o^A  o»unn>   a  ^wial  greet-  self-government. 

**v*.  w  V*  >W>^  *^*^>*^  "^  *'^**  civilisation  of  It  is  a  difficult  and  laborious  task  for  eadi 

\iU^iiVt^  ^^^^   Net  in  one  generation  nor  in  one  ccD- 
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tury  can  the  effective  control  of  a  superior  Out  of  the  wrack  of  Indian  fighting  and  race 
sovereign,  so  long  deemed  necessary  to  gov-  conflicts  and  civil  wars,  strong  and  stable 
ernment,  be  rejected,  and  effective  self-con-  governments  have  arisen.  Peaceful  succcs- 
trol  by  the  governed  be  perfected  in  its  place,  sion  in  accord  with  the  people's  will  has  ri- 
The  first  fruits  of  democracy  are  many  of  placed  the  forcible  seizure  of  power  permit- 
them  crude  and  unlovely:  its  mistakes  are  ted  by  the  people's  indifference.  Loyalty  to 
many,  its  partial  failures  many,  its  sins  not  country,  its  peace,  its  dignity,  its  honor,  has 
few.  Capacity  for  self-government  does  not  risen  above  partisanship  for  individual  lead- 
come  to  man  by  nature.  It  is  an  art  to  be  ers.  The  rule  of  law  supersedes  the  rule 
^  learned,  and  it  is  also  an  expression  of  of  man.  Property  is  protected  and  the  fruits 
character  to  be  developed  among  all  the  of  enterprise  are  secure.  Individual  liberty  is 
thousands  of  men  who  exercise  popular  sov-  respected.  Continuous  public  policies  are 
ereignty.  followed  ;  national  faith  is  held  sacred.  Prog- 
To  reach  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  ress  has  not  been  equal  ever>'where,  but  there 
pressing  forward,  the  governing  multitude  has  been  progress  everywhere.  The  move- 
must  first  acquire  knowledge  that  comes  ment  in  the  right  direction  is  general.  The 
from  universal  education,  wisdom  that  fol-  right  tendency  is  not  exceptional,  it  is  con- 
lows  practical  experience,  personal  independ-  tinental.  The  present  affords  just  cause  for 
cnce  and  self-respect  befitting  men  who  ac-  satisfaction;  the  future  is  bright  with  hope, 
knowledge  no  superior,  self-control  to  re-  It  is  not  by  national  isolation  that  these 
place  that  external  control  which  a  democra-  results  have  been  accomplished,  or  that  this 
cy  rejects,  respect  for  law,  obedience  to  the  progress  can  be  continued.  No  nation  can 
lawful  expressions  of  the  public  will,  con-  live  unto  itself  alone  and  continue  to  live, 
sidcration  for  the  opinions  and  interests  of  Each  nation's  growth  is  a  part  of  the  devel- 
others  eqL'ally  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  opment  of  the  race.  There  may  be  leaders 
state,  loyalty  to  that  abstract  conception, —  and  there  may  be  laggards,  but  no  nation  can 
one's  country, — as  inspiring  as  that  loyalty  long  continue  very  far  in  advance  of  the 
to  personal  sovereigns  which  has  so  illumined  general  progress  of  mankind,  and  no  nation 
the  pages  of  history,  subordination  of  per-  that  is  not  doomed  to  extinction  can  remain 
sona]  interests  to  the  public  good,  love  of  very  far  behind.  It  is  with  nations  as  it  is 
justice  and  mercy,  of  liberty  and  order.  All  with  individual  men;  intercourse,  association, 
thes^  we  must  seek  by  slow  and  patient  ef-  correction  of  egotism  by  the  influence  of 
fort;  and  of  how  many  shortcomings  in  his  other's  judgment,  broadening  of  views  by 
own  land  and  among  his  own  people  each  one  the  experience  and  thought  of  equals,  ac- 
of  us  is  conscious.  ceptance  of  the  moral  standards  of  a  corn- 
Yet  no  student  of  our  times  can  fail  to  munity  the  desire  for  wliose  good  opinion 
see  that  not  America  alone  but  the  whole  lends  a  sanction  to  the  rules  of  right  con- 
civilized  world  IS  swinging  away  from  its  duct, — these  are  the  conditions  of  growth 
old  governmental  moorings  and  entrusting  in  civilization.  A  people  whose  minds  are 
the  fate  of  its  civilization  to  the  capacity  of  not  open  to  the  lessons  of  the  world's  prog- 
the  popular  mass  to  govern.  By  this  path-  ress,  whose  spirits  are  not  stirred  by  the 
way  mankind  is  to  travel,  whithersoever  it  aspirations  and  the  achievements  of  human- 
leads.  Upon  the  success  of  this  our  under-  ity  struggling  the  world  over  for  liberty  and 
taking,  the  hope  of  humanity  depends.  justice,  must  be  left  behind  by  civilization. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  that  the  world  in  its  steady  and  beneficent  advance, 

makes  substantial  progress  toward  more  per-  To  promote  this  mutual  interchange  and 

feet  popular  self-government.  assistance  between   the  American   republics, 

I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  viewed  against  engaged  in  the  same  great  task,  inspired  by 

the  background  of  conditions  a  century,  a  the  same  purpose,  and  professing  the  same 

generation,  a  decade  ago,  government  in  my  principles,  I  understand  to  be  the  function 

own  country  has  advanced,  in  the  intelligent  of  the  American  Conference  now  in  session, 

participation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  There  is  not  one  of  all  our  countries  that 

in  the  fidelity  and  honesty  with  which  they  cannot  benefit  the  others;  there  is  not  one 

are  represented,  in  respect  for  law,  in  obedi-  that  cannot  receive  benefit  from  the  others; 

ence  to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  morality,  and  there  is  not  one  that  will  not  gain  by  the 

in  effectiveness  and  purity  of  administration,  prosperity,  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  all. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  this  progress  According  to  your  program  no  great  and 

been  more  marked  than  in  Latin  America,  impressive  single  thing  is  to  be  done  by  you: 
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no  political  questions  are  to  be  discussed;  to  every  American  republic.    We  whh  to  in- 

no  controversies  are  to  be  settled ;  no  judg-  crease  our  prosperity,  to  expand  our  trade,  to 

(nent  is  to  be  passed  upon  the  conduct  of  grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  ^irit,  but 

any  state ;  but  many  subjects  are  to  be  con-  our  conception  of  the  true  way  to  acoom|didi 

sidered,  which  afford  the  possibility  of  re-  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit 

moving  barriers  to  intercourse,  of  ascertain-  by  their  ruin,  but  to  help,  all  friends  to  a 

ing  for  the  common  benefit  what  advances '  common  prosperity  and  a  conunon  growth, 

have  been  made  by  each  nation  in  knowledge,  that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger 

in  experience,  in  enterprise,  in  the  solution  of  together. 

difficult  questions  of  government,  and  in  eth-        Within  a  few  months,  for  the  first  time 

ical  standards,  of  perfecting  our  knowledge  the  recognized  possessors  of  every  foot  of  soil 

of  each  other,  and  of  doing  away  with  the  upon  the  American  continents  can  be,  and  1 

misconceptions,  the  misunderstandings,  and  hope  will  be,  represented  with  the  acknowl- 

the  resultant  prejudices,  that  are  such  fruit-  edged  rights  of  equal  sovereign  states  in  the 

ful  sources  of  controversy.  great  World  Congress  at  The  Hague.    This 

And  there  are  some  subjects  in  the  pro-  will  be  the  world's  formal  and*  final  ac- 
gram  which  invite  discussion  that  may  lead  ceptance  of  the  declaration  that  no  part  of 
the  American  republics  toward  agreement  the  American  continents  is  to  be  deemed 
upon  principles,  the  general  practical  appli-  subject  to  colonization.  Let  us  pledge  our- 
cation  of  which  can  come  only  in  the  future  selves  to  aid  each  other  in  the  full  perform- 
through  long  and  patient  effort.  Some  ad-  ance  of  the  duty  to  humanity  which  that  ac- 
vance  at  least  may  be  made  here  toward  the  cepted  declaration  implies,  so  that  in  time 
complete  rule  of  justice  and  peace  among  na-  the  weakest  and  most  unfortunate  of  our  re- 
tions  in  lieu  of  force  and  war.  publics  may  come  to  march  with  equal  step 

The  association  of  so  many  eminent  men  by  the  side  of  the  stronger  and  more  fortu- 
from  all  the  republics,  leaders  of  opinion  in  nate.  Let  us  help  each  other  to  show  that 
their  own  homes,  and  the  friendships  that  for  all  the  races  of  men  the  Liberty  for 
will  arise  among  you,  the  habit  of  temperate  which  we  have  fought  and  labored  »  the 
and  kindly  discussion  of  matters  of  common  twin  sister  of  Justice  and  Peace.  Let  us 
interest,  the  ascertainment  of  common  sym-  unite  in  creating  and  maintaining  and  mak- 
pathies  and  aims,  the  dissipation  of  misunder-  ing  effective  an  all-American  public  opinuMi, 
standings,  the  exhibition  to  all  the  American  whose  power  shall  influence  international 
peoples  of  this  peaceful  and  considerate  meth-  conduct  and  prevent  international  wrong, 
od  of  conferring  upon  international  ques-  and  narrow  the  causes  of  war,  and  for- 
tions,  this  alone, '  quite  irrespective  of  the  ever  preserve  our  free,  lands  from  the  bur- 
resolutions  you  may  adopt,  .and  the  conven-  den  of  such  armaments  as  are  massed  behind 
tions  you  may  sign,  will  mark  a  substantial  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  and  bring  us  ever 
advance  in  the  direction  of  international  good  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  ordered  liberty, 
understanding.  So  shall  come  security  and  prosperity,  pro- 

These  beneficent  results  the  Government  duction  and  trade,  wealth,  learning,  the  arts, 

and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-  and  happiness  for  us  all. 
ica  greatly  desire.    We  wish  for  no  victories        Not  in  a  single  conference,  nor  by  a  single 

but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory  except  effort,  can  very  much  be  done.    You  labor 

our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sov-  more  for  the  future  than  for  the  present; 

ereignty  over  ourselves.    We  deem  the  inde-  but  if  the  right  impulse  be  given,  if  die  ri^t 

pendence  and  equal  rights  .of  the  smallest  and  tendency  be  established,  the  work  you  do  here 

weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  en-  will  go  on  among  all  the  millions  of  people 

titled  to  as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  great-  in  the  American  continents,  long  after  your 

est  empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance  of  final  adjournment,  long  after  your  lives,  with 

that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  incalculable  benefit  to  all  our  beloved  coun- 

against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.     We  tries,  which  may  it  please  God  to  continue 

neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights,  or  privi-  free  and  independent  and  happy  for  agies  to 

leges,  or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede  come. 


THE    HOUSE   OF   LORDS,   PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 

FUTURE. 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


'T^HE  opening  of  the  autumn  session  of  the 
'  British  Parliament  on  October  23 
brings  the  House  of  Lords  question  to  the 
front.  As  it  is  likely  to  remain  there  for 
some  time  to  come  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  indicate  the  salient  outlines  of  the  great 
controversy  betw^een  the  peers  and  the  people. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  the  only  legisla- 
tive chamber  in  the  whole  of  the  territories 
where  English  is  spoken  which  Is  based  sole- 
ly upon  the  hereditary  principle.  Leaving 
on  one  side  new  creations,  the  Lords  of  Ap- 
peal and  the  Bishops,  no  man  sits  in  the  upper 
house  excepting  for  the  reason  that  he  is  the 
son  of  his  father, — ^although  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  and  Scottish  contingent  he  must  add 
to  that  original  qualification  the  fact  of  his 
election  by  the  peers  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
to  sit  as  their  representative  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  As  at  present  constituted  the 
House  of  Lords  contains  593  members, 
against  670  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  house- 
holders of  the  three  kingdoms.  Of  the  593 
persons  who  have  a  right  to  sit  in  the  upper 
house,  a  right  which  the  majority  rarely 
exercises,  26  are  bishops,  who  sit  by  virtue  of 
their  position  as  representatives  of  the  im- 
mente  landed  estates  of  the  established 
church.  Forty-four  are  representative  Irish 
(28)  and  Scottish  (16)  peers  elected  by 
their  fellows,  four  are  lords  of  appeal 
created  for  life,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  house  to  exercise  its  judicial 
functions  as  supreme  court  of  appeal,  and 
519  are  peers  in  their  own  right.  As  might 
be  expected  from  its  constitution,  the  House 
of  Lords  is  permanently  Conservative.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Conmions  to-day  is 
Liberal,  yesterday  it  was  Conservative,  to- 
morrow it  ttOLj  be  Unionist  again.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  is  always  held  by  a  solid  stal- 
wart majority  of  Conservatives.  The  Lib- 
eral minority  may  number  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole  house,  but  not  more  than  that. 

THB  CRISIS  NOW  AT  HAND. 

It  is  the' pennanence  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing Tory  majority  in  the  upper  house  which 
has  at  last  braus^t  about  die  political  crisis 


in  Great  Britain.  For  at  the  last  general 
election,  the  constituencies  by  majorities  with- 
out precedent  elected  a  House  of  Commons 
in  which  the  Conservatives  were  only  158, 
as  against  512  of  the  combined  forces  of 
their  political  opponents.  The  moment  the 
result  of  the  polls  was  declared  a  conflict 
between  the  two  houses  was  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  assent  of  both  houses  is  neces- 
sary before  any  bill  can  be  passed  into  law. 
In  legislation,  excepting  in  matters  which 
relate  to  the  taxation  of  the  people,  the  rights 
of  the  two  houses  are  the  same.  The  House 
of  Conmions  alone  can  originate  financial 
legislation.  The  House  of  Lords  may  reject 
financial  measures  en  bloc,  it  must  not  amend 
them.  As  a  rule  this  right  to  reject  taxing 
bills  is  never  exercised.  And  it  is  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  power  of  the  purse  that 
enables  the  House  of  Commons  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

WHO  WILL  YIELD   IN  A  DEADLOCK? 

When  two  men  ride  on  horseback  one 
must  ride  behind.  The  great  question  which 
comes  up  for  decision  this  year  in  Eng^bmd 
is  whether  a  ten-to-one  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  a  three-to-one  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  rig^t  to 
the  front  se^t.  If  the  two  houses  were  to 
vote  together,  as  is  provided  in  some  constitu- 
tions when  a  deadlock  occurs,  the  Liberals 
would  be  overpowered  by  the  solid  Tory 
phalanx  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Hitherto 
such  conflicts  have  been  settled  in  favor  of 
the  Commons  either  by  the  intervention  of 
the  sovereign  from  above,  or  by  the  violent 
agitation  of  the  people  from  below.  The 
Lords  never  of  their  own  free  will  have  ac- 
cepted any  Liberal  measure  from  the  hands 
of  a  Liberal  ministry  without  menace  either 
from  above  or  from  below. 

The  House  of  Lords  in  the  past  governed 
the  country  through  an  unreformed  House 
of  Commons,  whose  members,  while  nomi- 
nally elected  by  the  free  and  independent 
freeholders  of  the  constituencies,  were  in 
reality  in  many  cases  the  nominees  of  the 
titled  owners  of  the  land.  In  1832  under 
stress  of  revolutiomury  videnoe,  the  WbuQk 
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succeeded  in  compelling  the  peers  to  consent  obeyed  there  was  at  least  an  even  chanoe  at 

to  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  the  next  general  election  that  the  popular 

for  nearly  sixty  years  made  that  house  prac-  vote  would  endorse  such  action.    From  1895, 

tically  supreme.     It  became  part  of  the  un-  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  House  of 

written  law  of  the  British  constitution  that  Lords  as  a  factor  in  legislation  increased. 

whenever  the  constituencies  elected  a  House  The  House  of  Commons  elected  in  that  year 

of  Commons  pledged  to  any  specific  reform,  and  its  successor  elected  in  igcx)  were  prepon- 

the  House  of  Lords  would  bow  to  the  ex-  deratingly  Conservative.    They  had  neither 

pressed  will  of  the  people  with  as  much  good  the  disposition  nor  the  occasion  to  seek  to 

grace  or  ill  grace  as  it  could  muster.    But  in  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  popularly  elected 

the  year  1894  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  chamber  against  the  hereditary  house.    The 

of  the  dream,  the  full  significance  of  which  House  of  Lords,  therefore,  still  enjo5rs  the 

has  hardly  received  the  attention  it  deserved,  prestige  of  its  successful  challenge  of  1895. 

What  happened  then,  may  happen  again.    It 

THE  LORDS  SUCCESSFULLY  DEFY  THE  COM-  j,  ^^^^  ^^at  the  majority  behind  the  Liberal 

^'^^^^'  ministry  to-day  is  larger  than  that  which 
The  Parliament  of  1892  was  elected  on  Mr.  Gladstone  could  command  eleven  years 
the  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  Mr.  ago-  But  as  it  is  admitted  even  by  the  Lib- 
Gladstone's  appeal  to  the  electors  was  spe-  erals  themselves  that  it  would  be  impossible 
cific.  He  asked  for  a  mandate  to  con-  to  return  another  such  majority  on  a  dis- 
cede  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  he  got  it,  solution,  the  peers  may  persuade  themselves 
the  majority  in  the  house  being  40.  But  not-  that  they  may  fearlessly  assert  their  inde- 
withstanding  the  unwritten  law  of  the  con-  pendence  and  exercise  their  prerogatives  by 
stitution  that  the  peers  should  under  those  rejecting  the  bills  sent  up  by  the  House  of 
circumstances  bow  to  the  declared  will  of  Commons. 

the  people,  the  House  of  Lords  threw  out  ^^^L  this  defiance  continub? 
the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  faced  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  flagrant  defiance  of  the       A  keen  observer,  himself  one  of  the  most 
popular  will.     Mr.  Gladstone,   despite  his  distinguished  members  of  the  Liberal  minor- 
advanced  years,  realized  instantly  the  signifi-  ity  in  the  upper  house,  told  me  that  it  all 
cance  of  the  challenge.     He  summoned  his  seemed  strangely  unreal  to  him.     The  ma- 
party  to  war  with  the  peers.     They  shrank  jority  he  said  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
back  from  the  contest.     Mr.  Gladstone  de-  last  general  election  had  altered  nothing  and 
voted  the  last  speech  which  he  made  as  prime  that  they  were  justified  in  expecting  thatj^e^ 
minister  in   the   House  of   Commons  to  a  same  old  machine  would  go  on  in  the  same 
declaration    of  war   against   the    House   of  old  way.    They  never  seemed  to  realize  the 
Lords.     But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned,  volcanic  forces  which  had  at  last  found  an 
his  successors  showed  no  inclination   to  ac-  outlet  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.     A 
cept   the   challenge   of   the  peers.      In   the  curious  smell  as  of  decomposition  and  putre- 
following  year,  on  an  appeal  to  the  country,  faction  seems  to  linger  about  the  diamber. 
the  constituencies  by  an  overwhelming  ma-  But  all  unheeding  of  their  doom  the  little 
jority  defeated  the  Home  Rulers  and  placed  victims  play.  That  is  the  view  of  a  Radical, 
the  Unionists  in  office.  a  Radical  who  believes  that  the  next  House 
That  general  election  was  not  merely  a  of  Commons  will  be  more  Radical  than  the 
victory  for  the  union.    It  was  an  even  more  present,  and  that  if  the  Lords  challenge  a 
notable  victory  for  the  House  of  Lords.  The  conflict  with  the  Liberal  government  they  \  > 
Liberal  defeat  was  a  democratic  endorsement  will  be  rushing  upon  destruction.    But  tha)t    .   - 
by  the  electorate  of  the  resumption  by  the  is  not  the  view  of  the  peers  taken  as  a  whole.  . 
House  of  Lords  of  a  right  to  defy  the  House  They    believe    that    the    decisive    majority 
of  Commons  even  by  rejecting  a  measure  polled  by  the  Liberals  was  due  to  the  joint   * 
which,  on  being  specially  referred  to  the  con-  operation  of  a  number  of  causes,  some  of 
stituencies,  had  received  a  popular  mandate  which  have  ceased  to  operate,  and  they  pre- 
in  its  favor.    From  that  moment  the  center  tend  to  believe  more  or  less  sincerely  diat 
of  gravity  in  the  British  constitution  shifted,  the  constituencies  have  already  changed  their 
The  House  of  Commons,  backed  by  a  man-  minds,  and  that  a  new  general  election  would 
date  from  the  constituencies,  could  no  longer  reduce  the  Liberal  majority  to  one-half,  even 
expect  to  be  obeyed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  did  not  wipe  it  out  ^together.    Hence 
It  mis^t  or  it  mig^t  not    And  if  it  were  dis-  the  peril  of  the  present  situation. 
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CONFUCT  OVER  THB  EDUCATION  AND  TRADES  *^  ^^s  back  an  absolutely  unanimous  parQr  on 

DISPUTES  BILLS.  ^^  Trades  Disputes  bill.  On  the  Education 

bill  the  unanimity  of  the  ministerial  coalition 

Parliament  on  reassembling  this  autumn  majority  is  broken  only  by  the  defection  of 

will  take  into  consideration  the  Elducation  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whose  devotion 

bill,  which  has  been  passed  through  all  its  to  the  cause  of  denominational  education  is, 

stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  however,  tempered  by  their  dread  of  weaken- 

been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  ing  a  ministry  avowedly  friendly  to  Home 

Lords.     The  Education  bill  will  be  consid-  Rule. 

ered  in  committee  and  the  majority  of  the  Ministers,  therefore,  can  plead  that  they 

peers,  led  by  the  bishops,  make  no  secret  of  have  a  mandate  from  the  country  for  boA 

their  determination  to  turn  the  bill  inside  the  measures  which  the  Lords  are  about  to 

out,  to  transform  its  whole  character,  and  mutilate  and  possibly  to  reject.    On  the  other 

send  it  back  to  the  House  of  Commons  so  side  the -peers  by  a  majority  of  teii  to  one  are 

transfigured  as  to  be  unrecognizable  by  its  opposed  to.  both  the  bills,  and  if  they  dared, 

authors.    The  House  of  Commons,  it  is  ex-  would  reject  them  both  without  ceremony. 

^T^'  ft^  vT-  ^'^  L^jf  .,,»°'endments  ^^^  ^^ 

and  send  back  their  original  bill  for  the  ac-  peopi  f  > 
ceptance  of  the  upper  house.     Then,  if  the 

peers  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  The  question  is,  will  they  dare?  The 
they  will  refuse  to  assent.  The  bill  will  be  prevalent  opinion  is  that  they  will  try  it  on, 
lost  and  the  two  houses  will  be  in  open  col-  but  that  when  the  crux  comes  they  will 
lision.  After  the  Education  bill,  there  will  find  some  compromise  by  whidi  they  will 
come  the  Trades  Disputes  bill,  the  object  of  be  able  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  people, 
which  is  to  secure  the  trade  unions  from  the  Those  who  take  this  view  rely  chiefly  upon 
liability  to  have  their  funds  seized  to  com-  the  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
pensate  employers  for  injuries  suffered  by  the  in  the  peers.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is 
illegal  acts  of  any  members  of  the  unions,  a  Whig  rather  than  a  Tory.  He  joined  the 
Although  the  measure  only  seeks  to  restore  Unionists  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  but 
what  for  thirty  years  was  believed  to  be  the  he  has  never  publicly  abandoned  his  Liberal 
law  of  the  land,  it  is  hateful  to  the  majority  principles.  He  is  a  shrewd,  cautious,  and  ex- 
of  the  peers,  and  if  they  were  free  to  act  perienced  statesman,  who  is  not  very  likely 
upon  their  instincts  they  would  undoubtedly  to  lead  his  party  on  a  frontal  attack  upon 
mutilate  the  bill  so  a9  to  render  it  useless  to  the  Liberal  position.  Even  if  he  were  lO 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  introduced,  zealous  for  the  denominational  schools  as  he 
There  are  other  measures  on  which  the  two  is  believed  to  be  lukewarm,  the  fact  that  min- 
houses  may  come  into  conflict,  but  these  are  isters  intend  to  bring  forward  their  Irish 
the  chief  danger  points.  The  Education  bill  reforms  next  year  would  make  him, — a  large 
and  the  Trades  Disputes  bill  were  introduced  Irish  landowner, — doubly  careful  not  to  risk 
in  fulfilment  of  the  explicit  pledges  given  a  decisive  battle  over  what  after  all  appears 
by  the  Liberal  candidates,  at  the  election,  to  him  a  question  of  secondary  importance, 
without  which  they  could  not  have  won.  The  other  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
The  mo6t  powerful  political  forces  operat-  question  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ii^  against  the  late  government  were  the  His  Grace  is  a  Scotchman  and  therefore  ca- 
Nonconformists  and  the  trade  unions.  They  pable  of  looking  at  things  ecclesiastical  with  a 
coi^stitute  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party,  more  dispassionate  and  judicial  eye  than  are 
No  Liberal  ministry  which  quarreled  with  Anglicans  born  south  of  the  Tweed.  He 
either  could  hope  to  face  the  ordeal,  of  a  gen-  saw  clearly  enough  years  ago  that  the  conse- 
eral  election.  When  the  polls  were  opened  quence  of  putting  the  church  schools  on  die 
last  January,  it  was  recognized  by  both  sides  rates  would  land  the  Clerical  party  on  the 
as  common  ground  that  no  one  could  vote  slippery  slope  that  led  to  national  and  unde- 
for  the  liberals  who  was  not  prepared  to  nominational  control.  But  he  could  not  re^ 
support  the  substitution  of  a  national  for  a  sist  the  temptation  of  clutching  at  the  op- 
denominational  system  of  education  and  the  portunity  afforded  by  the  Unionist  victory 
restoration  of  the  law  as  to  the  legal  liabil-  of  1900  of  saddling  the  rates  with  the  cost 
ities  of  trade  unions  to  the  status  which  they  of  the  church  schools,  dierefore  provoking 
had  enjoyed  without  dispute  from  1870  to  the  inevitable  reaction  which  he  has  now  to 
190a    Sur  Henjy  Campbell  Bannerman  has  face.    That  he  will  endeavor  to  amend  the 
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bill  is  certain.  He  has  already  given  notice 
of  a  series  of  amendments  which  if  carried 
would  make  a  bill  introduced  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Noncunformists,  a  measure  con- 
firming and  consolidating  the  denominational 
system  of  education  against  which  the  con- 
stituencies rose  in  revolt.  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  the  Archbishop  will  ask  for  much  more 
than  they  expect  to  get,  in  the  hope  that  in 
the  conferences  between  the  two  houses  it 
may  be  possible  to  extort  better  terms  for 
the  Church  than  those  offered  by  the  bill. 
They  bank  upon  the  natural  reluctance  of  the 
Liberals  to  sacrifice  the  first  fruits  of  the 
first  session  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  if 
good,  strong,  vigorous  "  bluff "  can  do  it 
they  will  succeed.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  ministers  will  consent  to  be 
"  bluffed  "  into  accepting  a  mutilated  bill 
rather  than  none  at  all.  If  they  have  to  fight 
the  Lords  they  had  much  better  do  so  at  once 
and  have  done  with  it.  They  will  never  be 
in  a  better  position  than  they  are  to-day.  And 
if  they  showed  any  disposition  to  yield  to  the 
menaces  of  the  majority  in  the  Lords,  fare- 
well to  any  hope  of  passing  any  radical  bills 
this  Parliament! 

The  same  arguments,  mutato  mutandis, 
apply  to  the  probable  attitude  of  the  peers 
in  the  Trades  Disputes  bill.  This,  however, 
does  not  touch  them  so  closely  as  does  the 
Education  bill,  nor  have  employers  of  labor 
a  special  cohort  of  representatives  to  defend 
their  interests  as  the  bishops  defend  the  in- 
terests of  the  denominational  schools.  What 
is  expected  is  that  the  Lords  will  amend  the 
bill  at  first,  but  will  reconsider  their  own 
amendments  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  and 
allow  the  bill  to  pass  with  sufficient  verbal 
modifications  here  and  there  to  save  their 
prestige.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  leaders 
of  the  peers  will  challenge  both  the  Noncon- 
formists and  the  trade  unions  at  once  to  a 
trial  of  strength.  If  they  pass  the  Education 
bill  they  may  throw  out  the  Trades  Disputes 
bill,  or  vice  versa.  Their  enemies  can  hardly 
hope  that  they  will  throw  out  both. 

THE  COMMONS  HOLD  THE  MONEY  BAGS. 

The  usual  method  of  meeting  obstructive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  peers  is  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  country.  But  the  present  House 
of  Commons  is  in  no  mood  to  be  dissolved 
merely  because  five  hundred  hereditary  legis- 
lators choose  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Other  methods  of  coercion  will  be 
sought  and  found.  The  ministry  will  be 
driven  to  take  up  the  crusade  against  the 


House  ,  ,^  by  means  of  popular  agita- 
tion ou  jrs  and  by  well  considerrj 
measure.-  Iministrative  and  legisbtive, 
which  are  .  within  their  control.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  the  power  of  tht  I 
purse.  Til.  House  of  Lords  has  not  even 
power  to  rai^e  funds  to  pay  its  own  door- 
keepers, and  its  own  clerks.  In  the  case  of 
the  churcii  schools,  on  whose  behalf  the  fight 
is  being  waged,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
House  ot  Commons  by  a  single  division  in 
Committee  of  Supply  to  suppress  the  edu- 
cational grant  to  all  schools  which  are  not 
placed  nndcr  public  control  under  the  con- 
ditions laid  doivn  in  the  Education  bill,  Ttiij 
would  no  doubt  be  a  drastic  measure,  in- 
flicting great  hardship  upon  thousands  of 
schools,  and  suspending  for  a  time  the  eduoi- 
tion  of  the  children.  But  as  the  burden 
would  fall  exclusively  upon  the  diurch 
schools  to  whose  suppued  interests  tlie  Edu- 
cation bill  may  be  sacrificed,  the  Liberals 
might  contrive  to  support  with  equanimiv 
the  misfortunes  of  their  opponents. 

Should  it  be  decided  to  begin  a  campaign 
against  the  peers  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
ministers  will  he  driven  to  attack  the  cita- 
del of  hereditary  legislation  by  financial 
measures  affecting  the  land  whidi  the  peer* 
cannot  amend  and  which  they  will  hardly 
dare  to  reject.  The  power  of  the  purse  ex- 
ercised by  a  resolute  Radical  House  of  Com- 
mons is  as  3  noose  round  the  neck  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  To  levy  double  income 
tax  upon  all  members  of  the  House  of  Peers 
would  be  an  unprecedented  innovation,  but 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nor  would  the  injustice  of  the  measure 
be  severely  felt  if  the  income  tax  collector 
were  authorized  to  accept  proof  that  the  peer 
had  not  voted  in  the  House  of  LOrds  for  a 
year  as  equivalent  to  payment  of  the  extra 
tax.  There  are,  however,  many  other  fiscal 
expedients  of  bringing  the  peers  to  reason 
which  would  be  tried  before  this  method  of 
extinction  by  taxation  was  resorted  to. 

GLADSTONE  AND  BRIGHT — A  REMINISCENCE. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  \'en- 
tured  to  assert  its  right  to  interfere  with 
money  bills,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  upheld  by  both  parties  in 
the  state.  In  the  year  i860  Mr.  Gladstone, 
wfio  was  then  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  government,  sent  a  bill 
repealing  the  paper  duties  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords.     The  repeal  involved  "  '""  "* 
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£1,500,000    per    annum    to     ">.  ^quer. 

The  old  Tory  party  disliked  \  more 

because  it  was  introduced  avc/  .^  order 

to  remove  the  taxes  on  knoWit  '  S  and  to 
facilitate  the  popular  education  of  the  masses. 
When  the  bill  repealing  the  p^'t)er  duties 
reached  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  a  famous  fighting  old  Tof^'  lawyer^ 
celebrated  his  eighty-eighth  birthdayi)y  mov- 
ing its  rejection.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  their  lordships  to  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  veto  upon  bills  re- 
pealing, as  well  as  on  bills  proposing  taxes. 
His  arguments  encouraged  the  peers  to  reject 
the  bill.  Instantly  protest  was  made  against 
their  action  as  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  John  Bright  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  popular  discontent. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  precedents.  Mr.  Bright  submitted  a 
draft  report,  which,  however,  was  not 
adopted,  arguing  that  if  the  Lords  cannot 
begin  a  tax, — if  they  cannot  increase  or  abate 
a  tax, — yet  if  they  may  prolong  a  tax  by 
refusing  their  assent  to  its  repeal  when  that 
repeal  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— then  "  it  appears  to  the  committee  " 
that  the  fundamental  and  inherent  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  an  absolute  con- 
trol over  taxation  and  supply  is  not  only 
menaced,  but  destroyed." 

After  the  committee  had  reported  Lord 
Palmerston  moved  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons carried  the  following  resolution,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject: 

That  the  right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies 
to  the  Crown  is  in  the  Commons  alone;  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  constitution,  and  the  lim- 
itation of  all  such  grants  as  to  matter,  manner, 
measure,  and  time  is  only  in  them.  That  al- 
though the  Lords  have  exercised  the  power  of 
rejecting  bills  of  several  descriptions  relating  to 
taxation  by  negativing  the  whole,  yet  the  exer- 
cising of  that  power  by  them  has  not  been  fre- 
quent, and  is  justly  regarded  by  this  House  with 
peculiar  jealousy,  as  affecting  the  right  of  the 
Commons  to  grant  the  supplies  and  to  provide 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  service  of  the  year. 
That  to  guard  for  the  future  against  an  undue 
exercise  of  that  power  by  the  Lords,  and  to  se- 
cure to  the  Commons  their  rightful  control  over 
taxation  and  supply.  This  house  has  in  its  own 
hands  the  power  so  to  impose  and  remit  taxes, 
and  to  frame  bills  of  supply,  that  the  right  of 
the  Commons  as  to  the  matter,  manner,  measure, 
and  time  may  be  maintained  inviolate. 

If  the  power  of  the  purse  be  thus  exclusive- 
ly lodged  in  the  lower  house,  not  less  indubi- 


table is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  House  of  Commons  alone, 
which  is  master  of  the  ministry.  The  King 
can  act  only  through  his  ministers.  No  min- 
istry can  exist  without  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Therefore,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  is  not  afraid  of  a 
dissolution  has  always  got  the  King*in  his 
pocket.  Now  the  King  is  the  trump  card 
in  this  constitutional  game.  He  can,  on  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  create  as  many  peers 
as  may  be  necessary  to  outvote  the  opposition. 
It  was  a  threat  to  do  this  which  broke  the 
Tory  opposition  to  the  Reform  bill  in  1832. 
No  doubt  the  King  would  struggle  against 
making  such  a  use  of  his  prerogative.  But 
if  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  Commons  were 
to  insist  upon  it  he  would  have  to  yield. 
He  might  try  w^hether  a  dissolution  would 
result  in  the  election  of  another  House  of 
Commons  of  a  different  temper.  But  if  the 
majority  were  reelected  he  would  have  no 
option  but  to  submit. 

wanted:     a   BRITISH   SENATE. 

The  chances  are  that,  however  warily  the 
peers  try  to  evade  the  decisive  issue,  the  col- 
lision will  come. between  the  two  principles 
of  hereditary  legislation  and  popular  repre- 
sentative government.  When  that  time  ar- 
rives, and  it  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  we 
imagine,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  gradual 
transformation  of  the  hereditary  chamber 
into  a  Senate  of  Notables.  The  Liberals  arc 
more  or  less  pledged  not  to  create  new  hered- 
itary peerages.  But  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  bachelors  and  childless  men,  a  number  of 
life  peers  have  been  introduced  who  will  if 
steadily  increased  permeate  the  upper  house 
with  a  Liberal  element.  At  present  we  have 
practically  no  senate,  no  chamber  of  revision. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  we  have  only  a  party 
caucus  which  says  "  ditto "  to  every  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
Tories  happen  to  have  a  majority  and  which 
not  less  automatically  says  "  veto  "  to  every 
measure  brought  forward  by  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  Liberals  are  in  the  as- 
cendant. What  is  wanted  is  an  assembly  of 
experienced  and  capable  men  representing  all 
parts  of  the  empire  who  could  act  as  a  com- 
petent and  dispassionate  senate.  No  one 
nowadays  demands  the  ending  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  of  its  mending,  and  that  in 
right  drastic  fashion,  there  is  indeed  most 
urgent  need. 
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WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN  IS  HEARST? 

^\T  HAT  was  a  mystery  in  American  poli-  throws  his  chest  out  or  his  shoulders  bad. 
tics  yesterday  stands  clearly  revealed  He  uses  his  physical  strength  ooly  for  en- 
to-day.  The  *'  Hearst  myth/'  as  it  was  durance.  He  is  one  of  those  tireless  worken 
called  for  a  time,  has  been  dissolved  by  the  who  work  with  the  body  at  ease;  intcnnit- 
sunlight  of  publicity  that  surrounds  every  tently,  but  without  nerves.  In  the  West  he 
candidate  for  public  office  in  this  country,  is  credited  with  courage>  but  the  stories  tbqr 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Indepertd-  tell  are  all  of  fearlessness,  not  bravery.  AH 
cnce  League's  candidate  for  governor  in  is  repose.  Nothing  is  asserted,  not  even  his 
New  York,  there  is  nothing  essentially  mys-  authority."  Everything  about  Mr.  Hearst, 
terious  in  his  make-up.  Several  industrious  continues  Mr.  Steffens,  is  elusive.  ' 
magazine  writers  have  been  en^ged  for  His  blond  hair  is  brownmg;  his  bine  eyes 
some  months  in  demonstratmg  for  the  benefit  arc  grayish;  his  clean-shaven  face  is  smooth: 
of  the  American  reading  public  that  Mr.  his  low  voice  speaks  reluctantly  and  little,  and 
Hearst  is  a  living,  breathing,  human  person-  thai  very  slowly     But  it  docs  speak  and  by 

i.           ^u  -.  u-     •  -.       s.            'J *.•    1  .;,.vu  and  by,  when  it  has  been  speakuur.  you  begin 

ahty,—  that  his  mterests  are  identical  with  ^^  ^J-^^  ^^at  his  straight,  ^oa^ii£c  strikes 

those  of  his  fellow  men.    That  it  should  have  straight  down  from. his  forehead;  his  straight 

been  deemed  necessary  to  write  these  exposi-  mouth  is  thin-lipped  and  hard;  and  his  eyes, 

tory  articles  about  a  man  who  owns  news-  fold,  sharp  and  curiously  close  together,  can 

■^       1      .                     ^      .       1  ,• ^t  ^„,^  look  straight  into  yours.     A  smile  blurs  these 

papers  having  aggregate  circulations  of  two  ^^^^^^^^  /^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  3^^  ^j^  'disBms 

million  copies  a  day  shows  that  until  very  without  winning  you. 

recently  Mr.  Hearst  was  really  very  slightly  But  Mr.  Hearst  does  not  want  to  win  you- 

known   to   his   fcjlow  citizens.     The  cam-  He  is  not  in  the^ least  magnetic  or  kind;  hc^is 

paign  has  changed  all  this.     Thousands  of  ^^  wu"h 'inte^st^conM^ 

New  York  State  voters  have  seen  the  candi-  he  is  most  loyal  to  his  own;  but  there  is  no 

date  and  heard  his  voice.     His  two  terms  in  warmth.    And  the  reason  there  is  no  warmth 

Congress  as  a  Tammany  Representative  had  feems  to  be  that  there  is  no  sense  of  need  of 

s.  '\    *    1         ^^'^  ii„  l««.u;««  «.^  k;«,  -w^i;*;  friends.     Mr.  Hearst  is  not  only  a  silent,  he  is 

contributed  practically  noth  ng  to  his  politi-  ^  j^^^^^  ^^^,     g^^  ^^^h^     ^^^  strongest  im- 

cal  reputation,  but  four  weeks  ot  active  cam-  pression  I  carried  away  from  my  talks  with  him 

paigning  in  the  Empire  State  have  made  him  was  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  in  deadly  eam- 

known  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  not  est.     Many  doubts  remain,  none  of  his  slow. 

^«i..  :«  *.K«  c«.„»-   k,,4.  ;«  «^k-  .mof-i'/xn  dogged  determination  to  get  done  the  thmg  he 

only  in  the  Sta  e,  but  in  the  nation  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^     Soft-voicedf  slow-minded,  lenient 

Mr.  Hearst  s  ablest  lieutenant,  Mr.  Ar-  morally,  loose  about  details  and  cold-tempered, 

thur    Brisbane,    in    describing    the   personal  — this  man  has  a  will.    His  very  ability  seems 

characteristics    of    his    chief    in    the   North  to  be  that  of  will  rather  than  of  mind. 

American  Review  for  September  21,  lays  em-  According  to  Mr,  Brisbane,  the  next  im- 

phasis   on    Mr.    Hearst's    physical    bigness,  pression  that  Mr.   Hearst  gives  one,  after 

This    bigness,    he    says,    "  gives    him    the  that  of  bigness,  is  ability  to  be  a  0ood  listener. 

strength  to  stand  the  worries  of  many  news-  "  Those  who  see  him  invariably  talk  to  him 

papers  and  the  worries  of  many  faithful  fol-  a  great  deal  more  than  he  talks  to  them. 

lowers  and   foolish   enemies.      He  is  more  When  the  man  is  through,  Hearst  is  apt  to 

than  six  feet  two  in  height,  very  broad,  with  know  more  about  die  other  num  than  Ac 

big  hands  and  big  feet,  and  a  strong  neck  other  man  knows  about  him," 
that  will  staiul  up  for  a  long  time  under  a 

heavy  load."     Mr.  Lincoln  Steflens,  in  the  what  does  hearst  represent  in  pubuc 

portrait  of  "  Hearst,  the  Man  of  Mystery,"  "^^• 

thur  he  sketdies  for  the  November  American  As  summarized  by  Mr.  BridMUie,  the  prin- 

Magfitine,  also  dwells  on  this  physical  qual-  cipal   achievements  of  his  chief  up  to  the 

ity  of  hulk,  but  asserts  that  Mr.   Hearst,  present  moment  are  as  follows: 

while  n  tail  man.  does  not  assert  his  height  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  essential  to  his 

uiul.  iilrlu>ugh  he  is  strong  physically,  gives  ^ork,  a  powerful  machine  for  inflnendng  pab- 

nu  impression  of  physical  force.    "  He  never  He  opinion. 
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He  has  built  his  newspapers  up  to  a  daily 
circulation  of  two  millions.  And  that  circula- 
tion is  increasing  constantly. 

Every  day  Hearst  is  able  to  talk  with  two 


in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fi 
and  Los  Angeles.    And  they  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  many  other  cities. 

With  this  enormous  circulation  Hearst  is  able 
every  day  to  spread  the  truth  and  reply  to  false- 
hood. The  constant  bitter  efforts  that  are  inadc 
to  misrepresoit  him  fail,  for  his  voice  reaches 
farther  than  the  voice  of  any  other  man  in  the 
country.  There  has  never  before  been  assem- 
bled in  this  world  an  audience  such  as  that 
which  Hearst  commands  and  therefore  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  man  possess- 
ing his  peculiar  influence  and  power  for  good. 

The  building  up  of  this  tremendous  engine 
of  publid^  is  his  greatest  accomplished  work, 
undonbtedi^.  And  with  that  engine  his  real 
work  is  stin  to  be  done. 

He  has  made  dish«iest  wealth  disreputable 
througboitt  tbe  nation.     He  has  convinced  the 


people  that  the  rule  of  organized  capital  is  not 
American  government  or  honorable  govern- 
ment. He  has  been  the  greatest  creator  of  in- 
telligent dissatisfaction,  the  basis  of  improve- 
ment, this  country  has  seen. 

Hearst  has  made  innumerable  fights  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  at  his  own  expense,  with 
great  expenditure  of  money  and  of  personal  en- 
ergy. Various  trusts  have  been  fought  by  him 
through  the  courts  and  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  certainly  lias  (he  honor  of  being 
hated  more  deeply  by  the  public  enemies  of  this 
country  than  any  other  man  in  it.  A  mere  enu- 
meration of  the  lawsuits  (hat  he  has  begun  and 
prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare  fills 
out  a  considerable  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  already  the  greatest  awakener 
and  director  of  public  opinion  and  of  public  an- 
ger against  injustice  that  the  country  has  seen 
in  many  years. 

MR.    HEARST  AS  A   BUSINESS   MAN. 

A  sketch  of  "The  Real  Mr.  Hearst," 
from  the  pen  of  James  Cr«lman,  a^^ux^vK. 
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the  S<-pteniher  number  ol  Pearson'i.     Mr.  MR.  Hearst's  UEUTENAim. 

l?rr('ltii:ii)  states  that   Mr.   Hearst  has  Jn-  During  the  present  campaign  great  inin^ 

vrMril  ^i2,<>iNj,(X)0  in  his  newspapers  and  est  has  developed  in  the  personalities  of  tb 

ihiit  II  (lists  him  $12,000,000  a  year  to  sup-  men  who  are  associated  with  Mr.  H cant  in 

|Hiit    iht'iit,    every    dollar   of   which, —  and  his  newspaper  enterprises  and  to  whom  cmlii 

iiKHc,  (1111, —  he  K^ts  back  from  the  public,  is  given  for  the  skillful  organization  and  di- 

\Viihiiiit   the  support  of  the  business  men  rection   of   his   various   political    activities, 

who  iiilvcrtise  in  his  publications  and  furnish  These  men  are  catalogued  in  Mr.  Crcelman'i 

tn:iiiy  niillicins  of  his  income,  he  would  be  article  as  follows: 

hiinkriini  in  six  months,  in  spite  of  his  wealth.  _,            r-  .-    ^        <t.                 <                   ^ 

.1      11           L           k-    •       _  1V.V i-'  Solomon  Soils  Carvalho,  general  manuter  at 

Mr.  Ilfiirst  bcRan  his  journalistic  exjKn-  j,„   .^^   h^^^j  newspapers?  a    highly   tFainri 

riH  rs   iis  cilitor   and  proprietor  of  the  ban  journalist  and  shrewd  business  man ;  said  to  be 

Kiaiii'iMMi  Examinrr,  a  paper  that  had  been  a  descendant  of  a  famous   Portuguese  statts- 

c»viH'.l  for  some  years  by  liis  father.     Before  ™";^.  M^.  Carvalho  owns  a  notable  collecw. 

'  ■       II             II           .  £^         ■     -u-      _„  of  Chinese  hue  and  white  poreelam. 

Mr.  Hearst  had  spent  $750,000  in  this  ven-  ^^j,,„^  Brisbane,  editor  of  the   N^   Yd 

lurr  (he  Kxammer  had  been  converted,  says  Evening  Journal  and  writer  of  its  remarkahlt 

Mr   CrM-inian,  fr<im  a  newspaper  wreck  into  editorials.     He  is   the  son  of  Albert   Brisbant 

H  ntoliliihle  busitu'ss  and  a  recognized  power  d'^iple  of  Fourier,  the  French    aodalisv  mJ 

"  '   ,      ,,-,■,.      .      I     ,o„,  M..    u-.,™t  was  one  of  the  most  highly-paid  writers  for 

oil  llir  I'li.itK-  toiist.     In  1895  Mr    Hearst  ^^^^^^  ^    ^ana  and  Jo^h  fuliuer. 

tiiiiic  !■>  New  ^  iirk  and  bought  the  Morning  Samuel  S.  Chamberlain,  managing  editor  of 

hiuiniil.      He  |>aid  $150,000  for  the  paper,  the  New  York  American  and  supervising  editoc 

inid  ill  ihe  tirxr  few  years  he  invested  in  the  of  a''  '*>«  Hearst  newspapers.     He  is  a  recog- 

.%.„„   ■tn  rw^  iv^      Tt  U  Af-  mzed  master  of  bright  and  entertainmg  '  makc- 

.■i.icii.iiM-  iiioir  than  $7,000,000.     it  is  de-  ^,p..   j„  ^  newspaper,  a  brilliant  news-feahire 

iliiiril    l\\M    ill    tlic   short  campaign   of   the  editor.    He  is  the  son  of  a  former  chief  edito- 

S|»iniili'Aiiii-ti<'iin    War    Mr.    Hearst  spent  rial  writer  on  the  World  and  Herald,  and  wu 

iMNiiNiii  hIhivc  ordinary  expenses  in  cover-  for  many  years   the   friend  and    secreUry  of 

"       ,                II-      _--™      T«   innn  \Hr  James  Gordon  Bennett. 

,i,H  ih<-  ti<«s  for  Ins  papers.     In  1900  Mr.  j^j^^^j,,   ^oddard,   editor  of  the   Afm-   Kori 

lli-iii«l  stiiilcd   the  ChicaKii  Amtrtcan.  and  ^m,rifan  Jundoy  Moganne  and  the  inspirer  of 

kilirc  lliiK  time  has  established  daily  papers  its  lurid  and  fantastic  sensations. 

Ill   llii>.iiiii  iinil   l^'s  Anifflcs.     Counting  the  Max  F.  Ihmsen,  Mr.  Hearst's  political  nun- 

I        ..,;...,  ...t.'rinnc  9G  i^ittinn  na-  ^ger;  once  a  member  of  the  JVrttr   York  Her- 

II1IIIII1MI'  mid  I'veninn  editions  as  aisnnci  pa  ^^^.^  ^^^^ 

|.i-m,  Ml,  I  lr;iist  now  owns  nine  newspaper  Qarence   Shearn,   Mr.   Hearst's  lawyer  and 

inniiri'ir'.,   lii"«iili'S  thc   Cosmopolttan   Maga-  the   thinker-out   of   his   costly   injunction   suit-i 

...      //,  ,ii/'i  l)<iiiif  nnti  American  Farmer,  and  other  litigations  against  corporatiooi  and 

i    ,/„„„.  .,  |„.ri,HlicaI  devoted  to  automo-  "oppressors  of  the  common  people." 

lull    ll1llll"■l^.      'I'llire   are  more   than   4,000  Hearst  as  a  Pollttoal  Problsm. 

f"  ..M V   pay    rolls  of  Mr.    Hearst's  ^  ^^^j^^^  j^   ^j,^   ^^,^^^^    ^j^^  York) 

«•• iMiMiuiMons,  not  to  speak  of  some-  for  October  20  shows  how  rca!  i«  the  poUti- 

Ill'    .-,..K..."rr.-spondents  who  write  ^^|          j^,^^    presented    by    Mr.     Hearst's 

■   '■-    1 '  '■  '"."  Joo^-^/f-f"  *2l««.-  career  up  to  the   present  time.     With  the 

.- Imhi.  PI. ntiiiE  plants,  and  uses  ^^^^.^^^i^^   sentiment   of   the   Democratic 

'i  '-""  tu.iidred  tons  ot  white  paper  a  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^  to  vote  200 

■1 ,|.,,HK.  toMN  «  year,  wnich,  m  the  delegates  in  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  1904. 

1 1   ■""■l"'l"-'    ""■«■'"  J'"".'^'^   '««"*•"'  He  polled  a  larger  vote  when  he  lan  for 

1  -"".h  '""<••  «"'»"  ten  times  around  ^on^^zs^  in   1902  than  any  m«i  who  ever 

1''    '  "''■                        ■  I  1     »^     u .  *„  tan  (ot  Congress  in  New  York  City.    In  t 

^    ..,  .1.    .,|..M.s  paid  by  Mr.  Hearst  to  three-sided  contest  for  the  New  York  mayor- 

l„    I,,  .1  .,i......i,.  Mr.  lr<rlman  says.  ^j^  ^^  ^.^^  officially  beaten  by  McClellan 

^,,     ,,    ,,  1  ,,,,  .  lii.Mim'a  year  for  the  ser-  by    only    about    3,000    votes    and    recrived 

,     '    u  In,  New. York  office.  That  S8,ooo    more   votes    than    Ivins.      He    was 

;  ';     .  I.,  ^iiuhlhfl'niied  States  pays  po„.erfuI    enough    to    force   the   DemocTatic 

ii.l  11.                     '   '■"  ."''*"'  ^ThrWRhest  sal^  Sf««  convention  at  Buffalo  to  nominate  him. 

no.  ihc  nfxt  $40.-  His  influence  compelled  the  Massachusetts 

iiilr^  this  he  has  Democracy    to   nominate    John    B.    Moran. 

,ono  a  year  each.  He  has  a  following  in  many  Stiitcs,  and  in 

'  "0  wfre'"thTn  ™°^^  °*  **"""  "'^"  "^  f^^^^^i  '"  h»  interest 


lyili  nil  ''■ 


,Il  111     tii'i   Shui.imio  more   than  ,      .  1      i     iT    n"  ■  . 

.i  ,1,..  CuTih-nl  and  his  whole    10  "btatn  control  of  the  Dcmoctatic  p«ny 

organizarion. 
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THE  NEW  PHASES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 

TOURING  the  pause  in  revolutionary' ac-  But  progress  along  these  lines  of  efficient 

tivity  on  a  large  scale  in  Russia,  which  farming  is  blocked  by  the  grave  defect  by  the 

marked  the  months  of  September  and  Octo-  two  types  of  peasant  land  tenure. 

ber,    the    serious    reviews    of    Europe    and  x      .i.                    *    u     -  »        ^          r    «     ^ 

A         .             .  •     J  .u        u.x  1    ^   J-        r  4.U  In    the    communal       mtr      system    of    land 

America  contamed  thoughtful  studies  of  the  ^^^^^^^  ^11   the  land   in  a  commune  is  owned 

more  permanent,  less  sensational  phases  of  jointly  and  subject  to  redistribution.  The  allot- 
the  movement  for  Russian  political  and  eco-  nient  of  one  peasant,  sliced  up  in  land  strips,  inter- 
nomic  reform  sects  the  strips  of  another  peasant.  Meadow  lands 
T  ^L  1  *  I  L  Lv^  T/  A  'L  V  are  redis'ributed  yearly,  with  the  consequence 
In  the  last  number  of  the  n^stntk  Yev-  ^hat  the  peasant  allows  them  to  be  overrun  by 
ropy  (St.  Petersburg),  Mr.  Schildcr-Schuld-  underbrush,  hillocks  and  stones.  Improvement 
ner  points  out  the  causes  of  the  present  un-  of  plow-land  requires  even  more  labor  and  out- 
fortunate  condition  of  the  Russian  peasants.  ^^>'.o^  capital-things  incompatible  with  inse- 
n^u  J  A*^  ^  j-^*  X  ^L  u  !•  cvrity  of  ownership  under  this  system  of  land 
1  he  destitute  condition  of  those  who  live  on  tenure.  Such  land  parcels  widely  scattered  in 
allotted  lands  is  an  indisputable  fact.  This  the  form  of  narrow  strips  are  not  susceptible  of 
has  now  reached  the  acute  stage,  where  the  effective  tillage,  as  they  cannot  be  replowed 
slightest  shrinkage  in  crop-yield  brings  fam-  across  even  once,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
•«^  ;«  •*.,  .„«i  «  T'k^  k  •  J  X  !•  such  land  is  taken  r.p  as  boundary  marks  be- 
ine  in  its  wake.     The  chronic  underfeeding,  ^^^^^  j^e  allotment  strips,  remainmg  thus  un- 

moreover,  leading  to  physical  degeneracy  of  tilled    and    choking    up    the    adjoining    land, 

the  people^  and  the  devastation  of  proprietary  Finally,  each  one's  holding  proves  thus  to  be 

estates  by  hungry  mobs  at  the  slightest  pre-  ".°*  \  strictly   personal  and  permanent  posses- 

«.x.^«.   «^^  «,.^,,,;««  '^^^  «  -*««.•«   «i  ^Z\       •*»  sion,  but  only  until  the  next  distributions, 

text,  are  growing  into  a  national  calamity.  ^ 

_- .     , ^     ,  Under  such  conditions  no  enterprise  and 

compared    with    private   holdings,    the    average  ^^en   thinkable.       lo   this   is   therefore   due 

yield  per  dessyatine  (2^/^  acres)  for  the  central  the  very  prevalent  wholesale  flight  of  all  the 

belt  on  lands  of  the  former  type  being  about  adult  male  population  from  their  farms ;  they 

21  bushels   while  for  the  latter  type  it  amounts  fl^^  into  the  most  poorly  paid  lines  of  em- 

to  S2  bushels.    Any  broad  effective  scheme  of  ,                      ,    i             i    •       n                  ^     i 

povemment    intervention    to    ameliorate    these  ployment  and   leave  their  allotments   to  be 

deplorable  conditions  must  be  based  on  thorough  poorly  tilled  or  untilled  altogether. 

investigations  of  the  facts  and  their  causes. 

Their  lack  of  interest  in  their  farms  is  so  pro- 

The  appalling  inefficient  state  of  peasant  nounced  that  they  welcome  every  sort  of  holiday, 
£  '  4.U'-,  •*  •  •  *  •  -.J  •  national,  church,  and  local,  during  which,  when 
farming,  this  writer  insists,  is  not  due,  as  is  ^.^^^y  hour's  work  is  priceless,  they  let  thdr  hay 
usually  claimed,  to  inadequate  allotment,  crops  rot  from  the  rains,  their  unharvested  rye 
Small  allotments  are  usually  more  productive  run  to  seed,  and  idle  away  completely  entire 
than  larger  ones.  Small  holdings  allow  in-  ^^ys  This  indolent  attitude  is  probably  also  a 
^  '  ^  I  .  _  ^  ^.  1  !•  !•  t  result  of  their  former  serfdom, 
tensive  farming,  repeated  applications  of  cap- 
ital and  skilled  labor,  and  are,  therefore,  Equally  objectionable,  because  practically 
more  profitable  than  large  estates, — contrast-  the  same  in  form  as  well  as  in  its  effects  as 
ing  thus  with  the  law  that  large,  concen-  communal  tenure,  is  the  second  type  of 
trated  capital  in  industrial  production  is  su-  farms,  the  so-called  "  court-yard,"  or  habita- 
perior  to  small  capital.  The  peasants  who  tion,  allotment  of  the  northwestern  prov- 
plead  for  more  land  have  not  so  far  fur-  inces.  The  land,  nominally  granted  to  the 
nished  any  proof  that  an  increase  in  the  allot-  village,  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  each  habita- 
ments  is  necessarily  followed  by  higher  pro-  tion,  was  allotted,  as  shown  by  title  deeds,* an 
ductivity.  indefinite  acreage  to  each  habitation-working 

pe;isant  family. 
The  plea  for  more  education  among  the  peas- 
ants, very  just  in  itself,  is  irrelevant  here,  since  The  location  and  boundaries  of  each  allotment 
the  peasants,  in  spite  of  their  illiteracy,  know  are  not  given  in  the  deeds,  and  such  allotments 
their  business  well,  and  no  college-bred  agri-  were,  in  fact,  never  officially  surveyed,  so  that 
culturist  can  surpass  them  in  practical  sense  and  arable  land  is  divided,  as  in  the  communal  sys- 
grasp  of  technic.  The  peasants  know  very  well  tem,  into  strips  scattered  for  each  owner  at  dif- 
that  poor  tillage  and  insufficient  manuring  are  ferent  i)Iaces.  The  whole  village  land  is  also 
responsible  for  their  deplorable  farming.  They  divided  into  three  fields  (three-crop  tillage),  with 
need  more  live-stock  and  more  manure,  and  common  meadow  land,  pasturage,  and  woodland, 
modem  methods  for  attaining  this,  namely,  the  Legally  each  court  owner  does  not  own  per- 
gr owing  of  clover  and  other  fodder  grasses,  as  scnally  his  lots  and  cannot  will  his  rights  to 
well  as -of  rhizo  crops.  thexn. 
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The  owner  of  the  lot  is  the  abstract  im-  Gennsn -Austrian  armed  intervention,  diat, 
personal  "court";  it  is  not  an  individual,  toward  the  dose  of  last  May,  Berlin  offi- 
nor  an  organized  stock  company,  and  has  no  cially  asked  Vienna  for  its  views  in  the  aaX- 
responsible  directorate  or  attorney.  The  ter.  All  German  denials  will  hardly  be  able 
members  of  the  peasant  family,  generally  to  efface  the  political  fact  that  it  was  a  semi- 
exceeding  and  never  coinciding  in  number  official  Russian  journal  which  published  llm 
with  this  fictitious  collectivity,  have  no  defi-  news.  ' 
Qite  n'ght  in  this  common  holding,  or  in  its  Why  should  the  Gemun  Kaiaer  wkb  to 
income;  they  cannot  hold  the  court  head  ac-  intervene?  To  save  the  Holstem-Gonoip 
countable,  as  they  did  not  elect  him.  dynasty  of  Russia,  is  the  umal  rvply.     Folak 

Essentially,  then,  the  same  defects  occur  observers,  however,  point  out  that  die  ail- 
in  court  tenure  as  in  the  "  mir  " :  vagueness  archy  at  present  prevailing  in  Russia,  oat 
and  looseness  of  property  rights,  lack  of  a  only  is  not  dangerous  to  Gennaiqr,  bu^  Jo- 
clear  and  secure  system  of  legally  established  deed,  is,  "  in  many  itspectx,  very  dcsfrabkto 
rights.  The  results  are,  first,  a  perceptible  her;  since  it  renders  Russia  almost  entil^ 
shrinkage  in  the  productivity  of  land,  and,  impotent  in  the  sphere  of  interiiatiooal  poC- 
secondly,  demoralization  of  the  peasants,  fos-  tics,  and  is  very  advantageous  to  Gcrana 
tering  in  them  a  spirit  of  general  indifference  commerce  and  industry."  This  is  so  qifiarait, 
and  slovenliness  in  managing  their  own  busi-  says  the  Slowo  Polskie  {The  Poiiti  fVord), 
ness,  and  creating  a  disregard  for  property  of  Lcmberg  (Austrian  Poland),  that  tbe 
rights  in  general.  German  Government  has  been  suqiecttd  (rf 

The  advantage  so  often  claimed  for  the  indirectly  promoting  the  anarchy  in  Ruxia. 

"  mir,"  that   it  prevents  the  "  proletariza-  "  And   it   has  not   been  niqwcted   widwtt 

tion  "  of  the  peasants,  is  untenable,  as  it  is  foundation." 

the  "  mir  "  which  is  responsible  for  the  veiy  We  have  already  said,  and  we  i^un  t^cit 
poor  farming  of  each  allotment,  and  the  con-  it,  that  the  German  Govenunent  has  facUitated 
sequent  impoverishment  of  the  peasant  fam-  '•'*  importation  of  firearms  to  Russia.  We  bare 
ilv  which  are  thus  romnellrd  tn  abandon  '"  °'"'  hands  proofs  showing  that  Gennan  be- 
lly, vimcn  arc  mus  compeuca  to  aoanaon  ^^^j^  remaining  under  tbe  strict  contnd  of  flw 
their  land  and  enter  the  ranks  of  the  prole-  govemment.  hive  offered  to  supplr  the  i^ 
taires  in  quest  of  employment.  quired  quantity  of  revolvers  and  gnna  to  wed- 

_      „  .1    ■    .,_  .    I  ^  ""*  places  on  the  Russian  frontier  on  tbe  buii 

Equally  untenable  is  the  argument  Of  the  pro-  of   a  confidential   ^reement  with   those   m^m 

communists  that  the      mir      is   rooted   in  the  ihe   order.    Historical    investigators  will   some 

racial   character   of   the   Russians.     Many   peas-  day  discover  what  part  German  politics  taek  m 

aiits  are  unwillmg  to  give  up  the  commune  be-  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia.     To-Am 

cause  ihey  are  not  aware  as  yet  of  all  the  harm  i,  can  be  said,  on  the  basis  of  various  proob  and 

ir  brings,  as  they  lack  information  m  regard  to  well-grounded   hypotheses,   that   that   part   wiU 

other   forms  of  land-use,   owing   to  their  igno-  ,urn  out  lo  be  a  prominent  one. 
ranee  and  general  inertia.    The  Russian  laws  are 

very  defectively  framed  and  the  Russian  court        The  real  immediate  object  of  Germany  in 

piocedure  complicated  and  cosily  with  regard  to  (his  matter,— at  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of 

a  peasants  transition  from  communal,  habita-  ..      -n  v  u       v.-    r    i     j  ■     . 

tional.  or  other  forms  of  joint  land-tenure  to  '"*  P"''*"  political   leadcrs,-^s  to  prevent 

full  individual  ownership  in  land.    Again,  the  Russia  coming  to  any  clear  understanding 

so-called  positive  prescription  tenure  or  the  right  with  her  Polish  subjects.     Indirtctly  Beiiio 

to  hold  land  on  the  ground  of  long  usage.  1,^5  gained  a  collateral,  but  hanlly  len  im- 
amounts    to    legal    sanc'ion    01    land-grabmnE'i  .    l-     ..      n   l    i.  1       ■  »r 

which  in  its  turn  makes  ownership  of  realty  portant  object,—    she  has  rendered  very  dif- 

very  insecure.  ricult,  if  not  impossible,  tbe  reccHKiliatioa  M 

Is  German  Intsrventton  In  Poland  England  with  Russia."     Is  Geimany  merdjr 

Posaible?  trying  to  prevent  Polish  automony,  or  does 

More  than   once,  during  the  past  year,  she  aim  to  occupy  the  Kingdomof  Poland, 

have  appeared  reports  that  the  Gennan  Gov-  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  widi  the  Ruanan 

ernment  is  contemplating  forcible  interven-  Government,  or  in  the  way  of  plain  cof^putt, 

tion  in  Russian  affairs  and  the  occupation  of  or  under  pretext  of  protectorate?         ' 

at  least  some  part  of  Russia's  Polish  prov-  ^^^  ^oe-  the  German  Kal.ar  Vt^.th* 
inces.      Inese    reports   have    invariably  met  Question? 

with  strong  denial   in    the  official  and    the        Berlin  has  never  ceaseJ  in  its  endeavor  to    1 

semi-official  press  of  Germany.     Finally,  the  obliterate    the    Polish    character    of    Silesia,    , 

Rossia.  a  semi-official  Russian   organ,  cate-  F.ast  Prussia,  West  Prus-iia,  and  tht  Grand    1 

gorically  declared  in  explanation  of  an  article  Duchy  of  Posen,  in  its  oun  domain.     Since  J 

in   its  columns  by   "  Diplomadcus,"   about  1886,  e^KcTally,  die  government  has  beep  j 
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making  extraordinary  efforts  to  weaken  ma-  has  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  change 

terially  and  morally  the  population  that  it  in  the  political  relations  of  Europe  as  would 

has  not  been  able  to  win  for  the  state  idea,  lead    to  the   resurrection   of  some   form  of 

With  regard  to  Emperor  William  especially,  Polish  state  entity;  and  "  it  is  filled  with  the 

says  M.  Czechowski,  a  writer  in  the  War-  fear  lest,  in  that  case,  it  should  come  to  the 

saw     Tygodnik    Illustrowany     {Illustrated  demand  of  the  restoration  of  the  lands  taken 

Weekly),  **  it  is  known  that,  at  the  begin-  by    the    Prussians    from    the    Republic    of 

ning  of  his  reign,  he  tried  to  obtain  the  sym-  Poland." 

pathy  of  the  Poles." 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  development  of  re- 
The  aid  of  the  Polish  deputies  was  at  that  lations,  the  Berlin  government  spares  neither 
time  necessary  to  him  for  the  passage  of  the  expense  nor  toil  to  strip  the  Polish  provinces  of 
commercial  treaties  as  well  as  for  the  appro-  their  original  character;  to  bestow  on  them  a 
piia^ion  of  funds  for  the  increase  of  the  army  German  character  by  the  buying  up  of  the  land 
and  navy.  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  did  not,  o"*  of  Polish  hands,  and  by  the  mass  coloniza- 
by  any  means,  go  far  in  his  concessions.  He  tio"  of  Germans;  and  thus  to  deprive  preten- 
did  not  want  a  decided  war  with  the  Polish  sions  to  the  restoration  of  those  provinces  of  the 
population ;  but  he  also  did  not  want  to  abandon  basis  of  reality.  For,  the  fact  of  the  accom- 
the  policy  of  Germanization.  He  aimed,  like  plished  Germanization  would  be,  even  in  the 
Bismarck,  to  Germanize  the  Polish  population;  most  unfavorable  conditions  for  Prussia,  almost 
to  win  it  for  the  Prussian  s'ate  idea.  But,  while  an  irrefragable  guarantee  of  territorial  inviola- 
Bismarck  wanted  to  gain  that  end  by  malice  and  bility.  An  autonomous  Russian  Kingdom  of 
violence,  the  young  William  H.  thought  that  he  Poland,  even  though  it  were  possessed  of  a  very 
would  gain  it  more  easily  by  the  effacing  of  limited  right  of  deciding  about  its  affairs,  would 
antagonisms,  not  the  most  important,  but  the  be  a  certain  kind  of  that  Polish  state  entity  the 
most  irritating.  The  huge  majority  of  the  Polish  apparation  of  which  so  appals  Emperor  William 
population  quickly  understood  this  policy  of  the  and  his  chancellor.  Of  course,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
Prussian  King,  however;  and,  seeing  that  only  of  such  an  autonomous  Kingdom  of  Poland  be- 
apparent,  worthless  concessions  had  been  made  coming  in  any  respect  dangerous  to  the  big 
tc  it,  it  protested  positively  against  the  policy  of  Prusso-German  power ;  but  this  autonomy  would 
reconciliation  with  the  Prussian  Government,  be  the  expression  of  an  improvement  of  the  re- 
.  .  .  The  disenchantment  of  the  Emperor  lations  between  the  Polish  nation  and  Russia,— 
found  expression  in  several  violent  speeches,  of  popular  Russia,  moreover,  which  is  by  no  means 
which  the  one  at  Malborg  [Marienburg]  at-  favorably  disposed  to  Germany.  Russia  regen- 
tracted  special  attention;  in  the  appropriation  of  crated,  reformed  on  constitutional  principles, 
new  millions  for  the  colonization  of  the  Polish  would  be  a  far  greater  power  than  the  Russia 
provinces  by  Germans;  and  in  the  systematic  that  crumbled  under  the  blows  of  Japan.  Such 
persecution  of  all  manifestations  of  Polish  na-  a  Russia,  besides,  might  become  in  truth  that 
tionalism.  which  long  ago  already  some  statesmen  desired 
.  .  ,  .  to  have  her, — a  center  of  the  Slavonic  move- 
How  IS  this  Germanizmg  persistence  to  ment;  and  in  that  case,  the  long  anticipated  en- 
be  interpreted  ?  .  counter  between  the  Slavonic  world  and  the  Ger- 
From  speeches  of  Chancellor  von  Biilow,  "^.^nic  world,  would  no  longer  be  such  a  fancy 
1  •  -1  1^  1  '  *^  i  \\  -.u  *.  IT  ^s  it  IS  hitherto;  and  in  such  an  encounter  Ger- 
and  similar  declarations,  it  follows  that  Em-  ^.^ny  might  easily  lose  her  provinces  with  a 
peror  William  s  government  foresees  and  long  Polish  population. 


RUSSIAN  WOMEN  MAY  NOW  STUDY  AT  HOME. 

IJ  USSIA  to-day  affords  meagre  university'  In  a  long  letter  to  his  journal   the  corre- 

training  only   for   the   insistent  male,  spondent  says: 
In  the  past  still  less  has  been  offered  the 

women.      Therefore,    the   custom    has   been  .  ^"  »  short  time  university  freedom  for  Rus- 

X                  o       •                     ^      i_^  •     -.u  •      J  sian  women  will  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  in 

for  many  Russian  women  to  obtain  their  edu-  g^    Petersburg  and  Moscowl-to  mention  only 

cation  abroad,  and  the  Russian  female  stu-  two  cities.— neither  strikes  nor  revolutions  have 
dent  has  been  a  well-known  figure  on  the  been  able  to  arrest  the  movement.  The  con- 
streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Zurich  and  ^^"^^^^  P^^^^  9^  t^l^  latter  statement  is  offered 
^1  *  'i  ^  rj>y  J  ^  by  a  new  university  for  women.  The  Peters- 
other  continental  centers.  1  he  correspondent  b^^g  Technical  Institute  for  Women,  which  will 
of  the  Vienna  Zeit,  however,  tells  us  that  shortly  be  opened  in  the  Russian  capital.  This 
this  state  of  affairs  is  undergoing  a  rapid  university  will  have  courses  in  engineering  and 
change.  Courses  for  women  are  being  opened  architecture,  and  others  in  electro-technics  and 

;^  Jr^^.r  D. .««:«»  „.,:,,«^o;4.;^o    o«^  «,,««  or./,  technical  chemistry.    The  college  term  will  be 

in  many  Russian  universities,  and  even  spc-  f^„,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^/^^^  ^^^  p^^  k^^^^^     3^^  ^^^ 

cial  colleges  for  women  have  been  erected,  movement  will  be  given  still  greater  emphasis 
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^y„-""2J!!?''.^'*'!'^  *°  **=,?!»<?»<•  ■"  *«  «>ni"nB  TTie  correspondent  adds  (hat  the  entraixt 

fall.    This  institution  will  be  known  as  The  Free  -„.  i;_ ;,  („,  ,,.,j„„,„  :„  "  c^-j  ...        _—_  . 

University  for  Worn™,  and  it  will  be  directed  ^^  ''"'tjor  students  is      fixed  at  seventea 

tar    the    celebrated    scholar    Professor    Rajew.  y^^^'   a"''  '"«  college  will 'admit    all  appU-  I 

■ftis  gentleman  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  ex-  cants  without  distinction  of  sex  or  race.    Al  ( 

,  perienced  instructors  and  the  lectures  will  in-  first  the  fees  will  be  some  nominal  sum,  but  | 

dude  the  hiatorj-  of  Russian  law,  general  litera-  i-t-r  thev  will   be  aholisheH   and    the  rnuiw*   ' 

ture,  Russian  literature,  philosophy,  logic,  psy-  ^|  l     i       ,,         anoiisneo  and  tne  coune 

chology,  .international  law,  and  so  on.  "'"'  °^  "^■ 

T^        ■.    ■       r         •]     >■                       I  The  progress  made  io  tne  derdoBiDeot «t 

The  agiation   for  wide  dissemination   of  ^^jj^j  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^^j^^  womm  »  le^ 

the  principles  of  culture  ^ong  women  and  jj^^ig^y  interesting.    Thus  the  sttte  rnxS^ 

the  people  in  general  is.  however,  not  con-  created  a  medical  branch  for  wome"  -'-   "- 

fined  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow.     Indeed,  ^^^^    .  ^^^    ^^^    Uosaaw    dty 

the  country  is  flaming  with  the  thirst  for  knowl-  at  once  placed  six  of  the  lai^est  city  I 

edge,    and    in    every   section,    even    in    Siberia.  ,a]s  ^^  jh^   disposal  of  the  women   I       ' 

prodigious    efforts    are    being    made    to    col  ect  f      l-  u     l    ^^^ 

mone?  by  private  subscription  for  national  uni-  '"  consequence  of  whjch  the  i 

versities.    In  Moscow  the  cause  was  saved  by  a  greater  amount  of  matenal  at  their  c 

large  legacy,  left  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  than  the  men  students." 
a  college  for  the  people  free  from  state  control 

or  state  aid.     According  to  the  terms  of  the  be-  This  may  surprise  foreigners,  bot  we  mast  mt 

qixst  the  governing  committee  will  be  composed  forget    that   the    Russian    woman's    thirit    loc 

partly  of  Moscow  citiitens,  partly  of  a  number  knowledge  is  unusual,  and  in  addition  die  wiw 

of  trustees  appointed  by  the  testator,  and  partly  a:i  physician  in  Russia  is  a  very  poDnlsr  iniK- 

by  a  so-called  "  culture  committee,"  the  mem-  vidual.    This  is  particularly  true  for  the  wanen 

bership   of  which   is   not   limited   in  number  or  physicians  who  work  among  the  peaaantL  ud 

class.     In  fact  this  committee  may  not  only  in-  who  display  in  their  work  the  most  admmUe 

chide  persons  of  both  sexes,  but  also  foreigners  self-abnegation.    The  "woman  physieiaii  is  ain 

of  distinction   and   ability.     It   is  also   provided  indispensable  as  a  gynecologist  tor  the  niimfnwt 

that  lectures  may  be  held  in  other  languages  Mohammedan   women  who  live  in   Rimi&  U 

than  Russian,  so  that  we  really  have  an  inter-  these  women  are  forbidden  by  thor  rG^OB  to 

national  university.  consult  men  physicians. 


THE  MEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  HOLLAND. 

T^HE  Chicago  packing-house  revelations  the  market.  The  Rotterdam  abattoir  coo- 
have  occasioned  an  immense  amount  of  tains  a  great  number  of, mechanical  devices 
comment  in  the  European  press.  Numerous  for  the  handling  and  moving  of  heavy  car- 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  continental  re-  casses.  The  most  practical  machitieiy.  is  em- 
views  describing  the  methods  employed  in  ployed  for  all  purposes  required,  whQe  in  die 
various  European  packing-houses  and  insti-  section  where  hogs  are  slaughtered  gnat  itl- 
tuting  comparisons  with  the  American  meth-  tionary  vats  are  kept  constantly  filled  with 
ods, —  invariably  to  the  disparagement  of  the  hot  water  for  cleansing  and  for  the  removal 
latter.  An  article  of  this  character  appears  of  the  bristles.  The  meat,  having  been  dufy 
in  the  Hollandsche  Revue  for  August,  and  inspected  and  approved,  is  taken  fram  die 
while  it  is  useless  to  quote  its  animadversions  abattoir  to  the  ground  floor  of  As  [Mtctinc- 
oa  Chicago  packing-house  abuses,  it  may  he  house  and  is  there  hung  up  on  boob,  wbidi 
profitable  to  summarize  a  portion  of  its  de-  by  means  of  trolleys  are  carried  along  a  mi- 
scription    of   the    modern    Dutch    packing-  pended  rail. 

houses.  The   visitor   to   this   Rotterdam   packing 

The  article  in  question  cites  an  account  plant  was  impressed  by  the  extreme  deanli- 

given  in  a  Dutch  trade  journal,  the  Indus-  ness     of  the  establishment, —  all   the  roore 

trial  Weekly,  ai  a  visit  made  to  the  plant  since  the  visit  had  been  entirely  uneiqiccced. 

of  a  Rotterdam  firm  which,  we  are  assured.  The  walls,   floor,  implements,  and  madiiiiH 

may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  all  Dutch  es-  ery  were  all  found  spotlessly  clean,  except, 

tablishmcnts  of  this  kind.     We  are  reminded  of  course,  where   they  were  soiled    by    the 

at  the  outset  that  no  slaughtering  is  done  work  immediately  in  hand.    In  the  pork  and 

at  the  packing-house.     This  takes  place  at  sausage   departments  of   this  packing-house 

the  city,  or  communal,  abattoir,  where  the  the  visitors  paid  special  attention  to  the  in- 

striaest   official   inspection    guarantees   that  gcnious  and  cfective  rockine  chopper  there 

only  pure,  wholesome  meat  shall  be  put  on  employed.    The  meat  ii  hud  upon  a.  Ufm 
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disk-like  block;  the  nine  knives  of  the  chop-  roasting  meat  is  scarcely  perceptible.     The 

per  are  set  in  rocking  motion,  while  at  the  cooking  apparatus, —  kettles,  and  so  forth, — 

same  time  the  disk  turns  in  an  ellipse,  so  that  is  entirely  stationary,  and  the  heating  is  done 

constantly  a  different  part  of  the  meat  re-  wholly  by  steam  or  gas,  so  as  to  avoid  the 

ceives  the  action  of  the  knives.  dust  of  coal  fires.     Other  kitchens  were  es- 

In  the  rear  of  this  part  of  the  buildings  are  pecially  furnished  with  means  and  appliances 
the  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  where  the  en-  for  roasting  and  for  the  preparation  of  deli- 
lire  system  of  machinery  employed  in  the  es-  cacies  manufactured  from  flesh  or  fowl.  The 
tablishment  is  operated  by  means  of  a  Laval  choicest  dishes  were  here  prepared  by  ex- 
steam  turbine.  The  surplus  steam  is  utilized  pert  cooks.  The  visitors  saw  great  recepta- 
for  the  heating  of  the  water  needed  for  wash-  cles  containing  toothsome  cutlets,  sweet- 
ing and  rinsing.  A  steam  pump  conveys  breads,  kidneys,  fricassees,  sauces,  and  so 
water  required  for  cooling  and  scrubbing  forth,  all  looking  as  if  prepared  under  the 
from  Norton  cisterns  to  every  floor  of  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  tidiest  housewife, 
establishment.  Under  the  factory,  and  also  From  these  kitchens  the  prepared  articles 
partly  under  Victoria  Street,  which  is  the  are  conveyed  to  another  department,  where 
private  property  of  the  concern,  are  four  the  cans  are  filled  and  hermetically  sealed, 
great  vaults  or  cellars.  By  means  of  re-  Each  man  seals  nearly  eight  hundred  cans 
frigerating  machines  the  temperature  of  per  hour.  A  special  employee  is  specifically 
these  vaults  is  kept  at  from  37  to  39  degrees  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  per- 
Fahrenheit.  This  firm  was  the  first  among  fection  of  the  sealing, —  a  matter  of  the  first 
Dutch  packers  to  apply  this  system  of  re-  importance.  The  different  meat  products  are 
frigeration  for  the  cooling  of  meat.  In  each  put  up,  of  course,  not  only  in  tins,  but  in 
of  these  vaults,  which  are  provided  with  mar-  bottles,  jars,  pots,  and  so  forth,  but  all  sealed 
ble-topped  tables,  great  vats  have  been  built  with  equal  care  and  security, 
in  masonry,  all  lined  with  white  glazed  The  visitors  submitted  sample  canned 
tiles,  in  which  the  meat, —  whether  beef  or  meats  from  this  establishment  to  inspection 
pork, —  is  salted  down  or  corned.  at  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Dr.  J.  P.  S. 

The  canned  meats  are  prepared  in  the  up-  Borgman,  at  Rotterdam,  where  they  were 
per  stories.  The  ovens  in  the  kitchen  of  this  subjected  to  a  thorough  chemical  test.  The 
department  resemble  those  found  in  first-  reports  of  this  examination  made  by  the  lab- 
class  hotels,  so  that  the  odor  of  boiling  or  oratory  were  flattering  to  the  packers. 


THE  "PROFESSIONAL"  COACH  IN  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

■ 

TN  the  general  movement  for  the  reform  of  fatten  his  pocketbook."     The  first  step  in 

college  athletics  the  doom  of  the  "  pro-  the  general  house-cleaning,  according  to  the 

fessional  "  coach  has  already  been  sounded.  Outing   program,    must    be    the    extinction 

An  editorial  article  in  the  Outing  Magazine  of  the  professional  coach, 
for  October  indicates  a  healthy  consensus  of 

opinion  among  those  who  have  the  best  in-  The  coach  is  not  working  for  the  good  of 

terests  of  American  college  athletics  at  heart,  ^P^'^'AV  ""^J*"'"^  ^a   ^^  '^  ""k^"  ^  t'^^iL'^r 

J     ,  .          •  1       1            L                  •u«i*       ^  t'O"  of  the  undergraduates  are  obtaining  any  ex- 

and  this  article  places  the  responsibility  for  ^rcise  or  benefit  from  the  game  that  he  controls. 

the  retention  of  the  worst  features  of  pro-  He  was  hired  to  make  winners,  not  to  preach 

fessionalism,    not   upon   the   undergraduates  doctrines,  and,  once  he  has  found  his  men,  all 

themselves,  but  upon  the  mistaken  supporters  f  ^,^^  candidates  are  a  nuisance  and  ought  not 

^       II        '    i_,     .^                  ,            J                 1  to  be  allowed  on  the  playing  field  or  in  the  boats. 

ot  college  athletics  among  the  graduates  and  jhi^  i^  ^  natural  position  iov  the  coach ;  he 

other   outside   backers   of   athletic   interests,  knows  that  his  salary  depends  on  victories  and 

The  article  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  he  is  going  to  have  them.    If  it  happens  that  a 

head  of  the  whole  objectionable  system  of  few  more  or  less  ethical  principles  come  into  the 

.  ,.     J       11    .       .      1            /      •       1  way,  they  are  easily  surmounted.    If  an  exposure 

commercialized  athletics  is  the  professional  occurs,  the  coach  sinks  out  of  view  and  the 

coach,  "  who  must  maintain  his  place  and  committee  answers. 

reputation,  because  the  man  in  the  street  be-  There  is  no  wrong  in  the  principle  of  profes- 

lieves  that  coaches  and  not  players  win  games  ^ional  coaching;  it  is  a  matter  of  expediency 

J                 XT'    •  L  J         J                  •     •  and  we  have  never  questioned  that  a  coach  is 

and  races.     His  job  depends  upon  winning.  ^^^^\^^  jn  racquets,  cricket,  or  the  like,  but  the 

If   he  can   get  the  men   he  will   win   and  false  position  that  the  individual  has  come  to 
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occupy  in  college  makes  his  presence  n  liar  to 
clean  sport.  From  the  true  position  of  a  servant, 
he  has  become  a  director,  framing  the  policy  In 
many  of  our  institutions.  The  conimiitccs  are 
mere  figureheads,  taking  their  advice  and  ideas 
from  the  coach.  His  sole  and  unanswerable  ar- 
guraent  is  that  ifthis  or  that  thing  is  not  done, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  turn  out  a  winning  team. 
The  coach  did  not  spring  at  once  to  his  high 
level;  he  started  as  an  instructor  in  atlilelics  and 
then  discovered  that  he  needed  men.  Winning 
teams  roused  enthusiasm  and  gave  him  more 
power,  until  gradually  the  precept  was  laid  down 
that  winning  coaches  must  have  no  interference. 
Thus  the  coach  developed  from  a  servant  to  a 
master  and  athletics  from  a  sport  to  a  bu!%iness 
with  a  hired  supervisor.  The  primary  fault  was 
with  the  college  man  himself;  he  obtained  a 
false  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  coach  and  then 
connived  at  schemes  for  obtaining  good  players, 
blindly  believing  victory  to  be  the  end  and  that 
the  coach,  as  the  sole  road  to  victory,  ought  to 
be  supported. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  coach 
has  his  standing  by  virtue  of  the  interesting 
fallacy  that  coaches  rather  than  players  win.  If 
X  University  happens  to  have  a  bad  season,  ihen 
the  coach  is  blamed,  and  again,  after  a  success- 
ful time,  he  is  a  small  deity.  He  knoA-s  that  he 
will  be  held  responsible  by  the  unthinking  col- 
lie public  for  the  failure  of  a  team  or  crew,  and 
he  also  knows  that  only  players  will  sustain  a 
reputation.    Therefore  he  gets  them. 

While  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
roach  docs  not  make  the  team  or  crew,  yet, 


as  the  system  has  hccn  developed,  he  is,  io 
fact,  asked  to  do  this  thing,  and,  knownf 
his  own  limitations,  he  is  put  in  positians 
where  the  temptation  to  win  at  any  cost  h 
very  great.  It  is  hard  to  blame  him,  sajmhc 
writer  in  Outim.  He  is  employed  to  win, 
not  to  foster  sport ;  and  when  sport  inter' 
feres  with  his  clear  duty  he  has  no  choia. 
The  professional  who  was  once  a  univers'ty 
player  stands  on  an  equality  with  the  pUitn 
and  committeemen,  and.  with  a  greaW 
knowledge  of  college  wajs,  he  can  work  more 
harm  than  the  out-and-out  professional,  who 
assumes  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  leachn 
of  athletic  sports.  In  the  opinion  of  tli 
writer,  a  system  of  paid  graduate  coaching 
is  the  worst  possible.  It  is  bad,  because  iti> 
of  the  essence  of  commercialism,  in  that  the 
coach  is  veiled  with  a  certain  respectabiliij, 
and  his  excessive  salary  paid  in  the  guise  rf 
an  honorarium  to  compensate  for  time 
in  devotion  to  alma  mater.  The  article  con- 
cludes with  this  frank  and  pointed,  if  s«f«- 
what  cynical,  inference;  "A  system  of  spon 
that  depends  on  one  hired  man  or  a  few 
hired  men  is  primitive;  it  shows  that  the 
sport  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  or  more 
men  would  be  able  to  understand  and  to 
teach." 


THE  POWER  OF  MEMORY— HOW  EXPLAINED. 


A  THEORY  of  memory  and  its  relation 
to  the  nervous  system  is  suggested  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  all- 
gemeine  Physiologie  (Jena),  by  Dr.  Max 
Venvorn,  who  states  that  he  and  the  scien- 
tists engaged  in  his  laboratory  have  been  busy 
for  many  years  studying  the  processes  going 
on  in  the  nervous  system  during  its  different 
conditions  of  rest  and  activity. 

By  memory  is  understood  the  power  to  re- 
call impressions,  or  memory  pictures,  from 
the  association  of  ideas  or  at  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  and  not  merely  through  repeti- 
tion of  the  stimulus  which  first  produced  the 
impression. 

The  only  explanation  offered  for  this  pow- 
er has  been  the  old  one  that  repeated  stim- 
ulation of  the  nervous  system  through  the 
senses  produces  certain  effects  upon  the  neural 
elements  which  at  first  are  only  slowly  im- 
pressed upon  them.  But  the  difficulty  here 
seems  to  be  in  getting  a  satisfactory  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  these  effects  which,  as 
far  ai  we  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  are 


vholly  tat 


i  long  as  the  cells  remain  *t 


The  nen'ous  system  is  made  up  of  masses 
of  irregular  cells  with  branched  fibers  that 
groiv  out  for  some  distance  and  place  the 
main  body  of  the  cell  in  communication  with 
other  cells,  all  the  elements  together  forming 
a  tissue  of  cells  and  fibers  that  in  some  waj-, 
not  well  understood,  has  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting and  transforming  impulses,  and  of 
carrjing  on  all  the  activities  that  find  ex- 
preiision  as  the  intelligence  of  the  individual. 

The  full  number  of  ganglion  cells  making 
up  the  nervous  system  is  always  formed  be- 
fore birth,  but  the  further  development  of 
individual  cells  with  their  fibers  continues 
during  the  greater  part  of  life  and  consists 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  central  cell  body 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
length  of  the  fibrous  branches.  In  the  brains 
evamined  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cells  of  the  cerebellum  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  after  birth,  in  r 
to  the  stin    "  n-e  " 
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the  reBex  movements  necessary  for  maintain-  hand,  a  general  increase  of  power  as  a  result 

ing  equilibrium.     In  the  course  of  six  days  of  overcoming  resistance  in  associated  areas 

the  cells  had  both  increased  in  size  and  ac-  of  the  nervous  system, 
quired  a  much  greater  growth  of  connecting        Memory  is  a  specific  sequence  of  the  use 

fibers   than  appeared  at  first,   the  develop-  of  the  nervous  system,  and  depends  upon  the 

ment  corresponding  with  the  perfection  of  working  out  of  definite  association  tracts  by 

these  reflex  movements,  showing  that  a  close  the  continued  action  of  specific  impulses  com- 

relation  exists  between  the  amount  of  ma-  ing  from  the  ganglion  cells  and  being  con- 

terial  in  the  ganglion  cells,  and  the  activities  ducted  along  certain  tracts  of  fibers  and  cells, 

which  they  exercise  in  controlling  the  pro-  until  their  inherent  resistance  is  overcome, 

cesses  of  life.  Use  strengthens  the  memory,  while  disuse 

The  writer  believes  that  the  activities  of  weakens  it  as  a  result  of  a  gradual  loss  of 

the  senses  produce  certain  cumulative  effects  nervous  matter  through  atrophy  due  to  inac- 

in    the   nervous   system   which   become   evi-  tivity. 

denced  by  an   increase  in  the  mass  of   the        In  a  mechanical  explanation  of  memory 

ganglion  cells.  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  in- 

This  increase  in  mass,  in  turn,  brings  about  crease  of  intensity  of  nervous  power  through 

the  development  of  greater  intensity  of  nerv-  increase  in  the  mass  of  nerve  elements,  but 

ous  energy,  which,  on  one  hand,  means  an  also  the  gradual  working  out  and  develop- 

increase  of  the  specific  energy  production  of  ment  of  association  tracts  through  the  nerv- 

the  individual  ganglion  cell,  and  on  the  other  ous  system. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  BOOK  REVIEWING. 

pXTREME  severity  on  the  part  of  re-  there  is  not  much  danger  of  an  author  repeating 

^^     viewers  is  no  longer  encouraged,  or  even  fh^  experiment ;  and  even  if  he  does,  the  pub- 

j    t      ^1           J.           ui.  Iisher  benents,  and  the  author  pays, 
countenanced,  by  the  readmg  public,  as  was       of  course,  if  reviewers  could  really  suppress 
formeriy  the  case.     It  has  been  discovered  and  restrain  the  publication  of  feeble  and  second- 
that  this  kind  of  reviewing  does  very  little  rate  books,  so  as  to  throw  readers  upon  the 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  inferior  lit-  stmly  of  classical  masterpieces  the  case  would  be 

r  T'k         ^'ii  1* u      ^        -.  *.  dmerent;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public 

erature.     There  still  lingers,  however,  a  tra-  ^^^^  to  want  a  vast  supply  of  not  v^ry  masterly 

dition  in  the  reviewer  s  craft  that  it  is  the  novels,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 

critic's  chief  business  to  point  out  the  defects,  not  have  what  thev  want, 
rather   than   the   excellencies,   of   the  work       Editors  should.  I  believe,  resolutely  suppress 

,.^,i«,.    ^«,,:.«,      T^k:-    ^^«.:^*«    ;»   .,:.^^^..»u,  manifestations  of  this  spiteful  and  ill-natured 

under    review.     This   notion    is   vigorously  spj^t  in  their  columns.    They  are  of  no  prac- 

combated  by  Arthur  C.  Benson,  m  the  Octo-  tical  utility,  and  such  reviews  do  not  in  the  least 

her    number   of    Comhill    (London).      He  help  us  to  a  true  criterion  of  values, 

takes  the  ground  that  unless  a  book  is  "  dis-  ,  The  criticism  which  does  help  us  is  when  a 

4>:r^^4>Ur  ^\^\^^A\^^    ^^  .^^«.*^.*^^:»i    ^-  *x«-  traiued  critic,  who  is  generous  and  appreciative, 

tinctly  misleading,  or  controversial,  or  one  gj^^s  good  reasons  for  admiring  or  respecting 

sided,  or  militant,  or  insolent,  or  pretentious,  a  book,  and  induces  readers  to  make  the  ac- 

OT  of  immoral  tendency,  there  is  nothing  to  quaintance  of  a  volume  of  character  and  qualify, 

be  gained  in  the  interests  of  the  public  by  ^-^^^^  ^^^Y  .™»g^*  otherwise  never  see.    But  too 

rv^oLi'r^^  .V  ^»^A  :-  «.k-  ^:ii^...r »»  0"C"  criticism,  even  of  books  that  are  on  the 

making  it  stand  m  the  pillory.  ^hole  satisfactory,  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a 

schoolmaster  correcting  a  boy's  exercise.    It  may 

If  a  book  is  a  feeble  and  worthless  book,  the  conceivably  do  the  writer  good,  but  it  cannot 

less  said  about  it  the  better.    If  a  book  sets  out  possibly  assist  and  clarify  the  popular  taste  that 

to  decty  and  misrepresent  some  figure  in  the  his-  this  faultfinding  perfoimance  should  be  given  a 

tory  of  literature  whom  ordinary  people  have  a  wide  publicity, 
right  to  admire,  then  a   reviewer   is  perfectly 
justified  in  making  a  spirited  defence  of  the        Mr.  Benson  no  doubt  expresses  the  feeling 

raSi^Il:  2!:.^J}^^h^''l}!^JlLl^^  of  "^any  readers  of  a  certain  class  of  critical 
is  an  intemperate  panegyric,  tnen  a  reviewer  may         •11  1  « 

warn  his  readers  that  the  view  is  a  partial  one.  reviews  when  he  says  that  such  writings  arc 

If  a  book  is  bombastic  and  pretentious,  it  may  often  vitiated  by  the  impression  left  on  the 

be  judiciously  pricked,  like  a  bladder.    But  if  a  leadcr   that  the   reviewer  is   not  trying  to 

Kt&S'dS2?irk,SSri.h£T  -«sh  *«  -"« -d  «l-ents  of  the  book 

its  faults  of  worimuuBship.    To  publish  an  un-  ^  much  as  to  show  others  how  smart  and 

successful  book  is  an  expensive  business,  and  trenchant  he  can  be. 
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GERMAN  EDUCATION   UNDER  FIRE. 

N  England,  espedally,  there  is  a  noticeable  the  nation,  not  young  Greeks  and  Rnaa 

reaction    against    German    educational  We  ought  to  desert  the   program  rKdwi 

'methods,  long  held  up  as  models.     Mr.  J.  from  the  ancient  monasteries."     BodiiT  o 

l"  Ellis    Barker   writes    in    the    Contemporary  ercise  in  schools  has  been  until  ven"  iwrnii 

Revietv-  on  education  and  mis-educatton  in  disparaged.       "  Germany     is     by    nanirr  i 

Germany.     He  points  out  that  in  Germany  gameless    country,"      "  As    regards  pbraa 

and  especially  in  Prussia,  education  was  from  education,    the  German    schools   are  won^ 

tb'  first  used  by  the   government  for  the  less," 

purpose  of  keepine  the  people  in  a  state  of  _^ 

LbjSon  an/of  mental  siratudc.  UK.VERSm.s-MCTOMES  OF  MEDIocuro 

THE   PEOPLE'S  SCHOOLS  TWICE   A   FMLUM.        ."'   '■"   t««"'yt»">    GcrmiUl    unm»» 
With  3,000  professors  and  lecturers  and  ifi: 

The  German   elementary  schools,    which  ocnd  students,  the  writer  has   little  good  e 
contain  some  nine  million  children,  were  in-'  say.     He  admits  the  number   of  studenS  * 

tended,  according  to  Dr.  Falk,  (l)   to  pro-  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  he  savi, 

mote  patriotism;   (2)    to  foster  religion  and  "  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  a  nwrnr 

morality;  (3}  to  fit  the  young  for  practical  for  congratulation  that  the  German  unhc 

life.     The  failure  of  the  first  is  seen  in  the  sides  are  turning  out  an  army  of  uncmplopl 

three  million  votes  cast  by  the  Social  Demo-  lawyers,  doctors,  theologians   and   teachfr-' 

crats  in  1903,  whom  the  Kaiser  described  as  to  form  "  a  huge  learned,  and   therefore  tit 

"  fellows  without  a  fatherland,  enemies  of  more  dangerous,   proletariat."      The  wfitc 

their  nation."    The  second  aim  is  said  to  be  ventures  to  affirm  that  "  the  average  Britisi 

also  unattained,  for  the  Protestants  of  Ger-  doctor,  lawyer,  schoolmaster,  or  clerg>manis 

many,  who  form  two-thirds  of  the  nation,  distinctly  superior  to  his  German  colleague' 

are  "  not  at  all  religious."     Church-going  is  "  The  output  of  books,  mostly  worthless,  h» 

not  a  social  obligation.     The  yearly  average  enormously  increased  in  Germany." 
of  illegitimate  births  in  Germany  is  180,000, 

.Bamsr50,ooo  in  Grat  Britain,  Th.™  a.^  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS-roo  THECrac 
13,000  suicides  in  Germany,  as  against  3/DOO  Though  Germany  is  held  to  be  no  longtt 
in  Great  Britain.  Toleration  is  in  Germany  the  model  in  elementary,  intermediate  and 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  third  aim  practical  education,  the  writer  admits  she  is 
is  better  served.  "  The  German  child  learns  far  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  technical  edu- 
a  few  necessary  things  fairly  well.  The  cation.  Yet  "  German  technical  education 
English  child  learns  many  things  ill,  of  is  more  extensive  than  intensive,  more  shovrr 
which  most  are  unnecessary."  The  German  than  practical  and  thorough."  He  quotes 
child  learns  in  the  elementary  schools  perhaps  Felisch,  who  wrote,  "  we  pay  for  our  greater 
too  slavishly  to  obey.  The  English  "  board  theoretical  knowledge  with  diminished  prac- 
school  "  education  errs  perhaps  in  the  oppo-  tical  ability."  The  writer  emphatically  re- 
site  direction.  The  English  board  school  fuses  to  attribute  the  industrial  success  of 
encourages  the  child  to  become  a  pauper  by  Germany  to  the  general  education  of  its 
giving  everything  for  nothing.  The  German  workers.  Belgian  industries,  he  says,  are 
parents,  who  have  to  pay,  value  more  what  comparatively  more  flourishing  than  those  of 
they  get.  All  classes  join  In  the  German  Germany,  yet  in  Belgium  128  of  every  thou- 
school.  The  English  bcrard  school  is  still  the  sand  recruits  are  unable  to  write, 
charity  school  of  the  poor.  The  chief  practical  value  of  the  German 
schools  consists,  he  maintains,  not  in  the 
SBCONDA.Y  SCHOOLS-CHAMMIKC  SHOPS.  |„„,,|,j^  disseminated,  but  in  ,h,t  disci 
After  these  concessions  to  the  public  ele-  pline  instilled.  Germany  has  learned  the  ies- 
mentary  schools  of  Germany,  the  writer  pro-  son  of  national  cooperation,  coordination  of 
ceeds  to  attack  the  secondary  schools.  He  all  the  national  forces,  and  has  developed  it 
says  that  they  are  in  the  main  cramming  es-  to  a  higher  e,\tent  than  any  other  countri'- 
tablishments  of  the  worst  type,  treated  by  Mr.  Barker  ventures  to  assert  that  Ger- 
parents  and  children  as  a  great  but  inevita-  many,  with  all  her  schools,  and  with  her 
ble  evil.  Even  the  Kaiser  denounces  the  army  of  300,000  teachers,  is  a  less  intelli- 
mis-education  given  therein,  saying:  "We  gent  and  less  cultured  nation  than  Great 
ou|^t  to  educate  young  Gennans,  sons  of  Britain. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 


'TpHE  recent  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  the 
more  important  of  the  South-American 
republics  has  tended  to  stimulate  the  interest 
<jf  North-American  readers  in  affairs  of  the 
southern  continent.  While  all  may  not  be 
reaily  to  admit  that  a  serious  crisis  is  at  hand 
in  our  relations  ivith  the  Latin- American 
republics,  it  is  certainly  true,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  the  Hon.  Jolin  Barrett.  American  minister 
to  Colombia,  in  the  North  American  Revim- 
for  September  21,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  profitably  give  more 
attention  to  our  sister  American  republics. 


In  bis  appeal  to  American  readers  to  give 
more  consideration  to  the  affairs  of  Latin 
America.  .Mr.  Ilarrett  relies,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  striking  showing  made  by  the 
latest  trade  statistics.  He  ^ows  that  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  exports 
and  Imports,  amounted  in  1905  to  more  than 
$1,700,000,000.  Of  this  aggregate,  the  ex- 
ports totaled  an  even  billion  dollars,  and  the 
imports  seven  hundred  millions.  It  appears 
that  the  United  States  bought  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica g<x)ds  to  the  value  of  $350,000,000,  while 
our  exports  to  Latin  America  amounted  to 
$189,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  against 
the  United  States,  therefore,  approximates 
$160,000,000.  Although  these  figures  show 
that  the  United  States  buys  35  per  cent,  of 
Latin  America's  exports,  and  sells,  in  turn, 
to  it  27  per  cent,  of  its  imports,  Mr.  Barrett 
reminds  us  that  such  statistics  would  be 
misleading  if  not  analyzed.  For  instance,  the 
27  per  cent,  is  made  up  principally  by  the 
(;roup  of  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib- 
bean, and,  among  them,  chiefly  by  Mexico 
and  Cuba.  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
empire  republic,  with  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States  and  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  Mexico,  bought  from  the  United 
States  only  1 1  per  cent,  of  Its  imports.  Ar- 
gentina, whose  foreign  trade  is  now  larger 
than  that  of  either  Japan  or  China,  pur- 
chased only  14  per  cent,  of  her  imports  from 
the  United  States.  Chile,  which  has  quadru- 
pled her  commerce  in  a  decade,  bought  only 
9  per  cent.,  and  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Bolivia  only  6  per  cent.  Peru,  which  is 
much  nearer  the  United  States,  being  distant 
only  ten  days  from  New  Orleans,  took  no 
more  than  18  per  cent.;  and  Ecuador,  two 
days    from    Panatna   and    eight    from    New 


York,  but  three  weeks  from  Europe  by  the 
shortest  route,  required  only  25  per  cent. 
Leaving  out  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  with 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  Mr.  Barrett 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  disap- 
pointing truth  that  the  major  portion  of 
South  America  bought  only  14  per  i;ent,  of 
its  imports  from  us. 


In  seeking  to  account  for  the  apparent  lack 
of  real  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin- American  nations,  Mr. 
Barrett  Is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  "  the 
average  North  American  insistently  ignores 
the  Latin  point  of  view  and  too  often  under- 
takes to  impose  his  ow  n  ideas  where  they  are 
not  acceptable."    He  says : 

The  Xonli  .American  overlooks  the  tact  that 
the  Latin  .\mtrican  has  been  schooled  from 
childhood  in  an  entirely  different  environmeni 
from  his  own,  in  the  study  of  a  different  na- 
tional history,  literature,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
business.  As  a  result,  the  American  does  not 
understand  the  Latin,  nor  Ihe  Latin  the  Ameri- 
can. Despite  our  vaunted  Yankee  adaptability, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  averaf^e  European 
more  readily  accepts  the  Latin-American  point 
of  view  than  does  the  North  .American. 

Ai  corollary  to  this  suggestion,  there  should 
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be  emphasized  one  feature  of  the  North-Ameri-  meaning  of  the  term,  than  in  the  avenue 

can  attitude  which  is  most  harmful  to  our  pres-  rfty  of  the  United  States,  and  ir  is  astonidh 

lige  and  nifluence,  especially  m  the  powerful  and  •    ^     /:   j  ^u            l        r                   «—m«.«« 

progressive  republics,  like  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  *"&  ^^^  ™^  ^'^^  number  ot  men  and  women 

Chile.    As  described  in  one  of  the  writer's  re-  who  have  been  trained  in  the  best  achods 

cent  official  reports,  it  can  be  rightly  called  our  of   Europe.      High-class    Latin    Americans, 

"  Holier  than  ThouJ  attitude  toward  eveiything  whether  professional  men  or  merchants,  as  a 

Latm-American.     Nothmg    is    more    irritating  ,            lt?        lh       -.1              n        o-l 

than  this ;  and,  although  the  Latin,  schooled  in  ™e,  speak  French  fluently  as  wdl  as  Spanish. 

politeness,  says  little  about  it,  he  resents  it  at  The  Latm  Amencans,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Bar- 
heart.  The  constant  and  even  perhaps  unin-  rett,  have  shown  a  far  greater  practical  ca- 
tttitional  or  unconscious  assumption  on  the  part  p^city  for  government  than  dicy  have  re- 
ot  our  press,  of  our  ministers  and  statesmen,  of  •  j  j*?  /  •  ^l-  *.  r  \x.  u 
our  investors  and  scholars,  and  of  our  business  ^eived  credit  for  m  this  part  of  the  world. 
and  professional  men,  that  we  surpass  Latin  In  the  matter  of  mumcipal  government,  lor 
America  in  every  respect  cuts  to  the  quick  and  instance: 
does  immeasurable  harm.    It  is  an  undeniable 

truth   that   five-sixths   of   the  North-American  Buenos  Ayres,  with  one  million  population,  is 

newspapers  and  general  comment  that  reach  the  better  governed,  at  half  the  cost,  than  any  dty 

press  and  public  of  Latin  America  reveal  a  tone,  of  similar  size  in  the  iJni'ed  States,  while  Rio 

note  or  suggestion  of  patronage  that  the  Latin  Janeiro,  with   seven  hundred  thousand   people, 

American  detects  as  quickly  as  the  pointer  scents  spends  five  times  as  much  money  on  public  iiii- 

his  quarry.    In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  al-  provements  as  St.  Louis  or  Baltimore,  and  yet 

most  total  disregard  by  North-American  news-  governs  itself  at  smaller  cost.    Mexico  City  is  a 

papers  of  important  Latin- American  news,  politi-  model  to  many  of  our  large  cities  in  good  gov- 

cal  movements,  and  national  development,  while  ernment.  in  attract'veness  and  economy  of  ad- 

the  .same  papers  record  in  exaggerated  terms  in-  ministration.    It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  some 

cipient  and  abortive  attempts  at  revolution.    On  of  the  representatives  of  our  American  munid- 

the  other  hand,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  pal-study  societies  would  visit  Latin  America  as 

Rome  newspapers  publish  more  Latin-American  well  as  Europe, 
news  despatches  in  one  week  than  the  papers  of 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  OUR  INFERIOR  LINGUISTIC  EQUIPMENT. 

Orleans  do  in  a  month.    The  editorial  comment  -                          /   •            •                    1     • 

also  in  North-American  papers  often  shows  such  ™  a  means  or  improvmg  our   relations 

total  ignorance  of  real  conditions  that  excerpts  with  Latin-American  countries,  Mr.  Barrett 

are  often  reprinted  in   Latin-American   papers  p^tg  ^uch  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  that 

and  referred  to  as  evidence  of  Yankee  careless-  '.n   a^^'^^^^  !,«„:.,«.  A^u,^^  ;^  «-k^J^^^..» 

ness  and  lack  of  real  interest.  »".  Americans  havmg  deahn^  in  those  coun- 

Very  few  North  Americans  realize  the  spirit  tries  should   master  either  Spanish,    Portu- 

of  .national  pride  and  patriotism  that  character-  guese,  or  French.     He  estimates  that  95  per 

izes  the  Latin  American.    The  commercial  senti-  cent,  of  European  business  men,  travelers,  or 

ment  of  the  times  has  not  deadened  his  senti-  ^^u^\»^^  ,.,k^  «^  ♦«  t  «#.:^    A^^^.v»  --- .  «ki« 

mental  side  as  much  as  it  has  that  of  other  races,  ^^olars  who  go  to  Latin  America  are  able 

He  is  proud  of  his  country's  history,  its  heroes,  to   speak   or   write   Latin   or    l^rench.      In 

its  past^and  present  achievements,  and  of  its  Brazil  it  is  necessary  that  either  Portuguese 

opportunities;  he  is  chagrined  to  see  that  ihe  or  French  should  be  spoken  by  all  who  would 

North  American  knows  little  or  nothing  of  such    . «o^f„ii„  a^  k..o;«-^o      nrk-  :,^^^»^<^  ^t 

things,    and    he    contrasts    therewith    his    own  successfully  do  business.     The  ignorance  of 

knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  ^o^'tn  Americans  in  respect  to  these  Ian- 
United  States.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  common  guages  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  frequent 
^schools  and  colleges  do  not  give  more  time  and  comment  among  intelligent  Latin  Americans. 

attention  to  Latin-American  history  and  devel-    nrkr^  : ^^^^^  ^t  ♦k-.  ,^^Ai^»^,  l«..««*,.fl<*^«  ^s. 

opment,  past  and  present.    How  few  American  ^^'^  ignorance  of  the  ordinaiy  language  of 

boys  can  tell  anything  of  the  achievements  of  communication ,   together  with    the   lack  of 

Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  and  yet  it  is  a  grave  steamship     facilities     between     North     and 

question  if  these  men  did  not  show  qualities  of  South  America,  has  undoubtedly  done  much 

fT/t^L  wl  TTTP.  '"  ^w '  w^i  °^  ""W'  to  retard  the  growth  of  cordial  social  and 
tion  equal  to  that  of  George  Washington.     How  •  1       1     •         l  l  i       r 

few  North-American  scholars  and  men  of  cul-  commercial  relations  between  the  people  ot 

ture  or  breeding  realize  the  existence  in  the  the    United     States    and     those    of    Latin 

South-American  countries  of  excellent  universi-  America, 
ties,  advanced  scientific  and  commercial  institu-        j^   jg  estimated   that   not   I    per  cent,   of 

Ser.::"^^^^^^^^^^^            ''^Zr^nr^.S^l  North  Americans  who  travel  abroad  Jnclude 

painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  professors,  as  South  America  in  their  itinerary,  while  not 

highly  gifted,  and  as  numerous  in  proportion  to  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  Latin  Americans 

nojndation  as  those  of  the  United  States  and  traveling   abroad    visit    the    United    States. 

Thus  the  interchange  of  travel  is  so  small  as 

In  every  capital  of  Latin  America,  de-    to  have  slight  beneficial  effect.    The  lack  of 

dares  Mr.  Barrett,  there  is  a  greater  proper-   steamship   facilities,   already   alluded   to,   » 

tion  of  highly  educated  people,  in  the  true   doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  this  condition. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
PKKSIDKNT  ROOSEVELT  AND  SPELLING  REFORM. 


TT  is  interesting  to  note  the  reception  in 
Knsjlantl  of  President  Roosevelt's  en- 
liorseiiient  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board's 
r«:nmmcn<i;nions,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  in  the  Octoher  number  of  this  Revitw 
(page  402).     . 

In  the  I''trliiiglitly  Rn'iew,  writing  on 
"The  President's  KnElish,"  Mr.  William 
Archer  avows  himself  an  advocate  of  spell- 
ing reform,  though  rather  than  spell  "  foneti- 
kiily "  he  would  "  at  once  go  over  to  the 
stagnationists"  and  write  ''programme"  and 
"prologue"  to  his  dying  day.  "We  have 
made  our  cheap  jokes  at  the  President's  ex- 
pense," says  !VIr.  Archer;  "now  it  is  time 
to  be  serious": 


I  li 


c  the  n 


tier  in  be  a  momentous  one.— 
mure  so.  i)erUaps,  tlian  the  President  himself 
fiilly  rcniires.  I  believe  thai  ihe  funire  of  the 
liiij'h'ili  language  liangs  in  the  balance,  and  thai 
llierc  lies  before  us,  during  the  next  few  years, 
a  dtei'iim  of  world-historic  import. 

'Die  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has  been 
too  timid  in  its  recommendations,  and  Mr. 
Archer  does  not  believe  that  reform  will 
mate  any  real  headway  until  their  present 
proposals  have  been  enormously  extended 
and  amended.  English  opposition  to  them,  so 
far  from  preventing  their  adoption,  will 
much  more  probably  hasten  it. 

THE    STOCK    ARGUMENT. 

The  "  Stock  argument  "  against  spelling 
reform  is,  of  course,  the  "etymological"  ar- 
gument. This  "  has  long  been  abandoned 
b>    all  who  have  given  any   real  thought  to 


isowncd  by  the  verj-  people  who,  were 
Ihins  in  it.  would  be  the  first  to  insist 
-namely,  the  philologists  and  language- 
4.  The  history  of  the  language  is  writ- 
thousand  volumes,  and  can  never  be 
it  or  obscured :  and  the  Idea  that  our 
^uelli^g  is.  in  any  effective  sense,  a 
etymoloRy,  is  patently 


t  poBltlrely  rnnnol  aecept  lb« 
d  term  :  be  has  underlakeu  the 
QE  retorm,  and  tliat  la  (roubia 
— Prom  tbe  Tribune   (MlDH^np- 


:■  of 


Even  supposing  that  current  spelling  were 
a  very  ready  key  to  etymology,  it  is  a  mon- 
strous pretension  that  a  hundred  million  peo- 
ple who  have  no  use  for  this  key  ought  to 
bo  encumbered  with  it  throughout  life,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  few  thousands,  at  most, 
who  have  some  use  for  it. 

THE   PRESENT  PROPOSALS  CRITICISED. 

Admitting  the  desirability-  of  spelling  re- 
fonn,  Mr.  Archer  thinks  the  value  of  the 


I'rpaident 

Domlnallnn  ; 
Introducllon 
CDOUgb  lor  I 


President's  proposals  more  than  doubtful. 
He  especially  remarks  that  nothing  is  done 
to  remove  that  perennial  rock  of  offense  to 
shaky  spellers, — the  large  group  of  words 
ending  in  "  ieve,"  "  eive,"  eave,'-  and 
"eeve."  I  f  the  Spelling  Board's  recom- 
mendations are  adopted  and  put  in  practice, 
we  shall  have  a  long  period  of  constantly 
changing  language,  and,  consequently,  of 
constantly  changing  dictionaries.  More- 
over, when  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is 
at  length  satisfied,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
rest  of  the  English-speaking  world  will  be 
satisfied.    Chaos  alone  is  likely  to  result. 

A    STANDARD    OF    SPELLING    REFORM. 

Mr.  Archer  insists  on 
the  advisability,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  3  definite 
pronomicement  on  spelling  reform  by  a  special 
body,  so  L\ins(itutcd  as  10  command  the  respect 
of  the  whole  English- speaking  world.  The 
question  should  be  referred  to  an  international 
conference,  congress,  or  commission,  which, 
fairly  representing  all  the  communities  and  all 
the  interests  concerned,  should  speak  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  authority  as  is  possible  or 
desirable  in  our  demoeralie  world. 


elt 


This  conference  President  Ri 
might  invite  to  meet  at  Washingtt 
delegates  from  the  British  Islands,  the  Brit- 
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ish  Qiloiiies,  and  the  United  States  should  young  generation  which  had  been  broiqilik  19 

attend  it,  to  the  number  of  thirty  to  forty-  ?"  '^'•*  literature  would  not  read  our  wk- 

^       .       ,1                                            ^               ^  ing  books.    Many  millions  of  books. would  be^ 

^^/^                 If              t    .       1                 '1  come  waste  paper.    So   far   from    the  RuxfA- 

Phonetic  spelhng  is  obviously  impossible,  Karncggy  Nu  Stil  bringing  together  our  two  n- 

for  the  reason  that  what  Aberdeen  considers  tions,  it   would  rudely  set  them   by  the  can. 

phonetic  London  does  not,  and  (sad  to  say)  The  laughter  which  the  President's  order  <^ 

A     ^    |.         .1^             u     ji      J              'S.U  would  become  an  angry  growl,  if  we  thougnt  it 

Australia  might  now   hardly  do  so  either,  serious,  here.    We  n^y  iSam  many  thingrfnw 

Perhaps,  however,  in  the  course  of  leveling  America,  but  their  literature  is  flie  last  thing  we 

centuries,  phonetic  training  and  travel  "  may  should  take  as  a  model. 

beget  a  composite  international   pronuncia-  .       _                                      , 

tion  which  will  dominate  the  whole  English-  english-speaking  reunion  -  jingoism! 

speaking  world.*'  This,  from  Mr.  Harrison's  point  of  view, 

Mr.  FrGdoric  Harrison's  View  ought  surely  to  be  regarded  as  a  point  in 

Mr.    Frederic   Harrison,   writing  in   the  ^^vor  of  President  Rooscvdt,  for  he  goes  on 

Positivist  Review,  says:  ^^^' 

There  is,  of  course,  much  in  English  spelling^  A  far  deeper  question  remains.  This  dream 
which  is  vexatious  and  absurd.  Many  useful  of  welding  into  one  the  whole  English-speaking 
changes  are  being  gradually  introduced,  and  people  is  a  dangerous  and  retrograde  Utopia, 
many  American  innovations  are  quite  right,  and  fuH  of  mischief  and  false  pride  of  race.  It  is  a 
are  being  slowly  adopted  here.  But  to  intro-  subtler  and  more  sinister  form  of  Jingoism.  We 
duce  by  a  sudden  public  order  an  entire  new  all  need  to  have  our  national  faults  and  weak- 
dictionary  would  be.  even  if  successful,  a  cause  nesscs  corrected  by  friendship  with  those  of  dif- 
of  endless  confusion  and  division  amongst  the  fcrent  ideals  and  without  our  special  tempta- 
reading  world.  The  elder  generation  would  tions.  The  English  race  is  already  too  domi- 
never  consent  to  learn  a  new  language,  nor  neering.  ambitious,  and  self-centered.  Combina- 
would  they  ever  read  a  new  book  spelt  in  a  way  tion  with  America  would  stimulate  our  vices, 
as  troublesome  to  them  as  "Chaucer"  or  '*  Piers  our  difficulties — and  our  rivals.  But  this  is  too 
Plowman  "  now  are  to  the  average  youth.    A  big  a  topic  to  treat  in  a  paragraph. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  WEATHER  PREDICTION? 

pROBABLY  the  most  serious  objection  to  September  16,  the  editor  says:  "  The  invcsti- 
our  "weather  indications"  (great  an  gator  is  on  his  way  to  London,  to  establish 
advance  as  they  are  over  none  at  all,  which  there  a  central  station  for  his  weather  pre- 
was  the  position  not  so  many  years  ago)  is  dictions.  If  practical  success  crown  his  cx- 
the  shortness  of  their  look  ahead.  Many  pectations,  further  offices  are  to  be  opened 
vain  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  this  in  Tokio,  New  York  and  a  fourth  city,  from 
particular.  Again,  what  a  difference  it  which  the  predictions  over  the  whole  surface 
would  have  made  to  Johnstown,  San  Fran-  of  the  earth  will  be  cared  for.  The  discovery 
P«ceJ7":JfT3^Valparaiso,  if  timely  notice  could  of  Herr  Nowack,  in  case  it  works  practically, 
be  given  of  floods  and  earthquakes!  To  is  of  such  widespread  importance  and  at  the 
Pompeii  and  Courrieres,  if  volcanic  eruptions  same  time  of  so  sensational  a  nature,  that  not 
and  liability  to  mine-explosions  might  be  only  the  scientists  but  the  whole  world  must 
foretold!  The  ability  by  one  means  and,  as  look  forward  to  the  further  developments 
it  were,  at  a  blow,  to  remedy  all  these  de-  with  the  greatest  interest."  Herr  Nowack, 
fects,  is  the  startling  claim  of  an  Austrian  the  article  says,  at  the  time  of  its  writing, 
meteorologist,  J.  F.  Nowack.  In  these  days,  was  in  New  York,  on  his  return  from  an 
practically  no  assertion  made  in  the  name  of  exploring  trip  in  Cuba.  The  article  goes  on: 
science  can  be  summarily  dismissed  as  in- 
credible; and,  if  it  be  true    (as  is  stated)  The  sole  reliance  of  Herr  Nowack,  his  barom- 

that  the  Austrian  government  after  thorough  ^|^r  (*^.^"«  I"ay  fo  .say),  is  a  West   Indian 

^'     ^'        y        t                   I                   I  •  plant,  Abrus  prtccatonus  L.  nobtlts  N.,  the  so* 

mvestigation    has   for  years   been   supplying  called  pater  noster  pea.     By  an  acdd^t  Herr 

Herr  Nowack  with  funds  for  perfecting  his  Nowack  came  into  possession  of  this  plant*  and 

system,  we  may  be  sure  "  there  is  something  he  soon  made  the  observation  that  its  leaves 

in  it."      At  all  events,  the  matter  is  worth  ^which  perhaps  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  acacia 

T         £     ^      ^    ^              *•  1           -.u  or  vetch)  rolled  up  apparently  without  any  oer- 

noting.     In  a  foot-note  to  an  article  on  the  eeptible  reason  and  seemed  to  die.    Thl.^- 

sUojcct  in  the  New-Yorker  blaats-Zettung,  dition,  however,  lasted  but  a  few  hoan;    " 
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the  Itariets  returned  lo  their  normal  state.  Herr  the  nwliim  i)f  the  leaf  nerves  upward,  and  its 
Nowack  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  this  strik-  rising  (barometric  maximnm)  by  (heir  motion 
ing  phenomenon  was  dependent  upon  neither  downward,  two  to  three  days  beforehand,  and 
the  iight  nor  the  moisture  or  temperature  con-  therefrom  (he  rain-districts  also  lo  a  distance 
ditions,  but  was  connected  with  a  severe  storm  of  about  3,000  kilotntters  (1.864  miles)  be  pre- 
lliat  occurred   three  days  later.     This   observa-    determined. 

lion,   which    Herr    Nowack   made    in   the   year        The  most  important  part,  however,  of  the  dis- 
1886.  forms  the  kisis  of  his  further,  unspeaka- 
bly careful  atid  remarkably  comprehensive  in- 
vest ma  I  ions. 

The  rc-itilt  of  his  observations,  extending 
throngli  years,  nndc  with  C[uite  special  precau- 
tiiiii.-..  in  various  liolamcal  gardens,  but  especial- 
ly in  the  Kcw  (iardens,  Ijindon,  upon  the 
■■  wralhcr  plant."   is  brielly  as  follows: 

To  make  the  predictions,  let  the  leaflets  and 
the  leaf-midribs  (to  vvhich  arc  attached  12  to 
17  pairs  of  leaflets),  as  well  as  the  color  of  the 


of 


;xplos 


alnrlvn  I,,  itr/billa  .v.. 


neither,  floods,  earthquakes.  ■ 
mcrease  in  the  danger  of  mil 
J4  days  before  in  a  circuit  up  to  7.000  kilome- 
ters (4,.150  miles) ;  i.  r.,  from  a  station,  e.  g., 
Berlin,    of    (about)    all    Europe,    the    Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  northern  half  of  Africa,  and  the 
'    north  Atlantic  Ocean. 
"  The  theories  of  the  scientists.  Andre,  Zeng«i, 

Palmieri,  etc..  which  connect  the  atmospheric 
little  leaves,  be  observed.  The  motions  of  the  and  volcanic  phenomena  with  the  sun-spols, 
leaflets  permit  one  to  predict  kind,  force,  mo-  especially  led  Ilerr  Nowack  to  seek  the  explana- 
ment,  and  direction  of  those  phenomena  that  tion  of  the  movements  of  the  part  of  ihc  plants 
will  occur  in  a  period  of  two  to  three  days,  predicting  these  phenomena  likewise  in  the 
and  within  a  radius  of  75  to  100  kilometers  -  sun  spots."  Because  these  spots  are  not  (as 
(from  47  to  62  miles)  distance  from  the  oh-  is  often  thought)  places  cooling,  hut  storms  of 
servat ion-point.  Further,  the  lowering  of  the  incredible  violence,  which  cause  disturbances  of 
atmospheric  pressure  (barometric  minimum)  the  aerial  electricity  and  of  the  terrestrial  mag- 
may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  means  of   netism,  to  which  then  the  above-named  plant 
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Ihe  shade  in  the  color  of  the  leaflets.  1 
ii  more  comprehensible  that  these  ph< 
may  be  predicted  so  long  before  and  at  sodi  i 
great  distance,  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  t^ 
the  plant  facing  the  electromaBtictic  forces  off 
the  sun-spots  may  be  compared,  r.  g.,  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  little  magnetic -needle  facilB. 
the  magnetic  pole,  thousands  of  kilometers  d»- 

After  Herr  Nowack.  together  with  several  as- 
sistants, had  observed  and  studied  for  nia« 
years  the  plants  in  Austria,  France  and  EngUni 
he  united  bis  observations  into  a  system  uMJ 
predicted  a  great  number  of  natural  phenomaii, 
which  were  published.  a.nd.  according  to  ha 
statements,   all   and   severally   came   true. 

Herr  Nowack  has  at  his   disposal    a  whole 
series  of  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  sys- 
tem, rnost  of  which  are  depositions  taken  dotra 
from  the  management  of  the  Kcw  Gardens  and 
from  the  observatory  at  Greenwich.      The  farts 
(as  he  adds)   proved   to  certainty,   that  an  in- 
.separable  connection  exists  between    the  abnor- 
mal movements  of  reaction  made   by   the  plant 
in  question  under  certain  conditions  and  the  de- 
veloping disturbances  of  the  state  of  equilibriun 
in  Ihe  atmosphere  and  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth.     At   Ihe  same  time  it  was   seen,   further. 
that  this  connection  is  one  of  the  kind  that,  tbt 
niore  powerful   the   critical   natural   phenomeiu 
resulting  from   these  disturbances  are,   the  coT' 
respondingly    more   stronely   the    "  motions  of  I 
reaction  "    also   of   the   plant   make   tbemsdvt*  t 
felt,  and  accordingly  also  as  well  the   limits  of   ] 
lime  as  the  distance  of  the  natural  phenorncnM    1 
"  pre-indicalcd "    are    correspondingly    greater.    | 
From   this,   naturally,   it   is  seen  that    precisely    j 
those  natural  phenomena  that   (on  account  m 
the  iiuickrtess  of  their  occurrence  and  of  the    | 
usually    devastating    irruption)     belonf;    to    tlie    ; 
most  frightful  events,  against  which  the  mllec- 
live   meteorological   estabiishments,    in   spite  of    | 
great  outlay  of  means  and  brain-power  hitheflOi 
alford  no  or  but   insufficient  and   usually  not , 
timely  protection,  may  most  clearly  and  snrelr ' 
be   predetermined  by   means  of  the   indications 
of  this  plant ;  an  advantage  of  tremendous  bear- 
ing, as  thereby  timely  warnings  of  threatened 
catastrophes   by  means  of   storms,   cloudbursts, 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  torrential  raini. 
etc..  are  made  possible,  whereby  they  are  wholly 
stripped  even  of  their  greatest  horror, —  the  un- 
expected. 

Hitherto   also   it   has   lain   outside   the  realm 
of    the    power    of    the    meteorologist*    to    ghre 
weather   indications   for  the  oceans,   since  ttle- 
graphic  reports  are  not  feasible  from  there.   Ua> 
til  now  the  indications  of  the  barometer  hate  j 
been  telegraphed  from  usually  more   thm  losj 
branch- stations  to  a  principal  station,  Bnd  fnoul 
them  the  "  synoptical  weather  charts  "  ar*  CbS-' 
posed;  so  that  not  till  I3  hours  behind^m< 
the  barometric -areas  of  high   and  li 
be  published,  as  well  as  thi  weather  . 
based  upon  their  distribution  and  probable 
menL     Herr  Nowack,  on  the  other  hatid.  _ 
dares    that    after    founding    the    eslablishimnt 
for  which  he  has  been  striving  he  will  be  atje 
to  publish  daily  the  foUowinR  charts 

I.  Two  to  three  days  beforehand.  '"  isobaric 
changes  "  in  a  circuit  of  ijooo  kilotDCters 


(under  certain  cultivation)  showed  itself  in  an 
especially    high   degree  sensitive. 

Herr  Nowack  applied  himself  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  sun,  in  order  to  perceive  the  mo- 
■nenl  when  its  spots  are  on  the  central  meridian 
of  the  apparent  disk  of  the  sun.  These  spots  re- 
quire 24  to  28  days  to  complete  a  revolution  with 
the  sun,  and  then  first  (as  Herr  Nowack  satis- 
factorily ascertained)  are  corresponding  severe 
distnrbances  to  be  expected  upon  the  earth. 
These  disturbances,  according  to  the  observation 
of  the  investigator,  lake  place  tn  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  unusually  great  and  quick  mo- 
tions of  the  leaf-midribs,  and  in  corresponding 
force  at  a  distasce  which  nuy  be  known  from 


intent 
c  able 

>barie  j 

I  aiol  J 
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2.  Two  to  three  days  beforehand,  tht  "rain-  What  enormous  practical  importance  such 
districts  "  and  those  of  "  fine  weather  "  for  Che  predictions  must  have  is  so  clearly  obvious  that 
Kamc  circuit.  no  words  are  to  be  wasted  over  it,  .  .  .  Herr 

3.  Twenly-fonr  to  Iwenty-eight  days  before-  Nowack  is  now  planniitg  shortly  to  reap  the 
hand,  the  "dangerous  convulsions  of  nature";  benefit  of  his  observations  carried  on  for  years 
such  as  hurricanes,  storms,  rough  weather,  by  opening  an  observatory  in  London,  with  sev- 
lldods,  spring-tides,  increased  danger  of  earth-  eral  branches,  that  is  to  bring  the  predictions 
<|ual;e4  and  of  heavy  downpours,  etc.,  etc.,  up  to  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  to  this  end  he  has 
7,000  kilometers.     And  finally.  collected  a  great  quantity   of  specimens  of  the 

4.  Two  to  seven  days  beforehand,  the  "local  above-named  plant  in  Cuba,  which  are  to  be 
weather"  fur  a  circuit  of  aliout  75  to  100  kilo-  taken    to    England   on    the  next   (jernian    fast 


BALZAC   ON   LABOR. 


'T'HE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris)  of 
September  1.  prints  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter  on  labor,  written  by  Balzac  in 
1848.     In  substance  it  funs  as  follows: 

THK   ORGANMZATION    THEORY. 

After  some  references  to  the  political  side 
of  the  condition  of  France  in  that  year,  Bal- 
zac takes  up  the  question  of  private  interests. 
The  words  orKanization  of  labor,  he  ex- 
plains, signify  a  coalition  of  workmen,  the 
laborer  alone  being  styled  a  workman,  white 
all  other  forms  of  work  such  as  those  of  the 
intelligence,  invention,  travel,  learning,  etc., 
are  ignored.     All  the  wages  have  been  dou- 
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bled  because  of  the  restriction  in  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
production  is  decreased  and  the  object  pro- 
duced is  made  dearer.  As  a  further  conse- 
quence, rents  go  up  and  food  becomes  dearer, 
and  the  workman  with  his  ten-hour  day  finds 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  before  his 
labor  day  was  reduced. 

Another  demand  is  that  there  are  to  be  no 
privileged  industries.  If  this  idea  gains 
ground,  the  duties  created  to  protect  indus- 
tries must  be  abolished,  and  what  will  then 
become  of  French  trade?  If  the  home  prod- 
uce is  made  dearer,  foreign  industries  will 
inundate  France  with  cheaper  produce. 
■Again,  if  the  dearer  home  products  are  pro- 
tected, foreign  industries  will  reply  by  simi- 
lar prohibitions,  and  France's  foreign  trade 
will  perish, 

TYRANNY   OF  INTERFEREKCB. 

To  say  to  a  man,  "  You  shall  work  only  a 
certain  number  of  hours  a  day,"  is  contrary  to 
the  great  Christian  social  principle,  to  each 
one  according  to  his  labor.  It  is  an  attack 
on  individual  liberty,  private  wealth,  and 
public  wealth.  A  uniform  wage  for  good 
and  mediocre  workmen  is  another  false  prin- 
ciple. Thus  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
amount  of  production  and  the  consequent 
rcvenur  to  the  state,  and  the  good  ^vorkman 
has  no  interest  in  bringing  all  his  skill  to  his 
task.  Another  consequence  is  that  the  older 
married  man  is  prevented  from  bringing  up  a 
family,  seeing  that  he  is  paid  no  more  than 
the  young  unmarried  man  with  only  himself 
to  provide  for.  In  this  way  the  family  is 
killed,  society  is  destroyed,  the  essence  of  pro- 
duction is  ruined.  To  seek  to  introduce 
equalit>-  in  individual  production  by  equal 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  is  like  an  attempt 
to  realize  equality  of  stature,  brains,  and 
capacities,  which  is  contrary  to  nature. 
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THE   EXAMPLE  OF  ENGLAND.  »  I«son  from  England,  and   assist  trade  hj 
favoring  the  sale  of  the  national  products  lad 

The    essence   and    the    foundation    of   all  finding  new  markets  for  ihem.     That  is  the 

Commerce  is  libertj'.     The  state  has  no  right  oniy  way  to  protect  labor,  and  Englaxid  hu 

to  fetter  or  to  assist  commerce  by  interfering  always  done  it  admirably, 
in  the  conditions  of  labor,  concludes  Balzac;        A  second  letter,  in  which  Balznc  profwsrt 

its  business  is  to  protect  commerce.     Instead  to  set  down  his  theories  concerning  labor  and 

of  endeavoring  to  organize  labor  by  giving  taxation,  seems  not   to   have    been    wTiitoi; 

letters  patent  to  mediocrity,  let  the  state  take  at  any  rate  it  has.  not  yet  been  discovered. 


OUR  HEREDITARY  TRAITS. 

"npHE  question  of  the  inheritance  of  exccp-  data  to  determine  the  increase  or  decrease  oj    j 

tional  talent,  or  of  marked  peculiarities,  frequency  with  which  it  appears  in  the  de- 
has  always  excited  great  interest,  but  compar-  scendants,  besides  noting  whether  the  traic 
atively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  of  children  depend  more  upon  the  intiuencf 
broader  subject  of  the  transmission  of  the  of  the  father's  or  of  the  mother's  pcrsonaliti'.  . 
general  characteristics  and  every-day  qualities  The  ability  to  comprehend  quickly  appears 
that  make  up  the  personality  of  the  great  to  be  hereditary,  and  may  come  from  either 
rank  and  file  of  humanity.  parent,  but  the  father's  influence  is  stronger, 

In  order  to  draw  information  from  as  wide  while  in  independent  thinking,  which  is  also 

B  field  as  possible,  two  scientists  who  were  hereditary,  the  sons  follow  the  characteristics 

interested  in  the  subject  sent  out  printed  lists  of  the  father,  and  the  daughters  those  of  the    ' 

of  questions  to  all  the  physicians  of  the  Neth-  mother.                                                                       i 

erlands,  and  requested  them  to  cooperate  in  Forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  sons  of  men    : 

the  plan  by  filling  out  the  answers  from  their  who  had  a  talent  for  mathematics,    and   H    ' 

observations  on  their  own  circle  of  relatives,  per  cent,   of   the   daughters,    inherited   the 

friends    and    acquaintances,    describing    the  same    talent,    while    in    families    where    the 

characteristics  of  families  and  e.xtending  the  mother  was  strong  in  mathematics  and  the 

observations  over  as  many  generations  as  pos-  father  was  not,    icw  per  cent,  of  the   sons 

sible.  inherited  the  talent,  but  none  of  the  dauirh- 

Thc  object  was  not  to  select  cases  of  evi-  ters  did.     Ability  of  parents  along  general 

dent  heredity,  but  rather  to  find  out  from  lines  frequently  seems   to  cri'stallize  into  a 

general    observation    of    the    best     families  talent  for  mathematics  in  the  next  genera- 

whether  there  is  a  regular  relation  between  tion,  for  it  was  noticed  that  there  were  more 

the  characteristics  of  parents  and  children,  children  mathematically  inclined  in  families 

and  to  what  extent  it  may  develop.  where  the  parents  had  other  talents  than  in 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  Zeilschrift  families  where  the  parents  showed  no  special 

fur  Psychologie  und  Physlologie  tier  Sinnes-  ability. 

organe  (Leipzig),  gave  an  account  of  the  re-  Girls  may  inherit  a  roving  disposition  or 

suits  of  the  inquiry,  contributed  by  Dr.  G.  the  opposite    tendency    to  cling   to    the  old 

Hej^nans  and  Dr.  E.  Wiersma.  homestead  and  value  family  heirlooms  from 

Most  of  the  three  thousand  physicians  who  their    mothers,    and    boys    inherit    the   same 

received  lists  of  questions  took  a  personal  in-  traits  from  their  fathers, 

terest    in    tracing    out    the    reappearance   of  A  tendency  either  to  be  irritable  or  good 

characteristic  traits  among  the  children  and  natured,   or  the  sensitive   nature   that   feels 

relatives  of  the  families  of  their  acquaintance,  hurt  over  trifles,  is  transmitted,  the  father's 

I'n  order  to  give  reliable  answers  to  the  ques-  influence  being  stronger  here  over  both  sons 

tions,   and  in   this  way  they  made  a  great  and  daughters, 

mass  of  information  available.  The  inclination  to  criticise  others,  or  to 

The  object  of  the  questions  was  to  find  idealize  people  and  see  the  best  in  them,  in- 
cut whether  certain  characteristics  were  he-  dustriousness,  or  the  lack  of  it,  are  traits 
reditary  or  not.  how  often  a  characteristic  which  girls  inherit  from  their  mothers,  and 
common  to  both  parents  appears  in  the  child,  boys  inherit  from  their  fathers. 
how  often  a  characteristic  reappears  when  The  father's  influence  preponderates  in 
only  one  parent  possesses  it,  and  from  these  trantmiituig  the  ability  to  make  im 
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addresses,  or  to  take  part  in  debates,  and  also  anecdotes  and  long  stories,  the  mother*s  influ- 

in  transmitting  a  spirit  of  self-satisfaction  and  ence  is  stronger. 

superiority,  or  the  opposite  trait  of  self-criti-  The  mother's  influence  also  appears  in  the 

cism,  combined  with  recognition  of  the  su-  development  of  a  talent  for  music  or  for 

periority  of  others.  speaking  foreign  languages,  while  the  father's 

A  tendency  toward  alcoholism  is  transmit-  influence  is  greater  in  transmitting  literary 

ted  from  father  to  son,  while  inheritance  is  ability. 

less  marked  in  the  daughters.  Mania,  melan-  Of  more  than  one  hundred  psychic  charac- 
choh'a,  dementia,  paralysis,  imbecility,  epi-  teristics,  only  2.4  per  cent,  were  not  abso- 
Icpsy,  hysteria,  etc.,  induce  similar  tendencies  lutely  within  the  domain  of  heredity,  and,  on 
in  children,  and  in  this,  also,  the  father's  in-  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  characteristics 
flucnce  is  stronger,  as  well  as  in  the  trans-  in  question,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  con- 
mission  of  tendencies  toward  vulgarity  and  trolled  by  heredity  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
hcentiousness,  or  the  opposite  trait  of  an  aver-  Individual  personality  seems  to  be  a  curi- 
sion  to  such  things.  ous  mosaic  of  ancestral  traits,  and  in  the  light 

Children  tend   to  develop  their  mother's  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  recalls  the  jester's 

traits  in  point  of  neatness,  and  their  father's  rhyme  that 
in  matters  of  punctuality,  while  in  devotion 

to  sports,  such  as  wheeling,  skating,  hunting,  "Shape  one's   acMon  as  one  may, 

bowling,   etc.,   also   in   the   tendency   to  tell  One's  future  lies  behind  one." 


THE  DUTCH  VERDICT  ON  THE  REMBRANDT 

CELEBRATION. 

npHE  tercentenary  of  Rembrandt's  birth,  Kunsten,"  an  assemblage  as  enthusiastic  as 

^       celebrated    in    Holland    in    July    of  any  in  the  land  of  his  birth  gathered  to  do 

the  present  year,  was  an  event  in  the  art  honor   to   the   memory   of   the   "  prince   of 

world  of  sufficiently  permanent  interest  to  artists." 

justify  the   following  summary  of  some  of  ^    ,.         .      ,     ,    ,        ,  ,      .                ,   ,j 

•«.^  «,«o«.  *»^«.oU]x.  ^^o*^.,.^    »tK«VK  ^>r«  «T^fK«r  In  his  native  land  the  celebrations  were  held 

its  most  notable  features,  which  we  gather  .^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Amster- 

from   various    Dutch    publications,    notably  ^am,  the  second  and  third  of  these  being  natur- 

the   Amsterdammer,   the  Nieuwes   van   den  ally  most  prominent  in  the  case,  the  one  as  the 

Da^,   the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche   Courant,  place  of  his  birth  and  the  scene  of  his. earliest 

and  Fitren  Haard  triumphs,  the  other  as  the  arena  of  his  greatest 

TT  11      1^            1         J                   I.*       I'f  struggles  and   grandest   successes,   and  as  the 

Holland  has  at  last  done  something  like  ^eid  of  his  most  fruitful  labors.    The  celcbra- 

justice  to  the  greatest  in  her  noble  galaxy  of  tion  in  Haarlem  was  mainly  confined  to  a  special 

artists  bv  celebrating  on  the  15th,  1 6th  and  public  exhibition  of  the  rich  collection  of  etch- 

17th  of  July  last  the  three  hundredth  anni-  i'^^f.,^"^  drawings  by  Rembrandt  in  the  Teyler 

e  il.    1  •  ^1        A*.  *u*    4.'         4. ..  Institute.     To  these  were  added  some  hundred 

versary  of  his  birth.     At  this  time,  too   was  ^^^  ^^^^  reproductions  loaned  for  the  purpose 

settled  once  for  all  the  proper  date^  of  that  by  their  present  owners  in  Holland  and  foreign 
occurrence  by  the  following  inscription  on  a  countries,  besides  nearly  everything  ever  pub- 
shield  affixed  to  a  pillar  near  Rembrandt's  hshed  at  home  or  abroad  concerning  the  artist's 
^^o,r<>  ;«  *.k-  \\7^4.  r^k^-^k  ««.  A*«^o4>A^^»^.  "*^  ^""  work.  The  whole  made  a  splendid  im- 
grave  in  the  West  Church  at  Amsterdam :  pression.  both  as  to  the  master's  wonderful  ver- 

satility  and  the  many-sidedness  of  his  art.     Ley- 

"Here  lies  den  also  confined  itself  mainly  to  an  exhibition 

buried  of  art-works.     Of  these  there  were  two  here,  one 

REMBRANDT  in  the  so-called  Cloth  Hall,  and  the  other  in  the 

Hermantz  van  RYN  university.     Each  had  been  arranged  and  was 

Bom  July  15,  1606  under  the  special  direction  of  some  of  the  most 

Died  October  4.  1669."  prominent  native  judges  of  art. 

Holland  was  not  alone,  however,  in  hon-  Amsterdam  naturally  did  most  in  celebrat- 

oring  this,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  her  sons,  ing  the  birthday  of  the  great  citizen  who 

Other    lands    joined    her    in    this    homage,  brought  her  such  honor  and  glory,  but  whom, 

Among  these,  Germany  stood  foremost.    In  during  his  life,  she  worse  than   disowned, 

her   great  art  center,   "  die   Academic   der  The  feasts  here  lasted  for  three  days,  be- 
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j^nning  with  the  early  morninii  of  Sunday, 
July  15. 

This  day  was  pra|>erly  devoted  to  an  exhibi- 
lion,  in  honor  of  their  unequaled  chief,  of  their 
own  works  by  nine  of  the  modem  Dutch  mas- 
ters whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  Ars  et  Amicitia,  the  great  artist  home  at 
Arasterdani.  This  formed  a  display  of  unusual 
artistic  wealth.  It  occupied  three  large  halls  and 
ccuisisted  of  six  paintings  by  L.  Alma  Tadema ; 
ihirty-two  by  Johaimcs  Bosboom  twenty  two  by 
Joseph  Israels;  thirty-five  by  Jacob  Mans 
thirty-nine  by  Anton  Mauve;  seven  by  H  W 
.Mesdag ;  twenty-two  by  George  Poggenbeck 
seventeen  by  Charles  Rochussen  and  twenty 
three  by  J  H  Weissenbriich ;  \n  all  more  than 
two  hundred  p  eees  The  many  different  Ian 
Ullages  spoken  b\  the  vi.'iitori  in  these  halls 
.among    which     Enghsli     seemed     predominant 


The  second  day  was  tishered  in  by  the 
unveiling  of  the  tablet  in  the  West  Church, 
bearing  the  inscription  already  mentioned. 
The  tablet  is  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  and  is 
in  imitation  of  the  cartouche  above  the  gate  in 
the  background  of  the  "  Nightwatch."  Upon 
this  followed  the  dedication  of  the  addition 
to  the  National  Museum,  which  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Rembrandt  Hall,  and  was 


designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  placing 
the  "  Nightwatch  "  in  a  light  that  shall  brinff 
out  all  its  marvelous  beauty.  The  Queens 
personal  presence  being  prevented  by  serious 
illness,  the  new  hall  was  opened  by  the  Prince 
Consort  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  Mother, 
the  court  and  members  of  the  first  and 
second  chambers,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  courts,  among  whom  the 
Chmese,  Persian  and  Turkish  ambassadors 
attracted  special  attention. 

The  dedicatory  speech,  delivered  by  Prince 
Henry  was  brief  but  eloquent,  and  was  ut- 
tered in  almost  faultless  Dutch.  The  fol- 
lowing tiv-o  sentences  awakened  special  en- 
thusiasm :  "  The  star  of  Rembrandt  stands 
high  in  the  heavens;  never  did  it  shine 
so  resplendent  as  to-day,  and  never  shall  its 
light  wane." 

'  Happy  fatherland  to  which  and  in  which 
great  men  have  been  born :  happy  fatherland 
that  knows  how  to  value  and  honor  the  great 
men  born  in  her!  " 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  parts  of  this 
daj  s  celebration  was  the  performance  in  the 
City     Theater     of     Vondel's     masterpiece, 

Joseph  in  Dotham,"  a  drama  that  most 
fully  harmonizes  with  the  life  of  the  great 
master  of  the  brush. 

The  play  was  witnessed  by  the  Queen  Mother 
and  Prince  Consort,  at  whose  sides  the  seats  of 
honor  were  properly  assigned  to  Joseph  Israels. 
the  nestor  or  living  Dutch  artists,  at  their  right, 
and  at  the  left,  to  Foco  H.  Mesdag  and  Madame 
Van  Houten-Mesdag,  The  scenery  and  proper- 
ties as  well  as  the  dress  of  the  actors  had  been 
designed  and  painted,  in  harmony  with  numerous 
paintings  of  Rembrandt,  by  Marius  Bauer,  the 
Rembrandt  esq  ue  elcher,  and  his  younger  brother 
artist  J.  C.  W.  Cossaar.  Before  the  perform- 
ance the  auditorium  was  flooded  with  exquisite 
Kcmbrandtesquc  light,  whilea  thoroughly  trained 
choir  sent  forth  voices  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  power  interpretative  of  suffering  and  joy,  of 
trial  and  achievement,  such  as  so  fully  char- 
acterii^ed  the  life  of  the  departed  master.  As 
the  curtain  rose  it  5eemed  as  If  all  the  wealth  of 
Rembrandt's  art  was  spread  to  view  in  all  its 
mysterious  ^andeur  and  magic  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  m  beauty  and  power  of  line.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  display  of  a  series  of 
copies  of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  greatly  magni- 
fied yet  retaining  all  the  charm  and  beauty  of 
the  originals.  At  the  close  of  Vondel's  drama 
Rembrandt's  etchings,  made  to  illustrate  Silt's 
tragedy  "  Medea."  was  presented  by  livinR  fig- 
ures, whose  costumes,  also  painted  by  Baner 
and  Cossaar.  a^in  fully  reproduced  all  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  original. 

The  entire  scries  of  feasts  wound  up  with 
a  fine  musical  program  at  Scheveningen,  the 
great  seaside  resort,  all  the  parts  of  whidi 
consisted  of  works  by  Dutch  compooeis. 
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THE  IRRIGATION   PROBLEM  IN  CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


npHE  vast  size  of  the  Australian  continent 
is  at  times  held  responsible  for  its  com- 
paratively small  population.  With  so  much 
land  to  be  occupied,  how  can  we  expect  the 
number  of  souls  per  square  mile  to  grow,  ex- 
cept at  a  very  slow  rate?  The  great  distance 
to  be  covered,  too,  by  the  emigrant  from  Eu- 
rope, with  the  accompanying  expense  in  the 
transportation  of  many  of  the  necessities  of 
the  pioneer,  has  operated  to  discourage  the 
choice  of  Australia  in  preference  to  North 
or  South  America  as  a  prospective  home. 
Vet  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
a  most  important  one.  Australia  lies  within 
the  same  limits  of  latitude  as  South  America 
from  Bahia  or  Callao,  on  the  north,  to 
Buenos  Aires  or  Concepcion  (Chile)  on  the 
south, — for  the  most  part  a  fertile  region, 
with  a  temperate  climate, — or  as  North 
America  south  from  St.  Louis  to  Nicaragua. 
The  mountain  ranges,  however,  cause  a  dif- 
ference: whereas  the  trade  winds  blowing 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  carry 


rain  as  far  west  as  the  Andean  slopes, — 
nearly  to  the  Pacific, — they  meet  with  a  high 
mountain  range  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia, 
and  the  deluge  which  fails  there  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  central  part  of  the  continent. 
Hence,  most  of  Australia  is  arid.  The  great 
basin  of  the  Murray  River,  with  an  area 
about  twice  that  of  Franct,  is  fertile  or  bar- 
ren, according  to  the  extent  in  which  the 
rain  clouds  are  carried  past  the  highest  ridges 
of  the  eastern  coast  range  to  precipitate  their 
moisture  on  the  western  slopes  or  on  the 
plains  below.  On  account  of  the  porosity  of 
the  soil,  the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  air, 
and  the  rapid  evaporation  under  a  semi-trop- 
ical sun,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
2  per -cent,  of  the  water  which  falls  as  rain 
ever  reaches  the  streams.  Thus,  the  great 
rivers  of  eastern  Australia,  in  spite  of  the 
extent  of  the  basin  which  they  drain,  are 
for  long  stretches  of  time  nothing  more  than 
chains  of  pools, — suggesting,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Revue  Generale  des  Sciences, 
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the  "  ouddi  "  (oiiadi)  lA  the  Sahara.     Their  linued.     Up  to  the  present,  the  farmen 

lengths,  according  to  this  authoritj-,  are  as  herders  have  been  compelled    to  depend  fori 

follows:      Murray,    1,750  miles;   Murriim-  their  supply  of  water  during  the  dry  «eaMM 

bidgee,    1.375    miles;    Lachlan,    700    miles;  upon  cisterns  and  artesian  ^ells.     The  UtBt; 

Darling,   2,000  miles,      ^'et,   from    1896  to  have  been  driven  in  such  numbers  that,  n^ 

1903,   there  was  continuous  drought  in  all  the  Murray  basin,  their  annual  yield  of  WJW^ 

central   Australia,    rcstiUing   in   the    loss  of  now  amoiinis  to  a  billion  cubic  yards.    Th(jr,jl 

about  one-h.ilf  of  the  immense  Bocks  which  lilte  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  are  under  rigid' 

form  the  country's  main  source  of  wealth.  state  control.     This   water,    originallv  on- 

Clearly  rccognizinp  the  need  of  grappling  ployed    for  the  great  sheep    ranches  almaX 

with  this  problem  of  water  supply  in  a  thor-  alone,  is  now  being  used  for  the  irrigation  of 

oughgoing   way,    the  Australian    authorities  farm  land  devoted  to  crops.     As  the  climtic 

have  put  themselves  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  is  verj-  similar  to  that  of  southern  Califomil.. 

legal  position  with  respect  to  the  control  for  this    region   is   destined    to    become   a   grejt 

liie  public  welfare  of  the  banks  of  the  streams  fruit-raising  district. 

and  rivers.     The  character  of   these  banks        One   of  the  aims  of  the  Atistrsilian  <»■ 

makes  the  work  of  constructing  dams,  which  thorities  in  their  struggle  with  the  problott 

shall  serve  for  impounding  the  water  of  the  ol  uncertain  water  supply  is  to  increase  the 

freshets,  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  entirely  agricultural  population  and  to  stay  the  fiwk- 

apart  from  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  ing  of  the  latter  to  the  cities.     The  growth 

shore     dwellers.       Ne\-erthelcss,     reservoirs  of  manufacturing  in  the  large  touns  on  the 

have  been  built  in  the  mountains  capable  of  southeast  coast   has   threatened    here,    as  in 

holding  back  the  water   falling  during  the  so  many  other  places,  to  destroy  the  balance 

rainy  season,  to  the  extent  of  over  a  billion  between  the   rural  and   urban   populaticiia. 

of  cubic  yards ;  and  the  work  is  being  con-  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  efTorts  will  succeed. 


B  «     THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES. 

'T'HE   perennial    question    of   the    relative  are  generally   necessarj'   and   also    sufficient 

value  of  various  forms  of  food  is  once  Thus,  calculations  show,  in  the  case  of  the 

more  discussed  in  a  recent  number  of  Cosmos,  food  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  coun- 

VVritten  from  a  French  standpoint,  it  may  tries,  that,  although  apparently  meagre  in 

be  that  certain  of  its  deductions  must  needs  amount,  it  will  yield   the  full  number  of 

be  modified  considerably  before  they  are  ap-  calories  of  heat  which  the  conditions  of  life 

plicable   to  American   conditions;  yet,  with  in  such  regions  demand. 

this  reservation  made,  there  is  much  in  the  If  we  take  account  simply  of  the  number 
French  vegetarian's  conclusions  which  we  of  calories  of  heat  demanded,  it  is,  of  course, 
should  do  well  as  a  nation  to  consider.  easy  to  see  how  meat  alone  or  vegetables 
The  food  furnished  any  living  being  must  alone  or  milk  alone  will  yield  all  that  the 
be  capable  of  yielding  energy  enough  to  main-  organism  requires;  but,  man  being  what  he 
tain  the  bodily  temperature  and  to  permit  of  is,  such  a  diet  \vould  not  correspond  with  3 
movement.  From  the  physiological  point  of  proper  functioning  of  his  organs.  It  is  not 
view,  man  is  omnivcrous:  he  can  derive  the  at  all  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  fact, 
necessary  number  of  calorics  of  heat-encrg>'  whether  the  food  is  of  one  kind  only,  or 
from  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  foods.  A  even  whether  one  kind  predominates.  We 
■light  survey  of  the  conditions  under  which  shall  therefore  consider,  first,  the  total  energy 
the  different  races  of  mankind  live  on  the  required  for  the  maintenance  of  nonna]  ex- 
earth  will  suffice  to  show  how  varied  are  istence  and,  second,  from  what  character  of 
their  employments  and  their  climatic  rela-  food  that  total  may  best  be  derived. 
lions,  and  yet  how  close  a  connection  there  Quantities  of  heat  are  measured  by  the 
is  between  these  and  the  beat-producing  scientist  in  terms  of  "calories,"  and  in  the 
value  of  their  food:  some  are  vegetarians,  calculations  about  to  be  quoted,  a  caloric  may 
some  are  meat-eaters  only,  some  live  on  milk  be  defined  as  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
and  cereals,  some  comhiitp  two  or  more  of  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of 
these.  The  respcctivi>  n-iincn*  of  these  va-  water  one  degree  Centigrade.— or.  to  put  it 
rious  peoples  are  the  result  of  experience  and  in  terms  possibly  more  familiar,  to  r»se  the 
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temperature  of  about  four  pounds  of  water  the  digestion  of  albuminoids  and,  especially» 

one  degree  Fahrenheit.     Thus,  ten  calories  6f  albumens,  brings  about  the  production  of 

correspond    to   an    amount   of   heat  which  abundant  toxines,  which  the  organism  can 

would  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  through  neither  consume  nor  eliminate.    In  general,  it 

ten   Centigrade  degrees,  or   two  kilograms  may  be  said  that  meat  should  not  predomi- 

through    Ave    degrees,    or    ten    kilograms  nate  in  our  diet.    On  this  point  our  article 

through  one  degree,  etc.    Now,  for  an  adult  continues:    "  Meat  should  be  used  in  smaller 

of   150  pounds  weight,  living  quietly  in  a  quantity  than  is  customary  with  people  who 

temperate  climate,  about  2,8oo  calories  of  are  well  to  do.     Muscular  work  demands 

heat  must   be   produced   every   twenty-four  carbohydrates,  bread  and  vegetables.    Lightly 

hours  from  the  digestion  of  food,  to  be  ex-  to  advise  meat  to  workingmen  is  to  produce 

pended  as  follows:    Radiated  from  the  body,  an  artificial  and  expensive  craving.     If  to 

1,560;   used   in    the   evaporation   of    1,200  make  meat  the  chief  article  of  our  diet  is  a 

grams  (2.7  |X)unds)  of  water  from  the  lungs  physiological  mistake,  it  is  also  a  great  error 

and  skin,  599;  used  in  the  heat  of  air  ex-  in  economy.     Meat  is  expensive.     From  its 

haled,   80;    used   in    the   heating  of  water  extravagant  use  comes  as  much  injury  to  the 

drunk,  53 ;  used  in  the  work  of  the  heart  and  public  welfare  as  to  health.    Even  in  Paris  a 

lungs,  180;  for  other  work  done,  320; — a  man  can  be  fed  in  tolerable  fashion  at  very 

total  of  2,792  calories.     To  replace  spent  small  expense." 

heat,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  digest  The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  a 
enough  food  every  day  to  bring  about  the  phj'siologically  ideal  diet :  it  is  certainly  open 
production  of  2,8oo  calories  of  heat.  to  debate  whether  it  is  ideal  except  from  the 
Foods  vary  widely  in  their  heat-producing  physiological  and  economical  point  of  view, 
capacity,  when  compared  weight  for  weight,  nor  does  the  writer  claim  for  it  any  other 
1*hus,  fats  yield  more  than  twice  as  much  great  merits.  He  puts  the  matter  in  this 
heat  as  albuminoids.  Putting  it  the  other  way:  Given  that  only  a  small  sum  is  avail- 
way  round,  we  call  those  quantities  of  dif-  able  to  provide  food,  how  may  it  be'  used 
ferent  foods  "  isodynamic "  which  produce  most  advantageously?  And  the  answer  is: 
equal  amounts  of  heat.  Thus  the  following  By  the  purchase  of  vegetables  almost  exdu- 
are  isodynamic,  each  being  capable  of  gen-  sively,  especially  lentils  and  beans,  and,  to 
crating  in  the  process  of  digestion  100  calories  make  these  appetizing,  they  should  be  cooked 
of  heat :  with  a  little  lard  or  fat.     From  the  stand- 

*  Grams.                            Grams,  point  of  the  food-demands  of  a  normal  per- 

Alhnmlnolds   20.88    Carbotaydratea 23.69  „-^     _    .^^^J    ^t   U^«.:u   ^.^^«.«:^«    «-    ™^U 

Fats 10.20  Alcohol 14.28  *on,  a  pound  or  lentils  contains  as  mucii 

albuminoids,  carbohydrates  and   salts  as  a 

A  food  is  thus  capable  of  yielding  more  pound  of  meat  and  a  pound  of  bread  together, 

heat  in  proportion  to  the^  amount  consumed,  If  wc  calculate  the  food-value  of  these  sev- 

as  its  '^  isodynamic  equivalent "  is  represented  erally,  in  terms  of  calories,  making  use  of 

by  a  smaller  figure.    The  following  list  con-  the  figures  of  Boussingault  and.  Balland,  we 

tains  a  number  of  foods  arranged  in  the  find  that  lOO  grains  of  lentils  yield  337  calo- 

order  of  their  dynamical  equivalents:  ries;  while  a  like  quantity  of  bread  gives  us 

but  257 ;  and  of  meat,  only  134.    The  lentils 

rSoctJate '.I'.Jmo  b^ \  Sli  ^^^  ^^^^  almost  equivalent  to  the  bread  and 

cbeeBe  . . .'.V! WW '.22.11  Pigeon' !!'.!!!.'!!!  88.91  meat  together. 

Ham   24.05    Potatoes   108.56 

Dried  codflsh 25.08    Sole   110.13  i7/>/\xTrfc**v  /m?  vc/^it^a  bt  u  rxtjmi 

Lentils  25.96    Milk 188.99  ECONOMY  OF  VEGETABLE  DIET. 

Dried  beans 27.24    Carrota   210.80  ___  ...             ,  ,         ,       r      r       « 

noney   81.88    Green  beana 239.30  Weight   for  weight,   the   food   value  of   a 

Bread 88.41    Lettuce   528.00  j.  ^     i           ^  ui       .             u  ^u     f  l     ^      o 

Chicken 54.08  diet  ot  vegetables  is  much  the  highest.    Be^ 

sides  forming, — as  witness,  in  a  marked  de^ 

These  figures  may  serve  to  fix  ratios,  but  gree,  rice, — a  matchless  resource  for  feeding 

it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  example,  great   numbers   under    circumstances   when 

we  can  scarcely  live  on  meat  alone,  although  supplies  are  hard  to  procure,  we  must  bear 

heat  sufficient  could  readily  be  obtained  from  in  mind  that  vegetables  keep  for  a  long  time 

that  source.    Such  a  diet  would  be  distaste-  without   appreciable   change,    and    are   not 

ful,  and  would  be  incapable  of  yielding  the  much  attacked  by  insects ;  besides,  they  are 

proteids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  demanded  by  easily  dried  and  sterilized.    They  thus  nat- 

the  body  for  its  proper  maintenance.    On  the  urally  form  a  part  of  the  food-ration  of  all 

other  hand,  if  the  food  be  entirely  of  meat,  armies  in  the  field.     Martinet  goes  so  far 
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as  to  claim  that  a  most  important  role  was  from  320  grams  (about  18  ouiioe»  ws9Qa6t 

played  by  the  famous  pea  sausage  of  the  pois)    of  dried   peas.      With    a   littk  hid 

German  armies  in  the  successful  campaigns  added,  the  cost  of  this  food  per  diem  vouU 

of  1870.  be  only   7  or  8  cents.     Xhis  quantity  of 

Taking  up   the  question  of   comparative  peas  will  suffice  to  make  2^   litres  (about 

cost,  the  author  shows  that,  from  the  stand-  2j^  quarts)  of  thick  soup.     It  must  beooo- 

point  of  economy,  no  other  foods  can  com-  fessed  that,  as  a  steady  diet,  such  a  ratioo 

pare  with  vegetables.    Thus,  he  notes  that  a  would  be  hard  to  digest  and  ^'ould  bcanK 

kilogram    (2^^    pounds)    of    lentils,   which  intolerably  unappetizing, — but  so  would  w 

costs  in  Paris  15  cents,  is  almost  equivalent  other  unvarj'ing  fare.     Finally,   it  is  to  be 

in  food  value  to  a  kilogram  of  meat  and  a  noted  that  a  diet  of  vegetables,  beans,  pea» 

kilogram  of  bread,  which  together  cost  about  lentils,  with  some  potatoes,  bread,  lard,  ccc^ 

48  cents.     Reubner's  experiments  show  that  and,  according  to  season  and  country,  green 

the  necessar>'  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  vegetables,  dairy  products  and   eggs,  servo 

standard  for  a  workingman  for  twenty-four  for  the  food  of  the  bulk  of  the  agricultiinl 

hours  can   be  maintained   with   soup  made  population  of  Europe. 


SHORTENING  OF  THE    INDUSTRIAL  WORKING   DAY. 

l^^UCH    light    is   thrown    upon    the   im-  ther, — to  eight  hours. .  The  ^%*ages  were  to 

portant    and    much    agitated    social-  continue  the  same  as  for  nine  hours,  as  it 

economic  question  of  the  proper  number  of  was  expected  that  collectively  as  much  u-ork 

laboring  hours,  by  an  article  in  the  Berlin  would  be  done  in  eight  as  had  been  done  m 

Nation,  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Schultze.  nine  hours.    Before  the  expiration  of  the  first 

The  authoritative  data  adduced  are  drawn  year  it  could  be  verified  that  neither  a  dimi- 

from  actual,  substantial  experiment,  and  all  nution  of  performance  nor  overexertion  of 

of  them  are  distinctly  favorable  to  the  eight-  the  laborers,  not  even  of  the  older  ones,  was 

hour  limit.    Following  are  some  of  the  lead-  to  be  noted.    In  order  to  facilitate  investiga- 

ing  points :  tion,  it  was  confined  to  laborers  who  were  at 

Two  questions  are  generally  prominent  in  least  21,  a  year  before  the  eight-hour  rule 

discussions  as  to  the  expediency  of  shorter  was   introduced   and   had  been    working  in 

working  hours:    To  what  extent  can  a  dimi-  the  factor>-  at  least  three  years, — the  total 

nution  of  time  be  equahzed  by  a  more  intense  being    2^S3-      The    facts    thus    gleaned    are 

activity,  and  does  this  greater  exertion   in-  very   instructive.     The   writer    gives    tables 

volve  a  more  rapid  waste  of  human  working  which    indicate    that    the    hourly    eaming- 

power?     Usually  in  judging  of  the  signifi-  capacity  had  increased  in  the  proportion  of 

cance  of  the  various  movements  in  question,  iiK):iib.2.     If  the  increase  had  been  in  the 

feeling  rather  than  experience  plays  the  lead-  proportion   of    100:112.5,   it   would    signify 

ing  role.    Among  the  few  who  have  exerted  that    the   workmen   had   earned    exactly   as 

themselves   to  bring   these  important   prob-  much  in  eight  as  they  had  in  nine  hours.    As 

lems  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  solution,  Ernst  it  was,  the  day's  performance  even  increased 

Abbe,  the  manager  of  Carl  Zeiss'  optical  fac-  3..^  per  cent.,  or  one-thirtieth  of  the  former 

tor>'  at  Jena,  who  died  last  year,  deserves  day's  work. 

foremost  mention.     Two  addresses  regard-  In  this  increase  the  various  ages  arc  pretty 

ing  the  importance  of  shorter  working-hours  evenly  included.     In  spite  of  the  great  m- 

which  he  delivered  in  that  city  in  1901,  were  versity  in  the  character  of  the  occupations, 

based  upon  the  results  of  his  methodical  in-  the  accession  maintained  a  comparatively  uni- 

vestigations.     Zeiss'  optical  factory, — thanks  form  level.     The  added  working  intensity 

to  Abbe's  social-political   insight, — was   the  was  not  due  to  any  passing  or  extraordinary 

pioneer  establishment  where  a  diminution  of  conditions.     If,  then,  the  reduction  of  time 

working  time,  and  a  considerable  diminution,  led  not  to  a  diminution  but  an  increase  of 

was  introduced.     In   1891   the  working-day  production,  the  result,  according  to  Abbe's 

was  reduced  to  nine  hours,  and  this  was  con-  detailed  observations  may  be  traced   to  die 

tinned  till    1900.     That  year  the  manage-  fact  that  workmen  after  a  short  period  of 

ment,  after  putting  the  question  to  a  vote  transition,  become  accustomed,— even  against 

among  the  workmen,  reduced  it  still   fur-  their  will, — to  work  somewhat  more  raind- 
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ly, — the  adaptation   to  the   new  conditions   The  point  is  to  gradually  accustom  people 

taking  place  automatically.  who  have  been  used  to  dawdling,  to  acquire 

^  The  experiences  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  in  the  degree  of  normal  fatigue,  as  it  were, 
England,  recounted  by  Abbe,  are  likewise  which  may  be  balanced,  by  next  day,  through 
instructive.     There,  too,  it  was  shown  that    rest  and  nourishment. 

the  decrease  of  working-time  from  nine  to       Abbe*s  chief  ground  for  repeating  the  de- 
eight  hours  involved  no  diminution  of  ac-  mand  over  and  over:    "Eight  hours'  work, 
complishment,   although    the   laborers   were  eight  hours*  sleep,  eight  hours  to  be  a  man," 
under    the    influence    of    the    trade-unions,  was  that  he   regarded    the   intellectual   de- 
w^hich  sought  to  obtain  work  for  the  unem-  velopment  of  the  laborer  as  the  decisive  ele- 
ployed  by  means  of  reduced  hours.  ment  of  his  proficiency.     Long  hours  result 
Into  the  reasons  which  lead  to  this  seem-  in    having   the   natural    intelligence   of   the 
ingly   paradoxical    development,   Abbe   like-  lower    strata    in     great    part    lie     fallow, 
wise  instituted   a  thorough   research.     The  The    industrial    division    of    labor    involves 
fact  that  in  entirely  different  forms  of  occu-  beyond  doubt  intellectual  desolation  through 
pation  and  among  different  peoples,  a  reduc-  its  uniformity.      The  point,  therefore,  is  to 
tion  of  working  hours  exhibits  a  like  favora-  give   the  workingmen    a  chance   by  shorter 
ble  effect,  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  presump-  hours  to  use  their  native  intelligence;  to  en- 
tion  that  it  must  be  due  to  certain  general  able  them,  in  spite  of  the  monotony  of  their 
causes.     The  division   of  labor,   supposedly  work,  to  employ  their  understanding,  to  re- 
accountable  for  the  tremendous  technical  ad-  gard  with  interest  things  outside  their  task, 
vance  of  the  last  decades,  has  given  almost  The  fact  that  in  England  shorter  hours  have 
all  industrial  labor  a  peculiar  stamp  in  as  been  more  widely  adopted  than  in  Germany, 
much  as  the  uniform  daily  activity  results  in  constitutes  a  danger  that  the  latter  may  be 
a  continuous   fatigue   of   the   same   organs,  left  behind  her  in  the  economic  race. 
Such  recurring,  uniform  fatigue  of  the  hu-       Abbe  entertained  little  hop)e  of  having  the 
man  body  may,  however,  be  endured  only  if  working-day  shortened  in  Germany  by  Icgis- 
it  can  be  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  rest-  lative  means.     In  the  present  condition  of 
ing-time  and  by  nutrition,  before  next  day's  social-politics  in  that  country,  a  radical  meas- 
work.      The    least    deficit    in    recuperative  ure  such    as   a   legally   authorized    day  of 
strength  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  gradual  even   nine  hours,    is  unthinkable.      He  be^ 
destruction  of  the  organism.  lievcd  further  progress  possible  only  through 
The  fatigue  of  the  workman  is  caused  by  powerful  organizations,  and  that  such  labor 
three  concurrent  factors:    i.  The  amount  of  organizations  should  not  stand  isolated,  but 
daily  product.    2.    The  rapidity  with  which  combine  with  the  advanced  as  against  the 
he  works,  whereby  it  must  be  taken  into  backward  entrepreneurs.    While  in  England 
account  that  an  increase  of  energy  is  really  an  insight  of  the  need  of  diminished  hours 
perceptible  only  with  materially  accelerated  and  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  the  work- 
intensity.    3.  The  expenditure  of  energy  de-  ingman  has  spread,  particularly  in  the  circle 
pending  solely  upon  the  time  consumed  at  of  the  entrepreneurs,  in  Germany  these,  and 
the  place  of  work ;  the  workman  must  remain  the  educated  class  generally,  in  discussing 
in  the  same  bodily  position,  standing  or  sit-  this  whole  question  are  influenced  by  fear  of 
ting,  eight  or  ten  hours,  working  under  the  the  "  reds."     It  is  all  the  more  grateful  to 
same  strain  of  attention,  and  so  on.    In  con-  find  a  great  undertaker  like  Abbe  perfectly 
sideration    of    these    circumstances,    Abbe  free     from     prejudice    as    regards    social- 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  an  democracy. 

optimum  for  every  workman,  that  is,  a  min-       The   article   concludes   with    an    extract 

imum  time  of  labor  resulting  in  the  largest  from  one  of  Abbe's  addresses  where  he  asks 

output.     He  was  convinced   that  at   least  and  answers  the  question :     **  What  social 

three-fourths  of  all  industrial  workers  did  demands  should  the  Liberal  party  adopt  in 

not  ;ittain   this  optimum  with  nine  hours*  its  program  ?  " — wherein  he  says  that  it  is 

labor,  nor  overtstep  it  with  eight,  and  that  a  part  of  the  inborn  pride  of  the  Junker  or 

it  was,  therefore,  possible  in  almost  every  the  acquired  notion  of  the  insolent,  not  to 

domain  of  industry  to  change  not  only  to  recognize   that    the    thousands   working   in 

nine  but  to  eight  hours,  working  at  a  reason-  rusty  garb  are  not  beings  of  an  inferior  race 

able  tempo,  without  any  diminution  or  de-  but  members  of  the  same  people,  who,  for 

terioration  of  the  work.    Naturally  he  meant  want  of  means,  lacked  educational  opportu- 

agradual,  not  a  sudden  change  to  eight  hours,  nity.   Thoso  who  recognize  this  truth  meet 
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ihc  call  for  subjection  and  obedience  in  two  place  among  die  nations,  whose  organiutioi 

wa}'s, — the     strong,     with     bitterness     and  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  servile  virtues,— 

hatred ;  the  weak,  with  hypocrisy  and  servil-  obedience  and  submissiveness. 
it>'.     It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the       A  people  whose  regulations  make  the  fret 

German  nation  that  there  is  a  sufficient  num-  development  of  the  individual  an  impcxsilHl- 

ber  of  the  former  in  the  loH'cr  classes,  for  ity,  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  riie 

worse  than  this  acute  poison  for  the  soul  of  industrial  contest  of  the  nations.     The  short- 

the  people  is  the  insidious  poison  of  growing  cning  of  the  industrial  working-day  appears 

accustomed  to  hypocrisy  and  servility.     No  from  this  point  of  view  of  eminent  sig^iifi- 

people   has   ever   maintained   an   honorable  cance,  not  only  economically  but  politically. 


FIRE-DAMP,    AND    THE    PROBLEM    OF    MINE 
VENTILATION. 


POR  a  long  period  of  years  those  who 
record  the  events  of  the  coal-mining 
regions  have  been  compelled  to  note  the  fre- 
quent and  often  disastrous  explosions  which 
occur  as  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  in- 
flammable gases  in  the  galleries  of  the  mines. 
Within  a  few  months  a  terribly  fatal  explo- 
sion in  the  coal-fields  of  northern  France  has 
once  more  directed  attention  to  the  need  of 
greater  precautions  against  such  calamities, 
and  also  to  the  lack,  in  that  district,  at  least, 
of  such  apparatus  as  is  now  to  be  had  for  the 
rescue  of  those  who  may  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  explosion  from  the  avenues  of  escape  to 
the  surface.  In  this  most  recent  calamity 
it  would  appear  to  be  proved  that  many  of 


the  victims  died,  not  of  burning,  nor  even  of 
sufEocation,  but  actually  of  starvaticMi  while 
the  slow  work  of  rescue,  carried  on  wirii 
very  inadequate  means,  was  making  its  w»t 
from  the  shaft  openings  to  the  more  remote 
headings.  The  French  authorities  have  been 
bitterly  criticised  for  the  evident  lack  of 
proper  mine  inspection,  and  deep  has  been 
the  humiliation  of  the  French  press  at  the 
thought  that  the  first  efficient  work  of  rescue 
was  performed  by  a  corps  of  German  miners, 
with  modern  apparatus  for  working  safely  in 
the  midst  of  noxious  gases,  who  had  crossed 
the  boundary  from  the  mining  district  of 
Westphalia. 

A  recent  number  of  Cosmos  returns  to  the 
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discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  too,  if  his  own  or  his  comrade's  lamp,  or  the 

effort  to  end  the  peril  that  attends  the  worker  llash  of  a  blast,  has  not  caused  this  mixture 

in  the  soft-coal  pits  of  Europe  and  America,  of  inflammable  gas  and  air  to  explode.    For 

It  may  be  the  article  in  question  is  to  some  then  escape  is  difficult, — those  not  actually 

extent  an  effort  to  excuse  the  French  col-  burned  by  the  flame,  or  crushed  under  rock 

liery  owners  and  inspectors.     Be  that  as  it  dislodged   by  the  violence  of  the  explosion 

may,  it  recalls  once  more  the  many  sources  of  may  find,  as  they  choke  in  an  asphyxiating 

danger  which  can  hardly  be  foreseen;  in  fair-  atmosphere,    that    fallen    rock    or    coal    has 

ness,  therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  note  some  blocked  the  galleries  and  cut  off  retreat, 
of  the  ways  in  which  ingenuity  has  been  ap- 

plied  to  the  problem  in  hand,  and  also  some  invention  of  the  safety  lamp. 

of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  inspector  One  of  the  first  to  approach  in  a  scientific 

has  to  cope.  spirit  the  problem  of  affording  protection  to 

As  every  one  knows,  coal  is  formed  the  coal  miner  in  his  dangerous  work  was  Sir 
through  the  gradual  change  of  vegetable  mat-  Humphrey  Davy.  He  showed  (in  1813) 
ter  which  has  been  subjected,  in  the  presence  that  fire-damp  was  composed  for  the  most 
of  water  but  not  of  air,  to  heat  and  pressure,  part  of  marsh  gas, — what  he  called  **  proto- 
The  longer  the  process  has  been  continued,  carbide  of  hydrogen," — mixed  with  a  little 
the  higher  the  temperature  and  the  greater  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Recognizing 
the  pressure  to  which  the  material  has  been  the  principle  that  inflammable  gases  when 
subjected,  the  more  its  properties  are  unlike  mixed  with  air  will  not  take  fire  until  their 
those  of  wood  or  of  peat,  and  the  more  they  temperature  has  been  raised  far  above  that 
resemble  those  of  anthracite.  Gradually  the  of  even  the  deepest  mines,  he  devised  his 
hydrogen  compounds  escape  in  gaseous  form  famous  safety  lamp,  in  which  the  flame  of 
through  cracks  and  pores  in  the  mass,  and  burning  oil  or  of  a  candle  is  surrounded  on 
the  whole  slowly  hardens  into  a  solid,  non-  all  sides  by  a  cylinder  of  gauze  woven  from 
volatile  material,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  fine  copper  wire.  So  remarkable  is  the  con- 
carbon, — anthracite.  Those  who  have  noted  ductivity  for  heat  of  this  metal  that  the 
the  bubbles  of  inflammable  gas  that  rise  con-  heated  gases  produced  by  the  flame  are 
stantly  through  the  water  of  marshy  ponds  rapidly  cooled  below  the  "  ignition  point " 
out  of  the  ooze  of  the  muddy  bottom  have  on  merely  coming  in  contact  with  the  gauze, 
seen  the  first  stages  of  this  operation  in  prog-  Hence,  though  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
ress,  and  the  gas  which  thus  escapes,  "  marsh  the  lamp  may  contain  fire-damp  and  air  in 
gas,"  is  the  principal  constituent  of  "  fire-  proportions  suitable  for  explosion,  the  neces- 
damp,"  the  enemy  of  the  coal  miner.  In  all  sary  temperature  is  not  attained.  A  naked 
mines  of  soft  coal,  therefore,  fire-damp  either  flame  would  under  such  conditions  produce 
is  in  process  of  formation,  or  is  confined,  havoc.  To  be  sure,  the  explosive  mixture 
sometimes  in  enormous  quantities  and  under  would  pass  through  the  gauze  to  the  interior 
great  pressure,  awaiting  a  chance  to  escape,  of  the  metallic  chimney  and  would  burn 
The  deeper  the  pit  the  greater  the  pressure  there:  but  this  flame,  playing  over  the  inner 
under  which  the  gas  is  being  confined, — and  side  of  the  gauze,  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
also  the  greater  the  difficulties  of  ventilation,  municate  its  heat  in  sufficient  degree  to  the 
be  It  added,  in  case  of  its  escape  into  the  mixture  outside  to  cause  its  ignition.  The 
headings.  gauze  simply  scatters  the  heat  and  prevents  a 

The  material  within  which  the  veins  of  dangerous  rise  of   temperature  at   any   one 

coal  are  found  is  often  impervious  to  gas, —  point.     To  the  miner,  however,  the  appear- 

the  latter  cannot  escape,  and   consequently  ance  of  the  flame  playing  over  the  inner  sur- 

may  remain  in  pockets  in  the  rock,  under  face   of    the  lamp's   metallic   chimney    is   a 

great  pressure,  until  the  pick  of  the  miner  or  danger  signal  and  warns  him  to  flee  for  his 

his  power-drill  provides  an  avenue  of  escape,  life. 

Then  the  mine  heading  may  be  suddenly  Before  the  days  of  friction  matches  an 
flooded  with  an  immen^  quantity  of  inflam-  automatic  safety  lamp, — one  that  could  not 
roable  gas,  not  strictly  poisonous,  but  in-  be  taken  apart  without  at  the  same  time  ex- 
capable  of  sustaining  respiratioa,  or  keeping  a  tinguishing  the  flame, — reduced  the  danger 
lamp  alight.  Well  for  the  miner  if  in  dark-  of  fire-damp  explosions  to  small  proportions. 
ness  and  a  choking  atmosphere  he  can  grope  The  miner  who  wished  to  smoke  his  pipe  con- 
his  way  back  through  long^  galleries  and  trary  to  rules  was  bafllled.  But  the  introduc- 
shafts  to  light  and  air.    And  well  for  him,  tion  of  matches  and,  later,  of  blasting  powder 
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for  use  in  loosening  the  coal  have  made  the  formed  in  the  explosion.     Fomiatioii  of  the 

difficulties  of  the  mine  superintendent  more  poisonous    carbon    monoxide    usually   tdns 

serious.     In  practically  all  mines  in  which  place  only  when  the  fine  coal  dusf  plafi  a 

fire-damp  is  likely  to  appear,  blasting  powder  part  in  the  explosion. 

is  now  prohibited.    Its  danger  lay  not  only  in  ^^^  explosions  are  CAUSBDl 

Its  capacity  to  ignite  an  explosive  mixture 

already  in  existence  in  the  mine,  but  by  One  of  the  difficulties  met  mth  bjr  those 
reason  of  the  sudden  shock,  in  opening  up  who  endeavor  to  discover  the  exact  cause^of  a 
many  pockets  and  crevices  in  the  strata  in  given  explosion,  in  order  to  prevent  a  repeti* 
which  gas  has  been  long  stored,  and  so  flood-  tion  of  it,  is  the  want  of  intelligent  testi- 
ing  the  headings  with  fire-damp.  mony.  Frequently  the  only  ones  "who  oouU 
And  now  once  more  as  to  the  gas  itself,  give  an  account  of  the  affair  are  dead ;  often. 
Fire-damp,  as  was  said  above,  consists  almost  though  they  may  survive,  their  testimony  b 
entirely  of  marsh  gas,  or,  as  the  chemist  calls  of  little  value,  because  of  their  e£Ebrt  to  dear 
it,  "  methane."  Its  presence  is  not  easy  to  themselves  of  all  blame  for  the  result.  So 
detect,  as  it  has  no  color,  odor  or  taste,  generally  is  the  explosion  due  to  some  one's 
Occasionally  small  quantities  of  sulphur  com-  ignorance  or  carelessness, — at  any  rate,  so 
pounds  are  produced  with  it,  and  their  strong  far  as  the  more  serious  outcome  is  concerned, 
odor  is,  of  course,  easily  noticed.  It  should  — that  it  is  comparatively  a  i:are  thing  to  be 
be  noted  in  passing  that  vegetable  decay  is  able  to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  shoul- 
apt  to  take  place  in  almost  all  kinds  of  sur-  ders  that  should  carry  it.  The  "  innate  cuss- 
face  strata,  and  that  therefore  ore  mines,  sul-  edness  "  of  inanimate  things  is  charged  widi 
phur  mines,  and  salt  mines  are  apt  to  contain  all  the  blame !  Accidents  are  due  to  the  cooi- 
small  quantities  of  fire-damp.  Marsh  gas  is  bination  of  two  things:  (i)  Accumulatioo 
not  poisonous  any  more  than  the  nitrogen  of  of  fire-damp,  and  (2)  its  ignition.  A  tfaor- 
the  air,  but,  like  the  latter,  is  entirely  in-  oughgoing,  scientific  system  of  ventilation  b 
capable  of  supporting  life.  Its  ignition  point  the  only  means  of  coping  with  the  first  of 
when  mixed  with  air  in  the  best  proportion  is  these  dangers ;  yet  even  this  is  at  times  ineffec- 
about  650  degrees  C,  or  1,200  degrees  F.  tive,  for  the  opening  of  new  cuttings  will 
The  products  of  its  combustion  with  air  are  often  set  free  great  quantities  of  gas  veiy 
steam  and  carbonic  acid  gas;  these,  with  the  suddenly,  and  some  time  must  elapse  before 
residual  nitrogen  of  the  air,  form  the  ''  choke-  the  danger  of  an  explosion  may  be  said  to 
damp,"  the  suffocating  atmosphere  through  be  passed.  Old  cuttings,  long  since  aban- 
which  the  survivors  of  an  explosion  must  doned  and  hence  neglected  in  the  general 
work  their  way  back  to  fresh  air.  scheme  of  ventilation,  not  infrequently  be- 
lt must  not  be  assumed  that  mixtures  in  all  come  dangerous  through  the  slow  infiltration 
proportions  of  air  and  fire-damp  will  explode,  of  inflammable  gas. 

The  most  dangerous  proportion  is  one  of  Given  the  presence  of  an  explosive  mix- 
about  ten  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  ture  of  fire-damp  and  air,  its  ignition  is  gen- 
by  volume.  Should  the  proportions  vary  erally  due  to  the  use  of  naked  lights,  contrary 
greatly  from  this  one,  in  either  direction,  the  to  rule.  So  long  as  the  average  workman, 
mixture  may  light  only  with  difficulty,  or  whatever  his  trade,  is  not  blessed  with  what 
not  at  all.  The  question  of  explosion  is,  we  should  be  compelled  to  consider  in  our 
however,  often  complicated  through  the  day  an  extraordinary  gift  of  intelligent  un- 
presence  of  coal-dust  in  the  air  of  the  mines,  selfishness,  so  long  must  we  look  for  at  least 
Mixed  with  air,  this  is  very  explosive,  and,  an  occasional  disaster  in  coal-mining  regions. 
even  worse,  perhaps,  is  likely  to  produce  in  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
its  combustion  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  appliances  for  conducting  the  work  of  rescue 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  gases.  after  a  severe  explosion  has  wrought  its 
The  results  of  the  explosion  are  many,  havoc.  The  rescue  party  are  provided  with 
A  flame  flashes  through  the  heading,  burning  helmets  and  air-tanks,  enabling  them  to  woric 
as  it  goes.  The  shock  is  apt  to  dislocate  the  in  an  atmosphere  that  would  be  deadly  to 
mine  ceiling  or  piers,  causing  their  collapse  one  not  thus  equipped.  Tanks  of  oxygen  and 
and  so  blocking  the  avenues  of  escape;  in  other  restoratives  for  imprisoned  miners  are 
any  case,  it  is  certain  to  fill  the  atmosphere  also  carried ;  and  the  chance  of  rescue  is  now- 
with  dust.  The  sudden  expansion  is  fdl-  adays  far  greater  than  in  times  past, — pro- 
lowed  by  an  almost  equally  sudden  contrac-  vided  the  mine  inq[>ectors  have  done  dieir 
tion,  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  steam  part. 
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MAKING  WATER  PURE  BY  OZONATION. 

TXT'ITH  the  enormous  growth  of  modem  ilo°  C.  (or  230°  F.).    A  series  of  articles 

^^       cities,  with  the  vast  demands  made  in   recent  numbers  of   Cosmos  describe  an 

by  manufacturing  plants  upon  water  supply,  ozonizing  apparatus  which  seems  to  be  efli- 

with  the  increased  use  of  water  by  the  indi-  cient  and  fairly  inexpensive. 

vidual  in   these  later  days,   the  problem  of       t^juxc  jai^l         t.         j 

,       ,  r    1  •         Devised  by  Marmier  and  Abraham,  afterwards 

pure  water  has  become  one  of  the  most  sen-  improved  by  de  Frise.  it  is  in  use  at  Saint  Maur, 
ous  with  which  the  modem  municipality  has  France,  where,  for  purposes  of  experiment,  part 
to  deal.  Of  recent  years  efiFective  methods  o^  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  being 
have  been  devised  with  the  aid  of  which  treated  by  the  new  method.  The  capacity  of  the 
,  J  .  J  •  1  J  •  experimental  plant  is  150  cubic  meters  of  water 
water  already  contaminated  with  drainage  per  hour.  The  purified  water  is  more  whole- 
can  be  purified  rapidly  and,  all  things  con-  some  and  palatable  than  any  ordinary  water,  in 
sidered,  without  excessive  cost.  The  best  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  organic  impurity 
known   of   these  is  the  so-called   sand-filter  found  m  the  nverMarae,  from  which  the  supply 

IS  drawn.     In  order  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 

process.  ozone  needed,  the  water  is  first  carefully  filtered. 

Nature's    method    of   water-purification   is    a  ^^4  ,»  l^rge  amount  of  material  thus  removed 

combination  of  the  mechanical  with  a  chemico-  ^^ich  the  ozone  would  of  course  r'^nder  innocu- 

physical  one,— the  latter  being  the  action  of  air  o"s,  but  the  destruction  of  which  would  increase 

(oxygen)   upon  organic  impurities  in  the  pres-  considerably  the  cost  of  the  process   if  ozone 

ence   of   sunlight.    The    rapid   removal   of   the  ^^^^^  were  employed. 

products   of  contamination   from  the   water  of        t»i  •  1  l    ^  l      j 
shallow  streams  flowing  through  open  valleys,  is         t^^  ozonizer  can,   perhaps,   best  be   de- 
an instance  of  the  eflfectiveness  of  this  method,  scribed  m  its  smaller  form. 
Concentrated  oxygen  and  concentrated  sunlight       ^- .           ,         *.     ,      •          *  *  «      . « 
mixed  would  be  the  ideal  water-purifier.    "  Con-  _,  Th»s  consists  of  a  horizontal  brass  trough  with 

centrated  sunlight "  is  a  somewhat  difficult  thing  2°"^^f  ^^"^'  ^  ^^l'^y}^^^^l  .*"  s^^P^»  ^>*^.  ? 

to  collect  and  handle,  but  "  concentrated  oxygen^  "^t  glass  cover     The  trough  is  connected  with 

can  be  obtained  without  great  trouble,— in  the  the  earth,  so  that  the  current  flows  off  in  that 

form  of  ozone.    And  that  brings  us  to  our  pres-  direction  after  it  has  performed  its  work.    Be- 

ent  subject.  tween  the  double  walls  of  the  trough  cold  water 

circulates,   in  order  that  the  temperature  may 

Ozone  is  a  form  of  oxygen, — so  to  speak,  "ot  rise  too  high.    The  air  to  be  ozonized  passes 

—produced  by  the  action  of  certain  agencies  ^^^^i^  ^^^^^^^  .the  trough  and  then  on  to  the 

/  v»  i/jr   c*  X.  av,«.i^«i  MX  wvi  i.«ii    agwiiv.i^^  purificrs  whcre  It  IS  churned  up  with  the  water 

from  the  ordinary  gas.  to  be  treated.  Within  the  trough  and  at  right 
If.  for  example,  air  passes  through  a  vessel  in  ^''^^les  with  its  axis  are  a  series  of  semicircular 
which  there  is  taking  place  an  electric  discharge  "letal  plates  whose  curved  edges  are  serrated,  so 
of  the  kind  called  '^silent,"  a  greater  or  lesser  tbat  each  of  them  looks  much  like  the  half  of  a 
portion  of  its  oxygen  is  converted  into  ozone,  circular  saw.  These  are  insulated  from  the 
The  product  is  still  gaseous,  has  a  peculiar  trough,  being  fastened  to  the  glass  cover,  and 
odor,  and,  under  various  influences,  tends  to  re-  to  them  the  high-potential  current  (one  of  40,000 
turn  to  its  original  condition  of  oxygen.  Thus,  ^^^ts)  is  led  through  a  vertical  tube  fixed  in  the 
a  comparatively  slight  elevation  of  temperature  cover  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
results  in  the  complete  disintegration  of  ozone,  glycerin,  which  serves  for  resistance.  The 
During  this  return-transformation  the  gas  shows  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  in  adjusting  the 
extraordinary  capacity  for  producing  the  com-  semi-circular  plates  that  the  points  upon  their 
bustion  of  all  oxidizable  substances  with  which  f ^g«s  shall  all  be  at  the  some  distance  from  the 
it  may  come  in  contact,— hence  it  is  often  re-  ^V"^'"  ^"^^^^1  °^  ^.^^  ^'"^"eji :  the  silent  de- 
ferred to  as  "  active  oxygen."  charge  must  be  uniform  and  smooth  everywhere, 

as  the  formation  of  an  arc  immediately  destrojrs 

Ozone  was  discovered  and  investigated  by  any  ozone  present.    As  it  is,  so  much  heat  is 

Schonbein  in   1840.     An  explanation  of  its  produced  that,  in  addition  to  the  cooling  jacket, 

peculiar  relations  to  oxygen  w«  afterward  t:^^^^^''^!:^^^^^^^ '^^^^Z^ 

furnished    by    Becquerel    and    I'remy.      In  ^^^ter  flows.    The  glass   cover  of  the  trough 

1 89 1,  Ohlmiiller,  Siemens  and  Halske  sug-  enables  the  attendant  to  see  that  the  discharge 

gested   its  use   for   the   purpose   of   freeing  within  is  of  the  kind  desired,  and,  to  assist  in 

water   from   organic    impurities;    but   their  JJ?VirJ'!^!;  ^^"^  apparatus  is  operated  in  a 

■     ■  t  mm  .  1*1  u<j TKeneQ  room* 

method  was  one  that  could  not  be  applied  to 

very  large  amounts  of  water, — at  any  rate.        In  the  larger  type  of  ozonizer  the  trough 

except,  at  great  cost.    The  result  was  satis-  is  replaced  by  a  vertical  jacketed  cylinder, 

factory  enough,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  and  the  semi-drcular  plates  for  the  discharge 

purity  of  the  water  obtained :  examination  within  by  a  series  of  parallel  circular  plates 

showed  the  complete  destruction  of  all  bac-  projecting  from  an  inner  cylinder,  insulated, 

teria»  whidi  yield  to  the  action  of  steam  at  of  course,  from  the  outer  one.    The  air  thus 
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passes  from  top  to  bottom,  or  vice  versa,  in  and  becomes  more  completely  free  from  ini- 

its  course  through  this  ozonizer,  instead  of  purity,  is  constantly  coming  in  contKt  widb 

horizontally,  as  in  the  type  first  described,  more  highly  ozonized  air,  so  that  its  purit 

The  purifier  consists  of  a  tall,  cylindrical  ves-  cation  is  complete.    On  the  other  hand,  tint 

sel,  so  constructed  internally  that  the  water  air  from  which  the  ozone  has  been  more  or 

and  ozonized  air  are  mixed  as  thoroughly  as  less  removed  is  constantly,  as  it  rises,  comiiig 

possible  in  their  passage  through  it.    In  the  in  contact  with  water  containing  more  im- 

later,  and  most  efficient,   type  there  are  a  purity,  so  that  little  if  any  ozone  passes  .out 

series  of  compartments,  one  above  another ;  of  the  purifier  to  waste, 
the  water  enters  the  highest,  and  by  means       In  a  sample  of  the  Mame  i^irater   treated 

of  syphons   slowly  makes   its   way   to   the  by  this   process    it   was   found    that  equal 

lowest.    Meantime,  the  ozonized  air,  enter-  volumes  contained,  before  filtration,  2,682 

ing    at    the    bottom    and    passing    upward  bacteria;  after  filtration,  250;  after  osootsa- 

through  the  sieve-like  bottoms  of  the  com-  tion,  3.    The  cost  of  the  process  is  about  2}i 

partments,  finally  passes  ofiF  at  the  top.     By  centimes, — say,  half  a  cent, — per  cubic  mettr 

this  arrangement  the  water,  as  it  descends  of  water,  or  three  cubic  yards  for  one  oent 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

TN  the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  William  The  recognition,   the  forecasting,   the  cooaptt- 

^      H.  Welch,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  hension  of  the  symptoms  and  l^ions,  the  treat- 

,     ',         ,     •'     .         r  ii      1  1  ment  of  a  large  number  of  mfectious  diseases. 

versity,  at  the  formal  openmg  of  the  labora-  ^3^^  all  been  illuminated  and  furthered,  hut  tbe 

tories  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi-  boon  of  supreme  import  to  the  htiman  race  Ins 

cal   Research,    in    New   York   City,    which  been  the   lesson   that  these   diseases   arc  pre- 

appears  in  the  October  number  of  the  Educa-  rentable.  j  j  r  «  j. 
.-in-  •  •  1  1  u  -.u  ^  •  Typhus  fever,  once  widespread,  and  of  aU  dis- 
tional  Review,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  m  eases  the  most  dependent  upon  fUth  and  over- 
order  to  comprehend  fully  the  degree  and  crowding,  has  fled  to  obscure,  unsanitary  cor- 
character  of  the  progress  of  modern  medicine  ners  of  the  world  before  the  face  of  modem 
there  is  required  a  kind  of  knowledge  and  a  sanitation. 

breadth  of  vision  not  possessed  by  the  average  ^^^^S^^J  V'fs  '^^itllrt'^^l 

man,    who    is   concerned    niainly    with    the  cholera,  to  the  modem  world  the  great  rcpre- 

prompt  relief  of  his  own  ailments  or  those  sentative  of  a  devastating  epidemic,  will  never 

of  his  family.     The  average  man,   indeed,  again  pursue  its  periodical,  pandemic  journeys 

u«^,.,«   i;»*i«  ^t  «.!,«  «...:.. .^..k..  ^i  .>^^,rAn4^\r«  around  the  world,  even  should  it  make  a  start, 

knows  little  of  the  triumphs  of  preventive  q^  ^^^^^^  p,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^, 

medicine,     buch  facts  as  the  decline  in  the  pestilences,  which  disappeared  mysteriously  from 

death  rate  by  one  half,  and  the  increase  in  the  civilized  world  over  two  centuries  ago,  we 

the  expectation  of  life  by  ten  or  twelve  years,  know  the  germ  and  the  manner  of  propajgation. 

A.,^i^r,  4\>    i««4.  ^-««....^,    «..-  ^i  i;**u  ^r.^^^^^  ^"d.  although  it  has  ravaged  India  for  the  last 

during  the  last  century,  are  of  little  concern  ^^„  y^^^^  ^^^^  appalling  severity,  it  can  be  and 

to  him.     And  yet  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Welch  has  been  arrested  in  its  spread  when  suitable 

takes  some  pains  to  point  out,  that  the  most  measures  of  prevention  are  promptly  aptplied. 

brilliant,  advances  made  by  medical  science  ^Typhoid  fever,  the  most  important  mdcx  of 

u«..-  k«««  :^  *u-  ^^^.,^^4.1^1  ^t  ^.v^oo^  ^»¥U^^  the  general   sanitary  conditions  of  towns  and 

have  been  m  the  prevention  of  disease  rather  ^^^;^^l  ^^  ^^^^  ^/^^  practically  to  disappear 

than  m  its  treatment.  from  a  number  of  cities  where  it  formerly  pre- 

Before  the  present  knowledge  of  the  causa-  vailed.    That  this  disease  is  still  so  prevalent  in 

tion  of  infectious  diseases  had  been  secured  P^ny  rural  and  urban  districts  of  this  country, 

♦u-  .,:^4.r.^r  ^t  ,,»^^i^^*-i^^   orro;^c»4.  o^^ll.^^  *s  duc  to  2i  disgraccful  neglect  of  well-known 

the  victory  of  vaccination  against  smallpox  measures  of  sanitation. 

was  almost  the  only  achievement  that  pre-  jo  Major  Walter  Reed  and  his  colleagues  of 

ventive  medicine  had  to  show.     How  rapid  the  Army  Commission,  this  country  and  our 

has  been  the  progress  since  that  discovery  is  neighbors  to  the  South  owe  an  inestimable  debt 

graphically  set  forth  in  Dr.  Welch's  address.  ^^  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of 

^               "^  conveyance  of  yellow  fever  by  a  speaes  of  mos- 

The  establishment  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  quito.    On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge,  the  dis- 

the  germ   doctrine   of   infectious   diseases,   the  sease,  which  had  been  long  such  a  menace  to 

discovery  of  the  parasitic  organisms  of  many  of  lives  and  oommercial  interests  in  our  Southern 

these  diseases,  the  determination  by  experiment  States,  has  been  eradicated  from  Cut>a,  and  can 

of  the  mode  of  spread  of  certain  others,  and  the  be  controlled  elsewhere. 

experimental  studies  of  infection  and  immunity,  Anodier  army  surgeon.  Major  Ross,  acting 

have  transformed  the  face  of  modem  medicine,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Patridc  Maosoo,  btd 
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previously  demonstrated  a  similar  mode  of  in-  siastic,  but  it  will  require  a  long  time,  much 
cubation  and  transportation  of  the  parasite  of  patience,  aiid  a  combination  of  all  the  forces  of 
malaria,  discovered  by  Laveran,  and  it  is  now  society,    medical,    legislative,    educational,    phi- 
possible  to  attack  intelligently  and  in  many  lo-  lanthropic,  sociological,  to  attain  this  goal, 
calities,  as  has  already  been  proven,  with  good 

promise  of  success.the  serious  problem  of  check-  MANY    SCIENCES    COOPERATE    WITH    MBDI- 
mg  or  even  eradicating  a  disease  which  renders  cine 

many  parts  of  the  world  almost  uninhabitable  ^-inb. 

by  the  Caucasian  race  and,  even  where  less  se-        ^  j        •  j        l  l     i_         • 

vere,  hinders,  as  does  no  other  disease,  intellec-  ^    vjrcat  and  rapid  as  the  progress  has  been,  it 

tual  and  industrial  activities  of  the  inhabitants,  is  small,  says  Dr.  Welch,  in  comparison  with 

It  is  gratifying  that  one  of  our  countrymen  Mid  ^hat  remains,  to  be  done,  especially  in  the 

a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  In-  r^ij  ^i  .•  x^^**^      jv*    ^      tt  ^        '\u 

stitute,  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  by  his  investiga-  field  of  mfectious  diseases.    Even  with  pneu- 

.  tions  of  Texas  cattle  fever,  led  the  way  in  the  monia  and  other  acute  respiratory  affections 

discovery  of  the  propagation  of  this  class  of  dis-  and  epidemic  meningitis,  very  little  has  been 

cases  through  an  insect  host  achieved  by  way  of  prevention.    Of  the  cause 

The   deepest   impress  which  has  been  made      r ^^^        i  ^l^         r         ^  ^  ^u 

upon  the  average  death  rate  of  cities  has  been  ?*  cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors  noth- 

in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  through  a  mg  is  known,  although  many  workers  arc 

better  understanding  of  its  causes.    The  Rocke-  engaged  in  the  study. 

feller  Institute,  by  the  investigations  which  it        !„  closing  this  review  of  the  practical  re- 
has  supported  of  the  question  of  clean  milk  and       i*^     r      •<..•/:     j*  •  j*  •        t> 

of  the  bauses  of  the  summer  diarrheas  of  in-  suits  of  scientific  discovery  m  medicine,  Dr. 

fants,  has  already  made  important  contributions  Welch  alludes  to  the  danger  of  receiving  a 

to  this  subject,  which  have  borne  good  fruit  in  false  impression  of  the  way  in  which  such 

this  city  and  elsewhere.  progress  has  been  secured  and  is  tq  be  ex- 
No  outcome  of  the  modem  science  of  bac-      _fl j  •     ^l    r.  -„  t^l      j  i. 

teriology  has  made  a  more  profound  impression  ^^^  »"  ^^  future.     Ihe  advance,  he  says, 

upon  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  or  has  been  by  many  and  devious  and  gradual 

comes  into  closer  relation  to  medical  practice,  steps,  leading  often,  it  might  appear,  in  quite 

!.^^u*u^^-^"l!*^*  discovery  of  the  treatment  of  different  directions.     The  army  contains  a 

diphtheria  by  antitoxic  serum,  whereby  in  the  _  t  .^  ,       r  .^  ,  ^    ^    . 

last  twelve  years  the  morulity  from  this  disease  ™^*^^<*«  ®V?T^.      ^^^        .    '^  various 

has  been  reduced  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  for-  nelds,    the   biologist,   the  chemist,   and   the 

mer  rate.  physiologist  contributing  their  share  to  medi- 

The  most  stupendous  task  to  which  the. medi-  cal  triumphs  as  truly  as  the  pathologist,  the 

cal  profession  has  ever  put  its  hands  is  the  ,    _^    •  i     •^.^t.    l     •     -^       j    t.     ?•  •  . 

crusade  against  tuberculosis,  whose  preeminence  |1^^"^'®??J{  *"^  hygicnist,  and  the  clinician, 
as  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  all  communities       lo  the  fiillness  of  time  comes  the  great 

is  already  threatened.    Sufficient  knowledge  of  achievement;  the  leader  is  hailed,  but  he 

I^L'hnfwi  !Sf„-3^lwl  XlTiL  n«^rt J*nf  ^^ds  "Pon  ^^  shoulders  of  a  multitude  of 

case  has  been  gained  witnm  the  last  quarter  ot  _.^ j  __  %  ^  •!_  ^        ^     ^i. 

a  cehtury  to  bring  within  the  possible  bounds  of  Predecessors,  whose  contnbufaons  to  the  re- 
realization  the  hopes  of  even  the  most  enthu-  suit  are  often  lost  from  view. 


AMID  SNOW  AND  ICE  AT  THE  EQUATOR. 


s 


IR  HARRY  JOHNSTON  contributes  to  «  tub  monarch  op  African  mountains.^ 
the  Pdl  Mall  Magazine  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  But,  at  the  very  same  time,  two  mission- 
ascent  of  Ruwenzori,  in  Central  Africa,  by  aries  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  So- 
the  Duke  of  the  Abnizzi,  leads  Sir  Harry  to  dety,  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  discovered  Kili- 
tell  what  he  has  known  of  this  mountain.  He  manjaro  and  Kenia.  The  former  was  hailed 
believes  that  it  is  the  principal  source  of  the  by  the  American  poet,  Bayard  Taylor,  as 
old-world  legends  of  the  Mountains  of  the  the  monarch  of  African  mountains.  Baker's 
Moon,  its  snowy  peaks  seen  above  the  clouds  ''  Blue  Mountains  "  were  but  the  lower 
from  the  torrid  plains  below  seeming  some-  parts  of  Ruwenzori.  Stairs  and  Stanley 
thing  quite  preternatural.  The  legends  of  guessed  the  snow  range  would  reach  about 
the  mountain  attained  their  greatest  consist-  I7>500  feet.  Then  came  Sir  Harry  John- 
ency  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  but  ston.  The  last  altitude  he  and  his  party  were 
were  revived  when  Arab  travelers  in  the  able  to  take  with  precision  on  the  verge  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  reported  the  snowfields  was  14,023  feet.  He  calcu- 
the  existence  of  these  snow  peaks  of  equatori-  lated  Ruwenzori  was  about  20,000  feet,  and 
al  Africa.  Then  learned  men  diH>raved  so  superior  to  Kilimanjaro,  which  has  since 
didr  eringpce,  been  fixed  at  more  than  iftToo  feet 
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In  any  case  it  is  remarkable  that  such  a  con-  *            GORGEOUS  COLORING. 

siderable  amount  of  snow  and  ice  should  exist  «•     tt 

actually  under  the  equator  at  relatively  low  alti-  Sir  Harry  descnbes  the  wondernil  flort 

tudes.     Evanescent  snow  may  be  seen  on  Ru-  of  the  slopes  of  this  mysterious  mountain, 

wenzori  at  12,000  feet,  while  the  present  writer  ^j^j  ^|^gj^  says: 

has  walked  among  blocks  of  half-frozen  snow  _,,        ,     ,    '     ,         «.,*,.                 , 

at  just  over  13,000  feet.  Though  the  color  of  the  Alpme  zone  from 

9,500  to  13,000  feet  is  in  general  of  a  somewhat 

Ruwenzori  itself  is  rather,  he  thinks,  due  comber  character  with  a  tendency  to.gray-gT«n, 

^  ^        I       .         .                  \         ^        '    .  yellow-gray  and  deep  brown,  there  is  a  certain 

not  to  volcanic  ^tion  so  much  as  to  a  wnn-  gorgeous  richness  in  some  of  its  aspects  when 

kle  m  the  earth  s  surface.     He  says,  more-  examined  at  close  quarters.    For  instance,  4e 

over:  trunks  of  many  dead  trees  are  covered  with 

enormous  mantles  of  moss,  mantles  that  may  be 

It  is  one  of  the  rainiest  regions  of  the  world;  two  feet  in  thickness.    These  mosses  range  in 

the  upper  slopes  must  have  a  rainfall  of  nearly  tint  from  yellow-green  to  red-purple,*being  often 

two  hundred  inches  per  annum.     Many  of  the  chestnut-brown,  orange,  and  crimson.  The  short 

foot-hills  round  the  base  are  partially  denuded  turfy  grass  in  places  is  bright  emerald-green, 

of  forest,  as  the  result  of  long  continued  agri-  and    is    dotted    with    "  lady  s    smocks,"    with 

cultural  operations.     Above  6,000  feet  the  per-  mauve  orchids,  large  daisies,  yellow  buttercups, 

manently   inhabited  zone  almost  comes   to  an  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  other  flowers  of  more 

end,  and  one  enters  a  magnificent  tropical  forest,  or  less  English  aspect. 


THE  COMMON  HOUSE  FLY  AS  THE  CARRIER  OF  DISEASE. 

TN  a  well-written  contribution  to  the -Mfln-  the  author,  there  is  evidence  that  t3rphoid 

time  Medical  News  (Halifax,  Vol.  18,  fever,  cholera,  plague  and  tuberculosis  have 

No.  8),  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jones,  honorary  been  transmitted  by  flies- 
surgeon  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada       After  a  brief  reference  to  the  statistics  of 

and  professor  of  public  health  in  Halifax  the  Cuban  and  South  African  wars,  and  an 

Medical  College,  points  out  conclusively  that  allusion  to  the  Japanese,  as  overrated  from  a 

the  study  of  insects  as  the  carriers  of  diseases  sanitary  point  of  view.  Professor  Jones  cites 

is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago,  in 

preventive  medicine  of  the  present  day,  and  1902,  which  was  most  severe  in  one  ward. 

mentions  malaria  and  yellow  fever  as  the  Flies  caught  in  that  part  of  the  city,  in  the 

most  prominent  of  these  diseases.  vicinity  of  the  infected  houses,  were  inocu- 

Regarding  the  latter  he  says :  lated  into  eighteen  tubes,  and  from  five  of 

«,,  ,       1.     f     ^  .1..    J.  .XT  ^^^^  tubes  the  typhoid  bacillus  was  isolated. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  this  disease  m  New  nnv.,,*,  ;*  ,..««  ^„;j^^-.  ^.u.,*.  *.k'«  -j •    

Orleans  has  demonstrated,  not  only  to  the  pro-  Th^s  jt  was  evident  that  this  epidemic  ^ 

fession,  but  to  the  laity  that  yellow  fever  is  jiot  brought  about  by  the  dissemination  of  the 

to  be  so  dreaded,  and  that  epidemics,  so-called,  infectious  material  by  flies, 
can  be  controlled  and  stopped  with  the  death        With  reference  to  cholera,  it  is  perhaps 

and  destruction  of  the  special  variety  of  mos-  ^«^„«u   *^        ,  *u  -.  t-j*  j'^  1      ir    \1 

quito  instrumental  in  its  spread.    The  same  ap-  enough  to  say  that  Indian  medical  officers 

plies  to  malaria,  and  also  to  another  disease,  regard  flies  fed  on  cholera  discharges  as  one 

the  sleeping  disease  of  Uganda.    This  practical  of  the  most  common  agencies  by  which  the 

results  of  these  researches  have  shown  that  it  spread  of  this  disease  is  brought  about.     It 

^"of  c^in  "J^^?^  *"^.?°*  *7  '^T'lr'^Jn  has  also  been  shown  that  the  fly  plays  a  part 

en  use  of  so-called  infectious  diseases.    The  gam  .    ^1     .   r      .        ^    1  j      ^        1     - 

ill  the  yellow  fever  credit   account  has  been  m  the  infection  of  plague  and  tuberculosis, 
enormous.    Trade  and  commerce,  not  to  men-        In  concluding  the  discu^ion  of  this  sub- 

tion  human  life,  have  been  preserved.    The  anti-  ject  the  author  says:  ^ 

quated  ideas  as  to  quafantine  have  been,  or  will       rr  .i.       -^  •   1  ^t.  ^  ^t.    /i    • 

be,  done  away  with,  and  the  public  confidence  in       If ^  then,  it.  is  known  that  the  Ey  is  a  conveyor 

medical  science  and  its  power  to  prevent  disease  ^f  disease  m  these  cases,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 

has  been  much  increased.  suppose  that  m  other  conditions  it  may  also  U 

the  causer    The  fly  may  come  into  contact  with 

Colonel  Jones  calls  attention  to  the  fact  the  patient  in  such  diseases  as  scarlet   fever, 

that  the  co„,mon  fly  multiplies  rapidly.    Its  --'--  «n^x^diphjheria.^ »  J«e 

eggs,  numbering  about  120,  are^  laid  m  any  ^ot  an  excellent  breeding  ground  for  the  fly  tn 

organic  material,  especially  if  it  is  putnd.  the  discharges  of  the  patient,  more  particularly 

The  larvae  are  hatched  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  mouth,  which,  if  care  be  not  taken,  nay 

and  the  fly  is  fully  matured  in  about  twelve  ^r/'^nl  I?  tT^^IH  '2  "^^'^  ^^^L^^  ^ 

A»^     n  :.  U^w^imA  J«  fiUU  ^^a  «ni.af  t*.  ™>™?.Pr  perhaps  the  fly  may  <xm!e  mtooDB- 

days.    It  18  hatched  m  tilth  and  must  re-  tact  with  infedted  dust  hi  some  locaUtr  «Acr 

tum  to  nlth  to  Iqr  its  eggs.    Aooordmg  to  than  the  immediate  ne^^iborfiobd  of  Ae  sdSt 
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and  carry  the  contagion  to  a  suitable  cultivation  the  same  thinj?  might  be  done  in  all  infectious 
soil  in  some  individual.  I  think  this  is  reason-  diseases  in  the  summer  time ;  the  careful  screen- 
able,  ing  of  patients  and  the  destruction  of  all  flies 
Is  there  any  practical  outcome  of  all  these  i:i  the  S!ck  room,  and  always  at  all  times  as  far 
suppositions?  I  think  there  is.  Yellow  fever  as  practicable  the  destruction  of  their  breed- 
has  been  stamped  out  by  preventing  the  access  ing  places.  It  enforces  the  great  fundamental 
of  mosquitoes  to  any  patient  by  a  careful  system  principle  of  sanitary'  science,  as  laid  down  from 
of  screening,  as  well  as  by  the  destruction  of  all  time,  which  is  simply  the  art  of  being 
the  mosquito  and  its  breeding  places.     I  think  clean. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PREMIER. 

T^HERE  is  an  almost  unanimous  verdict  ary  among  them  all.  They  promoted  him  over 
'■'  of  approval  upon  Premier  Stolypin,  of  ^^e  heads  of  his  seniors,  suspended  traditions 
T^  .  .  ^^,  .  r  /  1  IT  J  and  usages  m  his  behalf,  and,  so  to  say,  pitch- 
Russia,  m  the  writings  of  the  huropean  and  forked  him  into  high  places.  For  example, 
American  newspaper  correspondents  who  when  the  Province  of  Saratov  was  greatly  dis- 
have  met  him  or  studied  his  career.  Wc  have  turbed,  disorders  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
already  quoted  from  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  opin-  ^^e  redoubtable  Plehve  cast  around  him  for  an 
Vl  u  o  •  1  /^  •  •  »»  X  -.u  energetic  man  to  admmister  it  his  choice  fell 
ion.     The      bpecial  Commissioner    ^  ot  the  ^pon  M.  Stolypin,  who,  though  lacking  the  bu- 

National  Review,  writing  on      Russia  from  reaucratic  qualifications  for  the  post,  was  none 

Within,"  devotes  most  of  his  article  in  the  the  less  appointed. 

last  issue  of  that  magazine  to  the  personality  ^hat    may    be    expected    of    stolypin. 
of  Mr.  Stolypin.    The  Russian  Premier,  de- 
clares this  writer,  enjoys  a  personal  reputa-  As  to  the  present  policy  of  Premier  Stoly- 
tion   of   which   any   public   man   in   Russia  pin,  the  National  Review  correspondent  has 
might  well  be  proud.  some  doubts.    He  says : 

With  him  word  and  thought  are  known  to  g^t  precisely  because  of  his  admirable  per- 

stand  in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  ^q^^\   qualities,   his   influence   upon   the   Crown 

Iwh  emanating  from  motives  which  are  rc^rd-  ^nd  the  nation  appears  to  unbiased  Russians  to 

ed   by  his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  above  ^  fraught  with  disaster  to  both.    To  the  Crown 

suspicion.     He  is  a  sincere  lover  of  fair  play,  because  he  may  all  the  more  easily  persuade  the 

escrews    base    actions,    and    is    withal    tolerant  monarch  to  fritter  away  in  petty  palliatives  the 

enough  to  take  men  as  he  finds  them,  and  to  precious  respite  l>estowed  by  fate,  which  might 

make  the  best  of  very  bad  bargains.    In  a  word,  ^^.]i  ^e  used  to  reconcile  people  and  sovereign 

he  belnngs  to  the  highest  type  of  gentleman  pro-  ^^^i  ^ring  together  a  practical  Duma.     And  on 

duced  by  Russian  civilization.     The  son  of  a  ^h^  nation  his  political  influence  appears  not  less 

chivalrous  general  and  of  a  clever  lady,  Stoly-  baleful,   because   with   all   his   sterling   qualities 

pin  was  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  old  m.  Stolypin  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  stem  moral 

school  of  the  Russian  nobility.    His  mother  was  fibre  which  distinguishes  a  genuine  people's  pa- 

a  Gorchakov,  whose  widespread  reputation  for  ^^iot    from    an    easy-going    courtier    who    sees 

esprit  was  by  no  means  usurped.     A  princess  everything,  including  his  own  amiable  weakness, 

not  only  in  the  social  but  also  in  the  mtellectual  through  the  roseate  medium  of  optimism.     His 

sphere,  her  double  title  unhappily  died  with  her-  adjoint,   M.    Kryshanoyski   recently   laid   before 

self.    If  intellect  were  hereditary  and  will-power  m.  Stolvpin  a  plan  for  the  revival  of  the  Czar's 

were  identical  with  honesty,  the  present  Premier  popularity  by  means  of  a  great  monev  sacrifice 

would  indeed  be  the  man  to  lead  his  people  to  ^o  be  made  by  the  Imperial  family.     The  peas- 

the  promised  land.     But  inscrutable  Nature  en-  ^^^s.  be  said,- want  land,  and  we  want  the  peas- 

dowed    him    with    other    estimable    gifts.     At  ^^^^*  confidence  and  cooperation.     Let  the  Czar 

school  he  was  distinguished  by  modesty  and  ap-  distribute    to    those   peasants    who    really   need 

plication    among    his    fellows,    of   whom    many  ^^re   land    certain    portions   of   the   appanages 

were  clever  and  most  lazy.    Mediocre  gifts,  good  whence   the    Imperial    family   draws   the    funds 

conduct  in  its  bureaucratic  sense,  and  a  happy  requisite  for  the  support  of  its  members.    These 

easy-going  disposition  were  calculated  to  attract  appanages  ])ring  in  two  millions  a  year, 
the  benevolent  attention  of  his   superiors,  and 

P.    A.    Stolypin    has    uniformly    enjoyed    the  Mr.  Stolypin  adopted  the  proposal  as  his 

friendship  and  protection  of  the  most  conscrva-  ^^,^     ^pbe  Czar  rejected  it,  but  Mr.  Stoly- 

tive  administrators  of  the  old  regime.    Thus  it  .      ,. ,           ^^ir^      TUo  <>oV..>^o  ,.,«e  «  ^^A 

was  by  appointment,  not  by  election,  that  he  P^"  ^id  not  resign.    The  scheme  was  a  mad 

l)ecame  Marshal  of  the  Nobili'y  in  Kovno  and  one: 

later.  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Grodno.  _^          , ,  ,             ^  ^t.    t         •  i  l          •     *i- 

'                      ^                              ^           ^  It  would  have  put  the  Imperial  house  m  the 

To  the  Premier's  personal  friends  it  ap-  power  of  the  coming  Duma  and  aroused  the 

pears  a  good  omen  that  he  invariably  stood  passions  of  the  peasantry  against  the  landown- 

.-.11  .«*^u  *.k u '^^^  ^i  o,.«.^w^..o^r  ers.     It  was  just  the  final  touch  which  would   ^ 

well  with  the- champions  of  autocracy.  ^^^^   sufficed  to  send  the  revolutionary  scale  ' 

He  was  a  favorite  even  of  the  most  reaction-  downwards  and  to  break  the  monarchy. 
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PARLIAMENT  VS.   CABINET  IN  ENGLAND. 

TpHE  loss  of  influence  of  the  English  Par-  sentativc  may,  to  be  sure,  introduce  a  bill,  but 

^      liament  since  the  last  half  of  Queen  f*^*  s>"<^^  eighty  years  has  any  law  oijax^ 

17.  ^     .  I                     J  ^1.     •                       1        ^  tance  passed  m  that  way.    If  the  ministry  sub- 

Victonas  reign,  and  the  increasing,  almost  ^its  a   measure,   it  becomes  at  once  a  party 

exclusive,  power  of  the  Cabinet,  are  dis-  question;  since  the  opposition  attacks  it,  the 
cussed  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  article  in  adherents  of  the  government  are  bound,  as  a 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift.  ^''^}^\  ^^^P^  discipline  and  loyalty,  to  sup- 
K\.  ^  £iL^  -.u  '^  £.  /u  port  It.  The  Cabinet,  it  is  true,  often  modifies 
About  hfty  years  ago,  the  writer  of  the  ^^  ^ven  withdraws  a  bill  which  is  criticized, 
article  reminds  us,  Lothar  Bucher  published  particularly  by  its  own  side,  but  the  press  in 
a  controversial  treatise  in  which,  even  then,  such  cases  counts  for  at  least  as  much  as  Par- 
he  recognized  the  fact  that  certain  political  "^'"^"^ 

changes  were  taking  place  in  England,  and  the    ministry    supreme    in    PRACTICAL 

that  constitutional  practice  and   theory  no  government. 

longer  harmonized.     Since  his  writing  those  r^  1     •                    ^             n*^  j 

tendencies  have  developed  still  further.    Says  .  ^"^J  '"  *  momentous  conflict  docs  a  sec- 

the  Deutsche  Revue  writer:  ,**^"  ^*  ^^!{  P^^,  ^*^[  ^f*"!^  *^*^  ""^"^ 

leader, —  identical  with   the  Cabinet, —  and 

The  most  striking  innovation  is  the  loss  of  that  because  it  may  result  in  the  downfaU  not 

power  which,  m  the  land  of  parhamentary  gov-  1           x  ^u    /^  u*     -.  l  ^    r  ^u  •           .    t»  .v. 

emment,  Padiament  itself  has  suffered.    Glad-  ^.0"«,  «*  ^^^  Cabinet  but  of  their  party,    the 

stone  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  dissolution  of  the  house,  new  elections,  and 

It  was,  he  often  emphatically  declared,  "  a  cardi-  consequently  an  expenditure  for  the  individ- 

nal  axiom"  of  modern   English  polity.     That  yal  member  of  thousands  of  doUars.     And 

was  the  constitutional  theory  of  the  first  half    ^„^^  ^u*«  «-.!-.•..  ^     *.    -.1-.  j*- 

of    Victoria's    rule.      Liberal    politicians    wel-  even  this  revolt  is  consequent  only  upon  dis- 

corned  the  new  development,  while,  on  the  con-  sension  m  the  Cabinet. 

servative   side,   they   spoke   of    the   weak    and  h   is   clear,   therefore,   that   Parliament,— or 

pliant  executive  power  of  England  that  yields,  rather    the     ministerial     majority,--exerts     no 

and  must  yield,   to  the  slightest  wish   of  the  ^ower  in  legislation  over  the  government  As 

Commons.    Compare  this  with  a  member's  ut-  for  the  opposing  minority,  means  are  found  to 

terance  two  years  ago,  in  which  he  declared  that  dispose   of  it.     The  new  rules,   virtually  Mr. 

England  was  no  longer  a  parliamentary  govern-  Balfour's,  provide  not  only  very  effective  meas- 

ment  but  one  ruled  by  the  Cabinet,  and,  fur-  ures  against '  obstruction,  but  the  loquacity  of 

thermore,  it  was  claimed  by  the  Prime  Minis-  the  members  can  be  automatically  checked  hy 

ter,— -a   government,   therefore,   scarcely    to   be  the  same  closure. 

distinguished  from  the  autocracies  into  which  the  ^     .            ,      ,                    •  1      1 

ancient  democracies  degenerated.     Lord   Salis-  "^^^  is  much  the  same  with^  the  control  of 

bury,  in  a  more  critical  pronouncement  in  1894,  the  finances,  continues  the  article  from  which 

remarked  that  a  mighty  change  had  within  his  we  have  quoted.     In  theory,  Parliament  may 

own  experience  taken  place  in  the  Commons,    ^^r,,^^  -.^  «^«„«.  •.....^i;^     iJ„-.  ^.u:-  ^ 1 : 

The  point  had  been  reached  when  a  debate  in  ^^^"^^  ^l  ^^"5  suPPhes.    But  this  never  hap- 

the  lower  house  concerning  a  practical  or  use-  pens;  the  estimates  are  always  accepted  as 

ful  object  was  rapidly  becoming  an  imi)ossibil-  they  are  presented.     The  case  is  similar  in 

ity.    His  younger  son.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  went  all  the  other  departments  of  the  gwrcmmcnt 

so  far  as  to  vent  his  satisfaction  m  Parliament,    t„  ^^^^^-   „  „„„  ^„,4.;^„i««  u— .-A    ^u       

in  1901;  at  the  altered  conditions;  he  acknowl-  ?"  opposing- any  particular  brandi,  the  pros 

edged  the  truth  of  the  accusation  that  power  is  ©"en  more  effective  than  Parliament.    As 

was  being  transferred  from  Parliament  to  the  a  rule,  the  opposition,  being  a  minority,  is 

Cabinet,  but  if,  outside  of  the  Commons,  there  powerless,  and  the  government  party  votes 

were  no  complaints  of  the  curtailment  of  the    l^^  ^l^  ^:^:^*.^^     nru-  ♦u^^ *.u^ i^         c 

member's  rights,  it  was  because  the  people  had  ^^f  Y^^  m  nisters.    The  theory,  therefore,  of 

little  objection  to  seeing  a  better  institution,  the  ministerial  responsibility  is  not  much  more 

Cabinet,  assume  the  rights  of  a  worse  one.  Such  than  a  theory.     The  only  way  to  caU  the 

language  would  have  beaj  inconceivable  under  ministers  to  account  is  to  vote  them  down, 

Disraeli  or  Gladstone.     But  it  was  consonant  l„^  -.l^  ^rsr^^Ui^^  o«r«M^«.  «^J  <.k^  .^.^^  ^ 

with  the  facts.    Parliament  no  longer  ruled  the  ^^^  ™  opposition  cannot  and  the  party  of 

executive  branch,  but  was  ruled  by  it.    Theoret-  the  majority  does  not  want  to  do  this. 

ically,    the   Cabinet   is   accountable   to    Parlia-  PROMISES  OF  THE  LIBERALS. 

ment  for  everything  it  does  or  leaves  undone;  a«Ai*a- 

actually,   ministerial    administration   withdraws  The  English  Liberals  attribute  the  noto- 

from  its  control.    With  their  mastery  of  detail,  rfous    decline    of    Parliament    to    die    oon- 

the  ministers  are  at   an   advantage  over  their    ^^ ..       .'  •_        xt        ^u  -.  -.1.      »  t^      1^ 

critics  of  the  Commons.    The  Cabinet  initiates  servative   regime.     Now  that  the  Liberals, 

legislation.     This  befits  the  parliamentaiy  or-  after  a  long  interval,  are  again  at  die  hehn, 

ganization ;  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  leader  of  much  is  heard  of  the  revival  of  Pariiamcnt 
0  the  house  to  which  he  belongs,  while  in  the 

other  chamber  another  prominent  member  of  Beyond  doubt  the  new  house  diffari  grwfly 

the  Cabinet  assumes  the  leadership.    Any  repre-  in  personal   character  from  its  tets 
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sors,  and,  assuredly,  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions depends  very  essentially  upon  **  personal 
moments.  The  average  member  of  the  late 
conservative  majorities  was  little  interested  po- 
litically, feared  overexertion,  and  was  extreme- 
ly negligent  of  his  duties.  As  a  result  the  work 
of  Parliament  was  congested  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  discussion  of  important  measures 
choked  by  application  of  the  closure.  In  con- 
trast to  this,  the  new  Parliament,  with  its 
Liberal  majority,  is  a  veritable  model  of  earnest- 
ness, zeal,  and  industry.     The  new  members  are 


more  self-reliant,  intellectual,  and  less  disci- 
plined. The  majority  is  divided  into  diflferent 
groups;  for  the  present  at  least  there  is  a 
marked  lack  of  cohesion.  The  self-confidence 
of  Parliament  has  increased;  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has,  in  several  legislative  proceedings,  subor- 
dinated the  Cabinet's  point  of  view  to  that  of  the 
Commons,  evidencing  thereby  that  he  believes, 
with  Gladstone,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  house. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  restoration 
of  parliamentary  power  is  permanently  attain- 
able in  England. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  PRETORIA. 


T^HE  distance  to  South  Africa  is  grow- 
ing shorter  year  by  year.  In  the 
World's  Work  and  Play  (London)  Mr. 
Ambrose  Talbot  describes  a  new  Tailway 
rib  that  IS  being  fitted  into  the  back- 
bone of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line.  *  It  be- 
gins at  Lobito  Bay  in  Portuguese  South- 
west Africa,  it  runs  through  Benguella, 
and  it  will  extend  in  almost  a  direct  line 
across  Africa  to  Katanga,  a  point  south  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  where  it  joins  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railway,  950  miles  from  the  se^ 
The  first  section  of  this  Benguella  railway  is 
now  open  for  traffic  Lobito  Bay  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  land-locked  bay,  about  three 
miles  wide  and  five  long.  The  natural  break- 
water of  sand  is  so  steep  on  the  inner  side 
as  to  admit  of  the  ocean  liners  conung  witjiin 
a  few  feet  and  landing  passengers  direct. 

The  great  engineering  feat  has  been  the 
mounting  of  the  great  African  divide  or 
plateau  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  As  the 
gradient  was  found  to  be  one  in  forty  for 
several  miles,  it  was  decided   to  adopt  the 


rack  railway  used  in  the  Swiss  mountains. 
Up  the  gorge  the  railway  forced  its  way,  the 
work  being  carried  on  night  and  day.  Sev- 
eral millions  of  tons  of  rock  were  blasted 
away,  and  the  railway  has  now  reached  the 
plateau.  The  route  continues  practically 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  length  at  this  ele- 
vation of  5,000  feet.  It  will  connect  Bihe, 
which  is  an  important  trading  center,  espe- 
cially in  rubber.  The  first  150  miles  were 
completed  in  two  years  instead  of  the  three 
years  allowed.  The  rest  of  the  line  will 
be  completed  in  two  or  three  years.  The  line 
will  bring  the  rich  mineral  deposits  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  within  1,006  miles  of  the  sea- 
coast,  about  one-half  of  the  distance  via  Cape 
Town.  The  copper  ore  already  exposed  is 
stated  to  be  over  100  millions  sterling  in 
value.  When  connected  with  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Railway,  Pretoria  will  be  3,000  miles 
nearer  Europe  than  at  present.  Liners  from 
Britain  to  the  Cape  will  be  able  to  call  at 
Lobito,  which  is  still  a  week's  sail  from  Cape 
Town,  and  discharge  and  embark  passengers 
and  freight. 
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SKETCH  PLAN  OF  PART  OF  PBOVINCE  OF  ANGOLA,  SHOWING  THE  NEW  HAH-WAY  AS  FAR  AS  BIHI 


BRIEFER   NOTES  ON  TOPICS  IN  THE 

PERIODICALS. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE   FOREIGN    REVIEWS. 

Present-Day    Poland. — Mr.    B.    C.    Basket-  "  Angelus  "  for  a  small  sum,  and  yet  extraordi- 

ville's  view  of  the  present  state  of  Poland,  as  nary   prices   have   been* paid   for   this   picture. 

expressed  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  give  some  of  it.  to  the 

for  October,  is  that  it  is  parlous.     He  insists  artist  or  his  living  representatives?    It  has  been 

once  more  on  the  limitations  of  that  typically  suggested  that  a  syndicate  be  formed  of  artists 

brilliant  person  the  Pple.     Except  in  occasional  who  would  engage  to  sell  all  their  works,  and 

cases  of  artistic  or  musical  geniuses,  it  seems  as  it  would  be  stipulated  by  each  artist  that  when- 

if  of  him  it  had  been  decreed*  that,  unstable  as  ever  a  work  of  his  changed  hands  the  syndicate 

water,  he  should  not  excel.    The  present  Polish  must  intervene  and  see  that  some  portion  of  the 

revolution  is  not  Pole  revolting  against  Russian,  profit  paid  by  a  new  purchaser  be  retained  for 

but  caste  revolting  against  caste,  the  proletariats  the  artist's  heirs, 
against  the  **  privileged  classes."    To  the  latter 

belong  the  civil  servants,  who  are  the  product  France  and  Foreign  Markets* — In  the  first 

of  German  methods  grafted  on  to  the  Sclavonic  September  number  of  La  Revue   (Paris)    Dr. 

nature,   which   generally   means   stringent  laws  Lotal  has  an  article  entitled  "  France,  Russia, 

laxly  administered.     There  are  from  twenty  to  and  Switzerland."    It  has  reference  to  France's 

twenty-five  political  parties,  but  only  five  have  trade  with  the  two  latter  countries.     Switzer- 

any  reaJ  importance,  and  of  these  the  Realists  land,  he  says,  takes  the  fifth  place  as  a  market 

seem   the   most   moderate   and   practical.     But  for  French  goods,  coming  after  England.  Bel- 

thetr   very   moderation,    their    desire   to   bring  gium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  whereas 

about  desired  reforms  by  evolution  rather  than  Russian  takes  the  fifteenth  place,  coming  after 

by  revolution,  makes  them  tmpopular;  and  it  is  Turkey.    Switzerland  sells  much  less  to  France 

the  noisier  and  hastiet  patriots  and  Socialists  fhan  she  buys;  with  Russia  it  is  the  other  way 

who  have  the  upper  hand.    The  Polish  question  round.     But   protection,   the   writer  continues, 

to-day,  therefore,  is  virtually  a  struggle  between  has  wrought  great  mischief,   especially  in   the 

the  local  Russian  Government,  the  patriot,  and  matter  of  French  exports,  and  in  France  pro- 

the  Socialists,  who  believe  in  terrorism,  but  are  tection  reigns  supreme.     The  protectionists  in 

well  organized  and  tenacious.     The  writer  sees  the  government  and  in  the  Parliament  will,  he 

no  hopeful  solution,  especially  as  the  geographi-  says,  ruin  French  commerce  and  industry;  they 

cal  position  of  Poland  is  so  unfavorable.  institute  tariffs,  make  and  unmake  treaties  of 

commerce,  and  destroy  the  spirit  of  initiative. 

French  Colonial  Policy. — ^The  first  Septem-  A  writer  in  the  first  September  number  of  the 
ber  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris)  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris)  says  that  be- 
opens  with  an  article  on  the  French  colonial  tween  1890  and  1905  French  trade  increased,  but 
conference  of  1906,  in  which  A.  de  Pouvour-  not  at  the  same  rate  as  the  trade  of  some  other 
ville  discusses  the  leading  subjects  dealt  with  by  countries.  In  the  same  period  the  exports  of 
the  congress.  The  first  relates  to  the  liberty  of  the  United  States  have  been  doubled,  those  of 
the  colonies  in  all  matters  connected  with  tariffs  England  have  increased  26  per  cent.,  those  of 
and  taxation,  and  the  political  and  economic  Italy  90  per  cent.,  those  of  Belgium  52  per  cent, 
tyranny  of  France  has  met  with  universal  con-  and  those  of  Germany  71  per  cent,  whereas  the 
demnation.  Another  question  on  which  all  are  exports  of  France  have  increased  only  27  per 
agreed  is  that  the  method  of  human  transport  cent.  The  writer  suggests  that  the  French  Gov- 
should  be  abolished,  even  if  it  meant  the  con-  cmment  might  busy  itself  more  with  the  de- 
struction of  a  railway.  This  is  one  of  the  bene-  velopment  of  the  home  industries, 
fits  which  the  white  race  ought  to  bring  to  the 

other  races.     The  third  is  concerned  with  the  An  Italian  View  of  our  Negro  Problenw— 

constitution  of  national  native  reserves  for  the  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  effort 

colonial    army    in    Indo-Qiina.      Finally,    the  to  force  Italian  immigration  to  the  south  of  the 

writer  desires  to  honor  the  Anglo-French  en-  United  States,  and  that  there  arc  already  sev- 

tente,  which  may  not  be  a  universal  panacea,  eral    Italian    colonies    established    there,    with 

he  says,  but  may  aid  in  the  solution  of  a  thou-  more  in   prospect,   the   feelitig  of  the  Italians^ 

sand  difficulties  pending  between  the  two  first  about  the  negro  is  of  practical  interest.     The 

colonial  powers  of  the  universe.  Italians   are  Rocking  to  this  country  in   such 

hordes  that  when  they  do  go  sottth  they  will 

Intellectual  Property. — Alfred  Droz,  writing  be  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with,  in  the  corn- 
in  the  second  September  number  of  the  Revue  plicated  political  problem  of  that  regioa.  apd^  it 
de  Paris,  discourses  on  intellectual  property,  is  significant  to  note  what  seems  to  De  their  jn- 
He  says  people  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  stinctive  sympathy  for  the  most  extreme  preiii-t 
increase  in  value  of  certain  masterpieces,  and  dices  of  the  southern  white  popnlatioQ.~  Mi^ 
they  ask  whether  the  artist  or  his  heirs  should  col6  Roncali.  writing  in  the  lUma  Moderma  am  _^  a 
not  participate  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  the  race  problem  in  the  United  Statn^  aMfet^u 
rise  in  valtie.     Millet,  for  instance,  sold  his  to  sum  up  this  very  gencnd  furling  MttB^' IH^'^— 
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ians  which  repudiates  entirely  any  idea  of  equal-  intellectual  capital  of  England,  to  be  the  home 
ity  between  the  races.  He  claims  that  the  situ-  of  ideas  in  every  department  of  spiritual  activ- 
ation is  more  acute  and  distressing  now  than  ity.  To  carry  out  this  destiny  only  those  should 
ever  before,  and  characterizes  the  forty  years  be  admitted  who  have  capacity  to  absorb  ideas, 
of  equal  exercise  of  the  ballot  as  a  **  disastrous  But,  alas !  "  Oxford  notoriously  contains  hun- 
experiment."  Senator  Tillman's  most  exag-  dreds  of  men  who  are  and  will  remain  totally 
gerated  utterances  against  the  neg^o  arc  de-  devoid  of  ideas."  They  are  only  there  because 
noted  courageous  and  righteous,  and  the  feeling  they  can  afford  to  come.  The  expense  of  living 
of  the  North  is  condemned  as  purely  senti-  at  Oxford  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem, 
mental  and  impractical,  as  well  as  hypocritical.  If  it  were  lowered  from  a  minimum  of  £90  to 
"  In  the  North  no  one  is  interested  directly  and  £60,  most  of  the  present  difficulties  would  dis- 
practically  in  the  question,  no  one  is  touched  appear.  The  other  difficulties  are  the  compe- 
economically  by  it;  ajid  it  is  spoken  of,  publicly  tition  of  the  younger  universities,  the  widening 
and  privately,  asTj^^'^  speak  carelessly  of  Ar-  breach  between  Oxford  and  the  professions,  the 
menia,  when  th;^,^,,^ks  burn  a  whole  village  deadness  of  classical  study,  and  the  pressure  of 
and  massacre  a  population  of  unarmed  Chris-  examinations.  Of  the  latter  he  says :  "  The 
tians."  The  plea  of  the  Southerners  that  they  system  was  not  devised,  and  is  not  maintained 
alone  can  know  the  situation,  that  the  North  for  genuine  students  at  all.  It  is  maintained 
can  form  no  intelligent  view  of  it  because  it  for  the  sake  of  forcing  unwilling  idlers  to 
does  not  concern  them  personally  is  wholly  work.  It  is  a  gigantic  engine  of  compulsion  to 
conceded  by  the  Italian  author.  President  drive  the  free  Barbarians  of  England  to  the 
Roosevelt's  attitude  towards  the  negro  is  de-  waters  of  knowledge.  There  is  only  one  way 
nounced  as  a  pose  assumed  openly  for  political  of  killing  the  present  examination  system.  Fill 
purposes  only.  "A  vulgar  political  maneuver  Oxford  with  real  students,  and  it  will  automat- 
executed  in  view  of  presidential  elections."  ically  disappear." 
Equality  of  races  before  the  law  this  Italian 

writer  concedes,  but  **  no  hand  in  the  direction  Why  Physical  Culture  Fails. — Dr.  Alexan- 

of  the  state  to  the  negro."  der  Bryce,  in  an  article  in  the  Grand  Magazine, 

begins  by  assuming — a  pure  assumption — that 
An  English  Mechanic  in  America. — Under  physical  culture  does  fail.  Here  are  some  of 
this  title  (writing  in  the  World's  Work  and  his  "  evidences."  This  "  fad."  he  declares,  has 
Play)  Mr.  James  Blount  describes  his  expexi-  become  such  a  craze  that  over-exertion  is  now 
ences  in  English  and  American  workshops,  more  of  a  danger  than  under-exertion.  "  In 
American  siethods  and  atmosphere  impress  Norway  tuberculosis  is  rife;  in  Sweden — ^the 
him  as  greatly  superior.  Yet  he  believes  that  foremost  gymnastic  country  in  the  world— oner 
the  British  workman  as  a  mechanic  is  undoubt-  third  of  the  population  dies  before  the  age  of 
edly  a  superior  all-around  man  to  his  American  twenty-one,  and  of  the  males  who  are  left  one- 
cousin.  He  recognizes  the  educational  advan-  quarter  are  rejected  for  military  service."  And 
tages  of  America  over  all  other  nations.  He  Germany  and  England  show  enormous  num- 
notes  that  "  the  American  looks  ahead  all  the  bers  of  young  men  unfit  for  military  service. 
time — the  Englishman  is  perfectly  content  and  Why,  then,  with  such  enthusiasm  for  physical 
satisfied  with  present  Jevel."  He  laments  the  culture,  is  there  so  much  physical  deterioration? 
intemperance  and  love  of  gambling  prevalent  First,  because  physical  exercises  often  lack  sys- 
in  England,*  more  so  than  in  America.  In  tem.  and  are  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  the 
America,  too,  every  man,  whether  son  of  a  rail-  needs  of  the  individual.  Dr.  Bryce  evidently 
way  director  or  son  of  a  laborer,  begins  at  the  favors  the  Ling  system.  Secondly,  wrong  sys- 
bottom  and  works  upward.  He  sums  up  by  tems  are  often  adopted;  and  there  are  many 
saying  that  as  long  as  the  present  social  con-  other  reasons,  among  which  is  too  great  an  en- 
ditions  in  Engiand  make  it  impossible  for  the  thusiasm  for  cold  ^ths.  It  is  not  an  imme- 
workingman  to  raise^imself  to  a  higher  level  diate  reaction  and  glow  that  test  the  healthful- 
socially,  so  long  wiU  England  be  handicapped  ness  of  a  cold  bath,  but  the  feeling  of  glow 
in  competition  with  America.  all  through  the  day,  instead  of  depression  and 

I  cold  a  few  hours  afterward.  Dr.  Bryce  also 
Professor  Skeat  ion  Spelling  Reform. — In  comments  on  the  prevalent  tendency  to  adopt 
the  National  Reviezi,  this  eminent  etymologist  wrong  positions  in  standing,  sitting  and  walk- 
writes  on  modern  BLnglish  spelling,  and  with  a  ing,  which  helps  to  make  so  many  of  us  lop- 
douche  of  fact  quemches  the  ill-formed  condem-  sided, 
nation  of  projects  Jof  spelling  reform.    He  says : 

"  Our  spelling  wa^  reasonably  phonetic  (upon  Can  China  Stop  the  Opium  Trade? — Corn- 
Latin  models)  frwm  about  700  to  1200,  and  still  menting  on  the  recentljr  issued  imperial  Chi- 
phonetic  (but  udpoti  French  models)  from  1200  nese  edict  against  the  importation  of  opium, 
to  1500.  It  rereJained  the  same,  but  with  much  the  London  Spectator  remarks:  The  total  pro- 
interference  oJ^  the  part  of  teachers  of  Latin  hibition  of  which  philanthropists  dream  is  sim- 
and  Greek,  t Jll  1600  and  later.  After  that,  it  ply  impossible.  The  human  race,  impatient  of 
ceased  to  haj/^e  vitality  and  became  a  mere  in-  its  sufferings,  seeks  to  alleviate  them,  in  Eu- 
strument  fo^  the  use  of  printers."  Spelling  re-  rope  by  the  use  of  a  stimulant,  and  in  Asia  by 
form  is,  ]/ie  says,  quite  an  old  thing.  that  of  a  sedative,  both  of  them  temporarily 

diminishing,  or  in  the  second  case  extinguish- 
Is  Wrong  with  Oxford? — Mr.  A.  E.  ing,  painful  self-consciousness.  The  total  pro- 
immerman,  a  junior  member  of  the  classical  hibition  of  opium  would  therefore  be  as  dan- 
staff,  discusses  (in  the  Independent  Review)  the  gerous  in  Chma  as  the  total  prohibition  of  al- 
difficulties  of  Oxford  in  the  new  century.  He  cohol  would  be  in  Europe,  and  besides  dimin- 
believes  that  Oxford  is  marked  out  to  be  the  ishing  the  revenue,  would,  by  increasing  the 
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power  of  the  local  officials,  increase  the  comip-  trail  man)  r 

tion  which  is  already  the  despair  of  the  finan-  eralism  a  f 

ciers  of  Peking.    We  venture  to  predict,  there-  ages  hea 

fore,  that  the  Coinmission  amKiinted  to  inquire  Chinese     V*"!?     TKT     T'T  TT7 

will  in  the  end  recommend  that,  with  the  con-  ened    the  ^O     liN       J.  nC 

sent    of    the    Government    of    India,    which    is  "  strike,"  ^ 

pretty   sure   to   be   panted,   the   tax   upon    the  of  the  r-  ■'' 

opium  fields  of  China  should  be  very  largely  of  Educ:'  f ' 

increased,  and  should  be  levied  with  a  severity  welfare;  -t 

which  will  render  evasion  very  nearly  impos-  theory    t\   REVIEWS. 

sible.     This  would  greatly  reduce  the  demand,  having  g-af  i 

as  similar  taxaiion  on  gin   would  reduce  the  political    sci"V       „      _,   _„j  „^  . 

demand  for  that  spirit  in  Europe,  without  treat-  Chinese  dipi^*?""'  "    ■■-    -    ' ■■  - 

ing   the    profound   irritation   certain    to    follow  of  the  possi.M -^a^^^^^^^^-—- -  ,- 

compulsory    total    abstinence.      The    increased  a  remedy  for''thi,..unwi]M^^^^OTidition  ProL 

revenue — which  is  sure  to  be  large,  because  the  Takata  sugge^s  that  the  Hiliiese  stodeats  be 

Chinese  Government  when  it  can  plead  a  moral  educated   mori    ''loroughly.      At   present   moil 

obligation   will   not   be    restrained  by   humani-  of  them  atf     '':he  Japanese  schools  for  but  a 

tarian  scruples  from  killing  illicit  dealers — will  brief  period^     id  bring  back  to  their  cuuuir/ 

be  applied  to  maintain  the  new  anny.  and  thus  only  very  sut^^cial  knowledge.    The  remit  u 

all  parties  will  alike  be  satisfied.     Those  who  that  they  became  easily  fascinated  with  new 

dislike  the  use  of  ^e  drug  will  find  that  the  ideas  and  theories   which  they  really^  do  not 

poor  are  moderating  their  doses,  which  is  from  understand  at  all,  frequently  advoatiiv  mch 

the  point   of  view  of  the  benevolent  a  great  antiquated  radicalisms  as  were  repttdiftUd  knc 

gain,  the  real  objection  to  opium  being  the  can-  since  I7  advanced  scholars.     But  if  ih^  tbir 

sequences  which  follow  its  use  in  excess.  in  school  for  longer  terms,  and  receive  tbor- 
onghgotng  ins'  '    '   '"    *" 

Japan    as   the    Schmdmaater.  of   China.— r  coming    more 

Japanese  influence  is  no   doubt  mainly  respon-  their  utterances, 
sible  for  the  progressive  movement  now  under 

way  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  most  coo-  The  World's  ProdmcUam  of  CocMk— Ae> 
spicuous  assistance  which  Japan  has  rendered  cording  to  a  writer  in  the  iomrmA  it  St.  Ptttn- 
China  is  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  no  ex-  btirg,  the  world's  productioB  of  coeoa  tncnnaed 
aggeration  to  style  the  Miksdo's  Empure  the  from  itsfltxi  tot^^aMa^^^Offoo  toos  n 
schoolmaster  of  the  Celestials,  fur  she  is  fdu-  1904.  The  ^tattltSM^^HH^BMtra]  America 
eating  at  home  thousands  of  Chinese  youths,  have  profited  "*^ff^^r''ffffp'W^'*T*-  Elcuador 
while  she  has  stnt  out  hundreds  of  competent  is  the  most  important  ju^ocer.  Brazil's  pro- 
teachers  lo  the  Chinese  schools.  How  far  Japan  duclion  is  also  very  important.  Trinidad,  Santo 
succeeding  in  an  effort  to  reform  the  educa-  Domingo,  Venezuela  and  the  island  of  C^renada 


tional  system  in  China  is  discussed  

cle  contributed  lo  the  Taiyo  (Tokyo)  by  Prof. 
S.  Takata.  Dean  of  Wascda  College,  who  re- 
cently made  an  extensive  tour  in  China  for  the 
specilic  purpose  of  investigating 


have   largely   increased   their   production 

three  hrsl-named  countries  together  produce 
half  of  Ihe  world's  output  of  cocoa.  Other 
countries  produce  hardly  any,  and  they',  are 
not  Jo    bt   counted.      Among    these    last 


ing  educational  condition  in  that  country.     "  I    ftie  Ocrmsn  colonici;  of  Cameroun.  Samoa,  and 

was    deeply    impressed,"     says    the    professor.     Togoland.     Togoland  pr<"tuccs  less  than    1   pa 

"with    the    enthusiasm    and    earnestness    with     cent,   of  the  innl^rowth.      In    1905  t 

which   China  is  now  seeking  modem  knowl-    plantaUons  of  Ca^ci)^  naBat^jg^ 

ed^e.    It  is  gratifymg  that  Ihe  education  of  the 

Chinese   after   modem   principle   19    under  taken 

by   the  Japanese,      In  all  the   Importnttt   ed<ica 

tional  centers  in  China,  there  are  a  miiDLri  iif 

Japanese  teachers,  ranging  from  five  la  fiiiy- 

Evcn  lo  the  remote  districts  of  Vun-nan,  S»<- 

chuan  and  Kwci-chow,  many  a  Japanese  IcachLT 

has  been  invited  to  teach  at  the  prnviiicml   in      mm'. 

stitulions.     Heretofore  the  only  road  t<r  she  oSi-     very 

cial  positions  in  China  wai  the  tin-.L-brciorcd    hii  t 

■civil  service'  examination,  the  cii 

which  contain  nothing  of  modem  li 

now  that  this  antiquated  ri 

abolished   in   favor  of   the 

new  colleges  equipped  H '  " 

it  is  hoped  that  Ilit  pro| 

cation  will  be  the  more 

ciated  by  the  rank  and  ' 

his  sojourn  in  China,  Fi 


tinguished    Chini 
pressed    the   ajipiKlj 
lion  of  modwit.  '  ~ 


BRIEFEK  NOTRS^^  TOPICS  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 


ily  between  the  ; 
atjon  is  more  acute  »nd  distressing  L^  jj 
ever  before,  and  characterizes  the  f  ■  ^ause 
of  equal  exercise  of  the  ballot  as  a  "  ^^^ 

experiment."  Senator  Tillman's  n  .^^^  ■^_ 
gerated  utterances  against  the  negi  ' ^,f^  ^g 
noted  courageous  and  righteous,  and  •  'intetna- 
of  the  North  is  condemned  as  pu  ^^^  ^^^ 
mental  and  impractical,  as  well  as  h;-;  . 
'■  In  the  Norih  no  one  is  interested  ' .j"  uTt 
practically  in  the  question,  no  o- .^j'"":^;" « 

..aVTy  all'l^y ''^,;''4i''*,;^t  ?°^i:f  the  Lib- 
eral cabinet  ^'.'tte  v'r^lo  UP'.^rstand  that 
British'  armament  was  M  be  lii.iited  no  one  be- 
lieved it,  but  the  declaration  ?  ears  to  have 
been  true.  Not  long  ago  (durL  '•«  war)  Mr. 
Haldane,  chief  secretary  of  the  v,  office,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  reducing  £  army  by 
aopoo.  Sceptics  cried  out  that  such  a  move 
would  not  mean  anything,  because  Great  Britain 
has  never  depended  upon  her  army  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  colonies. 
They  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
attempt  had  been  planned  for  the  reduction  of 
the  navy,  which  has  always  insured  British  su- 
premacy on  the  seas.  But  again  events  have 
given  criticism  the  lie,  says  tnis  writer.  The 
oay  after  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  made 
his  famous  inaugnral  speech  before  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Peace  Congreas,  the  English  |>ro- 
lessic»  of  peace  wai  antn  entered  m  action, 
and  that  time  ttic  blow  fdl  on  the  navy. 

A  Pnuska  Sdool  fm  Pallc«iB«d.— Many 

reasons  \vxdtj  a  peace  goudian  being  some- 
thin|^  more  thiui  hmtcIt  Itrang  phyncidly  and 
poJitically— be  ibonld  also  be  a  man  capable  of 
thinking  and  with  the  materials  tberelor.  In 
view  of  thii  a  adiool  was  recently  established 
at  CMAda,  Praaaia,  which  onlv  ailmits  police- 

._j   .-   -^  edilorial  the  BirlineT  Taghhll 

short  time  no  policeman   will   be 

^  .emptoyed  in  Cottbus  unless  he  can  show  a  ccr- 

\  tificale    from   the   policeman's    academy.     Thb 

Tacademy    prepares    the    public    guardian    both 

^heoreljcally  and  praclically.  the   length  of  the 

^course  is  three  months  with  a  tuition  fee  of  $ig, 

md  the  school  provides  quarters  and  food  for 

Ve    students    U    im    average    cost    of    $12.50 

iwnthly.     The  total   expense  of  the   course   is 

'ul   5?;.     The   tnislcc   of   the   school    is   the 

iiikirate   of   Cottbus,    and    Police    Inspector 

'i  the  principal,  this  latter  official  hav- 

(  power  10  pfOc«eo  with  severity  against  *any 

■  he  atudenta  lor  infraction   of   the  school 

The  uhonl  alto  ha«  on  its  faculty  a  phy- 

«u.  <rrl«rilUfy,  food  chtmiit,  teacher  of  gen- 

I  subjed*  and  a  policenizn."     The  daily  in- 

iiriion  tasU  from  7  to   n  a.  tn..  and  from 

1  tu  8  p,  ni.,  pojwr  and  writing  materials  arc 

larniibed  free  «nd  book*  at  cost  price,     The 

IH«C  cnbTncrt  '*fl)   dijciisiion  of  the   Prus- 

..o.t'iniions;     (a)    general 

I  I  iilv    the    jurisdiction 

-       '   rtirinlerior:  (3)  the 

■•■■■T,:  (a)  riahts  and 


public  health  police  service,  precautions  against 
epidemics,  disinfection,  slaughter  house  and 
meat  inspection  laws,  regulation  of  use  and 
sale  of  poisons;  (9)  laws  controlling  (a)  man- 
ufacture of  and  trade  in  food  stuffs,  (b)  trade 
in  goods  packed  in  zinc  and  lead,  (c)  use  of 
coloring  matter  dangerous  to  health,  (d)  trade 
in  butter,  lard  and  substitutes  for  them;  (to) 
the  wine  laws;  (it)  ventilation,  sanitation  of 
living  quarters  and  water  supply;  (iz^  veter- 
inary science,  laws  in  'reference  to  animal  dis- 
eases; (13)  building  and  fire  regulations;  (14) 
lodging  house  and  excise  laws ;  {15)  press* 
laws;  (16)  political  laws;  (17)  regulation  of 
public  meetings;  (18)  legal  position  of  roaster 
(19)   field  and   forest  laws;   <30) 


(aa)  discussion  of  the  criminal  code;  (23) 
criminal  police  instruction,  measurements,  crim- 
inal photography,  foot-prints,  blood  stains  and 
so  forth ;  (14)  policing  of  trade  in  general ; 
(25)  various  sick,  accident  and  invalid  insur- 
ance laws;   (36)   first  help  in  accidents  and  so 


The  Healtbleat  CHy  tn  the  World.— Buenoa 

Ajrres,  says  a  writer  in  the  lUiutration  (Paris), 
is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world.  In  1904  the 
mortality  was  only  14.6  per  ijooo.  The  same 
year  it  was  37.9  in  Madrid,  18.2  in  Vienna,  17.8 
m  Paris,  16.5  in  London,  and  15.5  in  Beriia  The 
percentage  of  infant  mortality  proves  the  beneSt 
of  the  system  of  public  hygiene  of  the  favored 
city.  The  mortality  of  infants  (up  to  the  a^ 
of  one  year)  is  never  greater  than  &3.  In  Pans 
the  infant  mortality  rate  is  11.  It  is  ao  in  Bet' 
lit),  18  in  Vienna,  and  40  in  St  Petersburg.         I 

Horac-Ralalnc  In  Rosalan  AaU.— The  empire 
of  Russia  is  rich  in  horses.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  there  are  on  earth  60,455,000 
horses,  of  which  Russia  alone  has  33,000,000^ 
averaging  twenty-five  horses  per  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  European  regions  where  they 
an  most  numerous  are  the  governments  of  Str 
mara,  Orenburg,  and  Astrakhan,  In  Asil  ac- 
cording to  the  BuUetiit  (fw  Comiti  de  FAtia 
Fnnuaue  (Paris),  they  are  most  numerous  in 
the  Kirghese  steppes  and  the  Buriat  countries. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  horses  are  in  the  pos- 
aesiion  of  the  niral  population.  In  Asia,  htm* 
dreds  of  thousands  of  horses  are  pastured  on 
the  immense  steppes.  They  are  sturdy  and  very 
brave,  small,  with  short  but  somewhat  heavy 
feet,  broad  breasts  and  broad  shoulders.  Thev 
are  the  pets  of  the  horsemen  and  fondly  loved. 
The  beat  horses  are  the  Kirghese  and  Bachire 
ncct  crossed,  raised  near  the  Ural  Mountains. 
AiiK>n|[  the  Tarkomans  of  Turkestan,  besides 
the  Kirgheian  hones,  the  Turkoman  and  Tekan 
races  are  common,  the  latter  being  blooded 
horsea.  They  are  beautiful  and  very  graceful, 
light  and  flee^  with  lonE  delicate  legs  and  deli- 
cste  nc^  and  with  their  bodies  finely  formed. 
Their  movements  are  exceedingly  supple.  The 
hei^  and  the  blood  of  the  Turkoman  race  of 
horse*  make  them  essentially-fit  for  improving  the 
IQi^enn  Tiricty  which  is  related  to  them.  By 
!__  jjj^  Kirfhesan  and  Turkoman  races  the 
'  is  obtained,  considered,  in  Asia,  the 
~«r  txctUtnee.  According  to  tradi- 
'wnerlaxM^  the  Tartar  conqueror,  rtt- 


r  horse  Mr  t 
^  whnTaac 
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turned  from  subduing  Arabia  he  brought  from  sickness.    The  experiments  made  by  the  doctor 

Arabia  five  hundred  pure-blooded  horses,  from  show  that  any  general  sickness  diminishes  the 

which  sprang  the  Turkoman  breed.     From  the  diameter  of  the  hair.    The  medullary  layer  may 

earliest  times  Central  Asia  has  been  renowned  be:  lacking,  even  the  hard  periphery  may  disap- 

for  its  horses,  and  a  distant  relation  of  the  an-  pear.    The  influence  of  sidcness  on  the  hair  is 

cient  family  of  Equus  Prjevski  still  inhabits  the  always  more  marked  among  races  whose  hair  is 

Eastern  frontier.     Horse-raising  is  extensively  thick  and  coarse.    By  this  means  it  is  easy  to 

practised  by  the  nomads  of  Turkestan.    Koumys  tell   whether  the  patient   has  suffered   from  a 

(horse  milk)  is  the  natives' favorite  drink;  horse  recent   sickness.     After  a  general   malady   the 

skin  is  used  for  leather,  the  hair  is  used,  and  hair  is  thinned  in  certain  parts  of  its  length,  and 

the  meat  of  old  horses  and  of  young  fillies  is  the  extent  of  the  place  so  thinned  gives  an  indi- 

eaten.     In  Transbaikalia  also  there  are  a  great  cation  of  the  severity  of  the  sickness.    In  cases 

many  horses.     The  horse-raising  industry  may  of  identification  this  fact  may  be  of  use.    From 

be  less  important  in  Transbaikalia  than  in  the  a  biological  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to 

vast  territories  of  Occidental  Siberia,  but  it  is  note  that  the  hair  seems  to  be  affected,  and  to 

well  developed  for  agriculture.    In  that  part  of  act  like  the  nails, 
the  country  there  are  nearly  700,000  horses,  at 

least  one  horse  to  every  inhabitant.  Without  Importance  of  the  Bmnmna  as  m  Food* — 
exception,  the  horses  of  Russian  Asia  are  of  re-  Some  years  ago  Sir  William  Crookes  lectured 
markable  endurance.  A  Kirghesan  horse  can  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
travel  from  100  to  130  kilometers  in  ten  or  ment  of  Science  in  praise  of  the  banana,  calling 
twelve  hours,  and  without  feeding.  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole  nutriment 

of  many  millions  of  men.    Certain  English  ships 

The  Antiseptic  Qualities  of  Permanga-  have  specially  constructed  departments  where 
nates. — Permanganate  of  potash  and  the  other  the  temperature  is  kept  low  for  the  preservation 
permanganates  are  superior  to  all  other  anti-  of  bananas.  The  banana  of  the  tropics  belongs 
scptics  and  for  different  reasons.  One  reason  is  to  the  botanical  family,  says  an  article  in  the 
that  they  are  in  harmless  quantities.  The  aque-  Annates  (Paris),  of  the  largest  of  all  fruit-bear- 
ous  solution  of  permanganate  is  (in  proportion)  ing  trees.  In  size,  the  trees  resemble  palm  trees. 
%  to  1,000,  although  the  proportion  may  be  They  have  high,  cylindrical,  column-like  trunks, 
greater.  Another  advantage  of  permanganate  is  crowned  with  tufts  of  long  leaves  springnng 
that  it  is  practically  odorless,  and,  says  the  from  a  curved  spike-like  trunk,  rroperly 
Revue  Rose  (Paris),  no  matter  how  it  is  used,  speaking,  there  is  no  stalk  or. trunk.  Botanic- 
its  products  are  always  inoffensive.  Its  only  ally,  it  is  hard  to  describe  such  a  tree.  The 
drawback  is  that  when  reduced  it  brings  out  an  "banana  of  Paradise''  (called  Adam's  fig-tree) 
oxide  of  manganese  of  a  sallow  brown,  leaving  a  and  the  wise  man's  banana  are  also  tropical 
stain  very  difficult  to  remove.  Nothing  but  an  ttees.  Very  few  Adam's  figs  are  exported,  and 
acidulated  solution  of  salts  of  tin  will  take  out  they  are  not  palatable  unless  they  are  cooked. 
the  stain  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  The  The  Central  Americans  cook  them  in  their  skins 
disinfectant  known  as  **  Condy  s  Liquid "  is  a  iii  hot  ashes,  or  fry  them  as  they  would  fry 
simple  solution  of  sodium.  "  Kiihne's  Liquid  "  is  potatoes.  The  fig-banana  is  eaten  raw,  and  it  is 
a  mixture  of  permanganate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  a  fine  and  delicate  flavor.  Below  the  equator 
with  iron.  In  1869  Preterre  discovered  that  a  bananas  are  eaten  instead  of  cereals.  A  "re- 
solution of  i/ioo  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  cime"  of  bananas  contains  from  60  to  180 
99/100  of  water  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  for  bananas  and  weighs  from  60  to  80  pounds.  A 
the  breath.  Jager  is  of  the  opinion  that  i/ioo  recime  of  50  pounds,  costing  25  cents  (approxi- 
part  permanganate  to  99  of  watef  is  sufficient  to  mating  the  figures  to  American  money)  at 
destroy  all  pathogenous  germs  with  the  excep-  Pourte-a-Pitre,  comes  to  (approximately)  $1.97 
tion  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  while  Mig[uel  when  delivered  in  the  (Central  Market  of  Paris, 
has  adopted  i/o  to  1.285  as  the  right  proportion.  Paris  gets  her  bananas  from  London,  where  they 
Garner  and  King,  who  are  just  now  studying  are  delivered  from  the  Canaries  at  about  the 
microbes  and  disinfectants  and  the  properties  of  same  price  ($1.96).  The  expense  resulting  from 
permanganates  as  applied  to  the  destruction  of  this  handling  brings  the  price  of  bananas  up  to 
germs  (more  especially  to  the  bacillus  typhosus),  about  $3.02  the  recime  (in  Paris).'  No  plant 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  permanganate  known,  occupying  so  little  space,  produces  such 
holds  a  microbicidic  action  when  used  in  even  an  amount  of  nutritive  substance.  When  most 
lesser  proportions  than  those  accepted  by  Miguel  of  the  starchy  substance  of  a  ripe  banana  has 
and  by  Jager.  been  reduced  to  sugar,  the  fruit  contains  about 

5  per  cent,  of  albuminous  matter,  i  per  cent 

The  Hair  as  an  Indicator  of  Health.— Start-  fat,  and  more  than  20  per  cent  of  hydrocarbon- 

ing  from  the  fact  that  maladies  exert  a  notable  aceous   matters.      So   much   sugar   is   mingled 

influence  on   the  physical  body,— especially  on  with    the   pulp    that   if   sugar   cane    were    not 

the  growth  of  the  nails,  in  length  and  in  thick-  grown   in   the   same   countries   where   bananas 

ncss, — a   Japanese    doctor   whose   name   is   not  grew,    the   banana    fruit   would    furnish    sugar 

given  asks,  in  L' Illustration  (Paris),  if  it  may  with  as  great  profit  as  is  gained  from  beets  in 

not  be  possible  that  the  hair,  also,  is  affected  by  Europe. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


■   AND  BIOORAPHY. 

Mr.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill's  "  Lincoln  the 
Lawyer"  (Century)  is  a  real  contribution  to 
history.  Before  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  spent  twenty-four  years 
of  his  adult  life  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  But 
for  that  cx(>erience  and  the 
brought,  it  IS  highly 
improbable  that  the 
Illinois  rail-splitter 
would  ever  have  be- 
come a  figure  of  na- 
tional prominence. 
And  yet  his  profes- 
sional career  has 
been  slighted  by 
most    of    his    biog- 

have  been  led  to  in- 
fer that  Lincoln 
was  not  much  more 
than  a  second-rate 
country  attorney. 
How  mistaken  was 


of   "the 


FREDEKICK  TBEVOR  HILL. 


this 

first  Ameri 
clearly  shown  in 
Mr.  Hill's  admirable  record  of  Lincoln's  train- 
ing and  achievements  in  one  of  the  most  exact- 
ing of  professions.  To  read  this  book  is  to  be 
convinced  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  if  he  had 
never  occupied  the  White  House,  would  have 
fully  deserved  to  rank  among  the  great  lawyers 
of  his  generation.  Mr.  Hill's  researches  have 
brought  to  light  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
data  concerning  the  bench  and  bar  of  Illinois  in 
Lincoln's  time. 

The  iwo-volume  biography  of  Charles  God- 
frey Leland  ("  Hans  Breitmann "),  by  his 
niece,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  (Boston : 
Houghton,  MtfBin  &  Co.),  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  publications  of  the  pres- 
ent autumn  season.  Mr.  Leland's  youthful  ex- 
periences as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Hei(l- 
elberg  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  En- 
rope,  together  with  his  later  observations  in 
Paris  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  his  return 
to  America,  and  successful  journalistic  career 
during  the  period  of  our  own  Civil  War,  com- 
pose the  substance  of  the  first  volume.  The 
second  volume  includes  an  account  of  his  so- 
journs in  England  and  in  Italy,  his  pursuit  of 
gypsy  lore,  and  the  many  pleasant  relationships 
that  he  enjoyed  with  literary  men  and  women 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  large  portion 
of  the  text  consists  of  letters  from  and  to  Mr. 
Leland.  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  illustra- 
tion in  the  ftu'm  of  portraits,  facsimiles  of 
notes,  and  impromptu  sketches.  The  work  by 
which  this  versatile  writer  is  best  known  to 
Americans  is  his  famous  series  of  "  Breitmann 
Ballads,"  written  in  the  period  of  his  appren- 
ticeship to  journalism  during  the  war  time. 

A  volume  of  autobiography  by  the  Danish 


essayist  Georg  Brandes  has  recently  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  "  Reminiscences  of  My  (I^ild- 
hood  and  Youth  "  (New  York :  Duffield  &  Co.). 
It  is  somewhat  unusual  for  a  living  writer  to 
give  so  full  an  account  of  his  childhood  days. 
American  readers,  we  imagine,  will  find  these 
reminiscences  all  the  more  interesting  because 
they  deal  with  an  environment  that  would  have 
been  impossible  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller  has  written  a  schol- 
arly monograph  on  "  The  Purchase  of  Florida : 
Its  History  and  Diplomacy"  (Cleveland:  The 
Burrows  Brothers  Company).  Mr.  Fuller's 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson 
are  especially  severe  and  likely  to  surprise  and 
startle  those  readers  whose  acquaintance  with 
the   facts  has  been  acquired  only   through  sec- 

BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

"  A  Wanderer  in   London_     is  the  title  of  a 


methods  of  this  book  which  f  _  .... 
reader  by  unexpected  leapa  from  ancient  to 
modern  history  showing  at  times  a  lofty  disre- 
gard of  chronological  detail  For  all  that, 
many  of  the  descriptions  of  streets  and  build- 
ings abound  in  interesting  allusions  and  the 
book  will  doubtless  have  a  wider  vogue  than 
its  more  pre- 
and 
ponderous  pred- 

the  same  field. 
The  Parisian 
side  of  London, 
if  such  a  side 
there  be  is  de- 
scribed u  n  d  e 


the  t 


"In 


CBAKLES  G.  LELAND. 


thor  of  How 
Pans  Amuses 
Itself  Paris- 
ians Out  of 
Doors  etc. 
(Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Com- 
pany). At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Smith 

r  and  incident  as 
visitor  to  the 

I  all  refer- 


sought  out  such  bits  of  color 
mi^ht  naturally  attract  a  Pari; 
British  metropolis.  As  he  si 
word,  he  has  been  "  careful  t 
ence  to  the  Tower  and  all  directions  how  to  see 
the  cathedrals,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Zoo,  and  the  British  Museum,  between  break- 
fast and  luncheon."  Mr.  Smith  is  at  his  best 
in  bits  of  description  of  the  gayer  phases  of 
London  life,  particularly  the  music  halls  and 
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theaters.     Some  of  the  drawings  that  illustrate 

the  text  are  by  Mr.   Smith  himself,  and  others 
by  Phil   May  and  Fratik  Reynolds. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson's  '■  Persia  Past 
and  Present"  (Macmillan)  is  an  attompt  to 
combine  the  writer's  observations  as  a  traveler 
with  an  inlelllgcnl  account  of  \hv  results  of  re- 
cent research.  Dr.  Jackson  *as  long  been  a  dili- 
gent student  of  Zoroastrianism.  The  present 
work  suggests  numerous  i  dent  i  Real  ions  (or  an- 
cient sites,  and  proposes  explanations  of  doubt- 
ful passages  In  Zoroastrian 
the  photopraphs 
used  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  volume 
were    taken    by    Dr. 

iackson  himself  or 
y  friends  in  Persi^i. 
In  the  flood  of 
books  about  the  I-'ar 
East  there  fiave 
been,  after  all,  com- 
paratively few  at- 
tempts to  interpret 
lot  Western  readers 
the  real  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  Far 
Eastern  peoples.    A 

worthy  effort  in  this 
direction  is  made  by 
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m 

1 

the 


ell 


Oriental  scholar.  Dr. 
George  William  Knox,  in  a  little  volume  en- 
titled "The  Spirit  of  the  Orient"  (Crowell). 
Professor  Knox  wri'es  from  long  experience  as 
a  resident  and  student  in  Oriental  countries. 
In  writing  about  India,  Giina.  and  Japan  he  ap- 
proaches the  subjective  altitude  more  closely 
than  is  usual  with  Occidental  writers. 


Some  original  views  on  tuberculosis  are  set 
forth  in  a  little  book  by  W.  Pickett  Turner. 
M.  D.,  an  Kngltsh  writer  (Macmillan).  Dr. 
Turner  holds  that  tuberculosis  Is  an  animal  dis- 
ease and  is,  primarily,  in  all  cases  derived  from 
cattle,  which  obtain  it  from  the  timothy  and 
other  allied  grasses  by  .natural  affinity.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  man  acquires  the  disease 
in  ingestion  or  inoculation,  never  by  inhalation. 
It  is  not  hereditary,  neither  is  there  any  pre- 
disposition to  it  in  the  individual. 

Can  present  methods  of  medical  treatment  be 
improved  upon  ?  In  the  form  of  a  biography. 
written  in  an  unconventional  but  attractive 
manner,  the  author  of  "Buff:  a  Tale  for  the 
Thoughtful"  (Little  Brown),  who  calls  him- 
self '■  A  Physiopath."  attempts  to  answer  this 
question  in  a  general  way.  As  a  student  of 
nature  he  sees  much  in  medical  practice  that  is 
not  consistent  with  what  be  regards  as  the  true 
ideal,  and  he  has  the  courage  to  say  so.  The 
framework  for  his  ideas  is  supplied  by  the  story 
of  Buff,  whose  teachings  he  faithfully  sets 
forth  without  evasion  or  excuse.  Buff  himself 
was  actually  a  prominent  figure   in  a  southern 


city  for  many  years,  and  the  whole  fouiuUtion 

for  the  book,  incidents  and  all.  was  obtained 
from  the  main  facts  of  his  life.  There  are  no 
imaginary  "  cases  "  in  it.  In  every  instance  the 
circumstances  related  are  facts  taken  from  ac- 
tual experience. 

THE  ENGLISH   LANOUAOB  AND  LITBRATURB. 


Makers  of  English  1 
tion."  itiis  was  one  of  a  trilogy  of  literary 
studies  by  the  same  author,  the  other  two  of 
which  have  now  appeared.  These  are  "  The 
Makers  of  English  Poetry  "  and  "  The  Maken 
of  English  Prose."  The  three  volumes  are  i»- 
sucd  by  Revell.  Dr.  Dawson's  breadth  of  view 
i.s  remarkable  and  his  memory  extraordinarily 
ve.  His  point  of  view  is  always  eminently 
sympathetic,  and  impartial.  His  style, 
ver,  is  delightfully  clear,  forceful,  and 
smooth.  He  has,  he  tells  us.  continually  striven 
for  a  just  judgment,  even  when  sudi  a  judg- 
ment ran  counter  to  the  established  verdicts  of 
literature. 
A  revised  edition,  for  American  readers,  of 

f.  M.  D.  McikeHohn's  "The  English  Language: 
ts  Grammar,  History,  and  Literature,"  has 
just  been  brought  out  by  Heath.  This  study  of 
English  grammar  gn'cs  the  proper  proportion  of 
hrstorical  setting,  and,  moreover,  the  revision 
has  been  made  particularly  for  use  in  American 
schools. 

The  careful  and  scholarly  history  of  "The 
Growth  and  S'ructure  of  the  English  Lwi- 
guage,"  written  last  year  (in  Danish)  by  Dr. 
Otto  Jespersen,  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, has  been  published  in  English  W  Treub- 
ner  and  imported  by  Stechert.  Dr.  Jespersen 
endeavors  to  char- 
acterize the  English 
of  to-day  as  viewed 
by  a  foreigner,  noting 
its  chief  peculiarities 
in  the  light  of  his- 
tory and  etymology- 
Dr.  Charlton  M. 
Lewis,  of  the  Eng- 
lish literature  de- 
Eartment  at  Yale, 
a  s  brought  out, 
through  Holt,  "  The 
Principles  of  Eng- 
lish Verse."  which 
is  dedicated  to  "  the 
general  reader  who 
enjoys  poetry." 

From    the    Old 
Greek     Press    we 
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and  Speaking  the  English  Language."  The  pres- 
ent volume  appears  under  the  title :  "  Story- 
Writing  and  Journalism." 

Dr.  Georg  Brandes'  essay  "  On  Reading " 
has  lieen  brought  out  in  book  form  by  Ehiffidd 
&  Co. 
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California    '^^^    feeling    against    the    Japa-  in  shipping,  and  a  wholly  new  tendency  to 

and  the      nese  in  San  Francisco  and  on  the  swarm  across  seas  and  find  profitable  fields 

apanese^    Pacific  Coast  is  not  new,  but  it  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
is  more  intense  than  ever  before,  and  it  has 

become  a  subject  of  national  and  interna-  ,^  ^^^  Thus  the  Japanese  have  been  go- 
tional  concern.  It  is  always  a  concrete  act  Labor  ing  in  immense  numbers  to 
of  some  sort  that  finally  gives  practical  and  *"^  * '  Korea  and  Manchuria,  as  well 
immediate  importance  to  a  question  that  as  to  various  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The 
may,  in  its  nature,  have  been  deep-seated  and  labor  problem  that  confronted  the  sugar 
of  long  standing.  This  Japanese  question  is  planters  of  Hawaii  began  to  find  its  solution 
merely  a  part  of  the  larger  one  that  was  some  years  ago  in  the  use  of  Japanese  sub- 
fought  over  for  many  years,  until  the  policy  contractors,  each  of  whom  took  charge  of 
of  Chinese  exclusion  was  accepted  by  the  the  cultivation  of  a  specified  acreage  of  land 
country  as  a  whole  at  the  demand  of  the  Pa-  and  supplied  and  controlled  his  own  Japan- 
cific  Coast.  When  the  Chinese  came  in  cse  coolies.  The  system  worked  so  profitably 
large  numbers  to  supply  the  demand  for  and  well  that  it  has  gone  into  very  extensive 
common  labor  in  California,  there  was  no  use  in  our  island  territory.  The  Japanese 
movement  of  Japanese  or  Koreans,  and  what  are  rapidly  becoming  the  predominant  ele- 
was  in  its  nature  and  purpose  a  movement  ment  in  the  population  of  Hawaii.  Most  of 
to  keep  Asiatic  labor  from  taking  a  large  and  those  who  have  in  late  years  landed  at  San 
permanent  place  in  the  social  and  economic  Francisco  have  not  come  directly  from  Japan 
life  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  directed  spe-  but  have  arrived  on  steamers  from  Honolulu 
cifically  against  the  only  Asiatics  in  sight,  and  other  Hawaiian  ports.  In  the  past  five 
namely,  the  Chinese.  There  could  be  no  ex-  years  the  increase  in  Japanese  labor  in  Cali- 
pulsion  of  Chinamen  already  here  under  au-  fornia  has  probably  amounted  to  a  total  of 
thority  of  treaties  and  laws,  but  barriers  from  12,000  to  15,000  men,  the  correspond- 
were  placed  against  the  admission  of  new  ing  shrinkage  in  Chinese  labor  being  about 
contingents  of  coolies.  The  privileged  Chi-  half  that  amount.  For  a  number  of  years 
nese  laborers  come  and  go  on  their  certifi-  the  labor  unions  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
cates,  some  fraud  being  practised,  and  a  good  Pacific  Coast,  which  have  never  for  a  mo- 
many  unauthorized  comers  filtering  across  ment  relaxed  their  vigilant  and  bitter  oppo- 
the  Canadian  boundary  line.  But  upon  the  sition  to  the  Chinese,  have  held  the  same  at- 
whole,  the  Chinese  population  upon  the  Pa-  titude  of  hostility  toward  the  incoming  of 
cific  slope  is  declining.  As  they  reach  old  Japanese  laborers, 
age  they  go  back  to  China  with  their  savings 

to  die  on  their  native  soil.  Meanwhile,  the  ^^^  They  have  done  everything  in 
demand  for  labor  is  greater  than  ever,  and  Exclusion  their  power  to  persuade  Con- 
since  Chinese  coolies  are  prevented  from  re-  ouemen .  ^^ess  to  amend  the  Chinese  ex- 
sponding  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  elusion  act  by  extending  its  application  to 
the  labor  market  must  look  to  other  sources,  immigrants  from  other  Asiatic  nations,  es- 
Along  with  the  rapid  development  of  Japan  pecially  from  Japan.  They  have  been  un- 
in  other  regards,  there  has  been  a  great  willing  to  support  men  for  Congress  who 
growth  of  population,  a  wonderful  increase  would  not  agree  to  this  view,  and  they  have 
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been  able  to  write  the  im  mi  prat  ion  flanks 
of  the  State  platforms  of  both  parties.  Tims 
in  the  election  of  last  month  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  were  on  reconl  as  op- 
posing Japanese  immijjration  anil  ileinandinjr 
action  at  Wa^binuton  of  that  nature.  All 
this  is  well  enough  known  anti  it  mij;ht  have 
cone  on  for  some  years  to  come  witliiiut  stir- 
ring up  internation- 
al feelinj;  ami  creat- 
ing a  difficult  diplo- 
matic situation.  Hut 
altlinuj;b  a  sovereijrn 
State  under  our  sys- 
tem cannot  meet  in- 
tendin);  immi;;rants 
at  the  wharves  in  its 
own  seaports  and  // 
prevent  tbcir  land- 
ing.  it  can  make 
them  ver\-  unwel- 
come after  their  ad- 
mittance and  can,  if 
it  will,  do  things  to 
them  that  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  es- 
tablished for  them 
by  the  treaties  ami 
laws  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

""^'^      that  _  has 
happened    i  n    S  an 

Francisco    has    been  iwii^i  his  m:ui'- nn  inijn 

the  exclusion  of  Jap-      ,„  .■„iif..ri,L,i,  .in.i  «ii..  i^ 
anese  children  from      •■'  ih-  Xnv)-.) 
the  public  schools. 

This  has  been  done  under  authority  of 
a  law  enacted  some  five  years  aufi  but 
not  enforced  until  very  recently  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attract  much  attention.  Of 
late,  the  anti-Japanese  feelinn  has  been 
Krowinc,  and  tiie  labor  unions  of  San  I-ran- 
cisco  have  hroucbt  pressure  upon  the  school 
board,  with  the  result  that  Japanese  pupiU 
have  been  turned  out  of  their  places  in 
the  schfKiIs.  While  statements  have  been 
somewhat  conflictini;.  it  does  not  appear  that 
San  Francis...  ha.  int.-nded  t.i  refuse  scb.i.d 
opportunities,  but  merely  to  provide  for  the 
Japanese  In  a  separate  way.  '1  his  bein'^  the 
case,  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  h.ave  been  made  upon  a  plan 
that  would  have  defied  criticism.  It  is  saul 
that  most  of  the  Japanese  who  desire  to  afc 


tend  schools  in  California  are  grown  men 
taking  advantage  of  the  quickest  and  best 
i\ay  t.»  learn  the  English  language  for  prac- 
tical business  purposes.  The  nature  of  the 
Japanese  immigration  is  such  that  there  can- 
not be  as  yet  a  vcr>'  considerable  number  of 
young  children  seeking  places  in  the  schools 
attended  by  young  white  children  of  similar 
ages.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  many 
schoolhouses  in  the 
San  Francisco  fire 
has  naturally  had  an 
Important  beariniz 
upon  school  meth- 
ods this  year. 

n4         Under 


with  Japan  the  sub- 
jects of  that  govern- 
ment must  be  treat- 
ed in  this  country 
w  ith  the  same  con- 
sideration that  is 
due  to  our  own  citi- 
zens. Their  e  x  - 
elusion  from  schools 
on  the  sole  ground 
of  their  race,  while 
children  o  f  other 
alien  nationalities 
were  admitted  t  o 
the  schools,  would 
be  an  offensive  dis- 
crimination c  o  n  - 
trary  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treatj'. 
And  this  ver>'  sort 
what  the  Japanese 
(lovernment  regards  as  having  happened 
in  California.  In  October,  a  diplomatic 
protest  was  received  at  Washington  from 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  the  am- 
bassadors of  both  countries  made  reports 
t'l  their  respective  foreign  offices.  There 
were  involved  some  important  questions 
of  law  anil  also  questions  of  fact  and  of 
sentiment.  Presl.lent  Roosevelt  instructed 
Sivretarv  Metcalf,  himself  a  Callfomian,  to 
go  to  S;in  Francisco  and  inquire  into  the 
actual  situation,  conferring  with  the  school 
biiar.l  and  other  authorities.  Meanwhile 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  was  also 
instructed  to  investigate,  and  opportunity 
was  taken  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Califor- 
nia law  by  an  action  in  the  United  States 
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court.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  our  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  are  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
with  which  State  laws  must  not  be  in  con- 
flict. And  under  that  clause  it  is*possible 
that  California  cannot  legally  shut  Japanese 
children  out  of  the  schools.  But  the  legal 
question  is  by  no  means  a  simple  or  one-sided 
one,  and  since  the  common  schools  belong 
purely  to  the  State,  it  would  have  to  be  a 
very  clear  case  that  would  justify  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  undertaking  to  regulate  the  ac- 
tions of  local  school  boards. 

jj^        If  in  some  reasonable  and   fair 
^—1        way  instruction  should   be  pro- 
vided for  Japanese  and  Chinese 
in  separate  schools,   there  would   seem   no 


proper  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Japan.  If  American  children  were  present 
in  large  numbers  in  some  section  of  the  city 
of  Tokio,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one 
would  complain  if  the  Japanese  authorities 
should  provide  a  separate  school  for  such 
children  of  foreigners,  rather  than  to  scatter 
them  among  the  Japanese  children  in  the 
regular  schools  of  the  city.  There  ought  not 
to  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  workable  so- 
lution for  this  school  question  in  California. 
The  important  thing  is  that  which  lies  back 
of  the  incident.  With  the  immense  growth 
of  trade  during  the  last  century  across  the 
Atlantic,  there  came  many  millions  of  people 
from  Europe  who  built  up  our  Eastern 
States  and  permeated  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.    There  has  now  set  in  a  period  of 
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great  trade  development  on  the  Pacific.  The  own  strength  to  the  marvelous  uiTity  of  Jap- 
western  coasts  of  that  ocean  have  scanty  anesc  race  and  feeling.  The  things  that 
population  and  great  resources.  Its  eastern  Japan  may  reasonably  resent  are  those  that 
coasts  have  a  vast  population  and  the  coolie  affront  her  prestige  and  self-respect.  More 
is  their  most  valuable  article  of  export.  It  than  any  other  country,  we  have  alwasrs  rcc- 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  those  adjustments  ognized  the  Japanese  in  their  modern  de- 
that  commerce  and  industry  are  always  tr>'-  velopment,  and  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
ing  to  bring  about,  that  labor  should  become  keep  in  clos6  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
mobile  enough  to  flow  from  the  places  where  Japanese  Government.  A  policy  of  prejudice 
it  is  superabundant  to  those  where  it  is  and  persecution  in  California  could  do  no 
scarce.  Thus  it  is  just  as  natural  that  Chi-  possible  good,  and  could  do  a  great  deal  of 
nese  and  Japanese  laborers  should  come  to  harm.  The  broader  and  more  permanent 
our  Pacific  Coast  as  that  European  laborers  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
should  have  come  to  our  Atlantic  Coast  in  Coast  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  in 
the  past  fifty  years.  There  has  been  tre-  due  time  treated  upon  its  merits.  The  Pa- 
mendous  agitation  against  these  European  cific  Coast  should  not  make  itself  ridiculous 
laborers,  but  their  assimilation  has  been  by  threatening  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
rapid,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  come  as  a  punishment  to  President  Roosevelt  for 
freely.  They  have  brought  their  families,  standing  by  the  Constitution  and  the  treaties 
renounced  their  former  allegiance  and  be-  with  foreign  nations, 
came  American  in  ever>'  sense  of  the  word. 

The  courts  will  mtcrpret  the 
The  Conflict  ^^  ^^'hite  raccs  kindred  to  our  own  p^eed.  Constitution  and  decide  upon  the 
of  occupied  the  eastern  shores  of  validit>'  of  California's  school 
"***'  the  Pacific,  there  would  be  no  laws.  We  wish  to  buy  many  of  Japan's  in- 
difficult)'  in  the  way  of  their  coming  to  Calf-  teresting  products,  and  to  sell  her  some  of 
fornia  in  great  numbers.  T'he  whole  ques-  our  own  in  return.  We  wish  to  maintain 
tion  is  one  of  racial  integrity  and  racial  our  traditional  friendly  relations  with  the 
standards  of  living.  Capitalists  in  Cali-j Japanese  Government  and  people.  California 
fornia,  as  elsewhere,  want  a  supply  of  labor  has  more  to  gain  by  friendly  relations  with 
that  is  cheap,  abundant,  and  subservient.  Japan,  and  more  to  lose  through  unfriendly 
White  workingmcn,  on  the  other  hand,  are  relations,  than  any  other  State.  As  yet  noth- 
leagued  together,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ing  alarming  has  happened  in  the  way  of 
standard  of  living,  and  they  resent  the  im\Japanese  immigration.  The  situation  in  Ha- 
portation  of  cheap  competing  labor.  Many .  waii  is  a  distinct  one,  and  is  under  careful 
thoughtful  citizens,  furthermore,  caring  investigation.  The  subject  :s  one  for  study 
more  for  civilization  than  for  dollars  and  and  not  for  agitation.  If  we  do  our  duty 
cents,  believe  it  necessary  to  use  drastic  toward  Japan,  and  maintain  our  traditions 
measures  in  order  that  the  Pacific  Coast  may  of  courtesy  and  friendship,  we  shall  be  able 
remain  a  white  man*s  country.  They  be-  to  deal  with  the  coolie  question  without 
lieve  it  would  become  rapidly  Mongolian-  changing  treaties  or  enacting  restrictive  laws, 
ized  if  the  doors  were  thrown  open  or  kept  The  Japanese  Government  controls  its  sub- 
open.  They  were  once  alaijned  about  the  jects  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  very  easily 
Chinese,  and  now  fear  the  Japanese.  There  regulate  their  movements.  It  can  direct 
could  be  no  assimilation,  and  the  growth  of  them  in  great  numbers  to  Korea  and  Man- 
a  large,  permanent  Asiatic  population  would  churia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  check 
create  a  condition  not  advantageous  to  either  their  movement  to  Hawaii  and.  wholly  stop 
race.    So  they  state  the  fundamental  issue.  their    direct    migration    to    San    Francisco. 

Japanese  statesmen  are  broadminded  and  in- 

j.^^        Such  an  argument  can  be  made  telligent,  and  they  can  easily  understand  the 

Future  of  the  without  offense  or  disparagement,  difficulties  involved  in  racial  questions.  They 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  our  will  be  readily  governed  by  the  clearly  as- 

civilization  is  better  than  the  Japanese,  since  certained  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United 

every  one  must  admit  that  it  is  different.  States  in  the  matter  of  controlling  emigra- 

Japan  could  not  reasonably  object  to  a  gen-  tion.     In  this  respect  their  situation  is  very 

eral  policy  designed  to  prevent  the  growth  different  from  that  of  China.     There  were 

of   race   problems   in   this   country,   because  no  Chinese  authorities  that  could  check  the 

she   is   well   aware   that   Japan   owes   her  movement  of  coolie  immigration  from  Hong- 
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kong.  which  is  under  British  control.  Nat- 
urally, Japan  cannot  restrict  a  movement  of 
Japanese  coolies  from  our  own  territory  of 
Hawaii  to  our  Pacific  States.  But  it  can 
easily  prevent  the  dreaded  inundation  of 
California  in   future  time  by  great  hordes. 

iM<nit  President  Roosevelt  and  the  au- 
to (**  thorities  at  Washington  under- 
"*  "  stand  the  quesrion  thoroughly  in 
all  its  bearings.  TTie  wiser  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  should 
counsel  their  neighbors  that  there  is  no  cause 
whatsoever  for  agitation  or  alarm,  and  that 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  would  undoubtedly  cooperate,  if  it 
should  ever  become  necessary,  to  prevent  an 
excessive  movement  of  Japanese  coolie  labor 
to  our  coast.  If  legal  restrictions  are  needed, 
it  may  not  be  difficult  in  the  near  future  to 
provide  them  amply  in  the  form  of  a  law 
applying  in  equal  terms  to  immigrants  of  all 
races  at  all  our  ports. 

ca/mm      During  the  recent  campaign   in 

w^nr,ai    the   State  of  New   York   there 

'™"'     were   constant   attacks   by    Mr. 

Hearst's  newspapers  upon  the  employment  of 


Chinese  labor  in  digging  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  labor  vote  against 
the  Republican  party.  The  Republicans  in 
turn  undertook  to  prove  that  Chinese  labor- 
ers were  employed  upon  the  Hearst  estates  in 
California.  Most  farms  and  ranches  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  to  go  to  the  labor  market 
and  take  what  they  can  find.  It  is  of  no 
public  consequence  whatsoever  whether  work 
is  given  Chinese  or  not  upon  Mr.  Hearst's 
California  properties.  The  Panama  questiui 
is  a  public  one,  and  must  be  openly  and 
frankly  discussed.  It  will  have  to  be  settled 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  the  country  is 
not  likely  to  be  misled  by  demagogues.  It 
is  not  likely  that  white  labor  from  the 
United  States  will  to  any  extent  go  to  the 
Isthmus  to  do  unskilled  work.  The  great 
army  of  shovelers  must  be  made  up  of  West 
Indian  black  men,  or  Asiatic  so-called  coolies. 

CMinrui  stBtt  Neither  will  the  question  of  hours 
i.triui  of  labor  as  it  relates  to  the 
tmagoiun.  United  States  have  any  proper 
bearing  upon  the  dicing  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  All  these  things  must  be  worked  out 
in  practical  experience  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
feeling  against  Chinese  labor  in  this  country 
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has  led  to  an   agitation   ajiainst  the  use  of 
Chinese    in    Panama.      The    two   cases    are 
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lies  and  homes  and  go  to  Panama  to  perform 
common  labor  for  a  period  of  years.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  take  them  to  the  Philippines 
as  enlisted  soldiers.  It  would  be  unspeaka- 
ble folly  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  go  to 
the  Isthmus  as  laborers.  Common  sense 
must  assert  itself  against  the  demagogues  on 
a  subject  like  this. 

tht  Prtniiimt  I'l't^sident  Roosevelt's  visit  to  the 
at  canal  ivill  have  resulted  in  the 
itama,  sQinii'ng  of  a  special  message  to 
Congress  covering  the  entire  subject  of  the 
canal  in  its  various  bearings.  It  has  been 
decided  to  entertain  bids  to 
of  the  great  work  by  contract,  and  it  it 
derstood  that  the  leading  firms  of  Ann- 
contractors,  whether  separ;itely  or  in  s' 
cates,  will  have  sub- 
mitted figures  to  the 
President  through  the 
W  a  r  Department. 
Under  the  plan  con- 
templated, the  (lov- 
crnmcnt's  relation  to 
the  work  "'ill  be  very 
intimate  and  con- 
stant, but  along  with 
the    most    complete 

vision  there  will  be 
the  efficiency  that 
contractors  o  f  great 
■xperi- 


Thc  President  departed  for  Panama  on 
Thursday,  November  8th,  two  days  after 
the  elections.  He  was  accompanied  b)- 
Airs.  Roosevelt,  and  sailed  on  board  one 
of  the  newest  battleships,  the  Louisiana, 
commanded  by  Capt.  A.  R.  Couden.  He 
arrived  on  the  14th  and  was  rfcceived 
with  every  possible  honor  by  President 
Amador  and  the  Panama  authorities.  He 
proceeded  without  delay  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  canal  region,  and  the  conditions 
and  problems  presented  by  the  work  in  hand. 
His  return  voyage  began  on  the  i8th,  when 
he  [eft  Panama  for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
and  he  was  expected  in  Washington  on  the 
a7th.  This  trip  is  notable  among  other 
things  as  presenting  the  first  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  country  when  the  President 
was  al)sent  from  American  soil.  Technical- 
ly, an  American  war  vessel  is  equivalent  to 
American  soil  and  the  canal  zone  itself 
might  be  regarded  as  territory  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  Panama  Republic  outside  of 
the  canal  zone  is  foreign  territory,  although 
a  protectorate  of  our  Government.  In  this 
day  of  submarine  cables  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, the  President  was  able  to  keep  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Washington.  The 
newsjtapers  ga\e  some  space  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  who  might  rightly  ex- 
ercise the  Presidential  power  in  the  absence 
of  the  President.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  question  had  no  practical  bearing. 


sup- 


rnce  could  a!on( 
plv.  The  contr: 
it>  terms  will  pruvide 
fur  the  ulmo^r  ,r<Mi<>- 
mv  in  total  c(,m,  and 
speed  ir  the  ].u-hing 
of  the  wort.  The 
details  will  be  set 
forth    in    due    time. 
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election. 


The  race  question  in  our 
Southern  States  continues  to  be 
discussed  in  that  intense  spirit  to 
ch  we  called  attention  in  these  pages  last 
1th.  Politicians  naturally  took  advantage 
the  race  feclinu  to  make  capital  for 
r  parties  or  their  candidates  in  the 
ts  that  preceded  the  balloting  of  Nov- 
■er  6.  In  some  Southern  States,  as  in 
inessee,  race  prejudice  has  been  played  up- 
tn  a  most  unwarranted  dei^rce.  In  the 
e  mentioned  it  was  merely  for  the  pur- 
'  of  bringing  out  the  full  Democratic 
■,  and  thus  defeating  the  Republican  can- 
itc  for  the  governorship.  The  Hon. 
ir>'  Clay  Evans  made  a  good  run  under 
1  circumstances,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
■ality  of  iSjOOO  given  to  his  able  Demo- 
ic  opponent,  the  Hon.  Malcolm  R.  Pat- 
on.      At   Memphis  and    in    the   western 

of  the  State,  where  the  negro  population 
■ery  larpe,  the  Democratic  newspapers 
e  filled  with  alarming  tales  of  negro  plots 
:apture  the  polls,  of  mysterious  negro 
isaries  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  colored 
,  of  negro  companies  drilling  by  night, 

so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  stranger  at 
raphis  would  have  expected  a  bloody  and 
some  election  day;  but  all  was  as  quiet 

peaceful  as  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  rural 
V  Kngland,  It  would  scarcely  be  inac- 
ite  to  say  that  not  a  negro  vote  was  of- 
d  at  the  polls  in  any  portion  of  the 
itry  where  the  feeling  against  negroes  had 
I  strongly  expressed. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  educated 
MioM*  negro  who  holds  property  will 
find  his  way  to  a  share  in  the  gov- 
nent  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
for  the  present  he  will  be  wise  to  forget 
tics  and  give  his  attention  to  those  pre- 
naries  which  will  make  him  a  respected 
influential  citizen.  There  can  never  be 
absolute  solution  for  the  difficulties 
arc  inherent  in  such  a  condition  as  ex- 
where  two  races  totally  different  live 
he  same  communities.  But  there  are  ap- 
(imate  solutions  which  cool-headed  and 
ible  men  can  agree  upon  and  which  the 
th  must  accept  for  its  own  salvation, 
tunately,  the  governors  and  leading  men 
he  Southern  States  are  not  only  talking 
nst  mobs  and  lynching,  but  they  are 
ig  a  great  deal  to  give  practical  effect  to 
r  expressed  opinions.  The  South  will  pass 
of  its  alarmist  mood ;  It  will  accept  mod- 
views  about  universal  education,  and  it 


will  surmount  its  worst  difficulties.  The 
story  of  our  recent  business  progress  In  this 
country,  the  amazing  proportions  of  which 
arc  set  forth  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
by  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  the  Manufacturers 
Record,  applies  more  especially  to  the  South 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  country.  With 
the  change  in  the  South  from  a  country  of 
poverty  to  a  land  of  prosperity,  there  will  be 
a  growth  of  civilization  all  along  the  line, 
and  this  will  help  to  lessen  the  causes  of 
friction  between  the  races, 

Kact  ^^^  tendency  to  ratv  L.'Iannish- 
oianniahiitit  ncss,  by  thc  way,  was  illustrated 
"'"""""■  last  month  in  the  remarkable  dis- 
cipline visited  upon  three  companies  of  the 
Twentj'-fifth  Regiment,  colored,  of  United 
States  Infantry.  These  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned at  Brownsville,  Texas.  There  had 
been  some  local  difficulties  involving  an  at- 
tack upon  citizens,  ivhich  was  traced  to 
soldiers  of  this  command.  Very  few  of  thc 
soldiers,  presumably,  were  guilty,  but  a 
thorough  investigation  showed  that  whole 
companies  of  negro  troops  would  stand  to- 
gether to  protect  the  guilty  rather  than  do 
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their  duty  as  soldiers  and  citizens  in  a  case  would  the  Chinese.     But  we  have  t 

wherp  neKrocs  had  assailed  white  men.    This  ninny    Indians  or   Chinese  in   this  ( 

clannishness    has    been    shown    innumerable  and  we  have  ten  millions  of  people  with  A: 

times  in  the  history  of  the  black  race.     It  is,  rican  blood  in  Their  veins.     President  Roosi 

of  course,  not  peculiar  to  that  element  of  our  velt  has  punished  these  companies  of  troot 

population.     Indians  would  doubtless  act  in  by   ordering   the    dishonorable   discbarge  t 

the  same  way  under  like  conditions,  and  so  every  man  of  them  from  the  army.     Thei 
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good  record  in  Cuba  has  been  urged  in  their  is  a  region  of  wonderful  climate  and  re- 
behalf,  and  many  people  in  the  North  have  sources.  In  these  last  weeks  the  people  have 
been  signing  petitions  for  their  reinstatement,  been  harvesting  a  great  corn  crop  and  picking 
But  the  President  would  seem  to  have  acted  cotton  in  bountiful  quantities.  It  would  be 
in  the  only  way  possible,  in  view  of  the  hard  to  find  another  part  of  the  country  so 
necessities  of  military  discipline.  The  in-  productive  in  its  soils,  and  there  is  great 
cident  merely  illustrates  the  difficulties  that  energy  and  high  spirit  in  the  population, 
are  involved  in  the  settlement  of  matters  in 

which  the  race  question  enters  as  an  im-  statehood  ^^^  *^^  admission  with  proper 
portant  factor.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  /«  the  boundaries  as  one  State  instead 
believe  that  in  spite  of  difficulties  it  is  well  ^^  '^"^'  of  two,  Senator  Bevcridge  de- 
worth  while  to  have  faith  in  a  better  con-  serves  lasting  credit.  Since  the  making  of  a 
dition,  and  to  work  for  improvement  and  new  State  is  a  permanent  thing,  there  can  be 
progress.  Reports  from  Cuba  would  make  no  excuse  for  the  substitution  of  temporary 
it  appear  that  behind  the  scenes  the  race  arguments  or  for  the  urging  of  private  in- 
question  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  terests,  as  against  those  facts  that  relate  to  the 
embroilments  which  have  led  to  our  present  general  welfare.  In  the  other  statehood 
intervention  there,  and  in  various  parts  of  case,  the  people  of  Arizona  last  month  voted 
the  world, — South  Africa  conspicuously  just  strongly  against  the  proposition  to  unite  with 
now, — the  difficulties  between  white  people  New  Mexico  and  thus  go  into  the  Union  at 
and  those  of  other  color  are  affording  great  once  as  a  single  State.  Undoubtedly  it 
perplexity  to  statesmen  and  to  reformers  and  would  be  best  for  the  Union  as  a  whole  if 
moralists.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  could  be  kept  in 

^  the  territorial  status   for  a  long  period  of 

indfanBOMi   '^^^  largest  single  question,    as  years.     But  there  will  be  constant  attempts 

aMMv       respects  the  relations  between  In-  made  to  bring  them  in  as  two  States.     It  is 

dians    and    white    men    in    this  short-sighted  to  regard  this  question  as  one 

country  had  centered  for  many  years  in  the  of  political  parties.     Parties  may  come  and 

difficult  task  of  providing  for  the  future  of  go,  but  States  live  on.    The  Democrats  car- 

the  Indian  Territory.    Fortunately,  we  have  ried  Oklahoma  last  month  and  will  write 

come  with  considerable  credit  through  nearly  the  constitution  of  the  new  State.    But  that 

every  phase  of  that  situation.     By  act  of  fact  cannot  make  broad-minded  Republicans 

Congress,  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Terri-  any  less  ready  to  welcome  this  splendid  new 

tory  arc  to  come  into  the  Union  as  one  State  member    of    the    federal    sisterhood.      The 

and  by  a  series  of  enactments  and  adminis-  argument  for  the  union  of  New  Mexico  and 

trative  orders  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  tribes  Arizona    lies    in    the   intrinsic   reason   that 

have  been  dealt  with  upon  a  basis  of  careful  their  population  and  resources  do  not  justify 

consideration  for  tribal  and  individual  rights,  separate  statehood. 
A  constitutional  convention'  was  elected  on 

November  6,  and  when  the  results  of  its  Another  ^^  *^  "^^  often  that  American 
work  have,  been  accepted  by  the  President  Republican  elections  are  so  differently  inter- 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  will  be  formally  ^"vnea,  p^eted  in  their  results  as  were 
proclaimed.  The  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek  those  of  last  month.  Mr.  Bryan  declares 
and  Seminole  nations  have  so  largely  inter-  that  there  was  a  strong  "  trend "  in  the 
married  with  white  settlers  that  the  race  direction  of  general  Democratic  victory,  and 
questfon  will  soon  disappear  through  proc-  selects  comparisons  that  seem  to  bear  out  his 
esses  of  amalgamation.  There  has  been  hopeful  views.  The  parties,  however,  have 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  way  to  modify  no  great  significance  except  in  national  af- 
tribal  customs  and  introduce  separate  owner-  fairs,  and  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  newly 
ship  of  land,  while  protecting  the  Indians  elected  Congress  will  have  a  Republican  pre- 
from  the  greed  of  white  men  who  would  be  ponderance  of  about  fifty  members.  This 
disposed  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  property,  is  quite  large  enough  for  any  party  in  power 
But  the  Government  has  been  doing  its  duty  to  have  as  a  working  majority,  inasmuch  as 
in  these  regards  under  the  direction  of  so  the  minority  party  ought  always  to  be  strong 
stem  and  competent  a  department  chief  as  enough  to  be  felt.  The  victory  along  nation- 
Secretary  Hitchcock.  The  State  of  Okla-  al  lines  was  unquestionably  one  for  President 
homa  comes  into  the  Union  with  a  present  Roosevelt  himself.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
population  of  about  a  million  and  a  half.    It  that  so  clear  and  decisive  a  victory  for  an 
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adnimistrarion  and  a  party  in  power  has  didates  who  franklf  dedarcil  for 
never  been  known  in  the  mid-tenn  election  revision  of  the  tan'S  schedules  even- 
since  the  times  of  Andrew  Jackson,  under  found  public  sentimeni;  with  them.  C 
any  normal  or  comparable  conditions.  The  the  speakers  of  national  repute  who  took  . 
President  has  led  his  party  by  moral  force,  in  the  campaign,  Sctutor  Beveridgc  of  lo- 
and  through  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  in-  diana  was  the  mo«  active  and  prominniT, 
telligence  of  the  people,  along  the  lines  of  making  the  opening  speeches  in  a  number  ul 
conservative  reform.  Some  disappointed  pol-  different  States.  Everywhere  he  oppoml  tk 
iticians  are  now  venturing  to  call  him  a  dictum  "let  well  enough  alone,"  with  sn 
"  boss,"  but  all  his  methods  are  exactly  the  eloquent  demand  that  "  well  enougji"  hhw 
opposite  of  those  that  have  built  up  political  be  made  as  much  better  as  possible.  And  he 
machines  and  given  us  the  now  crumbling  declared  for  a  Republican  revision  ofllbi 
methods  in  American  politics  known  as  the  tariff  at  an  early  day.  ^H 
boss  system.                                                                                                                         ^| 

The  Heant  campaign  in  fiof 
funs  jtfxi  Some  prominent  Republican  ■btf"t.  '  York  proved  in  every  way  to  U 
onrf  members  of  Congress  were  de-  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
(aiunt.  fgafej^  jjyj  in  almost  every  case  the  history  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hughs  wu 
they  were  regarded  as  men  who  had  ob'  elected  by  a  plurality  over  Mr.  Hewn  ot 
structed  rather  than  helped  the  President's  about  53,000  votes,  but  the  rest  of  the  Dem- 
leading  policies.  Thus  Mr.  Wadsworth  of  ocratic  ticket,  by  small  and  vtryiag  uu^en- 
New  York,  for  a  long  time  chairman  of  the  ties,  was  found  to  be  succcttful.  "nit  Neir 
Agricultural  committee,  had  seriously  en-  York  fight  attracted  as  much  attention  b 
dangered  the  meat  inspection  law  by  his  at-  evcTy  -nook  and  corner  of  the  country  as  1 
titude  and  efforts,  and  upon  this  issue  his  Presidential  campaign.  It  is  simple  truth  to 
constituents  declined  to  re-elect  him.  An-  say  that  William  R.  Hearst  has  cocne  out  of 
other  veteran  who  was  left  at  home  by  his  this  combat  a  more  widely  recognized  ni- 
constituents  is  Mr.  Babcock  of  Wisconsin,  tional  figure  in  politics  than  did  Abrahun 
Mr.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  was  defeated  by  a  young  Lincoln  after  his  defeat  by  Douglas  in  tbc 
Democrat  on  the  tariff  reform  issue.  If  Mr.  memorable  campaign  for  the  Illinoi*  senatoi- 
Lacey  had  been  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Gov-  ship.  If  Mr.  Heant  had  been  elected,  the 
ernor  Cummins  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  country  would  have  expected  hit  nomination 
have  been  defeated.  Another  prominent  for  the  Presidency  in  1908.  iUtbough  he 
member  who  loses  his  seat  is  Mr.  \IcCleary,  was  defeated,  and  although  he  taa  Smr  be- 
of  Minnesota,  .1  member  of  the  Ways  and  hind  his  tickef,  nobody  can  jpp  that  be 
Means  Committee,  a  stron)^  advocate  of  the  proved  to  be  a  weak  candidate  Certainly 
protective  tariff  and  the  author  of  an  inter-  his  opponent,  Mr.  Hug^wt,  wfattwn  a  won- 
esting  project  for  maximum  and  minimum  derfully  strong  candidate  biaadf,  would  be 
rates.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  McCleary's  the  last  man  to  »ay  that  he  had  an  H^  fight 
adherence  to  the  "  stand  pat  "  tariff  doctrine  against  a  weak  antagonist  foredoomed  to  de- 
led to  his  defeat,  but  the  case  is  not  clear.  On  feat.  Mr.  Hearst's  astodatea  «*  the  ticket, 
general  principles,  there  seemed  to  be  due  a  themselves  elected,  seem  entlMfy  sincere  in 
swing  of  the  pendulum  that  would  give  us  a  the  statement  that  it  was  Ur.  Hearst  who 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives,  Two  pulled  them  through  ;  and  ikftn  are  shrewd 
things  prevented  this,  first,  the  broad,  essen-  politicians  of  both  parties  wWl  hold  to  this 
tially  non-partisan  leadership  of  President  opinion.  There  was  much  cutting  ai  Hearst 
Roosevelt,  and,  second,  the  continued  dif-  by  Democratic  adherents  of  McCarren's 
fusion  of  a  widespread  agricultural  and  busi-  Brooklyn  machine,  and  it  is  only  a  Matter  of 
ness  prosperity  which  in  the  nature  of  the  opinion  whether  it  was  this  elonent  or  the 
case  (\ould  be  favorable  to  any  party  in  independent  Democrats  who  oontlibuted 
power.  Following  the  Republican  campaign  most  to  the  result  It  is  also  «  quenion  to 
in  detail,  it  is  safe  to  generalize  that  the  men  what  extent  the  intervention  of  the  Roosevelt 
who  stood  cordially  and  firmly  with  Presi-  administration  affected  the  votSng;  This  in- 
dent Roosevelt  were  more  fortunate  than  tervention  took  the  form  of  a  powerful  phil- 
those  who  had  opposed  the  administration  ippic  delivered  by  Secretary  Root  at  Utica. 
policies.  Again,  although  the  tariff  was  not  His  attack  upon  Mr.  Heant  from  every 
made  an  issue  by  the  Republicans,  it  was  standpoint  was  the  boldest  and  most  dc- 
plain  that  those  leaders,  speakers,  and  can-  liberate  that  was  made  in  the  c 
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almost  every  statement  was  declared  to  be  expenditures  in  tlic  campaign,  as  certified  by 

made  by  the  President's  direction  or  with  the  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  amounted  to 

President's  approval.    The  result  is  certainly  $256, ,170.22,  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  was 

a  difficult  one  to  analyze.    Vet  Mr.  Hearst's  paid  out  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  own  po- 

defeat  will  probably  be  accepted  as  removint;  litical  party,  the  Independence  League,  while 

him  fur  mt  lesst  some  time  to  come  from  the  something  less  than  $(>o,ooo  was  paid  by  him 

list  of  eligible  candidates  for  high  office.    His  to  the  State  Democratic  fund.      Mr.  Hughes' 

campaign  nevertheless  has  Riven  him  a  strong  expenses    were    $618.55,    practically    all    of 

position  in  public  affairs  that  he  did  not  pre-  which  was  for  traveling  expenses  and  the  sal- 

viously  possess.     He  will  be  a  factor  with  aries     of     a     private     secretary     and     sten- 

which   the   Democratic   party  will   have   to  ographers.     The    money    paid    out   by    Mr. 

reckon.     Mr.  Bryan,   in   the  course  of  the  Hearst   does   not,   of  course,   represent  any- 

't^mpai^,  took  pains  to  have  it  known  that  thing  like  what  his  effort  to  become  governor 

flie  tamestly  desired    Mr.   Hearst's  election,  really  cost  him.     The  movement  had  been 

as 'governor.    The  result  seems  to  render  it  going  on  ever  since  his  defeat  last  year  in  the 

■fairly    probable    that    Mr.    Bryan    will    be  mayoralty  campaign,  and   the  great  prcUm- 

accorded  the  Presidential  nomination.  inary  expense  of  organizing  the  Independence 
League  throughout  the  State,  and  other  ex- 

Heartfi      Under  former  conditions  in  New  penses  of  the  canvass,  are  nut  included  in  the 

Oampaism      York,   the    Republican     machine  items  filed  with  the  Secretarj'  of  State.    The 

'"''       could  always  draw  upon  the  pub-  use  of  Mr.  Hearst's  newspapers,  moreover, 

lie  service  corporations  for  campaign  funds  to  in  lieu  of  campaign  documents, — the  whole 

almost  any  extent,  and  these  same  corpora-  State  being  Hooded  with  them, —  does  not  cn- 

tions  reinsured   themselves,  so  to  speak,  by  ter  into  the  reckoning.  These  newspapers  may 

contributing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Demo-  indeed  earn  again  for  their  owner  all  that 

cratic  funds,  usually  through  the  medium  of  they  expended  in  promoting  his  political  am- 

Tammany  Hall.     It  is  pretty  well   under-  bitions.    However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Hearst's 

stood  thst  corporations  as  such  did  not  pay  efforts  to  become  governor  have  caused  the 

the  bills  this  year.     Individuals  gave  their  expenditure  directly  or  indirectly  of  an  im- 

own  money,  and  the  sum  total  of  funds  ex-  mensc  sum  of  money.     So  open  and  undis- 

pended  was  small  as  compared   with  some  guised  a  use  of  money  by  a  very  rich  man  in 

former  years,     Mr,  Hearst's  own  personal  the  attempt  to  obtain  elective  office  at  the 
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IIOH.    CHAXLE5    K.    nOYBL 
iuvemor-clect  at  New  UampaUtc  I 

l):ii)>I-  "f  the  plain  people  is  a  new  thint;  in  least   better   fur   a   man    to   spend   hit  <nvn 

(lur  politics.     Many  rich  men,  Mr.  Hearst's  money  openly  in  seeking  office,  than  to  spend 

father  fintong  tliem,  have  ohtaincil  seats  in  j;rejit  sums  contributed  secretly  by  corpora- 

the  Unitcil  States  Senate,  hut  they  had  only  tions  cxpectinn  future  favors.     It  ii  believed 

to  deal  with  Le^iislatures  nr  with  cluse  party  that  the  question  of  campaign  contributions 

machines  that  contrnlli'd   legislative  niajuri-  «'ill  be  taken  up  by   Congress  this  winter. 

ties.     Most  people  iviil   think   that  it   is  at  ami  it  is  ivell  known  that  the  President  will 
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continue  to  urge  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  corporation  funds 
in  national  elections,  and  requiring  publicity 
in  expenditures. 

EhtUiaa  -Apart  from  New  York,  the  State 
/•(*•  elections  offered  few  surprises, 
and  the  results,  while  of  inter- 
est locally,  were  not  of  great  national  sig- 
nificance. Generally  speaking,  they  showed 
freedom  from  party  trammels  and  a  pene- 
trating regard  for  actual  State  questions. 
The  Republicans  were  successful  through- 
out New  England,  with  considerably  re- 
duced majorities.  An  exception,  however, 
is  the  victory  of  Mr.  Higgins,  the  Mayor  of 
Pawtucket,  who  is  elected  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  by  a  small  plurality  over  his  Repub- 
lican opponent.  Under  the  New  Hampshire 
law  the  governor  will  have  to  be  elected  by 
the  Legislature,  En  view  of  the  fact  that  the 


(B«-cteeted   Oorerniir  of  MlnncBotn.) 

Republican  candidate  had  less  than  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  votes  cast.  Governor  Guild 
was  successful  in  Massachusetts  by  a  large 
enough  vote  to  satisfy  his  followers  under  the 
existing  conditions.  The  great  contest  in 
Pennsylvania  resulted  in  a  majority  for  Mr. 
Stuart,  the  regular  Republican  candidate,  of 
iriwut  30,000  against  the  combination  of  Lin- 


coln Republicans  and  Democrats, 
the  fight  in  Pennsylvania  i\as  as  : 
that  in  New  York,  but  it  attrai 
sliglit  attention  bcjond  the  boun< 
Keystone  State,  'J'he  organizatio 
by  Senator  Penrose  keeps  its  grip,  1 
a  hard  fight  for  life  and  will  have 
better  behavior  than  ever  before.  1 
ocrats  gained  six  Pennsylvania  Con 
seats  by  the  aid  of  Prohibitionists 
pendent  Republicans.  In  New  J( 
publican  success  was  by  a  narrow 
and  Senator  Dryden  may  lose  hi 
Washington. 

Samt  ^"  ^^^  middle  part  of  th 
weittrn  the  Republicans  held  t 
'■  surprisingly  for  an  ■ 
Missouri,  which  did  not  feel  at  ho- 
Republican  column,  crept  back  a 
line.  As  a  result  of  the  great  factii 
prcccdinE  the  nomination,  Iowa  die 
her  usual  majority,  but  Governor 
was  elected  for  his  third  term.  J 
Republicans  again  showed  their  ind( 
by  emphatically  rejecting  their  own 
for  goiernor,  while  electing  the  ri 
State  ticket  and  securing  the  U 
Governor  Johnson,  Democrat,  is 
by  about  60,000  plurality.  There  ! 
be  an  impression  that  his  opponent 
duly  favored  by  railroads  and  cori 
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wamr't  ^"  Contrast  with  th^ir  own  bad 
^j™"  '"  luck  in  the  matter  of  candidates 
for  the  governorship,  the  Repub- 
licans of  Minnesota  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  has  happened  in  Michigan.  Two 
years  ago  the  present  governor,  the  Hon. 
Fred  M.  Warner,  was  carried  on  to  victory 
through  the  general  momentum  of  the  Roose- 
velt wave,  and  in  spite  of  some  fear  lest  his 
administration  should  be  dictated  by  railroad 
and  corporation  inRuences.  He  has  made  so 
strong  and  effective  a  governor  that  this  year 
he  has  been  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  about 
100,000  votes,  which  would  easily  have  been 
swelled  to  150,000,  if  there  had  been  any 
Republican  effort  necessary  In  certain  parts 
of  the  State.  His  triumphant  success  by  a 
greatly  increased  majority  is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous personal  successes  of  this  year's  pol- 
itics. Many  of  the  newspapers  that  opposed 
him  two  years  ago  supported  him  this  year 
on  the  ground  of  his  approved  firmness  and 
efficiency  in  high  office. 

*;  «    la    After  the  September  primaries  in 
"".fln       ^'^'*«^<'"S'"     ''     "■«*     confidently 
"  "  '  *■     asserted    by   some    of    the    news- 
papers that  the  days  of  Senator  La  Follette's 
ascendancy  in  State  politics  were  numbered. 
The    November   election    failed    to  confirm 


those  predictions.  It  is  true  that  Govern- 
or Davidson,  who  had  been  opposed  by  the 
I^  Follette  party  at  the  primaries,  was  elect- 
ed by  a  large  plurality.  No  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  Wisconsin  politics  had  looked 
for  any  other  outcome.  In  various  ways, 
however,  the  junior  Senator  made  his  influ- 
ence felt  at  the  polls.  It  was  that  influence, 
indeed,  «hich  accomplished  the  defeat  of 
Representative  Babcock  in  the  Third  Wis- 
consin District.  Mr.  Babcock  had  held  his 
seat  in  Congress  for  seven  terms  and  had 
served  for  a  long  period  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. The  La  Follette  forces  scored  a  still 
more  notable  victory  in  the  election  of  Mil- 
waukee's district  attorney.  The  Hon.  Fran- 
cis E.  McGovern,  who  had  been  elected  to 
that  office  on  the  Roosevelt-La  Follette  wave 
of  1904,  and  had  secured  the  conviction  of 
an  astonishingly  large  number  of  Milwau- 
kee alderman  and  supervisors,  was  refused 
the  Republican  nomination  at  the  direct  pri- 
mary in  September,  but  was  named  as  an 
independent  candidate.  Thus  his  campaign 
for  re-election  resembled  that  of  Mr.  Jerome 
in  New  ^'ork  City  one  year  ago.  Mr,  Mc- 
Govern bad  the  earnest  support  of  Senator 
La  Follette  and  his  friends  and  was  re-elect- 
ed by  a  small  plurality  over  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

gfi„  In  Nebraska  the  efforts  of  the 
'w'Jf'  "Great  Commoner"  did  not 
avail  to  prevent  Republican  suc- 
cess. The  Hon,  George  L.  Sheldon  was 
elected  governor  by  a  plurality  considerably 
larger  than  that  which  the  Republican  ticket 
secured  in  the  last  preceding  oS  year  election. 
There  «-as  also  a  pronounced  Republican 
victory  in  Colorado,  Chancellor  Buchtel,  of 
the  Denver  University,  being  elected  govcr- 
An  outline  of  the  complicated  A'tua- 
vas  given  in  our  pages  last 
suit  of  the  election,  Sena- 
lose  his  seat  at  Washing- 
It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  Messrs. 
Guggenheim  of  the  Smelter  trust  will  very 
possibly  secure  the  senatorial  seat.  Another 
result  of  the  election  was  to  vindioite  de- 
cisively the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
whose  decisions  had  availed  so  much  to  break 
up  the  regime  of  lawlessness  a  few  years  ago 
and  to  take  Denver  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ballot  box  thie\-es.  The  court  was  vindicated 
in  the  person  of  Judge  Gahbert,  who  was  re- 
elected by  a  very  large  plurality.  The  Re- 
publican candidate,   Mr.  Gillett,  was  vic- 


tion  in  that  St; 
month.  As  01 
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torious  in  the  triangular  California  fight, 
and  he  will  hold  executive  office  ("uring  a 
period  of  great  importance  for  his  State.  At 
the  very  moment  when  San  Francisco  was 
most  in  need  of  honest  and  faithful  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  the  country  is  startled 
with  reports  of  every  form  of  mun'-ipal  cor- 
ruption. Mayor  Schmitz  returns  from  a.  trip 
to  Europe  to  find  himself  under  indictment, 
and  the  district  attorney's  office  seems  in  the 
way  of  making  a  more  striking  record  than 
that  of  Mr,  Folk  in  St.  Louis  some  years  ago. 
The  government  of  California  will  have  its 
hands  full  of  absorbing  questions  and  situ- 
ations during  the  coming  year.  One  of  the 
questions  that  will  come  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  Is  that  of  the  school  law 
as  it  relates  to  aliens,  and  there  will  be  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  statute  authorizing 
discrimination  against  Asiatics.  Secretary 
Metcalf  meanwhile  will  have  reported  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  that  law  and  the 
United  States  Court  will  probably  have  ruled 

Stmt  Among  impending  cabinet 
CAa™«i  In  changes  recently  announced  is  the 
*"'  transfer  of  Mr.  Metcalf  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  that 
of  the  Navy.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  reason 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  growth  and 
administration  of  our  naval  establishment, 
and  the  department  will  be  congenial  to  Mr. 
Metcalf.  There  is  no  reasonable  possibility 
that  any  differences  with  Japan  could  ever 
lead  to  hostilities.  Nevertheless,  in  theory, 
the  Pacific  Coast  cannot  be  blamed  for  look- 
ing at  the  immense  naval  development  of 
Japan  in  some  such  way  as  the  Atlantic 
Coast  many  years  ago  was  wont  to  regard  the 
naval  supremacy  of  England.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  will  add  vastly 
to  the  defensive  strength  of  our  Pacific  sea- 
board. There  has  been  so  much  activity  all 
along  the  line  of  the  investigation  of  offenses 
against  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  law  that  a  good  many 
cases  are  now  pending  in  the  federal  courts, 
and  United  States  district  attorneys  are 
everywhere  busy,  with  active  encourage- 
ment from  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General 
at  Washington  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations.  The  New  York  Central 
Railroad  has  been  found  guilty  of  granting 
rebates,  and  various  other  railroad  corpora- 
tions arc  under  like  charges.  The  sugar 
trust  b  under  prosecution  for  receiving  rail- 


road favors,  and  the  government  is  at  work 
upon  a  comprehensive  effort  to  hold  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  answerable  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  In  the 
handling  of  a  great  mass  of  business  of  this 
kind,  Mr.  Moody,  the  Attorney-General,  is 
making  a  reputation  similar  to  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Mr,  Knox,  He  is  in  the  near 
future,  however,  to  give  up  this  work  and 
to  succeed  Justice  Brown  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  place  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Bonaparte,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whose  experience  and 
qualities  as  a  lawyer  give  him  a  very  peculiar 


fitness  for  the  work  that  Mr.  Moody  has 
been  conducting.  Mr.  Metcalf's  place  is  to 
be  filled  bv  the  appointment  of  the  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Straus 
is  a  public  man  of  wide  note  and  many  honors, 
with  certain  qualifications  that  give  him  a 
special  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  as  he  enters  upon  his  public 
duties  some  weeks  hence,  to  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  bf  his  career  and  his  qualifi- 
cations. Another  change  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  result  in  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Garfield  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  who  is  to  be  promoted  to  a 
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place  in  the  cabinet  to  succeed  Mr.  Hitch-  .  ^^^       While  there  have  been   lerend 
cock  as   Secretary  of  the   Interior.     It   is  Senung     outbreaks  of •  lawlessness  on  the 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield's  ^'*       part   of   armed   snudl^  bands  of 
rapid  advance  to  so  high  a  place  in  the  Gov-  former   revolutionists  in   Cuba*    it  may  be 
ernment  is  purely  due  to  his  ability,  character,  said  that,  in  general,  the  months  of  October 
and  merits  as  a  man  and  an  official.  and  November  were  marked  by  steady  prog- 
ress toward  complete  pacification  and  inter- 
After  very  active  and  energetic  ^^  peace  in  the  island.      Evidences  of  Gov- 
cJr^rincy     service  as  Secretar>^  of  the  Treas-  ernor   Magoon's  business-like  efficiency  arc 
Qyethn,    ^^    ^^^    j^^jj^  lyj    g,^^^^,  ^,|u  seen  in  the  report  on  the  Cuban  treasury, 

retire  in  March,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cor-  submitted  (on  October  27)  by  Major  Ladd, 
telyou.  Mr.  Shaw  had  made  a  reputation  as  supervisor  of  the  treasury;  the  appointment 
a  man  who  could  speak  to  popular  audiences  o^  Judge  J.  D.  Terrell,  of  Michigan,  to 
on  the  money  question,  but  he  was  not  other-  make  a  thorough  auditing  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
wise  known  as  an  authority  upon  financial  ernment  books;  and,  more  important  still, 
topics.  He  surprised  the  banking  and  com-  the  steadily  increasing  opposition  to  the 
mercial  world  by  his  quick  and  firm  grasp  American  provisional  governor  on  the  part 
upon  the  questions  he  had  to  deal  with  as  of  all  the  disgruntled  professional  politicians 
Secretary  of  the  Treasur>'  and  by  his  courage  of  all  parties.  An  interesting  development 
and  resourcefulness  in  meeting  emergencies,  in  the  situation  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
The  money  market  has  been  indebted  to  him  Moderate  party,  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
many  times  for  measures  of  relief  intended  political  organization  in  Cuba,  the  Nar 
to  help  legitimate  business  rather  than  to  en-  tional  Union  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
courage  speculation.  Just  now  he  is  giving  General  Ruis  Rivera.  In  a  newspaper  in- 
much  attention  to  the  question  of  cur-  terview,  late  in  October,  Secretary  of  War 
rency  reform  upon  some  plan  to  provide  for  Taft  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future  of  the 
the  safe  issue  of  additional  notes  when  the  island.  One  of  the  sources  of  gravest  diffi- 
demands  of  business  are  urgent,  A  commit-  culty  in  the  past,  he  declared,  has  been  the 
tee  of  bankers  meeting  in  Washington  last  absence  of  efficient  municipal  governments. 
month  agreed  upon  the  outlines  of  a  plan  Governor  Magoon  will  doubtless  take  this 
that  it  is  hoped  may  be  adopted  by  Congress,  feature  in  hand  and  reform  the  situation.  To 
Tp  some  details  of  the  plan  Secretary'  Shaw  Quote  Secretary  Taft  further: 
is  opposed,  but  upon  essentials  all  of  the  mon-  Heretofore  the  old  Spanish  plan  of  municipal 
etary  authorities  seem  prettv  nearly  agreed,  government  has  heen  followed.  There  has  been 
The  plan  is  one  which  would  allow  banks  ?"  Alcalde  in  every  village,  and  the  Alcalde  has 
^  .  ^  f  u-^£  ^^^-^  lo  l*^€"  supreme.  Under  the  new  plan  every  Cuban 
to  issue  emergency  notes   for  brief  periods,  ^-^y  ^^j,,  ,,^^,^  ^  Kovemmcnt  after  the  American 

subject  to  a  heavy  federal  tax,  the  issues  to  form.    .    .    .    Before  any  elections  are  attempted 

be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  the  the  restoration  of  order  and  peaceful  conditions 

special  tax  itself  be  collected  as  a  guaranty  will  have  heen  made  complete     There  is  no  pos- 

/     1      T^i         u*     i.  u      u              1                 'J  siDility  of  annex.ition.    The  United  States  Gov- 

fund.    The  subject  has  been  so  long  consid-  ^^^^J^^,   ,i,^p,y   intervened  so  that  conditions 

ered  and  so  carefully  thrashed  out  that  Lon-  might  not  arise  that  would  endanger  the  continu- 

gress  ought  now  to  be  willing  to  take  the  ance  of  Cuban  independence.    Just  as  soon  as 

judgment  of  the  experts  and  pass  a  law.     It  there  is  assurance  that  the  Cubans  are  restored 

Jc    Irirrplv    li'lfplv     houpver     fhaf    ^i.rh   a  *"  ^^^^^  tranquillity  that  insures  capable' self-gov- 

is    scarcely    likely,    ho\\e\er,     tnat    sucn   a  ernment  the  United  States  will  step  iside  and 

measure  can   be  carried   through    the   short  bid  the  Cubans  godspeed, 
session   that  opens   December  3   and   closes 

March  4.  The  President  favors  important  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  There  has  been  so  much  con- 
future  changes  in  the  national  revenue  sys-  romaa  £afra</a  demnation  of  former  President 
tem,  and  the  country  will  have  to  face  a  '*«''»»«•  Palma  for  what  has  been  termed 
thorough  discussion  of  inheritance  taxes,  in-  his  weak  course  during  the  revolution,  that 
come  taxes,  and  tariflE  reform.  But  appro-  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  glad  to  quote 
priation  bills  will  take  up  most  of  the  time  (from  a  letter  received  from  Matanzas, 
of  this  short  session.  It  is  on  many  accounts  Cuba,  early  in  November)  the  opinion  of  a 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  to  be  shrewd  American  observer  who  was  in  Cuba 
shifted  from  the  Post-office  Department.  No  during  the  Spanish  War  and  for  some  time 
other  branch  of  the  government  service  at  afterward,  and  who,  later,  studied  Spanish- 
the  present  time  requires  more  careful  and  speaking  peoples  in  the  Philippines.  This 
thoroughgoing  management.  gentleman  believes  that  President  Pakna  had 
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his  choice  of  three  policies:  (i)  to  fight  it  port  as  to  the  condition  of  Valparaiso  imme- 
out,  which  would  have  been  to  plunge  his  diately  after  the  earthquake  and  fire,  made 
country  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war;  (2)  to  the  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York 
to  turn  the  government  over  by  surrender-  by  its  secretary  in  Chile,  we  learn  that  the 
ing  to  the  other  side,  which  w^ould  have  been  damage  by  the  earthquake  was  "  in  propor- 
to  "  plead  guilty  to  all  the  allegations  made  tion  to  the  character  of  the  soil  built  upon 
by  his  political  adversaries  and  to  turn  over  and  the  character  of  construction,"  the  made 
the  government  to  persons  who  had  not  ground  suffering  most.  The  Chilean  Govern- 
even  a  shadow  of  claim  or  right  to  it  by  any  mcnt  plans  to  expropriate  the  ruined  district 
constitutional  election;"  or  (3)  by  resigning  and  there  lay  out  broad  avenues  and  parks  or 
his  office  to  precipitate  the  immediate  inter-  employ  part  of  it  in  building  a  sheltered  port, 
vention  of  the  United   States,  to  stop  civil 

conflict,  to  insure  the  honest  administration  ^^^  Relations  '^^^  Canadian  Parliament, 
of  public  affairs  by  American  officials  until  with  which  began  its  sessions  on  No- 
such  time  as  the  Cuban  people  should  have  a  Gf^n^f^a-  vember  22,  is  devoting  its  atten- 
chance  to  express  their  honest  opinion.  We  tion  principally  to  the  revision  of  the  Domin- 
quote  from  this  letter:  ion    tariff.     The   government's   bill,   which 

T-               1-  u    11  xi.-     T>      J    *.  -D  1  was  introduced  by  Minister  of  Finance  W. 

To  accomplish  all  this,  President  Palma  per-  ctt-u-         /       ^i                    j^i.- 

formed  an  act  of  self-abnegation  which  has  few  ^;   ^^lelding    (recently   returned   to   his   scat 

parallels  in  history  and  which  stamps  him  as  one  after   an   exciting   political   campaign),    em- 

of  the  truly  great  men  of  all  time,  a  man  capable  bodies  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  govern- 

of  rising  above  all  personal  considerations  and  of  j^pnt  commission  which  spent  many  months 

accepting  with  solemn  resignation  the  bitter  cup  .     .           .       »             j  i.       •         ^i_          i       ^    n 

of   personal   humiliation   in   order   to   save   his  »"  investigations  and  hearings  throughout  all 

country  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  civil  parts  of  the  Dominion.   Very  interesting  and 

war  and  foreign  aggression.     ...     In  the  significant  in  this  connection  was  the  recent 

perspective  of  histoiy  his  action  will  stand  out  in  speech  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  as  to  the  value  of 

silhouette  against  the  dark  skies  of  a  troubled  .         •         vu  /^        j      x^r-^i.          r^       j- 

time  as  one  of  supreme  moral   grandeur   and  reciprocity  with  Canada.  With  our  Canadian 

political  sagacity.  neighbors  we  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and 

it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  differences 
Mexico  President  Roosevelt's  trip  to  of  opinion  between  the  Newfoundlanders 
and  Panama  (discussed  elsewhere  and  the  New  England  fishing  interests  will 
South Am^r ea  ^y^^^  month).  President  Diaz's  result  in  prejudicing  these  cordial  relations, 
formal  opening  of  the  Tehuantcpec  Railway  Early  in  October  our  ambassador  at  Lon- 
for  Mexico,  and  the  assumption  of  office  by  don,  Mr.  Reid,  in  negotiation  with  Sir  Ed- 
Dr.  Affonso  Penna  as  President  of  Brazil  on  ward  Grey,  British  Foreign  Minister,  suc- 
November  15  (also  discussed  elsewhere  this  ceeded  in  arriving  at  a  modus  vivendi  regard- 
month)  were  the  events  of  prime  interest  in  ing  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  The  details 
Latin- America  duringj^  October  and  Novem-  of  the  agreement  are  not  essential  here,  and, 
ber.  The  TehuantepS^  Railway  scheme  was  besides,  we  hope  to  present  an  article  fully 
originally  proposed  four  centuries  ago  by  the  explaining  the  matter  to  our  readers  at  an 
discoverer-conqueror  Cortez.  The  railway  early  date.  The  agreement  has  been  corn- 
enterprise  was  actually  begun  by  our  own  mented  upon  in  England  and  this  country 
Captain  Eads  in  his  ingenious  scheme  for  a  as  eminently  fair  to  both  sides,  but  the 
ship  railway,  which,  however,  was  finally  Newfoundland  Government  regarded  it 
discarded.  Taken  in  hand  in  1898  by  an  with  great  disapproval,  and,  early  in  No- 
English  company,  the  railway,  which  is  vember,  it  was  announced  that  Sir  Robert 
about  190  miles  long,  has  been  completed  Bond,  premier  of  the  colony,  had  decided  to 
and  formally  opened.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  make 
be  an  important  means  of  facilitating  inter-  a  test  case  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  Ameri- 
national  traffic.  As  for  South  America,  out-  can  fishermen  violating  the  Bait  act,  an  ordi- 
side  of  Brazil, — aside  from  the  uncertain  nance  passed  some  years  ago  by  the  New- 
condition  of  the  health  of  President  Castro  foundland  Government.  The  colonial  gov- 
of  Venezuela,  mild  financial  crises  in  Argen-  ernment  claims  that  it  was  not  consulted  by 
tina  and  Peru,  and  the  slow  but  sure  recov-  Great  Britain  in  the  negotiations,  although 
ery  of  Chile  from  the  earthquake  at  Valpa-  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonies  Winston 
raise  last  summer, — there  are  no  evidences  of  Churchill  has  publicly  asserted  that  the  co- 
anything  but  healthy,  orderly  national  prog-  lonial  government  was  fully  aware  of  the 
ress  throughout  the  continent.     From  a  re-  negotiations.     The  Newfoundland  Legisla- 
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ture  will  meet  ear^n 
month,  in  special  9 
to  consider  the  difl 
over  the  ftsheries. 
«,,,«.,.,    The.. 

Cpratat       of     the   1 

""■  ish      Pd 

ment  (on  Octobcf  i 
was  made  memoniUcI 
the  aggressive  tactics  j 
the  "  SufEragelta," 
the  British  advcxate 
woman's  sufTraf^ 
called,  who  invaded  ^ 
lobby  of  the  Howel 
Commons  and  da 
ed  the  ballot. 
the  sessions  could 
formally  opened 
women  had  to  he  carrfi 
out  of  the  building.  Ten' 
of  them  were  airotcd 
for  riotine,  and,  refiumg 
to  give  securi^  for  dieir 
good  behavior,  were  acnt 
to  jail.  We  discua  diii 
matter  more  fully  in  a 
"  Leading  Anicie  "  on 
another  page  this  month. 
The  great,  all-enKFoning 
topic  before  the  Parlia- 
ment is,  of  coutK,  the 
Birrell  Educatttm  bill 
and  its  fate  in  the  Home 
of  Lords.  Mr.  SteMl 
tells  (on  page  722)  the 
history  of  the  education 
movement  in  England  1 
leading  up  to  the  intriK 
duction  of  this  measure , 
and  ditcusses  the  pros- 
pect of  the  bill's  passage- 
so  thoroughly  that  no- 
further  comment  is  ne<>>| 
essary  here.  By  the ' 
middle  of  November  the 
Lords  and  Bishops  had 
discussed  about  one-third 
of  the  bill,  and  it  was  so 
amended  and  altered 
that  it  .will  be  impoaible 
for  the  ministry  lo  ac- 
cept the  changes.  This 
puts  the  Campbell-Ban- 
ncrman  govemmeot  m  a  . 
very  delicate  porition, 
since,  having  made  tbia 
Education  bhl  it*  mwn 
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THREE  EMINENT  NONCONFORMIST  ADVOCATES    OF   THE   NEW  BRITISH   EDUCATION  BILU 


issue,  the  ministry  cannot  afford  to  drop  it,  j,^  /^^^     All  England  is  more  wrought  i 

nor  can  it  afford  to  resign  and  come  before  's^Jf"™    '^^^  ^^'^  education  measure  th; 

the  country  for  the  people's  approval  on  this  ""'     it  has  been  over  any  other  gt 

issue.    As  has  been  made  evident  by  the  re-  emment  proposal  for  many  years.     We  a 

cent  municipal  elections  in  London,  the  Lib-  presenting  on  this  page  portraits  of  a  nui 

era!  majority  would  certainly  be  cut  down  ber  of  the  churchmen  and  public  persona 

if  an  election  were  held  to-day.   Moreover,  a  ties  who  are  leaders  in  the  agitation  for  ai 

new  election  might  lose  it  the  Irish  vote.  against   the   bill.     Already   the   governme 
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hu  be^  defeated  in  a  division  in  the  Lords 
on  tJKs  Education  bill,  but  shows  no  stgn  of 
yielding.    Mr.  Herbert  Asquith,  Chancellor 
of     the      Exchequer, 
who  will  be  the  gov-  ,---^ 

ernmcnt  leader  in  the 
Commons  in  the  event 
of  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman's  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage, 
has  repeatedly  an- 
nounced that  there 
will  be  no  recession 
from  the  decision  that 
all  schools  maintained 
by  rates  and  taxes 
must  be  under  unfet- 
tered publii.  control. 
Other  important 
questions  which  will 
come  before  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  are 
the  Irish  problem,  the 
trades-union  problem, 
and  a  number  of  in- 
volved situations  over 
labor  disputes.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  leader 
of  the  Laborite  group 

in  alliance  with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  is 
threatening  to  secede  from  the  Liberal  ranks 
unless  their  contention  for  the  legal  immuni- 
ty of  labor  union  funds  be  admitted. 

A  Mm  '^'''*  "^^^  cabinet  in  France, 
MMitra  In  headed  by  M.  Georges  Clemen- 
"*"'  ceau,  follows  the  ministr>'  of  M. 
""SB f r leiiT which  closed  its  honorable  career  in 
October,  hot  because  of  any  change  in  gov- 
ernment policy,  but  owing  to  the  ill  health 
of  the  former  Premier,  all  the  ministers  re- 
signing with  him  in  order  to  give  the  new 
Premier  a  free  hand.  M.  Clemenceau  im- 
mediately reappointed  M.  Uriand  (Educa- 
tion and  Public  Worship),  M.  Thompson 
(Marine),  M.  Barthou  (Public  Works), 
M.  Doumerguc  (Commerce),  and  M.  Ruau 
(Agriculture).  The  following  new  person- 
alities enter  the  ministry:  M.  Stephen 
Pichon  (formerly  French  president- genera  I 
in  Tunis,  and  a  colleague  of  his  chief  on  the 
journal  La  Justice),  who  takes  the  port- 
folio of  foreign  affairs:  M.  Guyot-Dessaignc 
(Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Bourgeois 
cabinet  of  i895-'96),  that  of  Justice;  M. 
Caillaux  (Finance  Minister  in  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  cabinet),  that  of  Finance:  M.  Mil- 
lics-Lacroix  (asenator),  that  of  the  Colonies: 


General    Picquart    (defender    of 
that  of  War;  and  ll.  Rene  Viviani  ^ 
cialist  deputy  for  Paris) ,  that  of  Lalxir.  ' 
new  cabinet,  which  made  its  first  formal^ 
pearance  before  the  country  at  the  ( 
of  Parliament  on  November  5 
mainly  of  young,  active  men,  all  of  w 
progressive  Liberals. 

picnuart  '^^^  signilicant  appoioiq 
and  were,  of  course,  those  of  C 
Picquart  and  M,  Vfviani. 
choice  of  General  Picquart  as  Minincr  ^ 
War  has  made  an  excellent  impressigo,  ' 
fine  soldier  is  thoroughly  equipped  f 
duties,  and  by  character  and  expericOGe-S 
make  an  excellent  minister.  His  !  "  ' 
marks  the  final  triumph  of  the  victims  « 
Ureyfus  conspiracy  twelve  years 
chief  victim  himself  having  just  be«n  C. 
rated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hoc 
and  given  a  command  in  the  army.  M.  Vnt 
ani  is  to  have  a  brand  new  portfolio.  The 
creation  of  his  labor  ministry  is  charactenzed 
by  President  Falliera 
as  "  absolutely  necc*- 
sary  in  the  present 
state  of  the  economic 
evolution  in  France." 
This  mtntstiy  of  la- 
bor has  practically  ex- 
isted for  several  yean 
in  the  form  of  differ- 
ent bureaus  of  state 
administration.  It  it 
the  assembling  of 
these  various  bureaui 
under  one  head  which 
constitutes  the  orisi- 
nal  stroke  of  the  Fr^ 
mier,  who  bclieva 
that  the  new  office 
will  help  u  solve  tlie 
social  qucrtion.  It- 
will  have  to  desl  widi 

ing  woHunpnen  un- 
der contraa:  L«faiir 
contracts  io  dl  Adr 
aspects,  whedier  aOB> 
ceming  factorfh 
hands,  woifafs  k 
trade  and  tnduttiyt  m 
agricultural  UdMMren 
Labor  in  mtnea  vtA 
government  forests 
also. comet  imibr  its 
supervision. 
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^^  Premier  Clemen ccau's  proEram, 
Citmtfictau  as  announced  hy  himself,  will 
Program,  j^dude:  The  following-up  of 
the  church  separation  law,  the  establishment 
of  old  age  pensions  for  workingmen,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law  governing  labor  unions, 
the  reform  in  the  mining  laws,  the  purchase 
of  the  Western  Railroad,  the  reduction  of  the 
I  of  service  in  the  army  to  two  years, 


the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  and  of 
courts  martial,  a  progressive  Income  tax,  and 
measures  for  the  relief  of  vine  growers.  The 
change  of  ministry,  the  Premier  announced,' 
would  not  necessitate  any  change  in  foreign 
policy.  On  this  point  M.  Clemenceau  said: 
Fouinicd  upon  peace  wiih  diRnily,  we  can  say 
with  pride  Ihat.  during  llic  thirty-five  years  of 
the  republic,  there  has  not  been  one  minute  when 


Cliijiil  rnmlim    (JnatlM).  Calllaas  (Finance).  VItIuI    (Lftbor), 
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we  could  be  accused  of  threatening  the  peace 
of  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  based  on  force  of  arms,  we  cannot 
disarm,  for  to  do  so  would  destroy  Ihe  guarantee 

of  our  independence.  Unlil  the  arrival  of  that 
happy  but  uncertain  day  wlien  the  regime,  of 
force  will  be  changed,  our  first  duly  is  not  to 
weaken  our  defensive  power*,  of  which  our  in- 
ternational understandings  form  an  important 
element,  but  in  cultivating  good  relalions  wiih 
other  Powers.  We  must  carefully  maintain  the 
alliances  conlractcd  in  the  inlcrcsts  of  peace  as 
well  as  the  friendships  whose  value  has  already 
been  proved,  and  we  must  not  forget  at  difficult 
periods  that  moral  authority  .ind  upright  policy 
openly  practiced  can  l>eeome  domiiialing  factors 
in  European  opinion,  without  which  no  guvem- 
mcnl  in  future  can  fail  to  reckon, 

ft««M  o/fie'^^K^rding  the  church  separation 
cSimii3ipa-  law,  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
"""  ^°"'  Briand  declared  that  the  state 
would  not  enforce  the  law  closing  the 
churches  on  the  Tith  of  the  present  month, 
as  provided  in  the  actual  wording  of  the  law, 
but  would  wait  another  year  before  doing  so. 
Catholics,  the  minister  said,  may  go  on  hold- 
ing services  in  the  churches  even  if  they  re- 
fuse to  form  "  associations  cultuclles," 
Whereas,  heretofore  the  churches  were  their 
own  property,  however,  and  whereas  they 
might  now  retain  them  as  their  own  by  com- 
plying with  the  law,  the  buildings  where  the 


law  is  not  complied  wiidi  will  be  Ac  fo^ 
erty  of  the  state,  to  be  coatnUcd  br  At 
Minister  of  Finance  and  ulministered  bf  Af 
priest  on  sufferance  of  the  state  or  '•"■"""■J 
authorities.  The  government.  M.  Brial 
declared  further,  hoped  that,  before  Dctai- 
ber,  1907,  the  church  would  find  soincmaa 
of  complying  with  the  law  while  retatni^ 
its  authority  and  dignitjr.  Already  there  tn 
indications  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  dr 
Vatican  to  come  to  some  sort  of  a  worfciq 
agreement  with  the  French  states  In  tm  ttd 
votes  taken  early  in  November  the  gortra- 
ment's  attitude  on  the  church  question  ws 
overwhelmingly  endorsed,  the  Sodalltti  m- 
ing  in  the  affirmative.  M.  Clemencean  hvi 
great  opportunity.  The  good  will  and  confi- 
dence of  almost  all  Europe  are  witlihini,  nl 
the  fact  that  the  German  official  preK  a- 
presses  dissatisfaction  with  his  selection  b 
Premier  can  scarcely  help  making  him  more 
popular  and  effective  at  home. 

Thr  Miiitarg  ^^    stcady-going,     conservatin 

oi'rmaJy       ^^^^"^'^^    l""    l>«en    thc    SOUTCC 

of  a  number  of  sensations  during 
thc  past  few  weeks,  each  of  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  more  mercurial  re- 
public across  the  Rhine.  First  we  Had  the 
publication  of  thc  Hohenlohe  "  Recollec- 
tions." Then  came  the  serio-comic  Koepeo- 
ick  affair.  The  Prussian  police  have  finally 
captured  the  pseudo-Captain  Voigt,  who,  one 
tine  day  in' October,  marched  into  rf»e  dty 
hall  of  the  town  of  Kocpenick  (a  muiu'cipal- 
ity  of  tiventy  thousand  inhabitants  not  fir 
from  Berlin),  took  command  of  a  dozen  sol- 
diers he  found  in  the  streets,  ordered  the 
mayor  and  thc  councillors  to  hand  him  the 
keys  of  the  municipal  safe,  carried  off  tweln 
thousand  dollars  which  he  claimed  in  tbe 
name  of  tbe  Emperor,  and  then,  sending  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  off  to  Berlin  under  an  es- 
cort, disappeared.  He  turns  out  to  be  a 
shoemaker,  anything  but  military  in  ai^iear- 
ancc.  \vhu  had  bought  at  a  second-hand  cloth- 
ing store  his  uniform, — which,  by  the  way, 
^^-as  not  of  the  rank  he  assumed.  The  bui^- 
omaster.  Dr.  Langerhans,  is  now  the  lau^ 
ing  st(x:k  of  Europe, — indeed,  of  the  urorld. 
All  the  newspapers  and  comic  actors  are 
n^.iking  fun  of  the  incident,  and  the  verb  "  to 
Koepcnick  "  has  become  as  much  a  part  of 
colloquial  German  as  thc  word  "fake"  is 
of  English.  Voigt's  life  has  been  spent  chief- 
ly in  jail,  for  various  crimes,  and  he  is  alto- 
gether a  most  unprepossessing  soldier.  It 
was  the  magical  influence  of  the  kaistnck. — 
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military  uniform, — which  gave  V^oigt  his  sue-  the  two  countries  do  not  touch,  nor  do  our 
cess,  and  in  the  incident  militarism  in  Ger-  VohUc^\  interests  collide  anywhere.  In  order  to 
r-  1  •  J  .•  J  t  J  T'u  smootli  our  economic  relations  it  will  be  neces- 
many  finds  its  reductto  ad  absurdum,  1  he  g^^y  to  arrange  a  mutually  beneficial  agreement 
affair  was,  of  course,  possible  only  in  Ger-  in  an  obliging  spirit, 
many,  where  all  the  civil  authorities  are  ac- 
customed to  bend  the  knee  in  all  matters  to  In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
militarism  and  blindly  obey  the  commands  of  ten  that  the  President  has  appointed  a  tariff 
the  •'  King's  coat."  No  international  peace  commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  S.  N.  D. 
conference,  fraternal  visit  of  officials  and  North,  Director  of  the  Census;  Mr.  James 
rulers  from  one  nation  to  another,  nor  all  the  L.  Gerry,  chief  of  the  customs  division  of  the 
printed  propaganda  of  the  anti-militarists  for  Treasury  Department,  and  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone, 
years  could  have  had  such  a  salutary  effect  tariff  expert  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
in  showing  the  evils  of  great  armies  as  this  merce  and  Labor,  to  confer  with  the  proper 
absurd  affair.  The  German  press  comments  German  officials  regarding  the  adjustment 
gloomily  on  the  occurrence  and  hopes  that  of  American-German  tariff  relations, 
the  incident  will  result  in  doing  away  with 

some  of  the  stiff  etiquette  and  social  tyranny  j^^  p^^^^^    One  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 

of  the  German  military  caste.     "  Happy,"  Language  in   lems  before  the  present  session  of 

says    the    Frankfurter   Zeitung,    editorially,  '""«««•      ^^^  Reichstag  is  presented  by  the 

*'  are  lands  like  America,  where  such  things  failure  of  the  government's  policy  of  Ger- 

as  this  never  happen."  manizing  the  Polish  provinces  by  buying  up 

estates  for  German  settlers  and  attempting 

o     .        Then  there  was  the  speech  of  Dr.  ^^  f^^ce  the  use  of  the  German  language  in 

o7%7      Burgess,  at  the  University  of  Ber-  ^^^  schools.    In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the 

Reichstag,    jj^^    j^    which    the    "  Roosevelt  government  has  ordered  that,  hereafter,  the 

Professor  "  to*  Germany  expressed  it  as  his  P^V^h  children  in  the  schools  shall  receive 

personal  opinion  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  their  religious  mstruction  only  in  the  Ger- 

v\  as    obsolete.      This,    while    not    of    Ger-  "^^"  language.    1  his  has  aroused  the  intense 

man  origin,  has  been  somewhat  sensational  opposition  of  the  Polish  Catholics,  and,  be- 

in  the  commotion  it  has  excited  in  the  Father-  fP^^^^  October  17,  a  school  strike  involvmg 

land.     The  resignation,  also,  of   Herr  von  ^^^^  thousand  children  was  organized  by  the 

Podbielski,  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  ^^^^sh   parents,   who  kept   their  little  ones 

who  was  implicated  some  months  ago  in  the  ^^^'^^   V^"^  the  schools  and   forbade   them 

colonial-supplies  scandals,  has  in  itself  caused  answering  catechism  questions  in  German. 

a  mild  sensation  among  the  German  bureau-  Thousands    of    children    have   been    p  aced 

crats.     l^he  Reichstag  was  opened  on  No-  ^"9^'*  what  is  known  as     school  arrest     for 

vember  14,  with  a  speech  by  Chancellor  von  ^1"^'^  '•^/"sa*  t«  "s^  German  and  have  been 

Bulow,  on  Germany's  foreign  relations.  The  *i^^^^"?l   ^"^l    ^"^}.  '^^HT^    ^^^^''    f^^'^"' 

Chancellor,  who  appears  to  have  quite  re-  Archbishop  Stablewski.  of  Posen,  head  of  the 

covered    from   the   illness   which   prostrated  Polish  Catholip  has  pronounced  in^ 

him  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Par-  the  use  of  Polish,  while  Cardinal  Kopp,  the 

liament,   in   reply  to   an   interpellation    (by  ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^"V^*'  German   hierarchy,   ap- 

Herr    Basserman,   National   Liberal)    as  to  proves  the  Prussian  policy,  thereby  offending 

the  isolation  of  Germany,   declared,   in  an  the  Polish  bishops,  who  have  prepared  an  ap- 

optimistic  speech,   that  Germany's  relations  Peal  to  the  Pope  against  him.    The  irritation 

with  the  entire  world  are  now  on  a  very  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Prussian  Government  s  action 

friendly  footing.    He  denied  the  existence  of  ^^^  awakened  the  race  and  political  hostility 

anv  German  feeling  of  animosity  toward  the  ^^^'^^^    latent    m    the    Polish    provinces   of 

Anglo-French    and    Anglo-Russian    under-  f^V?^*^'  and   has   intensified   the  nationalist 

standings.    The  Triple  Alliance,  he  asserted,  ^^^'^^f   «^    the    Poles       Ihe    governments 

would  be  maintained  intact.     After  compli-  ^f"^  determmation,  it  declares,  is  to  prevent 

menting  the  part  played  by  the  United  States  ^J"^  creation  in  Germany  of  another  Galicia 

representatives  at  the  Algeciras  conference  (Austrian  Poland),  where  Germanism  has 

over   Morocco   last  spring,   Chancellor  von  almost  entirely  disappeared.     On  the  other 

Billow  said*  ^^^'^  ^^^  "^^  quoting  the  Berlin  Na- 

r\        I  *-•'         uu  *i     TT    *  J  c*  *        «♦•«.  «  //ow),  if  a  prize  had  been  offered  for  the  ac- 

Our  relations  with  the  United  States  contmue  .           1.1            u      .       ^1      t>  i-  i_ 

on  a  most  friendly  basis,  resting  as  they  do  upon  tion  which  would  give  the  Polish  agitators 

historical  and  natural  reasons.    The  frontiers  of  the  very  best  weapon  for  their  propaganda 
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"nothing  better  than  this  could  have  been 
devised.  Through  it  the  school,  which 
should  be  the  very  best  possible  medium  of 
friendly  Germanization,  is  now  the  place 
above  all  others  in  which  race  hatred  is 
created  and  intensified.''  The  question  will 
be  one  of  the  thorniest  of  the  session. 

A  ttria't  '"^  '^^  resignation  of  the  Polish 
Foreign      Count    Goluchowski    as    foreign 

paiicie:  minister  of  Austria- Hungary 
and  the  succession  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal, 
students  of  continental  European  politics 
saw  a  triumph  of  Mai^ar  influence  at 
Vienna,  Because  of  the  solidity  of  the  Hun- 
garian "  Delegation  "  and  the  heterogenous 
character  of  the  Austrian,  the  imperial  min- 
istries of  foreign  affairs  and  finance  have, 
during  the  past  few  years,  been  forced  to  rely 
mainly  on  the  Magyar  members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  support  and  direction.  It  has  there- 
fore happened  that  the  ^Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  more  often  in  the  hands  of 
a  Magyar  than  of  a  German-speaking  Aus- 
trian. The  defeat  of  Count  Goluchowski  is, 
perhaps,  the  outcome  of  a  Hungarian  at- 
tempt to  capture  this  ministry.  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal,  however,  is  a  Bohemian  and 
very  pro-Russian  in  his  sympathies.  He  may, 
perhaps,  not  fulfill  the  hopes  of  the  Huni:a' 
rians.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  his  pro- 
gram    will     depart     from     the     traditional 


Ciiottira     OP     RNnr.AND,     FRAn 
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lines  of  Auslro- Hungarian  foreign  policy. 
He  will,  no  doubt,  like  his  predecessor,  main- 
tain a  pacific  rather  than  a  negative  attitude 
toviard  Western  Europe,  but  ivill  reassert, 
upon  every  opportunity,  the  claims  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  Balkans.  It  is  expected  that  one 
of  his  first  efforts  will  be  to  draw  back  Ital- 
ian sympathies  to  the  Triple  Alliance  (sec 
our  "Leading  Article"  this  month),  from 
which  they  have  been  some\\-hat  n-cancd 
by  enleiitfs  with  France  and  England.  The 
sympathies  of  Vienna  for  Berlin,  reciprocated 
from  the  German  capital,  continue  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  strong  and  stable  facts  of 
central  European  politics.  The  reported 
military  convention  (told  of  In  the  neivs  dis- 
patches late  in  October)  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy—"  to  become 
operative  whenever  the  Triple  Alliance,  or 
rather  the  three  treaties  usually  grouped 
under  that  designation,  shall  expire,  '  cither 
by  expiration  of  time,  or  by  any  other 
cause'"— has  been,  of  course,  ofFcially  de- 
nied, but  such  a  regrouping  of  Eastern 
powers  is  nof  at  all  an  unlikely  occur- 
rence of  the  next  year  or  so.  The  cartoon  of 
the  Munich  Jugend,  which  we  reproduce  on 
this  page,  "hits  off"  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  new  allies  who  have  at  last 
succeeded  In  their  aim  of  isolating  Austria 
and  Germany. 

frognia  of  R^cause  American  elections  news 
(».  Ruuian  and  other  matters  of  national  in- 
terest  to  our  own  people  have 
crowded  out  of  our  press  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  extended  refer- 
ence to  the  progress  of  ihe  Russian  revolution. 
It  should  not  be  concluded  that  everything  is 
quiet  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  and  that 
reaction  has  triumphed  completely  in  that 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  very  far  away  from  the  violence  and 
armed  uprisings  which  characterized  the  au- 
tumn of  last  year.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
first  anniversary  (October  30)  of  the  Czar's 
manifesto  granting  constitutional  libert>'  to 
the  Rusitian  people  passed  off  without  the 
serious  demonstrations  which  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  energies  of  the  Russian  people, 
however,  are  now  absorbed  In  preparation 
for  elections  to  the  new  Duma,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that,  when  this  second  Russian 
Parliament  actually  meets,  more  effective 
work  will  be  done  for  real  popular  govern- 
ment. The  Russian  people  have  learned 
much  and  forgotten  nothing.  Just  how  il- 
lusory  have  been   the  promises  of   reform  _-. 
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made  by  the  Czar  and  his  government,  and 
just  huw  little  has  actually  been  gained  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  of  struggle,  is  set 
forth  on  another  page  (730). 

Eiecttont  for  '^^^  preparations  for  the  electicns 
ihf  sicBnn  are  advancing,  and  the  StolypJn 
government  is  determined  that 
the  revolutionists,  socialists,  and  other  radi- 
cals shall  not  have  a  deciding  voice  In  the 
new  Duma,  if  intimidation,  arrest,  and  all 
the  prestige  of  the  monarch  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  can  prevent  it.  Besides  en- 
deavoring to  enlist  most  of  the  peasants  in  the 
support  of  the  administration  by  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  crown  lands,  the  ad- 
ministration has  practically  nullified  a  part 
of  the  peasant  vote  which  would  be  likely  to 
go  for  radical  candidates  by  bringing  about 
a  decision  of  the  imperial  Senate  (handed 
down  late  in  October)  interpreting  the  new- 
election  law  to  the  effect  that*  municipal  and 
railroad  officials  and  workmen  (who  are  al- 
most to  a  man  radical),  being  government 
employees,  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  Peasants, 
moreover,  are  prohibited  from  choosing  any 
but  permanent  residents  in  their  respective 
communes  to  represent  them.  This  will  ex- 
clude almost  all  the  revolutionary  agitators, 


many  of  whom  were  elected  from  peasant 
communes  to  the  last  Duma.  By  arrests, 
exile,  and  execution  the  administration  is 
gradually  getting  rid  of  many  of  the  most 
feared  radical  leaders  as  far  as  they  arc 
known,  and  it  hopes,  by  the  time  Parliament 
meets,  that  the  empire  will  have  attained 
such  a  degree  of  apparent  order  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  replenish  its  exchequer  by 
means  of  new  German  and  French  loans. 
Finance  Alinister  Kokovtsev,  it  should  be 
noted  m  passmg,  has  approved  the  draft  of 
•\n  income  tax  law  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
produce  after  the  first  year,  additional  rev- 
enue of  $20000,000  annually. 

An  unaiuai  "^^  evidence  of  a  noteworthy  de- 
Mum  velopment  in  the  musical  taste  of 
"'""  the  American  people, —  in  so  far 
as  the  great  cities  of  our  country  represent 
the  American  people, —  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lengthening  list  of  foreign  musical  artists 
who  are  coming  to  our  opera  houses  and 
concert  chambers.  The  most  notable  per- 
sonalities of  the  present  season,  which  is  to 
be  unusually  rich  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  are  characterized  by  Mr.  Gilman  in 
a  special  article  this  month  (page  398). 
Saint-Saens,  Puccini,  Leoncavallo,  and  Scria- 
biiie  are  undoubtedly  the  most  eminent  of 
our  visitors,  all  being  composers  of  world- 
wide fame.  Among  conductors.  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  who  has  been  one  of  the  "  Parsifal  " 
pilots  at  Beyreuth,  and  who  comes  this  year 
from  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  to  lead 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  its 
twenty-first  season,  is  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent. Vassili  Safonov  returns  to  lead  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Among  pianists  we 
note  the  return  of  Moritz  Rosenthal  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years,  and  the  concert 
lists  of  Joseph  Lhcvinne  and  Augusta 
Schnabel,  On  the  violin  we  shall  hear 
Alexander  Petschnikov,  F.dwin  Grasse  and 
Gyongj'osbalaszy.  Three  opera  companies 
will  give  us  grand  opera  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  our  now  cultivated  taste  and 
our  plethoric  purses:  Mr.  Conned,  at  the 
Metropolitan,  Mr.  Oscar  Hamraerstein,  at 
the  Manhattan,  and  Mr.  Henry  Savage, 
whose  artists  sing  in  English  at  the  Garden 
Theatre.  A  unique  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  musical  season  will  be  the  tour 
through  the  United  States  of  the  eminent 
English  composer,  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, who  will  conduct  a  large  chorus  of 
negro  voices  in  concert  and  other  high  grade 
chamber  music 
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SmiK Notes  l'^"^^  events  of  far-reaching 
0/  scientific  and  economic  moment 
/■«(,»...  ^p^^rrcd  during  October  and 
November, — one  of  American  interest  only, 
the  other  two  of  international  significance. 
On  November  3  the  engineers  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway  closed  the  last  gap  in 
the  break  through  which  the  Colorado  River 
has  been  flowing  into  the  Imperial  Valley, 
thus  turning  back  the  river  into  its  old 
course,  and  sounding  the  doom  of  the  Salton 
Sea.  Mr.  L.  E.  Freeman,  in  an  article  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  March,  1904, 
pointe'd  out  the  economic  value  of  this  great 
Imperial  Valley,  and  in  the  Revtew  for 
April,  1906,  Mr.  C.  H.  Blanchard.  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  discussed 
fully  the  Colorado  River  delta  and  its  prob- 
lems. The  second  event  of  moment  was  the 
accomplishment  of  Commander  Robert  E. 
Peary  in  reaching  a  new  "  farthest  North." 
On  November  2  he  telegraphed  from  a  small 
Station  in  Labrador  the  news  that,  in  his 
dash  for  the  Pole,  in  the  good  ship  RnosevFll. 
he  had  reached  87  degrees  6  minutes  North 


ry,    NauB^D.    and    ilie     Duke  at  AbrnzEl.) 

latitude,  this  taking  him  within  a  little  o 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  Pole.     The  t 
best  record  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Abruaa,' 
made  in  1900,  when  86  degrees  34  minute*  1 
was  attained.    Commander  Peary  started  q 
July  15,  1905,  and  had  a  successful  trip^—  ■ 
about  which  we  shall  soon  hear  the  detajls^ 
The  third  important  event  was  the  Iniem^i 
tional    Radio-Telegraph   Treaty,   signed   uT 
Berlin  on  November  3  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  wire]  ess- tele  graph  confer- 
ence.   The  treaty  is  formed  on  the  principle-' 
of  free  intercommunication  between  all  sf 
terns  of  wireless   telegraphy.      Perhaps   the  ^ 
most   important   provision   is   the  agreement 
that   the   signatory    powers    (which    include 
all   the   European  countries   and   many  OB'^ 
other  continents)    will   make  arrangemcotl'^ 
for   wireless  communications  bet*veen   thoriV 
coast  stations  and  vessels  of  all  nationalities..  ■ 
The  American  delegates  to  this  highly  im-  r 
portant  international  meeting  were  John  L 
Waterbury,  of  New  York.  Rear  Admiral  H.   ' 
N.    Manney,   and    Brig.-Gen.  James  Allen*    | 
chief  of  the  Signal  ^ ^ 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

ttrum  October  tO  to  Savember  J8,  »M.) 


POLITICS  AND  OOVERNUENT -AMERICAN. 

October  20. — Secretary  Wilson  makes  publii; 
the  reeiilalirins  under  which  the  pure-food  law 
win  be  administered. 

Octolicr  23. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi-ision  befiins  an  inquiry  resarding  a  grain 
trust  at  Kansas  City, 

October  23. — Presideni  Roosevelt  announces 
that  Oscar  S.  Siraiis,  of  New  York,  will  become 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  ..  .Secretaries 
Root  and  Taft  approve  the  contract  tor  the 
Panama  Canal  prepared  by  the  commission. 

October  28. — Frank  H.  Waskey.  the  first  dele- 
gale  to  Congress  from  Alaska,  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Cktolier  .10.— The  New  York  Cily  Board  of 
Estimate  approves  a  budget  calling  for  an  in- 
crease of  $13,000,000  in  the  city's  appropriation. 

November  r. — Secretary  Root,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  President  Roosevelt,  at  Utica.  N,  V.. 
urges  the  voters  of  tlie  State  to  vote  for  Charles 
E.  Hughes  for  governor. 

November  6. — Representatives  in  Congress, 
State  oflicrrs,  and  legislaiurcs  are  chosen  in  the 
United  States. 

Elections  to  the  Sixtieth  Congress  result  as 
follows:  Republicans,  223;  Democrats,  163. 


Of  the.  States  in  whicji  United  States  Sena- 
tors are  to  lie  chosen,  the  following  elect  Re- 
fiiblican  legislatures:  Colorado.  Delaware, 
daho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
Democratic  legislatures  are  chosen. in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

The  following  Stale  governors  are  elected : 
.■Mabama,  Braxton  B.  Comer  (Dem.);  Califor- 


WoodrufT  ( Rep. )  ;  Idaho,  Frank  R.  Gooding* 
(Rep.) ;  Iowa.  Alljert  B.  Cummins*  (Rep.); 
Kansas.  Edward  W.  Hoch*  (Rep,);  Massachu- 
setts. Cnrtis  Guild,  Jr.*  (Rep.);  Michigan,  Fred 
M.  Warner*  (Rep.) ;  Minnesota,  John  A.  John- 
son* (Dem.) ;  Nebraska,  George  L.  Sheldon 
(Rep.);  Nevada.  John  Sparks*  (Dem.);  New 
York.  Charles  E.  Hughes  (Rep.);  Nort'i  Da- 
kola.  John  Burke  (Dem.);  Pennsylvania.  Edwin 
S.  Stuart  (Rep.) ;  Rhode  Island.  Joseph  H.  Hig- 
gins  (Dem,);  South  Carolina.  Martin  F.  Ansel 
(Dem.);  Sonth  Dakota.  Coe  I.  Crawford 
( Rep.)  ;  Tennessee,  Malcomb  R.  Patterson 
(Dem.);  Texas,  Thomas  M.  Campbell  (Dem.); 
Wisconsin,  James  O.  Davidson*  (Rep.);  and 
Wyoming,  Bryant  B.  Brooks*  (Rep.) 

In  New  Hampshire,  no  one  of  the  candidates 
for  governor  having  .1  majority  over  all  the 
others,  the  choice  is  left  to  the  legislature,  which 
is  overwhelmingly  Republican. 

The  Democrats  elect  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Oklahoma  statehood  convention ; 
New  Mexico  votes  for  and  Arizona  against  joint 
statehood,  thus  causing  the  defeat  of  the  meas- 

In  Kentucky.  Governor  John  C.  Beckham 
(Dem.)  ;  is  nominated  at  the  primaries  to  suc- 
ceed United  States  Senator  McCreary  (Dem.) 

J.  K,  Kalanianaole  (Rep.)  is  reelected  as  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  Hawaii;  Unionists  carry 
the  election  in  Porlo  Rico,  leaving  the  Republi- 
cans without  representation  in  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

November  7. — President  Roosevelt  announces 
the  appointment  of  Attorney- General  William 
H.  Moody  to  the  llnited  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  of  James  R.  Garfield,  now  Contmissioner  of 
Corporations,  to  succeed  Elhan  Allen  Hitchcock 

as   Secretary   of   the   Interior The   President 

places  eleven  hundred  deputy  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue  under  civil  service  rules. 

November  14. — John  D,  Rockefeller  and  four 
other  Standard  Oil  officials  are  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Findlay,  O. 

Novemlwr  15. — Attorney- Gen  era  I  Moody  be- 
liins  suit  in  St.  Louis  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act ... . 


•Beilected. 
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The  San  Francisco  Grand  Jury  returns  five  in- 
dictments against  Mayer  Sclimilz  and  Abraham 

Ruef,    charging    extortion The    New    York 

Central  Railroad   is   found  guilty  of  giving  re- 
bates to  the  American  Su^ar  Rctiiilng  Comiiaiiy. 

November  i?.^P  resident  Roosevelt,  in  a 
speech  tn  canal  employees  at  Colon,  Panama, 
congratulates  the  heads  of  departments  on  the 
work  being  done. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

October   20.— President    Fallieres,    of    France. 

asks  M.  Clemenceau  to  form  a  cabinet Count 

Goluchowski  tenders  his  resignation  as   foreign 
minister  for  Austria- Hungary. 

October  22. — The  newly  elected  Norwegian 
parliament    is   opened    at    Chrisliaiiia   by    King 

Haakon The  Rumanian  fiscal  reports  show  a 

surplus  of  $9,ooo/K». 

October  23.— The  British  Parliament  reas- 
sembles ;  leaders  of  the  woman's  suffrage  rnove- 
ment  are  arrested  for  causing  disturbance  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons M.  Clemen- 
ceau forms  a  French  cabinet.  M.  Pichon  taking 
the  post  of  Hini.ster  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
General  Picqnart  the  War  portfolio ;  a  minister 
of  lalKir  and  liygieuc  is  added  to  the  cabinet. .. . 
The  Spanish  Corles  assembles  at  Madrid.  ' 

October  24. — The  budget  proposals  of  the 
Spanish    Government    include   the   introduction 

of  the  gold  standard Baron  von  Aehrenlhal 

succeeds    Count    Goluchowski    as    Auslro-Hun- 
garian  Premier. 

October  25. — Tlic  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties   reassembles    in    Paris In     the    Spanish 

Corles  the  draft  of  the  association  bill  is  read 

The  British  House  of  Lords  begins  debate 

on  the  Fducation  bill  (see  page  722). 

October  26.— The  report  of  M.  Clfmmceau  to 
the  President  of  the  French  republic  on  his  cre- 


ation of  ihe   Ministry   of  Labor  is   issaed  in 

October  2g. — The  Czar  of  Russia  signs  a 
ukase  removing  all  restrictions  on  the  Old  Be- 
lievers in  Russia,  who  number  fifteen  million 

Two  amendments  to  the  British  Education 

bill  are  carried  by  large  majorities  m  the  House 
of  Lords. ,.  .Governor  Magoon  accepts  the  res- 
ignation of  General  Montalvo. 

October  31.— W.  S.  Fielding.  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  the  Canadian  cabinet,  who  was  un- 
seated, is  reelected  to  Parliament  from  the 
Queens  Shelbume  district  by  a  large  majoritT 
....The  French  cabinet  decides  to  recominaid 
the  purchase  of  the  Western  Railway, 

November  2. — The  Russian  Government  ap-  - 

propriates    $250,000    for    election    expeasCB 

Municipal  elections  in  England  Aon  heavy. 
gains  for  the  Conservatives. 

November  3. — Governor  Magoon  ordcn  the 
employment  of  rural  guards  in  Cuba  to  dijp 

band-s  of  outlaws The  French  Go 

decides  on  the  enforcement  of  the  1 
law  without  the  adoption  of  severe  metmry 
....A  convention  of  French  Socialists  dedues' 
that  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the  program  crf^tW 
Clemenceau  ministry. 


November   4. — The   French   budget   i  —   ,  - 

for  1907  show  a  deficit  of  175.000,000  friacii  M(rlk 
be  met  by  increased  taxation  and  short  UnkJ'^.^ 
treasury  bonds.  .  ■;  ir 

November  5.— The  French  Chamber  of  ^V'i'.V 
nties.  by  a  vote  of  396  to  96,  sustains  the'  Gvf>*  ' 
menceau  ministry  on  its  general  policy.,.'. Tte>- / 
British  House  of  Lords  further  amends  the  S^- 


.       -ly  a  r 

election  law,  the  Russian  Senate  diifrinrhiifi 
thousands  of  dty  and  railroad  employcct. 
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November  14.— The  German  Reichstag  is 
opened. 

November  15. — Senhor  Affonso  Penna  is  in- 
augurated President  of  Brazil  (see  page  706). 
INTERNATIONAL,  BBLATION3. 

October  2o.^An  Anglo-French  convention  is 
signed  in  London  covering  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  the  New  Hebrides The  appoint- 
ment of  H.  C.  Squiers  as  Minister  to  Panama 
is  announced  in  Washington. 

October  21. — The  text  of  the  modus  vivendi 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
regarding  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  is  made 
public  at  Washington. 

October  22. — The  third  international  congress 
for  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
opens  in  Paris. 

October  23. — The  United  StateE;  gives  assur- 
ance to  Japan  regarding  the  San  Francisco 
school  incident 

October  25. — Japan  demands  of  the  United 
States  the  full  rights  of  the  treaty  of  1894  for 
Japanese  subjects  in  California. 

October  31. — It  is  announced  that  the  New- 
foundland Government  intends  to  test  the  valid- 
ity of  the  modus  vwendi  by  prosecuting  tisher- 
men  who  have  been  shipped  by  Americans  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit. 

November  2, — The  Federal  Government  aid.s 
the  Japanese  in  securing  a  decision  by  the  San 
Francisco  courts  in  the  matter  of  admission  of 
Japanese  children  into  the  schools. 

November  3. — The  International  Radio- Te- 
legraphy Treaty  is  signed  at  Berlin,  exceptions 
to  certain  piinciples  being  taken  by  six  coun- 
tries  It  IS  announced  at  Vienna  that  the  new 

Austrian  Foreign  Minister  has  taken  steps  to 
remove  the  distrust  between  Austria  and  Italy. 


November  6. — The  Moroccan  Foreign  Minis- 
ter expresses  to  France  his  government's  regret 

for  the  recent  attack  on  the  French  sailors. 

November  8. — It  is  announced  that  Sir  Mor- 
timer Durand,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Stales,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  ihe  current  year. 

November  14.— Chancellor  von  Bulow,  of 
Germany,  in  his  speech  before  the  Reichstag, 
gives  warm  praise  10  the  United  States. 

November  16. — France  and  Spain  arrange  to 
make  a  naval  demonstration  in  Morocco  should 
it  become  necessary  to  protect  foreigners. 

Novenilier  18. — Manuel  Jose  Vega  is  appointed 
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OTKBR  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

■Selby  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 


land, is  destroyed  by  fire 
Carlisle  is  elected  preside 
Woman's   Christian   Tempei 


The  Countess  of 
of    the    Worlds 
tice   Union,   whose 
Boston. 

easurer  of  federal 
ited,  charged  with 


October  21. — The  general 
telegraphs  of  Mexico  is  an 
appropriating  $30,000. 

October    22. — Fire    destroys    business    houses 

and    hotels    at    Wellington.    New    Zealand 

Heavy    snow    in    and    around    Denver,    Colo., 
causes  great  delay  to  railroad   travel. 

October  23.— General  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  of 
the  British   Army,  is   relieved   from   active  ser- 

October  24.— Thousands  of  rifles  and  carbines 
surrendered  by  Ihe  Cuban   insurgents  are  sunk 

off    Morro    Castle United    Stales    battleship 

Minnesota  makes   ig.o6  knots  on  her  trial  trip. 

October  25.— Great  changes  in  the  mathemati- 
cal honors  examination  are  voted  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Congregation. 
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Hrarr  A.  BaebM,  Colorado. 


C««  I.  Crawford.  South  Dakota.  Draitoa  D.  Comer,  Alabama. 

THUI  NEWLY-ELECTED  GOVERNORS. 
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collmon  with  the  steamer /mmm  in  Puget  Sound; 
4J  persons  are  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

October  20.— ScRor  Don  Jorge  Munoz,  Gnate- 
malati  Minister  to  the  United  States,  50. 

October  21 —Colonel  the  Rt  Hon.  Edward 
Jnmcs  Saundenton,  a  leading  opponent  of  tht 
Irish  Nationalists,  69. 

October  22.— William  F.  Pope,  a  Boston 
sculptor,  4t. 

October  24. — Maj.-Gen.    James     W.     Fonjth, 

U.  S.  A.,  retired Alfredo  Chavero,  a  widely 

known  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  &4. 

October  26, — Prof.  Henry  Qajr  Cameron,  of 

Princeton  University,  79 Midiaej   Delehantj. 

a  leading  Democrat  of  Albany,  N.  Y-,  86l 

Ociol>er  27.— Etnil  Sutro,  &  writer  of  meta- 
physical works,  74. 

October  29. — Bishop  Isaac  Lea  Nicholson,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Episcopal  Diocese,  6j-  .-.Dr. 
Robert  F.  Davis,  formerly  a  RepresenlatiTC  in 
Congress  for  the  Fall  River  district.  S3. . .  .Judge 
Frederick  H.  Collier,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa..  81.... 
Cadwalader  Biddle,  well  known  in  Philadelphia 
social  circles,  69. 

October  30.— Rev.  J.  C.  K.  Milligan,  D.  D..  of 

the    United    Presbyterian    Church,  ^8 Se». 

Editar  M.  Levy,  of  Philadelphia llie  Earl  of 

Cranbrook,  92. 

October  31. — James  D.  Yeomans,  former  mem- 
ber  of    llie    Interstate    Commerce    Cmnmission, 

61 Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary,  of  the   Superior 

Court  of  Illinois,  85. 

November  I. — Representative  Rockwood  Hoar, 
of  the  I'hird  Massachusetts  District,  51. 

November  2. — George   Herring,   the    English 

philanthropist Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 

William  Hughes,  of  Kings  County.  N.  Y.,  one 
of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  49. 

November  3. — Col.  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon,  of 
New  York,  91. 

November  4. — Congressman  John  H.  Ketchan, 
of  the  Twenty-first  New  York  District,  73. 

November  5,— Friti  Thaulow,  the  Norwegian 

landscape    painter,   59 Auberon    E.    W.    M. 

Herbert,  the  English  journalist,  68. 

November  7. — H.  J.  O'Neill,  who  once  COB- 
trolled  the  American  barley  market,  59. 

November  8. — La  Salle  A.  Maynard,  asaociate 

editor  of  J.etlie's  Weekly,  50 Prof.  Edmund 

II.  Miller,  of  the  Department  of  Chemittry  at 
Columbia   University,  37- 

Nov.  9.— Samuel  J.  Kitson,  sculptor,  5& 

Novcmlier  11.— Rev.  Henry  M.  Baird,  D.  D, 

hislonan  of  the  Huguenots,  74 Mra.  Persii  C 

Curtis,  last  surviving  member  of  ttie  first  dass 
that  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke,  tij. 

November  la. — .Maj.-Gen.  William  Rnfni 
Sliaficr.  U.  S,  A,,  retired,  who  commutded  fiic 
American  army  which  invaded  Cuba  in  i8g8t  71. 

November  14. — Mrs.  Margaret  BottooK. 
founder  and  president  of  the  Intenutional  Order 
of  King's  Daughters,  79. 

November  iv — Samuel  Nicholson  Kane,  the 
New  York  yachtsman. 

November  16. — Wilhclmiis  Mynderse,  a  lead- 
inn:  member  of  the  admiralty  bar  of  New  Yorii 
City,  57- 


October  26.— The  hero  of  Koepenick  raid  is 
arrested  near  Berlin,  Germany. 

October  27.— Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  enters 
upon  his  duties  as  the  fir,=t  Roosevelt  Professor 
of  American  History  and  Institutions  at  tht 
University  of  Berlin. 

October  28. — The  crews  of  266  Japanese  corral 
fishing  vessels,  numbering  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred men,  are  drowned  in  a  hurricane  off  Boto 

Island More   than   fifty    hves   are   lost   in   a 

disaster  on  the  new  electrically  equipped  system 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near  Allaiuic  City, 
N.  J More  than  eight  thoii.sand  people  as- 
semble in  Hyde  Park.  London,  in  support  of  the 

November  1, — Three-cent  street  cars  are  op- 
erated for  the  first  time  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 

An  international  exposition  is  opened  at  Christ- 
church,  New  Zealand. 

November  2. — Commander  Robert  E.  Peary 
telegraphs  from  Hopedale,  Labrador,  that  he 
reached  a  latitude  of  87  degrees  6  minutes. 
North,  which  is  the  record  of  "  farthest  North." 

November  .V— 'I'he  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  are  turned  into  their  old  channel  and  no 
longer  flow  into  the  Salton  Basin. 

November  7.— The  directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  order  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  all  permanent  em- 
ployees of  the  company  now  receiving  less  than 
$300  a  month. 

November  9.— The  United  States  battleship 
Louisiana,  with  President  Roosevelt  on  board, 
passes  out  to  sea  on  the  way  to  Panama, 

November  15.— The  Japanese  battleship  Sat- 
suma,  the  largest  ship  of  her  class  in  the  world 
and  the  first  lo  be  wholly  cons[ructc<l  in  Japan, 
is  launched  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

November  16. — President  Roosevelt  inspects 
the  work  on  the  great  Culehra  Cut  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal Floods  in   Washington  and  Ore- 

([on  do  great  damage  to  farming  and  himl>ering 


the 


November     17.— Russia's     new     en 
Rtirik,  is  launched  in  England. 
November  18. — The  steamer  Dix  i 
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rrom  tb*  /MvMrw  (PlilUtelpUa). 
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wfa  oiT."— From    tb*   Leatw    <a«Tdaiid}. 
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Wc  came  now  lo  (be  plain  queatlOD,  imaiiDg); 
almple  when  severed  fcom  politics,  whr  thig  coaotir 
[CBMida]  and  our  own  Bhould  not  be  commercially 
al  one.  .  .  .  Whatever  a  mao  may  tblok  about 
tbe  reapecliie  merits  of  protection  and  rree-lrade  Id 
tbe  abBtract,  be  should  tw  Iranli  enougti  to  admit 
tbe  proprlecv  nnd  tbe  value  ot  reciprocity  aa  a  mat 
ter  or  practical  eiperl^nce  on  tbiB  coatlDeat, — From 
Jumes  .f.  nillfi  fliH-iTli  on  Cunndii  and  Reciprocity 
From   tbe   Chronicle    (Cbioago). 


From  tbe  Olobo  (Neir  Xork). 


nV^ 


I 
xv.OST  PROSPEROUS   PERIOD  IN  OUR 


HISTORY. 


A  Review  of  the  Recent  Marvelous  Growth  of  Our  Busi- 
ness AND  Resources— A  Forecast  of  the  Future. 


BY  RICHARD  H.  EDMONDS. 

(Editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore.) 


u 


NTIL  we  learn  to  think  in  billions  we  locomotives.  That,  however,  is  only  the 
can  not  measure  the  meaning  of  the  natural  course  in  the  evolution  of  business, 
material  development  of  the  United  States  Under  the  old  conditions  it  was  just  as  much 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  much  the  natural  order  of  events  for  the  Western 
less  can  we  mentally  grasp  the  potentialities  farmer  to  work  his  prairie  soil  and  the 
which  the  coming  years  have  in  store  for  us.  Southern  planter  his  cotton  land  in  a  way  to 
Our  progress,  however,  has  only  been  the  get  the  largest  immediate  results.  Nothing 
pioneering  work  of  clearing  the  wilderness,  else  than  what  we  have  done  in  this  way 
of  ploughing  and  planting  amid  the  stumps  could  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who 
which  mark  the  new  land  of  the  settler.  Not  looked  at  these  things  from  any  other  than 
yet  have  we  had  time  to  pull  the  stumps  and  a  superficial  point  of  view.  Now  a  point 
drain  the  swamps.  What  we  have  been  do-  has  been  reached  where  it  can  be  seen  that 
ing  is  like  sowing  by  hand  and  gathering  our  all  that  has  gone  before  is  but  the  prepara- 
harvest  with  the  old  sickle  as  compared  with  tion  for  the  real  work  of  national  growth, — 
what  we  are  now  preparing  to  do.  In  our  growth  in  agriculture,  in  manufacturing,  in 
pioneering  work  wc  have  had  to  disregard  mining,  and  in  all  the  other  varied  business 
permanency  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  interests  of  the  country, 
the  hour.  Wc  have  had  to  make  haste  even  In  studying  the  material  advancement  of 
though  it  meant  some  waste.  However,  like  the  United  States  one  is  amazed  at  the  mar- 
the  pioneer  who  built  his  rude  log  hut  and  velous  progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tilled  the  stump-ridden  soil  until  increasing  tury.  Even  ten  years  ago  the  heart  of  man 
gains  made  possible  the  building  of  a  better  could  never  have  conceived  the  magnitude  of 
home  and  the  clearing  of  his  land  in  order  to  the  development  of  to-day.  But  looking  at 
utilize  labor-saving  implements,  we  had  to  this  in  the  light  of  the  world-wide  revolution 
pursue  similar  methods  in  our  national  de-  in  business  now  in  progress,  considering  our 
velopment  until  now,  when  we  have  entered  unique  geographical  position  midway  be- 
upon  a  period  where  scientific  farming  will  twcen  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  vastness  of 
take  the  place  of  old  soil-destroying  farming  our  resources  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
and  where  scientific  skill  in  manufacturing  describe,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  forces 
will  mean  changes  as  radical  as  those  which  which  to-day  are  making  for  the  intenscst 
mark  the  difference  in  farming  methods.  human  activities  ever  known,  it  will  be  reaj- 
All  that  we  have  done  in  this  work  of  ma-  ized  that  the  achievements  of  the  past,  com- 
terial  upbuilding  has  been  the  perfectly  logi-  pared  with  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
cal  working  out  of  conditions  which  have  us,  are  but  as  the  gentle  shower  of  an  April 
surrounded  us,  conditions  which  in  no  wise  day  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  down- 
need  give  us  any  concern  nor  for  a  moment  pour  of  the  summer  rain, 
be  considered  as  pessimistic  in  their  tendency. 

For  instance,  in  the  development  of  our  iron  T"''  ^^^"^^^  ^"^'^0  INTO  HIS  OWN. 

industry,  Pennsylvania  made  pig  iron  first  When  the  construction  of  railroads,  built 

from  the  most  cheaply  mined  ores,  and  then  largely    through    the    aid    of    land    grants, 

gradually  advanced  from  pig  iron  to  steel  opened  to  settlement  the  extensive  prairies 

and  to  the  fine  products  of  steel.    Alabama  of  the  West,  agriculture  was  pushed  more 

has  sometimes  been  criticised  for  selling  its  rapidly  than  the  industrial  advance  of  the 

pig  iron  to  Northern  and  Western  shops  and  country  justified.     With  the  rush  of  thou- 

buying  it  back  in  the  shape  of  machinery  and  sands  of  foreign  immigrants  to  that  section 
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and  the  movement  from  the  East,  there  was  ooo  in  the  annual  value  of  farm  output, 
brought   about  an   increase   in   agricultural  while  between  1890  and  1900  the  gain  was 
products,  especially  in  wheat  and  corn  and  over   four   and   a  half   times   as   great,  or 
live  stock,  in  advance  of  the  growth  of  other  $2,250,000,000.     The   value   of    the    farm 
industries.     Even  without  immigration  cot-  products   of    1900  was   largely   more   than 
ton  production  was  for  a  time  in  advance  of  double  that  of  1880,  though  the  increase  dur- 
the   world's    requirements.     The   inevitable  ing  that  period  in  the  number  of  people  en- 
result  was  a  serious  decline  in  the  price  of  gaged  in  agriculture  was  only  35  per  cent 
farm  products.     Not  until  industrial  growth  Remarkable  as  was  this  gain,  it  is  since  1900, 
had  made  great  advance,  increasing  the  pro-  however,  that  the  improvement  in  agricul- 
portion  of  consumers  to  the  number  of  farm  tural  conditions  has  been  almost  startling  in 
producers,  was  there  any  decided  improve-  its  extent.     Between  that  year  with  a  total 
ment  in  the  financial  condition  of  farmers  as  value  of  $4,717,000,000  and  1905  there  was 
a  class.    Within  the  last  ten  years  a  change  a  gain   of  $1,700,000,000.     So   great  was 
as  wonderful  as  that  which  has  marked  the  this  progress  that  in  five  years  the  increase 
progress  of  manufactures  has  come  about,  -g-o^^^^-^ 
In  its  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  continued         m^t^^m^ 
prosperity  of  the  country  it  deserves  more  at-  **^  ■■■■■■■^ 
tention  than  it  has  received.     The  value  of  \9iO  mmm^mmmm^ 
all  farm  property  and  the  number  of  people  \wd  ^mm^^a^mm^^^t^t^^ 
engaged  in  agriculture  at  different  periods,  1905^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
beginning  with  1870  and  running  to  1905,  is  1006  ^■^h^^^hhh^ih^^hh^^b^^^ 
as  follows: 

VALUE  OF  FARM   PRODUCTS. 
Value  Of  All  Farm  Property  in  the  United  States. 

Number  alone  was  almost  equal  to  the  total  output 

engag^in  of  the  farms  of  the  country  in   1870  and 

1870 $8.90o;ooo?6oo  **5  092.0^  "^^rly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  even  as  late 

1880 12.180.000.000  1-713,000  as  1890.     In  view  of  the  abundant  harvests 

1890 16.082.000,000  8,565.000       e    ^JLc     -uU  J      -.-  L  •      u   •         ^u 

1900 20.439.000.000  10.438,000  ot  1900,  the  production  ot  gram  bemg  the 

^^^" 26,570.000.000  ni,500,ooo  j^rgest  on  record  and  the  price  of  cotton  with 

*  Estimated.  ^  fair  vield   assured    guaranteeing  another 

year  of  prosperity  for  the  growers,  it  is  rea- 
sonably safe  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  farm 

isgohi^mh^^  products  of  this  year  at  about  $7,000,000,- 

1870  mmimmmmmmm  OOO,  or,  say,  $500,000,000  more  than  for  the 

I8B0  m^^mm^am^^^  preceding  year. 

I8W  m^tmmm^ammmm^K^^  VAST  INCREMENT  OF  FARM  WEALTH. 


1860 


1900 


^ The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  farming 

^**  ^■^■■i"^^™™^™^^^^^^"^^  life  of  America  is  illustrated  in  the  average 

VALU^  OF  ALL  FARM  PROPERTY.  valuc  of  agricultural  products  per  capita  of 

our  entire  population  and  per  capita  of  all 

The  value  of  farm  products  in  the  census  engaged  in  agriculture: 

Vears  beginning  with  1870  up  to  1900,  and  in  ,  .  ^    ,*      ,  n_^  ^ 

^                 1          ^                      /•  11  Value  of  Ayricultural  Products. 

I90«?  and  1906,  was  as  follows:  „         ,^         ««        ..     * 

^'^•^               ^'^  »  Per  capita        Per  capita  of 

s  ^         „     .     .  of  entire         all  engw^  in 

Valuc  of  Farm  Products.  population.           asnculture. 

1870 $1,958,000,000  \^l^\ w::::::::.:::::'.: :^44            ^iiS 

1880 2,212.000,000  }s5o                                               30                            287 

1800 2,460.000.000  \^^\'      *                                       fit                            451 

1000 4.717.000.000  JjiJ^r                                               77                            JSg^ 

i»05 B.415.000.000  j^j^g*  •::::;::::;::;::  82*            Soot 

1906 •7.000,000.000     "^^•- ^^^^ 


*  Estimated. 


*  Estimated,     t  Probably  nearly  $600. 


The  striking  fact  in  this  latter  table  is  the  Starting  in   1870  with  a  production  per 

small  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  products  capita  of  the  entire  population  of  $50,  there 

between  1870  and  1890,  and  the  enormous  was  a  rapid  decrease  to  $39  as  the  average 

increase  since  1890.     In  the  former  period  for  1890,  and  from  that  a  steady  advance  to 

there  was  a  gain  of  but  little  over  $500,000,-  $61  in  1900,  to  $77  in  1905,  and  to  about 
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$82  in  1906.    The  more  interesting  part  of  companies  in  the  whole  country.    Surely  the 

this  story,  however,  is  the  per  capita  produc-  American  farmer  is  coming  into  his  own,  and 

tion  of  all  engaged  in  agriculture.     Begin-  in  doing  so  is  enriching  the  country. 

1870  ^n^H^H^^^iMB^H  THE  NEW  ERA  OF  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING. 

is*>  ^^am^^ama^mm^mm  Contrast  this  Striking  exhibit  of  the  pros- 

1890  ^^mm^mi^^^^K^  perity  which  has  come  to  the  farmers  of  the 

J9Q0  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  country  with  the  poverty  of  ten  or  fifteen 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  years  ago,  and  in  doing  so  bear  in  mind  that 

j^  ■■^^^-■^——^^^^^^■1^1^^^^^  ^^^  ^s  °"ly  ^^^  beginning  of  what  we  may 

expect  in  farm  life.     In  passing  through  the 

VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  PER  CAPITA  OF  pioneering  peHod  of  skimming  the  cream  of 

ENTIRE   POPULATION.  ^                    ^  [       >*             -i                        ^  -     y                  e 

our  most  fertile  sou  we  carried  our  farm 

ning  in  1870  with  $326  as  the  average  value  production  beyond  what  could  be  profitably 

per  capita,  there  was  a  decline  to  $286  per  consumed   by  this  country  or  for  which  a 

capita  in  1880,  with  $287  in   1890.     From  profitable  market  could  be  found  in  Europe. 

that  point  the  gain  was  very  marked,  rising  Now,  enormous  industrial  growth  with  its 

to  $451  in  1900,  to  $558  in  1905,  and  proba-  millions  of  consumers,  added   to   European 

bly  to  nearly  $600  in   1906,  or  more  than  requirements,    has    reversed    the   conditions, 

twice  as  much  as  the  per  capita  of  1890.  The  We  have  reached  a  time  of  improved  meth- 

effect  of  this  is  shown   in   the  increase  in  o^s  in  farming  and  of  restoration  of  fertility 

every  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  ^p  ^^^  so^l- .  .^^^^h  is  heard  about  the  increase 

of  farm  lands.  ^^  ^^  fertilizer  trade  of  the  country, —  and 

The  per  capita  value  of  farm  property  to  ^^c  development  of  this  industry  has  been 

the  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  commensurate  with  that  of  other  large  busi- 

has  been  as  follows:  ^^^  interests,  but  the  real  improvement  of 

farming   is    found    more   largely    in   better 

value  of  Farm  Property  to  yumher  of  People  methods  of  handling  the  Soil  than  in  the  wid- 

Engaycd  in  Agriculture.  .                   *'.  ,                             «   •        • 

^^^^                                                            jj  ^g  er  use  or  commercial   manures.     Scientists 

1880 .'!.'!!!!!! .'     .*      .'         !.'.'.*.*;.'.'!!!!.'!    ilsio  are  teaching  farmers  here  and  there,  and 

1000 '.'.'.'.'..'.'/.'.'..'.'.                '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'. '.    ills!  from  them  others  are  learning,  how  to  re- 

^'-^Q^  • •2;3io  juvenate  and  rebuild  their  land  by  the  use  of 

•  Estimated  alfalfa,    cowpeas,    vetch,    and    other   crops. 

They  are  learning  how   to  diversify  their 

Thus,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  products.  Increasing  wealth  and  the  gain  in 
engaged  in  farm  work,  the  average  value  of  population  are  creating  an  almost  unlimited 
farm  property,  which  was  $i,579  in  1880,  market  for  the  diversified  crops.  The  or- 
has  now  increased  to  about  $2,300.  In  the  chard,  the  truck-garden,  the  dairy,  are  all 
South  alone  it  is  estimated  that  farm  yalues  yielding  their  fair  share  of  wealth  and  help- 
have  gained  within  the  last  two  or  three  ing  materially  to  swell  these  great  totals  of 
years  at  least  $1,500,000,000.  The  magni-  agricultural  output  and  increase  in  farm 
tude  of  the  actual  increase  of  $6,100,000,000  values. 

1870  HHiMHiH^^H^Bi  WHAT    IRRIGATION    IS    DOING    FOR    THE 

IggO  HUHI^H^^^l^H^^H  COUNTRY. 

1890  m^mmmmmmmmmmm^mmmmtmim  Moreover,  as  a  people  we  are  learning  the 

1900  H^iHH^^iH^i^^HH^^H^^^^  value  of  irrigation.     In  the  arid  regions  of 

j^Qg  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  West,   aided   by   the   national   Govern- 
ment, millions  are  being  expended   in   the 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE.  acclamation  of  millions  of  acrcs  of  land  dcs- 

tined  to  furnish  homes  for  millions  of  pros- 

in  the  value  of  farm  property  between  1900  perous  farmers.    In  the  semi-arid  regions  the 

and  1905  is  made  clear  by  saying  that  it  is  same  good  work  is  going  on,  as  well  as  in 

more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  the  total  sections  where  rainfall  is  abundant  but  ir- 

national  bank  capital  of  the  United  States,  regular.      In    Louisiana    and    Texas     over 

and  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  aggregate  de-  600,000  acres  arc  now  annually  given  to  rice 

posits  in  all  the  national,  State,  private  and  culture  with   irrigation.      Under  irrigation 

savings  banks  an4  ^U  the  loan  ^d  trust  this  land  has  risen  in  value  from  25  cents 
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and    50   cents    an    acr^    fifteen    or    twenty  grasp  what  it  will  mean  to  properly  improve 

years  ago  to  $50  and  $75  and  $100  an  acre,  our  rivers. 
The    underground    streams    of    Texas    and 
other  States  have  been  tapped,  and  the  one 

essential  element,  water,  has  been  found  in  It  is  a  wonderful  story,  one  that  stirs  tbe 

abundance  to  make  fruitful  with  an  abun-  imagination,  as  we  study  the  figures  which 

dant  harvest  wide  stretches  of  land  which  tell  of  what  American  railroads  have  done, 

but  a  few  years  ago  was  supposed  to  be  al-  and  yet  in  this  study  we  leam   that  there 

most  valueless.    As  we  have  learned  to  flood  seems  to  be  no  prospect  that  our  railroads  for 

the  dry  land  to  the  enrichment  of  the  whole  many  years  to  come  will  be  able  to  keep  paa 

country,  so  we  are  beginning  to  learn  how  with   the   expansion   of   industry    and  oom- 

to  drain  the  overflowed  lands  where  nature  merce.  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  an- 

has  given  a  soil  of  almost  unequaled  fertil-  nouncement  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

ity,  but  which  has  heretofore  been  unavaila-  had  decided  to  duplicate  its  entire  system  at  a 

ble.    Many  million  acres  of  swamp  land  will  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  was 

in  the  future  be  reclaimed.    To  the  country  regarded    by   many   conservative    people  as 

this  wmII  yield  even  a  larger  profit  than  can  wild  and  visionary.     But  the  Pennsylvania, 

be  produced  from  the  irrigation  work  now  like  every  other  railroad  in  the  country,  is 

under  way  throughout  the  West,  valuable  already  crowded  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity, 

as  that  is.  There  is  a  demand  for  cars  and  locomotives 

,*,.,»^,r,..^  ^,r«  «r.^^««r.^o  ^"^  "^w  track  far  beyond  what  we  have  to- 

IMPROVING   OUR  WATERWAYS.  i                 u   *  •*                        'Ul     X 

day  or  what  it  seems  possible  for  us  to  secure 

Connected  with  this  drainage  work,  and  in  the  near  future.    Moreover,  expansion  of 

in  some  sections  of  the  country  really  a  part  traffic  grows  more  rapidly  than  railroad  fa- 

of  it,  is  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  cilities.     Though  we  may  have   temporary 

harbors.     Beggarly  is  the  only  word  to  de-  ups  and  downs  in  business,  every  new  burst 

scribe  the  treatment  by  the  national  Govern-  of  activity  will  far  exceed  the  preceding  one, 

ment  of  American  rivers  and  harbors.    The  just  as  the  expansion  of  trade  to-day  is  far 

total  amount  expended  in   this  cause  from  ahead  of  that  of  1900  to  1902,  when  some 

1820  to  1906  was  $470,ooo,cxx),  the  aver-  thought  we  were  on  the  very  topmost  wave 

age  amount  for  the  last  ten  years  being  less  of  prosperity. 

than  $20,000,000  annually.  Contrast  this  The  mileage,  the  number  of  cars  and  lo- 
with  what  other  countries  have  done.  Hoi-  comotives,  and  the  ton  mileage  of  the  rail- 
land,  with  2,000  miles  of  navigable  water-  roads  of  the  country  for  1895,  1900,  1904 
ways,    against    over    43,000    miles    in    the  and  1905  compare  as  follows: 

1895. 

Mileage    180.955 

Cars    1,205,108 

LocomotlveR    . . .  ^ 36,610 

Ton  mileage 88.567,770.801 

Passenger    mili'agc 12.642,202,551 

United  States,  not  including  any  streams  of  From  1904  to  1905  there  was  a  gain  of 
the  seaboard,  has  expended  about  $1,500,-  nearly  14,000,000,000  mile  tons  of  freight, 
000,000  upon  this  work,  while  France,  with  while  for  the  preceding  four  years  the  aver- 
4,000  miles  of  navigable  waters,  or  about  age  annual  increase  was  only  8,000,000,000 
one- tenth  of  what  we  have,  has  expended  mile  tons.  The  figures  for  1906  will  doubt- 
over  $1,000,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  as  less  show  a  still  greater  advance.  The 
much  as  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  growth  of  our  railroads  since  1830,  when  we 
there  has  been  expended  upon  the  harbor  of  had  but  twenty-three  miles  in  the  country,  is 
Liverpool  alone,  $200,000,000.  France  has  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 
spent  upon  the  harbor  of  Havre,  $35,000,- 

000,   and   other  countries   have   kept   pace,   igso ^"S 

realizing  the  importance  of  rivers  and  har-   J||j{ 2.8I0 

bors  not  only  in  the  development  of  business,  1850 !  ^  !!!..*!!.*!!.'!.'.*.*.'.'!!..!!!'.!!!!*.*.'. '.    3o!626 

but  in  the  regulation  of  freight  rates.    Even  i||o ; ; ;             ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;    ^^ 

Mexico  and   South  America  have  in  many    J|gg iSS^^S 

cases  far  exceeded  us  in  the  broadness  with  1905 !.*  i  .*.*!!  i  !.*!!!.*!!!!.*!.'.'!!.'!.*."*.!!*.'.*.  *  2i7.*sr»o 

which  they  have  regarded  river  and  harbor   ^^^" •223,000 

improvements.     We  are  only  beginning  to  •Estimated. 


1000. 

1904. 

1905. 

194,321 

212.348 

217.350 

1,385,253 

1,770.884 

1.798.434 

38.065 

48,658 

49.616 

141,162,109.413 

173,613.762.130 

187.375.621.537 

16.313,284.471 

22,167,124.184 

23.906.420.668 
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volume  of  trade  grows  more  rapidly  than 
population. 

To  extend  our  railroad  facilities  by  the 
building  of  new  mileage,  by  improvement  of 
tracks  and  terminal  facilities,  and  by  the  in- 
crease of  rolling  stock  adequate  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  country  during  the  next 
ten  years,  would  require  as  a  minimum  an 
expenditure  in  that  time  of  from  $4,000,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000,000. 

TAKING  CARE  OF  FUTURE  POPULATIONS. 


RAILROAD   MILEAGE. 


To  a  population  of  about  85,000,000  we 
shall  add  during  the  next  ten  years  20,000,- 

Even  this  statistical  showing  does  not  do  000  or  over,  giving  us  in   191 6  a  total  of 

justice  to  the  subject,  for  the  223,000  miles  about  105,000,000  and  by  1926,  or  twenty 

of   road   which   we   now  have,   against   the  years  hence,  130,000,000.    In  1931,  or  twen- 

twenty-three  miles  of  1830,  includes  only  the  ty-five  years  from  now,  our  population  will 

main  tracks,  and  does  not  take  into  account  be  about  145,000,000.     By  1936,  or  thirty 

sidings  and   double   tracking,  which  in  the  years  hence,   we   will   have   in   the   United 

aggregate    figure    up    about    90,000    miles.  States,  not  counting  our  insular  possessions. 

What  a  story  of  activity  and  the  broadening  about    155,000,000   people,    or   double   our 

of  human  life  is  shown  by  these  figures  of  total  population  of  1900.     Looking  forward 

railroad  development.     During  the  lifetime  forty- four  years  to  the  middle  of  this  century, 

of  many  who  are  still  active  factors  in  busi-  and  the  boys  and  the  younger  men  of  to-day 

ness  affairs,  or  seventy-six  years  ago,  we  had  will  be  active  business  men  of  that  period, 

twenty-three  miles  of  railroads,  to-day  223,-  we  must  count  upon  a  population  of  200,- 

000  miles,  or  including  double  track  and  sid-  000,000.    As  business  grows  so  much  more 

ings,  313,000  miles.  rapidly  than   i>opulation,   as   the  output  of 

The  freight  in  mile  tons  has  grown  from  nearly  all  manufactured  and  agricultural 
39,000,000,000  in  1882  and  79,000,000,000 .  products  increases  at  an  ever-accelerating 
in  1890,  to  187,000,000,000  in  1905*  the  rate,  and  as  modern  machinery  and  inven- 
total  for  the  latter  year  being  more  than  tions  make  possible  the  doubling  and  quad- 
twice  as  great  .as  for  1890.  The  gain  of  rupling  of  man's  working  capacity,  it  is  not 
46,000,000,000  tons  between  1900  and  1905  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  200,000,000 
was  ver\^  much  larger  than  the  total  of  1882,  people  of  1950  should  exceed  in  potentiality 
and  nearly  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  total  of  what  400,000,000  could  accomplish  to-day. 
1890.  Owing  to  the  improvement  in  road-  Have  we  room  for  such  a  population  with- 
bed  and  to  the  larger  and  much  more  power-  out  overcrowding?  Can  we  accommodate 
ful  locomotives  and  cars,  freight  traflSc  has  these  vast  numbers  and  still  find  ample  land 
increased  by  a  much  greater  percentage  than  for  the  farmer  and  natural  resources  suffi- 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  and  loco-  cient  for  the  worker  in  iron  and  steel  and 
motives,  and  likewise  than  the  increase  in  cotton  and  other  industries?  The  briefest 
mileage.  On  most  of  our  roads  we  have  study  on  this  point  will  turn  the  most  con- 
very  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  heavier  loco-  firmed  pessimist  into  an  optimist, 
motives  and  larger  cars,  for  as  these  are  in-  In  area  the  United  States  covers  3,000,- 
creased  in  weight  heavier  rails  and  heavier  000  square  miles,  with  an  average  of  less 
bridges  are  made  necessary.  It  is  really  a  than  twenty-six  persons  to  the  mile.  Settled 
case  of  reconstruction,  and  re-reconstruction  as  densely  as  France,  we  could  accommodate 
and  rebuilding  year  after  year.  Yet  no  road  570,000,000  people;  as  densely  as  Great 
in  a  prosperous  section  seems  to  catch  up  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  would  have  over 
with  its  business.  The  depot  and  the  rolling  i  ,000,000,000  people.  Or  compare  our  capa- 
stock  and  the  roadbed  built  for  the  present  bilities  with  the  density  of  population  in  such 
are  behind  the  times  before  they  are  com-  States  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or  all  New 
pleted.  Gre^t  as  has  been  the  growth  of  England.  In  Pennsylvania  the  average  num- 
traffic  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  must  of  ber  of  people  to  the  square  mile  in  1900  was 
necessity  be  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the  next  140.  At  this  average  for  the  whole  country 
ten,  since  population  is  increasing  and  the  we  should  have  a  population  of  42O,O0O,000> 
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—  and  certainly  Pennsylvania  is  not  over-  carrying  25   per  cent,   to    30   per  cent  ol 

crowded.    Ohio  has  102  people  to  the  square  metallic  iron,  such  as  are  now  largely  usoi 

mile,  and  New  England  an  average  of  go.  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  arc  coreul- 

On  the  basis  of  Ohio's  average  the  United  ercd,  we  have  immense  stores  for  the  fututt 

States  would  have  over  300,000,000,  and  on  Really  the  ore  question  is  of  world-wide  io- 

the  New  England  average  270,000,000  peo-  portance,  for  the  world  will   now  consume, 

pic.     So  great  is  the  extent  of  our  agricul-  approximately,  as  mucli  iron  ore  in  ten  yean 

tural  land  that  with  the  continued  improv6-  as  has  heen  used  from  the  beginning  of  t^ 

ment  in  farming  methods  now  going  on,  with  corded  history  to  the  present   time,  but  the 

the  reclamation  of  our  overflowed  lands,  and  situation  of  the  United  States,  considering  ili 

the  extension  of  irrigation  in  regions  former-  own  supplies  and  its  ability    tQ_  draw  from 

ly  regarded  as  forever  doomed  to  the  cactus  others,  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 

and    sage  brush,    with    the   development   of  try.     We  are  making  nearly  half  of  all  thf 

scientific    forcstrj',    too   long    neglected,    but  iron  produced  on  earth  and  are  certain  for 

still  capable  of  saving  our  timber  reserves  many  years  to  dominate  the  world's  irtm  and 

and  protecting  the  sources  of  our  rivers,  we  steel  trade. 

can  so  build  up  our  farming  interests  as  to  Blessed  with  these  advantages,   how  hivt 

provide  an  ample  food  supply  for  as  great  a  we  utilized  our  opportunities  and   what  ot 

multitude  as  the  future  seems  sure  to  give  us,  tfie  future?     Statistics  tell  the  story  of  what 

With    resources    for    the   creation    of    in-  has  been  accomplished,  and,  judging  the  fu- 

dustries,  the  development  of  mining,  the  ex-  ture  by  the  past,  it  is  possible  without  under- 

tension  of  railroads,  and  the  enlargement  of  taking    to    be    scientifically    correct    in    the 

trade   and   commerce  at  home  and   abroad,  handling  of  exact  figures  to   forecast  som^ 

we  arc  abundantly  blessed.     Nature  has  lav-  thing  of  what   wc   may   reasonably   expect, 

ished  her  riches  upon  this  country  as  upon  based  on  what  has  been  done.     The  produc- 

no  other,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  has  yet  tion  of  pig  iron  has  been  as  follows : 

discovered.  p,g  ,^^  pro<r«o((oB  /■«■  capita, 

CRE.AT  STORES  OF  COAL  AND  IRON.  1880 HI 

Of  coal,  the  foundation  of  the  modern  in-  S; ;; ::;j:::::;:::;::: :::;::::::::::: ■;   |S 

dustrial   system,    our   supplies   are    so    great    li'oii ."  — '.'.'.'..'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.    'WS 

that  we  need  give  ourselves  no  concern   as  •  Sstimaied. 

to  the   future.     Wc  have  356,000  square  , 

mil^   of  coal   a„a   in   >he   United   Sates,  "AKINO  HAL,  THE  wo.u.  s  srocR  OP  BOK. 

against  10,000  square  miles  in  Great  Britain,  In  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we 

1800  square  miles  in  Germany,  and  51,000  have  increased  our  iron  output  from  3,835,- 

square  miles  in  all  Europe,     West  Virginia  000  tons  to  25,000,000  tons,  and  the  only 

and  Kentucky  each  have  50  per  cent,  more  reason  why  this  year's  production  will  not 

coal   territory  than  Great   Britain,  and  by  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  latter  figure  is  tie 

reason  of  thicker  seams  many  times  as  much  absolute  inability  of  our  present  furnace  ca- 

available  coal.  pacity  to  turn  it  out  rapidly  enough  to  meet 

A  number  of  other  States  rank  equally  as  the  demand.     Consumption  is  now  running; 

high  in  coal,  while  of  iron  ore,  upon  which  ahead  of  production,  necessitating  large  im- 

it  has  been  said  "civilization  itself  is  staked,"  portations  of  iron   from  Great  Britain  to 

we  are  probably  as  well  supplied  as  all  Eu-  meet   this  shortage.     The   furnaces   which 

rope.     The  recent   report   to   the   Swedish  arc  now  under  construction  should  within 

Government  that  the  aggregate  known  ore  the  next  twelve  months  enable  us  to  take 

resources  of  the  world  are    10,000,000,000'  care  of  our  own  requirements  and  continue, 

tons  has  been  accepted   in  Europe  without  as  wt  have  been  doing,  a  heavy  exportation 

serious  criticism,  but  the  quantity  credited  of  steel  and  finished  goods.     The  growth  of 

to    this    country    is    probably    75    per  cent,  this  industry  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  com- 

too  small.     In  it  we  arc  counted  as  having  parison  with  i860,  in  which  year  the  United 

but  little  over  1,000,000,000  tons,  whereas  a  States  made  only  821,000  tons  of  pig  iron, 

larger  amount  than  that  has  been  proved  up  At  the  present   time  the  South   is  making 

in  Alabama  alone.    The  Lake  Superior  re-  more  than  four  times  as  much  iron  as  the 

gion  is  credited  by  experts  with  2,000,000,-  United  States  made  in   i860,  and  nearly  as 

000    or    more    tons.      Other    sections    have  much  as  the  entire  country  made  in    i88a 

large  ore  resources,  and  when  low  grade  ores  The  development  oi  the  steel  industry  has  of 
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recent  years  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  centage  of  increase  in  production.     If  the 

iron.     In  1880  we  produced  1,247,000  tons  rate  of  growth  should  continue  to  increase 

of  steel,  in   1890,  4,277,000  tons,  in  1900,  for  ten  years  at  the  same  average  as  since 

10,188,000,  and  in   1905,  20,023,000.  1900,  we  would  in  191 6  have  a  total  output 


Pig  Iron. 


steel. 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1006 
1906 


PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL, 


Connected  closely  with  the  iron  industry 
is  that  of  cbal,  and  in  this  we  have  the  same 
wonderful  story  of  development  repeated. 

Production  of  Coal  Per  Capita, 

Tons. 

1880 1.41 

1890 2.52 

1900 • 3.49 

1905 4.71 

1906 •5.00 

•  Estimated. 

Looking  to  the  future  and  to  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  with  this  accelerating  rate 
of  production  and  consumption  per  capita, 
and  considering  it  on  the  basis  of  the  great 
increase  of  population,  the  future  presents 
figures  almost  startling  in  their  magnitude. 
They  are  not,  however,  more  startling  than 
would  have  been  a  prediction  ten  years  ago 
that  our  iron  output  of  1906  would  be  25,- 
000,000  tons  or  a  prediction  at  that  time  that 
in  this  year  we  would  be  mining  425,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Should  coal  production  per  cap- 
ita continue  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  for 
the  next  sixteen  years  as  it  has  during  the 
last  sixteen,  or  since  1890,  we  would  in  1922 
have  an  output  of  about  1,200,000,000  tons 
a  year,  or  if  the  rate  should  continue  for  ten 
years  as  for  the  last  six  we  would  have  about 
900,000,000  tons  as  our  output  for  1916. 
Since  1890  the  production  of  iron  per  capita 
has  about  doubled,  a  close  estimate  for  1906 
making  the  per  capita  production  this  year 
662  pounds  against  329  pounds  in  1890. 
Continued  at  the  same  rate  for  the  next 
sixteen  years  this  would  give  us  a  produc- 
tion per  capita  in  1922  of  over  1,300  pounds, 
or  with  a  population  at  that  time  of  about 
118,000,000  an  output  then  of  70,000,000 
tons.  It  IS  hardly  conceivable  that  such 
enormous  figures  will  be  reached,  for  with 
increasing  magnitude  and  with  increasing 
cost  by  reason  of  the  enhancement  through- 
out the  world  in  the  value  of  iron  ores  the 
tendency  may  be  to  some  decline  in  the  per- 


of  about  58,000,000  tons,  and  in  1922  large- 
ly over  70,000,000  tons.  We  may  not  reach 
these  figures  within  these  periods,  but,  judg- 
ing by  what  we  have  been  doing  during  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  and  allowing  for  some 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  growth,  it  seems 
reasonably  safe  to  figure  on  an  output  of  at 
least  50,000,000  tons  ten  years  from  now. 
This  means  the  doubling  of  our  entire  iron 
trade,  but  as  we  have  very  nearly  doubled  it 
in  the  last  six  years  it  is  not  unreasonable 
now  to  look  forward  to  its  being  doubled 
again  within  ten  years. 

Pig  Iron. — Tons. 

I860 821,000 

1880 .3.835.000 

1890 9.207.000 

1900 13.789.000 

1905 22.992.000 

1000- • •25.000.000 

•  Estimated. 

Steel. — Tom. 

1880 1,247,000 

1890 4,277,000 

1900 10.188.000 

1905 20,023,000 

Output  of  Coal. 

Short  tons. 

1880 71.000,000 

1800 158,000.000 

1900 270.000,000 

1905 .'192.000,000 

1906 •425,000,000 

•  Estimated. 

OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Turning  from  coal  and  iron  and  steel, 
look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  other  things 
which  help  to  create  America's  prosperity. 
There  is  petroleum,  almost  unknown  in 
i860,  when  the  output  was  only  500,000 
barrels,  and  which  had  increased  to  about 
26,000,000  barrels  in  1880.  Even  as  late  as 
1900  our  production  was  63,600,000  barrels. 
In  1905  it  was  over  134,000,000  barrels, 
a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  five 
years,  and  this  growth  shows  no  indica- 
tion of  any  decline.    Sixteen  3rears  ago  our 
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Portland  cement  business  was,  indeed,  but  of  financial  giants  to  control  important  csp- 

an  infant  industry,  with  an  output  of  335,-  per  mines,  the  vast  fortunes  made  in  legiti- 

OCX)  barrels.     By  igcx)  this  had  advanced  to  mate    mining    development,    as    wel!    as  I9 

8,482,000    barrels,    and    by    1905     it    had  those  who  were  able  to  foresee  the  influoia 

jumped  to  35,200,000  barrels  and  this  year  upon    stocks   of    new    demands    for    copptr. 

will  probably  be  40,000,000.     This  is  the  read    more   like    fairy   tales    than    the  sobw 
facts  connected  with  the  growth  of  a  singk 

■  industry.      The    production     of    petroleum, 

^^^^^^^  copper  and  cement  has  been  as  follows: 


F    PETROLEUM. 


1880 aa.3se.iw 

18110 *5j!ailW! 

IftOO 03.030  JM 

1005 13«.IW«.«0ti 

Prodiiclltn*  nf  Copper, 

1880 Stm 

1890 ltR.«M 

1900 2T».W 

1606 41t,BM 

ProdMcllon  of  Porlland  Oem«nt. 

ISflO ^SSwn 

1900 S.4KS,nM 

190S an,34ii,on>i 

moe •4o,ooo.m 


OUTPUT  OF   PORTLAND    CEMENT. 

most  remarkable  development  of  any  large 
industry  which  we  have  ever  had.  Cement 
came  at  the  most  opportune  time  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  supplant,  iron  and  steel  and 
lumber.  Except  for  its  growth  and  the  aid 
which  it  has  given  to  construction  work,  wc 
would  ere  this  have  had  famine  prices  in 
iron  and  lumber. 

But  to  catalogue  our  resources  as  the 
foundation  of  almost  limitless  industrial  po- 
tentialities would  necessitate  enumerating 
copper,  in  which  we  lead  the  world,  zinc  and 
lead  and  gold  and  silver,  material  for  con- 
crete, granites  and  building  stones  without 
end,  splendid  water  powers  which  are  being 
utilized  in  every  section  for  electrical  use, 
great  rivers  and  inland  seas, —  all  combining 
to  make  such  a  situation  as  can  not  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

Of  more  dramatic  interest  than  is  found 
in  the  development  of  any  other  industry, 
unless  in  iron  and  steel,  is  the  story  of  cop- 
per. In  this  metal  we  lead  the  world. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  expansion  of  the  elec- 
tric industry  in  railroads  and  in  power 
transmission  throughout  all  nations  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  ability  to  supply  the 
world's  copper  requirements.    The  strugf^e 


So  varied  and  extensive  are  the  minenl 
resources  of  our  country  that  a  wonderful 
expansion  in  mining  may  be  anticipatci!- 
Without  any  abatement  of  the  activity  in 
the  baser  minerals  such  as  iron  ore  and  coal, 
there  is  a  far-reaching  development  under 
way  in  gold  and  silver  and  capper  mining. 
The  speculative  side  may  run  too  far  and 
bring  about  many  losses,  but  this  activity 
will  result  In  the  solid  growth  of  the  wMe 
mining  industry  oil  a  much  broader  scale 
than  heretofore.  Its  progress  has  been 
great,  but  will  now  be  far  greater.  The 
value  of  our  mineral  output  has  been: 

Ulneral  PnducU. 

18S0  t3«e.ooo.ooo 

1800 620.000,000 

1900 1,OA4,000.000 

1005 l,28»,OOO.OO0 

10O8 •1,400,000,000 

*  Bitlmatrd. 

OUR   LB.4DERSHIP  IN  COTTON-<atOWmO. 

Equally  as  important  In  its  Influence  upon 
the  industrial  and  financial  interests  of  this 
country  and  Europe  as  coal  and  iron  and 
steel  is  cotton,  of  which  we  hold  a  practi' 
cal  monopoly.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  cotton  supply  is  produced  in  the 
South.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  manufacturing 
industry  second  only  to  iron  and  steel  in  the 
value  of  output.  Our  cotton  crop,  which 
supplies  the  spindles  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent,  and  without  which  starva- 
tion would  face  millions  of  people  and  almost 
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bankrupt  England,  is  an  asset  of  supreme 
importance, —  one  with  which  Europe  for 
seventy-five  years  has  struggled  in  vain  to 
compete,  by  trying  to  raise  cotton  elsewhere. 
Our  cotton  crop,  which  now  annually  ex- 
ceeds in  value  the  total  annual  gold  and 
s*\er  production  of  the  world,  is  the  basis 
of  an  industry  which  has  a  yearly  value  of 
$2,ooo,ooo,cxx),  of  which  about  one-fourth 
is  the  output  of  American  mills.  About  60 
per  cent,  of  our  cotton  is  still  exported  in 
its  raw  state  to  feed  the  spindles  and  looms 
of  Europe.  The  consumption  in  American 
niills  is  shown  as  follows: 

Cotton. 
Consumed  by  Northern  and  Southern  Mills. 


Northern. 
Bales. 

1800 1,799.258 

1000 2.068.300 

1906 2,340,478 


Southern. 

Bales. 

546,897 
1.597.112 
2.374.225 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  OUR  MANUFACTURES. 

The  rapidity  of  our  industrial  growth  is 
shown  in  a  comparison  beginning  with  i860, 
as  follows: 


foreign  commerce,  handled  mainly  in  for- 
eign vessels,  has  kept  fair  pace  with  our  in- 
dustries at  home.  Our  exports  and  im- 
ports have  been: 

Foreign  Imports. 

1880 $668,000,000 

1890 789,000,000 

1900 850,000,000 

1906 1,226,000.000 

Foreign  Exports. 

1880 $836,000,000 

J890 858,000,000 

1900 1.394.000.000 

1906 1,744,000,000 


1880 
1890 
1000 
1906 


1880 
1890 
1900 
1906  1 


FOREIGN    IMPORTS. 


FOREIGN   EXPORTS. 


1860 140,000 

1870 252,000 

1880 254.000 

1890 365,000 

1900 512.000 

1906 


Establishments.  Employees, 


1.311.000 
2.053,000 
2,732.000 
4.712.000 
5,705.000 


Capital. 
$1,050,000,000 
2.118.000,000 
2,790,000,000 
6.525,000,000 
9,813,000,000 
•14,000,000,000 


Products. 

$1,885,000,000 

4,232,000.000 

5,369,000.000 

9.372,000.000 

13.000.000,000 

•17,000.000.000 


•  Estimated. 


1860 
18T0 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1905 


VALUE   OF    MANUFACTURING    PRODUCTS. 


Since  1900  the  increase  in  capital  invest- 
ed and  in  the  value  of  products  has  been 
largely  in  excess  of  the  total  gain  between 
1890  and  1900. 

With  $17,000,000,000  as  the  value  for 
1906,  of  our  manufactured  products,  $7,- 
000,000,000  as  the  value  of  our  agricultural 
output,  and  $1,400,000,000  as  the  total  for 
minerals,  we  have  $25,400,000,000  as  the 
aggregate  of  these  three,  which  totaled  $i5r 
000,000,000  in  1900  and  $12,400,000,000 
in  1890. 

A    RISING    FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

Though  our  merchant  marine  is  the  one 
dead  limb  of  our  tree  of  business  life,  our 


The  most  noticeable  feature  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  of  late  years  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
Busy  as  we  are  at  home,  we  are  gradually 
extending  our  trade  and  gaining  an  experi- 
ence and  a  foothold  in  foreign  markets 
which  bodes  ill  for  our  competitors  should 
the  day  ever  come  when  slack  trade  at  home 
compels  us  to  seriously  struggle  for  world 
markets.  The  relative  value  of  the  exports 
of  agricultural  and  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts has  been: 

Value  of  Exports  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 

Agriculture.  Manirfactures. 

1880 $686,000,000  $103,000,000 

151.000.00) 


1890 630.000.000 

1900 836.000.000 

1906 069.000.000 


434.000.000 
603.000,000 


THE  PEOPLE  S  FINANCIAL  STRENGTH. 

Lest  the  reader  grow  weary  with  a  study 
of  these  figures,  though  only  through  statis- 
tics can  the  facts  which  illuminate  the  past 
and  the  future  of  the  material  interests  of 
this  country  be  portrayed,  this  statistical  re- 
view will  close  with  one  more  table  and 
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that  exhibiting  something  of  the  financial    and  steel  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  wdl  n  d 
advancement  of  the  country,  as  follows:         war.    Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean  izt 

1880.  1800.  1900.  IOOSl 

National  banking  capital $457,553,986  $650,447,235  $680,299,080  S80a,S2a.CS8 

Assets  of  national  banks $2,105,800,000  {3.141.500.000  $5,048,100,000  S7.66S.15&3a 

Savings  bank  deposits $810,106,978  $1,550,000,000  $2,889,547,885  •13.09S.236.1U 

Bank  clearings  for  country $68,845,000,000  $84,682,000,000  $142,501,00<Mm 

Total  deposits  in  all  banks— national. 

State,  private  and  savings  banks 

and  loan  and  trust  companies $2,134,000,000  $4.061,000,000  $7,238,000,000  $11350,000,OW 

Number    of    depositors    in    savings 

banks   2,335.000  4,258,000  6,107.000  7.696.0M 

»  1004. • 

While  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  alike  sharing  in  this  advance  movement,  md 

been  rejoicing  in  their  increasing  prosperity,  if  one  should  give  free  rein  to  his  imagiiir 

with  the  value  of  farm  property  rising  over  tion,  it  would  paint  a  picture  of  increuiic 

$6,5CX),ooo,cxx)  since  1900,  the  city  dwellers,  activity  during  the  next  ten  years  in  whfch 

who  are  in  the  main  the  chief  depositors  in  far  greater  material  progress  would  be  indt- 

savings  banks,  have  likewise  been  sharing  in  cated  than  we  have  had  during  the  last  tOL 

our  material  growth.    The  number  of  depos-  The   world    is   no   longer   producing  more 

itors  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  country  ad-  than  it  can  consume. 

vanced  from  2,335,cxx)  in  1880,  with  total  As   there   is   a   scarcity   in    the    materiil 

deposits  in  savings  banks  of  $819,106,973,  things  which  enter  into  man's  consumptive 

to  7,696,000  depositors  in  1905,  with  total  requirements,  so  there  is  an  increasing  scard- 

deposits  of  $3,093,236,119.     The  assets  of  ty  in  the  supply  of  men  to  do  the  woiU's 

the  national  banks  of  the  country,  the  de-  work.     The  laborer  no  longer  tramps  the 

posits  in  all  banks,  and  the  bank  clearings  streets  searching  for  employment  at  sXxrnt 

of  the  country  all  tell  the  same  story.  tion  wages,  as  a  million  or  more  did  ten 

years   ago.      The    employer    is    everywhere 

AN   ERA  OF  WORLD-WIDE  EXPANSION.  \^^^^  \^  ^^^  j^j,^  J  ^^^  ^  mo^bS 

In  studying  the  progress  of  the  country  ness  offering  to  him  than  he,  can  find  die 
in  agriculture,  in  railroads,  and  in  manufac-  laborers  to  handle.  From  the  smallest  farm 
tures,  and  attempting  to  forecast  something  -all  the  way  through  every  field  of  human 
of  what  is  ahead  of  us  in  the  continued  ex-  employment  in  industrial  affairs  to  the  con- 
pansion  of  these  industries,  it  must  be  borne  struction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  great- 
in  mind  that  not  alone  the  United  States,  but  est  undertaking  of  modem  times,  the  scard- 
the  world,  is  hungr>'  for  iron  and  steel  and  ty  of  laborers  is  the  universal  cry.  Increas- 
copper  and  cotton,  and  all  the  other  great  ing  wages,  on  a  scale  never  seen  before, 
products  which  enter  into  modern  civiliza-  marks  the  closing  months  of  1906. 
tion.  We  have  entered  a  period  of  world-  With  prosperity  on  the  farm,  with  pros- 
wide  expansion  in  industry,  in  commerce,  perity  in  the  factory  and  in  railroad  opera- 
in  the  construction  of  railroads,  steam  and  tions,  with  prosperity  for  the 'mechanic  and 
electric,  and  in  municipal  improvements  the  day  laborer,  there  is  being  developed  out 
such  as  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  could  of  the  changed  conditions  in  the  world's 
scarcely  have  conceived  of  five  or  ten  years  business  affairs  a  more  well-rounded  pros- 
ago.  perity  than  any  of  which  history  gives  us  a 

We  justly  boast  of  the  progress  already  record.  The  progress  of  the  last  quarter  of 
made  by  the  United  States,  but  in  consider-  a  century  is  merely  the  beginning  of  our 
ing  the  future  and  in  attempting  to  measure  real  broad  national  advancement,  and  what 
its  almost  limitless  potentialities  as  compared  we  have  wrought  in  that  period  will  be 
with  the  past  we  must  remember  that  much  doubled,  and  in  many  things,  quadrupled, 
of  Europe  is  almost  as  busy  as  America,  that  during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  A  concep- 
Mexico  and  South  America  and  Canada  are  tion  of  the  possibilities  which  are  ahead  of  us 
running  rivalry  with  us  in  the  expansion  of  should  quicken  the  lifeblood  and  stir  the 
industry,  that  the  Orient,  with  more  than  pulse  of  every  man  whose  horizon  is  broad- 
half  the  worid's  population,  is  opening  up  to  ened  as  he  loob  out  upon  the  world's  mighty 
Western  civilization  and  to  the  uses  of  iron  activities. 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT  AND   CORPORATE 

WEALTH 

BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN. 

\X^  HEN  President  Roosevelt  announced  in  the  personnel  of  that  court  since  the  opin- 
in  a  public  speech  that  it  was  im-  ion  was  rendered  and  another  income-tax 
portant  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  law  might,  and  probably  would,  meet  a  dif- 
deal  with  the  problems  of  giant  fortunes  ferent  fate.  But  the  President  would  go 
and  corporate  wealth  there  were  many  dif-  farther,  because  he  recognizes  the  difference 
ferent  opinions  expressed  by  the  commcnta-  between  the  lawyer,  the  inventor,  the  prof  es- 
ters. The  suggestions  of  an  income  tax  and  sional  man,  and  others,  who  may  earn  by 
an  inheritance  tax,  as  well  as  government  hard  work  $20,000  a  year,  and  the  man  who 
supervision  of  all  large  corporations  engaged  receives  $20,000  as  an  income  from  money 
in  interstate  commerce,  were  startling  -to  which  his  father  or  grandfather  amassed, 
some  people,  while  others  treated  the  mat-  There  could  be  no  discrimination  in  the 
ter  flippantly  and  still  others  alleged  that  the'  taxing  of  incomes.  All  would  be  treated 
President  was  stealing  more  policies  from  equally,  but  by  an  inheritance  tax  the  accu- 
his  political  opponents.  There,  were  asser-  mulated  wealth  could  be  reached  and  the 
tions  that  the  President  wanted  to  create  colossal  fortunes  which  are  augmented  year 
**  talk  "  and  that  he  knew  his  ideas  would  after  year  would  be  compelled  to  contribute 
never  be  crystallized  into  law.  Doubt  was  a  fair  proportion  to  maintain  the  government 
cast  by  critics  upon  his  good  faith  because  which  protects  them.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does 
of  the  alleged  insurmountable  barriers  stand-  not  regard  this  proposition  as  a  tax  on  thrift, 
ing  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  anything  for  it  would  not  affect  the  persons  who  ac- 
upon  the  lines  which  he  suggested.  cumulated  the  wealth,  but  only  those  who 

As  to  the  good  faith  of  the  President,  that  acquired  it  from  others, 
need  not  be  considered.  He  meant  what  he  It  is  well  understood  that  the  President 
said  then  and  so  far  as  he  is  able  he  will  en-  believes  that  fortunes  should  be  taxed  in 
deavor  to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  he  ad-  proportion  to  their  size,  because  the  larger 
vocated.  Where  and  how  he  obtained  these  they  are  the  more  protection  they  need 
ideas  is  of  little  consequence.  He  is  the  and  obtain.  The  state  must  protect  prop- 
only  man  that  could  give  them  life.  They  erty,  because  it  is  responsible  for  property 
have  been  advocated  for  years,  but  have  when  destroyed.  Confiscation  and  de- 
never  been  made  effective,  and  it  is  because  stniction  of  property  is  prohibited  by  the 
they  are  now  urged  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  supreme  law,  and  behind  that  law  is  the 
the  President,  that  they  become  important,  government.  To  sustain  that  government 
No  doubt  the  President  did  desire  to  create  the  wealth  and  property  of  the  country 
"  talk."  He  wants  these  subjects  discussed,  should  be  taxed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes,  in 
debated,  and  considered.  Out  of  it  all  will  proportion  to  the  protection  it  receives, 
come  a  plan  and,  finally,  if  he  can  have  his 
way,,  an  act,  which  will  be  the  law  of  the  licensing  corporations. 

land.*  Methods  of  carrying  these  ideas  into  ef- 

^  feet  have  not  yet  been  formulated  by  the 

WHY  TAX  INHERITANCES?  President.     He   starts  with   a   broad   plan 

Objection  is  made  to  the  idea  of  a  gradu-  which  can  be  narrowed,  or  changed,  as  cir- 

ated  tax  on  incomes  and  large  fortunes  be-  cumstances  demand.     When,  as  Vice-Presi- 

cause   the   Supreme   Court   of   the   United  dent,  he  advocated  in  a  speech  at  Minneapo- 

States  has  declared  such  an  act  unconstitu-  lis  the  control   and   regulation  of   railroad 

tional.     That  decision  was  made  by  a  di-  rates  by  the  government  he  did  not  enun- 

vided    court — five    to    four — and    President  ciate   a   plan   of   procedure   by   which   this 

Roosevelt  undoubtedly  believes  it  ought  to  could  be  accomplished.    That  speech  caused 

be,    and    very    possibly    can    be,    reversed,  as  much  comment  at  the  time  as  his  speech 

There  have  been  several  important  changes  of  April  14    last,  and  few  people  thought 
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then  that  he  would  carry  those  ideas  into 
effect.  Some  of  those  most  vitally  inter- 
ested did  not  expect  that  he  would  ever  be 
President,  and,  up  to  six  months  ago,  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  ideas  of  the  Min- 
neapolis speech  could  be  crystallized  into  Uw. 
Procedure  toward  the  end  is  an  unimportant 
detail.  Within  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
the  President  would  have  the  great  concerns 
doing  an  interstate  commerce  business  con- 
trolled and  regulated,  and  the  great  fortunes 
which  have  been  accumulated  pay  a  just 
tax  to  the  government  which  protects  them. 
Every  time  a  fortune  was  transferred  it 
would  be  reduced,  and  this  would  keep  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth  from  assuming  pro- 
portions which,  the  people  fear,  mean  dan- 
ger to  the  republic. 

In  the  celebrated  speech  under  considera- 
tion the  President  made  a  suggestion  about 
licensing  the  large  corporations  in,  order  to. 
bring  them  under  government  control.  He 
has  also  considered  the  subject  of  national 
incorporation  of  such  concerns  in  order  to 
secure  the  same  result.  He  would  have  the 
power  of  compelling  a  license,  or  an  incor- 
poration, or  whatever  method  might  be 
adopted,  optional  with  the  government.  He 
would  not  compel  the  small  companies  and 
corporations  to  conform  to  a  national  license 
..  si'Stem,  or  a  national  incorporatJonal  act, 
unless  it  was  deemed  necessary.  While  all 
interstate  business  would  be  subject  to  con- 
trol the  government  would  exercise  an  hon- 
est discretion  and  would  not  interfere  ex- 
cept where  it  was  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  weal. 

It  is  the  colossal  fortunes, — the  great 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and  those 
men  united,  or  their  interests  interwoven  by 
investments  and  ownership  in  great  public 
utilities, — that  the  President  believes  to  be  a 
menace  to  our  institutions.  Only  one  power 
can  be  invoked  to  control  the  situation, — the 
power  of  the  national  government.  While 
he  realizes  that  immense-  development  and 
great  good  have  been  accomplished  by  these 
corporations  and  that  many  men  have  been 
benefited  other  than  those  whose  fortunes 
have  been  created  in  their  building,  Mr, 
Roosevelt  also  believes  that  the  power  of 
these  colossal  fortunes,  closely  allied,  must 


now  become  subject  to  the  greater  and  anli 
power  which  am  curb  them, — the  goitre 
ment  of  the  United  States. 


THE  TARIFF  AS  A  FORTUNE    Bi;iLDEIt. 

It  has  been  su^ested  to  the  President  tkn  I 
the  corporations  and  the  colossal  fortune  ' 
have  been  created  behind  the  u-alls  of  a  bgb 
protective  tarifE.  While  he  is  in  favor  otth? 
revision  of  the  tariff,  the  President  does  not 
believe  that  all  or  indeed  most  accumulatioiu 
of  wealth  can  be  attributed  to  protecDon. 
No  one  will  contend  that  the  fortunes  ui 
the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astois,  the  Rockefeller, 
Harriman,  Hill,  Gould,  the  great  New  Vofi 
banker,  J,  Pierpont  Morjran,  and  a  doKH 
others  of  the  same  kind,  were  made  bf 
.reason  of  the  tarifF,  though  IMorgan,  n>  soot 
extent,  is  benefited  through  certain  invst- 
ments  in  protected  industries.  The  fortunn 
of  Carnegie,  Frick,  and  the  Havemeyen 
were  undoubtedly  due  to  protection,  thou^ 
men  of  th(;ir  calibre  and  money-making  in- 
stincts would  no  doubt  have  become  wealihT, 
tariff  or  no  Iviff-.  But  the  majority  of  the 
closely  allied  fortunes  which  the  President 
had  in  mind  when  he  delivered  his  bmoitf 
speech  have  been  inheritances  of  former  K- 
cumulations,  multiplied  by  various  devicei 
and  by  the  formation  of  corporations  of  tudi 
magnitude  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  average  man.  Presidenl 
Roosevelt  would  so  regulate  such  corpora- 
tions as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  Schwab 
and  a  hundred  other  men  to  create  for  them-  . 
selves  almost  unlimited  wealth  by  ovcropi- 
talization.  He  knows  that  nothing  but  a  tax 
on  inheritances  and  a  graduated  income  tax 
can  reach  these  men  now,  but  he  believes 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  organization  of  similar 
corporations  in  the  future. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  will  of  course  move 
only  along  lawful  and  orderly  lines.  He 
knows  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
save  by  the  law  upheld  by  the  courts.  Rash 
and  ill-considered  measures  will  not  avail. 
Nor  will  he  refuse  to  take  a  part  of  whit 
he  asks  if  he  cannot  get  all.  While  he  vHll 
not  be  content  with  a  partial  victory,  he  will 
be  gratified  with  a  moiety  where  the  whole 
is  impossible. 


iBBbndd  tor   the  MIddcboU   Senate   Cti 
Company,  New  York.) 


Fhotograph  b;  tbe  Ini lee  &  Deck 


AMERICAN    HISTORY    AND    MURAL  PAINTING. 

BY  EDWARD  HALE  BRUSH. 


(~)  NE  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  stimu- 
late patriotism  and  a  love  of  the  na- 
tional annals  is  to  appeal  to  the  eye  through 
painting  or  sculpture  having  historic  themes. 
Mural  decorations  lend  themselves  especial- 
ly well  to  such  a  purpose.  Formerly  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  was  about  the  only 
place  in  this  country  where  such  works  of  an 
historical  character  could  be  seen.  But  the 
idea  of  creating  interest  in  the  story  of  the 
nation  through  adornments  of  public  build- 
ings commemorative  of  historic  incidents  or 
characters  has  recently  won  much  popularity 
in  America,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
such  decorations  executed  in  the  past  few 
years  for  capitols,  court-houses,  libraries,  his- 
torical buildings,  hotels,  and  even  banlcs  and 
similar  business  structures.  And  not^  the 
movement  has  reached  a  point  where  it  seems 
that  the  public  schools  of  the  higher  grades 
are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  more  than  local  interest  attaches 
to  the  decoration  of  the  Morris  High  School, 
New  York,  and  the  Dc  Witt  Clinton  High 
School,  in  the  same  city,  with  historical 
mural  paintings.  Those  of  the  Dc  Witt 
Clinton  High  School  are  by  Charles  Y. 
Turner,  and  illustrate  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1825,  a  foremost  event  in  the 
career  of  the  statesman  for  whom  the  school 
is  named.  Students  found  the  paintings  in 
place  on  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  on  the 


opening  of  school  in  September  last.  These 
are  the  first  decorations  of  the  kind  to  be 
placed  in  a.  New  York  school.'  Not  long 
after  Mr.  Turner  had  begun  work  on  them, 
however,  the  New  York  Municipal  Art 
Society  determined  upon  e.  competition  for 
the  ornamentation  of  another  school,  the 
Morris  High  School,  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  Then  came  the  action  of  school 
authorities  in  Chicago,  proposing  mural  dec- 
orations for  several  high  schools  in  the  me- , 
tropolis  of  the  West.  The  Municipal  Art 
Society  of  New  York  chose  the  Morris  High 
School  for  the  paintings  it  proposed  to  give 
to  the  city  of  New  York  because  this  school 
occupies  an  historic  site,  and  is  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  most  noted  characters 
in  the  annals  of  the  State  and  nation, 
Gouvcrneur  Morris. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  society  consisted 
of  a  first  prize  of  $3,000,  carrying  with  it 
the  commission  for  the  execution  of  the  dec- 
orations, a  second  pri^e  of  $200,  a  third  of 
$100,  and  tivo  honorable  mentions  at  $50 
each.  About  twenty-five  artists  entered  the 
competition,  and  the  studies  for  the  decora- 
tions which  they  submitted  were  exhibited 
at  the  National  Arts  Club  in  May  last.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  by  the  jury  to  Ed- 
win WiUard  Deming,  of  New  York,  on  the 
merit  of  the  sketches  he  painted  for  tie  com- 
petition, and  his  work  in  the  portrayal  of 
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American  subjects  n'as  recognized  as  fitting 
him  especiall)'  for  the  task  of  executing  these 
paintings. 

NEW    AMSTERDAM    AND    THE    INDIANS. 

The  subject  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  for  one  of  the  decorations  was  Gouv- 
emeur  Morris  addressing  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  old  State 
House  in  Philadelphia,  with  Washington  in 
the  chair,  and  among  other  statesmen  por- 
trayed in  addition  to  Washington  and  Mor- 
ris are  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Franklin. 
The  other  decoration  of  the  Morris  High 
School  commemorates  a  scene  enacted  near 
its  site  in  the  year  1642.  The  director  of 
the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  at  that  time 
was  Willem  Kieft,  a  choleric  administrator 
who  was  not  overwisc  in  his  Indian  policy. 
There  had  been  trouble  with  the  Weckquais- 
geek  Indians,  who  occupied  lands  lying  north 
of  the  present  Borough  of  Manhattan  be- 
tween two  rivulets  called  Sint  Sincks  and 
Annonck.    They  were  related  to  the  Mohi- 


cans and  also  to  the  Manhattans,  and  like 
them  came  of  Algonquin  stock.  They  paid 
tribute,  like  the  other  tribes  of  the  vicinity 
at  that  time,  to  the  Iroquois.  Kieft  sent  an 
expedition  against  the  Weckquaisgeeks,  but 
was  unable  to  find  the  warriors.  However, 
the  latter,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  hostile 
demonstrations  of  the  Dutch,  be^an  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  A  treaty  was  concluded  by 
Cornells  Van  Ticnhoven  in  the  spring  of 
1642,  ai  the  house  of  a  Dutch  settler  named 
Johannes  Bronk.  He  resided  on  the  river  to 
which  he  gave  his  name,  and  which  long 
afterward  furnished  a  name  for  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Deming's  painting  shows 
the  interior  of  this  old  Dutch  residence,  and 
the  Indian  portrayed  as  addressing  the  as- 
semblage is  Mongockonone,  sachem  of  the 
Weckqua  isgeeks. 

Wisconsin's  first  white  visitor. 
Mr.    Deming's    familiarity    with    Indian 
character  and  customs,  gained  from  long  resi- 
dence among  them,  enables  him  to  interpret 
their  postures,  habits,  and  emotions  with  ex- 


GOUVZBNIUR  IIDBUS  ADDIESSING  THB  CONVENTION    WHICH   FK 
UHITED  STATES. 
(Dtcontlon  bj  Eldwln  WUltrd  Dening  for  tli«  Unniii  lllsh  Bcbool, 


kMED  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THB 
M«w  York  Cltf.   rhotogrtpb  by  De  W. 
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ceptional  success.  One  of  his  historical  dec- 
orations was  executed  for  the  new  building 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Societj-  and 
represents  the  coming  of  Jean  Nicolet,  the 
Frenchman  who  explored  what  is  now  Wis- 
consin, in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
a  trader,  living  in  Quebec,  dealt  with  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
made  his  way  as  far  west  as  the  Green  Bay 
of  Lake  Michigan.  According  to  Father 
Vimont,  who  wrote  in  16411,  the  date  of  his 
visit  was  about  16J4.  Nicolet  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  what 
is  now  Wisconsin.  He  is  also  believed  by 
Bancroft  to  be  the  first  European  who  saw 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  His  stories  on  his  return 
to  Quebec  that  be  had  been  on  a  river  which 
would  have  taken  him  to  the  sea  had  he 
kept  on  three  days  longer  led  the  Jesuits  to 
believe  themselves  on  the  eve  of  the  discovery 
of  the  long-sought  outlet  to  India.  He  car- 
ried with  him  a  gorgeous  damask  robe  in  ex- 
pectation of  landing  on  an  Oriental  coast 
and  meeting  Chinese,  and  this  he  wore  when 
he  first  set  foot  on  Wisconsin  soil. 

INCroENTS  IN   THE   HISTORY  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  burning  of  the  ship  Peggy  Stuart,  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  Oaober  19,  1774,  was  an 


incident  in  the  colonial  history  of  Maryland 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  famous 
Boston  Tea  Party.  It  was  taken  as  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  mural  paintings  for 
the  Court  House  at  Baltimore,  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner.  Different  scenes  in  con- 
nection with  the  burning  of  the  ship  are 
represented.  The  accompanying  engraving 
shows  the  center  panel. 

The  historj'  of  Maryland  and  of  the  na- 
tion is  further  illustrated  in  the  same  build- 
ing by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blashficld's  decora- 
tions representing  Washington  resigning  his 
commission  as  head  of  the  patriot  army,  and 
Lord  Baltimore,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
in  colonial  history  with  religious  toleration, 
commending  his  people  to  Wisdom,  Mercy 
and  Justice,  these  qualities  being  typified  in 
the  painting  by  allegorical  figures. 


Mr.  Blashfield  has  also  done  very  notable 
Hork  for  two  Western  State  capitols  recent- 
ly adorned  with  mural  paintings  illustrative 
of  native  subjects.  TTiesc  are  the  capitots  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  His  decorations  for 
these  structures  typify  in  a  poetic  and  pic- 
turesque manner  die  westward  march  of  em- 
pire and  civilization.    For  the  lotn  c^ntol 
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"the  burning  of  the  ship  'peccy  stuaki.'" 
(Decoration  la  Baltimore  Coart  Udube  b;  Clurlea  Y.  Tunier.) 


Mr.  Frank  D.  Millet,  who  superintended 
the  mural  decoration  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair,  and  did  the  doors  for  the  Transporta- 
tion Building,  which  were  so  much  admired, 
has  painted  a  work  commemorating  an  in- 
cident of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
great  Northwest,  the  "  Treaty  of  the 
Traverse  des  Sioux."  This  treaty  was 
signed  after  negotiations  extending  over 
several  weeks.  TTie  artist  has  pictured  the 
scene  with  the  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
ment standing  on  a  platform  and  behind  a 
table  on  which  the  treaty  was  spread.  With 
ithem  on  the  platform  is  a  chief  who  is  about 
to  attach  his  signature  to  the  treaty. 

A  mural  painting  may  portray  history, 
representing  actual  scenes  as  they  really  oc- 
curred, or  it  may  suggest  or  typify  historic 
facts  in  a  fanciful  manner,  thereby  combin- 
ing the  real  and  the  imaginary  or  allegorical 
in  poetic  fashion  and  for  artistic  effect.  Of 
the  latter  character   are  Mr.   Blashfield's 


paintings  for  the  Iowa  capitol,  symbolizing 
the  progress  of  civilization  westward  across 
the  mountains  and  prairies,  and  his  decora- 
tion for  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Minneso- 
ta capitol  entitled  "The  Discoverers  and 
Civilizers  Led  to  the  Source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." In  the  work  entitled  "  Westward  " 
pioneers  are  shown  traveling  toward  the 
West  with  a  caravan  drawn  by  oxen.  The 
stalwart  men  striding  beside  the  "  prairie 
schooner  "  are  types  of  the  rugged  characters 
who  built  tip  the  now  prosperous  West.  The 
spirits  of  Enlightenment  lead  the  oxen,  two 
other  spirits  scatter  the  seeds  of  civilization, 
and  In  the  rear  are  spirits  symbolizing  other 
phases  of  progress.  The  painting  by  Mr. 
Blashfield  for  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
Minnesota  capitol  is  a  lunette,  and  in  the 
center  is  seen  seated  beneath  a  cluster  of  pine 
trees  the  Indians'  Great  Spirit,  or  Manitou. 
An  urn,  symbolic  of  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  at  his  side,  and  rising  ft<»n  the  q>nqr 
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of  the  waters  rushin};  from  it  are  an  Indian 
youth  and  maiden.  At  one  side  are  French 
and  English  discoverers  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
Enterprise,  and  on  the  other  types  of  colon- 
ists, a  priest,  and  animals  native  to  the  region. 

FAMOUS    SCENES    IN     NEW    ENGLAND'S    HIS- 


The  recent  alteration  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  House,  at  Boston,  afforded  opportunity 
for  providing  it  with  some  historical  mural 
decorations  by  Robert  Reid,  Edward  Sim- 
mons, and  H.  O.  Walker.  Mr.  Walker 
chose  for  his  subject  "  The  PilRrims  Sight- 
ing Land."  Mr.  Reid  illustrated  "  Paul 
Revere's  Ride  "  and  "  The  Boston  Tea  Par- 
ty "  and  "James  Otis  Arguinj;  Against  the 
Writs  of  Assistance."  Mr.  Simmons  por- 
trayed "  The  Battle  of  Concord  "  and  the 
"  Deposition  of  the  Battle  Flaj^s  in  the  State 
House  After  the  Civil  War,"  thus  bringing 
the  record  of  leading  events  in  the  story  of 
New  England  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date. 


COMMEMORATIN 


,  ACHIE^'EMBKTS, 


The  discover)'  in  a  cemeterj-  in  Paris  hf 
General  Horace  Porter  of  the  hoily  of  Jolin 
Paul  Jones  and  its  removal  to  this  countlT 
on  a  U'arship  and  burial  with  the  honors  (rf 
war  at  Annapolis  have  aroused  exceptiotul 
interest  in  the  career  of  this  naval  hero. 
Winston  Churchill's  use  of  his  character  in 
"  Richard  Carvel,"  and  the  subsequent 
dramatization  of  the  story,  as  also  the  life 
of  the  hero  by  Bucll,  helped  to*prepare  the 
way  for  this  interest.  When  the  architects 
of  the  new  armory  for  the  Second  Naval 
Battalion.  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  Yorit, 
were  set  the  task  of  providing  for  it  suitable 
mural  decoration,  they  m<«t  appropriately 
chose  a  battle  fought  by  the  "  Father  of  the 
Navy  "  as  one  of  the  subjects.  This  was 
the  contest  between  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
and  Serapis.  The  decoration,  which  is  by 
R.  T,  Willis,  has  proved  a  most  effective  one. 
Another  mural  painting  for  the  same  armory 
by  Mr.  Willis  portrays  the  remarkable  es- 


"  WESTWARD." 

(DecoradoD  by  Edwin  H.  BLasbQetd  tor  tli«  lows  Stale  Capitol.  Pbolo|raph  hj  tlie  liulee  &  Deck  Compwiy, 
Hew  Tork.) 
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(PalDtlUK  *•?  Frank  D,  MEtkt  tor  tbe  Iowa  Capitol.) 


cape  of  the  <Goni<//(f/r'on  under  Captain  Isaac 
Hull  in  the  War  of  i8i2.  This  was  the 
incident  in  which  the  kedging  feat  figured, 
and  in  which  Hull's  skill  and  cleverness  as  a 
sailor  resulted  in  the  outwitting  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Interest  in  the  Constitution  has  been 
revived  by  the  Congressional  appropriation 
to  preserve  her  hulk,  the  discussion  in  the 
press  preceding  this  action,  and  the  su^estion 
that  the  new  $10,000,000  battleship  receive 
the  name  of  Hull's  famous  frigate. 


The  new  and  costly  capitol  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Harrisburg,  which  was 
dedicated  in  October,  will,  when  the  works 
now  in  the  making  are  finished,  be  perhaps 
the  most  notable  for  its  splendid  examples 
of  mural  art  of  all  the  buildings  in  this 
country  so  embellished.  It  will  abound  in 
decorations  by  mural  painten  and  workers  in 
mosaic  and  stained  glass  picturing  the  story 
of  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  the 
commonwealth,  its  institutions,  industries, 
snd  civilization.  It  may  require  some  years 
for  their  completion,  but  when  they  are  all 
in  place  the  works  of  decorative  art,  includ- 
ing the  sculpture,  much  of  which  has  also 
an  historical  modvc,  will  make  a  most  im- 


pressive and  instructive  spectacle,  and  will 
be  a  great  object  lesson  in  the  value  of 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  and 
the  commonwealths  composing  it.  The  most 
important  of  the  commissions  for  mural  dec- 
orations were  awarded  to  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
John  W.  Alexander,  Violet  Oakley,  and  W. 
B.  Van  Ingen.  Abbey  is  now  engaged  on 
paintings  for  the  dome  illustrating  the  tri- 
umph in  this  historic  State  of  Religion,  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  Art,  and  of  the  indus- 
tries of  coal  mining,  shipbuilding,  oil  produc- 
tion, and  steel  making.  He  is  also  doing 
other  work  for  this  capitol,  but  it  has  alle- 
gorical rather  than  historical  themes.  Mr. 
Alexander's  paintings  will  show  how  the 
face  of  the  country  has  changed  since  the 
first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  how  the  re- 
pon  looked  long  ago,  and  how  it  looks  to- 
day, with  its  splendid  scenery,  and  marvelous 
industrial  and  commercial  activities. 

Among  the  decorations  by  Mr.  Van  Ingen 
are  paintings  commemorating  the  religious 
sects  which  were  prominent  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  State,  and  stained  glass  windows 
representing  various  phases  of  industrial,  ed- 
ucational, and  moral  progress.  Miss  Oakley 
is  at  work  on  paintinp  for  the  Governor's 
reception  room  typifying  "  The  Spiritual 
Foundation  of  the  State."     She  starts  her 
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story  with  William  Tyndale  and  liis  transia-  educational   possibilities. 

tion  of  the  Bible  into  English  in   1525,  and 

continues  it  ihrounh  scenes  representing  ihe  Designers  of  public  buildings  miglit,  mart 
rise  of  the  Puritan  movement  and  closing  often  than  thev  do,  pave  tb<-  way  for  tJ« 
«-iih  events  in  the  life  of  William  Petm.  ciirichn.eiit  i.t 'such  strucUires  «itli  tiiiifil 
Miss  Oakley  is  the  first  American  iioman  to  ilecoratiuns  were  they  to  make  provision  for 
be  entrusted  with  work  of  so  important  a  the  ornamentation  in  their  plans,  leaving  the 
character  in  the  decoration  of  a  public  build-  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  to  the 
ing  in  the  United  States,  She  visited  various  opportunities  of  the  future.  It  is  along  this 
European  cities  in  the  effort  to  make  her  line  that  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  supcrintcnd'nt 
paintings  truthful  to  history.  of  school  buildings  of  the  New  York  educa- 

t  i  o  n  department,  and 
those  in  association  with 
him,  have  Seen  working 
for  some  years.  They 
have  anticipated  the  de- 
mands of  the  future  and, 
though  the  Dc  Witt 
Clinton  High  School  and 
.Morris  High  School  are 
the  only  ones  in  Greater 
New  York  which  at 
present  possess  mural 
paintings,  the  interiors 
of  many  of  the  new- 
schools  have  been  so  de- 
signed that  their  orna- 
mentation in  this  u-ay 
will   be   easy   whene^'er 


the 


■  for  i 


tRAL  DKORATION. 


Whether  the  municipal- 
ity itself  will  assunne  the 
expense  of  such  adorn- 
ments or  leave  it  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the 
activities  of   art  or  pa- 
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1  Wtllnrd  Dftnlng  (or  the  Morris  High  School,  N«w  Vorlt  City,   rbotograph  bj  De  IV. 


triotic  societies  remains  to  be  seen.  One  idea 
that  has  been  entertained  in  this  connection 
is  to  the  effect  that  alumni  associations  and 
class  organizations  may  as  time  goes  on  see 
the  propriety  of  ornamenting  in  some  such 
manner  buildings  enshrined  in  the  affections 
of  members  by  the  association  of  school  days. 
What  more  appropriate  memorials  could  they 
leave? 

One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
shows  a  school  interior  so  planned  as  to  af- 
ford opportunities  for  decorations  by  means 
of  lunettes,  panels,  etc.,  whenever  some  gen- 
erous class  or  rich  alumnus  or  a  Carnegie 
or  a  Rockefeller  provide  the  funds.  An- 
other illustration  shows  the  auditorium  of 
the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  with 
the  paintings  by  Mr.  Turner  on  either  side 
of  the  platform.     It  will  be  seen,  too,  that 


the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  room  contain 
spaces  for  q^er  mural  decorations  should 
such  be  provided  in  the  future. 

The  facts  recited  suggest  that  the  mural 
artists  of  the  country  arc  seizing  with  avidity 
the  opportunities  presented  in  the  portrayal 
of  historical  subjects.  The  number  of  the 
artists  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  mural 
work  of  this  character  is  increasing.  The 
annals  of  the  land  abound  in  themes  whose 
picturesque  and  artistic  possibilities  must  ap- 
peal strongly  to  a  worker  in  this  field.  The 
painter  who  undertakes  the  portrayal  of  such 
subjects  may  at  least  have  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  knowing  that  his  works 
are  sure  to  be  seen  by  the  people  and  may 
thus  exert  upon  generations  to  come  an  in- 
fluence for  good  citizenship  and  enlightened 
patriotism. 


U.  CAMtLLE  SAINT-SAENS. 


EMINENT  FOREIGN   COMPOSERS  AS  GUESTS  OF 
AMERICA. 

BY  LAWRENCE  GILMAN. 


^^OW  that  the  "  prima  donna  "  conductor 
is  coming  to  occupy  a  somewhat  less 
prominent  place  than  heretofore  in  our  musi- 
cal activities,  we  must  needs  be  threatened,  it 
would  appear,  by  an  increasing  influx  of  the 
prima  donna  composer, —  the  composer,  that 
is  to  say,  exploited  in  concert  room  and  opera 
house,  in  his  material  person,  as  a  "  feature." 
In  die  older  and, —  may  one  say?  —  soberer 
days  of  music  in  this  country  it  was  consid- 
ered an  event  of  transcendent  moment  when 
our  concert  rooms  were  visited  by  such  men 


of  mark  as  Dvo^  and  Tchaikowaki.  But 
we  have  of  late  grown  accuttomed  to  sudi  o^ 
casions.  Within  the  last  few  yean  we  have 
entertained,  without  canq>icuous  exdtement, 
three  illustrious  living  representatives  of 
creative  musical  art  in  Germai?,  Fnuice,  and 
England,  in  the  penoni,  respectively,  of 
Messrs.  Richard  Strauss,  Vincent  d'lndy,  ind 
Sir  Edward  Elgar;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
present  season  of  music  we  shall  be  Me  to 
number  among  our  eminent  nmncil  guott 
during  this  still-young  centui;  the  fcUow^ 
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inc  composers:  Pi'etro  IVlascagni,  Richard 
Strauss,     S.     Coleridge -Taylor,     Engelbert 

Himipcrdintk,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Sir  Edward 
Klj;ar,  Ruj;niero  Leoncavallo,  Camille  Saint- 
Saeiis.  Oiacomo  Puccini,  Alexander  Scria- 
binc,  Reynaldo  Hahn,  and  Ignace  Paderew- 
ski.  Witli  the  exception  of  Grieg,  Gold- 
mark.  Rimski-Korsakov,  and  Debussy,  this 
pretty  nearly  exhausts  the  list  of  living  Euro- 
pean composers  o  f 
distinction.  It  is  an 
amusing  enterprise, 
at  its  worst,  this  (for 
\i  s)  newly  discov- 
ered game  of  exploit- 
ing the  tangible  per- 
sonalities of  the  men 
whose  music  we  hear 

glibly  discuss  year  in 
and  year  out.  It  is 
not  always  a  happy 
experience  for  the 
composer  himself, — 
.IS  witness  the  de- 
pressing experienceof 
M.  d'Indy  last  win- 
ter, and  of  Signor 
M.iscagni  three  years 
ago;  but  it  is  a  di- 
verting and  educa- 
tive   sport     for    the 

During  the  pres- 
ent musical  season, — 
one  of  extraordinary 
activity  and  interest, 
—  we  have  been  and 
shall    be    invited    to 

meet  and  observe  in  the  flesh,  three  music- 
makers  of  international  eminence,  and  a 
fourth  of  much  distinction  in  his  own 
land.  The  three  better  known  ones  are 
M.  Camille  Saint-Saens, —  who,  though  he 
is  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  an  in- 
veterate traveler,  visits  America  for  the 
first  time;  Signer  Giacomo  Puccini,  the 
composer  of  "  La  Boheme,"  "  Tosca,"  and 
■'  iVIailame  Butterfly,"  who  also  visits  us  for 
the  first  time;  and  Puccini's  compatriot  and 
rival,  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo, —  who,  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  is  exhibiting  amongst  us 
a  translation  into  concert  form  of  that  most 
popularly  successful  of  contemporary  lyric 
tragedies,  "  I  Pagliacci."  The  fourth  visitor 
of  importance  is  the  young  Slav,  Alexander 
Scriabine,  who  is  an  ascending  star  in  the 
somewhat  murky  firmament  of  Russian 
music. 


THE  DEAN  OF  THE   FRENCH    SCHOOL. 

Of  these  variously  admirable  music  makers 
RL  Saint-Sacns  is  by  all  odds  the  most  illus- 
trious and  the  richest  in  artistic  achievement. 
For  forty  years  he  has  been  a  commanding 
figure  in  French  music,  and  he  is  to-day  one 
of  the  three  most  celebrated  living  composers. 
His  is  a  brilliant,  an  engaging,  a  somewhat 
fantastic  personality.  His  gifts  arc  manifold. 
He  is  by  no  means 
the  mere  musician, 
the  tone-poet  exclu- 
sively and  jealously 
preoccupied  with  his 
art.  He  is  a  famous 
organist ;  as  a  pianist 
he  is  a  virtuoso  who 
has  caught,  in  his 
time,  the  ear  of  Eu-  . 
rope;  he  is  an  adroit 
and  charming  writer, 

acumen;    a   play- 
wright, something  of 


maker  of  verse,  an 
archaeologist  and 
mathemaTician.  O  f 
his  personal  charac- 
teristics one  who 
knows  and  appreci- 
ates him  gives  this 
vivid  and  intimate 
portrait : 

Of  less  than  average 
height,  he  is  thin,  nerv- 
ous, with  large  and 
exposed  forehead.    Hh 


I   habit- 


ually short  e 
it  was  thicker.  His  eyes  are  almost  level  with  his 
face.  His  eaglc-heak  would  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  once 
exclaimed :  "  Give  me  a  man  witit  plenty  of 
nose."  Irritable,  whimsical,  paradoxical,  in- 
dulging himself  in  sudden  changes  of  opinion, 
he  is  faithful  toward  friends,  appreciative,  as  a 
rule,  of  (he  merits  of  rivals,  kindly  disposed  ' 
toward  young  composers,  and  zealous  in  prac- 
tical assistance.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  the 
world  and  shines  in  conversation ;  he  is  fond 
of  society,  hut  without  any  illusions  concerning 
it :  he  is  at  ease  and  on  equal  terms  with  lead- 
ers in  an,  literature,  politics. 

All  in  all.  an  astonishing  and  effective 
personality,  a  man  whose  many  and  piquantly 
varied  gifts  supply  the  key  to  an  understand- 
ing of  his  musical  temperament, 

Saint-Saens  has  composed  in  practically 
all  the  fields  of  musical  endeavor.  The 
world  knows  him  as  an  industrious  maker  of 
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genius.  An  English  writer  of  daceninM 
has  prophesied  that  "just  as  we  remember 
in  these  days  Beau  Brummell  or  Gcoi^  IV^ 
as  exquisites  of  their  time,  so  Saint-SieiB 
may  hand  down  a  reputation  of  the  nmc 
kind."  But  one  must  be  somewhxt  man 
than  an  exquisite  in  one's  art  to  measure  19 
to  the  level  of  great  n 


operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  symphonic 
poems,  concertos,  and  much  chamber  music. 
In  this  country  he  is  best  known  by  his  opera 
."  Samson  et  Delila,"  —  familiar  here  only  as 
an  oratorio;  by  his  symphonic  poems  {"Rouet 
d'Omphale,"  "  Phaeton,"  "  Danse  Maca- 
bre," "  La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule  ")  ;  the  piano 
concertos  in  C  minor  and  G  minor,  the  B 
minor  violin  concerto,  the  'cello  concerto  in 
A  minor. 

As  to  the  essential  quality  of  his  art,  con- 
temporary critics  arc  in  fairly  general  agree- 
ment. Berlioz,  forty  years  ago,  called  him 
"  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  epoch," 
—  an  estimate  with  which  modern  criticism 
is  inclined  to  disagree.  To-day  we  are  dis- 
posed rather  to  find  more  just  the  observa- 
tion of  Gounod,  meant  as  praise,  but  more 
truly  reckoned  as  rebuke:  "  Saint-Saens  will 
write  at  will  a  work  a  la  Rossini,  a  la  Verdi, 
a  la  Schumann,  a  la  Wagner,"  —  and,  he 
might  have  added,  a  la  Bach,  Mozart,  Liszt, 
or  any  other  composer,  ancient  or  modem. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  the  fatal  gift  of  as- 
similation. He  is  a  master-eclectic.  His 
musicianship,  his  fastidious  craftsmanship, 
his  wide  and  precise  learning,  are  indisputa- 
ble. But  his  art  is  essentially  empty,  and, 
for  all  its  externa!  polish  and  brilliancy,  bar- 
ren of  individual  substance.  It  is  a  trite  and 
sadly  abused  distinction,  but  it  is  simplest  to 
say  of  him  that  he  has  more  talent  than 


MODERN  ITALIAN  MUSIC 

A  personality  of  wholly  different  aUtbre  b 
Giacomo  Puccini,  head  of  the  modeni  Inlin 
school  of  opera,  composer  of  "  La  Bohcmr  ' 
and  "Tosca,"  and  of  "Aladame  Butierfli," 
the  music  drama  based  upon  the  Japuir^ 
tragedy  of  Messrs.  Bclasco  and  Long,  which 
had  its  first  American  production  this  <«- 
son.  The  composer,  it  is  .announced,  will 
witness  the  performance  of  the  worlt  in  Ital- 
ian at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  by  Mr, 
Conried's  company.  Puccini  is  known  to  the 
opera-going  public  of  America  as  the  mw: 
musicianly  and  gifted  of  the  nrw-Itidian 
school.  He  has  achieved  not  merely  a  popu- 
lar but  an  artistic  success  by  his  tww  btsi- 
known  scores,  "Bohcme"  and  "Tosca";  wiJ 
he  outdistances  his  most  conspicuous  rivals, 
Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo,  not  only  in  hi) 
accomplishments,  but  in  the  finer  quality  of 
his  thought  and  his  sincere  attitude  toward 
the  art  of  music  Bom  at  Lucca,  in  1858,  in 
a  family  remarkable  for  frs  musical  traditions 
(his  great-great  grandfather,  his  great  gfWai- 
father,  his  grandfather,  and  his  father  woe 
all  composers  of  note),  he  began  ear^  ix 
study  of  what  he  might  have  called  his  anco- 
tral  art.  A  pension  from  the  Queen  of  Italy 
enabled  liim  to  obtain  a  year's  study  at  the 
Milan  Ci^nservatory,  Later,  .he  studied  with 
Ponchielli,  composer  of  "  La  Giaconda,"  and 
at  the  lattcr's  suggestion  composed  an  opera, 
"  La  Villi,"  which  he  entered,  unsuccessful- 
ly, for  the  famous  Sonzogno  prize.  In  1886 
this  opera  was  produced  at  Milan,  was  suc- 
cessfully received,  and  a  year  later  was  done 
at  the  Scala.  His  next  opera,  "  Edgar,"  was 
produced  in  1889  at  the  Scala,  but  failed  dis- 
couragingly.  His  "  Manon."  given  at  Turin 
in  1893,  succeeded;  it  was  followed  in  1896 
(likewise  at  Turin)  by  "  La  Bohcme,"  and 
in  1900  by  "  Tosca,"  at  the  Costanzi,  Rome. 
His  latest  opera,  '"Madame  Butterfly,"  was 
produced  at  the  Scala,  .Milan,  in  1904,  and 
in  the  following  year  in  London, —  where, 
with  the  idolized  Caruso,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Scotti  and  Miss  Destinn  in  the  cast,  it 
achieved  an  immediate  and  emphatic  success. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage  produced  the  open 
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in  Krigiish  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  for  the  first  time  in  America. 

Of  a  robust,  vigorous,  and  engaging  per- 
sonalitj-,  Puccini  is  well  regarded  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues;  for  in  spite  of  the 
large  measure  of  material  success  and  pros- 
peritj'  that  has  come  to  him,  he  has  kept  his 
head.  Nor  does  he  take  himself  too  seriously. 
According  to  an  anecdote  recounted  by  Mr, 
Philip  Hale,  he  took  the  initial  failure  of 
"Madame  Butterfly"  (at  Milan)  with  ad- 


ALEXASDER   SCRIABINE. 

mirable  composure.  "  He  was  shut  up  in  a 
small  room  behind  the  scenes  and  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  .  .  . 
His  son  and  friends  came  to  him,  and  could 
not  account  for  the  hissing,  whistling,  bel- 
lowing of  the  audience.  Giacosa,  the  libret- 
tist, appeared  all  dishevelled,  crying  out: 
'1  have  suffered  the  passion  of  death!' 
Mme.  Storchio,  who  created  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  was  hysterical.  Puccini  did  not 
argue  or  scold.  He  insisted  on  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  opera." 

A  composer  with  a  genuinely  dramatic 
gift,  with  a  marked  capacity  for  terse  and 
forceful  expression,  and  a  feeling  for  the 
lyric  side  of  music  that  more  than  occasion- 
ally finds  issue  in  moments  of  indubitable 
beauty,  Puccini,  as  yet  under  fifty  years  of 
age.  may  still  accomplish  work  of  increasing 
poAver  and  importance. 


Of  Leoncavallo,  whose  recent  debut  in 
America  as  a  conductor  of  concert  versions  of 
his  operas  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind, 
there  is  no  present  occasion  for  saying  much. 
It  has  been  said  that  Leoncavallo  may  con- 
duct a  performance  of  his  "  Pagliacci  "  at 
the  Metropolitan.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fitting;  for  his  genius  is  essentially  and  pecul- 
iarly theatric,  and  "  Pagliacci  "  is  beyond 
question  his  most  representative  achievement. 

Unlike  Puccini,  who  has  achieved  success 
with  three  operas,  Leoncavallo  has  struck 
twelve,  so  to  speak,  but  once, —  in  "  1  Pagli- 
acci," although  he  has  written  half  a  dozen 
other  works  for  the  lyric  stage.  His  "  Rol- 
and of  Berlin,"  commissioned  by  Emperor 
William,  is  his  most  recent  work;  but  that, 
like  his  other  operas, —  with  the  exception 
of  the  perennially  beloved  "  Pagliacci," 
—  achieved  only  a  success  of  curiosity. 
Leoncavallo  was  born  at  Naples  in  1858  (the 
year  that  saw  the  birth  of  his  compatriot, 
Puccini).  He  undertook  a  piano-playing 
tour  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

A    BRILLIANT   RUSSWN    COMPOSER. 

The  fourth  of  the  season's  guest-composers, 
Alexander  Scriabiiie,  comes  to  us  under  the 
flag  of  that  brilliant  school  of  music-makers 
who  have  set  Europe  and  America  wondering 
what  message  the  neo-Slav, —  specifically,  the 
Muscovite, —  was  to  bring  to  modem  music. 
Scriabiiie  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
contemporary  clan  of  Russian  tone-poets.  He 
was  born  at  Moscow,  in  January,  1872;  was 
a  pupil  there  of  that  domineering  man  of 
music,  Vassili  Safonov,  in  piano,  and  of 
Taneiev,  in  composition.  Upon  leaving  there 
he  toured  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, and  appeared  in  Paris,  as  a  pianoforte 
virtuoso,  bringing  fonvard  his  own  music, 
and  winning  plaudits  as  a  virtuoso.  He  has 
composed,  besides  numerous  piano  pieces,  two 
symphonies,  a  concerto,  and  a  "  Reverie  "  for 
orchestra.  His  piano  pieces  comprise  three 
Morceaux,  an  Allegro  A ppassionato  ( Op. 
4),  a  sonata  (Op.  6),  twelve  etudes  (Op. 
8).  a  Prelude  and  Nocturne  (Op.  9),  two 
Impromptus  (Op.  lo) ,  an  Allegro  de  concert 
(Op.  18),  and  a  Sonata  Fantasie  (Op.  19). 
His  music  is  unmistakably  modem,  ingenious, 
resourceful,  and  adroitly  composed;  he  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  among  the 
younger  Russians  of  to-day,  and,  with  such 
men  as  Rachmaninov  and  Glazounov,  up- 
holds bravely  the  standard  of  contemporary 
Russian  music  in  a  time  of  grievous  nation^ 
distress. 


HOW  THE  KAISER  WORKS. 

BY  EDWARD  T.  HEYN. 

'T'HE  Kaiser  lias  always  been  a  great  work-  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  one  of  dc 

er,  and  one   day,   soon   after  he  had  family  habits  of  the  Hohenzollems  never  to 

ascended  the  throne,  his  wife  broke  out  into  put  on  a  dressing  gown,  and  even  die  Eot- 

tears  saying  that  he  would  work  himself  to  press  appears   at  breakfast    in    street   drcK. 

death.      Despite    the    enormous    amount   of  At  8  o'clock  the  Kai>er  is  ready  to  go  Id 

work  which  the   ruler  of  Germany  accom-  breakfast,  when  he  ts  received   by  die  Em- 

plishes  in  the  course  of  a  day,  his  energy  has  press,  who,  with  her  own   hands,   has  pie- 
pared   hit  cofice. 


decreased, 
but,  in  fact,  has 
become  even 
greater.  This  is 
due  to  his  health- 
ful mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  his  sen- 
sible division  of 
working  hours. 
H  i  s  activity  o  f 
mind  was  already 
recognized  and 
appreciated  by 
Bismarck,  The 
great  statesman 
once  said  that 
when  he  wished 
to  interest  the  old 
Emperor  William 
in  any  matter, 
the  old  gentleman 
asked  a  long  time 
for  consideration, 
his  son  the  Em- 
peror Frederick 
understood  h  i  m 
easily  and  made  a 
rapid  decision ,  but 
when  a  matter 
was  presented  to 
the  present  Kai- 
ser, the  latter  had 
already  thought 
on  the  subject 
and  drawn  h  i  s 
conclusions  in  his  c 


The  Kaiser  nts 
an  EnsUsh  break- 
fast, consisting  of 
rolls  with  butter, 
and  some  cold 
meat. 

Aitcr  his  fint 
meal  His  Maj- 
esty goes  to  his 
study,  where  be 
is  awaited  by  his 
sdjutants.  One 
can  tee  at  i 
^ance  that  the 
nam  is  intended 
Car  bosinegs,  for 
all 


are  avoided.  The 
chairs  are  conred 

witlt  leather  and 
llie  few  pictures 
on  the  walls  are 
encased  i  n  dark 
frames.  There 
arc  also  several 
typewriters,  used 
by  the  lUser's 
private  secreta- 
ries. Tables  in 
various  parts  of 
the  room  serve 
THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  AT  HIS  DESK.  for    the    placing 

of  documents  and 
1  characteristic  manner,  other  papers.  The  KaJser  dearly  loves 
The  sensible  mode  of  living  of  Kaiser  order  and  likes  to  find  things  at  once  and 
William  II.  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  at  a  certain  place.  When  dictating  to 
his  ability  to  accomplish  so  much  work.  He  his  secretary  he  walks  throu^  the  room 
is  accustomed  to  go  to  bed  early  and  to  rise  rapidly,  speaking  in  short  sentences,  easily 
at  an  hour  when  most  of  polite  society  is  understood;  but  he  does  not  like  to  be 
still  in  bed.  The  Kaiser,  in  fact,  is  an  early  interrupted.  Letters  and  answers  to  other 
riser  and  frequently  gets  up  when  darkness  matters,  such  as  petitions,  etc.)  disappear 
still  hangs  over  the  Empire.  He  then  ex-  rapidly,  for  the  Kaiser  is  a  rapid  worker.  It 
ercises  with  heavy  dumbbells  for  several  min-  can,  therefore,  be  well  understood  that  His 
utes,  and  after  being  shaved,  puts  on  a  gen-  Majesty  dictates  as  many  as  8,000  letters  a 
eral's  interim  uniform.    In  this  connection  it   year.    After  he  has  finished  hit  letttn  ^ 


HOIV  THE  KAISER  WORKS. 


•m 


Kaiser  peruses  newspaper  clippings  which 
have  been  cut  out  for  him  from  various  Ger- 
man and  foreign  publications.  He  makes 
short  characteristic  marp'nal  notes,  after 
which  the  cuttings  are  returned  to  the  ofBcial 
bureaus  from  which  they  came.  In  a  similar 
manner  he  frequently  makes  notes  in  pencil 
on  state  documents. 

The  Kaiser  enjoys  talking  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  ministfrs  can  expect  at  all  times 
to  be  rung  up, 
even  late  at 
night.  When 
H  i  s  Majesty 
telephones,  the 
telephone  offi- 
cials are  not  al- 

but  must  re- 
main some  dis- 
t  a  n  c  e  away. 
When  the  Kai- 
ser calls  up  a 
person,  he  does 
not  make  him- 
self known,  but 
expects  to  be 
recognized  b  y 
the  tone  of  his 
voice.  The  Kai- 
ser's inclinatiwi 
to  use  the  tele- 
phone is  shown 
by  the  fact  that 
during  the  Rus- 
sian troubles  he 
has  been  in  con- 
stant telephonic 


Thiergarten,  When  walking  or  driving  the 
royal  couple  proceeds  at  3  very  rapid  gait. 
From  the  Thiergarten  the  Kaiser  goes  to  the 
palace  of  the  Chancellor  for  his  daily  con- 
ference. The  relations,  by  the  way,  between 
Prince  von  Buelow  and  his  royal  master  arc 
very  intimate,  and  the  Kaiser  calls  the  chan- 
cellor "  Du  "  (thou).  Prince  von  Buelow 
really  is  the  first  Chancellor  with  whom  the 
Kaiser  has  got  along  well.  Buelow  has 
learned  the  art 


with   the   Czar 

of  Russia,    The 

interesting  story 

is  also  told  that 

when  the  terri- 

h  1  e     Aalesund 

fire  occurred  in 

Norway,   a  t   a 

late  hour   the 

Kaiser  rang  up 

Herr  Ballin,  the  director  of  the  Hamburg 

American  steamship  company.    Ballin  was  in 

his  bath,  and  hardly  had  time  to  put  on  a 

dressing  gown  to  answer  the  rather  hurried 

call  of  his  •orereign. 

Punctually  between  the  hours  of  9  and  10 
in  the  morning  the  Kaiser,  either  alone  or 
with  the  Empress,  is  ready  to  take  his  ride 
or  waflf  throi^  pfrlin's  famous  park,  the 


or  LzisuBE. 


ready  to  receive  the  reports  from  the  civic 
and  military  cabinets.  The  reports  received 
from  the  civil  cabinet  are  particularly 
important.  This  civil  cabinet  is  headed 
by  an  influential  personage,  Herr  von 
Lucanus,  who  has  served  as  the  Kaiser's 
right  hand  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
The  former  undersecretary  and  later  min- 
ister of  tlie  interior,  Herfurth,  origintlljr 
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was  intended  for  this  position.  This  gen-  is  sent  to  the  Minister  of  (he  In 
tleman,  however,  wore  a  big  beard,  and  the  sends  it  to  His  Majesty*.  When  the  Kaisn 
Kaiser  declined  to  accept  his  services,  because,  is  in  Berlin  a  similar  report  is  worked  oui. 
as  he  himscR  declared,  he  did  not  wish  but  the  extract  is  condensed  in  a  parliameni- 
to  have  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  constantly  before  ary  dispatch,  and  forwarded  to  the  monarch 
him.  As  a  result,  the  work  was  entrusted  by  special  messenger  or  by  pneumatic  tute 
to  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  a  man  of  service.  A  like  procedure  is  pursued  with  tht 
great  executive  ability,  a  clever  writer,  and  Prussian  House  of  Commons.  When  any- 
has  understood  admirably  how  to  meet  the  thing  happens  abroad  in  which  the  Empire 
ideas  of  the  Kaiser.  Having  been  at  one  or  Prussia  is  interested,  the  Kaiser  likeuiu 
time  a  minister,  Herr  von  Lucanus  knows  receives  short  reports.  The  Kaiser  especially 
how  to  give  the  pith  of  so-called  Immeiiiat  likes  to  hear  about  all  military  matters  di*- 
Berichte  (immediate  reports),  and  to  let  the  cussed  in  the  Reichstag,  and  he  furthermore 
Kaiser  know  at  once  what  the  minister  re-  insists  that  these  reports  be  exhaustive:.  Very 
porting  is  doing.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  often  His  Majesty  is  not  satisfied  with  meie 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Kaiser  skeleton  reports,  but  if  certain  passages  art 
frequently  makes  use  of  the  kernel  of  such  obscure,  particularly  in  dispatches,  he  wod» 
reports  in  his  public  speeches.  a  return  telegraphic  inquiry,  which  also  must 
Through  systematic  division  of  time  the  at  once  be  answered  by  wire.  Also  when 
Kaiser  has  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  so  special  questions  arc  discussed  in  Berlin  Ciir 
much  every  day  in  the  line  of  work.  He  is  Council,  he  expects  to  hear  in  the  same  man- 
able  to  do  so  much  and  to  see  so  many  people  ner  as  he  does  from  the  Reichstag  *nd  the 
because  he  sets  aside  everything  formerly  re-  Prussian  Diet. 
quired  by  etiquette.     He  asks  the  ministers  to 
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come  to  him,  he  meets  them  ir  necessary  at 

the  railroad  station,  or  when  he  goes  on  his  At  the  hour  of  two  the  Kaiser  is  ready  to 
numerous  journeys  he  calls  the  people  whom  take  his  lunch.  This  never  takes  longer  than 
he  desires  to  see.  Even  at  parades  he  gives  thirty  minutes,  and  usually  consists  of  few- 
audiences,  as  in  the  case  of  prominent  Ameri-  courses.  After  lunch  no  regular  programme 
cans  whom  he  received  one  time  at  Berlin's  is  followed,  but  is  arranged  according  to  cir- 
great  drilling  ground,  the  Tempelhofcr  cumstances.  At'least  two  hours  in  the  after- 
Feld.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Kaiser  noon  the  Kaiser  spends  in  his  study,  although 
travels  so  much  merely  for  pleasure,  or  that  not  uninterruptedly.  Later  the  monarch 
he  attends  the  dedication  of  monuments  or  takes  rides,  visits  foreign  ambassadors  or  the 
the  celebrations  of  regiments  for  the  mere  studio  of  artists.  It  is  not  until  after  the 
loi'e  of  display.  The  prime  motive  is  his  hour  of  five  that  the  Kaiser  becomes  a  private 
desire  to  come  in  touch  with  the  people  of  citizen.  More  time  is  taken  for  dinner  than 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Kaiser's  fa-  for  lunch.  Usually  invited  guests  arc  pres- 
thcr,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  was  ent.  The  Kaiser  loves  soft  eatables,  particu- 
unable  to  travel,  and  when  his  son  came  larly  vegetables.  He  once  declared:  "  I 
to  the  throne,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  show  have  so  many  gardens,  so  I  can  afford  to  have 
himself  everywhere,  particularly  in  South  fresh  vegetables  on  my  table  daily."  One  of 
German;',  the  favorite  dishes  of  the  Kaiser  is  German 
beefsteak  with  mashed  potatoes.  The  usual 
menu  at  the  imperial  table  consists  of  soup. 
fish,  meat,  vegetables,  and  cheese.  The  wine, 
The  Kaiser  follows  the  sessions  of  the  Ger-  cither  from  the  Rhine  or  the  Moscl,  is  always 
man  Reichstag  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  served  in  unlabeled  and  open  bottles, 
wherever  he  may  be,  whether  in  Berlin,  The  evening  the  Kaiser  and  his  family 
Potsdam,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Empire,  he  spend  in  various  ways.  The  Kaiser  is  an  ex- 
receives  such  special  reports.  When  the  cellent  musician,  and  while  he  does  not  per- 
Kaiser  is  on  the  road  he  receives  a  special  tel-  form  often,  although  he  has  an  excellent  bari- 
cgraphlc  report  on  the  sessions.  This  work  tone  voice,  he  loves  to  listen  to  the  playing  of 
is  entrusted  to  a  high  official  of  the  ministry  the  Empress,  who  Is  a  fine  pianist.  It  also 
of  the  interior.  These  reports  contain  not  frequently  happens  that  noted  artists  are  in- 
only  the  order  of  the  day.  or  the  final  results  vited  to  the  palace  to  appear  before  the  roya! 
of  the  debates,  but  also  remarkable  incidents  family.  Like  most  Germans  the  Kaiser  Is  a 
of  the  meetings.    After  the  session  the  report  passionate  "  skat "  player,  but  it  is  said  oi 
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him  that  he  does  not  like  to  lose,  nor  to  see  when  he  is  working  alone,  consisting  of  the 
other  people  make  mistakes  while  playing,  reading  of  newspaper  clippings,  the  active 
Another  diversion  of  the  Kaiser  is  to  read  correspondence  with  his  wife,  from  whom  he 
aloud  and  then  to  discuss  with  his  company  receives  a  daily  letter,  and  the  correspondence 
what  he  has  read.  Usually  the  royal  pair  with  royalties  or  friends, 
retires  between  lo  and  ii  o'clock,  but,  of 
course,  when  a  visit  is  paid  to  the  opera  or 
theatre,  or  some  special  festivities  take  place 
at  the  palace,  the  hour  of  retiring  is  later. 


OFFICE  ROUTINE  DURING  THE  KAISERS 

JOURNEYS. 


A  YANKEE  ON  A  THRONE. 

Although  the  Kaiser  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission  as  a  ruler, 
he  does  not  consider  himself  infallible,  even 
though  the  positiveness  with  which  he  some- 
times utters  his  opinions  might  lead  one 
As  has  already  been  stateo,  even  when  sometimes  to  suppose  so.  As  soon,  however, 
traveling  the  Kaiser  is  at  work,  for  being  as  a  different  opinion  presented  in  attractive 
the  chief  of  a  great  nation,  he  must  keep  the  form  and  based  on  sound  reasoning  is  pre- 
government  machine  in  motion.  A  large  sented  to  him,  he  is  always  ready  to  modify 
staff  of  government  officials  accompanies  him.  his  own  views.  While  placing  value  on 
A  high  official  from  the  foreign  office  attends  little  things,  the  Kaiser  has  no  inclination 
to  the  duties  of  foreign  politics,  makes  re-  to  be  petty,  and,  as  Chancellor  von  Buelow 
ports  on  the  affairs  of  state,  receives  the  or-  once  said  of  him :  "  He  is  no  Philistine."  On 
ders  of  the  sovereign,  and  keeps  up  the  com-  the  contrary,  he  is  a  thoroughly  iip-to-"date 
munications  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  monarch,  and  a  "  hustler  "  in  the  best  sense 
Chancellor.  Then  there  is  a  privy  councillor  of  the  word.  He  rightfully  has  been  called 
who  takes  dictations,  deciphers  telegrams,  and  a  Yankee  on  a  throne,  and  he  himself  has 
transmits  the  same.  Besides,  two  adjutants  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  energetic 
accompany  the  suite.  For  the  very  lively  ex-  qualities  of  the  American,  by  saying :  "  I 
change  of  messages  between  the  Kaiser  and  can  use  only  Americans  for  my  work." 
the  Chancellor,  special  arrangement  is  made  While  fully  imbued  with  the  strength  of  his 
by  the  imperial  postal  department.  Tele-  own  powers,  the  Kaiser  at  the  same  time 
graphic  messages  must  be  presented  at  once  realizes  that  one  can  always  learn  new 
to  the  Kaiser.  When  necessary  to  be  de-  things.  In  military  and  naval  matters,  how- 
ciphered,  a  postal  official  is  in  the  nearest  tel-  eyer,  he  likes  to  be  considered  an  authority, 
egraph  office  to  attend  to  this  duty.  When  The  Kaiser  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  Kaiser  is  out  hunting  a  special  messenger  men  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  realities 
goes  after  him,  in  case  urgent  messages  must  of  life,  but  combines  with  these  qualities 
be  delivered.  Even  at  a  late  hour  in  the  feelings  of  deep  sentiment.  He  is  very  at- 
night  the  Kaiser  has  ordered  that  regardless  tentive  to  his  friends  and  family,  and  is 
of  his  own  convenience  he  shall  be  awakened  most  kind  to  those  who  are  otherwise  close 
if  important  communications  arrive.  In  ad-  to  him,  or  in  whom  he  is  greatly  interested, 
dition  to  these  telegraphic  reports,  mail  mat-  It  will  be  remembered  how,  when  Queen 
ter,  which  arrives  daily  by  courier,  must  be  Victoria  died,  he  rushed  to  England,  and 
answered ;  then  also,  attention  must  be  given  there,  with  his  own  hands,  assisted  his  royal 
to  the  reports  of  ministers  from  other  depart-  relatives  in  decorating  his  grandmother's 
ments,  conferences  must  be  held  at  all  times  coffin.  It  is  also  related  that  at  the  wedding 
of  the  day,  and  long  dictations  given  in  the  of  the  crown  prince,  there  not  being  sufficient 
study  where  the  Kaiser  is  stopping,  be  it  on  room  in  the  royal  castles  for  all  the  guests, 
board  of  the  Hohenzollern  or  in  his  sleeper,  the  Kaiser  saw  in  person  that  all  were  well 
Added  to  this  must  be  reckoned  the  hours  taken  care  of  elsewhere. 
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[On  the  15th  of  last  month,  Dr.  AflFonso  Agusto  Moreira  Penna  was  inaugurated  the 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  After  the  revolution  of  1889,  by  which  the 
empire  was  overthrown,  General  Deodoro  Fonseca  was  elected  first  President  of  the  rqrablic 
He  resigned  hefore  his  term  was  completed  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President  GenenI 
Peixoto,  who  held  office  until  the  end  of  1894.  Succeeding  him  came  Dr.  Prudente  de  Mo- 
raes.  In  March,  1898,  Dr.  Campos  Salles  was  elected  President,  serving  out  his  full  term,  un- 
til November  15,  1902,  when  Dr.  Francisco  Rodriquez  Alves  became  President.  Dr.  Alves 
yielded  up  his  official  dignities  to  Dr.  Penna  on  November  15,  which  is  the  Brazilian  "Fourth 
of  July."  The  following  article  is  by  a  resident  o.f  Juiz  dc  Fora,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil. — The  Editor.] 

(^N   the   15th   of  November   a  dignified,  pie,  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  v^as  a  severe 

scholarly  little  man  of  simple  manners,  blow  to  him,  and  yet,  like  Senhor  Joaquio 

quietly  took  the  oath  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  the  Nabuco,    now    Brazil's   ambasspdor    to   the 

sixth  President  of  the  United  States  of  Bra-  United  States,  and  a  few  others,  he  did  not 

zil.     He  thus  succeeded  to  the  highest  office  cease  to  be  a  Brazilian  or  to  love  his  coun- 

in  the  land  after  serving  under  Dr.  Alves,  try  because  the  form  of  its  gaverhment  was 

the  former  President,   as  Vice-President.  changed.     So,  when  his  mother  State  called 

Dr.  Affonso  Agusto  Moreira  Penna,  who  him   to  her  Constitutional   Convention    he 

is  just  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  was  born  No-  responded  promptly,  and  threw  himself  with- 

vember  30,  1847,  in  the  small  village  of  Santa  out  reservation  into  the  arduous  task  set  be- 

Barbara  de  Matto  Dentro,  near  the  old  capi-  fore  that  body.     Sdch,  moreover,   was  the 

tal  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  convention's  confidence  in  his  honesty  and 

l*he   present  chief   magistrate  of   Brazil  competence  that  he  was  made  President  of 

has  had  a  thorough  and  extensive  classical  the  committee  to  edit  the  Constitution  of  the 

education.    In  1865  he  graduated  at  Cara(;a,  State.     That  document  will  ever  stand  a 

a  famous  college  directed  by  Roman  Catholic  monument  to  his  statesmanship, 
priests,  and  went  the  next  year  to  Sao  Paulo        In    1892   Dr.   Penna  was  elected,   bjr  a 

to  sttidy  law.    There  he  was  associated  with  unanimous  vote,   governor  of  the  State  of 

many  young  men  who  were  destined  to  be-  Minas.     During  his  term  of  office  he  moved 

come  famous  in  the  history  of  their  country,  the  capital  to  Bella  Horizinte, —  a  city  laid 

After  graduating  in   law,   in    1870,   he   re-  out  and  built  for  the  purpose, —  and  founded 

turned  to  his  native  State  and  established  a  there   the  first   and   only  law   school    in  a 

law  office  in  the  town  of  Barbacena,  where  State  larger  than  France,  and  with  nearly 

he  was  married,  in  1875,  to  Donna  Maria  4,ooo,0(X)  inhabitants. 
Guilhermina  de  Oliveira.  The  historian  would  probably  not  be  justi- 

He  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Provincial  fied  in  characterizing  Dr.  Penna  as  a  bril- 

Assembly  in  1874,  and  served  for  three  terms,  liant  man.     But  he  is  better  than  brilliant 

From  this  post  of  honor  he  was  sent  to  the  He   possesses   in   a   high  degree   those   rare 

National  Capital  as  general  deputy  of  the  qualities  which  inspire  the  confidence  of  men. 

Empire    from   the   third   district  of   Minas.  He  is  honest.     He  can  be  trusted.     He  has 

Here  he  remained  until  1889.  always  been  a  hard  worker.     From  the  dzys 

Three  times  he  served   in  the  Emperor's  of  his  college  life   he  has  set  high  ideals  for 

cabinet,  holding  the  portfolios  of  War,  Agri-  himself,  and  striven  ever  to  do  well  whatever 

culture   and   State.      It   was  while   he  was  came  to  his  hand.     Modesty  is  characteristic 

Minister  of  State  that  the  law  was  passed  of  the   man.     The  staunch  qualities  of  his 

which  gave  freedom  to  all  slaves  over  sixt>'  character  have  impressed  the  people,  and  for 

years  of  age.  this  reason  he  has  been  called  to  the  higji 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  post  of  honor  he  now  holds, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1889,  Dr.  Penna        He  enters  upon  his  duties  better  known 

retired  to  private  life,  with  a  record  of  po-  by  the  people  from  north  to  south  than  any 

litical   uprightness  and  honesty  behind  him  President  who  has  preceded  him.     In  fact, 

of  which  any  man  might  be  justly  proud,  he  is  the  only  President  of  Brazil  who  has 

But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  remain  a  deemed  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  different 

private  citizen.    A  monarchist  from  princi-  States  and  speak  directly  to  the  people  on 
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the  issues  of  the  day.  His  visits,  since  his 
election,  have  drawn  the  people  together  in  a 
Honderful  way.  There  is  a  feelinj;  of  com- 
mon interest  and  unity  amoni:  the  States  to- 
day that  has  probably  never  existed  before. 
With  a  man  of  Dr.  Penna's  iipright  char- 
acter and  liberal  ideas  in  the  "  Palacio  do 
.  Cattete,"  it  is  confidently  to  he  expected  that 
the  good  feeling  manifested  at  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  in  Rio  will  be  deepened 
and  widened,  and  that  our  neighbors  to  the 
north  will  come  to  know  us  better  as  the 
peace-loving  people  of  a  great  Republic. 


The  spirit  nf  renascencn.  that  is  manifest- 
inp  itself  iiist  now  in  so  many  countries  left 
behind  in  the  projrress  of  the  world,  is  at 
work  in  lira/.il  In  a  very  positive  way.  There 
is,  however,  this  marked  difference  to  be 
noted  here.  The  manifestation  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  has  taken  less  of  the  form  of 
hatred  toward  the  foreipner.  The  espiriio 
jncohino.  as  we  call  it  in  Portuguese,  is  con- 
demned by  the  best  people  in  the  country. 
The  doors  of  Brazil  are  wide  open,  and  any 
serious-minded  foreigner  may  expect  a  cordial 
reception. — ^V.  B,  L, 


(Flood;!  ot  thlB  cbar 


THE   NEW   NATIONAL  FOREST  RESERVES 

In  the  Southern  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains, 
by  thomas  elmer  will. 

(Secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  AssociatioiL) 


A  MONG  the  bills  to  be  considereil  by 
Congress  at  the  coming  session  few, 
perhaps,  if  any,  arc  of  more  far-reaching  im- 
portance than  that  providing  for  national 
forest  reserves  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountains. 

That  the  "Switzerland  of  America" 
should  be  preserved  should  require  no  argu- 
ment. The  Southern  Appalachian  region, 
greater  by  far  and  much  less  appreciated,  will 
rec^ve  chief  attention  in  this  paper. 

Stunning  in  Maryland  and  extending 
sauth westward  through  portions  of  Virginia, 
Weit  Virginisf,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  mountain  land  including 
from  four  million  to  seven  million  acres. 

Here  lofty  mountains,  forty-three  of  them 
six  thousand  feet  and  upward  in  altitude, 
gorges  with  perpendicular  sides  from  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  cas- 
cades and  waterfalls  without  number,  and 
vast  stretches  of  noble  forest  trees  of  bewil- 


dering variety,  produce  a  scene  of 
magnificence. 

Within  twenty-four  houn'  ride  of  sixty 
million  people  we  have  here,  in  ponibility,  a 
national  park  and  recreation  ground  more 
generally  useful  than  any  other  in  die  United 
States. 

On  the  material  side,  also,  this  ref^  b 
of  great  importance.  Of  the  four  great  tim- 
ber areas  of  the  United  States  two  alone  re- 
main; the  Northwestern  and  the  Soudieni 
Appalachian.  In  the  latter  is  found  our  last 
remaining  important  stand  of  hard  woods. 
The  heaviest  and  most  beautiful  of  such 
woods  on  the  continent  grow  here.  As 
stated  by  Secretary  Wilson,  "  they  omtain 
many  species  of  the  first  commercial  value, . 
and  furnish  important  supplies  that  amnot  be 
obtained  from  any  other  region." 

Industrial  interests  of  immense  magnitude 
radiate  from  the  Southern  AiqMLlachian 
Mountains.  These  mountains  constitute  the 
watershed  of  practically  the   entire   Siwdi 
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east  of  the  Mississippi;  for  almost  all  impor- 
tant rivers  of  that  section  rise  here. 

The  valleys  of  these  rivers  include  much 
of  the  best  agricultural  lan<I  of  the  South. 

Again,  the  cascades  and  falls  above  re- 
ferred to  represent  not  only  beauty  but  use. 
As  a  motive  force  for  driving  machinery  they 
are  of  transcendent  value  to  the  South  and  to 
the  whole  country'.  The  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  alone  employ  over  one  hundred  five 
thousand  horse  power  in  cotton  mills,  with 
capital  stock  of  over  forty-  million  dollars,  A 
half  million  of  horse  power  are  already  de- 
veloped and  being  developed  in  the  entire 
region  concerned,  and  millions  more  are 
available. 

This  power  is,  in  places,  applied  directly; 
in  increasing  meas- 
ure, however,  it  is 
being  transmuted 
into  electricity.  Sub- 
ject, in  that  form, 
to  transmission  for 
great  distances,  elec- 
tricity developed  by 
\vater  power  and 
utilized  in  manufac- 
turinj;  promises  t  o 
work  in  the  South 
an  industrial  revo- 
lution hardly  second 
to  that  effected  by 
Whitne)''s  cotton 
gm. 

Upon  these  for- 
ests three  foes  are 
concentrating  their 
attack.  First  is  the 
small  farmer,  who, 
crowded  from  the 
rich  valleys,  is  eti- 
deavoring  to  hew 
for  himself  and  his 
dependents,  a  living 
out  of  the  mountain 
side.  To  do  this  he 
clears  a  space,  farms 
it  in  rude  fashion 
and,  in  from  five  to 
twenty  years,  e  \  - 
hausts  it;  he  now 
moves  up  the  moun- 
tain side  and  repeats 
the  process.  Ero- 
sion follows  his  op- 
erations, and  the 
land  becomes  a  series 
of  worthless  gutters. 


Next  may  be  mentioned  the  professional 
wood-cutters,  including  tan-bark  men,  pulp 
men  and  lumberers.  The  first  seek  only  the 
bark ;  but,  like  the  hunter  of  flamingoes' 
tongues  or  buffalo  hides,  they  leave  behind 
them  to  rot,  after  collecting  their  tribute,  a 
huge  but  worthless  residue.  The  pulp  man 
cuts  clean,  good,  bad,  large,  small,  old  and 
young,  thus  making  natural  reproduction  of 
the  forest  impossible.  The  lumberman  takes 
what  he  wants,  much  or  little,  but  by  meth- 
ods that  destroy  almost  as  much  as  he  takes, 
and  practically  insure  fires,  which  complete 
the  work  of  denudation. 

Having  conquered  and  burnt  Carthage, 
Scipio  passed  the  plow  through  its  site.  The 
corresponding  final  touch  is  given  to  the  dc- 
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eighteen  mtllions  have  bmt 
carried  away  in  a  ytx. 
The  continuation  of  thU 
process  means,  as  in  vist 
areas  in  the  Old  World, 
the  rapid  transformation  cf 
the  region  affected  into  i 
desert. 

And  the  remedy?  Ex- 
perience, European  and 
American,  teaches  but  one. 
Private  initiative,  and  int 
individual  struRirle  for  life 
and  profit,  necessitate  the 
nmvard  march  of  the  forca 
of  destruction.  A  mersjl 
of  policy  is  essential.  Laii- 
sez  faire  must  give  place 
to  national  ownership  and 
administration.  On  thi^ 
all  concerned  are  agreed. 
The  following  testimonials 
are  typical: 

If  no  steps  bv  the  Gomtn- 
inotit  of  the  United  Stata 
are  taken  the  entire  btc 
system  of  these  Suta  vill 
be  nblitcratcd,  leavinc  tfae 
liraks  and  valleys  of  siic  pat 
Slates  of  the  Union  divedcd 
of  timhcr  and  foliasci — Ncv 
York  Tribune. 

It  is  most  Mncerelr  to  be 
hoped  that  this  Koini^iMe* 
scheme  will  be  quickly  and 
cordially  taken  up  fay  Gm- 
Kress  an<l  carried  to  lOCeeiL 
1 1  is  a  case  of  now  or  never. 
(Mass.)      Trm- 


fort'.sted  mountain  slopes  hy  tlic  rains.  While 
the  forests  remain,  these  resiulate  the  nin-off, 
holding  hiiok  the  water,  passin;;  it  into 
tlic  undergrmmd  tirailation,  anil  insuring, 
throiigliijiit  the  year,  a  siihstantially  eiiual 
stream  How,  ;;rratly  to  the  advantane  of  a^ri- 
culture.  ciHTimcrcc,  manufactures  and  all 
other  interests  concerned. 

Hut  the  f.irests  n-me,  ami  the  verv  s-iil  — 
!i  v.^'etahle  m..ld.—  eaten  :.»  ay  hy  the  tlamrs. 

'rorrents  n<iw  rii^li  down  the  mountain  sidts, 
tilling  streams  and  harhors.  producing  uver- 
H..WS,  denuding  farms  of  their  soils  or  bury- 
ing them  with  sand,  dcstrcjying  water  powers 
and  sweeping  away  railroads,  hrldges.  fac- 
tories, houses,  even  villaiies.  In  this  way,  as 
by  the  Pacolct  disaster,  properrv  valued  at 
four  and  a  half  million  ,i.,!lars  has  heen  ^de- 
stroyed in  a  single  day,  while  as  in  lyoi-'oi 


;cn-/-(. 
Here 


under  private  ownenni^ 
I'oiUrol.  arc  slowly  hut  surely  being  conTst- 
ilii  cioiiTs  of  widespread  disaster. — Gofn- 
JiiiiN  MI,ASK.  of  N'tw  Hampshire,  before 
■.!■  {  ouiTuiitco  ■"!  Atrrieuliure.  April  25,  igofL 
u-  priMTvaliiiii  of  the  forests,  of  the 
til-,  and  of  ilie  aKriaillural  Interests  here 
nhi-d  can  W-  success  fid  ly  nccompli^ed  only 
u'  purchasv  .lud  cre;ition  of  a  national  Ifor- 
obviottslr 


,    fullv 

Mud'll 


Wll.SON.      .|lt.. 
UoOMHIt. 

The  bill  . 

propriates  tl' 
■hase  of  I. 


Willi 


.1  hy  reasons  of  t„ 

expected  to   have   most 

iKTAKV    OF     AQRICULTtnU 

.-!]>]>  roval    by    President 


I-  before  Congress  has  the  ap- 
fricnds  of  the  forest.  It  zp- 
[■  million  dollars  for  the  pur- 
:  to  he  created 


two  national  forest  reserves,  one  in  the  South* 
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ern  Appalachians  and  the  other  in  the  White 
Mountains.  One  million  dollars  is  to  be  ex- 
pendei!  in  New  Hampshire  and  two  million 
in  the  South.  The  authority  to  select  the 
land  and  make  the  purchases  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  sum  named 
will  not  complete  the  necessary  work,  but  it 
will  make  a  [;ood  and  indispensable  beginning. 
This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  without 
dissent,  and  has  been  favorably  reported  from 
committee  in  the  House.  Members  North 
and  South,  regardless  of  party  affiliations, 
are  for  the  measure;  while  for  the  West, 
with  its  vast  reserve  area,  greater  than  the 
combined  areas  of  all  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
bined, to  oppose  it,  would  seem  peculiarly 
ungracious.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
members  from  the  House  are  understood  to 
favor  the  bill.  President  Roosevelt  is  strong- 
ly for  it.  This,  in  his  address  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  he  showed  most  clearly;  de- 
claring, "  Neither  State  nor  nation  can  af- 


ford to  turn  these  mountains  over  to  the  un- 
restrained greed  of  those  who  would  exploit 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  future." 

Whether  or  not  this  bill  shall  become  a 
law  depends  simply  upon  whether  or  not  it 
may  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  The  de- 
cision of  this  vital  question  lies  with  the 
Speaker.     Thus  far,  he  has  opposed  the  bill. 

As  the  Boston  Transcript  well  says,  for 
the  Southern  Appalachian- White  Mountain 
bill  it  is  "  a  case  of  now-  or  never."  With 
the  lands  in  question  the  story  of  the  Sybil- 
line  books  is  being  repeated.  Their  values 
are  mounting  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Again, 
action  already  had  on  the  bill  is  good  until 
March  4,  next.  After  that,  with  failure  in 
this  session,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  de 
novo.  Beginning  then,  however,  will  be  like 
locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is 
stolen,  for  the  woods  are  falling  now  like 
autumn  leaves.  The  time  for  decisive  action 
is  at  hand.  If  we  would  save  these  forests 
we  must  save  them  now. 


S  BEEN  DESTROYED  BY  FLOODING, 
r  ihuws  tbe  ciindltlim  uf  Um  Imtlnm  bcforp  lli«  fliHida  wiwhed  tt 
uoved  It  li  valueliMj.    Ocunulult;  Ulver,  SwiIq  Counly,  N.  C.) 


■oil.    After 


THE   ELECTRIFICATION  OF  "STEAM   RAILWAYS. 

BY  WILLIAM  MAVER,  JR. 

(Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.)  ] 

[The  electrification  of  steam  railways  has  been  an  engrossing  subject   with    ratlwa;  tnaia- 
gers   for  some  years.     The   recent  electrification  of  the  New  Yanc  terminals  of  the  New  Vork 

Central  &  Mudson  River,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  Long  Island  raiiroaik 
has  focussed  iiublic  attention  U|K)n  this  work.  Mr.  Mayer's  article  furnishes  an  tnleicslini;  bum 
mary  of  the  situation. — The  Editor.1 

npHE  phrase,  electrification  of  steam  rail-  the  metropolis  for  the  first  tiine  ©bc  in 
ways,  is  perhaps  rather  ambiguous  to  wonder.  The  rd»ons  for  the  conrinuancf 
the  layman.  It  means,  in  short,  the  displace-  of  this  antiquated  street-car  service  ma>  Ix 
merit  of  steam  locomotives  by  electric  loco-  of  an  economical  or  physical  nature,  ins- 
motives  or  electric  motor  cars ;  the  substitu-  much  as  New  York  City  does  not  pennii 
tton  of  electric  traction  for  steam  propulsion  overhead  wires  of  any  klnil  on  its  scncti,  anl 
of  trains  on  railways.  But  the  phrase  in-  the  operation  of  an  under); round  tniU?  (UF 
volves  somewhat  more  than  that.  It  also  in-  not  be  considered  practicable  on  certain 
eludes  the  means  whereby  electric  traction  is  streets  liable  to  tide  overflowm,  a  japditkn 
made  possible.  which  obtains  on  some  of  the  Mnaii  oo  whidi 
In  the  case  of  the  steam  locomotive  the  the  horse-car  lines  arc  still  operatnl  in  tint 
power  required  is  generated  in  the  form  of  city, 

steam  on  the  locomotive.    In  the  case  of  the  Not  content  with  usutpiriB  dietntin  field 

electric  locomotive  or  electric  motor  car,  the  of  street-car  service,  the  advocatcli^  ekctric 

electric  power  may  be  generated  at  a  power  traction  sought  out  new-regiaaB  tarlfaair  op- 

hbusc  miles  away,  and  this  power  must  be  erations,  and  began  CQppctitian'  ^ridt  stem 

_   transmitted    to    the    electric    locomotive    by  railways  for  interurban  railway  lervioCL  Tliii 

V  means  of  overhead  trolley  wires,  or  by  a  con-  work  also  was  carried  on  with  nidi  marked 

ductor  in  the  shape  of  a  so-called  third  rail,  success    that    scores    of    inteniilnn    riectrK 

in    proximity    to    the    railway    track,   which  railways,  ranging  in  length  from  five  or  tea 

third  rail  is  in  every  sense  the  practical  equiv-  to  over  one  hundred  and  Hf^  miles,  are  to- 

alent  of  the  overhead    trolley  wire.      It  is,  day  in  regular  operatioa  in  thia  oountiy  and 

'then,  the  equipping  of  the  steam  railway  with  in  Europe. 

all  the  apparatus,  overhead  trolley  wire  or    .„,,      „  „„,  „_     .     ,„., 

...  J        ■,       L  ADVANTAGES  OF    ELECnUCrrr  OVBK  STEAU. 

third  rail,  the  power  station,  etc.,  necessary  ■*  «««— 

for  its  operation  by  electricity,  that  consti-  The  chief  reasons  for  the  rocccM  of  dectric 
tutes  the  electrification  of  a  steam  railway.  traction  in  intervrban  scrrke,  aa  compaied 
.  The  history  of  electric  traction  is  a.  brief  with  steam  railways,  are  easily  found,  name- 
one  in  point  of  years.  It  began  its  career  in  ly,  more  convenient  stopping  plaoea,  diaper 
an  humble  way  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  fares,  more  frequent  and  hi^  vnd  atrvkx, 
century.  All  that  was  asked  for  it  by  its  combined  with  the  abili^  to  eflect  quid 
promoters  at  that  time  was  an  opportunity,  starts  and  stops  (hi^  aocderttion  sad 
grudgingly  afforded,  to  demonstrate  its  su-  retardation),  whereby  a  niudl.  better  are^ 
periority  to  horse  or  cable  power,  in  the  op-  a^^^  schedule  of  train  service  ti  obtainable. 
eration  of  the  street  car  service  in  cities.  Other  important  features  V  dlis  relatSoo 
This  it  did  so  satisfactorily  that,  before  the  are  that  no  time  is  lost  in  til  ~ 
dawn  of  the  present  century,  a  horse  or  cable  interurban  service  in  taking  ( 
operated  street  car  in  any  of  the  cities  or  fuel,  or  in  transposing  the  pi 
important  towns  of  the  civilized  world  was  locomotive  or  motor  car  from  J 
looked  upon  almost  as  an  anachronism.  This  the  front  of  the  train,  as  in  the  i 
is  said  with  the  knowledge  that  several  cross-  locomotive  service, 
town  and  river  front  street  cars  in  New  At  first  the  managers  of  St 
York  City  .ire  still  drawn  hy  horses,  at  which  littlcd  the  idea  of  serious  aompttitiaa  from 
strange  sight  children  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  this  source,  but  in  nimieroilS  inttanqei  die 
years  of  age  coming  from  country  towns  to  inroads  into  their  traffic  i      * 
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attention.  The  electrification  of  steam  rail- 
ways for  interurban  service  in  connection 
with  large  raili^ays,  however,  is  not  an  easy 
problem,  anJ,  while  the  necessity  for  meeting 
the  electric  interurban  service  has  been  real- 
ised, there  arc  but  few  places  where  the  con- 
ditions have  been  such  as  to  warrant  this 
action.  One  such  instance  is  that  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  of  England,  which 
was  admittedly  driven  to  the  electrification 
of  one  of  its  suburban  divisions,  comprising 
fifty-seven  miles  of  track,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jesmond,  Gorforth  and  Benton,  outside  of 
New  Castle,  by  the  keen  competition  of  elec- 
tric traction  service.  The  consequences  of 
this  action  have  been  eminently  satisfactor>' 
as  regards  increase  of  traffic  and  reduction  of 
expenses,  the  road  having  more  than  regained 
its  lost  ground.  In  other  instances,  steam 
railway  managers  have  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  purchasing  and  operating  com- 
peting electric  railways. 

RESULT    OF    HEAVY    TRAFFIC    IN    ENGLAND. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  cer- 
tain sections  of  steam  railways  have  thus  far 
been  electrified,  the  action  has  generally  been 
dictated  by  other  causes  than  the  necessity  of 
meeting  interurban  electric  competition.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  twenty-three  mile 


section  of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way, between  Li\'erpool  and  Southport,  a 
section  largely  devoted  to  suburban  service, 
there  being  fourteen  intermediate  stations  on 
this  stretch  of  road,  the  managers,  owing  to 
largely  increased  traffic,  found  themselves 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  platforms  at  the  terminal  stations  or  o( 
adopting  some  more  flexible  means  of  moving 
the  trains  in  and  out  of  these  stations  than 
that  afforded  by  steam  locomotives.  It  was 
also  desirable  to  obtain  a  much  accelerated 
service  between  Liverpool  and  Southport. 
As  the  enlargement  of  the  terminal  facilities 
at  those  points  would  have  involved  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  land,  and  as  the  con- 
templated accelerated  train  service  would 
have  presented  many  difficulties  iiniler  steam 
service  conditions,  the  managers  decided  upon 
the  electrification  of  the  section  in  question. 

The  work  of  electrifying  this  section  began 
on  April  1,  190,1,  and  the  full  electric  service 
was  in  operation  in  October,  1904.  The 
method  of  electrification  adopted  was  that 
known  as  the  direct-current,  third-rail  sys- 
tem. Electric  motor  cars,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  used  on  the  New  York  Subway,  are 
used  for  the  operation  of  trains. 

An  idea  of  the  change  brought  about  by 
the  electrification  of  this  road  may  ce  ol>- 


tt4  THB  AtAEklCAN  MONTHLY  kB^lBW  OF  RE^lEU^S. 

dom  from  smoke  and  sulphur  fimwt  in  the 
city  streets,  increased  average  wpred  due  (o 
increased  acceleration,  etc,  are  almdj  well 
known  to  the  traveling  public  of  thoae  atits. 

EARLY   EXAMPLES  IN  THE   UNITBD  STATIL 

Probably  the  most  notable  exanivk  of  die 
electrijication  of  a  steam  railway,  as  xepudi 
distance  covered,  is  that  of  the  Wot  Jen^ 
k  Seashore  branch  of  the  Pennigjnaii 
Railroad.  This  branch  extends  from  Gb^ 
den,  New  Jersey,  opposite  Philad^ital^  IB 
Atlantic  City,  by  way  of '  Newfield,  ■«  llil- 
tance  of  sixty-five  miles,  double-tnt^  taHi. 
This  is  also  an  instance  of  a  road  on  wliU 
the  passenger  traffic,  especially  in  die  pnwr*!* 
season,  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  where,  oon- 
scquently,  frequent'  train  service  and  hl^ 
speed  are  demanded.  In  addition  to  die  pas- 
senger service,  however,  a  large  coal  traffic 
is  also  handled  over  this  line  hy  steam 
locomotives,  in  the  dull  hours  of  passenger" 
service. 

The  power  house  that  supplies  the  current 
for  the  operation  of  this  railway  is  situated 
about  five  miles  from  Cainden.  It  has  a 
capacity  equal  to  8,000  horee  power.  The 
current  is  transmitted  over  pole  lines  at  a 
potential  of  33.O0O  volts  alternating  current 
to  sub-stations,  situated  by  the  track  side,  at 
intervals  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  where  die  cur- 
rent is  converted  to  a  direct  current  of  650 
volts,  at  which  voltage  the  current  is  de- 
livered to  a  third  rail  and  thence  to  the  dec- 
trie  motors  on  the  cars.  The  entire  woi^  of 
changing  this  section  of  railway  from  steam 
to  electric  traction  was  performed  in  eight 
months.  The  express  train  service  no  dus 
road  will  consist  of  three  motor  can  at  one 
hour  intervals,  the  running  time  being  set  at 
ninety  minutes  for  the  sixty-five  miW  An- 
other notable  change  from  ■team  to  electric 
traction  is  that  undertaken  by  the  Ixog 
Island  Railroad  to  meet  the  rtquiiancttl  of  . 
its  suburban  service  out  of  New  York.  Tin 
work,  successfully  inaugurated  in  Decai^icr 
of  last  year,  consisted  of  electrifying  fire  of 
its  suburban  branches  that  radiate  fnot  die 
Long  Island  City  terminal,  a  total  of  dML 
eighty  miles  of  road,  and  three  brancbea  6ta 
the  Flatbush  Avenue  Station,  Broolljn, 
about  forty-five  miles  of  rcMid.  For  din  tA- 
urban  service  130  steel  motor  can  are  en- 
ployed,  each  car  being  equqiped  with  two 
200  horse  power  motors. 

There  have  been  also  other  instances  tban 
those  mentioned  in  which  electricity  fan 
displaced   steam    to  veir   gn 


IMTSaiOK    01'    MOTORMEN  S    COUPASTUENT,    EL 
TRIC  MOTOk  CAR  ON  THE  METBOPOUTAN 
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tained  from  the  following  figures:  Under 
steam  conditions  the  running  time  of  a  train 
making  all  the  stops  between  Liverpool  and 


Express 

There   were 

each  direction 

ion  of  electric 

has  been  de- 


Southport  was  tifty-fou) 

trains,    twenty- thi 

then  but  thirty-six  trains  1 

per  day.     Since  the  introdi 

traction  the  time  of  way  tr 

creased   to  thirty-seven  minutes,  while  the 

number  of  trains  per  day  has  been  increased 

to  seventy  in  each  direction.     The  speed  of 

express  trains  remains   the  same  as  before. 

Owing  to  the  improved  train  service,  also, 

there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  business  men 

to  the  residential  districts  north  of  Liverpool. 

The  Italian  Mediterranean  Railway  also 
found  it  advisable,  in  1901,  to  electrify  a 
forty-seven  mile  section  of  its  road,  between 
Milan  and  Bisuschio,  which  runs  through  a 
thickly  populated  country,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  increasing  traffic.  An  increase  of 
thirty-three  per  cent,  in  the  total  receipts 
followed  in.  the  first  nine  months  after  elec- 
trification, notivithstanding  there  was  in  this 
time  a  substantial  reduction  in  fares. 

But  to  come  nearer  home  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  one-time  steam  operated  elevated 
roads  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago  should 
be  noted,  a  course  compelled  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing passenger  traffic  on  those  roads.  The 
beneficial  results  of  this  change  such  as  free- 
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I.aacashlre  *  Yorktiblre  UalEway.) 


namely,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  steam    excellent  idea  of  the  quaint  appearance  of 
operatcil  iinJerground  railways  and  tunnels,    the  pioneer  train  over  this  railway, 
to  some  of  which  reference  may  be  made.  Electric    traction    was,    however,    making 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  of  London,  rapid  advances  and  in  the  early  years  of  this 
the  first  underground  or  tunnel  railway  of  century  other  tunnels, —  those  of  the  Central 
that  or  any  other  city,  was  operated  by  steam  London  and  the  City  and  South  London  tube 
from  its  inception  in  1863  until  the  present  railways, —  both  operated  by  electricity,  were 
year.  This  tunnel  railway  at  the  time  men-  opened  to  the  public.  The  opening  of  these 
tioned  was  so  great  an  Improvement  over  the  roads  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  traffic  of 
previously  existing  methods  of  street  travel  the  Metropolitan  of  five  and  a  half  millions 
in  London  that  its  coming  was  hailed  as  a  of  passengers  during  the  year  igoi.  The 
great  boon,  and,  notwithstanding  its  noise.  Metropolitan  directors,  foreseeing  this  out- 
sulphur  fumes,  smoke,  dirt  and  darkness,  it  come  of  electric  traction  competition  had  for 
at  once  became,  and  for  years  continued  to  some  time  been  malting  arrangements  for  the 
be,  the  popular  mode  of  traveling  from  East  electrification  of  its  system,  which  work  was 
to  West  London.    The  illustration  gives  an   shortly    thereafter    undertaken,     and     was 

completed  this  year.  The 
transformation  wrought  by 
this  change  from  steam  to 
electric  traction  Is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  enthusiastic 
reports  of  a  daily  paper,  in 
the  following  language: 
Under  the  old  arrangement 
"  a  cramped  railway  com- 
partment, a  smoky,' sulphur- 
laden  atmosphere,  a  flicker- 
ing, almost  indiscernible 
light  in  the  roof;  general 
nerve-trying  rattle,  rush 
and  gloom.  By  the  new 
method,  a  long  magnificent 
car,  bright  and  cheery  in 
gold,  white,  and  art  green; 
three  dozen  shaded  electric 
lights,  pictures  of  pleasant 
places    on    the    walls;    no 
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River  division,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  Reverselj',   the   steam   bcaawtmtf   will  fe 

from  the  Grand  Central  Station  to  Walce-  detached  from  incoming  trains  at  the  noiA- 

field,  thirteen  miles  distant,  on  the  Harlem  em    terminals    and    give    jdaoe    to    decbk 

division.     Ultimately  the  work  of  electrifica-  locomotives. 

tion  will  be  extended  to  Croton  or  Peekskill        The  electric  locomotives  AtaigpeA  ftx  Ail 

on  the  Hudson  River  division,  a  distance  of  work,  of  which  there  are  at  present  Mttf- 

thirty-four  miles,  and  to  North  White  Plains  five,  are  equipped  with  four  pain  of  driraig 

on  the  Harlem  division,  twenty-four  miles,  wheels.    On  the  axle  of  each  pair  of  driiini 

The  work  involved  in  this  enormous  un-  wheels  a  550  horse  power  electric  motor  i| 

dertaking  which  has  been  fittingly  charac-  mounted,  this  giving  each  electric  locomotii 

terized  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ex-  a  total  of  2,200  horse  power,  which  i 

amples  of   engineering  work   that    is  being  equal   to  that  of  the  most  powerful 

done  in  the  world  to-day,  has  advanced  rap-  locomotive   in   exbtence.      Further,    two  1 

idly  and  without  material  interference  with  more  electric  locomotives  may  be  conm 

the  steam  operated  service,  and  its  progress  is  in  tandem  to  a  train  and   all  may  be  < 

creating  world-wide  interest.    As  Vice-Pres-  trolled  and  operated  by  one  motorman, 

ident  Wilgus  of  the  New  York  Central  &  what  is  known  as  the  multiple-unit  plan,  i 

Hudson  River  Railroad  has  pointed  out  in  a  arrangement  similar,  for  instance,  to  that  ■ 

recent   article,*    the   departure    from    steam  use  on  the  electric  motor  cars  of  the  Ncl 

practice  of  seventy  years'  growth  brings  with  York  Subways.    The  weight  of  each  loc 

it  the  necessity  for  many  other  changes  from  tive  is  too  tons, 
existing  methods  of  handling  traffic,  such  as  „„„„„„   ,„„  „„» 

L  c  .    .      ■  -■  .■   1  EXPRESS  AMD   SUBURBAN    SBRVICE. 

a  much  more  frequent  train  service  which 
electricity  carries  with  it ;  this,  in  turn,  neces-  For  the  suburban  service  of  the  New  Yo(„ 
sitating  the  elimination  of  all  track,  street  Central  Railroad  laj  electric  motor  cars  wiB'l 
and  highway  grade  crossings,  together  with  be  used,  each  with  a  normal  capad^  of  40a 
radical  changes  in  passenger  station  facilities,  horse  power.  The  weight  of  each  car,  com- 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  main  tracks  plete,  is  53  tons.  The  pawenger  trains  com- 
for  handling  a  larger  number  of  high  and  ing  over  these  tracks  will  weig^  from  250 
low-speed  units,  as  well  as  the  substitution  to  900  tons.  The  speeds  attained  with  die 
of  automatic  in  place  of  manually  operated  electric  locomotives  will  range  from  fony  to 
signals,  and  many  other  improvements  that  eighty  miles  per  hour,  depending  on  the 
are  necessary  for  handling  an  increased  elec-  weight  of  the  trains.  ^The  maximum  speed  ' 
trically  propelled  traffic  with  safety,  con-  of  the  suburban  trains  will  be  about  fifty-two 
venicnce  and  reliability.  miles  per  hour.  A  very  fair  idea  of  the  «- 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trains  on  the  ternal  appearance  of  the  electric  locomotives 
,^**>sSk  under  present  review  are  made  up  of  and  motor  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
light  suburban  and  through  heavy  trains,  two  Hudson  River  Railroad  may  be  obtained  from 
different  modes  of  handlinf;  the  trains  have  the  illustrations  on  the  preceding  pages.  It 
been  adopted.  Thus,  the  suburban  trains  will  be  seen  that  the  locomotive  may  be  en- 
will  be  provided  with  electric  motor  cars  tered  by  a  door  in  the  center  of  adouUe-ended 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  ordi-  cab,  and  that  it  is  equipped  at  each  end  with  a 
nary  interurban  electric  traction  service,  whistle,  beil,  headlight,  and  cow-catcher,  al- 
which  motor  cars  will  accompany  the  trains  most  similar  to  those  of  a  steam  locomotive, 
from  beginning  to  end  of  their  routes.  The  Duplicate  levers  and  operating  mechanism 
through  trains,  consisting  of  coaches  and  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  cab,  hence  the 
Pullman  cars,  will  be  drawn  from  terminal  locomotives  may  be  readily  connected  to 
to  terminal  of.  the  electric  zone  by  specially  a  train  without  the  aid  of  turn-tables.  The 
constructed  high  power  electric  locomotives,  spring-like  device  adjoining  the  air-<^rated 
Thus,  an  outgoing  through  train  will  be  whistle  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  CMitact 
hauled  by  an  electric  locomotive  from  the  with  an  overhead  rail  at  certain  points  along 
Grand  Central  Station  to,  say.  High  Bridge,  the  tracks,  where  it  may  not  be  feasible  to 
where  it  will  give  way  to  a  steam  locomo-  lay  the  ordinary  third  rail, 
tive  which  will  be  attached  to  the  train.  The  arrangement  of  the  third  rail  used 
in  this  system  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
♦"The  Present  Status  of  the  F.le^nficatwn  o  ^,^i^]^  ■  ^own  on  die  opposite  page.  The 
the  New  York  Zone  of  the  New  York  Central  ,  .  ,  ...  ..,  /  u  l  1. 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad."— E/w/riiTj;  Review,  *""■<■  ™''  '^  supported  by  brackets  at  the 
September  8,  1906.  side  of  the  mam  tram  and  it  is  wdt  in«- 
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mainder  is  tunnel,  termi- 
nating in  a  stub,  or  dead 
end,  yard,  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station  terminal, 
\\herc  there  are  eight 
miles  ijf  intricate  switch- 
ing tracks.  Over  this  five- 
mile  section  there  were, 
at  the  time  electrification 
was  undertaken,  more 
than  boo  train  move- 
ments a  day,  and  since 
then  this  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

To    acquire    an    intelli- 
gent    knowledge     of     the 
power  required  to  operate 
the     trains     passing     over 
the  division  in  question,  and  to  ascertain  the 
relative  cost  of  operation  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question 
and  a  multiplicitj'  of  tests  were  made.* 

One  of  the  many  interesting  tests  made  at 
this  time  showed  that  one  of  the  steam  loco- 
motives  employed    in    the    fast   New  York- 


l   STEEL  SUBL-HJ 


p,.j»: 


,    NEW    YORK    CENTRAL 


Chicago  service,  and  weighing  with  an  eight- 
car  train  494  tons,  developed  940  horsepower 
at  a  speed  of  63  miles  per  hour.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  published  an  article  on 
this  subject  at  the  time.  Other  tests  and  cal- 
culations showed  that  the  traffic  on  this  di- 
vision, including  passenger,  shop  trains,  and 

•For  a  detailed  report  of  this  investigation 
the  interested  reader  may  be  referred  to  a  paper 
presented  to  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  June,  1901,  by  Bion  J.  Arnold. 


switchingservice, represented  250,285,7 10  ton 
miles  per  annum ;  a  ton  hauled  one  mile,  or 
ton  mile,  being  the  unit  adopted  to  express  the 
work  done  on  railways.  The  tests  and  cal- 
culations also  showed  that  the  electrical  en- 
ergy required  to  meet  this  condition  would  be 
63  watt  hours  per  ton  mile  (about  one- 
twelfth  of  a  horsepower 
hour). 

The  calculations,  based 
on  the  foregoing  results,  - 
relative  to  the  cost  of  op- 
crating  this  division  by 
electric  traction,  as  com- 
pared with  steam,  showed 
that  there  would  be  x 
slight  annual  saving  in 
favor  of  electricity,  but 
not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  adoption  of  electricity 
solely  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy. Other  considera- 
tions, however,  such  as 
freedom  from  smoke,  and 
the  comfort  and  safety  of 
passengers,  were  p  a  r  a  ~ 
mount.  The  task  of  elec- 
Ei.EHTKic  MOTOR  trifving  not  only  the  sec- 
tion mentioned,  but  a  con- 
siderably larger  section  of 
track,  known  as  the  "  initial  electric  zone," 
was  undertaken  in  1903,  and  already  trains 
have  been  operated  electrically  on  this  sec- 
tion, and  it  is  expected  that  its  regular  elec- 
trical operation  will  begin  during  the  present 
month, 

STATUS    OF    THE    WOKK    ON    THE    CENTRAU 

The  work  of  electrification  now  under 
way  will  extend  from  the  Grand  Central 
Station   to   High    Bridge   on   the    Hudson 


1 


greater  facility 

virtually  universally  conceded. 
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suburban    service,    or    a    250-ton    train    on  ticabic,  by  suitably  arranging  the  powtrm 

through  service.     To  obtain  greater  po«er,  cuits  of  an  electric  railway,  for  the  optfUrt 

two  or  more  of  these  locomotives  are  placed  at  a  tower  station  to  cut  off  the  power  ttia 

in  tandem  on  the  niultiple-unil  plan.     The  any  block  into  which    a    heedless  mottjrmir 

movement  of  freight  trains  is  not  at  present  might  have  entered    in    the    face  of  vatrm 

contemplated  over  these  divisions.  signals. 

In  the  instances  of  electrification  of  steam  Also,  if  high  speed  passenger  service  11^ 
railways'  considered  in  this  article  it  will  be  on  the  main  lines  of  railvcays  is  to  bt  off- 
observed  that  the  work  thus  far  accomplished  sidered,  there  is  little  question  that  (he  rfic- 
has  related  entirely  to  the  displacement  of  trie  locomotive,  with  rts  revolving  mow, 
steam  by  electricity  at  terminals,  and  tunnels,  forming  practically  a  part  of  the  axle  of  thf 
or  on  comparatively  short  sections  of  con-  driving  wheels,  is  inherently  superior  to  (bt 
gested  suburban  tracks,  in  all  of  which  cases  steam  locomotive, —  a  statement  which  < 
the  advantages  of  electric  traction,  such  as  he  made  without  disparagement  of  that  iil 
freedom  from  smoke,  higher  acceleration,  velous  example  of  the  mechanical  enginai^  I 
' skill.  ■ 

SPEED   POSKBIUTIES. 

The  experience  gained  with  eleciridll; 
operated  trains  has  made  it  clear  that  irah 
The  broad  question  of  the  entire  displace-  proper  attention  to  road  bed  construction  mi 
ment  of  steam  locomotives  by  electric  trac-  car  equipment,  a  speed  of  at  least  one  hu» 
tion  on  railways  for  passenger  and  freight  dred  miles  per  hour  is  feasible.  But  to  op- 
traffic  is  still  open,  the  matters  of  efficiency,  erate  a  long-distance  steajn  railway  for  tk 
reliability  and  economy  of  operation  under  all  purpose  of  operating  a  few  high  speed  traini 
conditions,  climatic  and  otherwise,  being  yet  per  day  would  be  prohibitive  as  to  cost.  It 
unsettled,  and  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto  can  be  done  more  economically  by  a  sttmi 
in  this  direction,  except  for  tunnel  and  ter-  locomotive,  since  the  engine  carries  with  it 
minal  service,  may  he  regarded  as  largely  of  its  own  motive  power,  and  requires  no  extil 
an  experimental  or  tentative  nature.  Thus  rails,  wires  or  power  houses  for  its  operatioiL 
the  effects  of  sleet  and  snow  upon  the  move-  On  the  other  hand,  where  trains  are  fre- 
ments  of  hcavj'  traffic  under  electrical  opera-  quent,  practice  has  shown  that  under  certain 
tion  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  effect  of  a  con-  conditions,  it  will  doubtless  be  more  eo? 
gestion  of  heavy  traffic  at  one  point  of  a  road  nomicai  to  burn  the  coal  under  one  large 
is  also  a  matter  of  conjecture,  while  the  pos-  boiler  in  a  power  house  and  have  this  power 
sibility  of  the  tie  up  of  a  division  by  the  dc-  conveyed  by  wires  in  the  shape  of  electrical 
struction  of  a  power  house  must  be  reckoned  energy  to  the  electric  locomotive  or  motor 
with.     Further,  the  prominent  electric  rail-  car. 

way  engineers,  and  the  large  manufacturers  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that 
of  electric  railway  equipments  are  not  alto-  greatly  enhanced  speeds  of  through  passenger 
gether  united  upon  the  best  and  most  eco-  trains  on  main  lines  of  railways  would  not 
nomicai  methods  of  operating  long-distance  be  available  unless  separate  tracks  or  mani- 
railways.  For  example,  the  advocates  of  fold  increased  sidings  are  provided  for  the 
what  are  known  as  the  "  direct  current "  and  different  types  of  train  service,  for  the  tea- 
the  "  alternating  current  "  methods  of  elec-  son  that  such  trains  could  not  otherwise  read- 
trie  traction  are  more  or  less  widely  divided  ily  pass  the  slower  local  or  freight  trains.  To 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  methods,  supply  such  additional  tracks  would  doubtless 
.'  Certain  advantages  of  electric  traction  on  increase  the  fixed  charges  and  costs  of  main- 
such  roads  are  readily  admitted.  For  in-  tenancc  beyond  the  earning  capacity  of  many 
stance,  that  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  roads. 

can  be  better  safeguarded  by  electric  traction        It  has  been  sufigested,  with  some  plausibil- 

than  by  any  other  known  means  of  railway  ity,   that,  even  if  the  time  is  not  yei  quilt 

locomotion.   Thus  it  would  be  quite  practica-  ripe  for  the  general  operation  of  main  line 

ble  to  so  arrange  the  blocks  of  an  electric  railways  hy  electricit}',  there  must  be  many 

railway  that  as  a  train  passed  from  one  block  places  in  the  mountain  regions  of  this  coun- 

into  the  next  it  would  cut  off  the  power  in  try  where  electricitj'  developed  by  the  povver 

the  block  behind,  so  that  collisions  would  be  of  falling  water  could  be  advantageously  and 

next  ta  Impossible.     It  would  also  be  prac-  economically   applied   to   the   propulsion  oJ 
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trains  up  steep  grades.     But  there  is  also  a  stated   that  harmful   inductive  interference 

division  of  opinion  aniong  experts  as  to  the  has  been  produced  on  telephone  circuits  one 

economic  value  of  this  proposition.  thousand  yards  away  from  certain  high  po- 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  since  the  road  tential   railway  transmission  lines, 
bed,  bridges,  etc.,  of  a  railway  are  designed       Until,  therefore,  the  questions  of  costs  and 

for  locomotives  and  trains  of  a  certain  weight  of  the  best  and  safest  methods  of  operation 

and  speed,  it  is  clear  that  if  increased  traffic  are  definitely  settled,  it  may  be  assumed  that 

should  suggest  the  use  of  steam  locomotives  steam  railway  managers  will  be  disposed  to 

of  greater  weight  to  obtain  greater  power  and  hesitate  before  ordering  the  general  electrifi- 

speed,  the  reconstruction  of  the  road  bed  and  cation  of  their  roads. 

bridges  Houid  be  obviously  necessary.     If  in        This,  however,  may  in  conclusion  be  said, 

this  contingency,  the  large  cost  of  such  re-  electricity  is  "  in   the  air  "  on  this  subject, 

construction  can  be  avoided  by  the  substitu-  and  whereas  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 

tion  of  electric  traction  (an  important  point  difficult  to  find  one  steam  railway  engineer 

claimed  for  this  method  of  propulsion),  this  ready  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate 

should  afford  a  valid  ground  for  the  electrifi-  more  or  less  general  electrification  of  steam 

cation  of  such  a  road, —  provided,  of  course,  railways,  it  would  to-day  be  almost  as  diffi- 

it  can  be  efficiently  operated  electrically,  at  cull  to  find  one  who  will  deny  the  strong 

an  equal  or  less  cost  than  by  steam.  probability  of  such  a  consummation  within  at 

The  general  effect  also  upon  the  public  most  two  decades.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  exposed  high  po-  safe  to  say  that  no  feature  of  operation  is  re- 
tential  transmission  and  other  drciiits  of  ceiving  greater  attention  from  steam  railway 
electrically  operated  railways,  running  as  managers  than  that  of  electrification,  the 
they  do  across  or  in  proximity  to  highways,  final  determining  considerations  of  which 
and  to  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  must  will  be  those  of  cost  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
doubtless  eventually  receive  careful  attention,  tion.  A  well-known  steam  railway  official 
and,  together  with  possible  detrimental  ef-  recently  said  to  the  writer:  "  Improvements 
fects  of  electrolysis  upon  contiguous  gas  and  are  continually  going  on  in  electrical  engi- 
water  pipes,  and  harmful  inductive  effects  neering,  and  when  the  point  is  reached 
upon  adjoining  telegraph  and  telephone  jys-  where  greater  economy  and  better  service  can 
tems,  may  require  certain  modifications  in  the  be  obtained  by  electricity  than  by  steam  loco- 
present  arrangement  of  such  circuits.  As  motives  the  steam  railways  in  sheer  self-de- 
an item  of  interest  in  this  relation  it  may  be  fense  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  electricity." 
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THE  EDUCATION  CONTROVERSY  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 

"TpHE  first  thing  to  be  made  clear  to  any  consequence,  the  teachers  in  those  state  dc 
American  who  wishes  to  understand  mentary  schools  should  be  entirely  freed  frwn 
the  controversy  that  is  raging  in  England  all  religious  tests,  and  should  be  treated,  » 
over  the  Birrell  Education  bill,  is  that  it  has  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  exactly  in  the 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  education,  same  way  as  are  any  other  servants  of  iht 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  state.  Time  was,  not  so  very  long  ago,  whtn 
Lords  have  been  debating  this  bill  for  a  no  one  could  take  office  of  any  kind  in  Enj- 
twelvemonth  past,  but  it  would  puK^le  any-  land  unless  he  was  a  communicant  of  rir 
one  to  discover  in  any  of  the  speeches  that  Anglican  Church.  The  same  rule  prevaiW 
have  been  delivered  an  attempt  to  discuss  at  the  universities,  where  down  to  ourotni 
education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  edu-  times  Nonconfonnlsts  were  refused  the  o^ 
cationist.  It  is  theology  and  not  pedagogy  joyment  of  the  scholarships  for  ivhich  djey 
around  which  the  discussion  is  waged.  Alem-  had  qualified  themselves,  unless  they  wen 
hers  of  Parliament  have  not  concerned  them-  prepared  to  declare  their  adhesion  to  tlw 
selves  at  all  about  rival  theories  of  teaching,  thirtj'-nine  articles.  At  the  present  day  in 
The  Education  bill  is  an  administrative  meas-  England  there  arc  nearly  lo.ooo  public  e^ 
ure  solely  directed  toward  deciding  in  whose  mentary  schools,  to  which  no  headmaster  can 
hands  shall  lie  the  control  of  the  scIiodIs,  and  be  appointed  who  is  not  certified  as  a  rncmber 
as  in  England  the  school  question  is  largely,  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Education 
almost  entirely,  a  religious  question,  it  would  bill  proposes  to  abolish  tests  in  the  schools  a 
conduce  to  a  much  better  significance  of  the  they  have  been  abolished  in  the  universities. 
educational  controversy  if  it  were  regarded  and  to  place  the  teaching  profession  in  thf 
as  a  phase  of  the  age-long  conflict  which  has  same  position  of  independence  as  regards  reli- 
raged  against  the  rival  forces,  sacerdotalism  gion  as  is  enjoyed  by  every  other  branch  of  th( 
on  the  one  side,  rationalism  on  the  other,  civil  service.  To  Americans  this  may  seem 
In  France  the  republic  boldly  makes  war  a  simple  and  obvious  measure  of  justice,  but 
upon  the  church,  declaring  that  clericalism  it  is  in  order  to  nullify  this  concession  and 
is  the  enemy.  It  is  the  same  mood  and  tem-  indirectly  to  continue  to  enforce  religious 
per  in  England,  but  modified  by  the  influence  tests  upon  the  schoolmaster  that  all  the 
of  English  traditions  and  the  English  tem-  trouble  has  arisen  at  Westminster, 
peramenl,  that  has  brought  the  two  houses  In  order  to  understand  how  it  was  pcs- 
of  Parliament  into  sharp  collision  over  the  sible  that  suth  a  tremendous  to-do  should 
details  of  the  Education  bill.  be  raised  over  what  appears  to  outsiders  an 
THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  QUESTION.  °'"'™  =>™™"'y  »«  of  justra,  OScnd^  to 
our  conception  of  a  modern  state,  it  is 
The  question  at  issue  stripped  of  all  its  necessary  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
details  and  regarded  in  its  naked  essence  is  history  of  popular  education  in  England. 
this:  When  the  state,  in  its  capacity  as  Only  by  such  a  suriey  is  it  possible  to  under- 
state, pays  the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance  stand  the  virulence  of  the  controversy  now 
of  the  schools,  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and  raging  in  the  old  country. 
th€  provision  of  all  th.  ac«,sori«  „e«Bj,y  ^  ^^  education 
for  education,  shall  the  control  of  these  ,  ,  _  _,  _ 
schools  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  state  "^  England. 
or  shall  the  responsibility  be  shared  by  The  men  of  the  Mayfiower  were  tht 
churches,  which  contribute  nothing  to  the  representatives  of  English  Puritanism  whose 
cost  of  the  school?  The  Liberal  party,  period  of  ascendancy  culminated  in  the  pro- 
which  has  an  enormous  majority  In  the  tectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  In  New 
House  of  Commons,  believes  that  the  time  England  the  Puritan  settlers  had  an  oppor- 
has  come  when  the  English  public  elementary  tunity  of  developing  their  political  and  edu- 
school,  which  is  maintained  entirely  out  of  cational  principles  free  from  the  trammels  of 
the  rates  and  taxes,  should  be  absolutely  con-  Bishop  and  King.  In  the  primitive  consti- 
troUed  by  the  state,  and  that,  therefore,  as  a  tution  of  the  New  England  commoawealdi 
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we  see  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Puritan  whom,   in   his  opinion,   it   really   belonged, 

who  made  the  schoolhouse  the  very  pivot  and  More   than   sixty  years  passed   before  a 

center  of  his  social  system.     In   England,  national  system  of  education  was  established 

Puritanism  had  never  an  opportunity  of  de-  in  England, — so  great  are  the  obstacles,  so 

veloping  its  educational  ideals,   for,  during  immense  the  difficulties,  which  an  established 

the  brief  but  glorious  protectorate  of  Oliver  and  endowed  clergy  can  place  in  the  way  of 

Cromwell,  the  Commonwealth  was  so  con-  any     proposal,     which,     having     influence, 

stantly  summoned  to  fight  for  its  life  that  it  trenches  upon  their  prerogatives.     Between 

had  no  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  in-  1807,  when  Mr.  Whitbread*s  bill  was  re- 

dicating  the  lines  along  which  it  would  have  jected,  and  1870,  when  Mr.  Foster  carried 

developed,  if  the  times  had  been  more  set-  the  first  great  Education  act,  various  efforts 

tied.     With  the  Restoration,  a  dense  cloud  were  made  to  provide  some  kind  of  educa- 

of  ignorance  and  reaction  settled  over  Eng-  tion  for  such  sections  of  the  English  people 

land,  which  did  not  lift  for  more  than  a  cen-  as  could  be  reached  by  voluntary  effort.  Two 

tury.     During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  school  systems  sprang  into  existence,  one,  the 

century,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  cares  British  and   Foreign  School   Society,  which 

to  turn  to  the  record  of  the  times  and  who  was  the  first  in  the  field,  was  largely  the 

glances  at  the  vivid  picture  of  the  English  creation  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  by  this 

life    which     may    be    found    in    Wesley's  time    had    been    relieved    from    the    more 

"  Journals,  "  the  common  people  of  England  grievous  of  their  disabilities.     The  British 

lived   practically    without   guidance,    either  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  unattached 

intellectual  or  spiritual.  to  any  church,  and  regarded  as  its  primary 

It  may  be  asked  that  if  the  descendants  business  the  giving  of  secular  teaching,  com- 

of  the  Puritans  still  existed,  how  was  it  they  bined  with  simple  Bible  lessons.     Its  rival, 

did  so  little  for  education  during  this  period  the  National  School  Society,  was  established 

of  gloom?     The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  primarily  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  poor 

church  party,  whose  ascendency  dates  from  in  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England, 

the  restoration  of  the  dissolute  and  worthless  anJ   no  child  was  allowed  to  attend  these 

Charles  IL,  were  not  contented  with  neg-  schools,  who  did  not  attend  the  parish  church 

lecting  the  education  of  the  nation.     They  on   Sunday.     The  National   Society,   being 

passed  law  after  law  for  the  express  purpose  supported  by  the  wealthier  and  landed  classes, 

of  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  Noncon-  who   had   their   religious  ministrations  pro- 

formist  to  open  a  school  or  even  to  teach  his  vided  for  them  free  of  cost  by  the  State,  had 

own  children!  many  advantages  over  its  rival,  and  when 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  "  ON  THE  RATES."  ^^'^  ^J^^^"  °(  grants  arose  by  which  a  certain 

sum  was  voted  annually  by  rarliament  as  a 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  contribution  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
under  the  influence  of  the  Evangelical  re-  schools,  the  National  Society  was  the  chief 
vival,  which  began  with  the  preaching  of  beneficiary.  The  church  came  to  regard  the 
Whitfield  and  Wesley,  there  was  a  stirring  so-called  national  schools  as  its  most  effi- 
of  the  public  conscience.  In  1807,  Mr.  cient  recruiting  ground.  But,  notwithstand- 
Whitbread  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  ing  the  efforts  of  both  the  rivals,  millions  of 
then  unreformed"  House  of  Commons,  at  the  children  remained  outside  the  schools,  and 
time  when  England  was  in  the  throes  of  a  it  was  not  until  1870,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
deadly  conflict  with  Napoleon,  an  education  first  great  Parliament,  that  a  really  national 
bill  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  was  founded.  This  was  based,  like 
rate-aided  school  in  every  parish,  under  the  everything  else  English,  on  a  compromise, 
control  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  significant  School  boards  specially  created  for  the  pur- 
that  when  this  bill,  which  if  it  had  been  car-  pose  of  administering  the  Education  act, 
ried  by  the  Lords,  would  have  educated  the  were  elected  in  every  district,  but  these 
people  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end  school  boards  had  only  control  of  schools 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  came  before  the  which  they  built  themselves,  or  those  which 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  might  be  handed  over  to  them  voluntarily 
hereditary  legislature,  which  was  moved  to  by  the  managers  of  existing  schools.  An  in- 
take this  action  by  the  then  Archbishop  of  creased  grant  was  made  to  enable  the  so- 
Canterbury.  He  protested  against  the  pass-  called  voluntary  schools,  which  included 
ing  of  a  law  which  would  have  taken  away  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  few 
the  control  of  education  from  the  clergy,  to  Wesleyan  schools,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
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their  teaching,  but  the  man^ement  of  each  being  compelled  to  show   that   it  raised  n  ' 

was    entirely    independent    of    the     school  least  as  much  by  voluntary  subscripiion,  s 

board.     The  results  of  their  teaching  were  it  received  from  the  state,    many  denomiw 

examined  by  state  inspectors  sent  down   by  tional  schools  were  able  to  support  theni'dve 

die  education  department  and   grants  were  almost  entirely  upon  grants  made  trmr  pul>- 

made  according    to   the    educational    results  He  funds.    On  the  other  hand  the  increiorc 

reported  upon  by  these  state  officials,  but  re-  pressure  of  the  education  department  to  inisi 

ligious  teaching  remained  absolutely  in  the  upon     a     higher     standard     of     educaiionil 

hands  of  the  local  managers.  .  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the   teaching  stafi, 

•        THE  "COWPER-TEMPLE"  CLAUSE.  ^J"^  u^^'^nif ^"^  accommodation    in  the  c« 
of  the  buildings,  led   to  demands  for  aM- 

When  the  Education  act  went  into  opera-  tional    subscriptions    from     the     pockets  of    ' 

tion   most  of  the  British  and  foreign  schools  churchmen,    which    they     resented.      Thtj    \ 

were  handed   over   to  the  pew   educational  pointed    out    that    they    had     to    concribulr 

authority,  which  thus  found  itself  provided  equally  with  Nonconformists  to  the  cost  of 

at  the  outset  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  board  schools  which  were  entirely  buill 

schools.     New  buildings  were  added  in  great  and  maintained  and  staffed    from   the  rates 

numbers.     Education  was  made  compulsory,  and  taxes,  forgetting  that  the  board  schooh 

but  the  parents  of  the  child  were    free  to  were  supported    by   the   authorities    because 

decide  which  school  it  should  attend,  whether  they  were  entirely  under  public  control.  Th» 

a  board  or  a  denominational  school.     The  church  party  insisted  that  they  were  treated 

only  limitation  which  was  placed  upon  the  very  unfairly  because  their  schools  had  not 

school   boards,   who   managed    their   schools  the  same  free  run  of  the  national  and  local 

as  they  pleased,  was,  that  they  were  forbidden  exchequers  as  had  their  rival  schools, 
to   employ   in    their    religious    teaching   any        It    is    possible    that    these    complaints    of 

catechism  or  formulary  of  any  sect.     This  churchmen  and  Nonconformists  would  ha« 

clause  commonly  known,  from  the  name  of  mutually  neutralized  each  other,  had  it  not 

its  author  as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  es-  been  for  the  growth  in  the  English  church  of 

tablished  what  is  called  undenominational  ism  a  sacerdotal  party,  whose  doctrines  are  prac- 

as  the  religion  taught  in  the  board  schools,  tically  indistinguishable   from    those    of   the 

Every  school  board   was    free    to  make  its  Church  of  Rome  minus  the  headship  of  the 

curriculum     purely    secular    if     it    pleased.  Pope.     It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 

There  was  no  compulsion  placed  upon  them  the  anti-Protestant  iDOvement  has  permeated 

to  teach  religion  at  all,  but  if  they  taught  it,  the  English  church,  but  no  one  can  deny  that 

the  stipulation  was  precise,  that  it  must  be  since  the  Education  act  came  into  operation 

of  an  undenominational  character.     Cowper  the  Evangelicals  have  lost  ground  and  the 

Temple  was  himself  a  churchman,  his  clause  Ritualists  everywhere  made  way. 
was  welcomed  at  the  time  as  a  satisfactory        The   attack,  .therefore,    upon    the   educa- 

compromise  by  a  great  body  of  churchmen,  tional  system  established  in   1S70  was  dom- 

Under  its  provision  each  school  board  drew  inated  by  two  fortes,  one  financial,  the  other 

up  its  syllabus  of  religious  teaching.  fanatical.     Subscribers  who  did  not  wish  to 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  school  board  raise  money  to  place  their  church  school 
system  met  with  a  general  acquiescence,  buildings  in  proper  repair  were  predisposed 
although  the  Nonconformists  complained  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  those  of  their  bishops 
bitterly  that  the  limitations  and  conditions  and  clergy  who  maintained  that  the  existing 
imposed  in  1870  upon  the  denominational  system  was  an  affront  to  the  Catholic  faith 
schools,  were  modified  in  favor  of  the  church  and  an  outrage  upon  the  church.  It  is  proh- 
in  three  separate  directions.  The  first  able,  however,  that  even  the  combined  forces 
was  when  the  payment  of  fees  for  children  of  the  unwilling  subscribers  to  the  school 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  the  cost  fund  and  the  would-be  enforcers  of  subscrip- 
of  their  education,  (which  was  at  first  tions  to  the  church  article  would  tiave  failed 
thrown  upon  the  rates,  and  as  often  as  not  but  for  the  South  African  war.  In  the  Par- 
repudiated  by  the  ratepayers,)  was  taken  liament  elected  in  1895,  although  the  Con- 
over  by  the  state.  In  the  second  place  when  scrvatives  were  in  a  large  majori^,  the 
education  was  made  free  it  was  equivalent  to  House  of  Comnions,  representing  the  constit- 
another  grant  to  the  denominational  schools  uencies,  was  elected  upon  broad  political 
from  the  central  exchequer,  and  In  the  third  issues.  But  when  in  1901  Mr.  Chamber- 
place,  instead  of  the  denominational  school  lain  conceived  the  idea  of  dissolvinsr  Pariik- 
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ment  in  order  to  snatch,  while  the  country  A  few  concessions  were  made  to  the  outcry 

was  still  at  the  fever  heat  of  the  Boer  war,  of  the  aggrieved  Nonconformists;  religious 

a  new  House  of  Commons  returns  were  of  a  tests    were    maintained    for    all    the    head 

very  different  character.     When  the  voting  teachers,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  test 

was  in  progress  Ministers  were  loud  in  their  should  not  be  enforced  on  their  assistants, 

protestations  that  the  only  question  at  issue  one  of  those  concessions  which  aggravates 

was  the  war,  and  the  Liberals  who  approved  rather  than  heals. 

of  the  war,  were  adjured  to  support  the  gov-       The  net  result  of  the  act  of  1902  was  to 

ernment,  rather  than  to  give  votes  to  the  remodel   the  whole   educational   system    in 

Liberals,  which  it  was  declared  was  equiva-  favor  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  detri- 

lent  to  giving  their  votes  to  the  Boers.    To  ment   of    the    Nonconformist,    saddled    the 

this  specious  sophistry  many   thousands  of  state  with  the  entire  cost  of  education  in 

Nonconformists  fell  willing  victims.  No  soon-  schools  over  which  it  had  a  minimum  control, 

er  had  the  Unionist  government  snatched  a  and  thereby  opened  the  door  to  the  present 

large  majority  at  the  general  election  of  1 901  controversy. 

by  the  aid  of  Nonconformists  who  approved        As  soon  as  the  act  of   1902  went  into 

of  the  war,  than  they  proceeded  to  remodel  operation,     the     Nonconformists     declared 

the  educational  system  of  the  country  in  the  their  intention  to  protest  by  every  means  al- 

interests  of  the  church.     In  vain   did   the  lowed  them  by  the  Constitution,  but  their 

betrayed  Nonconformists  point  reproachfully  protests  were  unheeded,  and  in  due  course 

to  the  declarations  made  during  the  election  of  time  the  rate  collector  came  around  to  dc- 

as  a  proof  that  the  government  had  no  man-  mand  the  payment  of  the  education  rate.    A 

date  to  deal  with  any  question  but  that  of  the  portion  of  this  education  rate  was  used  for 

war.     They  were  laughed  out  of  court.  the  payment  of  religious  teaching  in  the  dc- 

»,„r,  r,,x,T^.-«^^,   .r^  ^«  , ,x^«  nofflinational  or  unprovided  schools.     Reli- 

THE    EDUCATION   ACT   OF    I902.  •  ^       u-  u-  u     • 

^^  gious  teaching,  which  m  some  cases  was 
The  Education  act  of  1902  abolished  Roman  Catholic,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
school  boards  and  handed  over  the  whole  was  Anglo-Catholie,  but  whether  Roman  or 
administration  of  the  Education  act  to  com-  Anglo-Catholic  it  was  always  assumed  as 
mittees  appointed  by  the  municipal  or  a  postulate  that  the  Nonconformists  were 
county  authorities.  The  immediate  result  schismatics.  Against  this  assumption  the 
of  this  was  that  whereas  on  school  boards  the  Nonconformist  conscience  rose  in  revolt,  and 
Nonconformists  and  dissenters  were  elected  the  Passive  Resistance  League  was  formed, 
in  numbers  proportionate  to  their  strength  the  members  of  which  bound  themselves  to 
in  the  constituency,  on  the  educational  com-  refuse  to  pay  one  penny  of  a  rate  destined 
mittees  the  churchmen  enormously  outnum-  for  the  teaching  of  which  they  conscientiously 
bered  the  Nonconformists.  Another  result  of  disapproved.  This  was  a  form  of  passive  re- 
the  change  was  that  where  women  were  bellion,  the  importance  of  which  lay  in  the 
freely  elected  to  school  boards,  hardly  any  opportunity  which  it  afforded  for  public  pro- 
were  permitted  to  take  their  place  on  edu-  test  The  goods  of  those  who  refused  to  pay 
cational  committees.  At  the  same  time  that  the  education  tax  were  distrained  upon  and 
this  great  administrative  revolution  was  sold  by  public  auction ;  if  they  had  no  goods, 
brought  about  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  which  happened  when  the  household  goods 
schools  were  placed  upon  the  rates,  so  that  were  vested  in  the  name  of  the  wife  or  other 
although  the  control  of  the  religious  teaching  relative,  the  recalcitrant,  passive  resister  was 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  denomination-  carried  off  to  gaol.  Several  hundreds  of  the 
alists,  the  funds  came  from  the  general  pub-  best  people  of  the  community,  earnest,  God- 
lic.  As  there  are  about  eight  thousand  single  fearing,  conscientious,  public-spirited  citizens 
districts  in  which  there  is  only  one  school,  found  their  way  to  prison  with  an  ever- 
and  that  a  church  one,  the  immediate  result  increasing  fermentation  on  the  part  of  public 
of  this  was  to  place  the  absolute  control  of  minds  against  the  measure  which  inflicted 
the  religious  education  of  the  whole  popula-  such  hardships  upon  the  consciences  of  citi- 
tion.  Nonconformist  as  well  as  churchmen  zens.  So  matters  remained  until  the  general 
in  those  districts,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.*  election  of  this  year. 

*  For   the  guidance  of  American   readers   it  vided  school.    From  1870  to  1902  the  church 

may  be  well  to  mention  that  from  1870  to  1902  schools    were    variously    known    as    voluntary, 

the   public   elementary   school   maintained   and  denominational,  church,   and  national   schools; 

controlled  entirely  by  the  state  was  known  as  after    1902   they   were   known   as    unprovided 

a  board  school,  after  1902  it  was  called  a  pro-  schools. 
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lliai,  after  long  and  exasperating  delays,  extraordinary   skill    and    address.     It  oM 

the  country  was  at  last  pcnnitted  to  pro-  only  weary  the  reader  to  enter  into  all  k 

nounce  judgment  upon  the  party  which  had  details  of  the  Education  bill.     It  will  hesd- 

commanded  an   unbroken   majority   in   both  ficient  to   describe    its    salient    fcatuiti    la 

houses  of  Parliament  for  ten  years.   The  re-  first  and  chief  enactment    was   to  plact  it) 

suit  was  a  catastrophe  to  the  Unionist  party  the  public  elementary  schools,  maintiina!  s 

without  precedent  in  our  annals.     The  Lib-  the  public  cost,  under  public  controi.    Ttx 

erals  came  into  office  with  a  majority  of  250.  swond  was  to  declare  that  no  rdigiouj  \ss 

In  estimating  the  forces  which  combined  should  be  enforced  upon  any  teacher  ttipefi 

to  bring  about  this  phenomenal  defeat,  the  in  the  service  of  the  state.     The  third  *ii  a 

Nonconformist  revolt  against  the  Education  provide  a  grant  of  a  million   a  year  to  pa 

act  of  1902,  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  rent  to  the  owners  of   the  voluntar)'  fdwj 

most    formidable.     The    Nonconformists   of  and  to  provide  for  the  repairs  for  which  liw 

late  years  have  ceased  to  be  the  homogeneous  were  responsible  under  the  act  of  iqoi.  Tv 

Liberal  force  which  they  were  in  the  middle  fourth    was  to   forbid    the    teaching  duntu 

of  the  nineteenth  century.      The   repeal   of  school  hours  by  the  national  teachers  of  anr 

church    rates,    the    abolition    of    univcrsit>'  catechism    or    formulary    distinctive  of  isj 

tests    and    the    destruction    of    the    clerical  religious  sect. 

monopoly    of    the    graveyard    removed    the        To  meet  the  objections  of  the  church  mJ 

most  burning  of  these  grievances.  The  richer  the    Catholics,    special    arrangements    vn 

Nonconformists    began    to    gravitate   to    the  made  by  which  religious   teaching  coulJ  ^ 

Conservative  party.     It  is  an  old  saying  that  given  in  schools  attended   almost  exclusivdr 

no  Nonconformist  who  keeps  a  carriage  can  by  children  of  one  denomination  in  the  prin- 

prevent  his  coachman  sooner  or  later  driving  ciples  of  that  denomination.     This  was  sa^^ 

him  to  the  parish  church  instead  of  to  the  guarded  in  various  ways  and   was  intendnl 

chapel    in    which   his   forefathers  were  con-  chiefly  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  Roaas 

tent  to  worship.    Something  of  the  same  kind  Catholics  and  Jews,     Another  provision  in- 

of  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  politics.     The  con-  tended  to  meet  the  views  of  the  churchmen 

tented  well-to-do  middle  class  Nonconformist  provided  that  in  single  school    districts  thf 

had  begun  to  gravitate  to  the  classes,  being  clergy  might  under  certain  restrictions  have 

alienated   more   and    more  by   the   growing  right  of  entry  two  da)-s  a  week  to  give  the 

menace   of    the    socialistic    tendency    of    the  children  instruction  in  the  church  catechism. 
masses.    The  Education  act  of  1902  arrested        Considerable  exception  was  taken  to  these 

this  process.     It  recalled  the  deserters  to  the  concessions  to  the  denominational ists  on  the 

ranks.     It  made  the  lukewarm  enthusiastic,  part  of  the  Nonconformists,  but  on  the  whole 

Every    Nonconformist  church    and   meeting  the  bill  as  it  left  the  Commons  would  have 

house  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  forces  been   accepted    by   them   as  a  fair   working 

of  the  opposition.  Able  leaders,  like  Dr.  Clif-  compromise.     The  difficulty  of  the  Noncon- 

ford   and    Mr.    Meyer,   and    Mr.    Sylvester  formists  is  that  they  are  in  an  illogical  posi- 

Horne,  traversed   the  country   from  end   to  tion.      Logically   the  Nonconformists  ought 

end,  carrying  into  the  remotest  hamlets  the  to  protest  against  the  state  undertaking  any 

fiery  cross  of  revolt.     Still  more  potent  was  responsibility  whatever  for  religiouseducatioii. 

the  silent  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  con-  Byt  two-thirds  of  them  recoil  from  secular 

science  sake,  who  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  educattott  pure  and  simple.    When  the  secu- 

of  their  goods  and  willingly  went  to  prison  lar  solution  was  pressed  to  a  division  in  the 

rather  than  contribute  even  a  shilling  to  the  House  of  Commons  it  could  not  command 

new  church  rate  disguised  as  a  school  tax.  the  votes  of  a  hundred  members  out  of  a 

„  ™,.„  -..,,.  „—   ..    ...■.  house  of  670.     A  Cabinet  minister  assured 

INCEPTION   OF  THE    BtRRELL    BILL,  .l    »  -i  .l      i         -      ■  .  j  t  j 

me  that  if  the  few  msisted  upon  secular  edu- 
Hence  when  in  the  new  Parliament  it  was  cation  they  would  be  defeated  in  the  House, 
recognized  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  and  on  an  appeal  to  the  country  the  Con- 
fact  would  make  the  amendment  of  the  servatives  would  come  back  with  a  majarity 
Education  act  of  1902  the  first  business  of  on  the  cry  of:  "  Don't  turn  the  Bible  out  of 
the  session,  the  task  of  pruning  the  new  the  school."  Hence  they  fell  back  upon  the 
Education  bill  and  of  steering  it  through  the  illogical  proposal  to  allow  the  local  authori- 
House  of  Commons  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  ties  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  gjve 
Augustine  Birrell,  a  man  new  to  office,  who  religious  teaching,  but  forbidding  them  if 
nevertheless  discharged  his  difficult  task  with  they  did  give  religious  instructioiis  to  adopt 
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the  catechism  or  formularies  of  any  sect.    In  ents  would  refuse  to  send  their  children  to 

other  words  they  gave  permission  to  the  local  school   during   the   religious   lessons.      It   is 

authorities  to  establish  and  endow  in  the  pub-  very  different   with   the   Roman    Catholics, 

lie  elementary  schools  what  is  called  Cowper  They  would  not  send  their  children  to  the 

Templeism  or  undenominational  religion.  The  Protestant  schools.    They  would  prefer  that 

argument  in  favor  of  this  illogical  compro-  that  should  grow  up  unlettered  rather  than 

mise  is  that  the  experience  of  thirty  years  has  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  damnable 

shown  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  great  ma-  influence  of  the  Protestant  heresy.    Further, 

jority  of  local  educational  authorities  as  a  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  compel  them, 

practical  workable  solution  with  which  al-  they  would  willingly  go  to  jail, 

most   everybody   and   especially   the  parents  When    the    Education    bill    reached    the 

and  the  teachers  were  well  content.  House  of  Lords,   it  was  at  once  taken  in 

hand  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 

POLITICAL  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  LIBERALS,  j^is  Episcopal  brethren,  who,  with  the  rank 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  Liberal  party  and  file  of  the  Unionist  peers,  command  a 

arises  from  the  presence  in  its  ranks  of  eighty  majority  of   250   in    the   House   of   Lords, 

or  ninety  Irish  Catholic  members  who  on  They  at  once  proceeded  to  transform  a  meas- 

this  Education  question  vote  with  the  Con-  ure  intended  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 

servatives.     If  the  Liberals  had  only  to  deal  Nonconformists  into  a  bill  still  further  estab- 

with    the   Church   of   England,    their   path  lishing  the  paramount  position  of  the  church 

would  be  comparatively  smooth.  The  Church  in  the  common  school.     They  began  by  de- 

of  England  is  in  the  main  conservative.     Its  priving  the  local  authorities  of  the  right  they 

Bishops  and  its  clergy  in  most  cases  are  men  have  enjoyed  since  1870  of  deciding  whether 

who  can  be  relied  upon  never  to  give  a  help-  or  not  religious  instruction  should  form  part 

ing  hand  to  any  Liberal  measure  of  reform,  of  the  regular  school  curriculum.    Lord  Lon- 

The  church  which  is  now  pretending  with  donderry,  speaking  in  the  debate,  said  that 

unctuous    hypocrisy    to    be    passionately    in  "  some  sort  of  religion  "  must  be  taught,  he 

earnest  in  demanding  the  recognition  of  the  did  not  care  what  kind.    But  the  majority  of 

rights  of  parents  to  have  their  children  edu-  his  fellow  hereditary  legislators  are  not  so 

cated  in  their  own  religion  at  the  cost  of  the  eclectic.     What  they  are  after  is  the  estab- 

state,  absolutely  refused  down  to  the  close  lishment  and  endowment  of  the  church  cate- 

of  the  last  Parliament  to  make  any  provision  chism.    It  is  their  sort  of  religion  that  must 

for  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children  of  be  imposed  upon  the  common  school.    They 

Nonconformist  parents  in  the  eight  thousand  dare  not  propose  this  in  so  many  terms.   But 

single  school  districts  in  which  it  monopo-  there  is  no  disguising  their  aim.     In  all   the 

lized  the  teaching  apparatus.   Nonconformist  old  voluntary  schools,  the  teacher  must  go 

children  had  to  learn  the  church  catechism  on  teaching  the  church  formularies.     In  all 

or  go  without  any  religious  teaching  at  all.  the  provided  schools,  the  clergy  must  have 

The  church  school  was  used  as  a  recruiting  free  right  of  entry  to  supplement  the  undc- 

ground     for    the    Anglican    parson.      The  nominational  teaching  of  the  teacher.     Of 

church   had   so   abused    its   powers   that   it  course,  this  program  invokes  the  continuance 

would  have  received  but  short  shift  but  for  of  religious  tests  for  teachers, 

its  alliance  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  church  will  graciously  consent  to  re- 

The  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  mainly  ceive  the  extra  grant  of  a  million  for  rent 

filled  with  Irish  children.    They  have  never  and  repairs,  but  she  will  continue  to  exercise 

been  used  as  engines  of  proselytism.     The  sole   control  over   those   schools   which   al- 

Roman  Catholic  parent  is  genuinely  anxious  though  they  will  be  maintained  by  the  state, 

that  his  child  shall  have  a  Roman  Catholic  she  still  professes  to  regard  as  hers, 

education.    The  Church  of  England  parent  The  conflict  thus  begun  threatens  to  prc- 

in  most  cases  is  quite  content  to  accept  un-  cipitate  the  long  postponed  trial  of  strength 

denominational  teaching.   Millions  of  church  between  the  two  houses.    The  Commons  will 

children  have  been  educated  in  board  schools,  make  short  work  with  the  Lords*  amendments 

nor  have  any  protests  been  heard  from  their  and  then  the  people  of  England  will  have  to 

parents  for  thirty-five  years.   Hence  it  is  tol-  decide  whether  they  wish  to  be  governed  by 

erably  certain  that  if  Cowper  Templeism  was  the  Lords  or  by  the  Commons.     The  final 

made  universal  not  a  hundred  church  par-  issue  of  that  conflict  can  hardly  be  in  doubt. 
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PROFIT-SHARING  IN   PRACTICE. 

"TpHE  problem  of  common-sense  living  as  States  who  absolutely  denies  himself  the  tin- 
it  presents  itself  to  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  disputed  right  of  claiming  in  their  endrelf 
practical  philanthropist  and  founder  of  Le-  the  profits  from  his  own  legitimate  indm- 
claire,  111.,  is  stripped  of  the  usual  "  frills"  tries.  We  are  told  that  he  has  been  shajinz 
and  impossibilities  and  embraces  these  six  these  profits  for  twenty  years  with  his  on- 
primary  factors:  Work,  education,  recrea-  ployees,  and  that  he  has  recently  even  ad- 
tion,  beauty,  homes,  and  freedom.  mitted  his  customers  to  partnership,  but  tht 

An  article  in  the  October  Arena  from  the  exact  plan  of  profit-sharing  is  not  outlined.— 

pen  of  Mr.  George  W.  Eads  gives  a  lengthy  a  very   regrettable  fact  in    connection  wili 

and   interesting  sketch  of  this  new  star  in  the  article. 

the  Utopian  firmament  and  his  great  work.  Besides  building  Leclaire,  a  to\vn  now  of 

He  speaks  of  Leclaire  and  the  other  creations  five  hundred  workingmen  and  their  families, 

of  Mr.  Nelson  as  being  "  a  marvelous  study  he  has  established  a  consumptive   colony  in 

in  simplicity  and  humanitarian  ism  and  a  very  the  Indio  desert  of  Southern  California,  and 

near  approach  tn  human  perfection."  is  starling  to  build  up  Bessemer,  Ala.,  on  the 

During  a  business  career  of  forty  years,  Mr.  ^"^^  ''"«  ^s  Leclaire.  While  an  enthusias- 
Nelson  has  witnessed  the  continued  growth  of  tie  philanthropist  he  does  not  conceal  his  dis- 
capital  at  such  an  accelerated  rate  that  ii  has  like  for  charity  and  the  performance  of  chat- 
become  top-heavy,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  ■^^^^^,\^  3^^^  Eveiything  is  done  with  the  one 
extremely  weaUhy  a  tremendous  power  that  has  i  1  ■  1  u 
greatly  complicated  our  mode  ofliving.  Busi-  '"^■"  pnx^o^i:  of  makmg  real,  honest,  strong 
ness  has  been  the  chief  aim  and  object  in  life,  men  of  those  who  are  m  his  employ  or  even 
instead  of  an  incident  in  the  problem  of  right  in  his  neighborhood.  He  is  a  typical  ideaiijt 
living.     The  millionaire  surrounds  himsoH  with  ^^d  is  distinguished  for  being  able  to  execute 

L"i^'o;i;<iul."Vpi.K.nJ"rr„srp-  -  wdi  aa  ,o  c»cri..  w^,  h.  ^^ 

charged    aimosphere    of    the    crowded    slums,  there  would  be  less  need  of  charity  if  there 

Life  for  the  one  is  a  train   of  complex   indul-  were  more  philanthropy,  and  little  rcasCMI  for 

gences,— for  the  other  a  miserable  poverty  that  (he  existence  tjf  almshouses  and  jails  if  busi- 

possible  for  the  one  because  he  has  too  much.—  Leclaire  is  a  wonderful  little  aty.     It  has 

for  the  other  because  he  has  too  little.    There  no  politics,  no  creed,  no  salotMis,  no  crime, 

is  no  comtnon  ground  upon  which  they  may  and  Mr.  Nelson  has  even  denied  himself  the 

sr';H4te,-rr  c.'ron'°,£.''"ta;£  ^^^-^  ^^••^  -  ■■"-  "'"•" ,"  "^ 

system  of  living  that  Mr.  Nelson  has  instituted  his  idea  to  havc  an  untramelled  people,  and 
and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  radical  he  believed  and  has  now  absolutely  demon- 
departure  in  social  and  business  customs.  sirated  the  fact  that,  amid  such  surroundings 
Born  in  Norway,  Mr.  Nelson  was  brought  as  his  chosen  pet^le  exist  in,  laws  are  need- 
to  this  country  when  only  two  years  of  age  less  and  convcntitMiality,  generally,  worA- 
by  his  father.  He  grew  into  manhood  on  a  less.  Tn  make  life  worth  living  was  his 
farm  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  having  ob-  main  intention ;  to  supply  the  necessary  wort 
tained  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  secured  and  pleasure  by  which  this  could  be  accotn- 
a  position  in  a  St.  Louis  plumbing  supply  plished  was  a  well-defined  plan.  He  bc- 
house.  Inside  of  two  years  he  was  its  man-  lieved  that  the  conditions  under  which  men 
ager  and  after  three  more  years  resigned  labor  should  be  made  as  pleasant  and  agree- 
and  started  the  present  N.  O.  Nelson  Manu-  able  as  possible.  He  pays  his  employees  the 
facturing  Company,  with  general  offices  and  best  wages,  reduces  their  living  expenses  to 
salesrooms  in  St.  Louis,  and  factories  at  Le-  the  lowest  figure  possible,  and  gives  diem 
claire.  111.,  and  Bessemer,  Ala.  Mr,  Eads  stated  profits  annually.  Thtis  it  is  plain  his 
draws  a  delightful  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Nelson  interest  in  those  who  work  for  and  with  him 
as  a  character  who  stands  nobly  and  uniquely  docs  not  end  with  tlw  delivery  of  the  wedJy 
alone  as  the  one  business  man  in  these  United  envelope. 
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The  apparent  unselfishness  of  Mr,  Nel- 
son's labors  is  what  most  commends  him  to 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  or  read 
of  him.  Certainly  few  men  whose  busi- 
ness sales  amount  to  $3,000,000  yearly,  and 
whose  intertsts  yield  them  $108,000  a  year 
are  actuated  by  a  philanthropic  spirit  like 
that  which  animates  Mr,  Nelson,  who  di- 
vides these  annual  profits  equally  among  his 
customers,  employees,  and  the  public,  gen- 
erally, for  various  benefactions.  This  good 
work  is  not  now  in  its  experimental  stage,  for 
Mr,  Nelson  has  been  conducting  his  business 
along  these  lines  for  twenty  years.  That  he 
has  immense  responsibilities  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  when  we  are  told  how  perfect 
a  specimen  of  manhood  he  is  at  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  despite  numbers  of  those  busi- 
ness troubles  which  are  usually  credited  with 
being  enervating  and  nerve- wrecking,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Nelson's  rational  living  plan  comes  as  near 
human  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
Like  the  college  professor  or  school  master 
who  is  desirous  of  holding  the  good  will  and 
esteem  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Nelson  is  foremost 
in  associating  with  his  employees  in  all  sports. 


N-DEPENDENCE  I 


?  EMPLOYEES. 


Leclaire  has  no  mayor,  no  aldermen,  no 
municipal  goverimient,  no  "  don'ts."  All 
municipal  improvements  arc  apparently  made 
by  Mr.  Nelson  personally  and  charged  up  to 
himself,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  his  business.  Peace  abounds;  the 
children  love  one  another  with  fraternal  af- 
fection ;  there  is  no  class  distinction  ;  no  racial 
hatred,  no  barriers  to  individual  freedom. 
Leclaire  is  the  home  of  pure  happiness,  pros- 
perity, frugality,  and  contentment.  Not  one 
who  can  work  is  idle. 

The  employees  are  given  freedom  of  will 
as  to  joining  unions.  There  has  never  been 
any  serious  strike  at  Leclaire.  There  is  no 
race  suicide;  large,  healthy  families  are  nu- 
merous. There  is  a  kindergarten  for  the 
education  of  the  children.  This  institution 
has  been  equipped  and  is  maintained  by  Mr, 
Nelson  alone.  He  is  now  planning  a  strictly 
non-sectarian,  free  industrial  school.  The 
town  library  has  some  thousands  of  volumes 
of  the  best  works.  Every  employee  may  own 
his  own  domicile  by  paying  small  monthly 
instalments  of  $15  or  $20  a  month.  A  com- 
fortable six- room  house  is  purchased  for 
$1,400  or  $1,500,  so  that  at  the  end  of  about 
six  years  any  man  can  call  a  house  his  own 
by  the  regular  payment  of  the  monthly  in- 


protits  from 


stalment,     Mr.  Nelson  gets  n 
the  houses  that  are  built. 

LECLAIRE  IS  A  MODERN   UTOPL\. 

Naturally  people  living  in  a  town  like 
Leclaire  need  little  to  stimulate  them  to 
maintain  their  surroundings  in  the  pink  of 
perfection.  There  the  capitalist  and  laborer 
live  harmoniously,  because  perhaps  the  former 
is  himself  a  laborer.  Leclaire,  while  being 
the  chief  of  Mr.  Nelson's  philanthropies,  is 
only  one  of  many  benevolent  works.  The 
organization  of  his  tuberculosis  colony  in  the 
Indio  desert,  where  were  brought  together 
hundreds  of  consumptives  who  were  stranded 
in  a  country  where  work  is  scarce,  might  be 
cited  as  an  instance  where  Mr.  Nelson  lost 
sight  of  his  dislike  for  charity,  but  when  one 
reads  that  these  sick  people  were  provided 
with  light  work  one  sees  it  was  but  philan- 
thropy in  another  form.  Mr.  Nelson  is  now 
bending  all  his  energy  toward  making  Besse- 
mer, Ala.,  the  scene  of  his  soil-pipe  factory, 
a  second  Leclaire. 

Mr.  Nelson  recently  startled  business  men 
and  financiers  by  asking  the  pertinent  question: 
"  Can  any  man  '  earn '  a  million  dollars?  "  He 
answered  his  own  question  in  the  negative,  ad- 
vancing the  ai^ument  that  the  greatest  (onusKV 
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■  are  the  result  of  trickery  or  luck.    Mosi  of  the  weU.      Mr.    Eads   asks;     "  Would    not  il* 
other  great  fortunes  have  been  marie,  he  con-  ^j  standard  of  our  citizenship  be  im- 

tended,  by  hired  abuity  and  not  by  tht  mdivid-  .    -,  ,      .  ■it 

ual's  own  efforts.  proved  if  every  business  man   practiced  Qe 
principles  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  NH- 

That  Mr.  Nelson  is  an  incessant  worker  son?    There  is  just  enough  cooperation  iohit 

is  seen  in  the  fact  that  h«  labors  eighteen  plan  to  provide  plenty*  for  all  and  not  enou^ 

hours  a  day.     He  is  not  a  politician,  nor  a  to  deprive  the  individual  of  the  ambition  to 

follower  of  any  particular  creed.     He  favors  do    great    things.      Sixteen    yeare'    test  ho 

the  single  tax  theory,  believes  in  Coiiperation  proven  the  Nelson  plan  to  be  sane  and  safe,' 
only  to  the  extent  that  he  himself  practices        Mr.  Eads,  concluding  his  article,  asks  ^ 

it  and  opposes  the  socialist  idea  of  common  question ;    "  Would   it  not  be  interesting  if 

ownership  of  all  property.     He  is  thoroughly  a    thousand   of  our   richest    citizens   turned 

democratic  and   is  beloved  by  thnusands  of  their  attention,  as  Mr,  Nelson  has  done,  to 

the  poor  in  the  St.  Louis  Ghetto.     He  con-  making  men  instead  of  piling  up  money  thl7 

tends    that    business   and    philanthropy   mix  do  not  need  ? " 


i 


WHAT      HAVE      THE       RUSSIANS       REALLY      GAINED       IN 
TWO  YEARS'  STRUGGLE? 


npHE  apparent  lull  in  the  activities  of  the  revolutionaries  brings  victory  to  the  looaaf 

Russian  radicals  would  indiaite,  on  the  petcnt  Russian  Government." 

face  of  it,  the  triumph  of  reaction.  Apparent-  Criticising    the    way    the    Constitudoiud 

ly  the  progress  of  the  revolution  has  been  Democrats  used  the  fruits  of  their  victor^'  in 

diecked,  and  the  immediate  future  holds  no  the  first  Duma,  this  writer  continues:     In- 

promise.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  how-  stead  of  following  out  a  set  programme,  and 

ever,  that  the  modernization  of  Russia  must  instead  of  demanding  national  reform.  '"  ther 

come  in   the  end.     The  impoverishment  of  flirted  with  the  ultra-Radicals,  and.  by  dc- 

the  soil,  the  periodical  famines  in  whole  prov-  manding  the  impossible,   they  compranised 

inces,    the   disorganization   of   industry,    the  their  cause."     Their  attitude  alienated  the 

ignorance  of  the  working  class,  and  the  laW'  confidence  of  the  middle  class  and  encouraged 

less  course  of  the  government  are  all  leading  the  reactionary  minority  to  assume  agfres- 

toward    anarchy    and    national    bankruptcy,  sive  tactics.     Then  it  was,  "  by  the  aid  of 

The  welfare  of  Russia  is  inevitably  based  on  government  bureaucracy,  that  a  counter  rev- 

the  welfare  of  her  peasantry,  and  these  can-  olution  was  galvanized  into  life  by  various 

not  survive  under  the  old  system.    The  auto-  reactionary     organizations,     such     as     'the 

c  and  bureaucratic  regime  must  be  abol-  League    of    Russian    People  '     and     '  the 


ished  entirely.  League  of  Russian  Patriots,'  and  many  others 
What  has  been  accomplished  during  the  of  the  same  stamp."  It  was  really  the  re- 
past two  years  in  the  direction  of  real  re-  vulston  of  feeling,  for  which  the  Constitu- 
form  ?  Soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  up-  tional  Democrats  are  rcspMisible,  which  gave 
rising  in  Moscow,  some  months  ago,  it  was  new  life  to  the  tottering  bureaucracy,  and 
pointed  out  by  a  Russian  writer  living  in  was  felt  abroad  in  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
this  country  (Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal)  in  the  existing  government.  Very  significant  is 
the  New  York  Slaais-Zeitung,  that  the  famous  Count  Tolstoi's  comment  upon 


;  Romanovs  are  well  aware  of  the  temper  of 


the  Duma  situation: 

tl'rth^'o^oxtnatidL'o^f  tt'^^^^^  ai'o^^rdu'^on  tT^uft  "iL^^f^'^i  ^ru'Lt 
semi  Byzantine  loyalists,  and  have,  heretofore  ?_^  Tmanat  o^r 're "lutfon  S's^cu^^™^ 
found  hllle  difficulty  when  opposed  by  the  ^„j  ,^^  „^  ,^«^^  -^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^ 
thoughtless  mcompetent  orgamzation  of  labor  ,^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  solemnly  their  plans  for  a  con- 
leaders  just  as  during  the  Polish  revolution  of  ^,it„ji„„  j  ■  p  feneland.  or  Gei- 
1863  the  Russian  Government  knew  how  to  ^^„  ' 
utilize    for    its    own    purposes    the    Nationalist 

hysteria.  The  new  regime  brought  in  by  the  Stoly- 

It  is  the  same  to-day,  continues  this  same  pin  ministry,  meanwhile,  although  holding 

writer.    "  The  incompetence  of  the  Russian  out  the  hope  of  future  reform,  ia  "  -*— ' 
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inn  with  ruthless  savagery  every  vestige  of 
actual  or  potential  opposition,"  According 
to  the  elder  Suvorin,  editor  of  the  Novoye 
f'Temya.  the  "  constitution  "  was  a  gift  from 
the  C/ar  to  the  Russian  people,  a  gift 
prompted  by  considerations  of  external  need. 
His  Majesty,  moreover,  "  has  not  only  the 
right  to  revoke  the  privileges  given  by  the 
manifesto  (of  October  30,  1905),  but  may 
even  find  himself  obliged  to  do  so  when  the 
welfare  of  the  country  demands  it."  This 
sort  of  argument  seems  necessary  to  justify 
the  Stolypin  ministry  in  its  efforts  to  illegally 
influence  and  control  the  coming  elections  for 
the  second  Duma.  The  administration  is 
attempting  by  every  means  in  its  power  to 
prevent  the  radical  and  liberal  elements  from 
participation  in  the  elections. 

n.v  wholesale  arrests,  banishment  and  intim- 
idaiion,  the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional 
Dcmorrats  have  been  removed  from  the  field. 
The  Con^itotional  party  (the  cadets)  has  been 
reiilaced  by  the  Liberal  party,  which  calls  itself 
the  "  Parly  of  Pacific  RcReneralion, "  led  by 
Prmce  Trubctskoi  and  D.  U.  Shipov.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  prophesy  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
tactics  of  this  and  other  political  groups. 


Commenting  on  this  situation,  the  digni- 
fied and  inRuential  law  journal,  the  Pravo 
(St.  Petersburg),  says: 

To  be  sure,  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 


cance,  and  yet  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to 
assume  that  the  repression  of  free  public  utter- 
ance deprives  sucji  resolutions  of  any  value 
whatsoever.  The  life  of  a  state  is,  in  the  long 
run,  shaped  by  public  sentiment,  which  cannot 
be  suppressed  very  long  by  even  the  most 
brutal  physical  force. 

It  is,  of  course,  unsafe  to  predict  what  the 
radical  political  groups  in  Russia  will  at- 
tempt in  the  near  future.  Their  care  in 
concealing  their  activities  makes  any  estimate 
of  their  power  uncertain.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  arc  active.  With  the 
convocation  of  the  new  Duma  the  needs  of 
the  country  will  be  brought  to  the  front  once 
more,  and,  "  however  aggressive  the  govern- 
ment may  be  in  forcing  the  election  of  '  safe ' 
representatives,  public  opinion  will  find  chan- 
nels for  urging  refoini,  and  will  influence 
thereby  the  work  of  the  Duma."  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, in  K  later  article  on  tlvt  «A!u:cisr>.  Vcl 
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Russia,  believes  that  "  there  are  strong  indi-  the  creative  work  of  the  people  only  incrtasa 

cations  at  present  that  the  second  Duma  will  ^^^  repressive  work  o£  the  government, 
yet  yield  to  the  popular  clamor  and  will  in        ^ut  what  of  the  news  dispatches  regardinj 

its  turn  be  dissolved."     After  that,  he  be-  imperia!  edicts  and  ukases  granting  dclinilf 

lieves,  most  startling  events  will  folloiv  quite  political  and  religious  reforms?      To  thox 

rapidly.      The   struggle,    however,    may    be  wl^o  know  Russia  it  is  the  same  old  game, 
continued   for  years,  although  there  can  be       While  the  government  has   actually  grantrd 

but  one  final  outcome,  the  victory  of  the  peo-  some  toleration  in  religious  matters  lo  the  Old 

pie.     In  the  last  analysis  the  political  regen-  ^'^'Z"?  ="'',  ''^^  ""Vf  T'"  \°   **";  .'*5^i" 

.  ,  D       .         -11  k     i         J  L       L     rf  Banks   large   tracts   of   land   to   be    solo   lo  ih; 

cration  Ol  Kussia  will  be  forced  bj-  the      ut-  peasants,  these  steps  were  only  taken  in  order  (o 

ter   hopelessness   of   the   economic    outlook."  pacify  the  latter  and  to  gain  recruits  among  the 

The  salvation  of  the  peasants,  he  concludes,  niasscs  of  the  former  for  the  patriotic  unions  u( 

lies  in  "  a  broader  intelligence  and  a  higher  '*'^,"  T"'"  'i"°'.?"°M  "   Ju^,  '"^^°"\''P  *f 

_  1      I  -ii  J     .u  I.  I-   J  really   been   relaxed.     Nevertheless,    dunns  iht 

manual    skill,    and    these    can    be    supplied  past     two    months,    according     to     the    daily 

only  by  a  comprehensive  system  of  e^ '"  ""  ■     "-  ■     >    -  .... 

thoroughly  modern." 

This  view  of  the  situation  t 

,.-;j-   .  ■     .k     TT   ■.  J  c.  .„  ■  r         j'l  lemporary  laws  any  oraer  issuea  tor  the  beneli 

resident  m  the  United  States  is  confirmed  by  of  n,^  people  may  be  temporarily  withdrawn  m 

the  view  of  many  thoughtful  writers  in  Rus-  abolished  by  these  powerful  bureaucrats.    It  a 

sia,     A  typical  opinion  is  that  of  Petrischev,  """^  *''3t  the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  all  other 

in  the  Russioye  Bosalsvo.  who  m^-  nationalities    are    permitted   to   use    their  own 
languages     in     their     schools,     but,      according 

The    stniggle   of    the     Russian    Government  lo  an  order  issued  by  the  governor-general  of 

against  the  movement  of  the  Russian  people  for  Riga,  it  ajipears  that  the  local  language  maj  be 

political   emancipation  will  probably  sottn  come  used  only  in  the  first  two  elementary  classes,  ihe 

to  an  end.    With  foreign  intervention  excluded,  language  in  the  higher  classes  being  the  Russian 

this   end   will   probably   be   in   the   nature   of   s  It   is  therefore   impossible  to   enumerate   actual 

quick   surgical   operation.      The   most   prevalent  gains   when   the  Novoye   Vremya   only   recenltr 

opinion  Is  to  the  effect  thai  popular  indignation,  pointed  out  that  the  Czar,  being  the  autocrat  of 

constantly  stimulated  by  the  insane  outbursts  of  all  the  Russias,  still  has  a  perfect  right  to  issue 

such  men  as  Liivinov  and    Skallon,    will    ac-  manifestos  for  granting  parliamentary  liberties 

cumulate  and  finally  crush  all  opposition.     ...  to  the  people  and  lo  abolish  them  whenever  he 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  believes  it  necessary. 


THE  FRATERNIZING  OF  THE  GREAT  NATIONS 

THROUGH  SCIENCE. 

'X'HE  fraternity  which  exists  among  men  branch.    At  that  period  the  present  national- 

of  science  the  world  over  is  a  striking  ities  of  Europe  were  in  process  of  formation ; 

and  gratifying  fact.     It  is  interesting  to  ex-  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  with  a  stricter 

amine  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  whose  delimitation  of  nations,  this  active  intercourse 

spirit  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  extend  to  of  the  disciples  of  science  diminished  in  a 

other  spheres  of  life.     Sir  Michael   Foster,  measure.     In  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 

the  English   physiologist,  contributes  an  il-  century  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  revival 

luminating  and  suggestive  article  on  the  va-  of  the  scientific  esprit  de  corps,  and  one  of 

rious  phases  of  the  subject  to  the  Deutsche  the  most  marked  traits  of  the  life  of  to-day 

Revue.  is  the  hearty  appreciation  with  which  every 

Scientists,  he  reminds  us,  are  perhaps  the  nation  greets  the  scientific  achievements  of 

most  cosmopolitan  of  men.     They  have,  in  every  other.    No  scientific  society  or  academy 

varying  degrees,  been  so  ever  since  science  considers  itself  complete  until  it  counts  emi- 

began  to  lift  its  head,  during  the  Renaissance  nent  men  of  science  of  foreign  lands  among 

period.      In  the  sixteenth  century,  and   for  its  members,  and  such  institutions  are  as  a 

some  time  before  and  after,  men  of  science,  rule    glad  to  confer  medals  and  other  dis- 

in  spite  of   the    dangers   and   difficulties  of  tinctions  upon   investigators  of  other  coun- 

travel,  wandered    from  country  to  country,  tries.      In    the  last   twenty  years,    1885    to 

great  teachers  of  science  filled  foreign  pro-  1905,  the  R<^al  Society  of  London  conferred 

fessorships,    and    students    from   all   climes  the  Copley  medal, —  distributed  yearly,  and 

flocked  to  hear  the  masters  of  their  particular  the  highest  honor  in  its  gift, —  twc'™  *!■«• 
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1» 


out  of  the  twenty  upon  men  of  sdence  who 


Science,    furthermore,    demands    that    everr- 
thing  uttered  in  her  name  shall  be  "  the  truU), 

TT,-      ;„,.,„„,■  „ 'i -^       t        • the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  as 

This  mtcrnational  community  of  saeti-  f^^  as  possible.  It,  also,  it  it  true,  shares  i^  the 
tists,  fostered  by  academics  and  societies,  is  too  great  haste  of  the  time.  Scientific  journals 
greatly  furthered  by  the  activity  of  the  Inter-  abound  everywhere,  and  every  scientist  is  ex- 
nationa!  Academic  Associations,  as  wel!  as  by  P°^<*  '?  ^^^  temptation  of  publishing  in  hot 
the  work  of  the  various  international  con-  fh"^  scSc  pr  "s^has  ''""''"'^-  .^'"^'^V^^^ 
gresses  of  the  special  sciences.     At  present    daily  press   lacks.    If  i 


r  y   branch    o  f 
science  holds  a  tri- 

which  meets  in 
many  different  coun- 
tries, and  which  af- 
fords the  members  a 
chance  of  personal 
cimtact.  Inter- 
national  conferences 
are,  of  course,  not 
limited  to  science,  but 
it  was  science  that 
inaugurated  the  be- 
neficent meetings  of 
the  representatives  of 
various  nations. 

It  may  well  be 
asked:  Why  is  sci- 
ence s  o  evidently 
cosmopolitan  ? 


If 


observe 


safeguard  which  the 
editor  of  the  latter 
publishes  a  sensation- 
al article  calculated  to 
arouse  ill-feeling  be- 
tween two  nations  he 
is  not  specially  blamed 
for  not  making  sure 
of  his  data.  It  is  part 
of  an  enterprising  edi- 
tor's duty  to  secure 
news  of  a  stirring  and 

different  with  the 
scientific  press.  If  one 
is  tempted  to  make 
known  a  new  theoiy 
which  lacks  adequate 
foundation,  it  will 
soon  break  down;  if 
he  himself  has  not 
sufficiently  probed  it, 
others  are  ready  to  do 
so;  thus  is  does  not 
live  long  enough  to 
do  harm.  Likewise 
a  false  criticism  of 
other's  work  is  soon 
disclosed  and  refuted. 
Luckily  for  science  the 
tribunal  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment, 
before  whicli  every 
statement  can  be  tried, 
is  alwa3^  at  hand. 
Thus  while  tbe  inac- 
curate and  false  re- 
-    ■      daily 

._, r-— -    ^"'   —  .— .."    »v-T«.«.    Ji*turhinff  th*    ■ 

engage  him  in  controversies,  in  which  he  shows  and    harmony    of    nations,    ..      

himself  as  ready  and  stringent  as  another.    How  of  discord  are  rendered  harmless  as  quickly  as 

comes  it  then  that  this  patriotic  and  combative  they  appear  in  the  scientific  papers,   exerting 

individual  is  so  excellent  a  member  of  tbe  cos-  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  fraternal  bonds  of  the 

mopolitan  union  of  science?  scientific    world.      The    understanding    between 

Sev^rd   ,-„«u™»  concur   to  brine   .hi,  SutirdKci'rf'?^ S  rsr^'TSiT' 
about.    Every  scientific  worker  is  obliged  to 

know  what  others  who  labor  in  his  field  in  But  the  most  potent  influence  that  linb 
different  lands  are  accomplishing.  The  re-  men  of  science  together  is  the  consciousness 
searches  of  greatest  import  to  him  are  car-  that  they  all  serve  the  lamt  mistress ;  loyalty 
ried  on  by  men  scattered  over  the  whole  civil-  to  her — to  scientific  truth — is  for  all  the 
ized  world.  What  these  men  do  interests  guiding  principle  of  their  intellectual  life; 
bim  far  more  than  the  multiform  activity  of  and  their  common  loyalty  is  the  strongest 
his  own  countrymen,  and  there  is,  thus,  an  of  all  the  bwids  which  unite  riiem.  Every 
intellectual  bond  between  them.  He  gladly  scientific  worker,  be  his  work  ever  to  modest, 
seizes  an  opportunity  to  correspond  with  or  is  sustained  by  the  certainty  diat  his  effort 
meet  them,  that  they  may  freely  discuss  serves  the  universal  progress  of  science.  "  If 
questions  which  lie  so  close  to  his  heart  he  himself  strives  to  be  loyal,  he  appreciates 
Such  acquaintance  often  ripens  into  the  the  same  spirit  in  his  confrires;  and  the  feel- 
wannest  friendship  and  the  ties  of  a  common  ing  that  ^ey  ire  all  laboriag  for  a  common 
interest  link  dim  intoascientific  brotherhood,  end,  placing  the  demand*  of  science  abcpK. 


his 


of 

as   patn<^^_ 

..     _ .      land,  his  peo- 

ile.  iiis  language,  the 

earth.   Neither 


best 


SIB  wnxiAu  nsKiir. 
(The  celebrated  Britlih  phyilclat,  wboM  recent 
rtalt  to  the  United  8t«tn  hu  been  made  the  oe- 
uilon  ol  cordial  International  Intemlalng.) 
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petty  personal  interests,  unites  them  with  a  I»  science  the  only  field  of  human  actiriti  a 
tie  which  makes  them  oblivious  of  differences  wh'ch  truth  .s  (he  highest  tribunal  wh<«  l»Jf 
c  If  1   .1  ment  is  to  be  lealously  followed  and  unhtiH" 

of  country  and  of  speech.  .     ingly  carried  out?    Is  science  the  only  spht™ 

The  article  concludes  with  this  fine  senti-    which   inaccuracy   and    recklciss    publication  i 
ment :  statements  before  their  truth   is   proved,  arc  t^ 

Sarded  as  sins  of  greater  or  lesser  lasenes^' 
.re  there  no  common  interests  of  manldnt  i 
assured  fact,  and  each  succeeding  year  serves  common  loyally  to  which  may  be  conildtnd  I 
only  to  fortify  and  extend  it.  May  we  not  re-  bond  of  onion  betjveen  man  and  man,  as  Ic^stf 
gard  this  as  a  beneficent  pledge  of  a  more  com-  to  scientific  truth  makes  all  men  of  s 
prehensive  brotherhood  which  is  still  to  come?    brothers? 


THE    PYGMIES   OF    AFRICA. 


Cy^  the  thousands  of  people  who  visited  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  the  vast  majority 
were  greatly  disappointed  when  shown  the 
group  of  African  pygmies.  They  had  been 
expecting  to  see  a  group  of  lilliputians,  almost 
infinitesimal  in  stature.     Instead  the  repre- 


(The  African  Pyga^ 


sentatives  of  the  pygmy  race  proved  to  be 
almost  five  feet  in  height,  and  not  al  all  w 
exrremely  petite  as  imagination  had  painiM 
them. 

The  confusion  of  the  word  pygmy  ivith 
dwarf  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  error,  evM 
among  the  more  educated  classes,  and  becaust 
of  the  lack  of  acute  ditTcrenriation  a  laigc 
number  of  people  generally  conceive  of  a  pyj- 
my  as  a  species  of  Tom  Thumb,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Verner,  in  an  article  in  Popular  Scieat* 
Monthly  for  October,  seeks  to  dispel  this 
conimon  erroneous  idea,  and  gives  some  in- 
teresting information  concerning  this  strange 
race  of  people. 

The  word  pygmy,  of  Greek  origin,  ex- 
presses the  unit  of  measure,  the  ell,  and  wis 
used  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  Heliodotus  and 
Aristotle  with  relation  to  a  race  of  men  ot 
whom  tradition  furnished  account.  Their 
habitations  were  said  to  be  confined  to  loca- 
tions towards  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Mr. 
Verner  says  these  pygmies  or  Batwa,  which 
is  the  term  most  generally  applied  to  than, 
were  first  found  by  Paul  du  Chaillu,  the 
explorer,  who  discovered  them  in  the  upper 
Ogowe  Basin,  west  Central  Africa,  in  July, 
1863.  Other  explorers  who  found  the  Ba^ 
wa  are  Schweinfurth,  1869,  on  the  upper 
Welle,  or  Ubangi;  Wissmann,  1886,  tm  the 
upper  Kasai;  Stanley,  1888,  on  the  upper 
Aruwimi,  while  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  lo- 
cated some  south  of  Abyssinia.  They  are 
also  reimrted  in  German  Kamcnins,  in 
French  West  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Ugan- 
da, and  In  the  center  of  the  Congo  Basin. 
Among  the  explorers  mentioned  as  having 
found  the  Batwa  in  the  upper  Kasai  are 
Grenfell,  the  English  missionary;  P(^ge  and 
WoifTe,  the  German  cxolorers  (under  the 
Congo  Government) ,  and  Major  Von  Wiss- 
mann, who  is  classed  only  second  to  Stanley 
as  the  explorer  of  the  Conim  Basin. 
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THE  BATWA  DISLIKE  AGRICULTURE,  AND  ARE  for  the  huts  of  the  pygmies  IS  the  same  in  the 

VERY  PRIMITIVE.  regions,  widely  apart  though  they  are,  explored 

alike  by  Stanley  and  Wissmann.    The  shape  of 

In  speaking  of  one  of  the  Batwa  the  term  the   house-a    rough    hemisphere-is    also    the 

Munva  is  used  Mr.  Wr  gives  it  as  his  ^re  o"f  KS^e^'is^thrsUt  '^IZ 
idea  that  both  Batwa  and  Mutwa  are  dimm-  found, 
utives  of  Bantu  and  Muntu,  which  are  com- 
monly used  to  mean  people  and  man,  respcc-  The  group  of  Batwa  exhibited  at  the  St. 
tively,  in  reference  to  a  large  number  Louis  Exposition  was  brought  from  the  for- 
of  normal  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa,  ests  near  Wissmann  Falls,  which  is  about  a 
Batwa  and  Mutwa  would  consequently  thousand  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
mean  little  people  and  little  man,  respec-  nent.  This  district  is  well  populated  with 
tively.  The  average  stature  of  the  Batwa  is  them.  Mr.  Verner  claims  the  unique  dis- 
approximately  four  feet  eight  inches.  They  tinction,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
are  an  uncultured  and  uncultivated  race,  car-  Sheppard,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  of  having  visited  the 
ing  neither  for  agriculture  nor  for  advance-  particular  settlement  from  which  this  group 
ment  in  any  line.  Their  primitive  condition  came.  What  will  surprise  most  people  is  the 
is  perhaps  most  evident  in  their  undying  use  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  where- 
of the  poisoned  arrow  and  their  lack  of  cen-  abouts  and  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  this 
tralized  tribal  organization.  peculiar  race,  the  Batwa,  is  of  such  recent 
The  plant  which  furnishes  the  leaf  covering  origm. 


THE    HOHENLOHE  'RECOLLECTIONS." 

^^^rOW  I  have  seen  three  Kings  in  their  as  the  showman  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen, 
nakedness,  and  frequently  these  ex-  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  completely 
alted  gentlemien  did  not  make  altogether  a  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  Nothing 
very  good  impression."  This  famous  re-  could  have  been  farther  from  his  wish  than 
mark  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  Busch  (March  to  hold  the  Emperors  whom  he  served  up  to 
21,  1 891)  very  aptly  sums  up  the  impression  ridicule  and  contempt.  "  It  would  not  do," 
made  by  the  publication  of  Prince  Hohenlo-  said  Bismarck,  "  to  say  openly  before  the 
he's  "  Memoirs,"  which  has  caused  such  a  world  that  kings  in  their  nakedness  do  not 
sensation  in  Germany.  In  this  two-volume  make  altogether  a  very  good  show.  It  would 
work,  edited  by  the  historian  Professor  Cur-  be  inconsistent,  opposed  to  principle."  It  is 
tius  and  the  late  statesman's  younger  son,  even  doubtful  whether  Prince  Hohenlohc 
Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe,  the  third  Chan-  realized  that  by  displaying  the  men  who  wore 
cellor  of  the  German  Empire  has  displayed  crowns  as  they  really  were,  with  all  their 
as  in  a  mirror  the  nakedness  not  only  of  foibles  and  weaknesses,  he  was  doing  any- 
kings,  but  of  the  statesmen  who  served  them,  thing  prejudicial  to  the  institutions  of  Ger- 
It  is  not  altogether  an  edifying  spectacle,  many.  And,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted 
and  all  the  world  has  been  wondering  that  that  the  sovereigns  come  out  at  least  as  well 
the  publication  of  these  memoirs  should  as  their  statesmen,  and  in  particular  the  Em- 
have  been  permitted.  It  is  true  that  the  peror  William  II.  appears  to  great  advan- 
Kaiser  has  forced  the  resignation  of  Prince  tage  compared  with  Bismarck.  Prince  Ho- 
Hohenlohe  (from  his  port  as  district  gov-  henlohe  appears  to  have  had  a  sincere  regard 
ernor  of  Alsace).  But  the  memoirs  have  for  the  imperial  family,  whose  Christian 
been  published  and,  while  official  Germany  feeling,  in  times  so  eminently  characterized 
fulminates,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  highly  by  unbelief,  causes  them  to  appear  in  his  eyes 
entertained.  h'ke  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

The  author  of  the  latest  series  of  reve-        Prince    Hohenlohe's    memoirs    not    only 

lations   of   the    interior    workings    of    that  deal  in  the  form  of  private  letters  and  diaries 

mighty  State  machine,  the  German  Empire,  with  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  founda- 

says  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  (in  the  English  Re-  tion  of  the  German  Empire,  but  also  con- 

vieiv  of  Reviews)  t  in  his  comment  on  the  tain  more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  letters 

publication,  was  a  man   well  qualified   by  and    entries   dealing   with    the    time   when 

birth,  education,  training  and  career  to  act  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  German  Amh^ssAAssft 


in  Paris  (ifi74  to  ifi8s).  The  following 
KCtions  of  the  b<Kik  treat  of  the  period  from 
1885  to  1894,  when  Prince  Hohenlohe  was 
Stadthalter  la  Alsace- 1 -orraine,  but  they  also 
contain  numerous  accounts  of  visits  to  Berlin, 
conversations  with  leading  royal  and  politi- 
cal personages  there,  and  reflections  and  in- 
formation upon  the  general  state  of  Europe, 
and  in  particular  of  Russia.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Prince  Hohenlohe  (October  28, 
1894,  to  October  16,  1900),  and  also,  but 
very  briefly,  with  the  closing  period  of  his 
life,  which  terminated  on  July  6,  rgoi. 
Dr.  Curtius  took  five  years  in  preparing 
these  memoirs  for  publication.  He  is  re- 
ported by  a  press  interviewer  as  having  said: 
Prince  Unlienlnhe  himself  was  so  accustomed 
to  have  intercourse  with  sovereigns  and  states- 
men that  he  enuld  not  look  at  things  from  the 
same  standftoint  ai  the  public.  The  Chancellor 
was  fond  of  writing,  wrote  everything,  and 
wi'hfd  to  publish  everything.  Prince  Alexander 
had  merely  respected  his  father's  wish.  It  the 
Emperor,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  frag- 


ments, had  asked  Prince  Alexander  lo  suspend 
ihc  publication  of  Ihe  rest  he  would  certaintj 
have  done  so.  Prince  Alexander  had  suppressed 
everything  tbat  might  have  been  pcrsonallT  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Emperor, 

Prince  Hohenlohe's  first  great  post  was 
that  of  German  Ambassador  to  the  Frendi 
Republic.  He  went  to  Paris  three  jrcars  af- 
ter the  peace,  and  he  ronained  there  for  elev- 
en years.  His  instnictions  on  his  afqxHnt- 
ment  in  1874  are  thus  reported. 

We  want  lo  keep  the  peace,  but  if  the  French 
go  on  arming  so  that  they, shall  be  ready  in  five 
years,  and  if  they  are  determined  to  strflce  then, 
we  will  begin  war  in  three  years. 

There  has  been  so  much  controvcrs)'  over 
the  alleged  intention  of  the  military  partj-  in 
Germany  to  force  war  on  France  in  1875. — 
an  attempt  said  to  have  been  frustrated  by 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II, — that  we  turn  with  interest  to  the  pas- 
sages in  the  memoirs  which  touch  upon  this 
point.  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  summoned 
from  Paris  to  Berlin  by  the  Emperor,  who 


LEAbiMQ  AkficLBs  OP  The  month.  ^3? 

■COtnplained   that  Bismardk  was  threatening  Afterwards   Russo-German    relations   im-  • 

-«:o    resign  unless  he.  was  allowed  to  menace  proved.     Prince  Hohenlohe  went  ib  ktissld 

IF  ranee    with    war    in    a    speech    from    the  in  1895.     He  saw  the  Czar  again  in  1896  in 

-•hrone.     Bismarck  disclaimed   this  interpre-  Breslau.     In    those    days    the    influence    of 

-ftation  of  the  passage,  but  the  Emperor  said  Prince  Lobanov  was  supreme,  and  th^  Czar, 

"fce  feared  Bismarck  was  seeking  gradually  to  then  a  very  young  man,  who  took  his  ideas 

cdrag  him  into  war  with  France,  but  he  was  from   his   foreign   minister,   spoke   in   much 

-^oo  old  to  go  to  war  again.    "  On  this  point  less  friendly  terms  about  England  than  those  * 

I  shall  at  some  time  come  into  contact  with  he  used  in  later  years.     Prince   Hohenlohe 

Bismarck."  thus  reports  what  he  heard,  on  September  11, 

BISMARCK   ON    TUNIS   AND   MOROCCO.  ^o95«' 

..           1      T^     1.     i-i                 1          .               1  ^^^   ^^^^   said   that   he   had   written   to   our 

About  the  Berhn  Congress  there  is  a  good  Emperor   in   the   spring  to  the   effect   that  he 

deal  said,  but  not  much  that  is  new.     Bis-  would  have  nothing  against  our  making  some 

marck  told   Hohenlohe  that  they  could  tell  acquisition  in  the  Far  East,  so  that  we  might 

the  French  openly  that  they  would  be  glad  Jf^^^  thaWe-'^^pe^r^rd^lTd  TZ'  uUlr 
if  Trance  would  follow  her  interests  else-  seal  of  secrecy,  whereat  the  Czar  made  ^  gesture 
where,  as  in  Tunis,  West  Africa,  or  in  the  of  approval.  I  then  mentioned  the  Chusan  la- 
East,  and  were  thus  restrained  from  casting  l?"^^',,  which     however,    the    English    claimed. 

her  eves  at  the  Rhine     With  regard  to  Mor-  u^^^'    said  the  Emperor,   'they  always  want  to 

ner  e>es  at  tne  Knine.     wim  regara  to  ivior  ^ave  everything  for  themselves..   When  anybody 

occo,  liismarck  said:                          .  takes  anything  the  English  at  once  want  to  take 

We  can  only  rejoice  when  France  takes  pos-  much  more,"  and  he  made  a  gesture  with  his 

session  of  Morocco.     She  will  then  have  plenty  arm.     He  had  just  read  in  a  newspaper  that  an 

to   do,   and   we   can   concede   her   expansion   of  Englishman  maintained  that  England  ought  to 

territory  in  Africa  as  a  substitute  for  Alsace.  acquire  a  point  a  thousand  miles  north  of  Hong 

^       ^      ,                     00        Ti-           1      i_   J  Kong.     **  Mais  ce  serait  ches-nous"  he  IsLUghing-- 

On    October    23,     1881,    Bismarck    had  ly  added.     As  I  was  leaving  he  entrusted  me 

said    to   Prince    Hohenlohe  at  Varzin   that  with  his  best  greetings  to  the  Emperor,  and  add- 

Germany  must  wish  France  every  success  in  ^^-  "  ^ifff  ^  I'Empereur  qu'il  continue  dm' icrire 

Africa  so  that  her  attention  might  be  drawn  Te'^cZmiZtr"^'"^          '''"''*  ^''''^•*^  '^''''  ^ 

£          ^u     T)u-          «  c     1               1?  *"^  communiquer. 
away  from  the  Rhine.        00  long  as  r  ranee 

had  no  allies  she  could  not  become  dangerous  '^"^  ^^'^^  ^^  English  policy. 

for  us.    We  should  be  able  to  beat  her  even  On   September  6  in  the   following  year, 

if  she  had  the  English  on  her  side."    Again  when  the  Prince  met  the  Czar  at  Breslau, 

at    Varzin,    on    November    7,    1882,    Bis-  he  thus  records  what  passed : 

marck  said  that  only  the  monarchy  was  dan-  According  to  the  Czar's  view,  England  b  to» 

gerous  in   France,  that  Germany  could  al-  blame  for  the  whole  movement,  both  in  Ari»enia 

ways  maintain  a  benevolent  attitude  towards  ^"^  w-^''^^^,  "1^  Majesty  expressed  the  mpst 

^1               1  r           J    ^k  -.     u            ij    "       •  --I  emphatic  mistrust  of  the  policy  of  the  English 

the   republic,   and   that   she  could       quietly  Government:    ^ Taime  heaucoup  VAngyte^e  et 

look  on  when  the  English  and  the  French  les  Anglais,  qui  me  sont  sympathiques,  mais  wf 

locomotives  anywhere  came  into  collision."  w^  meHS  de  leur  politique"    He  had  been  told 

that  the  English  statesmen  wanted  to  entrap  him 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  RUSSIA  TO  GERMANY.  into  agreements  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit.     On 

The  chief  interest  for  the  Germans  in  the  "J^  '?^fiTJwl  pLrT^^'-'  .S''"'^^!!^?"  ^""^ 

,                 •    1      r    T»  •          TT  i_     1  1-  »  ^"^  account  which  English  ministers  had  to  take 

later   period    of   Pnnce    Hohenlohe  s   career  of  the  changes  of  public  opinion  made  it  im- 

lies  in  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  re-  possible  to  conclude  treaties  with  England,  he 

lations  between  Russia  and  Germany.     The  emphatically  agreed  with  me.    The  Czar  then 

following  passage  will  b,  read  with  mingled  r^nrpas^age"throu'g'r  thl  t^clnr'S;; 

feelings  in  bt.  Petersburg:  my  mentioning  that  England  had  already  guar- 

At  Friedrichsruh  on  December  14,  1889,  Bis-  anteed  this,  he  assented  and  then  let  the  subject 

marck   said   that  war  was   improbable,   and  he  drop.     The  chief  task  he  had  before  him,  said 

added  the  curious  remark,  "If  there  is  war,  it  the  Czar,  was  Russian  policy  in  the  Far  East  and 

remains  very  doubtful  whether  at  its  close  we  the  completion  of  the  Siberian  Railway.    Japan< 

shall  be  able  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  to  was  arming  fast.    But  they  had  no  money  there,, 

insist  upon  Russia's  changing  the  principles  of  although  for  the  present  they  certainly  had  the- 

her  internal  administration."    Bismarck  thought  Chinese  war  indemnity.    When  this  was   used! 

that,  if  Germany  could  only  secure  the  first  sue-  up,  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  do  to* 

cesses  in  the  war,  she  ought  at  once  to  come  to  finishing  their  warlike  preparations.    In  any  case*^ 

terms  with  Russia.     But  he  also  talks  of  a  de-  they  would  want  years  to  do  it,  and  before  that 

feat  of  Russia,  which  might  be  followed  by  the  time  the  Siberian  Railway  would  be  ready,  and 

restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.    All  that,  then  Russia  would  be  be  in  a  position  "  de  foM 

however,  was  very  far  off.  face  d  toute  eventuality." 
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The  End  of  the  Biatnarok  Dynasty. 
In  the  Contemporary  Review  appears  an 
article  under  this  title,  as  a  "  supplement " 
to  one  which  was  published  by  the  same  re- 
view in  February,  1889,  entitled  "  The  Bis- 
marck Dynasty."  The  writer  of  the  present 
memoirs  quotes  the  following  passages  in  con- 
■  firmation  of  his  statement  made  seventeen 
years  ago.  William  II.,  he  reminds  us,  came 
to  the  throne  in  1888.  Fornearly  two  years 
he  consented  to  reign  while  Bismarck  ruled. 
But  he  very  soon  began  to  display  his  desire 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  tutelage  of 
his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  first  great 
breach  arose  over  the  resolute  refusal  of  the 
Emperor  to  tolerate  the  reactionary  anti- 
Socialisf  policy  uf  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
writer  of  the  Contemporary  article  quotes 
here  from   the   "Recollections": 

The  estrangement  had  begun  in  December, 
1889,  when  the  Chancellor  opposed  the  Emper- 
or's desire  to  take  up  the  labor  quesiioii.  The 
Emperor  had  urged  thai  unless  the  Government 
tooK  the  initiative  (he  Reichstag. —  which  meant 
in  thi<i  case  the  Socialists,  the  Clericals,  and  the 
Radicals.—  would  take  matters  in  hand  and  the 
Government  would  have  to  follow  their  lead. 
The  Chancellor  wanted  to  renew  the  expiring 
Socialist  law  and,  if  the  new  Reichstag  did  not 
vote  it,  to  dissolve.  If  disturbances  ensued,  Bis- 
marck meant  to  act  energetically.  The  Emperor 
opposed  this  policy,  "  because,"  he  said,  "  if  his 
grandfather    (William    I.),    after   a    long   and 


glorious  reign,  had  been  compelled  to  lake  k- 
tion  against  rioters,  no  one  would  have  taken  a 
amiss.  But  with  himself,  who  had  not  in 
achieved  anything,  the  case  was  different.  H' 
would  be  taunted  with  having  befrun  his  iti^ 
by  shooting  down  hb  subjects.  He  was  qoft 
ready  to  act.  but  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  ii  n 
with  a  good  conscience  after  trying  his  best  B 
remedy  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  wott- 
ing classes."  Bismarck  fiad  woriced  againsl  Ur 
labor  edicts  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Ministrr.  aad 
he  had  also  tried  to  influence  diplomatisti  wi 
foreign  powers  against  the  labor  conferenct 

Tliat  the  final  rupture  turned  parilr  upco 
the  question  of  Germany's  relations  «i!li 
Russia  is  clear  from  the  following  zsxaa 
from  Bismarck's  letter  of  resignation  (Mini 
24.    1890):  I 

After  your  Majesty's  recent  decisions  on  iht 
direction  of  our  foreign  policy,  as  laid  down  in 
the  confidential  letter  with  which  your  Mijewj 
yesterday  ajcompanied  the  report  of  the  Consij 
at  Kiev,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  undn- 
take  to  carry  out  the  instructions  rcspeetini 
foreign  affairs  contained  therein.  I  should  thtn- 
by  endanger  all  the  important  results  for  Itv 
German  Empire,  which  our  foreign  policy,  a 
agreement  with  the  views  of  your  Majesty's  t»o 
predecessors,  has  for  decades  past  under  difBcuIi 
circumstances  secured  in  our  relations  with  Ro*- 
sia,  results  that  have  attained  a  significance  tK- 
yond  all  espectations  great  for  the  present  ami 
for  the  future,  a  circumstance  which  wai  cm- 
firmed  by  Count  Shuvalov  afler  his  return  fiura 
St.  Petersburg. 


LAWYERS   AND    CORPORATIONS." 


pj  AS  the  legal  profession  in  recent  years 
suffered  a  loss  of  prestige  in  its  rela- 
tions to  public  life?  Such  at  least  is  a  belief 
that  has  gained  a  foothold  within  the  pro- 
fession itself,  as  is  indicated  in  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Shepard's  address  before  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Bar  Association,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  November  number  of  the  Green 
Bag  (Boston).  Mr.  Shepard,  who,  besides 
serving  as  counsel  of  several  important  cor- 
porations has  for  many  years  been  conspicu- 
ous in  New  York  politics,  is  convinced  that 
this  change  in  public  sentiment  as  regards  its 
attitude  toward  the  profession  is  injurious 
not  only  to  the  Bar  itself,  but  also  to  the 
public  welfare, — ^that  politics  and  govern- 
ment suffer  because  the  part  of  lawyers  in 
them  is  less  prominent  than  formerly. 

To  better  this  condition  of  affairs  two 
remedies  are  suggested :  First,  there  is  need 
of  a  revival  of  the  principles  for  which  Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln,  Webster,  Clay,  and  other 


noted  law7ers  stood:  That  the  true  j 
cian  or  statesman  can  hold  but  one  r 
and  that  from  the  Government  or  people 
whom  he  serves;  and,  also,  that  in  dealing 
with  public  questions,  a  lawyer  must  stdtc 
his  relations  to  corporations  if  their  interests 
are  involved. 

When,  however,  it  has  happened,  as  it  some- 
times has,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  more  often 
than  we  could  wish,  that  a  lawyer  addressing 
the  public  or  public  officers,  and  a.'isuming  the 
disguise  of  disinterested  concern  for  the  public 
welfare,  has  really  and  tndy  spoken  in  behalf 
of  undisclosed  clients  whose  retainers  were  se- 
cretly in  his  pockets,  he  has  done  something 
which  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  flawless 
integrity  belonging  to  the  true  lawyer,  bat 
somelhing  which  ought  to  be  abhorrent  to  every 
right  thinking  man.  Whether  it  be  in  execu- 
tive office  or  in  Congress,  or  as  a  candidate,  of 
upon  the  stump,  a  lawyer  dealing  with  a  public 
question  in  which  a  client  who  has  retained  hini 
is  interested,  is  bound  by  sheer  elementary  con- 
siderations of  honor  to  frankly  state  tiia  profes- 
sional relations  la  Ua  client 
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Further,  because  of  the  enormous  present  compelled  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  value 

and  future  importance  of  corporations  to  the  of  its  shares;  indeed,  as  far  as  knowledge  is 

American  people,  because  they  involve  far-  concerned,    they   should    be   '*  put^  into   the 

reaching  considerations  of  monopoly,   taxa-  place  of  the  directors  themselves." 

tion,  and  a  dangerous  share  in  the  control  of  By   this   reform,   attention  would   be  di- 

political  power  and  public  administration, —  rected    to   the   actual   value   of   the   shares. 

*'  it  is  for  lawyers  as  it  is  for  no  other  body,  "  The  mere  fact  that  the  share  is  christened 

and,  among  them,  for  those  who  earn  any  $ioo  or  that  the  certificate  bears  the  legend 

part  of  their  living  by  serving  corporate  in-  *  $ioo '    is  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing." 

terests,   to  be  courageously   independent   in  Except  for  two  or  three  features,  contends 

dealing  with  questions  of  corporate  reform."  Mr.  Shepard,  "  there  is  no  reason  for  hos- 
tility to  corporations  which  really  does  not 

ABOLISH  CAPITALIZATION  REQUIREMENTS,  ^^j^^  ^g^j^^^  partnerships."     Such  being  the 

The  second  remedy,  which  is  the  real  bur-  case,  take  the  public  into  your  confidence, 

den  of  Mr.  Shepard*s  message,  is  to  abolish  Let  the  "  burden  be  upon  the  investor  of  as- 

the  legal  requirement  for  a  corporation  to  certaining  actual  value;  and   the  reliability 

state  the  specific  capitalization  at  the  time  of  for  the  misrepresentation  of  actual  value  or 

its  incorporation.     Indeed:  ^acts  bearing  upon  actual  value  would  be 

precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  corporate 

I  would  permit  the  creation  by  a  company  of  property  as  with  respect  to  other  property." 

as  many  shares  of  its  capital  stock  as  it  sees  ^^d  the  result  will  be  that  the  "  justifiable 

fit;  but  I  would  not  have  the  law  require  for  ^  •^-  •  ^^  «„j  ^„-,i,  ^.f  «.K«  iVn/^t-oni-  Kr^cfi'lifv 

the  shares  any  money  denomination,  that  is  to  criticisms  and  much  of  the  ignorant  hostility 

say,  any  par  value.    I  would  not  have  the  law  and  suspicion  from  which  lawyers  suffer  will 

prescribe    a    fixed    money    capital,    except,    of  disappear." 
course,  as  the  law  may,  in  the  case  of  banks  or 

insurance,  or  railroad  or  other  companies,  re-  Those  who  are  competent  to  these  great  func- 

quirc  that  a  specific  net  capital  be  on  hand  as  tions  of  modern  industry  need  not  call  secrecy 

the  condition  of  doing  business.  to  aid  them  in  their  competition  with  the  incom- 
petent.   There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 

AT      cu« A  ^^^^^^A^   ♦Uo*  ;«.  c^^r^  «^    they  are   few.     The  competent  man   need   not 

Mr.  Shepard  contends  that  it  serves  no  fear,- the  true  interests  of  civilization  require,- 
good  purpose  to  require  the  corporations  to  truth  and  the  greatest  possible  publicity  in 
state  the  par  value  and  number  of  shares  into  every  business,  and  especially  in  every  business 
which  the  capital  is  divided.  Demand  only  conducted  under  franchises  given  by  public 
what  is  necessary  and  required  for  taxation   authority. 

purposes;  abolish  all  nominal  or  arbitrary  Mr.  Shepard's  address  shows  rare  insight, 
money  valuation  of  shares.  On  the  face  of  and  is  a  veritable  mine  of  suggestions  along 
it,  a  "share"  should  signify  no  more  than  the  line  of  corporate  management;  yet, 
what  it  actually  signifies,  which  is  an  aliquot  granting  the  validity  of  it  all,  it  must  be 
part  or  share  in  the  net  assets  or  business  of  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  the  just  and  un- 
the  corporation.  The  legal  requirements  as  just  criticism  of  large  industrial  corporations 
they  now  exist,  says  Mr.  Shepard,  lead  very  is  due  to  or  even  related  to  their  par  value 
commonly  to  fictitious  capitalization  and  mis-  capitalization.  Their  illegal  acceptance  of 
leading  statements  by  those  who  promote  rebates,  their  oppressive  and  arbitrary  raising 
them.  Abolish  this  legal  requirement,  and  a  of  the  price  of  their  products,  and  their  un- 
prolific  cause  and  source  of  exaggeration  and  lawful  methods  to  suppress  competitors, — 
misrepresentation  will  disappear.  these  and  other  equally  serious  charges  will 

To  the  objection  that  a  corporation  should  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  their  promotors  and 
be  compelled  to  state  the  amount  of  its  cap-  representatives,  and  to  be  guilty  of  them  will 
italization,  he  replies  that  nominal  capitaliza-  be  just  as  blighting  on  their  character  and 
tion  is  not  a  statement  of  actual  capital,  and  prestige  as  any  other  act  of  which  they  may 
so  the  change  suggested  is  not  inconsistent  have  been  guilty.  It  would  be  interesting  in 
with  corporate  obligation  from  time  to  time  this  connection  to  know  just  how  much  of 
to  state  the  actual  net  capital.  And,  since  the  criticism  and  hostility  from  which  the 
capitalization  and  net  assets  are  often  so  ap-  profession  suffers  is  due  to  their  corporate 
parently  unrelated,  the  corporation  should  be  connections.  Certainly  the  criminal  lawyers 
"  required  from  time  to  time  to  disclose  by  and  judges  of  to-day  do  not  escape  criticism, 
suitably  verified  and  detailed  statements,  the  And  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
net  amount  of  its  property."  And,  to  pros-  practising  lawyers  have  corporation  retainers 
pective  investors,  the  corporation  should  be  is  evident  to  all. 
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THE    GERMAN    SCHOOLS    FOR    BACKWARD     CHILDREN. 


QERMANY  seems  to  have  solved  the 
^"^  school  problem  in  all  its  phases,  and  to 
have  found  a  way  to  educate  her  masses 
virithout  any  interference  from  dogma. 
One  branch  of  the  public  school  system 
has  been  organized  for  the  special  facili- 
tation of  the  mental  progress  of  children 
who  are  backward,  either  in  physical  devel- 
opment affecting  the  senses  or  in  mental  per- 
ception. An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Independance  Beige  (Brussels)  describes  the 
need  of  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  classes  as  those,  formed  some  years  ago 
in  Germany,  for  the  special  instruction  of 
children  who  are  backward  in  their  studies. 
In  all  countries,  says  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, backward  children  suffer  untold  mental 
torture  when  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  public 
school.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  a 
school-teacher  cannot  do  away  with  the  in- 
cipient deafness,  or  the  naturally  slew  mental 
processes  of  his  pupils.  His  class  comprises 
many,  and  he  cannot  hold  back  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  one  or  two  "  backward  "  indi- 
viduals. He  cannot  hold  up  the  class  while 
he  drills  the  one,  two,  three,  or  four,  who 
cannot  hear  well  enough,  or  who  cannot  form 
a  mental  picture  quickly  enough,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  class. 

There  are  few  people  who  visit  the  homes 
of  children  who  have  not  noticed  ihc  plodding 
dullard,  the  dunce  of  the  family,  who  stands 
stiti  while  his  mentally  or  physically  more  fa- 
vored brothers,  sisters,  or  playmates  run  on 
ahead  of  him,  rising  in  the  school  by  promotion 
after  promotion,  while  he  stands'  still,  a  humil- 
iated outcast  from  the  best  things  that  the  child's 
life  can  give.  Many  a  useless  man  or  woman, 
passing  snail-like  through  life  with  broken  spirit 
and  with  face  close  to  the  dust,  could  tell  the 
tale  of  a  school  life  darkened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  inferiority  that  was  no  fault  of  his 
own, — an  inferiority  that  might  have  been  very 
easy  to  counteract.  It  is  probable  that  the  say- 
ing "God  loves  a  fool"  sprang  from  the  deep 
root  of  a  spiritual  conception  of  eternal  pity. 

The  Germans,  continues  this  writer,  must 
have  had  special  inspirational  enlightenment 
when  they  founded  their  "backward  schools." 
These  schools  are  called  "  Nebenklassen." 
They  were  established  on  the  principle  that 
when  for  any  reason,  no  matter  what,  a 
child  cannot  seize  the  meaning  of  instruction, 
that  instruction  ought  to  be  explained  to  him 
until  he  can  understand  it,  and  in  such  a  wiy 
that  the  mind  is  not  forced. 
It  i 


ihciii  again  and  again.  So  it  is  with  iht  rtu) 
who  is  '"hard  of  hearing."  Try  as  he  nuj,  li 
cannot  hear  al!  that  is  said.  If  he  a  itQid 
harshly  his  timidity  is  piteous.  Gradoilh  li 
withdraws  into  himself  and  grows  up  noiDnuc, 
ly  inferior  to  his  own  companions,  li  mij  bf 
that  he  lacks  neither  application  nor  inltD 
eencc ;  his  only  trouble  is  that  tie  caunol  hoc 
He  cannot  hear,  he  has  not  heard.  ThtfctiR. 
as  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  able  to  aaivr 
lale  the  explanatory  elements,  lie  cannot  foUn 
the  master's  instruction  when  his  class  (oHon 
it.  So  he  is  considered  either  stupid  or  laiy  H 
a  teacher  is  clear  sighted  and  ct^nscions  o(  tk 
meaning  of  his  calling,  he  makes  altonpU  u 
drill  the  mind  of  his  backward  pupil.  He  4w 
his  best  lo  force  the  dullard  or  the  so  caM 
laggard  to  the  level  of  his  class,  but  the  rcnk 
is  bad, — had  for  the  teacher  and  bad  for  Ita 
child.  Even  the  most  conscientious  leafhtr 
m\M\  weary  over  such  a  task,  and  the  chil<ii)k 
mind,  hul  half  awake,  or  the  dull  car  that  cu- 
nol  hear  all  that  is  said,  helpless,  conscious  (d 
the  injustice  of  its  lot,  rests  on  its  own  wronji^ 

Germany  has  found  that  the  only  means  of 
correcting  imperfections  is  to  recognize  them. 
There  must  be  a  severe  classification,  and  i    ' 
rigidly  exacting  separation  of  Inequalities,  be-    i 
fore  a  school  class  is  organized    upon   tbis    ' 
plan. 

.ATTENTION    TO    INrmDUAL     NEEDS. 

Eight  years  ago  a  few  thoughtful  people 
of  Berlin  began  the  reform  of  the  school  qv 
tem  by  opening  separate  classes  ( "  Neboi- 
klassen").  At  the  present  time  there  art 
ten  such  classes.  They  are  divided  in  three 
degrees  of  instruction,  and  the  pupil  remtins 
in  each  degree  two  years.  As  the  aim  of  the 
reformers  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  tead>- 
er  to  devote  plenty  of  time  to  individual 
needs,  the  primary  class  is  limited  to  sixteen 
pupils,  the  second  class  to  eighteen,  and  tbe 
highest  class  tp  twenty.  The  six  yezn'  pro- 
gram is  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary 
schools,  but  it  is  not  followed  mechanically. 
The  branches  taught  are :  The  German  lan- 
guage, religion,  writing,  arithmetic,  short 
mental  exercises,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  a 
little  manual  work.  There  is  also  a  class  in 
pronunciation  for  the  children  who  require 
that  kind  of  drill.  In  accordance  with  mod- 
ern ideas,  the  schools  are  mixed  as  far  as  the 
mental  teaching  goes,  but  the  boys  and  girls 
are  separated  in  the  classes  in  manual  instruc- 
tion, because  the  manual  work  of  men  and 
women  is  so  difFercnt.  No  teacher  is  per- 
mitted to  employ  a  rule  stupidly,  as  rules  are 
often  enforced  in  ordinary  schools.  There  is 
nn  fixed  rule  for  the  school  drill.  When  n 
child  seem^  *"  ^  t^rrA  nx  tn  he  losi""  ™»*r- 
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est  in  his  work  (either  because  the  effort  to  to  sing  is  given,  or  the  signal  for  the  gsrm- 
hear  has  tired  him  or  because  his  undecided  nastic  exercises,  or  the  class  goes  out  to  walk 
mind  cannot  follow  the  teaching) ,  the  signal    in  the  fields. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS  IN  HOLLAND, 

GERMANY,  AND  FRANCE. 

T^HE  Dutch  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  refused  by  one  or  both  sides;  the  Chamber 

has  recently  published  the  result  of  its  became  involved  twelve  times  in  some  labor 

survey  of  the  labor  conflicts  of  the  period  be-  dispute,  of  which  on  six  occasions  its  interven- 

iween  1901  and  1905,  inclusive.    Analyzing  tion  brought  about  the  settlement  of  a  strike. 

these  figures,  in  an  article  in  the  Economist  The  number  of  lockouts  in  1901  was  seven; 

(The  Hague),  the  editor  of  that  Dutch  re-  in  1902,  fourteen;  in  1903,  fourteen;  in  1904,  sev- 

view  presents  comparative  data  fron,  the  his-  -^e  of' i"  Sr^t^  the'  bundt„;"'^dl^ 
tory  of  the  labor  situation,  during  the  same  ^hile  the  industries  of  food  and  luxuries  fur- 
period,  in  Germany  and  France,  which  arc  nished  5.8.  In  1905  one  lockout  was  caused  by 
valuable  and  interesting.  *  the  wage-question,  three  by  the  question  of  the 
^  ^  n  L  ^.  T\  \^  -o  right  of  union,  two  for  other  causes,  not  given, 
l^rom  the  figures  of  the  Dutch  Bureau  ^hile  the  cause  of  one  was  unknown.  Of  all 
(collected  under  the  supervision  of  govern-i  the  lockouts  in  the  past  quinquennium,  25  per 
ment   officials)    it   appears   that,   while   the  cent,  were  caused  by  the  wage-question,  10.71 

number  of  strikes  occurring  in  Holland  dur-  P^J,^^"*'  ^^  l^":  ^"P^!?V^  ^^M"o?i!j.l  ""^f T^/ 

,      ^ ,       .                ^1  0.52  per  cent,  involved  the  regulation  of  labor, 

ing  1905  was  greater  than  that  m  1904,  the  while  8.33  per  cent,  were  begun  to  put  an  end 

movement  in  itself  was  of  less  compass  in  the  to  a  strike.    In  1905  three  of  the  six  lockouts 

former  than  in  the  latter  year,  the  number  ended  in  the  giving  in  of  the  employers,  two 

of   persons   engaged   in   strikes  being  fully  Jf ""T.^^^ '"  ^^^^  ^r^""*'  f-""^  """I  TL  ^"i!^ 
^      I       .    ^  ^      ,        .                    ^          "'by  arbitration.    For  the  entire  period  24.14  per 

50,000  less  in  1905  than  m  1904.  cent  ended  against  and  43. 10  per  cent,  in  favor 

l^liese  strikes  during  the  five  years  here  of  the  employers ;  27.59  per  cent  partly  in  their 

given  involved  some  twenty  different  indus-  ^^^""li  "f"^'^  ^(  5.i6  per  cent  the  result  was  not 

f  .        ^,      ,                    t        ^           •        •      ^L  ascertained.     In    1903   and    1905   not.  a   single 

tries,   the  larger  numbers  occurnng  m  the  chamber  of  Labor  was  involved  in  a  lockout;  in 

building  trades,  the  mineral  and  fuel  mdus-  1904  this  occurred  four  times,  in  three  cases  with 

tries,  the  food  and  luxuries  industries,  and  success;  in  1902  the  Chambers  were  called  in 

farming,  in  the  order  here  given.     Of  the  «*"<;  ^l"^*^'  >"  ^^ree.  cases  again  succewfullv, 

o    ^  .1                      ^  1 .        \       •    ji^    t    A  while  in  1901  such  intervention  occurred  only 

23.8  strikes  per  year,  taking  place  in  die  food  ^^  ^^^  ^^3  ^ith  success. 

and  luxuries  industries,  th.e  tobacco  business  ^^  GERMANY  and  France. 

alone  furnished  16.5.    In  the  matter  of  dura-  ^he  facts  for  Germany,  as  given  by  the 

tion   the  statistics  show  that  10.25  Pf  ^nt.  jj^tional  Labor  Journal  show  that  the  strike 

of  the  strikes  during  the  pcnod  named  lifted  ^o^ement  there,  which  in  1904  had  already 

only  one  day;  22.95  per  cent,  termmatcd  in  extended  farther  than  ever,  had  still  further 

from  one  to  three  days;  20.70  per  cent,  oc-  increased  in  1905.    The  figures  in  this  latter 

cupied  frorn  three  to  seven  days;  20.49  per  y^^^^  y^^^^i  as  to  the  number  of  strikes  and  of 

cent,  lasted  from  one  to  four  weeks,  and  lockouts,  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year 

16.80  per  cent,  longer  than  a  month,  while  ^f  ^,^j^,^  ^flj^j^j  statistics  were  given, 

the  duration  of  8.80  per  cent  is  unknown.  taking  from  the  tables  given  in  the  Econ- 

The  report  also  shows  that  the  cause  of  omist  only  the  figures  for  1901  and  1905,  wc 

one-third  of  all  the  strikes  during  each  year  find  the  following: 

was  a  demand  for  increased  wages ;  and  the  T^e  mining  industry,  during  those  years,  was 

proportion  of  those  in  which  increase  was  affected  more  seriously  than  any  other,  the  cause 

demanded  and  those  in  which  decrease  of  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  great  strike  at 

wages  was  resisted,  was  as  3  :  •  m  1902  and  *V"TfX  fn'SS'llSr  ftUS  K 

1904;  as  12  :  I  m  1903,  and  as  8  :  i  m  I905*  of  the  miners  furnished  no  less  than  56.7  per 

In  the  period  given  54.72  per  cent,  of  all  cent.    Next  to  these,  the  building  trades  suffered 

the  strikes  ended  in  favor  of  the  strikers,  the  most,  146  per  cent  of  the  strikes  belonging 

while  they  were  completely  defeated  in  35.82  ^9  ^J^  industry,  while  the  metal-workew  fur- 

^     /  ^L     -^'L        T    ,^^..  *t.      Jl'- nished  only  3  per  cent  of  the  whole.    Of  the 

per  cent,  of  the  strikes.    In  1905  the  arbitra-  ^^3  ^rikcs  ending  in  1905.  those  fully  success- 

tion  of  the  Chamber  of  Labor  was  tix  tunes  ful  numbiered  SflB,  those  partially  lo  qv|,  <^eGS&it 


HS. 
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904  cntireir  failed,  the  remaining  $4  "ot  being 
acconnted  for.  For  ihc  cntrre  period  of  the  five 
years.  igoi,-iQ05,  the  percentages  of  success  arc 
as  follows ;  Complete  success,  22  per  cent. ;  par- 
t»l.  3J-8  per  cenL-;  unsuccessful,  44. j  per  cent 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  lockouts  since 
1904  more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  workers  locked  out  was  nearly  five 
times  as  great,  is  ascribed  to  the  growth  of 
the  employers'  organizations  during  more 
recent  years. 

The  lockouts  were  most  numerous  in  manu- 
factories  of  machinery  and  impletncnts,  the 
number  of  those  thrown  out  of  work  in  these 
reaching  45.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Next  to 
these  followed  the  textile  industries,  in  which 
the  number  locked  out  reached  204  per  cent,  the 
building  trades  with  15.9  per  cent.,  the  metal- 
workers with  only  6,2  per  cent.,  while  the  wood- 
workers and  tailors  locked  out  reached  only  4.6 
per  cent,  and  3.8  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  the 
254  lockouts  65  were  successful,  147  partially 
•O,  and  42  failed  of  their  object.     The  average 

Kreentage    for    1901-1905    given    is ;    successful 
Jtouts.  36.4  per  cent.;  partially  successful,  40 
per  cent. ;  wholly  unsuccessful,  23.6  per  cent. 

The  strike  movement  in  France  in  1905, 
contrasted  with  that  of  Germany,  was  much 
less  extensive  than  in  1904. 

The  number  of  strikes  in  France  during  the 
year  igos  was  only  830,  as  against  io^6  in  igo4, 
and  the  number  of  days  lost  in  the  former  year 


2^46,684,  as  against  3.9.M-884  in  the  latter  jw. 
The  Office  du  Travail  ( Labor  Bureau )  gaie  ik  | 
number  of  «irikers  in  11)05  at  t44.'27  mm.  xtM  \ 
women,  and  6,933  juvenile  employees,  en^tgii 
in  5Joa  enterprises.  In  these  strikes  the  la-  1 
tile  industries  were  most  strongly  afrccled.  ail  I 
after  these  the  building  trades,  the  former  for-  | 
nishing  130  strikes  involving  25,446  striken.  Ht 
latter  121  strikes  and  26.540  strikers. 

The   questions   in  dispute    which   fonnd   | 
the  causes  of  strikes  in  France  seem'  to  haw 
been  more  varied  than  in  the  other  counitis 
named,  as  shown  by  the  further  quotation: 

Strikes  for  increased  pay  numbered  56.74  pa 
cent,  of  the  whole;  against  decrease  of  pay,  44)  1 
per  cent. ;  for  shorter  hours  with  continuance  « 
increase  of  wages,  l6xa  per  cent. ;  for  the  ifr 
trodiiction  of  piece-work,  8.07  per  cent;  for 
abolition  of  the  same,  19.35  per  cent.;  lor  tbe 
altoliiion  or  decrease  of  fines,  3.13  per  cent.  In 
17.1 1  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  the  reinstatement  of 
workmen,  foremen  or  chefs  was  demanded,  md 
in  15.54  per  cent  the  discharge  of  certain  worit- 
men  was  asked.  The  question  of  the  limitations 
of  the  number  of  apprentices  involved  6.17  per 
cent,  of  the  strikers,  while  3,16  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number  struck  because  of  the  withholding 
of  insurance  premiums.  Of  the  830  dispuIe^ 
4S6  lasted  at  most  one  week,  of  which  79  were 
settled  within  one  or  two  days,  and  145  in  one 
day  or  leas,  while  the  duration  of  8  strikes  w»i 
more  than  100  days.  The  outcome  of  all  the 
strikes  in  France  during  Ig05-Ii]o6  is  thus  given: 
Successful,  2z.qx  percent. ;  partially  so,  39.8  per 
cent. ;  failed,  37M  per  cent 


WHY  ITALY  SHOULD    REMAIN  IN  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE: 
A  GERMAN  PLEA. 


'TpHE  eminent  German  philosopher  and 
publicist,  Emil  Paulsen,  writing  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  sets  forth  very  clearly 
and  significantly  the  causes  of  Italy's  vacillat- 
ing attitude  as  regards  the  Triple  Alliance. 
His  object  in  writing  is  twofold:  To  show 
the  great  difficulties  under  which  Italy  labors 
and  thus  induce  the  German  public  to  take 
a  juster  view  of  her  position,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  the  Italians  realize  the 
necessity- for  the  young  monarchy's  adherence 
to  the  Dpeibund,  as  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  call  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Sincp  the  Morocco  Conference,  last  year, 
many  bitter  retorts  have  passed  between  the 
German  and  Italian  press.  If  the  tension 
which  threatened  the  Dreibund  has,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  official  politics  of  the  two  coun- 
tries is  concerned,  relaxed,  the  feeling  of  their 
press  and  people  is  that  in  reality  the  old 
relation    has   changed, —  that   a  system    of 


friendships  in  conjunction  with  one  of  al- 
liances has  been  introduced  in  Italy,  which 
may  in  certain  contingencies  prove  more  ef- 
fective than  the  old  one. 

If  Europe's  political  system  were  essential- 
ly detemiined  by  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  latter,  declares  the  writer  of  the 
article  quoted,  would  undoubtedly  take  Its 
stand  with  (jermany.  Italy  is  essentially  a 
Mediterranean  Power,  and  France  is  her 
most  dangerous,  and,  hitherto,  her  most  suc- 
cessful rival  on  the  Mediterranean  as  well 
as  in  North  Africa,  while  her  interests  do  not 
practically  clash  at  any  point  with  those  of 
Germany.  But  the  latter's  alliance  with 
Austria  renders  conditions  somewhat  more 
difficult. 

That  Austria  was  once  Italy's  oppreuor  and 
the  arch-enemy  of  Italian  tinih[,  lives  in  tiie 
people's  memory.  Trent  and  Triest  have  aa 
Italian  population  wbidi  «•>*«  union  witklial*. 
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and  the  opposing  inlerests  of  the  two  Powers 
extend  throughout  the  Adriatic  and  its  shores 
St  !l  Italy  could  join  Germany  Austria  France 
ha  I  ten  her  more  real  and  aggressive  opponent 
The  taking  of  Tunis  and  the  Repubhc  s  attitude 
aiminfr  to  debar  Italy  from  her  nearest  natural 
field  of  expansion  m  North  Africa  fuced  Italian 
opposition  to  France 

This  condition  oi  things  has  been  greatly 
changed  by  the  new  relations  between  Eng 
land  and  France  Herr  Paulsen  believes  As 
long  as  the  two  Western  Powers  confronted 
each  other  as  rival  foes  along  the  Medtter 
ranean  Italy  could  lean  upon  England  with 
her  more  powerful  navy  as  against  France 
But  should  England  and  France,  in  case  of 
war,  combine  against  Germany-Austria,  it 
would  be- almost  impossible  for  Italy  to  bear 
its  share  of  the  burdens  in  the  Dreibund 

Italy  is  a  coast  land  which  is  defenseless 
against  a  superior  naval  Power.  Her  open 
towns  are  exposed  to  every  attack;  her  railwa>s 
arc  shore-railways  which  may  be  destroyed  at 
one  blow.  Alliance  with  the  Continental  mon- 
archies could  nol  avert  its  fate.  Politically,  too, 
historical  memories,  race  instincts,  democratic 
sentiments,  all  make  it  more  natural  for  Italy 
in  case  of  a  great  European  conflict,  to  join  the 
Anglo-French  than  the  A ustro- German  alliance. 
Such  considerations  would  yield  in  acute  politi- 
cal crises,  but  in  the  long  run  they  exert  a  strong 
influence.  The  question,  too,  arises  whether  in 
the  event  of  a  great  European  conflagration, 
Italy  has  not  more  to  hope  from  the  Western 
Powers  than  from  Germany-Austria.  What 
prize  of  victory  could  the  Dreibund  promise? 
Secure  possession  in  North  Africa?  Hardly,  as 
long  as  England  is  opposed  to  it.  Nice  and 
Savoy?  But  they  themselves  show  little  inclin- 
ation to  return.  The  other  side,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  out  a  glittering  prize  which  makes  every 
Italian's  heart  beat  higher — Trent  and  Triest ; 
.md  in  case  of  the  disruption  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  the  prospect  of  a  still  greater 
prize:  Italy,  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
III  its  position  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Baltic 
Peninsula. 

Thus  Italy  has  become  vacillating  not 
so  much  through  .faithlessness  as  through  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Alliances,  as  Bis- 
marck said,  are  not  made  for  eternity.  They 
do  not  outlive  the  situation  which  gave  them 
birth. 

Italy  has  thus  far  not  stepped  decidedly  into 
the  other  camp ;  ofliicially.  on  the  contrary,  she 
stands  firmly  by  the  Dreibund.  And  there  are, 
of  course,  serious  considerations  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  change;  above  all,  to  join  the 
Anglo-French  enteule  would  at  once  create  9 
tension  with  Austria -Hungary.  The  Italia  irre- 
denta would  be  encouraged  to  take  every  means 
16  cut  loose  from  Austria,  and  the  instincts  of 
the  youth  and  the  masses,  restrained  with  diffi- 
culty now,  would  perforce  have  to  be  followed 
by  the  government.  But  a  war  with  Austria  for 
Trent  and  Triest,— the  experiences  of  1848  and 


BARON  VON   AEIIRENTKAL,  THE   NEW  AUSTKO-HUM- 
CARIAN    MINISTER  OF   FOREIGN    AFFAIRS. 

(Who  Uj-egarded  a«  ths  man  to  win  Iwck  ItBly  (or 
tlie  Triple  Aniance.) 

1866, — hold  out  little  encouragement  for  Italy. 

Then  Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  at  stake,  dis- 
pensable members  of  the  monarchy ;  a  war  for 
the  Tyrol,  for  communication  with  the  sea, 
would  make  it  necessary  for  Austria- Hungary  to 
risk  her  last  man,  her  last  penny.  And,  besides, 
Italy  in  joining  England  and  France  would  ex- 
perience the  usual  fate  of  the  weaker  ally,— in 
defeat  to  bear  the  costs,  in  the  opposite  event,  to 
receive  but  a  sparing  award  of  victory. 

Thus,  Italy's  hesitating  policy  is  readily 
comprehensible.  No  sure  or  easy  advantages 
beckon  her  from  either  side;  "  rather  danger, 
and,  it  may  be,  sharp  conflicts  to  which  she 
does  not  feel  equal."  Therefore  does  she 
"  seek  peace  with  a  burning  zeal, —  peace 
which  will  save  her  from  taking  a  decisive 
stand  on  either  side," 

If,  then,  peace  is  the  primary  consideration, 
—  and  how,  indeed,  could  Italy,  with  her 
present  equipment,  engage  in  a  great  war?  — 
the  government  must  strive  to  join  the  Pow- 
ers whose  desire  for  peace  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  conditions  in  Europe  is 
strongest.  And,  the  writer  thinks,  the  as- 
sertion rests  upon  good  grounds  that  this  is 
the  case  with  Austria-Germany.  Austria's 
love  of  peace,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  doubted. 
She  is  the  Power,  abave  all  others,  that  is 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  existing 
political  conditions.  "  The  alliances  of 
France,  as  long  as  she  still  rivets  her  gaze- 
upon  the  cleft  in  the  Vosges,  have  neceisarilY 
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in  aggressive  point."    An  alliance  of  which        H«r  going  over   to    the   opposite  amp  c 

Austria   is  a  member,  on  the  other   hand,   is  ^  regarded  as  a   dangerous  venture     U  w^ 

.,      ,   ,       .  T«        [  ,  .  mean   for   Vnacr   an    encouragement  l 

necessarily  defensive.     Therefore,  the  wr.ter  „„,  her  hands   for   Alsace-Lorraine;  to  ioh. 

concludes,  the  Dreihund,  with  its  undoubted  the  resolve  to  arm    for   war   for  the  Admrt 

aim  of  maintaining  peace  and   the  present  against    A osiria- Hungary.       On    the   cwarai 

-    -  .  >'-'" '-1,  if  she  adheres  wisely  and  furnlr  to  At 

1  strong  influence  upon  bcpq 


state  of  things  is,  after  all,  Italy's  proper   j^Jl^^^j 
place  in  Europe's  political  scheme. 


back  a  European  war. 


THE   WOMAN   SUFFRAGE    CAMPAIGN    IN    ENGLAND 

AND    FRANCE. 


"npHE  recent  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  Westminster,  of  thirty 
"  Suflfragettes,"  or  lady  advocates  of  a  more 
satisfying  woman  suffrage  than  is  now  legal, 
has  brought  forth  a  series  of  vigorous  protests 
from  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of  all 
classes.  Their  indignation  is  voiced  emphat- 
ically in  British  magazines  and  newspapers. 
That  these  energetic  feminine  champions  of 
greater  feminine  political  liber t>\  should 
have  invaded  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Eng- 
lish houses  of  Parliament,— and  tried  thus 
to  force  the  issue, —  their  issue, —  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  lawmakers,  has  s)iocbed 
everybody, —  excepting,  of  course,  the  com- 
rades of  the  shining  group.  That  the  law- 
makers, through  their  local  arms  of  the  law, 
should  have  permitted  the  arrest  of  eleven 
members  of  the  group,  was  also  shocking. 
But  that  these  eleven  ladies, —  eadi  one  of 
excellent  repute, —  should  be  forced  to  un- 
dergo imprisonment  simply  because  they  re- 
fused to  pay  a  fine  was  simply  terrifying, 
and  a  serious  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,—  always,  since  Magna  .Charta,  a 
live  stirring  theme  among  British  people. 

Editorials  and  articles  on  this  subject  of 
the  expulsion  and  imprisonment  of  lady  agi- 
tators,—guilty,  only,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  of  "  effervescent  enthusi- 
asm,"— deal  with  several  phases  of  the  sit- 
uation. Naturally,  the  indignation  of  the 
people  because  of  the  incarceration  of  women 
for  a  political  oflense  is,  first  of  all,  vigorous- 
ly varied.  More  important,  however,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  outer  world,  is  the  en- 
couraging attitude  of  not  a  itv,-  editors, 
writers  and  public  men  toward  the  woman- 
suffrage  proposition  as  a  needed  reform.  The 
belief  is  evidently  widespread  that  victory  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  demands  now  made  is 
not  nearly  so  far  away  as  antagonists  of  the 
idea  prefer  to  imagine  and  believe. 

The  Labour  Leader,  an  English  newspa- 


per, now  exceptionally  prominent  and  influ- 
ential  because  of  labor    voting   strength  ia    ■ 
the  present  parliament,  said,    in   a  recent  ii- 

sue,   commenting  on    the    Westminster  tpt- 

Ii  is  undeniable  that  the  new  woman's  aeib- 
tioii  has  deeply  impressed  the  mind  and  i™g^ 
nation  of  the  country.  The  changed  feeling 
toward  lliis  movement  is  clearly  reflected  in  At 
press.  Liberal  and  Conservative  editors  aiite 
admit  tint  Ihc  enfranchisement  of  women  is 
rapidly  coming  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics,  and  the  decision  of  the  l-abor  parly  is 
Parliament,  to  make  this  one  of  their  Icadinf 
questions  for  next  session  is  a  good  omen  for 
the  woman's  cause, 

Philip  Snowden,  a  well-knou-n,  influen- 
tial member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
marked, on  a  recent  occasion,  in  addressing 
a  delegation  of  Suffragettes  t 

I  fed  confident  thai  durinp  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  government  ihe  suffrage  will  be  ei- 
tended  to  women,  but  how  soon  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  persistency  of  your  enertion. 

Another  member  of  the  House,  Walter 
Maclaren,  in  speaking  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Commons  toward  this  suffrage  reform 
movement,  observed: 

At  least  four  hundred  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  pledged  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 
That  does  not  mean  that  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty are  against  it.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  gel  fifty  members  to  go  lo  the  lobby 
against  the  motion  for  woman  suffrage. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE   "SUFFRAGETTES," 

In  the  British  magazines,  the  expulsion 
incident  has  reviewed  the  timeliness  of  such 
topics  as  deal  broadly  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  feminine  fitness  for  participation  in 
parliamentary  franchise  privileges.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Ignota,"  a  lady  writing 
in  the  If'estminsUr  Review  for  November, 
presents  in  vigorous  and  telling  language, 
"  The  Case  for  the  Immediate  Enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Women  oi  t^e  United  King- 
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dom."  A(cer  pointing  out  that  "  some  of 
us "  have  been  "  working  hard  for  forty 
years  "  to  secure  for  women  "  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  ancient  political  rights,"  the 
writer  says  that  she  "  shares  to  the  full  the 
indignation  of  those  brave  younger  spirits 
who  are  resolved  that  this  great  act  of  hu' 
man,  national  and  social  justice  (enfranchise- 
ment of  women)  shall  no  longer  be  delayed 
in  the  interests  of  political  parties,  or  to  suit 
the  personal  convenience  of  party  leaders." 
Then,  continuing : 

We  demand  our  immediate  enfranchisement 
on  the  same  terms  as  men: 

(i)  Because  we  have,  by  long  and  painful 
experietice.  proved  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
securing  any  further  redress  of  the  many  legal 
wrongs  from  which  we  still  sulTer,  and  because 
we  fully  realize  the  great  danger  of  further 
careless,  tnischievous,  and  unjust  legislation, 
gravely  imperilling  the  well-being  of  women. 

(2)  Because  the  equal  citijienship  of  women  is 
essential  to  the  growth  and  development  in  men 
of  the  sense  of  social  and  political  justice. 

(3)  Because  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  hasten 


the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  all  civil- 
ized nations,  and  will  thus  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  social  and  political  morality 
all  the  world  over. 

After  mentioning  the  victories  of  Scottish 
women  in  their  fight  for  municipal  rights, 
and  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  the 
women  of  England  and  Wales,  when,  in 
1869,  they  fought  for  and  won  the  resti- 
tution of  the  municipal  vote,  Ignota,  re- 
viewing the  outcome  of  various  legislative 
enactments  intended  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  women  under  the  law,  remarks,  caus- 
tically: 

The  net  result  of  all  this  tinkering  legislation, 
is  that,  for  all  local  adminiitralive  purposes, 
women  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  whether  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  vote  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  men,  but  throughout  England  and 
Wales  women  do  not  possess  the  owner,  lodger, 
or  service  franchises,  whilst  married  women 
may  not  vote  for  borough  or  county  councils, 
unless  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  within 
the   county   of   London,    where   they    are   em- 

wered  to  vote  for  the  county  council  and  the 


borough  councils. 
With  regard 


the  eligibility  of  1 
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ing.  or  her  right  to  still  more  ocosnn.lj  i^^ 
a  vole,  will  either  wreck  the  hanw-hk  d rt 
nation,  prevent  woman  from  pi-ngka*" 
healthy  children,  or  cause  her  lo  cq 
helpmate  and  the  inspiration  of  im 
is  such  a  large  number  of  men  b 
views,  is  it  too  ridiculous  to  siiE^M&aii_ 
matter  of  fact  the  very  opposite  iimtbnl 
and  indeed,  has  been  the  natural  m£lcc'piil 
woman  a  vote?  " 

In   London    \vomcn    vote  in  ill  fieri*  | 
except   for  representarives.      In»iii«:.  : 
vote  for  members    of  the    House  oi  Lii  I 
In  Russia,  women,  as  househotden.  ;iair  | 
all  elective  offices  and  on  local  nuitci  a 
Gcrmanj',  Austria    and    Italy,  v 
proxy  votes  on  local   and  even  gtiifnl  ■»  I 
tcrs.  ■ 

The  results  of  agitation  in  EnglanJ,  is 
far,  for  greater  legal    privileges  for  wnoe 
have  been  modifications  of  the  property  in", 
1882   and    1893.      Employment  of  nw» 
too,    in    useful    occupations,    is    much 
Ecnera!,  and,  usually,  is  found  to  be  sjtio:' 
tory.     Results  in  the  United  Slates  havtlw 
numerous  and  imporrant.      In  the  first  ti 
of  the  igth  century,  for  example,  themot 
only  seven  occupations  open  to  wi 
day,  there  are  more  than  three  hundrnl  Iw- 
est  ivajs  in  which  women   can  and 
a  living.     State  laws,   in  many  States,  hw 
been  liberally  modified  in  order  to  givenor- 
ried    women    greater   control    of    their  wn 
property    and    other    privileges.     "Petitioni 
persistently  presented    in    person    bv  leadin! 
women  in  States  and  Tem'taries,  have  «« 
for  the  women  of  such  States  and  TerritoTie 
the  privileges  they  now  enjoy.     The  thintini 
men  of  England,— or  at  least  a  substantiii 
percentage  of  them,  judging  from  the  mags- 
zine   and    press    opinions,    do    not    seriomif 
blame  the  women   who.  the  other  day,  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  Parliament.     Their  view 
is,  in  a  general  way,  that  as  the  crisis  had  to 
come, —  and  that  is  admitted, —  it  was  Jast 
as  well  to  emphasize  conditions  and  revcd 
the  exact  truth. 

How  They  Solva  the  Problem  In   Franoa 

In  France,  ivomen  teachers  vote  for 
Hoards  of  Education.  Since  1898,  women  in 
commerce  vote    for   judges   of   tribunals  of 
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public  offices  and  to  membership  of  \ora\  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  it  would  appear  to  tli<^  [lUiii- 
est  common-sense  that  in  a  country  »  julIi  since 
the  Norman  Conquest  has  been  rulu^l  by  five 
Queens  Regnant,  the  exclusion  of  a  wom^n  from 
public  office  on  the  sole  ground  of  hiT  sex,  no 
matter  how  great  her  fitness  for  its  duties,  is  an 
absurd  barbarism. 

Referring  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts  by 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who,  in  i888,  was  de- 
feated at  the  polls  by  Lady  Sandhurst  for 
membership  of  the  London  County  Council, 
the  writer  points  out: 

On  this  occasion  the  late  Lord  Esher,  then 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  gave  utterance  tn  ihe  as- 
tounding dictum.  '■  I  take  it  that  neitlit-r  l)y  the 
common  law  nor  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  from  the.  beginning  of  the  L-niAimiMi 
law  until  now,  can  a  woman  be  entiiU^il  to  I'x- 
ercise  any  public  function."  Yel  at  iUl-  very 
time  Lord  Esher  spoke,  women  were  acting  as 
overseers,  waywardens,  churchwardens,  po.ir  law 
guardians,  and  members  of  school  board--,  whidi 
can  scarcely  be  considered  private  fum-iion^,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  i\crciscd 
his  judicial  office  by  virtue  of  the  aultuiriiy  of 
a  female  sovereign! 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  fVeslminsler  Re- 
view, Frederick  Thoresby,  on  "  Woman  and 
Woman  Suffrage,"  starts  out  by  remarking 
that  according  to  the  old  adage:  "  If  man 
be  scratched  the  savage  will  appear,"  but  he 
adds,  "  as  compensation,  we  can  al!  agree 
that  if  you  get  through  woman's  superficiali- 
ties you  will  find  the  Saint."  That  is,  man 
and  woman 

stand  for  the  two  elementary  forces  at  work  In 
the  developnicnt  and  evolution  of  our  national 
life,  and  mankind  generally.  These  force?  are 
known  by  many  names,  such  as  for  instance, 
might  and  right,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  llic  sel- 
fish and  the  unselfish.  Man  alone  m.iy  tie  ex- 
pected to  secure  from  a  merely  physicil  and 
individualistic  standpoint  the  survival  of  the 
Ri,  but  if  woman  is  taken  Into  partnership  in 
the  management  of  our  everyday  world,  all  that 
she  stands  for,  namely,  purity,  sweetness,  and 
gentleness,  will  ensure,  in  our  upward  struggle, 
Uie  survival  of  the  best. 

Mr,  Thoresby  believes  that,  for  the  rea- 
son just  given,  all  who  admit  woman's  puri- 
fying, sympathetic  and  considerate  mission, 
and  who  have  the  best  and  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  British  nation  at  heart  should 
strenuously  support  Female  Suffrage  now 
that  it  has  become  a  practical  question. 

At  any  rate,  as  the  matter  has  ceased  to  he 
merely  academical,  mere  man  will  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  will  support  or 
oppose  it,  always  provided  there  reallj  i-:  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  community  oimvinced 
that  the  reading  by  a  woman  of  a  painphtei  on 
Education.  Sanitation,  or  the  Housing  yueslion,  me  i 
or  her  occasional  attendance  at  a  political  meet-  even 


"  Feminismc  in  France"  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  survey  by  Mr.  Charles  Daw- 
barn,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     He  sajn: 

The   woman's   movement   is   characteristic   tf 

the  times.     Its  influence  is  felt  all  over  Eun^ 

conservative  Turkey,    In  Fraoce  and  in 
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England  it  has  followed  much  the  same  course  astonishing  progress  in  practical  directions. 

?h"e'  d^t^i^lTVe'*twTL^iTrre"s^enS  ^^  '!  ^^^^^  -PO-^  *°- 1'  ""l  T"™"^'  " 

The  most  striking  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  review,    or   a    novel    without   finding   some 

France  there  are  no  distinguished  persons  to  reference  to  this  new  agitation, 
head  the  movement.    It  springs  from  the  middle 

and  lower  classes,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the  The  narrow  round  of  domestic  life,  though 
efforts  of  a  group  of  enlightened  women  who,  it  may  still  satisfy  the  majority,  is  insuf- 
having  freed  themselves  from  the  prejudices  that  ficient  for  an  intellectual  Hite.  Women  plead 
hedge  about  their  sex,  have  crowned  their  eman-  at  the  bar,  practice  medicine,  write  and  edit 
cipation  by  claiming  the  vote.  The  femme  du  newspapers.  The  sex  is  conquering  a  new  place 
monde,  the  woman  of  fashion,  holds  resolutely  for  itself  in  the  world  of  art ;  it  has  obUined 
aloof.  There  are  no  aristocratic  names  associ-  amongst  others  the  privilege  of  competing  for 
ated,  as  in  England,  with  the  claim  of  women  to  the  Prix  de  Rome.  It  is  astonishing  that,  not- 
political  and.  social  rights.  withstanding  this  great  advance  in  education  and 

opportunity,  woman  in  a  political  sense  is  al- 

The    woman's   movement,    he   says,    goes  mast  where  she  was  in  Roman  times.     Roman 

hand  in  hand  with  Socialism  in  France.  The  law  is,  of-  course,  the  basis  of  the  Napoleonic 

Labor  movement  istinctured  with  the  most  -^k  of  France^rpe&^l  S^^^^^^^ 

intense  conservatism  towards  woman.     Nev-  advent,  therefore,  to  the  ballot-box  would  be 

ertheless,  the  woman's  movement  has  made  fraught,  surely,  with  surpi-ising  changes. 


THE    READING   HABIT    IN  THE    UNITED    STATES. 

OBSERVATION  of  the  reading  habit  as  wherever   "push"   is   the   valued   quality.     In 

manifested    in   different   narts   of   the  ^^^  England,  a  highly  mtellectual  race,  sensi- 

TT  •     ™^""<^^^a  ."   ainercnt   parts   or   tne  tive  and  tinged  with  the  neurotism  or  "  dcgcncrr 

United    btates   will    furnish   some   valuable  ^cy"  which  the  departure  of  the  robust  always 

sidelights  upon  the  new  science  of  mental  induces.    It  is  the  race  which  has  given  the  nia- 

ethnology.    It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  announce  tion  its  poets,  which  does  now  much  of  its  ab- 

anything  so  definite  as  a  law.    It  is,  however,  ^^^  thinking,  nearly  all  its  dreaming, 

safe  to  assert  that  some  necessary  relation  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  extent 

exists  between  specific  mental  "  varieties  "  of  of  the  "  reading  habit "  per  State  for  the 

a  population  and  their  reading  habits.     A  year  1903.     The  figures  shown  were    ob- 

necessary  relation  also  exists  between  the  ex-  tained    by   dividing   the   number   of   books 

tent  of  that  habit  and  the  number  of  persons  which  public,  school  and  society  libraries  is- 

of  eminence.    These  are  the  dicta  of  a  patient  sued    by    the    total    population.      Although 

investigator,   Mr.  Gustave   Michaud,   who  based  on  figures  taken  from  the  report  of  the 

contributes  to  the  new  Putnam's  Monthly,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

an  article  on  this  general  subject.    Migra-  and  therefore,  accurate,  the  comparison  is 

tion,   Mr.  Michaud  holds,  plays  the  most  only  limited  in  its  scope,  since  the  statistics 

important  part  in  the  production  of  new  men-  do  not  take  into  consideration  books  consult- 

tal  varieties,  which  are  **  strongly  marked  in  ed  or  read  in  reading-rooms, 

many  parts  of  our.  land."    A  comparison  of  The  reading  habit  is  more  proYiounced  in  New 

New  England  with  the  Western  States,  into  England  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  coun- 

which  her  sons  have  gone,  is  very  significant.  J'^'TTSwcIi  >s  the  first  fact  taught  by  the  map. . 

New  England  was  "  ^ttled  mainly  by  high-  S?e2Tro^"«^^^^^^^^ 

thinking  idealists,  who  abandoned  comfort  1903.    The  nearest  approach  to  that  number  is 

and  part  of  their  earthly  possessions  in  order  found  in  California  (207  books).     New  York 

to  enjoy  religious  freedom."    Later,  some  of  ^"i^^  "f,^*  "^l^u^S'^u '^^  ^"^iS^f-    ^  ^^^^ 

^t       ^  ^            *.L  •       I'--:     ^       J    J  ^^r 1  States  fall  far  behind  these  number?.    The  prc- 

these  gave  up  their  religious  and  educational  ponderance  of  New  England  in  that  matte?  is 

advantages  in  order  to  improve  their  condi-  the  logical  sequence  of  its  intellectual  hegemony, 

tion  through  gaining  possession  of  a  fertile  The  map  shows  another  fact,—  the  existence,  in 

5qJj  tWe  Far  West,  of  three  States,  California,  Mon- 
tana, and  Colorado,  in  which  the  reading  habit 

The  result  of  the  two  migrations,  undertaken  is  by  far  more  general  than  in  the  neighboring 

for  motives  so  widely  different,  was  the  separa*  States.    Close  examination  reveals  but  one  com- 

tion  of  our  people  into  two  ethnic  varieties  which  mon  feature  in  their  population ;  the  three  States 

insensibly  merge  one  into  the  other:  In  the  West,  were- settled  mainly  try  people  who  were  dissatis- 

a  vigorous  stock,  die  essence  of  energy,  people  fied  with  fanning  and  other  slow,  though  com- 

whose  fathers  have  fmshed  West  as  nir  as  they  paratively  safe,  ways  of  making  a  fortune.^ 

could,  and  whose  squs  are  now  called  bade  East  peofde  whose  imagmatiop  had  readily  responded 
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to  the  marvellous  stories  which  arc  circulated  the  prosperity  of  communities  than  on  tJic 

whenever  extensive  gold  fields  are  discovered.  ethnijC  character  of   their  members.**     But 

Is  there  a"y<:onnection  between  a  vwK^^  imagi-  ^             ^  ^^  ^e  a  "  relation  between  the 

nation  and  the  reading  habit?    Whatever  be  the  ^     ^     x  ..u-  .-.«j:^«  u-k:*  »^a   «.!«•  ,.,i«M,nr 

answer  which  will  one  day  be  given  to  the  query,  extent  of  the  readmg  habit  and  the  promt 

we  may  well  note  that  our  experience  in  that  birth-rate  of  men  and  women  of  gpiius  of  all 

matter  is  not  unique.     In  those  British  posses-  degrees."    The  writer  of  the  article  says  in 

sions,  the  settlement  of  which  was  brought  about  p^npi^.^j^n  • 

by  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  reading  habit  has  conclusion . 

grown   to  an    extent   not  only   unparalleled   in  p^^^^  ^i,^  standpoint  of  mental  ethnology,  New 

other   colonics,   but   even   greater   than    m   the  England   is  as   different  from   the   rest  of  the 

metropolis.    A  region  settled  by  much  the  same  United  States  as  Brittany  or  Provence  from  the 

ethnic  element  which  settled  early  in  California,  ^est  of  France,  Piedmont  from  the  rest  of  Italy, 

and  which  comes  next  to  that  State  m  the  world  Bavaria   from  the   rest  of  Germany.     But  the 

gold    output.— Victoria,— boasted,    as    early    as  mental  characteristics  of  the  New  Englandcr  are 

1890,  of  having  one  public  library  to  every  4,800  ^^^  ^^^5^  of  ^^g  Alpine  or  Mediterranean  races. 

of  population,  as  against  one  in  every  277,000  m  s^j^e  are  exaggerated  Baltic  traits.     Some  are 

the   United   Kingdom.     In   the   United   States,  peculiar  to  New  England.     Those  features  the 

Maine,    New    Hampshire,  Vermont,   Massachu-  existence  of  which  can  be  scientifically  proved 

setts,  Connecticut,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  ^^  j^g  extent  of  which  can  be  readily  measured 

are  the  only  States  which  can  show  now  so  fav-  j^^e  a  high  birth-rate  of  genius,  a  passion  for 

orablc  a  rate.  reading,  a  high  divorce  rate,  a  low  natality,  a 

high   death-rate  from  diseases   of   the  nenroas 

No  constant  relation  can  be  observed  be-  system.    The  correlation  between  some  of  these 

tween  the  birth-rate  of  genius  and  talent,  per  traits  is  obvious.    Between  others  it  is  obscure. 

State,  and  the  number  or  equipment  of  edu-  »"*  we  must  remember  that  mentol  ethnologr  b 

.    *  ,  .      .      .          u  r«,     \  rl      r    .„     ^   .  a   science   bom   yesterday.     To-day    it  gathers 

cational  institutions.      1  he  latter  feature,  in  ^^^^^     To-morrow   it  will  compare   these  and 

the  United  States,  seems  to  depend  more  on  from  them  derive  laws. 


SOME  IMPROVED  METHODS  OF  ILLUMINATION. 

V4  ANY  have  been  the  attempts  to  im-  by  passage  through  this  material.  Another 
prove  the  character  of  the  light  pro-  has  been  to  introduce  into  the  mercury-vapor 
duced  by  the  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury-vapor  lamp,  or  to  use  in  conjunction  with  it,  other 
lamp.  Its  economy  is  remarkable.  Taking  lights  especially  rich  in  the  red  tints.  But 
into  account  the  amount  of  light  produced  these  schemes  cut  down  the  efficiency  which 
through  the  employment  of  a  given  horse  was  the  particular  virtue  of  the  Cooper- 
power,  there  is  "  lots  of  it,  such  as  it  is."  Hewitt  lamp,  and  deprived  it  of  its  advan- 
Yet  the  lack  of  red  tints, —  or,  as  the  physi-  tage  over  other  methods  of  illumination, 
cists  say,  of  vibrations  of  greater  amplitude,  According  to  the  Electrotechniske  Zeit- 
—  has  prevented  its  more  general  adoption,  schrift,  the  difficulty  has  actually  been  over- 
Bright  red  objects,  such  as  sealing-wax,  ap-  come  through  the  employment  of  the  vapor 
pear  chocolate-brown  instead  of  vermilion ;  of  an  amalgam  of  mercury  with  certain  other 
the  human  skin  appears  of  a  ghastly  greenish  metals,  in  place  of  the  vapor  of  meicury  i^ 
color,  etc.  It  is  of  course  of  no  use  to  en-  self.  Thus,  when  the  lamp  contains  an 
close  the  light  in  red  glass  bulbs  or  tubes,  amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury  in  the  proper 
for  such  tinted  glass  does  not  produce  red  tion  of  100  :  30,  respectively,  by  wei^t,  die 
rays:  It  merely  absorbs  those  that  are  not  presence  of  the  zinc  introduces  several  blue 
red.  In  this  case  it  would  only  weaken  the  and  green  tints  and,  much  more  importuit 
light  by  depriving  it  of  some  of  its  non-red  than  these,  a  '  strong  red.  The  Faulting 
constituents',  without  substituting  any  others,  light  approximates  dayli^t  in  giving  dieir 
The  characteristic  tints  of  the  mercury-vapor  proper  values  to  colored  objects  upon  which 
light, —  the  characteristic  bright  lines  of  its  it  falls.  Thus,  sealing-wax  once  more  ap- 
spectrum, —  are  one  that  is  violet-blue,  one  pears  red,  and  human  skin  of  a  more  attrac- 
that  is  yellow  and  two  that  are  orange.  To  tive  color.  Finding,  however,  that  the  yd- 
introduce  a  red  constituent,  with  greater  low  tints  were  too  weak  in  proportion  to  die 
wave-length  than  any  of  these,  is  the  prob-  blues,  greens,  oranges  and  red,  Gehrfa  and 
lem.  One  scheme  has  been  to  construct  the  von  Baeyer  add  a  trace  of  sodium  to  die 
bulbs,  or  tubes,  of  fluorescent  glass,  for  the  amalgam  to  bring  the  intensity  of  the  ydknr 
wave-lengths  of  light  are  MMnewhat  increased  to  a  par  with  the  othen.   Finally,  to  pfcfcot 
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'"the  destruction  of  the  tubes  through  the  un- 
equal rates  of  expansion  of  the  amalgam  and 
'  the  glass,  a  little  metallic  bismuth  is  added 
■-  (o  the  former:     The  amalgam  becomes  then 
.  more  easily  fusible  and  its  rate  of  expansion 
with  heat  more  pearly  the  same  as  that  of 
gks,. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  produced  by 
burning  acetylene  gas  is  now  well  known. 
The  adoption  of  the  light  for  purposes  of 
'  general  illumination,  as  well  as  for  carriage 
and  automobile  lamps,  etc.,  has  of  course 
led  to  the  introduction  of  acetylene  genera- 
tors of  many  patterns,  and,  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  comparatively  simple  and  safe.  It  is 
therefore  only  natural  that  those  who  have 
constantly  to  make  use  of  "  calcium  lights  " 
have  sought  for  a  method  by  which  an  oxy- 
acetylene  burner  could  be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  oxy-hydrogen  lamp.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  intense  heat  produced.  Lime  or 
magnesia  cylinders  such  as  are  in  common 
use,  melt  in  the  oxy-acetylene  flame.  To 
rotate  the  cylinder  with  speed  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  destruction,  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  uneven  light.  Resort  has  been 
had,  therefore,  to  cylinders  composed  of  the 
rare  earths  such  as  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Welsbach  mantles.  These  have 
the  necessary  resistant  quality.  With  a  lamp 
consuming  50  litres,—  about  one  and  two- 
thirds  cubic  feet, —  of  acetylene  gas  per  hour, 


a  light  of  about  1,500  candle  power  is  thus 
obtained.  In  the  Journal  de-Physique,  Prof. 
D'Arsonval  has  recently  described  an  ap- 
paratus capable  of  yielding  oxygen  in  any 
required  quantity,  and  as  it  may  be  needed. 
Provided  with  such  gas- generators  as  this, 
and  one  of  those  in  common  use  for  acetylene, 
the  stereopticon  manipulator  may  be  saved 
much  of  the  inconvenience  unavoidable 
where  gas-cylinders  must  be  transported  from 
place  to  place. 


SENSATIONS  THAT  ACCOMPANY  BALLOONING. 


pROBABLY  every  one  who  has  never 
been  up  in  a  balloon  has  wondered  what 
the  experience  might  be  like.  A  successful 
,  American  aeronaut.  Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas, 
writes  entertainingly  in  the  December  Cos- 
rnopolitan  of  the  wishes  and  ambitions  that 
have  led  him  to  ascend  twelve  thousand  feet 
in  the  air,  and  of  the  sights  that  rewarded 
his  daring  achievements. 

Dr.  Thomas,  it  should  be  stated,  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  largest  balloon  in 
America,  Nirvana,  which  has  a  gas-bag  with 
a  capacity  of  60,000  cubic  feet,  is  47  feet  in 
diameter  when  inflated,  and  stands  60  feet 
high  when  ready  for  an  ascent. 

For  the  balloonist  the  first  great  sensa- 
tion, we  are  told,  is  one  of  losing  that  which 
is  disturbing,  as  the  world  recedes. 


which  generally  attend  an  ascension,  die  down 
and,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  finally  end  in 
a  noiseless  peace  which  those  who  have  always 
stayed  on  the  earth  cannot  appreciate. 

There  is  no  fear  as  one  sees  the  earth  reced- 
ing from  under  the  balloon. —  at  least  there  was 
none  with  me.  At  the  height  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  a  sense  of  tranquility  comes  over  one,  and 
actual  happiness,  which  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  begins  to  be  fetL  The  at- 
mospheric pressure  which  the  man  on  the  earth 
is  all  the  time  enduring  diminishes  as  the  bal- 
loon rises  in  the  air.  Physical  and  mental  ex- 
hilaration follows.  The  muscles  seem  harder, 
the  heart  beats  with  more  ease,  and  there  is 
a  sense  of  lightness  and  freedom  that  cannot  be 
easily  described.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an 
awakening  of  the  mentality.  The  senses  are 
keener.  Perception  is  increased ;  one  thinks 
more  quickly,  and  the  thoughts  are  more  ex- 
alted. The  amount  of  nervous  energy  which  one 
expends  while  in  the  air  is  enormous.  It  is  not 
appreciated,  of  course,  until  the  earth  is  reached 
agajn.    But  then  the  effects  are  severe  and  often 
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LOST  IN  A  FOC. 

One  of  the  strangest  sensations  that  the 
balloonist  experiences,  says  Dr.  Thomas,  is 
that  of  being  lost  in  a  fog. 

The  absolute  separation  which  one  feels  at 
that  time  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other  hu- 
man experience.  At  sucli  a  time  there  is  no 
calculating  of  position.  The  statoscope  tells 
whether  the  balloon  Is  rising  or  falling,  but  be- 
yond that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  east  or 
west,  north  or  south.  When  one  can  see,  the 
drag  rope,  extending  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  car,  will  tell  by  its  swaying  which  way  the 
balloon  Is  proceeding.  But  in  a  fog  this,  of 
course,  cannot  be  seen.  The  knowledge  of  the 
direction  in  whicli  a  balloon  is  drifting  15  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  those  who  are  in  it. 

The  sea  is  the  great  danger  of  the  aeronaut 
It  is  the  one  dread  thing  that  is  always  before 
him.  The  peril  of  being  blown  out  over  the 
ocean  or  other  large  body  of  water  is  ever  in  his 
mind,  and  be  fs  constantly  calculating  his  posi- 
tion with  this  thought  in  view.  To  be  lost  in  a 
fog,  then,  exposes  him  to  his  greatest  enemy. 

Yet  even  when  the  conviction  comes  that 
below  the  fog  is  water  it  is  accepted  with 
perfect  composure.  Dr.  Thomas  describes 
the  feeling  as  something  like  that  which  1 
man  must  experience  in  eating  just  before  he 
is  hung. 
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But  far  more  wonderful  than  the  fog  or  the 
loveliness  of  the  cloudland  which  looks  like 
great  white  mountains  floating  around  in  spac^ 
and  more  impressive  even  than  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  land  on  a  clear  and  sunny  day,  is  the 
storm.  To  he  in  the  lightning,  to  have  it  above 
and  below,  to  hear  the  thunder  crash  about  me, 
to  see  the  clouds  condense  and  the  moisture 
gather  on  the  bag  of  the  balloon  and  fall  down 
the  .sides  until  it  was  a  perfect  spout,  pourir^ 
down  on  my  head, —  this  was  an  experience  I 
once  had  that  lasted  for  fourteen  and  a  half 
hours.  The  storm  was  so  grand  that  in  its  hor- 
ror it  failed  to  terrorize.  The  lightning  wis 
■not  forked  nor  in  streaks;  there  would  simply  be 
an  opening  up  of  blue  flame  which  extended 
on  all  sides  and  cannot  be  described  by  anything 
except  the  oid-fashioned  idea  of  hell.  The  elec- 
tricity was  so  prevalent  that  the  ropes  snapped 
as  I  touched  them.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  I  was 
immediately  in  the  storm  with  the  lightning  com- 
pletely surrounding  me,  prevented  the  gas-lMg 
from  exploding,  as  it  wy>uld  hare  done  had  a 
match  been  touched  to  it. 

But  it  is  neither  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  un- 
usual manifestations  of  the  forces  of  the  air  that 
the  real  pleasure  of  a  balloon  trip  is  found.  It 
is,  rather,  in  the  sailing  over  the  ^rth  where  the 
city  and  the  country  can  be  seen  as  a  bird  sees 
them,  watching  the  rivers  that  look  like  threads 
and  the  mountains  that  are  mere  playthings  be- 
low, and  being  in  a  way  a  master  of  space  as 
man  in  all  the  ages  has  not  been.  And  this  is 
the  exquisite  joy  of  the  balloonist,  that  be  can 
claim  to  have  found  a  sport  with  wbicfa  none 
other  can  compare. 
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LYNCHING  AND  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW.     • 

'T^HAT  the  administration  of  criminal  law  preme    Court,    declares    that    our    criminal 

in  many  parts  of  our  country  operates  courts  are  all  wrong,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 

in  practice  to  protect  the  criminal  rather  than  administration    of   criminal    justice    is    con- 

the  public  is  a  rapidly  growing  conviction,  cerned,  we  are  generations  behind  England. 

Statistics  show  that  during  the  last  fifteen  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,   he  is  reported  as 

years  the  number  of  annual  homicides  has  saying: 

increased   from  3,000  to  about   10,000,  and  ^ne  who  has  watched  day  by  day  the  prac- 

that  at  the  present  time  only  about  one  mur-  tical   administration   of   justice   in    an    English 

derer  in  seventy- four  suffers  capital  punish-  court  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  celerity,  accu-   * 

ment.      Writing  from   the   view-point  of   a  racy  and  disregard  of  mere  technicalities  with 

nrnfiHicnr  n^  nnli'fiVal  QriVnrp    Tam#Hi  W  Har-  which  business  IS ,  transacted.     One  is  irresist- 

protes^r  ot  political  science,  James  W.  Uar  ^^^j^  i^p^u^d  to  ask  himself  why  it  is  that  with 

ner,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  shows  m  the  reputation  of  Americans  for  the  doing  of 

the  November  number  of  the  South  Atlantic  everything,  from  the  building  of  bridges  over 

Quarterly  that  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  the  Nile,  or  battleships  for  Russia  and  Japan 

authority   accounts   largely    for    the   lawless  •,.'  •  •  ^  court  m  conservative  old  England  will 

-',.,.               *=  .          .                      ,  dispose  of  a  half  dozen  jury  cases  in  the  time 

spirit    which     IS    now    sweeping    over    the  that  would  be  required  here  in  dispatching  one. 

country.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.     It  lies  m  the 

The  author  cites  the  recent  lynching  of  a  close  confinement  of  counsel  to  the  question  at 

white  man  in  Louisiana  by  the  friends  of  the  j^sue  and  the  prompt  interposition  of  the  court 

.    .          ,                       J       1     <<  i_                r^  to   prevent   delay.     The   trial    is   conducted  by 

victim  who  was  murdered,      because  after  ^^^  trained  for  that  special  purpose,  whose  in- 

a  delay  of  two  years  and  three  months  the  terest  is  to  expedite  it  and  not  prolong  it    No 

case  had  reached  a  point  where  it  was  to  be  time  is  wasted  in  immaterial  matters.     Objcc- 

disposed  of  on  a  mere  technicality  without  ^^^"s  ^^  testimony  are  discouraged,  and  almost 

X             .      L            ^'  A     r  .1.         M^        ^i«  never    made   the   subject   of   exception.     Mere 

reference  to  the  questiofl  of  the  guilt  or  the  oratory  is  at  a  discount,  and  new  trials  are  raxe- 

innocence  of  the  accused.       The  experience  ly  granted. 

of  England  and  other  countries  where  the  a^l        u^i           i.      «••          j-* 

criminal   is  quickly  brought  to  trial  shows  ,   ^""^H*"  .f '^'^'  •*"  ^^^  "'^•"""V*  *??"•"' j 

that  swiftness  of  action  ts  well  as  certainty  ^?^/^  °!,  *^  """1"^^  ^"^  '"  *e  United 

of  punishment  have  a  deterrent  eflEect  upon  States  t^day  is  the  jury  system     There  .s  a 

J  r^  general  feeimg  that  the  jury  has  been  exalted 

at  the  expense  of  the  judge.    Apparently,  the 

Few  things  are   more  calculated  to  try  the  restoration  to  the  judge  of  some  of  the  power 

patience  or  vex  the  soul  of  one  who  watdies  j^e  has  in  England  is  nece^ry  if  unanimity 

the  procedure  of  a  criminal  trial  than  the  inter-  ^         j-^*!^i_                jW^j              r« 

minable  delays  which  usually  mark  its  progress  O'  verdict  is  to  be  secured.    To-day,  no  Eu- 

from  the  first  to  -the  last  stage  of  the  act.    First  ropean  country  requires  unanimity  of  verdict. 

of  all.  there  is  the  usual  delay  in  bringing  the  German  laws  require  the  concurrence  of  only 

case    to    trial,-it    is    seldom    less    than    three  eight  jurors  out  of  twelve.    In  France  a  bare 

months,  and  frequently  as  much  as  a  year ".     .           «< 

After  the  case  is  called,  days  and  somethnes  majority  sumces.           ...        ,        ,      Jt 

weeks  are  consumed  in  panelling  the  jury.    Re-  The  right  of  appeal  is  also  abused.     No 

ccntly  in  Chicago  eight  week?  were  consumed  English  or  European  court  w^ould  think  of 

in  selecting  a  j  ury  to   try  a  notorious  labor  allowing  a  new  trial  to  a  man  convicted  by 

union      slugger,     the  cost  to  the  State  aggrc-  ..^     «     •_               j*  <..     ^       •           •      i     u-T 

gating  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  .          .  ^^^^  unanimous  verdict  of  a  juiy  simply  bc- 

The  selection  of  the  jury,  however,  is  usually  cause  of  some  technicality.     When  petition 

fast  sailing  compared  with  the  progress  of  the  is  made  for  a  new  trial,   the  overtowering 

trial   thereafter.     Every   step  is  hedged  about  question  should  be  the  justice  of  the  decision 

r„'  :nt„"'Sa.Tnd\^I  ^f'^w'hirh  *a'rV5^:  of  the  lower.court.  and.  not  whether  ther. 

signed  to  provide  loop-holes  of  escape  for  the  was   a   technical   error   m   the  proceeding?. 

protection  of  criminals  rather  than  to  protect  Too  often  does  the  American  judge  exalt 

society  against  murderers.  matters  of  procedure  over  those  of  substance. 

Surely,  it  is  strange  that  with  a  system  of  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  institutions,  if 

jurisprudence  founded  on  that  of  England,  we  are  to  dwell  in  peace  and  security,  justice 

and  with  a  procedure  essentially  the  same,  must  be  administered  with  greater  swiftness 

the  administration   of  justice  in  American  of  action  and  certainty  of  punishment.    Evi- 

States  should  be  attended  by  so  much  greater  dences  of  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  popu- 

delay  and  uncertainty.     Justice  Brown,  re-  lar  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice 

cently  retired  from  the  United  States  Su-  and  an  increase  of  the  lawless  spirit  are  sceiR. 
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on  every  hand.     Every  year,  more  criminals  use  all  their  influence    "  to    restore  dit  Sj* 

are  "executed  "  by  mobs  than  in  accordance  tern  of  criminal  jurisprudence   to  the  plane 

with   due   process  of  law.     And    upon   the  which    it    occupies    in     otfier     Anglo-Suuifi 

bench  and  bar  rests  no  higher  duty  than  lo  countries." 


AMERICAN  NOVELISTS  AND  REFORM  FROM  A 
FRENCH  VIEWPOINT. 

**  A  MERICA  is,  at  the  moment,  in  the  aspect,  made  up  of  minor  events   much  txag- 

throes  of  an  all-around  domestic  up-  Keralcd  and  which,  in  the  annals  of  older  conn- 

'"'"';    And,- s.ar.li„B  ™.„  I  -  ,h.  pres-  ^S  TtooSTjS  l!'^,  t'.ffilf.rS 

tige  of  her  millionaires,  hitherto  sacrosanct,  torians  to  realize  for  educative   purposes    iht 

has  suffered  most  in  the  general  collapse  that  customs  o£  a  comparatively  new  country.    Ii  ii 

has  resulted."     Beginning  with  these  words,  ">  1"=  regretted  that  Mr.  Churchill   should  Hsk 

M.  Henry  Uavray.  the  contributor  of  a  pa-  ^7,;^!""^  ^'^  ^'^'"""^  *"'"'"    ^^  '"^"* 

per  to  i.fl/i«'a^  (Paris)  on  "The  Literary  '"  P;''"'"' 

Movement  in  America,"  proceeds  to  point  the  ^  "^  work  of  Mr.  bmclair  is  already  weU 

truth  of  this  assertion,  by  a  wholesale  refer-  •")£"■"  '"  Frenchmen  by  his  work  enlitUJ 

ence  to  the  forces  that  have  brought  about  The  _  Poisoners     of     Chicago"      ("The 

what  he  terms,  in  effect,  a  recrudescence  of  Jungle.   ) 

that  lofty  moral  worth  which  characterized  _   Also  a  youlh.  he  may  be  termed  a  muck-raker 


.     ;  of  himself.  _    .  _  

jre  lerrihle  type  than  the  moat  repulsive  real- 
n  of  Zola.  Its  obj^l  is  a  purely  socialistic 
c  and  Mr.  Sinclair  proposes  to  put  his  Social- 
■   practice   by   foundin 


c  America  of  the  Puritan  pioneers.  The 
novel,  he  asserts,  has  been  the  most  power- 
ful factor  in  the  purifying  of  American  pub- 
lic life,  Churchill,  Sinclair  and  Owen  Wis-  .  ,  „    

ter  being  the  high  priests  of  the  crusade  in  colony  near  New  York.     Despite  the  phenom- 

'its  literary  form,  while  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  l'"^'  ^"'f  "^  ^'^  "°r,9^-  Amenea    has.  nev-erthe^ 

,   o  1-1      c     a  1A1-      T  '^ss-   "°'  received   his   Socialistic   theories   with 

Of  Boston,  Lincoln  biettens  and  Miss    lar-  n,uch    fervor.      In    ray    opinion,    Mr.    Sinclair 

bell  have  all  three  played  a  Herculean  part  aimed  at  the  brain  and  heart  of  his  readers,  but 

in    the    f:reat    Augean    cleaning    movement,  owing  to  the  fact  thai  his  method    was   neither 

Above    all.    thinks    M.    Davray,    President  ';^5;h'tl"j'h ^^^m"  ■ '  ^"'"'■■■- .  ^""=^ded  only  in 

n  ,    ,'  .      ,  .■  ■  reaching  the  peoples  stomach 

Roosevelt  has  again  shown  his  unerring  sense 

of  the  real  inwardness  of  things,  by  applying  .  "^iss  Van  Vorst  has  succeeded  in  portray- 
to  the  situation,  the  apposite  legend  of  the  '"K  *  ^Pc  o'  American  almost  unknown  to 
"  Muck-rake."  Says  M.  Davray:  Europeans,  in  her  "  Sin  of  Georgr  Wairen- 
er,"  namely,  the  unambitious  inhabitant  of 
■  The  word  muck-raker  has.  in  the  sense  in  New  Jersey  and  the  suburbs  of  Manhattan 
which  Americans  use  it,  nothing  dishonorable  IslanJ 
in  its  application.     On  ihe  contrary,  one  might 

apply  it  without  irreverence  to  Roosevelt  him-       In    these  localities    dwells   the    "commuter" 

self,  since  he  is  in  truth,  the  real  originator  of  who  holds  a  clerical   position    in   a   New   York 

the  movement  that  stands  for  a  higher  standard  corporation,  or  is  otherwise  engaged  in  business 

of  morality  in  all  walks  .of  life.     Owing  to  his  at    a    moderate,    but    safe,    salary.      Miss    Van 

Influence,  exertion  and  personal   example,   it  is  Vorst's   pictures  of  this   type  of  American   life 

becoming  daily  more  difficult  for  lawless  mag-  are  well  conceived.    If  vtc  can  believe  a  certain 

nates  to  circumvent  the  laws  or  suborn  its  ad-  variety  of  American  novel,  the  literary  value  of 

ministrators To  the  wielders  of  the  pen  which   is,  by  the  way,  open  to  discussion,  high' 

must  go,  however,  the  merit  of  telling  the  un-  society   in   New  York   is  at  once  guilty  of  the 

thinking  masses  the  whole  truth  about  the  con-  most  heinous  private  vice  and  of  the  most  com- 

ditions   under   which   they   are  beinf^  governed,  monplace    immorality.      The    multi-millionaires 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  ts  Winston  are  not  all  saints,   it  would  seem.     Indeed,  the 

Churchill,  who  shows  in  "  Coniston,"  by  what  poor  plutocrat  is  row  the  target  of  all  expansive 

shameless  disregard  of  human  right  the  State  animosities.     Mr.   Owen  Wister  in  his  "  Lady 

of  New  Hampshire  came  to  fall  under  the  iron  Baltimore,"  has  well  lermed  him  "our  low  das* 

heel  of  the  railroad  companies.     Mr.  Churchill  millionaire."      His    shamelcssness   and    rapacity 

has    come   into    prominence   with   a    series   of  are  being  attacked  on  all  sides  and  his  days  of 

novels  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  United  dignity  and    ase  appear  to  be  duly  labelled  for 

States,  and  though  that  history  is,  in  its  domestic  ' 
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uririg  li^s 


recent  visit  to  tlie  United  Stales, 

!,  Hulbert,  editor  of  the  Korea  Re- 

lii'if  and  author  of  "The  History  of  Korea," 
'"  A  Si'arch  for  tile  Siberian  Klondike,"  and 
otiier  books,  arranged  for  the  publication  of  his 
niosi  ambitious  effort,  which  he  has  entitled 
"  Ihc  Passing  of  Korea."  This  work  has  just 
been  brought  otit  liy  Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.  in 
a  large,  finely  printed  volume  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred pages,  illustrated  with  full -page  pictures  in 
tint,  almost  all  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author  himself.  Mr.  Hulbert,  whose  knowledge 
of  Korea  and  the  Korean  people  is  of  the  most 
detailed,  intimate  sort,  believes  that  the  Western 
world  should  know  more  about  a  country  and  a 
people  that  have  been  "  frequently  maligned  and 
seldom  appreciated."  The  Koreans,  he  declare;^, 
are  "  neither  good  merchants,  like  the  Chines, 
nor  good  fighters,  like  llie  Japanese,"  and  yet 
they  are  far  more  like  Anglo-Saxons  in  tem- 
perament than  either,  and  they  are  by  far  the 
pleasantest  people  in  the  Far  East  to  live 
amongst.  Their  failings  are  such  as  follow  in 
the  wake  of  ignorance  everywhere,  and  the  bet- 
tering of  their  opportunities  will  bring  swift 
betterment  of  their  conditions.  Mr.  Hulbert  be- 
lieves that  in  our  diplomatic  history  we  have  not 
been  free  from  criminal  indifference  to  wrong 
perpetrated  upon  the  Korean  people.  He  does 
not  show  very  much  friendliness  to  Japan  in  her 
treatment  of  the  Koreans,  who,  he  believes, 
only  need  education  to  be  aroused  to  the  point 
of  asserting  their  independence.  Americans 
ought  to  help  in  this  movement,  Mr.  Hulbert 
believes,  since  "there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
world  where  money  invested  in  education  will 
bring  larger,  surer,  or  mote  beneficent  results." 

In  "The  Story  of  the  Nations"  series  Put- 
nams  have  just  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of 
Dr.  David  Murray's  "'Japan."  complete  and 
amended,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  close 
of  igos,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  included  and  several  supplementary  chap- 
ters by  Baron  Kaneko.  Dr.  Murray,  who  was 
Supennlendent  of  Education  in  Japan  and  ad- 
viser to  the  Ministry  of  Education  from  1873  to 
1879,  died  last  year,  and  the  present  work  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Albert  White  Vorse. 

Anatole  I-e  Brad's  "  An  Pays  des  Pardons  " 
has  been  translated  as  "  The  Land  of  Pardons  " 
by  Frances  M.  Gostling  and  published,  with 
twelve  pictures  in  color  and  many  other  illus- 
trations, by  the  Macmillan  Company.  M.  Le 
Braid's  description  of  the  wonderful,  picturesque 
land  ot  Brittany, — the  classical  Amorica, — is  one 
of  the  gems  of  French  literature.  This  trans- 
lation would  seem  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
original  exceptionally  well. 

The  "  Certain  Delightful  English  Towns " 
which  Mr,  William  Dean  Howells  treats  of  in 
his  recent  volume  under  that  title  are  Eiteter. 
Bath.  Wells,  Bristol,  Folkestone.  Canterbury, 
Oxford,  and  Chester.    Mr.  HowcUs  has  his  own 
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inimitable  way  of  catching  the  dominant  spirit 
of  every  locality,  and  in  his  well-known  style  in 
this  volume  he  regales  the  reader  with  his  own 
adventures  on  the  road.     (Harpers.) 

Miss  Esther  Singleton,  who  has  done  such  ex- 
cellent service  to  the  general  reader  in  bringing 
together  the  best  literature  on  various  countries 
and  cities,  has  just  collected  and  edited  a  new 
book,  entitled  "  The  Historic  Buildings  of 
America"  (Dodd,  Mead),  "as  seen  and  de- 
scribed by  famous  writers." 

A  very  handsomely  illustrated  and  embellished 
volume,  entitled  "The  Chateaux  of  Touraine" 
(Century  Company),  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  travel  and  study  by  Miss  Maria  Homor  Lans- 
dale.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs, 
paintings,  and  sketches,  the  latter  by  Jules 
GuJrin.  This  is  a  fine,  large  volume  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  the  pic- 
tures illustrate  every  available  point  in  the  text. 
Miss  Lansdalc's  touch  is  easy  and  interesting. 

Another  work  of  the  same  character,  in  fine 
mechanical  dress,  is  Ernest  C.  Peixotto's  "By 
Italian  Seas"  (Scribners).  Both  text  and  il- 
lustrations are  by  the  author  and  admirably  sup- 
plement each  other.  Mr.  Peixotto's  descriptions 
of  his  wanderings  through  Italy  and  across  the 
Adriatic  have  the  fascination  of  a  novel. 
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Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  (Iowa  CoII^e),  whose  These  volumes  are  primed  on  ihin  "  bible  "  pipeP  i 

articles  on  immigration  and  immiRrants  have  ap-  and    bound   in   flexible   leather    wilfa    gilt    lops.  J 

pcared  in  many  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  mag-  In   this   series  we  have   received    the  poem>  of  i 

ulltca  during  the  past  decade,  has  prepared  from  Bums.  Browning,  Keats,  Scott.  TeitnjMm,  Sh^  j 

his   own   experience,   in   a   series   of   trips   from  ley,    Whittier,    and    Longfellow     <oi»e    voIiudc  j 

Europe   to   this   country,   a   graphically  each),   and   Hugo's   '"Les    Miserables,"   Dtaoas' 


told  story  '■  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant 
(Revell).  Dr.  Steiner's  study  of  the  character, 
origin,  and  aims  of  the  Latin,  Slavonic,  and 
-other  eastern  European  immigrants  who  are  corn- 


Count  of   Monte   Cristo,"     Cervantes' 

Quixole,"  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  and  Carfyii^m 
"French  Revolution"  (two  volumes  to  ead» 
srft).  From  the  same  bouse  we  have,  in  Bk? 
"Handy  Volume  Classics"  series,  Swinburne's  , 
poems,  Thoreau's  "  Encafakm* "  and  "  The 
Maine  Woods,"  and  Longfeflow's  "  Tales  of  t 
Wayside  Inn";  a  Christmas  editfon  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  masterpiece,  "  The  Man  Wrthiiin  i 
a  Country  " ;  "  Longfellow's  Calendar,"*  e^ted  If 
Anna  Harris  Smith ;  "  All  the  Year  in  ihc  Gm-  ■ 
den."  a  sort  of  floral  calendar,  edited  by  Csthtf  ' 
Matson;  "The  World's  (Christmas  Tree,"  a  sef 
mon.  by  Charles  Edward  Jefferson;  "Grat 
Riches,"  a  study,  Inr  President  Etiot.  of  Hsf- 
vard ;  "  The  Happy  Family,"  a  homily,  by  Gro^t 
Hodges;  "Amencan  Character,"  a  defense  by 
Prof,  Brander  Matthews  (Colombia)-  "TTic 
Challenge  of  the  Spirit,"  by  Ellis  A.  Ford; 
"Does  God  Comfort?"  br  "One  Who  Has 
Greatly  Needed  to  Know'':  "The  PersonalJt/ 
of  God,"  an  address,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott;  * 
reprint  of  Thoreau's  essay  on  "Friendship":  a 
translation  (by  Qara  M.  Lathrop)  of  tfie  tillle 
German  classic  "  Germ etshau sen."  of  Friedridi 
Gerstacker;  "  Saint  Franci*  of  Assisi."  an  appn^ 
ciation,  by  Prof.  Oscar  Kufme  (Wcsleyan  Uni- 
versity);  "The  Open  Secret  isf  Naiaxelh"   (il- 
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Illuatrilloii   (reduced)  trom  "  B7  Itattan  eeas." 

mg  in  increasing  numbers  to  our  shores  has  the 
strong  interest  of  personal  experience  and  an  in- 
tensely human  touch. 

It  win  be  remembered  that,  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, brought  out  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway  referred  to  his  religious  expe- 
riences in  Hindustan  without  relating  them.  In 
a  volume  just  published, — '"My  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Wise  Men  of  the  East"  (Houghton,  Mifflin), 
—Mr.  Conway  tells  these  experiences  of  his  so- 
journing and  conversation  with  leading  men  of 
the  religions  of  India, — Buddhists,  Brahmins, 
Parsees,  Moslems,  and  others.  The  religious 
side  of  Mr.  Conway's  life  is  brought  out  strongly 
in  these  relations  and  experiences  with  the 
leaders  of  religious  thought  in  the  country  which 
has  really  been  the  cradfe  of  almost  all  great  re- 
ligions. 


.IDAY  B 


S  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


In  the  beautiful,  artistic,  and  serviceable  form 
which  makes  noteworthy  almost  all  the  Crowell 
holiday  editions  of  the  classics  we  note  a  num- 
ber of  issues  of  the  "thin  paper"  scries,  which 
these  publishers  call  the  book  of  the  future. 


THE  SEASON'S  NEfV  BOOKS. 


Iiistralcdl,  by  Bradley  Gilman;  "The  Hope  of 
immortalily,"  one  of  the  Ingersoll  lectures  at 
Harvard,  by  Dr.  Charles  Fletcher  Dole;  and  J. 
R.  Milk-rs  "The  Beauty  of  Kindness."  " A 
Hc.irt  Gardcu,"  and  "Christmas   Making." 

"  Mr.  Pickwick's  Christmas,"  with  an  intro- 
duction and  piclnrcs  in  color  by  George  Alfred 
Williams,  has  been  brought  out  in  holiday  dress 
by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

From  the  Century  Company  we  have  three 
more  in  the  "Thumb  Nail"  series,— Hale's 
"  Man  Without  a  Country,"  two  Emerson  essays 
bound  li^ether  (those  on  Friendship  and  Char- 
acter), and  "The  Proverbs  of  Solomon." 

A  calendar  of  appropriate  quotations  from  the 
works  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  been  chosen 
and  arranged,  under  the  tide  "The  Friendly 
Year,"  by  Dr.  George  S.  Webster  and  published 
in  holiday  dress  by  the  Seribners.  From  the 
same  house  we  have  Christmas  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  fine  old  South- 
ern story,  "On  Newfound  River,"  and  George 
W.  Cable's  "Old  Creole  Days,"  with  illustra- 
tions by  Albert  Herler. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  have  brought 
out  a  finely  printed  edition,  illustrated  in  color 
by  F.  H,  Townsend,  of  Kipling's  "They.'' 

From  Revell  we  have-  a  handsome  holiday 
lK)ok  by  Margaret  E.  Sangsler,  entitled  "  Fairest 
Girlhood,"  It  is  illustrated  in  tint  from  draw- 
ing!! by  Griselda  Marshall  McClure. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  have  brought 
out  a  quaint  little  holiday  edition  of  Cowper's 
famous  poem.  "  John  Gilpin's  Ride." 

From  the  Harpers  we  have,  in  book  form,  two 
sermons  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  volume 
being  entitled  "The  Life  of  Christ,  Without— 
Within." 

A.  C.  McCliirg  &  Co,  have  brought  out  a  new 
holiday  edition  of  "  Memories,"  by  Max  Mul- 
ler  (translated  from  the  German  by  George'?. 
Upton). 

From  the  press  of  Jennings  &  Graham  we 
have  "  Around  an  Old  Homestead — A  Book  of 
Memories,"  by  Paul  Griswold  Huston. 

In  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  books — descrip- 
tive, historical,  biographical,  and  polemical— 
about  Russia  and  the  Russians,  perhaps  the 
clearest  view  of  the  real  Russia  and  the  real 
Russians  that  the  American  reader  can  get  is 
that  furnished  by  the  realistic  novels  of  Turge- 
nev.  This  author  no  longer  belongs  to  Russia 
alone.  He  is  now  a  world  possession,  and  his 
creative  talent,  psychological  insight,  and  artistic 
mastery  of  literary  technique  have  come  into 
their  own.  Perhaps  the  most  serviceable  edition 
in  English  of  Turgenev's  complete  works  is  the 
translation  by  C!on stance  Gamett,  issued  by 
Hcinemann  in  London  and  by  the  Macmillans  in 
this  country.  This  is  a  fifteen-volume  edition, 
with  these  titles:  "Rudin,"  "A  House  of  Gentle- 
folk," "  On  the  Eve."  "  Fathers  and  Children," 
"Smoke,"  "Virgin  Soil"  (two  volumes),  "At 
Sportsman's  Sketches"  (two  volumes),  "Dream 
Tales  and  Prose  Poems,"  "The  Torrents  of 
Spring,"  "The  Lear  of  the  Steppes,"  " The 
Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man,"  "  A  Desperate 
Character,"  and  "  The  Jew."  Each  of  these  vol- 
umes contains  an  introduction  especially  for  its 
own  subject  matter,  the  first  volume  presenting 
a  biographical,  analytical  study  of  the  great  nov- 
elist, by  S.  Stepniak.  Someone  has  called 
Turgenev's  novels  "  The  Diagnosis  of  Anony- 


mous Russia."  Certainly  they  are  a  fascinating 
introduction  to  the  great  Slavonic  world.  'This 
edition  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OP  HISTORV. 

One  of  the  first  .American  historians  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  newspaper  files  and  similar 
materials,  and  to  make  large  use  of  these  in  the 
writing  of  formal  history,  was  Prof.  John  B. 
McMaster,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  planned  "  A  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War"  (Appleton).  The  first  volume  of  thi^ 
unique  work  appeared  twenty-three  years  ago 
and  was  followed  at  irregular  intervals  by  four 
others.  The  sixth  volume  has  now  appeared, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  seventh  will  com* 
plete  the  series.  The  period  covered  by  the 
present  volume  is  the  decade  of  the  '30's.  The 
most  important  topics  treated  are  the  State 
rights  in  nullification  controversies  the  ques 
lion  of  bank  deposits  which  arose  durmg  Jack 
son's  administralioii,  the  pan  e  of  1837   the  anti 


slavery  agitation,  the  Harrison-Tyler  campaign, 
and  the  social  conditions  of  the  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  treatment  adopted  by  most 
of  our  earlier  historians,  the  proportion  of  space 
allotted  to  these  topics  would  have  been  com- 
paratively small,  but  as  Professor  McMaster 
develops  them  a  fat  volume  of  650  pages  is  re- 
quired. The  value  of  Professor  McMaster's 
method  is  well  illustrated  in  those  chapters 
which  deal  with  .social  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  H  our  earlier  historians  have  told  us 
little  about  the  American  labor  problem  in  its 
early  stages  it  is  because  they  have  ignored  the 
newspaper  files  to  which  Professor  McMaster 
has  had  constant  access  in  the  preparation  of  his 
history.  So,  too,  of  the  general  business  con- 
dition of  the  country,  its  educational  develop- 
ment, and  its  prt^ress  along  the  various  lines 
of  national  growth.  As  to  political  movements, 
there  is  ground  for  assurance  that  no  invv^cN»i&. 
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lurce  of  information  has  been  neglected  in  the 
i,.cparation  of  this  valuable  record. 

Two  volumes  of  "  The  Correspondehce  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt"  have  been  edited  under  the  auspices 
of  ihc  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  by 
Gertrude  Selwyn  Kimball  (Macmillan).  This  is 
the  correspondence  conducted  by  Pitt  as  British 
Secretary  of  Slate  with  the  colonial  governors 
and  mihtarjr  and  naval  commissioners  in 
America  during  the  years  i?56-'58.  That  was 
the  time  of  the  conflict  vfith  Fraticc,  when 
England  was  compelled  to  put  greater  reliance 
than  ever  before  on  her  American  colonial  gov- 
emmenls,  and  when  Pitt,  in  his  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  State,  acquired  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  colonies  upon  which  he  was 
able  to  draw  freely  in  later  years  when  he  be- 
came the  champion  of  colonial  rights  and  liber- 
ties. These  letters  have  heretofore  been  accessible 
only  by  resorting  to  the  Public  Record  OiRce  in 
London.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  the  student  of 
history  to  have  valuable  documentary  material 
of  this  character  printed  in  this  convenient  and 
accessible  form. 

The  '■  Memoirs  "  of  the  late  John  H.  Reagan, 
Postmaster-General  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, United  Slates  Senator,  and  chairman  of 
the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  have  been 
edited  by  Waller  F.  McCaleb.  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  George  P.  Garrison  (New  York 
and  Washington ;  The  Nealc  Publishing  Com- 
panyl.  The  major  part  of  this  volume  of  mem- 
oirs is  concerned  with  the  period  of  secession 
and  the  Civil  War.  Judge  Reagan's  important 
position  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Davis  gave 
him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  internal  prob- 
lems that  were  met  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment at  Richmond.  His  own  administri 
the  Confederate  post-office  department 
brilliant  exception  to  the  general  admi 
failure  of  the  Richmond  govcnimeni.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Judge  Reagan  passed  over  with 
hardly  more  than  a  mention  his  own  subsequenl 
service  as  Representative  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  his  important  part  in  inter- 
state commerce  legislation,  and  his  eleven  years' 
service  on  the  Texas  railroad  commission.  In 
those  latter  years  of  his  life  Judge  Reagan  dis- 
played qualities  of  constructive  statesmanship 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  organizing  abilities 
called  out  by  his  service  as  Postmaster-General 
of  the  Confederacy. 

A  work  of  considerable  interest  to  the  his- 
torical student  has  just  been  brought  out  by  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.  This  is  a  two-volume  English 
translation  of  Champlain's  "  Voyages  and  Ex- 
plorations "  (1604-1616).  The  translation  is  by 
Annie  Nettleton  Bourne,  and  there  is  an  intro- 
duction and  historical  notes  by  Prof.  Edward  G. 
Bourne,  of  Yale  University, 

The  American  Jewish  Year-Book  (5667)  for 
the  period  from  September  20,  1906,  to  Septem- 
ber 8,  1907,  edited  by  Flenrietta  Siold,  has  ju) 


and  descriptive  information  about  the  progress 
of  Judaism,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Jews 
in  Russia.  This  subject  is  treated  under  the 
general  title  "From  Kishinev  to  Bialystok^A 
Tale  of  Pogroms  from  1003  to  1906." 

"  Geronimo's  Story  of  His  Life  "  (New  York : 
Duffield  &  Co.),  is  a  unique  publication.  It  was 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  9ld  ApaJche 


chief  by  S.  M.  Barrett,  superintendent  of  eiiu- 
cation  of  Lawlon,  Okla.  Officials  of  the  W'u 
Department  at  first  objected  to  th«  publicaiioa 
of  the  story  because  it  contained  adverse  cnli- 
cisms  of  various  acts  of  the  Government.  Tho* 
objections,  however,  were  finally  withdrawn  and 
the  active  interest  of  President  Roosevelt  en- 
listed in  the  publication  of  Geronimo's  stor;.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  old  chief  has  an 
interesting  autobiography,  and  the  woric  is  fur- 
ther important  as  giving  the  Indian  side  01  a 
long  and  ntil.i'.k-  1  i.iii!i-ijm.ts>    m-.U    ■■nn   Govirr]- 


OERONIMO. 

roDtlsplece   (reduced)  from  "Gcronlmo'a  Stor;  ol 


Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea's  "  History  of  Ihe  In- 
quisition of  Spain"  (Macmillan).  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages  some 
months  ago,  has  now  reached,  in  publication,  the 
second  volume.  Two  more  will  be  issued  later, 
making  four  in  all.  Volume  IL  reaches  ihe 
heart  of  the  subject,  the  practice  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  work  appears  to  be  a  most  note-  ^ 
worthy  achievement  of  American  scholarship, 

A  careful,  detiiikd  history  of  "The  American 
Ten  Years'  War  I  tR55-)86s),"  referring  to  ihc 
border  warfare  bttwecn  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Dcnlon  J.  Snider  and 
published  by  the  Sigma  Publishing  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

Dr.  William  C,  Morey,  author  of  "  Outlines  of 


Roman  History"        _       

tory,"  has  preparori.  for  the  I) 
and  academies,  a  new  book  or 
Ancient  History''  (American 
with  illustrations  and  maps. 


of  Greek  His- 
c  of  high  schools 
"  The  Outlines  of 
Book  Company), 
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NEW    VOLUMES   OF    BIOORAPHY.   AUTOBIOQ-    of  MJss  Ellen  Terry,   whose  Stage  career  is  SO 
RAPHY.  AND  REMINISCENCES.  closely  bound   op  with   that  of   Irving,   are   in- 

.\<lniirers  of   the   lale   Sir   Henry   Irving   had    eluded.     An  autograph   leller  from  Walt  Whit- 
felt  that,  allhoiigh  a  number  of  volumes  and  a    man  is  onejDf  the  particularly  interesting  repro- 
grtat  mass  of  magazine  and  newspaper  literaturt      ,     , 
had  appeared,  having  for  their  subject  the  life  of    vf"8  s 

the  fircat  ncior.  Hie  real,  satisfactory  biography   •^'^J  i't"=-  .,■..,      -.^ 

Hould  be  available  only  with  the  appearance  of  .  A  work  of  a  slightly  different  kind  but  with 
similar  motives,  is  Percy  Fitzgerald  s  Sir 
Henry  Irving:  A  Bi<^raphy "  (George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.).  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (who  is  the  au- 
thor of  ■'  The  Life  of  David  Garrick  "  and  other 
works  on  the  staye  and  stage  personalities)  also 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Irving  intimately 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  pres- 
ent volume,  which  is  really  the  third  issue  of 
the  author's  life  of  the  great  actor,  was  written 
under  Irving's  encouragement,  and  all  the  earlier 
sheets  were  revised  and  corrected  by  him.  The 
later  chapters,  however,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  deal  critically  with  his  performances, 
were  not  submitted  to  the  actor,  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  book  is  particularly  well  illus- 
trated with  full-page  portraits  in  tint,  some  from 
very  early  and  rare  photographs.  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald disclaims  any  intention  of  writing  an  elabor- 
ate account  of  Irving's  acting  or  managerial 
career.  He  prefers  to  "  let  the  agreeable  and 
original  actor  promenade  it  about  through  these 
pages  according  to  his  humor." 

General  Lew  Wallace's  autobiography  has  ap- 
peared, from  the  press  of  Harpers.  This  two- 
volume  work  is  more  than  a  life  story  of  Gen- 
eral Wallace,  soldier,  diplomat,  and  author.  It 
is  full  of  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
historical  sidelights  upon  the  period  of  the 
Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  and  much  of  the 


]   the  DrawlDg  by  Paul  Reoouard,) 
[■'romlsplpce  (rediifpd)  (rom  Volume  1!,  of  '■  Personal 
ItemlDlacencea  of  HeDry  Irrlag." 

the  aulhorilative  tribute  from  Sir  Henry's  long- 
time manager  and  friend,  Bram  Stoker.  "This 
work  has  now  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  and  it 
in  eiititU'd  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry 
Irviiij;"  (Macmillan),  For  nearly  thirty  years 
Mr,  Stoker  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Irving, 
the  most  intimate  and  close  daily  companion  the 
late  actor  bad.  In  his  own  words  ;  "  I  knew  him 
as  well  as  ii  is  given  to  any  man  to  know  an- 
other," This  work  is  a  combination  of  de- 
scriptive biography  and  personal  tribute  of  ad- 
miration, Irving's  life  was  so  full  of  incident, 
change,  itrenuous  endeavor,  and  constant  prog- 
ress that  its  chronicle  could  not  fail  to  be  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  Mr.  Stoker's  narrative  show? 
the  sure  touch  of  one  who  knew  not  only  the 
incidents  as  they  happened,  but  the  underlying 
causes  and  motives  which  made  them  happen. 
The  meetings  of  Sir  Henry  with  crowned  heads, 
presidents,  artists,  and  other  celebrities  all  over 
the  world  furnish  his  biographer  with  innumer- 
able anecdotes.  These  Mr,  Stoker  tells  with  the 
skill  of  the  raconteur  who  is  so  rich  in  fact  that 
he  need  not  embroider.  The  two  volumes  are 
copiously  illustrated  with  portraits,  views,  and 
facsimile  reproductions  of  letters,  signatures, 
and  documents.    Some  very  interesting  portraits 
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diplonuttc  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
Europe.  General  Wallace  haa  told  the  story  of 
his  own  hfe  in  as  straight  forward  simple  and 
interesting  a  manner  as  he  wrote  his  novels 
The  reader  of  Ben  Hur  and  The  Fair  God 
perhaps  scarcely  realizes  how  much  of  a  man  of 
action  and  adventure  the  author  of  these  famous 
books  really  was  General  Wallaces  war  ex 
penences  were  full  of  romance  adventure  and 
inspiration  He  has  not  failed  to  let  his  kindly 
mellow  sense  of  humor  play  over  h  s  narrative 
The  work  is  very  satisfactory  typograph  callj 
and  IS  illuslrated   mainly  with  portraits 

Mr  Bills  Perry  editor  of  the  Atlanttc  has 
made  llic  first  successful  attempt  to  bring  within 
3  book  of  moderate  compass  a  complete  biog 
raphy  and  cnlieal  study  of  that  un  que  person 
age  in  American  literature  Walt  Whitman  We 
have  had  appreciations  and  denunciations  of 
Whitman— many  of  them  This  work  of  Mr 
Pertys  (Houghton  Mifflin)  is  a  dispassionate 
but   svmpathetic    study   of   the   poet  s   life   and 


BLISS  PERBY. 

work,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  formative 
period  of  his  mind  and  style  and  his  relations 
with  preceding  American  and  European  litera- 
ture. The  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  facsimile  reproductions  of  letters,  docu- 
ments, and  so  forth. 

A  well-balanced,  temperate  historical  character 
sketch  is  Wi:iistnn  Walker's  "  John  Calvin.  The 
Organizer  of  Reformed  Protestantism."  This  is 
one  of  the  series,  "  Heroes  of  the  Reformation," 
edited  for  the  Putnams  by  Prof.  Samuel  Ma- 
cauley  Jackson.  Mr.  Walker  is  himself  profes- 
sor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Yale.  He  lays 
special  weight  on  Calvin's  training,  spiritual  de- 
velopment,  and   his  constructive   work,    rather 


.  LEW  WALLACE. 
Frontiiiplece    (reduced)    Ironi   Volume    11,    of    "  L*r 
Wallace,  An  Aatoblo^nphT-." 

than  on  the  smaller  details  of  his  rebtiooi  to 

the  Reformation.  The  work  is  illustratnl  vtt 
\  number  of  interesting  old  prints,  one  of  irilick 
(the  frontispiece)  we  reproduce  on  the  opfKaill 
page. 

A  very  useful  series  of  biographical  studies  of 
fa  mo  u 'I  Christian  reformers,  under  the  geneni 
tiile  "Men  of  the  Kingdom,"  has  been  brooglit 
out  by  Jennings  &  Graham,  in  "  -  i=-»^  of 
"Luther;  The  Leader,"  by  John  la^^..  j.«in:u_a 
(Nast  Theological  Seminary);  "Peter  the  Her- 
mit." by  l^anicl  A.  Goodsell  (bishOT»  -  of  tbe 
Methodist  Church):  "Athanasius:  TTie  Hero^* 
hy  I.ynn  Harold  Hough  (Drgw  Theologial 
Seminary);  "Cyprian;  The  .tin, 
John  .-Mfred  Faulkner  (Drew);  -'.-bu>uuc. 
The  Thinker,"  by  George  W.  Osnian ;  and 
"  Chrysostom :  The  Orator."  by  John  Hcstoa 
Willey  (of  the  New  York  State  HistoncAl  A»- 
sociation).  Other  volumes  are  in  ^repiratioa. 
1'liis  series  is  full  of  useful  information,  told  in 
clear,  unpretentious  style. 

Bishop  Potter  has  made  a  book,  a  very  read- 
able one,  out  of  his  personal  "  Reminiscences  of 
Bishops  and  Archbishops "  (Putnam).  This 
volume  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  experiences, 
which  reveal  the  human  and  personal  side  of  s 
numlier  of  distinguished  prelates  of  the  Protes- 
tant F.piscopal  Church.  Portraits  of  the  bishops 
add  interest  to  the  volume. 

Dr.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  now  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Central  Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  missionary 
bishop  of  that  church  for  the  diocese  of  Wyom- 
ing and  Idaho.  In  an  excellently  written  little 
volume,  under  the  title  "  My  People  of  the 
Plains"  (Harpers),  Bishop  Talbot  tells  of  the 
kindly,    though     informal,    hospitali^    of    the 
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j  miners,  cowboys,  and  other  pioneers  of  the  far 
I    West  wlio  made  up  his  diversified  diocese. 

From  Il.irpcrs  we  have  two  more  volumes  in 
the  "  Heroes  of  American  History "  series : 
"  IJalhoa  "  and  "  De  Solo,"  by  Frederick  A,  Ober. 
In  simple,  easy  narrative  Mr.  Ober  tells  the 
story  of  exploration,  adventure,  romance,  cruelly, 
grccit,  yet  high-minded  generosity,  which  is  so 
mterwoven  in  the  lives  of  these  Spanish  ex- 
plorer-conquerors. Both  vohimes  are  appropri- 
ately illustraled. 

An  elaborate  biography  of  "Moliere"  (Diif- 
ficld )  is  the  latest  bit  of  historical  scholarship 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Challield-Tayior.  This 
is  a  conscientious,  thorough  piece  of  biography. 
wliicli  plainly  indicates  the  love  of  the  writer  for 
his  subject.  The  text  is  strengthened  and  sup- 
plemented by  copious  quotations  from  Moliere's 
works  and  from  contemporary  and  modem  criti- 
cism, and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  some  strik- 
ing pictures  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by 
"  Job."  There  is  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Frederick  Crane  (Cornell),  also  an  ap- 
pendix giving  the  original  French  of  the  quoted 
passages. 

A  strong,  dramatic,  yet  very  simply  told  alory 
of  an  incident  connected  with  Lincoln's  life  has 
been  published  by  Scribners.  The  author,  Mary 
Raymond  Shipman  Andrews,  calls  her  story 
'■  The  Perfect  Tribute."  The  incident  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  story  is  so  typical  that 
it  may  be  said  really  to  furnish  a  biography  of 


Uou£re  in  the  role  of  barber. 
UluBlratloB  (redaccd)  ttom  "  Holl«r«,  A  Blograpbr." 


(From  SD  engraving  bj  ItSD*  Boyvln.) 
Frontlaplece   (reduced)   from  ■' Jobp  Calvin,  tbe  Or- 
ganizer ol  Rtformed  ProleBtlntlam." 

MODERN  DEMOCRACY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS. 

Three  new  vohimes  of  essays  deal  with  some 
of  the  problems  of  modern  American  democrac.v. 
"  Organized  Democracy,"  by  Albert  Stickney. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  a  study 
of  American  machine  politics.  Mr.  Stickney  has 
made  a  searching  and  relentless  investigation  of 
the  evils  inherent  in  our  political  system,  going 
l>ack  to  the  Civil  War  period  and  exposing  the 
corruption  that  wrought  such  havoc  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  administration  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  most  important  of  Mr.  Stickney's  conclu- 
sions is  that  the  old  idea  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment means  government  by  the  citizens  en 
masse  must  be  abandoned.  The  only  recourse, 
according  to  Mr.  Stickney,  is  to  the  representa- 
tive popular  assembly.  On  this  point,  of  course, 
the  advocates  of  the  referendum  and  initiative 
will  take  issue  with  Mr.  Stickney.  More  opti- 
m'stic  in  tone  is  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher  Dole's 
book  entitled  "  The  Spirit  of  Democracy " 
(Crowell),  Mr.  Dole  is  a  writer  without  a 
panacea,  who  yet  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
most  serious  of  our  administrative  problems  and 
seems  never  to  lack  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  .American  people  to  work  out  its  own  politi- 
cal .salvation.  He  devotes  especial  attention  to 
the  party  system,  labor  unions,  and  anarchy 
and  socialism.  The  evils  on  which  he  lays  chief 
stress  are  those  of  militarism  and  partisanship. 
F,ven  these,  however,  he  treats  philosophically, 
being  apparently  disposed  to  accept  them  as 
necessary  evils,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  On 
the  question  of  majority  rule  Mr.  Dole's  position 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Stickney. 
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Rather  more  general  in  character  are  the  lectures  aration   of   this   elaborate    volume   most  of  Ik 

of  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  on  the  national  ideals  principal   countries   of   Europe   were   visilri.  li- 

ot   America,    grouped    together   under   the   title  braries   were   consulted    in    every    one   of  thw    | 

"Liberty,  Union,  and  Democracy"   (Scribners).  countries,  and   railway  ministers   and   managoi 

Although  Professor  Wendell  has  made  his  repu-  and  other  authorities  afforded   every  as^isUnet 

tation  as  a  literary  criiic  rather  than  as  a  political  in  their  power.    The  information   presenied  rt    ' 

philosopher,  his  writings  on  political  subjects  are  this  volume  is  well  up  to  date  and   cnlirelj  >«• 

suggestive  and  His  interpretation  of  the  Ameri-  thentic.     We  heartily  recommend   it   to  all  wm 

can,  in  ihe  main,  sound  and  sane.     In  these  lee-  are  interested  in  the  American  railroad  probltn 

tures  he  has  adopted  the  historical  method  of  of  to-day. 

treatment.  Dr.   Burt   Estes   Howard   has   written  a  V^ 

"The    Future   in   America;   A   Search   After  on  " The  German  Empire "   (Macmillan).  whicb 

Realities"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  H.  G.  deals   with   the   administrative    features    of  ih: 

Wells,  Ihe  author  of  "  Anticipations  "  (Harpers),  modern  imperial  system,   devoting  s)>ccial  chip- 

During  his  recent  visit  to  this  country  Mr.  Wells  lers  to   such  topics   as  "  Citizenship    Under  lf« 

was  enabled  to  view  certain  of  the  social,  eco-  German     Constilulion,"    "  Alsace-Lorraine    mil 

noraic,   and   material   phases   of  our   civilization  Its  Relation  to  the  Empire,"  and   "The  Armed 

and    to    analyze    our   national    tendencies.     The  Forces  of  the  Empire."     Especially  snggestivc  to 

topics  that  he  treats  in  this  book  are  those  that  American  readers  is  the  brief  chapter  on  "  The 

would  naturally  appeal  to  the  foreigner,  and  it  is  Empire  and   the  Individual   States."     The  biwik 

hardly   to  be  expected   that  any   writer  of   Mr,  affords  a  convenient  summary  of  the  signiikam 

Wells'    type,    however    well    intentioned,    could  points  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  most  modem 

have  a  sufficient   knowledge  of   American   con-  of  the  great  European  states, 
ditions  to    deal    convincingly    with    the    topics 

brought  to  his  attention  on  a  brief  tour  of  this  books  op  rbperence. 

kind      But   Mr.   Wells'  writings  are  always  in-        ^r.     Louis     Fischer's    "Health-Care     of    th* 

h'l  1^^/?  ^;?n,,^^^'.r,UTlT?n,tr  if  ■^-  Saby"   (Funk  &  Wa(fnalls)   is  a   handbook  te 

they  _servc  to  stimulate  the  reader  s  mierest   in  ^„.u„,  ,„j,  „,,„.,  J^.h  all  kind^  nf  „<^f„l  .n..- 


the  things  that  lie  about  him. 


mothers  and  nurses,  with  all  kinds  of  useful  sog- 


mcmbtr.  of  H.  N.w  York  Emmng  Po„  .t.B.  „„,!„,  in  a  rumhtr  ol  New  York  hoipiuh 

1.  the  aulhoro!  a  readable  and  .mge.Uve  l.tUe  f.^  „„,,,  de,eripiive  manmU    of   Euiiii. 

E™„r'^l    Bi.w™'.'™.    ^"Hitr  PI  ,  i'"  ■"''  A"»"o»  butterffie.,  moth..  a,d  othSfc 

Triumph    of    R,Bbteousne«.    m    High    Plaeei  ,        |,j  i,|„„„t|„„,  „prodnced   fn   lutoral 

(Reve  1       Mr.  Allen  gives  hi.  own  inteyma-  „,„,;  ,„j  ^,.       ,|„|,      j^          a„d   ,JSJ". 

lion  ol  the  moral  wave  m  tbi.  roimtrj-  indicated  „,         have  been  btoiijht  out  by  Funk  &  W.«- 

5;.   r'™    °,"t,™,w°if  li,  "vS'V,;   V'  nails,    The.e  were  prepared  uSder    the  .upS- 

ge  Jerome  "tntJiBi  m  New  York  City,   La  -^         ,  wililam  Bcntknmilller.  of  the  AmVi- 

Fotette'.  up-hiU  hght  in  Wii«»n.in    Governor  „„  „„„„„  „,  „         ,  „■  ^        ^'  a""" 

Folk",  notable  victory  in  Mi>>onri.  the  revoln-  ^     eKh.n.tive,  .cholarly  mmograph  on  the 

'iS,.;  ■.  .',  ,i'  ;  "   r  ;  iSS    ;„Y",G  r  r  ■■""rv  and  activitie,  of  "  the  cSar  Ser,  r. 

i„v™;„,  in  N,  .  i™     S.ii  ,h„?.,iS?™  "'  the  United  State."  ha.  been  written  by  Cho- 

nyivement  in  New  Jersey,    Of  all  ihe.e  .tirrmg.  ^     j  j              j  published  as  one  of  the 


s  hand,  from  the  s 


itudy  of  European  systems  is  also  included  by 


of  the  -  muck-raking-  m.gami.t.    S„  „.  „     .f 
.no  on  ,ne  other,  from  the  censofions  spirit  that    ™Y  °,' ."TJSr^  „.  "Ti,     si  h  «■  ,     ■       I 
h«,  char,cteri„d_.o  many  ntter.nces  on  Ameri-    .^^T^Z^JV'    1   lt,^'''":^S.f'!2%i 


■  ri     »—.■(.:.,..  ..,  cj  .V,-  .  ^._    «.,.-  ..„(..  muna  (.losse,   nas   ncen   extenoea   Dy   Ihe   uk 

cially  gratifying  to  nno  trie  representative  ol  a  ,; ,r  »  »    u-.. t  u ■  _   i  -.      ; 

ir/Hch'HdS^sron'r'iiiSasrrt''^^^^^ 

S'g^7Si.'°sa'n°e°■'.'nTopV„TstE''Sr'tr"S  'SS'""'^  'X"'  ""f'V,  "^."■"'"■l     ^i' 

.w         !-.■  ,  ^t  t    A^  .  .„j  ,„  ™  ™  volume  has  been  written  entirely  for  an  Enghsh- 

''A"c°oa™Se„'sTvt%"k  rS'Stical.  ind.s-  "•*"W!'"h  m"re^ltn°tl;?SS  °''  l"'" 

triaj,  and  social  effects  of  diHerint  systems  of  'J,'"'  ~"'  T",  „,"  „     2.?      'i.^'  ^ 

railway  conttol  has  been  written  by  pVof,  Frank  SSnif S^J  f,  eliressSr^Here^™ 

Parsons  and  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Pul  .°'r   f  .  ■     '^      ^  T    ■.    ,-^*' ' .  ".■ 

C.  F,  Taylor  (i5»  Che.tout  street),  under  the  ""  ""'  "'  "  I""'*  »  ""''"'  '"  '"  htoature. 
title  "  The  Railways,  the  Trusts,  and  the  Peo- 

Sle,"  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
rst  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  railways  to 
the  public,  containing  evidence  from  the  railroad 

history  of  this  country  showing  the  dangers  and  Frof.  Hcmxan  H.  Home,  of  Dartmouth  College 

abuses    that    have    developed,    and    the    .'iccond  (Macmillan).     In   attempting  to  write   a  syste- 

analyiing  the  railway  problems,  giving  the  his-  n:atic  text-book  of  the  science  of  education,  tbi? 

tory  and  results  of  various  systems  of  railway  writer   has    treated    emotional    education    on    i 

man^ement  and  control  in  other  lands  and  the  parity  with  education  of  the  mind  and  the  will, 

remedies  proposed  for  tha  evils  that  have  grown  He  has  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  be  "  the  middle 

up  in  our  own  railroad  aystein-    In  the  prep-  man  between  the  psycholt^st  and  the  teacher, 
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c-ples  for  the  leacher."  The  volume  con- 
c' tides  with  a  discussion  of  rehgious  education. 

Ten  thousand  standard  words,  properly 
.spelled,  with  pronunciation  and  accent  indicated, 
are  contained  in  "  The  Washington  Word  List " 
I  Macmillan).  compiled  by  William  Estabrook 
Chancellor.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  rtmarkaljly  complete  and  exhaustive  report 
of  the  educational  department  of  the  Sudan 
Governmcnl  has  been  issued  from  Khartoum.  It 
is  isi-ucd  by  the  director  (Dr.  Andrew  Balfour) 
of  the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories  at  the 
Gordon  Memorial  College.  These  laboratories, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  established  to  pro 
mote  a  knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  and 
agricuhural.  zoologic,  and  geologic  resources  of 
the  Esyplian  Sudan.     The  volume  is  illustrated 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  (director  of  the  Hem- 


DB.  DUDLEY  A.   SAHGENT. 

enway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University),  has 
brought  out,  through  Ginn  &  Co.,  a  volume  of 
his  papers  and  essays  on  "Physical  Education." 
This  book,  besides  being  an  exposition  of  physi- 
cal-culture methods  and  the  advance  made  in 
them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  is  also  a 
plea  for  a  wider,  saner  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  physical  training.  Dr.  Sargent  finds  that  a 
proper  respect  for  the  education  of  the  human 
physique  ties  close  to  the  foundation  of  all  na- 
tional greatness.  His  pages,  while  showing  an 
enthusiasm  for  high  physical  development,  are 
full  of  warnings  against  abuse  and  excess. 


FKOP.   C    WIUJAU   BEEBE. 


NATURE  AND  OUT-OP-OOOR  BOOKS. 


A  new  departure  in  the  literature  of  bird  study 
is  Prof  C.  William  Beebe's  volume  in  the  Amer- 
ican Nature  Series  (Holt)  on  "The  Bird,  Its 
Form  and  Function."  Professor  Beebe  warns 
his  fellow  ornithologists,  always  intent  upon  the 
naming  and  classification  of  species,  not  Co  lose 
sight  of  other  lines  of  investigation  equally  im- 
portant. In  this  eagerness  to  name  and  identify 
species  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  neglect  the 
study  of  the  bird's  actual  physical  life.  To 
br  dge  this  gap  Professor  Beebe  offers  this  un- 
technical  study  of  the  bird  in  the  abstract,  il- 
lustrated by  photographs  from  nature.  There  is 
a  full  description  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
bird's  body,  the  physical  organisnis  and  func- 
tions, with  clear  explanations  of  bird  habits  so 
far  as  they  can  be  understood  by  man.  All  this  is 
told  in  simple  language,  hy  a  man  who  has  made 
bird  life  the  study  of  a  lifetime,  and  whose  posi- 
tion as  curator  of  ornithology  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park  has  put  him  in  close  touch  with 
bird  students  the  country  over.  This  book  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  rather  brief  list  of  popu- 
lar treatises  on  bird  life. 

An  elaborate  treatise  entitled  "  Arboriculture," 
by  John  P.  Brown  (editor  of  Arbnriculture^ , 
has  been  published  by  the  author  al  Conners- 
ville,  Ind.  It  is  sub-headed  as  a  lext-tiook  for 
railway  engineers,  manufacturers,  lumbermen, 
and  farmers,  and  contains  suggestions  on  "  how. 
where,  and  what  to  plant  for  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  lumber,  cross  ties,  telegraph  poles,  and 
other  timbers."  The  author  has  reproduced  a 
number  of  original  photographs  illustrating  how 
"  forests  influence  climate,  control  the  winds, 
prevent  floods,  and  sustain  national  prosperity." 
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.  careful,  illu-'Iraled  iii,inu.-il  on  "How  Fems 
w,"   by   Margaret   Slosson.   has   been  issued 

by  Holt.     It  is  illustrated  with  forty-six  plates 

prepared  bj'  the  author. 

"       ■■     ■        .    ^.(ijijnie,  "  The  Field 


.red  by  the  author, 

niel   C.   HcanVs  lat 
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journeys  will  find  Mr.  Beard's  suggestions 
tensely  practical  and  his  advice  sane  and  con- 
vincing. Let  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Mr.  Beard  has  merely  compiled  the  directions 
and  maxims  retailed  by  earlier  writers.  All  of 
"n  his  ■'  Handy  Bnok  "  is  orii?inal.^ 
■'     '         n  experience.    The 


the  fruit  of  the  author's 


methods  he  recommends  for  overcoming  some 
the  difficiilt'es  of  camp  life  are  in  many  instani 
ingenious  and  always  sensible  and  well  thouf 
out.  The  nature  of  the  problems  discussed 
indicated  by  t!ie  ch^iiiter-headings ;  "  How 
'~     ■■   .,   Si   ■  ::  I  1   1  ■  .  "  "  How  to   Maice 

■■    ■■  How   to   Make 

■J.itoasins,"  "H. 
to  Kccj]  Game  and  Fish  in  Camp,"  "How 
Pack  and  Unpack  in  the  Woods,"  and  "  How 
Ruild  a  Real  Log-House."  These  arc  only 
few  of  the  topics  taken  almost  at  random  fn 
the  "  Handy  Book's "  contents.  The  boy 
man  who  has  heard  the  "call  of  the  wild  w 
do  well  to  entrust  himself  to  Mr.  Beard's  ^i 


IlluaUatlon  (reduced)  from  "The  Puncb  and  Jud;  Hook." 


THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


AMERICAN  writers  for  children  are  SO  prod- 
i)i.-il  of  stock  phrases,  of  lines  that  fail  to 
bite,  sitcli  as  " '  Oh,  how  lovely,'  exclaimed 
Mary,"  "  Jane  hurst  into  tears,"  " '  Coward,'  cried 
Harold,'  there  is  so  little  philosophy  in  their 
dialogue,  that  we  wish  each  one  might  ohtain  a 
copy  of  a  volume  that  comes  to  our  reviewer's 
table, — "  Hoys  and  Girls  from  George  Eliot "  (by 
Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser,— Duffield  &  Co.),  for 
iti  iiages  are  so  full  of  the  English  woman's 
lines  ihat  do  bite,  that  we  feel  sure  the  Ameri- 
can writers  next  year  would  improve  their  style 
by  careful  edhing.  For  example,  Maggie  Tul- 
liver  refuses  to  do  her  patchwork, — "I  don't 
KanI  to  do  my  patchwork," — this  is  no  more 
picturesijue  than  American  writing,  but  her 
second  protest. — "  '  It's  foolish  work,  said  Mag- 
gie, with  a  toss  of  her  mane,  'tearing  things  to 
pieces  to  sew  them  together  again,'  "  that  is  phil- 
osophy. Again.  "  Maggie  was  trotting  with  her 
own  fishing  rod  in  one  hand  .  .  .  stepping 
always,  by  a  peculiar  gift,  in  the  muddiest 
places  '■ — And  Tom  had  not  been  at  school  "  for 
a  forin-ght  before  it  was  evident  to  him  that 
life,  complicated  not  only  with  the  Latm  gram 
inar,  but  with  a  new  standard  of  English  pro- 
nunciation, was  a  very  difficult  business 

Or  if  our  writers  would  like  a  more  recent 
book  to  pattern  from,  we  should  rei-ommend 
Mrs.  K.  Nc'ibit's  latest  story,  "The  Railway 
Children"  (illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock  The 
Macmillan  Company).  Herein  is  graphic  por 
trayal.  Mother  ha.s  heard  dreadful  news  and 
enters.  "  Her  mouth  looked  like  just  a  line  of 
pale  red,— her  lips  were  thin  and  not  their  proper 
shape  at  all."  The  family  has  moved.  Mother 
tries  to  open  a  packing  case  with  a  poker. 
"'Let  me  do  it,'  said  Peter"  (not  "cried" 
Peter,  as  in  American  books)  "thinking  he 
conid  do  it  better  himself.  Everyone  thinks  this 
when  he  sees  another  person  stirring  a  fire,  or 
opening  a  box,  or  untying  a  knot  in  a  bit  of 
string."  "They  could  smile  at  him"  (the  Rus- 
sian exile  who  could  not  speak  English)  "of 
course;  they  could  and  they  did.  But  it  you 
smile  too  constantly,  the  smile  is  apt  to  get  fixed 
like  the  smile  of  the  hyena.    And  then  it  no 


longer  looks  friendly,  but  simply  silly."  Pretty 
good  literature  for  children,  is  it  not?  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  incidents  in 
"  The  Railway  Children  "  are  quite  as  conven- 
tionally melodramatic  as  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can stories. — children  flagging  a  train  with  their 
red  flannel  petticoats,  and  dashing  through 
smoke  and  flames  to  save  sleeping  babies.  We 
wish  children's  books  might  be  written  without 


IlluBtrstlou  (reduced)  from  "Tha  Ballwaj  Chlldran." 
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out  tramps  turning  out  to  be  long  lost  sons,  with- 
out little  girls  and  boys  with  angelic  dispositions 
reforming  austere  and  tyrannical  uncles  or 
grandpas,  as  they  have  ever  since  children's 
books  became  the  fashion.  Your  dramatic  ma- 
chinery, good  writers,  needs  oiling,  it  creaks 
with  old  age.  Then,  too.  the  sagacious  animals 
we  meet  I  One  doesn't  ohject  to  the  dog  "  Roy" 
in  "  Little  Miss  Rosamond,"  who  recogniies  his 
young  master  after  two  years'  separalion,  but 
the  parrot  in  "  The  Girls  of  Pineridge," 
by  Charlotte  C.  Smith  (illustrated  by  Beatrice 
B.  Ruyl,  Little.  Brown  &  Co.)  that  dovetails  his 
remarks  into  the  conversation  so  that  they  arc 
perfectly  relevant,  spoils  an  otherwise  natural 
slory  of  four  wholesome  little  girls  who  are 
fond  of  nature  and  appreciate  life  in  the  woods. 
And  when  it  comes  to  having  one  part  of  a 
slory  dca!  wflh  humans  and  the  other  part  giv- 
ing us  the  thoughts  and  conversations  of  cats 
and  dogs,  as  in  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft's  "  Ready 
the  Reliabie"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  we  think 
a  literary  license  is  taken  that  is  not  warranted 
by  the  results  obtained. 

TWICE  TOLD  TALES. 

The  Two  Knichts. — Atvay  in  the  forest  there 
stands  a  good  Knight  \\  Clad  all  in  a  coal  of 
mail;  ||  liis  lance  is  made  of  an  icicle  bright,  l| 
His  arrows  arc  the  hail. — Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  s 
"  The  Goose  Girl." 


dozen  or  so  of  volumes  cont: 
of  stories,  histories,  and    biographic^  M  at 
but  worthy  of  being  re-told. 

Most  happy  in  its  title  as  rn  its  cooltDli  t 
"Heroes  Elvcrv  Child  Sl.oiild  Know"  (tdW 
l.y    Hamillcn    W.    M-^bic      nfubJcday.    Fige  t 


IlIuHtratlon  trciliicwl]  from  •■  Itatketty -Packet I j 


llluatratlnD  (reduced)  from  "The  Ormon  FUn 
Book." 

Co.).  dealing  with  twenty  heroes  from  Perseus 
and  Hercules.  The  Cid  and  Robin  Hood,  to  Lin- 
coln and  Father  Da  mien. 

In  "■  Legends  Every  Child  Should  Know" 
(edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.).  we  are  introduced  to  Hiawatha,  Beo- 
wulf, Sir  Galahad,  and  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

The  battle  of  the  "  Frogs  and  Mice,"  adapted 
from  Homer,  is  the  first  story  of  "  Long  Ago  in 
Greece."  by  Edmund  J.  Carpenter  (Little.  Brown 
&  Co.).  followed  by  tales  about  Hero  and  Lean- 
der,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  other  classic  favor- 
ites; while  animals  from  the  dramatis  persiintt 
entirely  of  "  B tackle, — a  book  of  old  Fables  in 
new  dresses."  by  Madge  A.  Bingham  (Little, 
Hrown  &  Co.). 

"  The  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  by 
.\lfrcd  J.  Qiureh,  M.  A.,  is  illustrated  in  a 
inaiincr  superior  to  most  gift  books.  The  plates 
arc  in  color,  low  in  tone,  the  outlines  in  Flax- 
iiiiin's  manner,  the  tints  flat,  in  the  style  .of 
Grecian  wall  decoration,  and  have  an  air  of 
iliBUTty  that  is  most  commendable  (The  Mac- 
inilian  Company). 

"Stories  from  Famous  Ballads"  is  try  Grace 
Greenwood,  and  is  illustrated  by  Edmund  H. 
Garrett   (Ginn  &  Co.). 

"  \n  Island  Story,"  a  child's  histoiy  of  Eng- 
l.-ind.  told  by  E.  Marshall  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  color  by  A.  S.  Forrest  (F.  A.  Stokes). 
is  not  in  chronicle  form,  attempting  to  tell  all 
the  history  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  made  up  of 
chapters  telling  the  story  of  "  Canute  and  the 
Waves,"  the  "  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  the  "  Story 
of  the  Mayflower,"  etc 
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"Songs   Everv   to  tell.  ||  But  mi 
Child  Should  Know/'    The  Goose  Giri- 

by  Dolores  M.  Bacon 
(Doublcday,   Pagi 
Co.),        ■■■     ■ 


ther  knows  them  very  well.— 


the 


The 


from   "Blllj 


black   and   color: 
H.    T.    Ford,    is 
latest    of    the    ' 
ored "      fairy     book; 
edited      by      Andj 

Orange     rairy 

Book,"  with  stories 
culled  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth. 
Some  of  them  again, 
as  in  past  years,  too 
gruesome     for     child 

MODERN  FAIRY 
STORIES. 

Valor — There  isn't 
any  Giant  \\  IVilliin 
Ihis  forest  grim;  |l 
And  if  there  were,  I 
■u-ouldn't  be  \\  A  bit 
afraid  of  him.'— The 

From    Ihe    pen    of 


There  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  "  Candle  Light."  Georgia  R.  Durston 
fasci-  (Saaltield  Publishing  Company),  to  imitate 
nating  at  first  to  a  Stevenson  in  her  verses.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  a 
singer  recipient,  if  fault  to  follow  so  good  a  master,  and  the  home 
given  at  Christmas,  subjects  she  selects  for  her  poems  are  natural 
as  it  will  be  a  valu-  ones.  The  ilhistrator,  Katherinc  Greenland, 
able  source  of  infor-  evidently  lacks  art  training,  but  certainly  has 
mation,  and  an  in-  great  talent  for  expression.  Her  figures  are 
centive  lo  musical  dramatic  in  the  extreme,  showing  keen  observa- 
cullivation  for  the  tion  of  child  life.  We  expect  Miss  Greenland  to 
whole  household.  take  her  place  in  the  front  rank  among  the  il- 

Attraclively  bound  lustrators  in  a  few  years.  Her  pictures  are  ■ 
and  illustrated  in  printed  in  black  and  brown  and  the  publishers 
are  lo  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  absence 
of  the  glaring,  crude 
coloring  that  so  of- 
ten disfigures  holiday 

The    large    folio 


Mrs 
Bun 
fniry   books,   "  Que 


H. 


Silve 


Bell"    and    : 


sequel,  "  Rackelty- 
Packetty  House" 
(Century  Company). 
While  Mrs.  Burnett's 
style  is  so  pure  that 
it  makes  easy  read- 
ing,  there    is    not    in 

child''  mind. 

"  Wonder  Children,"  by  Charles  J.  Bellamy 
(Macmillan  Company),  is  a  collection  of  stories 
where  for  the  most  part  fairies  help  young  folks 
both  materially  and  morally. 

In  "Billy  Bounce."  by  W.  W._  Denslow  and 
Dudley  A.  Bragdon,  "  pictured "  by  Denslow 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  Company),  the  astronomer 
says :  "  Be  careful  of  the  near  walls ;  they  are 
jii't  painted  canvas,  you  know,  and  are  not 
meant  to  lean  against."  And  the  wit  of  this 
book  is  vaudeville  wit.  and  not  meant  for  analy- 
sis. Of  Mr.  Denslow's  illustrations,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  coloring  is  less  crude  than 
in  his  previous  books. 

PICTURE  BOOKS. 

Here's  a  baby,  here's  another,  |[  A  sister  and 
her  infant  brothtr,  \\  Wlack  is  which  'tis  hard 


nted  c 


I  poo 


paper  with  its 
compromising  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  tints, 
which  contains  the 
reprint  of  Windsor 
McCay's  series 
(which  appeared  in 
the  "  New  York  Her- 
ald") of  "Little 
Nemo  in  Slumber- 
land,"  does  not  do 
credit  to  Duffield  & 
Co.     as    an     artistic 

Sublishing  house.  Mr. 
(cCay  is  much  more 
of  an  artist  than 
most  of  the  men  who 
design  the  c  o  rn^c 
pages  for  AmeridTn 
papers.  Their  drafts- 
manship is  usually 
beneath  contempt, 
while  Mr.  McCay  is 
an  expert  draftsman, 
and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted thai  his  de- 
signs should  not  have 
a  much  belter  setting. 
much   superior 


llloBtTatloo   (rcdnead)  from  "Caadtc  Ught" 
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some  of  the  effecta,  u  in  the  apple  tree  ■  At 
frontispiece,  and  the  spider  web  and  the  i    * 

lace  in  "  Little  Miu  Muffet,"  there  is  a  dc 

tive  effect  not  unworthy  of  William  HoniA 
products  at  their  beat. 

The  Golliwogg  family, — if  our  historic  knoat 
edge  of  that  contingent  is  not  at  fonlt,— are  lar 
the  tirst  time  separated,  for  they  are  shipwroiU 
and  Master  Golliwogg  is  separtcd  from  Smk 
Jane  and  the  rest,  and  is  marooned  on  a  dcsat 
island,  where  he  lives  in  true  Robinsoo  Cruet 
style  until  the  five  girls  come  to  his  kkk 
("The  Golliwogg's  Desert- 1  aland,"  hw  FloraKe 
K.  Upton,  verses  by  Bertha  Upton,  I  jwtJpihw^ 
Green  &  Co.). 

'■  The  Goose  Girl,— A  Mother's  Lap  Book  of 


Helen  Hay  Whitney,  pictures  by  Charlotte  Hard- 
ing. Miss  Harding's  pictures  wh'le  extremely 
clever  are  hardly  of  the  kind  to  interest  young 
people, — lliey  are  merely  suggestive,  and  not  ex- 
plicit cnnugh  for  the  child  mind. 

One  of  (he  most  serious  picture  books  of  the 
season  is  "  Favorite  Nursery  Rhymes."  pictured 
by  Tilthfi  Franklin  Belts.  The  original  designs 
have  Iwen  very  carefully  wrouglit  in  color.— 
more  like  oil  paintings  than  illustrations. — and 
their  cnyrnving  and  nrinting  (though  liere  and 
there  a  bit  heavy  like  old-fashioned  chromo- 
lithographs)    have    bctn    exquis'ti-ly    done.     In 


Illustratlan  (reduced) 


The  OolUwOEg's  l>ew>rt 


Rhymes  and  Ticttires,"  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins 
{A.  C.  McChirg  &  Co.),  is  a  folio  volume  with 
a  "stunning"  cover,  and  with  rhymes  (from 
which  we  quote)  and  pictures  above  the  average 
ill  effectiveness  and  genuine  wit. 

There  are  plenty  of  pictures  in  colors  by 
Frederick  Richardson  and  many  adventures  in 
■■  The  Good  Fairy  and  the  Bunnies,"  by  Allen 
-Vault  Green  (A.  C.  McQurg  &  Co.),  but 
their  style  is  not  of  the  best 

"Lady  Hollyhock  and  Her  Friends,"  by  Mar- 
garet Coulson  Walker  (Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany), wilh  drawings  by  Mary  Isabel  Hunt,  is 
an  amusing  book  of  "  Nature  Dolls,"  Radish 
Babies,  and  Pansy  Ladies.  And  the  book  is  not 
a  mere  picture  book  but  gives  directions  for  mak- 
ing quaint  dolls  out  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
tiic  like. 
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[BOYS'  BOOK3. 

Thoughts  in  Church— Oh,  lo  be  a  sailor,  \\ 
To  sail  to  foreign  lands,  \\  To  Greenland's  icy 
mounlaiiis,  i|  And  India's  coral  sandsl  .... 
I'd  tovc  to  sec  Ike  heathen  \\  Bow  down  la  viood 
and  stone,  \\  Bui  his  vHcked  graven  image  II 
}'d  knock  off  of  its  throne t  \\  The  heathen-tn-his- 
blindness  \\  Should  see  a  thing  or  two,  \\  He'd 
knou'  before  I  left  him.  \\  What  a  Christian  boy 
can  do! — The  Goose  Girl. 

Amonft  the  boys'  books,  (cw  are  fuller  of  ad- 
ventures that  truly  belong  to  the  everyday  life 
of  iho  .small  boy  than  is  "  Further  Fortunes  of 
Plunkc-y  Perkins,"  by  Harold  Hammond,  U.  S. 
A.,  graphically  illustrated  by  George  Varian 
(The  Centurj'  Company). 

"With  Mask  and  Mitt,"  by  A.  T.  Dudley 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company),  is  one  of 
the  "  Philips  Exeter  Series."  It  deals  with 
athletic  sports.  Other  books  of  outdoor  life  are, 
" "'   :   Tenting   of   the   Tillieunis."    by    Herbert 


meycr  (Lollirop,  Lee  S  Shepard) ;  "Jack  the 
Young  Canoeman,"  by  George  Bird  Grinnell 
(Stokes  &  Co.);  and  "The  Airship  Dragon- 
Fly,"  by  Wm.  J.  Hopkins  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.). 

"  The  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail,"  by  Nor- 
man Duncan  (Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company),  arc 
not  in  themselves  of  absorbing  interest,  and  Mr. 
Duncan's  style  is  rather  spasmodic  and  impres- 


ced)   ftoiQ   "  Lady   Hollybock  and 
Her  Friends. " 

sionistic,  but  they  have  the  virtue  of  bring  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  not  of  the  cooked-up  narra- 
tion type  that  fills  the  pages  of  the  usual  "  Story 

STORIES  FOR  QIRLS. 

"  Tbade-Last." — "  My    frock    is    green. 
"  My   frock   is   blue,"   \\    "  You   look  pretty." 
"  So  do  you."  I  j— The  Goose  Gibu 

,A  siory  that  comes  from  abroad  is  "Tlie 
■\'oiing  Violinist,"  translated  from  the  German 
of  Emma  Von  Rhoden  by  Mary  E.  Ireland  (The 
Saalfield  Company).  In  it  sentimentality  oozes 
from  every  page  in  true  Teutonic  fashion,  but 
there  is  genuine  pathos  that  appeals  to  one  quite 
as  much  as  does  the  pathos  of  Hans  Andersen. 


Illustration    (reduced)    From    "Old   Home   Day   at 
Huieltoirn." 

Among  the  American  authors  Miss  Nina 
Rhodes  again  arouses  our  interest  in  a  nine- 
year-old  orphan,  "  Little  Miss  Rosamond " 
(Lothrop.  Lee,  Shepard  Company)  ;  she  and 
her  b'g  brother  Phil  fight  the  battle  of  life  to- 
gether, though  not  without  the  protection  and 
sympathy  of  many  friends,  among  them  our  lit- 
tle blind  acquaintance,  Joy  SL  Clair,  who  was 
the  heroine  of  "  The  Little  Girl  Next  Door." 

Miss  Katherine  Pyle  has  written  and  illus- 
trated "  Nancy  Rutledge  "  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
Nancy  seems  about  the  same  age  as  Rosamond 
but  her  adventures  are  not  quite  so  pathetic. 
Miss  A.  G.  Plyinpton  introduces  characters  simi- 
lar to  Rosamond  and  Nancy  in  her  story  of  Rosy 
and  her  grandmother  and  their  doings  in  "Old 
Home  Day  at  Ha?eltown "  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  with  very  con- 
scientious and  real- 
istic pictures  by  Clara 
E.  At  wood. 
The  books  for  older 

part    boarding   school 

stories,  though  a  few 

of    the 


of     Sale 


,   "A 


;r  design  (reduced). 


olden    til 
Maid 

Towne,"     by ^ 

Foster  Madison,  illus- 
trated by  Frank  T. 
Merrill  (Perm  Pub- 
lishing Company). 
"Betty  Baird.''  by 
Anna  Hamlin  Weikel 
(Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  is  a  vivacious 
girl    who    is    much 
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Tre  CMnd— /^  onlv  mtort  paopU  woaUmii 
tm-er  books  ||  How  wtU  pUaxtd  t  shavU  W 
1 1  If  ail  the  authors  would  change  iuto  Csf^l- 
'r  would  suit  me  perfeetly. — Tmx  Goon  Gat:, 


Fijr  patriotic  rcaden  wc  have  the  "  _  _ 
Hero  Stories,"  by  Eva  March  Tapput. 
of  the  illustrations,  as  for  example  the  HcMOtt 
Grenadier,  on  page  i6i,  do  not  do  atSk  ■ 
the  publishing  house  of  Houchton.  Miffiin  ft  & 

Harper  &  Bros,  issue  "Poems  for  Y<MJ 
Americans,"  by  Will  Carteton.  Books  of  a  mv- 
bislprical  character  are  "  Trail  and  TtwHat 
Post,"  by  Edward  Stratemcyer  (Lothrop,  Leei 
Shepard  Company),  and  "Jack  Shelby,''  ^ 
George  Cary  EggfesCon  (Lothrop.  Lee  ft  Sb^- 
ard).  Mr.  Egglejton  pictures  with  much  can 
the  conditions  in  Indiana,  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
1836, — about  the  period  when  Lincoln's  fxatj 
moved  from  Indiana.  The  conditions  that  eta- 
fronted  Abe  in  Illinois  milst  have  been  much  Ac 
same  as  those  that  confronted  the  Shelby  famih 
in  Indiana. 

"  The  Wild  Flower  Book  for  Young  People,' 
by  Alice  l^unsberry  (Frederick  A.  Stoks), 
is  poorly  written.     If  a  book  of  this  kind  wert 


given  to  speaking  in  quota  lions.  The  style 
of  the  hoiik  is  at  times  clever.— "at  the 
table  you  turned  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
thousb  ynur  countenance  was  not  a  rainbi;w  of 
promise."  "  Betty  spoke  in  italics."  But  Alice 
Ward  Bailey  tells  the  story  of  "  Roberta  and  llcr 
Brothers"  (Lillle.  Brown  &  Co.),  with  a  sllll 
more  fluent  ])en, — the  characters  are  nicely  dif- 
ferentiated, the  expression  fresh.  Dempsey 
says:  "I  never  did  like  the  thinRs  you  know  for 
sure  half  as  well  as  those  you  guess  at." 

"The  Beautiful  Story  of  Doris  and  Julie."  by 
Gertrude  Smith  (ilhistrated  by  W.  E.  Mears, 
Harper  &  Pros),  is  written  in  the  author's  best 
style,  a  style  that  is  the  perfection  of  story  tell- 
ing for  little  folks  of  from  five  to  ten. 

"  Five  Little  Peppers."  by  Margaret  Sidney. 
comes  out  in  a  new  edition  with  .striking  colored 
illust  rat  ions  by  Herman  Hcyer:  "Ester  Reid's 
Namesake,"  by  Pansy,  illustrated  by  Ernest  Fos- 
bery ;  "  'I'wo  I.ittle  Friends  in  Norway,"  by 
Margaret  Sidney,  illustrated  by  Herman  Heyer; 
and  "  Dainty  Dorothy  in  the  City."  by  Amy 
Brooks,  illustrated  by  the  author,  are  by  writers 
that  every  child  reader  knows,  and  come  from 
the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 


Nanej  Butledce." 


written  as  clearly  as  Gcrlrudc  Smith  writes 
child  fiction  it  would  have  we  believe, 
value,  for  the  pages  contain  many  it< 
formation  profitable  to  childhood. 


INSPIRED  HANDIWORK  ON  ART  PIANOS 


HOW  THE  NEWEST  BUSINESS   SYSTEM  BRINGS  THE    RESULT  OF  MASTER 
CRAFTSMANSHIP  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL  MUSIC-LOVERS 


'    To  trace  tlic  progress  of  useful  and  ornamental  a 

p  OETS  have  sighed  that  nowadays  heart  is 
crushed  by  head,  and  art  by  business. 
But  there  is  one  case,  at  least,  where  admir- 
able business  head  work  alone  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  thousands  of  music  admirers  to  own  a 
masterpiece  of  loving  craftsmanship.  This 
work  of  art  is  the  Knabe  Piano,  It  is  made 
with  the  costly  passion  for  perfection  usually 
commanded  by  men  of  wealth  alone.  In  this 
instance,  however,  wealth  has  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  every  musical  reader  of  this  article 
and  every  friend  in  sympathy.  And  the  form 
this  organization  has  taken  is  modern  busines.-; 

The  Knabes  have  never  reduced  the  cost  to 
themselves  of  their  piano.  But  they  have  re- 
duced the  waste  in  making  it.  And  so  they 
have  reduced  the  price  to  you. 

WilliHm  Knabe  began  making  pianos  71 
years  ago.  He  learned  to  make  them  better 
^nd  better.  His  sons  followed  him,  and  his 
i;randsons  now  actively  conduct  the  manufic- 
lure,  which  represents  twice  the  investment  if 
any  other  piano  firm.  They  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  pianomakcr's  bench,  work- 
ing 10  hours  a  day. 

With  such  heredity  and  training  and  such  a 


■~Part  of  Macaulay's  definition  of  history. 

plant,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  produce 
the  best  pianos.  The  list  of  distinguished  mu- 
sicians who  use  the  Knabe  would  indicate  that 
they  do  so. 

But  the  price  of  wood  has  doubled  in  re- 
cent years.  Living  expenses  and  consequently 
the  price  of  labor  is  constantly  rising.  Com- 
petition is  a  hundred  times  keener  than  it  was 
when  the  grandfather  made  pianos  for  the 
aristocracy  of  Maryland. 

Moreover,  with  a  high-grade  piano  the  parts 
that  don't  show  are  what  cost  the  most. 
Many  piano-makers,  with  factories  barely  half 
the  size  of  the  Knabe  plant,  turn  out  nearly 
twice  as  many  finished  pianos  a  year,  appear- 
ing on  the  surface  nearly  as  distinguished. 
One  firm  of  international  high  repute  sells  its 
"  grand  "  at  wholesale  to  the  trade  for  just 
one-half  what  it  takes  to  manufacture  the 
Knabe  grand.  (This  figure  is  not  a  guess;  it 
is  calculated  by  detailed  accounting  systems, 
running  into  seven  decimals  of  a  cent  for  every 
operation.) 

Now  the  reason  the  Knahe  costs  its  makers 
four  times  as  much  as  ordinary  pianos,  and 
twice  as  much  as  fine  ones,  lies  mostly  inside 
the  case.     Selection,  from  over  most  of  iht 
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i-ilized  and  uncivilized  world,  of  only  the 
Dest-adapted  woods,  iron,  silver,  wire,  ivory, 
fck,  chamois,  glue,  and  other  materials;  tn- 
qjecting  them  by  experts  at  thousands  of  stages 
of  progress;  putting  them  together  with  a  har- 
monious fitness  felt  only  by  the  highest  grade 
craftsmen  of  experience;  testing  the  result 
over  and  over  and  over  by  artists — here  is  the 
expense. 

It  is  inevitable,  this  expense,  if  the  tone  is 
to  last  through  generations,  Machiner>'  and 
hurry  cannot  perform  the  minute  adjustments 
and  readjustments  of  a  Knabe  worker,  with 
the  delicacy  of  a  Japanese  ivorv  carver,  and 
the  soul  of  a  Stradivarius. 

The  Knabe  plant  represents  twice  the  in- 
vestment of  any  other  plant,  and  its  product 
receives  more  handwork  than  an}-  other. 

How,  then,  can  this  product  be  bought  so 
reasonably — for  not  much  more  than  the  low- 
priced  makes? 

The  answer  has  been  given.  The  Knabes 
have  never  reduced  the  cost  of  their  piano. 
But  they  have  reduced  the  tvasle.  Through 
every  economy  known  to  the  most  modern  ac- 
counting methods,  from  far-sighted  organiza- 
tion of  finances  down  to  automatic  disposal 
of  sawdust,  they  have  whittled  off  the  fixed 
charges  of  their  business.  The  money  saved 
goes  inside  the  piano.  This  business  system 
ainne  brings  the  Knabe  within  the  reach  of 
people  of  moderate  wealth.  For  at  the  end  of 
last  year  //;,■  prnfits  of  the  entire  business  did 
not  equol  /he  saving  in  Hxed  charges  made  by 
scientific  system,  as  against  llie  old-faihioned 
methods. 

Here  is  true  craftsmanship  wedded  to  true 
business;  and  their  offspring  is  true  art. 

For  instance:  There  is  no  attempt  to  hurry 
a  piano  through  the  Knabe  works.  It  takes 
six  months  for  a  plain  upright,  and  two  years 
for  a  grand.  Not  an  operation  is  skimped. 
The  mere  finish  of  the  case,  etc,  involves  seven 
coaii^  of  varnish,  each  of  four  different  opera- 
tions, and  between  each  coat  the  part  goes  to 
the  drying-room  for  three  weeks.  A  Knabe 
piano  is  gone  over  more  thoroughly,  for  a 
greater  period  of  time,  than  any  other  make. 
There  must  be  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  parts  is  perfect. 

In  short,  business  system  is  not  allowed  to 
reduce  the  working  time.  But  it  is  made  to 
reduce  the  uasle  time.  An  elaborate  plan  of  a 
route  between  the  departments,  figured  out  by 
expert  engineers,  obviates  every  fool  of  back- 
travel.  Moving  about  a  piano  is  done  by  un- 
skilled labor.  By  saving  all  waste  motion, 
more  money  is  left  for  the  skilled  labor.    This 


1 


illustrates  the  Knabe  principle:      Save  it 
in  everv  way  that  docsn'r  affect  the  qualitv  at 
the  work. 

Another  example:  The  most  rigid  itwpff- 
tion  of  material  is  upheld,  with  a  costly  rejtc- 
tion  of  everv'  bit  that  falls  ever  so  little  shorl 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  material  bought  in  the  toui 
is  cast  out  by  the  inspectors.  Now,  in  iht 
"  action,"  there  are  88  slim  ncoden  hamafr 
shanks.  They  are  delicately  turned  out  i'\  ic 
lected  wood,  with  every  knot  and  flaw  rat 
out,  and  exact  regard  for  the  grain,  Man( 
employees  inspect  them.  Yet  not  a  single  «k 
gets  into  a  Knabe  piantj  without  being  tesiri 
personally  by  the  foreman  of  the  action  drpar^  , 
ment.  He  bends  each  little  shant  in  four  fi 
rcctions  and  then  sights  along;  it. 
ever  so  slight?  Out  it  goes.  After  the  bcoi: 
ing  he  exerts  the  whole  strength  of  his  fii^n 
to  snap  the  shanks,  and  many  another  falls  inl^ 
the  scrap  pile.  Wasteful  ?  Ves,  but  Kn^ 
hammers  must  hit  the  strings  at  an  cxaa  spo 
and  an  exact  angle  and  must  continue  to  4 
so  for  scores  of  years.  All  shanks  must  b 
perfect.    No  expense  may  be  cut  off  here. 

But  money  is  most  ingeniously  cut  off  wha 
it  comes  to  the  unskilled  job  of  removing  thn 
same  shanks,  and  these  cast-out  knots  an 
flaws,  and  the  tons  of  sawdust  and  shaving 
that  used  to  gather  every  day.  In  place  4 
slow  handwork  there  is  actually  in  the  facioil 
a  pneumatic  s(\eeping  system!  Great  t 
connected  with  a  fan  or  "  blower."  continuaU|r^ 
suck  up  the  shavings  and  the  rest  from  under- 
neath the  tables  and  benches,  and  deptwit  thii 
inflammable  h  aste,  moreover,  under  the  engine- 
room  fires,  making  another  saving  of  a  few 
thousands  a  year  on  the  fuel  bill.     Again  busi- 

Or  consider  the  "  plates."  These  great  irwi 
frames  must  stand  a  2a-ton  strain  of  the 
strings  for  an  upright,  a  40-ton  strain  for  » 
grand.  So  they  are  cast  by  the  Knabes  in 
their  own  factory,  to  make  sure  that  the  proper 
formula  is  followed  (an  uninterested  iron 
manufacturer  might  omit  the  more  expensive 
ingredients).  These  plates  look  unusually 
finished  as  they  come  from  the  foundry.  But 
they  must  be  made  absolutely  glassy  to  aid  in 
the  famous  smooth  Knabe  tone.  So  there  i* 
constant  hand  rubbing  with  emery,  then  with 
sandpaper.  Next  come  Hvo  series  of  japan- 
nings  and  rubbings.  Finally  the  plates  are 
bronzed  like  banquet-hall  centerpieces.  Not  .1 
cinder  or  a  bubble  gets  by  the  inspectors.  No 
imperfection  is  left. 

In  short,  no  cheapening  is  allowed  on  the 
haud  finish  of  these  plates.    But  when  we  look 
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tinguished  and  lasting.  The  Knabe  instru- 
ments at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Baltimore  have  undergone  the  most  severe 
and  constant  use  for  24  years,  with  practically 
no  repairs.  This  wearing  quality  is  due 
primarily  to  the  disregard  of  time,  trouble, 
and  expense  in  obtaining  materials  that  will 
last. 

To  this  end  the  whole  v.orld  pays  tribute  to 
the  Knabe  piano.  Test^  of  American  steel 
wire  are  constantly  made  by  the  company,  but 
so  far  none  equals  the  German  product.  Ac- 
coriiingly,  this  is  exclusively  used,  although  the 
duty  im  it  is  45  per  cent.  German  felt  aiso 
proved  superior  to  the  American  article,  and  is 
bought  in  spite  of  the  dut)-.  Dozens  of  little 
bushings  and  bearings  in  the  action  are  made 
of  wool  imported  from  France  {because  our 
domestic  article  is  not  elastic  enough } ,  of  buck- 
skin imported  from  Austria  at  $4.50  to  $8.00 
a  skin  (because  American  buskskins  are  too 
i=pongy),  of  s[>ecial  cloths  imported  from  Ger- 
many at  :S8.6o  per  yard.  Rosewood  from  Mad- 
agascar, leather  from  Me.vico,  the  first  quality 
of  ivory  from  Africa  (celluloid  would  cost 
only  one-lenth  as  much),  shellac  and  varnish 
from  the  Far  East,  mahogany  from  Central 
and  South  America — all  combine  in  their 
highest  grades  to  make  the  highest  grade 
American  piano,  an  art  production  supported 
by  American  business  methods. 

Utterly  unexpected  are  some  of  the  reckless 
expenditures.  Glue — now  what  could  seem 
more  prosaic  and  commercial  ?  ^'et  the  Knabe 
glue  Is  eight  degrees  finer  than  the  gelatine 
we  eat,  which  is  made  out  of  sheep  sinews. 
It  comes  in  transparent  sheets  of  perfect 
purity — and   it  Is  made  out  of  selected  sheep 

Several  dollars'  worth  of  silver  is  in  each 
action.  The  little  silver  pins  that  pivot  many 
of  the  parts  might  just  as  well  be  of  brass,  I 
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sugnpsted  to  t!ic  action  department  foreman. 
Such   a    took  of   horror  came  over  his  face. 

Never — brass  might  rust!  " 

This  foreman  is  a  good  example  of  the  high 
intelligence  and  enthusiasm  produced  by  the 
Knabe  way  of  making  business  support  art, 
not  interfere  with  it.  He  was  an  expert  in  a 
Paris  firm  for  28  years,  then  in  New  York 
for  i^(  years,  and  during  the  six  years  that  he 
has  been  with  the  Knabes  not  a  single  com- 
plaint has  come  In  regarding  actions. 

Similar  oneness  with  their  work  runs 
through  the  whole  staff  of  765  employees. 
Many  are  bound  by  ties  of  loyal  affection  tn 
"the  boys,"  Krncst  and  William  Knabe, 
Some  of  the  older  men  taught  the  boys  when 
the)'  worked  at  the  bench.  ITiere  is  one 
operator  whose  father  worked  for  their  father, 
whose  grandfather  worked  for  their  Erand- 
father,  and  whose  two  sons  are  now  coniinK 
on  for  apprenticeship.  Most  of  the  workers 
are  Gerirans,  to  whom  music  is  Heaven. 
They  are  better  paid  than  they  would  be  any- 
where else.  Every  man  is  treated  like  an 
artist  and  is  satisfied.  It  is  an  inspiration  to 
watch  one  of  the  old  craftsmen  "  fine-tuning  " 
a  piano,  in  rapt  attention — wise-faced,  white- 
headed,  looking  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  an 
Albrecht  Diirer  print.  He  has  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  "  first-tuning,"  he  has 
worked  two  or  three  years  at  the  "  second - 
tuning,"  be  graduated  into  the  "  third-tuning," 
and  now  the  perfect  regulation  of  Knabe  tone 
is  his  life.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  hired  at 
random  ;  be  is  an  evolution. 

Indeed,  the  pains  taken  with  the  wood  alone, 
pains  that  do  not  show,  by  themselves  arc  a 
whole  chapter  of  specialized  cabinet-making. 
The  panels,  for  instance,  are  built  up  of  six 
parts,  side  by  side,  the  grain  of  each  piece 
being  arranged  to  work  against  that  of  the 
next  piece,  so  that  warping  is  Impossible.  To 
see  half  a  dozen  brawny  operators  gently  fan- 
ning the  glue  on  these  panels,  to  get  the  tem- 
perature just  right  before  the  veneers  are  put 
on — that    is    a    typical    revelation    of    Knabe 


livable,  indeed,  is  the  minute 
perception  of  the  Knabe  act  ion -adjusters. 
Their  work  is  all  done  by  hand.  The  ham- 
mers are  made  to  hit  to  a  hair-line;  the  key- 
board is  straight-edged ;  the  space  between  the 
keys  is  evened;  among  the  hundreds  of  the 
operations  for  cverj'  action  may  be  mentioned 
the  bringing  into  exact  play  of  scores  of  felt 
and  leather  and  cloth  bearings.  Each  part 
receive  an  average  of  28  operations ;  and  when 


it  seems  that  human  skill  can  do  no  more,  iIk 
regulator  comes,  follQ\ied  by  the  ovcrhaulcr, 
whose  work  in  turn  is  gone  over  by  the  iine 
tone  regulator,  an  artist  who  by  touch  can 
tell  whether  a  washer  2-1,000  of  an  inA 
thick  is  needed  under  a  key. 

Here  is  an  upright  piano  just  bought  for 
the  U.  S.  cruiser  Maryland.  Now,  the  tit- 
mate  for  which  every  instrument  is  destined 
is  alwaj-s  carefully  considered,  and  in  tins  caw, 
of  course,  the  foe  is  dampness.  A  slight  swell- 
ing of  the  wood"  must  be  alloM'cd  for.  So  an 
artist  is  at  work  delicately  loosening  all  the 
hundreds  of  "  centers,"  which  balance  six  or 
seven  parts  for  each  of  the  88  keys.  The  in- 
finite care  for  such  details,  petty  but  all  im- 
portant for  art,  seem  utterly  impossible  in 
twentieth -century  America. 

After  the  inside  of  a  Knabe  has  been 
breathed  upon  by  the  inspiration  of  musicil 
art,  the  outside  is  taken  in  hand  by  inspiral 
decorators.  Here  is  a  grand  finished  in  \V»^ 
teau  style— an  amber  dissolving  view  of 
nymphs  and  cupids.  Here  is  an  upright, 
charming  in  its  delicate  simplicity — white  in»- 
hogany  in  its  natural  finish,  stained  only  «"itil 
sheilac.  Louis  XV,  Colonial,  rococo,  FlemiA,  ' 
follow,  each  done  with  temperament,  with  itt-J 
dividuality,  and  yet  with  restraint  and  beaut^ 
fui  adaptation  to  the  decorated  surface. 
on  these  "  art  cases  "  even  the  nan  ^ 

of  the  veneers,  before  being  stained,  are  i 
cina ting— perhaps    a    strong    figure 
walnut,  or  beautifully  fitted  waves  of  ripplil 
mahogany.      For   their   backgrounds,    irw' 
Knabe  artists  work  upon  the  finest  collet 
of  beautifid  woods  in  the  world — solid  i 
wood,    satinwood,    paper-thin    mahogany 
neers  worth  their  area  in  dollar  bills  (  for  a 
fine  lot:  alone  the  Knabes  paid  fii.oooxxj). 

Nearby  are  scientists  constantly  making  e 
periments  in  applied  acoustics.  Across  the  w' 
is  a  great  woodyard,  where  millions  of  fcer'jj 
valuable  lumber  is  taking  on  resonance  t 
the  months  and  years.  Upstairs,  great  9 
ing  boards  are  smoothed  and  shaped  frA 
chosen  wood  as  a  Guarnerius  would  model^ 
violin  belly.  And  through  these  and  all  the  3 
departments  which  make  every  part  that  enw 
into  the  construction  of  a  Knabe,  there  ■ 
the  same  spring  of  action:  "  Cut  down  i 
of  the  cost — but  cut  out  all  the  waste." 

Would  you  like  to  see  for  yourself  the  f 
suit  of  this  handiwork?    Then  mail  a  letter  ■ 
Wm.  Knabe  &  Co..  Baltimore,  Md.,  askini. 
for  their  Art  Portfolio  of  beautiful  piano  At-  \ 
signs.    It  will  be  sent  you  free. 
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A   NEW   WORK   OF    REFERENCE, 


TIIK  statoiiu^nt  tliat  America  lias  proiiucea 
;i  new  ifCi^rciicH  library  that  is  "tnily 
ori}.'inii]  iti  plan  and  execution,  abHulutely  new 
ill  itH  iiiaterial.  ami  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
grwit  works  of  other  nations"  may  be  "newa" 
to  somi'.  hut  it  is  certainly  an  accorapliehed 
fact.  Kncyclopedia-makinp  is  not  new.  but 
the  -'  Anii^ricuiia,"  the  Uteat  and  greatest  en- 
terprisi;  of  the  Seieiilijh  American,  published 
at  '.'.'iS  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  shows  to 
how  ^reat  nn  extant  old  ideas  are  relegated  to 
the  past,  uiid  how  tlioroughly  the  spirit  of 
modern  improvement  and  development  has 
IV  volu  lionized  twentieth -century  publishing, 
as  it  has  other  great  industrii'S  and  arts. 

The  enU^rpriao  of  an  adequate  national  ref- 
erence work  suKgPSt'^'l  itself  in  the  most  nat- 
ural way  to  Mr,  Frederick  Converse  Beach, 
for  thirty  years  editor  of  the  Seientijie  Antert- 
can.  Every  year  he  had  been  receiving  liter- 
ally thousands  of  letters  asking  for  informa- 
tii'ii  that  any  truly  American  encyclopedia 
sb(mld  have  offered  to  the  reader,  but  which 
no  existing  work  did  offer.     Such  constant 


])ressurc  upou  a  busy  journalist,  closely  in 
touch  with  the  keenest  thought  of  the  day  in 
advanced  commerce  and  applied  science,  and 
also  with  the  widest-awake  sectiou  of  the  read- 
ing public,  finally  culminated  in  the  "  Ameri- 
cana" ideal :  A  national  work  —  universal  in 
its  information,  American  in  its  production, 
and  which,  under  the  splendid  development 
of  the  managing  editor,  Mr.  Ueorge  Kdwin 
Kines,  and  bis  emi- 
nent assAciates,  lias 
been  realized  in  a 
manner  to  make 
the  "Americana  " 
the  standard  work 
of  reference  in  this 
country  for  many 
years  to  come. 

This  magni  (icent 
library,  handsome 
in  workmanship, 
unsurpassed  in  any 
country  for  its  uni- 
versal  compre- 
hensiveness and 
reliability,  for  com- 
pleteness of  cross- 
reference,  conven- 
ience of  arrange- 
ment and  bibliog- 
raphy, wealth  of 
illustration  and  accuracy  of  maps,  is  above 
all  a  monument  to  good  judgment  born  of 
practical  experience  ;  for  in  it  the  reader  finds 
the  constant  emphasis  placed  upon  wliat  is 
worth  wliile. 

Before  the  "  Americana  "  appeared,  the  use 
of  some  foreign  work  or  works  as  a  "basis."' 
ami  the  consequent  following  of  old  ideas, 
proved  the  ruin  of  so-calh'd  "American" 
encyclopedias.  By  this  method,  thousands 
of  tuples  were  selected  alpbabotically,  to  be 
arranged  and  "put  together"  by  the  "com- 
pili'rs."  "When  the  "basis"  was  thought  in- 
Mufficicnt  on  any  one  topic  a  special  writer  was 
calh'd  upon  to  fuinish  (anonymously)  the 
latest  information.  Ignorant  as  to  how  much 
of  hts  article  was  to  be  used,  knowing  that  he 
«  as  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  it,  foreseeing 
tlint  possibly  the  opinions  of  others  might  be 
sandwiched  in  among  his  own  by  the  com- 
pilers (who  might  or  might  not  be  competent  to 
strike  a  balance),  this  special  writer  had  the 


(ManaglDg  Editor.) 
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east  possible  impulse  to  iiispimtinu  and  sta- 
istical  accuracj'. 

Encyclopedias  llms  pieced  together  have 
tffered  imjKJBsible.  tasks  even  to  tlie  most  dis- 
.ingiiisbed  of  aupervisors.  Many  contain  pro- 
digious amounts  of  information  ;  but  each, 
as  regards  us  couccpiiou,  aud  a  good  deal  of 
its  contents,  lias 
"Just  happened." 
So  the  '■Amori 
■ana  "builders had 
Lu  break  the  old 
i-u1l>s.  They  laid  a 
lirand-ncw  foundn- 
i.iu.  Instead  of 
iping  off  mftte- 


ialora; 


■r  land 


nd  time,  filling  in 
icchinksbyanon- 

ii'v  built  froiji  ac' 
lui,  throbbing 
L  nieric  (t  n  life, 
buy  declined  to 
se  any  foreign 
work  as  a  basia.  Ijut  determined  to  produce  a 
referenre  work  written  freshly  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  by  thi^  ablest  budy  of  Atuerican 
specialists  that  conhl  bo  gathered  together  tor 
(one  purpose  nndi^r  ri-spowsibb  editorial  direc- 
tion :  these  antbors  to  sign  their  articles  na 
I'esponsible  records  to  posterity  in  the  niost 
monumental  Hall  of  Fame  tliat  our  nation 
has  yet  erected. 


Primarily,  these  editors  grasped  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  ■'encyclopedia,"  which 
in  (Irecb  signifies  "circle  of  education." 
'i'he  ■■  Americana  "  is  the  only  reference  work 
we  know  that  at  all  approaches  tliis  idea. 

I'revions  '■  cumpilei'S  "  have  attempted  to 
describe  this  whole  whirring  wheel  of  human 
interests  ;  but  the  following  of  a  scrappy, 
iLlphubetized  topical  list  obliged  them  to  skip 
napliazard  from  center  to  rim  and  back  again, 
- — nortli,  cast,  south,  and  west,  over  and  over. 
Thoir  work  could  never  be  rounded  or 
complete. 

Tlicir  process  was  fragmenbtnj,  and  the  re- 
sult, as  every  user  of  an  encyclopedia  real- 
izes, is  unsatisfactory.  Tlie  "  Americana'a " 
process  is  sef/nicnlarr/.  Upon  the  sweeping 
circumference  of  a  true  modern  "circle  of 
education  ''  the  editors,  departing  from  funnal 
precedent,  marked  oft,  with  uniquely  practised 
judgment,  the  fuuilanieii tally  im|"irtaiit  arcs, 
and  then    the  way  was  pluin   through  each 


great  department  of  knowled^  to  work 
tlirougiioul  a  s'-'jm.-nt  of  the  whole  circle.  JW 
ceeding  from  Liig  to  little,  from  abainak 
concrete,  developing  the  department  'lovnk 
the  finest  specilic  point.  Whatever  imtN 
the  "claims"  of  other  works,  the  ■Auff- 
cana"  is  certainly  the  first  and  only  wurlilt 
cimtents  of  which  show  that  this  iniptiriMi 
feature  has  been  actually  carried 

Wben  these  segments  were  joinnd  togetbn; 
how  symmetrically  each  fitted  witii  a&l  fc  " 
anced  all  the  others  !  Thus,  the  suju-rltm 
projections,  the  weakenini;  gaps,  the  clan  . 
reduplications  generally  found  in  uucvrlap* 
dias,  seem  to  have  been  skillfuUy  avnidcJ,  ud 
the  whole  arc  planned  and  supvr\-ieed  br  tta 
hand  and  head  of  a  master. 

In  each  great  division  of  knowletlfre  tiii 
"master"  is  called  the  department  ■■diioi 
He  is  inviiriubly  a  man  ot  iinqueBtionril  »^> 
arship  and  successful  energy.  JJr.  ."^loui. 
Newcomb  for  Astronomy  ;  Prof.  Jomei  E 
CreightoH,  of  Cornell,  for  Philosophy  t  PmI 
Cassius  J,  Keyser.  of  Cohimbia,  for  lIuUw- 
matics  ;  President  Robert  S.  \\'oo<in-sM 
of  Carnegie  Institution,  for  Physics :  ltiu< 
aeli  Sturgie  for  Architectnre  ;  Andrew  A 
Draper  for  Education;  Smith  Ely  JeiliSe 
M.I>.,  for  Medicine  ;  President  David  St»r 
Jordan,  of  Stanford,  for  Zoology  ;  Andrev 
C.  McLaughlin  for  tlie  special  eeries  of  ani- 
cles  on  the  United  States  ;  Profs,  George  M. 
Wrong,  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Bml 
Charles  W.  Colby,  of  McGill.  for  Caaad*. 
atid  many  others  of  the  same  sterling  stflnip 
were  appointed,  and  the  work  itsi-If  ehowi 
that  these  editors  have  conscientiously  eIe^ 
cised  supervision  over  their  departnicntA. 

The  list  of  distinguished  coiir.ribntors  in 
any  ilepartmcnt  (perhaps  2U,  or  jU  ur  10<i  iu 
number)  is  an  un- 
paralleled roll-call 
of  the  men  in  that 
profession,  bus  i  - 
nesB,  or  industiy 
who  are  doing  rhe 
work  in  the  Unitcl 
.States,  Canada,  aii'l 
.South  America,- - 
men  who  know 
what  is  most  worth 
being  lotd  and  how 
to  tell  it  ;  and  their 
selection    shoWS    tin- 

presence  of  tbf.^ 

master.  j,„^,j.^  j   ^  ciieiqutox. 

as  a  sample  depart-       (Departgkent  of  PhUoat^br.) 
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niont.  Must  fittinglv.  t!ie  dcpai'tment  editor 
■wjis  AiiaivvvH.  lirapJr,  New  York  State  Com- 
itiissioiier  of  Kiiiicaiion.  To  PreBideiit  John 
T--iii;,y.  uf  ih<-  X.-\v  Voik  City  Colltise,  he  as 
si^'jifil  tlie  siil.ji'i't  ul'  IIidiiKR  KniTCATioN  i.\ 
THK  IMiK])  Statkb;  lu  I'residenKiunBaiiiuB, 
<>r  Armour  histjtiui',  TEnisccAr.  Education  ; 
to    M.'ivil   Tie«-..y.    furnu-r  rotate  Librarian  of 

Ps.'W  V..ik,    I.IBriAHIKs  ASOlIoME  El)UCATION  ; 

to  l-i-r^id.'iit  Wliwler.  of  (.'alifornia,  the 
SnKMK  i.K  ],A\-(HA(iK;  to  I'rof.  Paul  II. 
Hiuiiis,  ,.f  Harvard,  tlie  Sti-i)y  ok  EnrcATioN  ; 
to  lUnvjird  UnfiiTS,  of  the  New  York  rJwte 
r>ei>artLiient  of  Education,  Education  in  thb 
I'MTf.ii  STATEa;toMai-y  E.AVooiley.  president 
of  Mount  lloiyoke.  tlie  Editation  ok  Wombn  ; 
to  I'ri'sidi'nt  (.'harles  V.  Tliwinfj.  Colleoes 
rim  WoMKN  ;  to  Xalhan  C.  ScLaeffer,  the  De- 
VKi.oi'MKNToF  THE  Office  of  School  Sci-KmN- 
Th:\iiKST.  and  80  on  throughout  a  list  of  over 
forty  iironiiiient  pedagogues. 

'I'he  ditetingiiished  contributions  of  these 
edui'niors  were  conceived,  assigned,  and  writ- 
ten with  lit^finite  knowledge  of  their  interrela- 
tions. Wlien.  finally,  the  series  was  assembled 
it  liui'd  perfectly  together;  it  made  a  nmg- 
nificfntly  homogeneous  segment  of  the  great 
eircl.-. 

Moreover,  togi  ve  these  essential  greatgroups 
all  tlie  space  possible,  the  non-essentials  were 
jeitlously  condensed.  Former  works  had  been 
Bw;iiiipe<)  by  definitions  and  minor  details  be- 
lou>ring  to  the  dictionary,  the  gazetteer,  the 
)iiiigr:iphica1  compilation  (as  much  as  one- third 
oi  ilie  average  cn'cyclojiedia  is  given  to  biog- 
raphy). Throughout,  it  is  clear  that  the  ed- 
itors of  the  ■■Americana,"  instead  of  telling 
what  little  things  are,  chose  big  things  and 
told  somt-thing  about  them. 

Nor  did  this  sane  balancing  of  importance 
i^top  with  the  great  departments  of  knowledge 
consiilered  as  wholes.  Each  department  is 
built  up  of  units  the  interrelation  of  which 
has  been  juilged  in  a  modem  spirit  utterly 
new  to  encyclopedia-making.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  general  subject  of  Astronomy. 
The    "Americana"  considers    that  the  title 


'orth  o 


ilf  a 


i^ith 


a  cross-reference  to  astronomy,  and  that  The 
Earth  is  wortli  eleven  columns.  Looking  at 
these  same  titles  in  a'  leading  ■■  old-style  " 
work,  we  find  no  evidence  of  the  difference 
in  im[)ortance  between  the  two  subjects  ; 
Abkhration  has  four  columns,  The  Earth  also 
has  four  columns  !  (This  latter  work,  by  the 
way.  entirely  omits  six  of  the  ■■  Americanas  ' 
im]>ortant  astronomical  titles.) 

Again,  under  the  head  of  The  Civil  "War, 


ducntion  is  offered  by  the  ••  Americana," 

)  is  a  'Jj-column  ■■general ''  article,  with 

more    under    such     related     titles    as 


-the 


battles,  etc. — aggregating  4M9  columns,  with 
10  new  maps.  The  most  comprehensive 
"  American  "  encyclopedia  previous  to  tho 
appearance  of  the  ■■  Ami^ricana "  gives  hut 
8-JJ  columns  regarding  the  Civil  "War.  with 
only  it  maps.  It  is  this  developmimt  of  a 
subject  in  all  its  jiarts  that  makes  the 
■'  Americana  "  absolutely  indispi'nsable  to  the 
library,  to  the  literary  worker,  and  especially 
to  the  cultivated  home. 


(Eseh  department  edlttir  treated  hie  nection  Independ- 
ently. Thus,  his  snbjeeu  were  developed  with  nach 
Bymmetry  that  it  they  should  be  galbered  tUKBther 
from  their  alphabetlc»l  arrangement  In  the  work  they 
would  makea  duly  proportioned  xamtnl  of  the  "rlrrle 
ol  education."  The  sketrh  shows  on);  a  few  uf  the 
Americana'a  many  depsrlmenta.l 

In  Matliemalica.  the  omis.sionf roll!  refiTcnce 

well  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  old- 
fashiunud  and  the  modern  conception  of  the 
science.  Such  are  ;  History  ok  thk  Ele- 
ments OF  Alhebha.  Hiktorv  of  Arithmetic, 

ASSBMBLAOES,  ANALYSIS  SlTCS,  CvRVEB  OF 
ItoiBLE   ClKVATlRE.   HlOHEK   I'laNE   Curves, 

DlFFEitENTlAl.    EqiATlONS.  (lALOIS   THEORY  OP 

Eqvatiunji.  General  Theohy  of  Equations, 
Cartesian  (Jeometry,  Eleuentart  Ueome- 
THY.  Link  Ueometry  anh  Allied  Theories, 
MoDEHN  Analytical  Geometry.  NonEfclid- 
lAS  Gkomf.try,  Pure  Projective  Geometry, 
History    of    the    Elements    o( 
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rHEOBY  OP  GRorps.  Mathematical  Tndi( 
rioN.  CovARtANTa  and  Invakiasth,  Pvmholi 
Logic,   Mathkmaticai.    Societikb    axii   Jciui 

«ALB,     RkA[,     VaHIABLE,    ftlld    lIlSTOHY    OF    TH 

Elemkxtw  of  Tuigonometby. 


We 


!>  iiiadi 


of  tliii 


(iepart- 
laLHst " 
Aiiwrican  work, 
arid  t!io  difference 
:iiinjiintB  to  a  total 
eclijise.  Ill  till?  af- 
fairs of  our  own 
cuiirLtry,  column- 
foni [>iirison  ot  the 

I>a;ri>s  with  the  best 

itTi  overwhelming 
advantage  in  the 
former's  favor,  and 
truly  justifies  its 
claim  to  be  a  great 

""^        Undertime  heads  of 
iiaciui.)     AuKHicA,   Name 
AND   Dekivation  : 
Amebica  (general  article)  ;  America.  Dibcov- 

KHY.   EXI'I.OBATION.    AKr>  ('OI.ONIZATION  ;.  Amkb- 

n'A,  I'neteij  States  (eomiiarative)  ;  Centbal 
.\vs:rica;  SoiTTB  America  ;  North  America ; 
United  States;  Canada— the  "Americana" 
gives  872J  columns.  The  best  any  ot  the 
others  can  show  is  2:13}  columus,  leaving  vi 
balance  for  the  nnliomil  library  of  R39  col- 
umns. Surely  hero  is  an  American  work  of 
which  we  need  not  be  ashamed  I 

An  examination  of  any  portion  shows  that 
the  men  in  charge  had  a  plan,  and  deserve 
tlie  highest  credit  for  the  success  which  they 
have  attained  in  its  development. 

BEAI,   KDUCATION 


work,  for  lliey  nre  breathed  upon  by  the  gloir- 
ing  spirit  of  national  accomplishmeut.  The}- 
are  more  than  infovraation :  they  are  education. 
Above  all,  these  voluraea  are  coniFlelely 
and  impartially  American.  For  the  first  lime 
the  entire  country,  from  fauada  to  S.piuh 
America,  has  thorough,  iirsthand  repi-esenta- 
tion,  and  this  fair 
spirit  of  impartial- 


(Departmen 


"While  these 
pioneers  of  origi- 
nal  encyclopedia- 
building  up  their 
rounded   circle  of 

interests  they  nev- 
er lost  sight  of  its 
texture.     The 


ity  is  carried  i 
religion,  scien 
and  the  other 
partments  wherein 


huir 


inds 


have  differed  since 
the  world  began. 

And  right  at 
this  point  on.- 
comes  face  to  face 
with  that  single 
feature  of  tlu- 
-A  mericana" 
whi  ch.  wei-e  the 
work  less  valuable 
than  it  is,   still  (Depsrti 

would  cause  it  in- 
stantly and  overwhelmingly  to  supplsa^ 
others  of  the  sort.  Tliis  feature  is  tlii'  siga^^ 
of  the  articles.  Each  one  of  the  iinportast 
articles  bears  the  name  of  Its  distinguished 
authol",  in  token  that  it  is  the  weighty,  meas- 
ured record  ot  his  lite-effort  and  knowledge, 
by  which,  in  this  permanent  national  work. 
he  is  willing  to  be  judged  of  posterity.  This 
token,  this  guarantee  of  reputation  and  respon- 
sibility, the  reader  has  a  right  to  demand. 

Here  is  an  illustration  ;  Suppose  the  arti- 
cles on  medicine  be  examined  in  an  '-un- 
signed "  encyclopedia.  How  much  of  each  is 
from  an  authority  recognised  by  the  proies- 
sion.and  how 
much  from  the  of- 
fice "compiler"? 
W  h  o  guarantees 
the  data  of  bacte- 
ria, symptoms,  pre- 
scriptions, etc.  ?  la 
the  production  an 
attempt  to  recog- 
nize allopathic  and 
homeopathic,  con- 
servative and  pro- 
gressive? How 
much  is  such  an  at- 
tempt worth  ? 

N  o  w ,  suppose 
corresponding  ti- 
tles in  medicine  to 
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l'i<"iiHf:s»  QV  Medicine  aiipi-ars  tho 
)!■  William  Osl-"!-.  of  Oxford;  the 
nutlinrity  ;  Ykll.iw  Fevkh  is  treated 
ei^oiL -<;cin'ral  Stfvnlierg,  U.  S.  A.: 
rivK  Medk'cse  by  Herman  M.  Higga. 
ivli  Ilcftltli  lli-partiiieut ;  Pathology 
lani  H.  Welch,  of  th.-  Joiins  Hopkins 
Srhnol,  foivTiiost  patlioiiJiiiat  of  tliis 
A  si'ore  tuore  uf  recofjnizcd  im:cli(;ai 
ies   deal  with 


r.iiiny  mo 
tliiit  tho; 


■  -An) 


partisans,  but 
ftivo  tilt)  history  and  latest  results 
■d^'i".  and  that  llu-  smallor  medical 
ledjrei      " 


land 


and,  even  to  liim,  of  no  use,  since  such  an 
advanced  student  would  certainly  have  access 
to  a  library  o(  books  far  more  complete. 

Now,  try  the  "  Amtiricana"  on  IIistort, 
Some  short  definitions,  simple,  convincing, 
and — ah  I  some  li'.ttnr;/.  From  Herodotus  up, 
the  broad  divisions  are  clearly  developed  one 
by  one,  eachwith 
its  bibliography 
following.  The 
articles  are  a 
forceful  inspira- 
tion, in  their 
specific  closeness 
"ife,    for    the 


of  ilie 
editor 
ity  of  the 


and  on  i 


impor- 


Noi  content 
with  rearing  a  new 


go  c 


.  the 


H 

^^^^B^^^H         ture  and  galvaniz- 
^^^^^^^^1  by 

^^^^^^^^1         the 
^^^^^^1      records  of  tbe 
greatest    body    of 
iiiE«  B.  iHiAPKit  American  special- 

!K  ()!■  EuircATioN.  'sts,   the   "  A  men- 

merit  of  Education.)       cana  "  insisted  in 

oaeh  article  upon 

encyclopedic  '-treatment."     Thistreat- 

iiust  be  complete.      It  must  be  devel- 

,\bovf'  all,  it  must  not  prate  of  elab- 
definitions,    but   must    tell    something 


the    world's 
roes  and   kii 


the  so  rtof  birds 


eye  view  into  ac- 
tuality that  busy 
workers  want, 
the  sort  they 
sliould  long  ago  have  had  offered  to  them. 

The  first  history  article  was  but  a  dry 
skeleton  for  the  examination  of  the  pedant; 
the  "  Americana's  '  article  is  a  vivid  picture 
glowing  with  the  tints  of  nature,  as  lifelike 
as  tbe  work  of  human  hands  can  be. 

Inseparable  from  the  "Americana's"  scheme 
of  treatment  is  its  arrangement.  The  '<  gen- 
eral "  article  in  each  department,  carrying  out 
the  idea  of  being  thoroughly  encyclopedic,  is 
three  to  six  times  as  full  as  in  any  other  work. 
This  enables  it  not  only  to  serve  as  cross- 
reference  to  the  articles  of  specially  related 
titles,  but  as  an  actual  complete  contribution 
by  itself.  .The  columns  in  tbe  "Americana's  " 
"  general "  article  on  Astronomy,  for  instance, 
not  only  direct  the  reader  to  the  separately 
developed  titles,  such  as  Astehoids,  Eclipse, 
the  Moon,  etc..  but  in  tbemaelves  form  a 
complete  contributi<in  to  the  subject. 

Though  the  "Americana  "  is  international, 
it  sees  the  worM  through  American  eyes. 
Though  in  completeness  and  reliability  the 
range  of  its  pages  is  iinequaled.  the  emphasis 
is  always  laid  on  the  qnestions  that  are  modern 
and  practical.  Us  si.ftytwo  signed  articles 
on  the  United  States  form  the  most  complete, 
valued,  up-tn  date  series  on  the  subject  ever 
pu'ilished.  TIjp  same  is  true  of  the  forty-two 
signed  articles  on  Canada,  tlie  progressive  nd- 
tioti  of  nearest  interest  to  us. 

Here,  moreover,  appears  a  new  reference- 
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work  vi(!w-point,  OTie  that  i 
e&icit^nt.  as  timp-saviii).'.  as 
Twentk'th  Ceniury  Ex}jri'i 
shows  this  more  plainlv  tii 
»re  in  the  ■■Americana"  L 
out  of  all  other  encyclopei 
many  arc  sucli 
Exoi\-EKRi.\a  Ki 


ns  coniplote,  as 
.      N..    cviiiiiiico 


Edvcatiox  IX  I'aixtiso. 
Trade  8ci!(Xii.s,  TnAnKs  a 
Mahou  to  the  Sea,  Ej; 
Inhtitl'tionh,  C 


II    til.;  litli's  tliiit 

t  absuhitc-lv  h-fl 

IS.     Some  of  tlio 

necessary   vita!  sul'jefta    as 

Kactoky  EfosoMirs, 


lUi 


natioj 


■  Ha: 


CAN  Poi.l 
BTBICTLO 


Seminakikb,  Thk  L'iii- 
way,  I'hevkntivk  Meou'ixe.  Ameki- 
ncAL  Issi-Ea.  .MniiKKs  HBinos  I'on- 
,    I'owER  HoirtES,   Mei'iiaxicai..    Ls- 

A\f>     CoMMKHtTAI.     TkkMS,     ^'(I^[AI. 


■Mir  u(  the  Review  o: 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AFTER  THE  ARMSTRONG 

INVESTIGATION: 

Condition  of  the  Business  as  a  Whole,  and  Review  of  the 
Recent  History  and  Present  Prospects  ofone  of  its  Leaders 
—The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 


T  N  order  to  get  a  proper  view  of  objects 
of  great  magnitude,  a  certain  perspec- 
tive is  necessary.  This  is  equally  true  of 
questions  relating  to  great  interests.  In  or- 
der to  render  a  just  judgment  one  must 
know  something  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  brought  about  present  conditions. 

The  Armstrong  Investigation  laid  bare 
some  striking  abuses  in  Life  Insurance  man- 
agement,— taking  all  the  companies  together, 
— and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  each  com- 
pany investigated  has  had  to  bear  the  criti- 
cism that  was  due  to  all.  It  was  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  public  should  ex- 
aggerate, for  the  time  being,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  abuses  disclosed,  and  should 
fail  to  discriminate  between  those  which 
grew  out  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  and 
those  which  were  the  result  of  personal  greed. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  vast  amount  of  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  work  done  by  the 
companies,  the  efforts  to  adapt  their  service  to 
public  needs,  and  the  great  benefits  conferred 
by  the  magnitude  of  their  operations,  have 
been,  in  large  measure,  overlooked. 

What,  then,  are  the  objects  and  the  di- 
mensions of  this  great  interest,  that  has  been 
subjected  to  such  thorough  investigation  and 
to  such  merciless  criticism,  and  how  has  it 
endured  the  ordeal  ?  While  all  great  busi- 
ness enterprises  are  carried  on  for  the  profit 
of  those  who  engage  in  them,  nevertheless 
Life  Insurance  stands  apart  from  all  others 
in  respect  to  the  objects  and  ends  which  it 
proposes,  and  in  respect  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  makes  its  appeal  for  patronage. 
Primarily,  Life  Insurance  proposes  coopera- 
tion of  the  strong  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak;  it  offers  no  immediate  rewards,  but 
puts  all  its  benefits  in  the  future ;  and,  finally, 
it  reserves  its  greatest  profits  for  those  who 
are  most  unfortunate. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  Department, 
covering  the  business  of  1905,  shows  that 
there  were  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
life  companies  doing  business  in  the  State, 


over  five  million  policies,  insuring  over  ten 
thousand  million  dollars.  There  are  not  yet 
one  hundred  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  including  its  insular  possessions,  but 
if  there  were  the  life  insurance  in  force  in 
these  companies  w^ould  be  equal  to  over  one 
hundred  dollars  each  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  whether  white,  black,  red,  or 
brown.  These  contracts  are  guaranteed  by 
securities  in  hand,  having  a  cash  value  of 
over  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  It  will,  perhaps,  give  the  reader  a 
better  idea  of  how  much  this  is,  if  he  is  told 
that  it  is  more  than  all  the  money  in  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States — that  it  is,  within 
a  few  millions,  equal  to  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
Wslt;  and  that  it  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  all  the 
national  banks  in  the  country. 

During  the  year  1905,  while  the  business 
methods  of  these  companies  were  under  in- 
vestigation and  suspicion,  they  had  an  income 
of  over  six  hundred  million  dollars,  and  dis- 
bursed nearly  four  hundred  millions.  Every 
item  of  their  business,  except  that  of  new 
insurance  issued,  showed  an  increase  in  1905 
over  corresponding  items  of  the  previous  year, 
and  they  closed  the  year  with  five  hundred 
millions  more  of  insurance  in  force  than  they 
had  at  its  beginning.  During  the  past  ten 
years  their  business  has  increased  over  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Not  a  single  company 
was  found  insolvent  during  the  investigation ; 
not  a  single  company  has  since  failed  to  meet 
its  obligations  with  one  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  main  purpose  of  all  these 
companies — the  protection  of  families  and  es- 
tates— has  been  fulfilled.  They  have  met  the 
terms  of  every  contract  that  has  matured,  and 
have  on  hand  the  funds  provided  by  law  for 
the  protection  of  contracts  now  in  force. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  who  directed  the 
work  of  the  Armstrong  Committee,  says  of 
the  general  result:  "We  have  had  great 
companies  exposed  to  close  and  unsparing 
analysis,  only  to  find  that  their  solidity  was 
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as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar."  Life  Insurance  is 
unquestionably  safer  now  than  before  the  in- 
vestijjjation,  by  so  much  as  the  correction  ')f 
the  abuses  disclosed  makes  it  so,  and  there 
w  as  nothing  in  these  abuses  which  should  im- 
pair the  confidence  of  any  one  in  the  system 
itself. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
review  the  findinp;s  of  the  Armstrong  Com- 
mittee, nor  to  apportion  the  blame  due  in 
each  particular  case  of  wronj^doing,  but 
rather  to  consider,  in  the  light  of  authentic 
documents*  just  where  one  of  the  three  great 
companies  now  stands,  and  what  the  outlook 
is  for  its  future.  In  order  to  get  the  prop)er 
perspective  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  ten 
years, — in  some  respects  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  McCall  administration, — in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  spirit  and  trend  of  the 
wonderful  energ\'  which  has  characterized 
the  operations  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

IMPROVING     THE     COMMODITY     IT     OFFERED 

THE  PUBLIC. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  McCall  ad- 
ministration, that  caused,  the  life  insurance 
world  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  was  the 
issuing  of  a  new  form  of  insurance  contract, 
a  form  far  in  advance  of  anything  then  be- 
fore the  public.  In  other  words,  it  set  out 
to  improve  the  goods  it  had  to  sell.  This 
policy  combined  in  a  more  favorable  form 
than  usual  many  good  features  already  in 
use,  but  what  set  it  off  from  all  other  life 
insurance  policies  was  that  it  contained  no 
restrictions  whatever  on  the  insured.  If  the 
company  took  the  applicant's  money,  it  agreed 
to  insure  him,  without  the  elaborate  hedging 
which  formerly  made  it  so  easy  to  contest 
a  claim.  This  policy  contract  has  since  been 
improved  from  time  to  time  in  a  manner  to 
keep  its  merits  before  the  public;  and  while 
other  companies  have  done  much  in  the  same 
direction,  there  has  been  no  question  as  to 
the  leadership  of  the  New  York  Life. 

In  1896  the  Company  announced  that  it 
had  perfected  plans  for  the  insurance  of  sub- 
standard, or  under-average,  lives.  The  old 
question,  "  When  does  a  kitten  become  a 
cat?"  has  always  had  its  parallel  in  Life  In- 
surance. What  degree  of  impairment,  or 
how  much  of  a  departure  from  perfection,  is 

•  History  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pnn.v.  lftl)r)-ll)05 ;  Report  of  F'lvf'  States*  Insurance 
Commissioners  to  Policyholders  New  York  Life  In- 
surance (^omnnny ;  Report  of  Sneclal  Committee, 
Board  of  Trustees,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany: Report  of  Chartered  and  (Certified  Account- 
ants re  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 


allowable  in  a  life  before  it  should  not  be 
rated  as  a  standard  risk.    And  what  should 
be  done  with  or  for  those  who  cannot  be 
so  rated?    The  New  York  Life  investigated 
the  mortality  of  its  rejected  risks  for  twcnt)' 
years  back,  and  was  thus  able  to  make  ratings 
for  different  degrees  of  impairment.     It  then 
offered  a  contract  that  appealed  to  Hope  and 
not  to  Despair.     Instead  of  a  higher  rate, 
to  be  continuous,  no  matter  if  a  man  lived  to 
be  as  old  as  Moses,  the  different  rates  re- 
quired were  adjusted  in  surplus  distributionSi 
and    by    liens   on    the   policies.      All    were 
charged  regular  rates  for  the  maximum  in- 
surance the  policy  called  for.     Slightly  im- 
paired risks  were  insured  for  the   full  face 
of  the  policy,  and  placed  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves as  to  dividends,  which  were  deferred 
for  a  term  of  years.     More  serious  impair- 
ments w^ere  covered  by  the  further  expedient 
of  making  the  amount  payable  at  death  in 
the  early  years  of  the  insurance,   less  than 
the  face  of  the  policy — the  amount  increas- 
ing each  year  by  the  amount  paid  in,  until 
the  amount  payable  equaled  the  face  of  the 
policy. 

Thus  by  improving  its  ordinary  contract, 
and  by  offering  the  protection  of  insurance 
to  a  class  who  realized  their  need  of  it,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  it,  the  New  Yo^k 
Life  gained  the  good  will  of  the  public,  and 
broadened  the  basis  of  its  business. 

THE     MIDDLEMAN     ELIMINATED,     AND     THE 

COMPANY    BROUGHT    FACE    TO    FACE 

WITH  THE  INSURING  PUBLIC. 

Having  provided  a  commodity  of  the  best 
quality,  and  adapted  it  to  many  classes  of 
people,  the  New  York  Life  gave  a  new 
answer  to  the  question,  "  How  shall  it  \}t 
sold?"  It  abolished  the  General  Agency  sys- 
tem, and  established  the  Branch  Office  sys- 
tem. Under  the  former,  the  Company 
"  farmed  out "  the  territory  in  which  it  did 
business  among  a  few  men,  and  they  did  the 
rest.  The  army  of  solicitors,  who  did  the 
real  work  of  securing  applications  for  insur- 
ance, were  the  "  hired  men  "  of  the  General 
Agents.  They  had  little  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness beyond  their  current  commissions,  and 
no  special  attachment  to  the  Company  which 
assumed  the  risks.'  The  General  Agent  had 
a  heavy  .claim  on  renewal  premiums.  The 
system  bred  extravagance  and  irresponsibility. 

Under  the  Branch  Office  system  the  busi- 
ness is  controlled  by  the  company  from  the 
ground  up.  Branch  Offices  are  established 
in  every  city  of  importance,  all  working. on 
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the  same  system.  An  Agency  Director  is  in 
charge  of  the  field  work  of  each  branch,  and 
a  bonded  Cashier  is  in  charge  of  the  office 
work  and  makes  a  daily  report  of  receipts 
and  disbursements.  All  agents  have  con- 
tracts direct  with  the  Company,  and  may 
work  where  they  choose,  but  must  report  to 
some  Branch  Office.  All  books,  records,  etc., 
belong  to  the  Company,  and  duplicate  rec- 
ords are  kept  at  the  Home  Office.  When 
fire  destroyed  the  Baltimore  and  Rochester 
branches  of  the  New  York  Life,  a  few  years 
ago,  duplicate  records  were  supplied,  and  the 
business  went  on  without  interruption. 
When  San  Francisco  was  destroyed  the 
Company  received  no  word  for  several  days, 
and  before  it  heard  that  its  records  were 
safe,  it  had  duplicates  ready  to  ship.  At  the 
Branch  Office  premiums  are  received,  and 
payments  made  to  policy-holders  in  the  ad- 
joining territory.  It  is  the  Company  brought 
to  the  doors  of  the  insuring  public 

THE    AGENCY    FORCE   ORGANIZED  AND   OFFI- 
CERED LIKE  AN  ARMY. 

The  field  work  of  the  Company  in  North 
America  is  divided  into  eleven  departments, 
with  an  Inspector  of  Agencies  over  each. 
Next  in  rank  are  Supervisors,  who  usually 
have  charge  of  several  Branch  Offices,  and 
do  an  Agency  Director's  work  in  one  of 
them.  The  agents  are  the  men  on  the  firinp 
line.  In  addition  to  giving  each  agent  a 
contract  direct  with  the  Company,  the  work 
of  each  is  kept  track  of  at  the  Home  Office 
and  every  agent  who  does  a  certain  amount 
of  business  per  year  is  enrolled  as  a  "  Nylic." 
This  word,  formed  from  the  initial  letters 
of  the  Company's  name,  therefore  designates 
attainments  and  standing  in  the  agency  force 
There  are  four  classes  of  "  Nylics,"  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  years  in  which  men 
have  reached  the  standard  prescribed.  In  fix- 
ing the  compensation  of  agents,  a  man's 
"  Nylic  "  standing  has  been  taken  account  of, 
in  connection^  with  the  percentage  of  his  busi- 
ness which  remained  on  the  Company's  books. 
"Nylic"  requirements  were,  from  1895  to 
1899,  $25,000  of  paid  business  per  year; 
since  1 899,  $50,000  of  paid  business  per  year. 
The  number  of  "  Nylics  "  in  1905  was  over 
eleven  hundred. 

In  order  to  give  opportunity  for  distinc- 
tion and  rank  to  men- who  are  able  to  do  a 
larger  business  than  is  required  for  "  Nylic  " 
membership.  Clubs,  were  organized,  begin- 
ning in  1897,  in  which  membership  is  condi- 
tioned upon  writing  $100,000  or  more  of 


new  business  per  year.  These  Clubs  speedily 
became  popular,  until  there  are  now  eleven 
$100,000  Clubs — one  in  each  department, — 
and  one  National  $200,000  Club.  The  total 
Club  membership  in  1905  was  582,  and  the 
total  new  paid  business  of  the  members  dur- 
ing the  club  year,  was  over  $100,000,000. 
"  Nylic  "  and  Club  rank  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  of  the  field  of- 
ficials already  designated,  so  that  every  man 
has  an  opportunity  to  achieve  distinction  ac- 
cording to  his  actual  work,  entirely  apart 
from  any  selection  for  office  that  may  be 
made  by  the  Company. 

The  spirit  and  trend  of  the  New  York 
Life's  management  during  these  years  is 
clearly  seen  in  contracts  studiously  adapted 
to  the  insurer's  needs,  and  in  a  field  organiza- 
tion that  puts  the  agents  in  close  touch  with 
the  Company,  and  the  Company  in  close 
touch  with  the  policy-holders.  An  idea — the 
idea  of  life  insurance  as  a  business — has  been 
transformed  into  an  ideal — the  purpose  of 
serving  men  by  means  of  the  life  insurance 
system. 

A  GREAT  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS  DONE. 

Reference  to  the  volume  of  business  done 
by  the  Company  has  been  deferred  until  this 
point,  in  order  to  account  in  a  rational  way 
for  the  stupendous  totals  which  represent 
it.  The  first  measure  of  a  life  company's 
usefulness,  and  of  the  service  it  is  rendering 
to  the  public,  is  found  in  the  amount  of  in- 
surance protection  it  furnishes.  In  order  that 
the  eye  may  assist  the  mental  faculties  in  ap- 
preciating the  stately  march  of  millions  of 
insurance  in  force  in  the  New  York  Life, 
the  accompanying  diagram  has  been  pre- 
pared :  The  large  sector  of  the  circle  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  insurance  protection  fur- 
nished by  the  Company  on  December  31, 
1895,— $799,027,329.  This  aggregate  rep- 
resented the  work  of  over  fifty  years.  The 
smaller  sectors  represent  'the  yearly  increases 
of  this  protection,  until,  on  December  31, 
1905,  the  full  circle  shows  over  two  thou- 
sand and  sixty-one  millions.  In  other  words, 
the  New  York  Life,  having  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  usefulness  as  the  result  of  fifty 
years  of  life,  and  of  the  labors  of  many  men, 
has  had  that  usefulness  increased  oiie  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Its  In- 
surance in  force  is  more  than  that  of  any 
other  life  insurance  company  in  the  world 
not  doing  an  industrial  business. 

In  order  to  show  that  other  important 
items  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  in- 
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surance  in  force,  other  diagrams,  illustrating     Certified  Public  Accountants  on   this  point, 
the  growth  of  income,  assets,  and  payment?     as  given  in  their  Report  on  the  New  York 
to  policy-holders  have  been  introduced.     Each 
diagram  is  draun  c 


I  separate  s 


mSURANCE   IN    FORCE,    l895->90S' 

der  to  bring  the  drawinp  within  uniform 
limits.  If  the  figures  of  the  New  York  Life 
are  compared  with  those  representing  all  the 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  New  York  Life  has  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  assets  and  income,  over 
one-fifth  of  the  total  insurance  in  force,  and 
is  doing  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  new  busi- 
ness. 

THE  EXPENSE  RATE. 

Shall  we,  then,  become  worshippers  of 
volume, — of  mere  bigness?  Not  at  all;  but, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  Company  that 
does  the  most  business  does  the  most  good. 
Just  now  the  greater  service  that  a  large  life 
insurance  company  renders  the  community  is 
overlooked,  and  people  are  singing  the  praises 
of  the  small  company  that  "  does  a  nice  little 
business,"  and  pays  its  president  $10,000  a 
year  or  less.  Such  a  company  serves  a  few 
thousand  persons, — the  New  York  Life 
serves  a  million.  But  what  of  the  "  hi^ 
expense  rate "  we  hear  so  much  about? 
What  is  a  normal  expense  rate  for  a  life  in- 
surance company?  Can  anybody  tell?  Isn't 
it  about  the  average  rate  that  obtains  among 
all-  companies? 

In  such  matters  one  cannot  do  better  than 
to  take  the  opinion  of  unprejudiced  experts. 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chartered  and 


Life.  After  referring  to  the  rate  of  expense 
on  new  and  old  business  during  the  past  three 
years,  they  say: 

In  order  to  compare  these  results  with  flioie 
of  other  companies  wc  have  made  similar  Invcs- 
tigaiions  of  ihe  puhlished  figures  of  other  domes- 
tic and  foreign  companies,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  ihe  efficiencj'*  of  the  Company,  as  measured 
by  these  comparisons,  is  at  least  a^i  great  as  that 
of  the  hcst  domestic  companies.  With  compania 
in  Great  Britain,  which  are  all  comparatively 
very  small,  the  Company's  results  also  compare 
not  unfavorably ;  for  while  the  best  local  com- 
panies there  show  a  lower  cost,  others,  particu- 
larly those  doing  a  foreign  business,  arc  found  10 
be  operating  more  expensively,  and  on  the  aver- 
age there  is  probably  Utile  difference.  Such  re- 
sults, having  regard  to  the  large  business  whidi 
the  Company  is  conducting,  and  to  the  world- 
wide area  over  which  its  operations  extend,  must 
be  considered  eminently  satisfactory.  (Pages 
16-17-) 

This  one  paragraph  is  worth  more  to  the 
man  who  really  wishes  to  know  H-hether  ex- 
penses have  been  excessive  or  not.  than  all  the 
volumes  of  talk  of  the  uninformed  and  the  ir- 
responsible. 

But  how  do  present  expenses  compare  with 
those  of  earlier  years  under  the  General 
Agency  system?  The  Report  of  the  Five 
States'  Commissioners  says  on  this  point: 


,  .  ,  represent  the 

li'si  nve  years  during  which  the  Company's  gen- 
eral asency  system  was  exclusively  in  use.  The 
expense  ratios  for  this  period  are  compared  with 
the  expense  ratios  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
five  years  last  past  (1901  to  190S)  as  shown  in 
the  preceding  table,  these  being  the  years  during 
which  Ihe  Company's  branch  office  system  has 
predominated. 

The  entire  business  of  the  company  through- 
out the  world  is  practically  now  on  this  brandi 
office  system. 

Tbe    average    The     iTcragc 

daring   tb«        durliiB   tbe 
Ave     re»ri        art     jtmn 


—1901     „ 
1905  — n»- 


Agencj  Sri- 


3.29? 


AgalDBt  renrn'al  prem 
The  saving  shown  amounts  to  S-40  per  cent 
upon  the  tirst  year's  premiums,  and  4.09  per  cent 
upon  renewal  premiums,     (Page  $7-) 

FAULTS  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

This  Tcvicw  of  the  spirit  and  trend  of  the 
Nc\s-  \"ork  Life,  and  of  the  results  accom- 
plished.  is  especially  necessary  in  considering 
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the  faults  of  management  that  have  been 
charged,  and  in  considering  the  Company's 
future.  Are  these  faults  mere  barnacles  on 
the  good  old  ship,  showing  what  manner  of 
seas  she  has  sailed  through,  or  do  they  affect 
her  real  strength  as  a  sea-going  craft?  Obvi- 
ously the  former.  The  faults  grew  out  of 
efforts  to  conserve  and  increase  the  Com- 
pany's business,  and  not  out  of  personal 
greed;  no  officer  or  trustee  profited  by  them; 
and,  as  a  net  result,  the  Company, — in  other 
words,  the  policy-holders, — did  not  sufEcr  by 
reason  of  them.* 

The  above  characterizations  fit  the  cam- 
paign contributions,  the  Hamilton  payments, 
the  syndicate  operations,  and  the  handling  of 
sub-ledger  assets.  Errors  of  judgment,  no 
doubt,^ — -when  viewed  in  cold  blood,  and  con- 
sidering the  proportions  to  which  they  grew ; 
to  be  condemned  and  abandoned,  in  the  in- 
terest of  greater  conservatism  and  of  more 
open  methods, — as  they  have  been.  It  is  easy 
to  criticise  a  military  commander,  when  the 
critic  sits  in  a  cosy  library,  with  all  the  re- 
ports before  him, — after  the  battle, — and  to 
say  that  the  commander  should  have  done  so 
and  so;  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  know 
the  best  thing  to  be  done,  and  to  secure  the 
doing  of  it,  when  the  battle  is  raging  and  the 
field  is  covered  with  smoke.  But  bear  in 
mind  the  main  point:  no  one  was  deceived 
to  his  hurt,  no  personal  profit  was  made,  no 
company  loss  was  suffered  upon  the  opera- 
tions as  a  whole. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  future.  In 
what  condition  is  the  New  York  Life  to 
serve  its  present  patrons,  and  others  who  need 

life  insurance? 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

As  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Com- 
pany, all  are  agreed, — it  is  better  than  its 
published  reports  claimed.  The  Chartered 
and  Certified  Public  Accountants  say : 

We  have  verified  all  the  Assets  of  the  Com- 
pany, and,  after  providing  sufficient  Reserves  for 
possible  losses,  find  thai  on  December  31,  igos. 
the  total  Assets  amounted  to  $438,^88,015.39,  and 
are  fully  worth  Ihat  sum.  (Amount  claimed  by 
Company  $435,820,350  0 J. ) 

We  have  tested  the  clerical  accuracy  of  the 
Ir.surance  Reserve  as  certified  hy  the  Actuary  of 
the  Company,  which  amounts  to  $.i?9.isi.o63.70, 
and  exceeds  that  required  by  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  sum 
of  S7.20I. 720.00;  and.  having  made  a  provision 
c-  $5,589,775.00  for  'all  other  Liabilities,  we  find 

*  Tlic  net  pronta  nf  arDdleate  opentloni  and  joint 
BCCouDta  w»re  icTCral  idIJKdd  dollars  Id  eir«BS  ot  ttie 
caiDp«l)iti  coDtrlhuttana  and  tbe  Hamlltaa  parmenta. 


that  there  was  on  December  31-  'poS.  a  balance 
cf  $54,047,176,29  available  for  Dividends  on  Par- 
ticipating Policies  (includinK  Deferred  Dividend 
Policies  at  the  end  of  their  several  accumula- 
tion periods)  and  for  Contingencies.    This  bal- 

435 


^^ 


,^^ 291 

262 
236 
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ance  e:tceed3  that  claimed  by  the  Company  in  its 
Annual  Report  for  1^5. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Company  is 
welt  organized,  its  management  is  sound,  its 
business  methods  and  system  of  collecting  pre- 
miums are  effective  and  economical,  and  its 
books  and  records  are  well  and  accurately  kept. 
(Page  25.) 

SUB-STANDARD   BUSINESS. 

With  respect  to  the  sub-standard  business 
of  the  Company,  the  Accountants  say : 

We  have  spent  some  little  time  in  examining 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Company  for  insur- 
ing what  are  known  as  Sub-Standard  Risks. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  this  class  of 
business  is  done  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  way 
and  that  there  are  not  suffident  statistics  avail- 
able lo  make  it  a  particularly  safe  hazard  for  a 
life  insurance  company.  It  was  not  our  prov- 
ii:ce  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  the  rates  act- 
i:dly  charged  by  the  Companv  or  the  reserve 
carried  for  this  class  of  business,  but  we  have 
seen  sufficient  of  the  methods  adopted  to  enable 
us  to  say  that  they  are  based  upon  complete 
statistics  and  that  ^reat  care  is  taken  in  classi- 
fying the  different  risks  and  rating  them  accod- 
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tng  to  actual  experience  and  not  at  nil  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner.  Experience  in  the  different 
classes  of  these  risks  is  being  accumulated  con- 
stantly and  tabulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  immediately  available  for  referetice,  and  in 
our  opinion,  great  credit  is  due  lo  the  Company 
for  being  among  the  first  to  write  this  busmess 
&n  a  large  scale  on  sound  and  safe  principles. 
(Page  20-) 

MUCH   OLD   BUSINESS    FREE   FROM   RENEWAL 
CH.^RGES. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  under  the 
Branch  Office  system,  there  are  no  General 
Agents,  with  claims  for  renewal  commissions 
upon  future  premiums  to  be  paid  on  business 
now  in  force.  The  significance  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Accountants'  report: 

One  feature  of  ihe  Company'.=;  methods  which 
deserves  special  mention  here  has  relation  to  the 
commissions  allowed  on  premium  collections. 
The  agents'  contract  now,  and  for  many  previous 
years,  in  force  lor  domestic  business  provides  for 
a  commission  on  the  first  premium  varying  from 
40  10  60  per  cent.,  graded  for  different  classes  of 
policies,  and  one  conditional  renewal  commiS' 
sion  varying  from  5  to  20  per  cent.,  depending 
ttpon  the  amount  of  new  business  written  and 
paid  for.  These  contracts  are  now  universal, 
except  tor  old  contracts  under  the  general 
agency  system,  abanaoned  many  years  ago,  which 
have  not  yet  expired,  with  the  result  that  out  of 
total  renewal  premiums  in  1905.  amounting  to 
about  $70,000,000,  $50,000,000  were  free  from 
any  charge  for  commissions  lo  agents.  This  i.s 
an  element  of  strength  and  ability  to  pay  divi- 
dends which  does  not  show  in  any  financial  slate- 
tuent.     (Pages  14-15) 

Here,  then,  are  $50,000,000  of  premiums 
free  from  renewal  charges,  upon  which  col- 
lection charges  will  be  ver>'  small.  As  the 
average  loading  on  the  Company's  premiums 
is  said  to  be  over  nventi'  per  cent,  {page  18), 
the  greater  part  of  the  $10,000,000  in  load- 
ing on  this  business  will  go  to  surplus  ac- 
count. 


Of  the  invested  funds  of  the  Company,  the 
Trustees'  investigating  Committee  says: 

Until  within  recent  years  there  have  t)een  five 
classes  of  investments  for  insurance  funds  apart 
from  policy  loans,  viz.:  Office  buildings  in  va- 
rious cities,  loans  on  real  estate,  temporary  loani 
on  Stocks  and  bonds,  investments  in  stocks,  and 
inveslmenls  in  government.  Slate,  county,  muni- 
cipal, railway,  and  other  bonds.  As  far  back  as 
1892  ihc  policy  of  erecting  office  buildings  was 
discontinued,  and  the  real-estate  holdincs  of  Ihe 
Company,  out  of  ils  total  assets  of  over  $.)Qo 000,- 
000,  amount  to  less  than  $14,000,000,  of  which 
amount  $12,000,000  is  represented  in  the  Home 
Office  Building  and  Annex  in  this  city,  and  do- 
mestic and  office  buildings. 


ly-laws  were  amended  to  prohita 
and  loans  upon,  corporate  slocfe 
and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  disposition  otHtt 
stocks  owned  by  the  Company,  a  resiriciion  ioi 
provision  applied  by  the  recent  legislalion  10  iH 
life  insurance  companies.  By  the  end  of  the  jot 
i(/n  these  stocks  had  been  sold  or  arrange 
had  been  made  for  their  disposition.  The 
it  has  acquired  since  came  lo 
with  participation  in  syndicates  primarily  formrf 
for  the  disposition  of  bond  issues.  lis  iniesl- 
mcnts  since  iSgg  have  been  principally  confined 
to  bonds  of  the  various  kinds  mentioned,  of 
which  there  was  on  hand  on  December  31.  190J 
^  total  of  $323,844,150.29. 

The  committee  has  furthermore  pursued  the 
policy  of  purchasing  bonds  with  lone  periods  a 
run  to  guard  against  a  permanent  fall  in  the  ratt 
of  interest  payable  on  the  best  investment  seewh- 
t;es.  and  it  has  preferred  bonds  dealt  in  on  tta 
stock  exchanges  of  the  principal  financial  cw- 
ters,  so  that  they  would  always  be  readily  tair- 
ketable  and  their  value  at  any  time  easily  asat- 
lainable.  In  the  year  iSgs  the  Company  ownd 
$102,802,293.27  of  bonds  averaging  thirty-ft« 
years  to  run.  By  the  end  of  1905.  through  cart- 
Klly  selected  purchases  and  sales,  the  amount  of 
bends  had  increased  from  $1 02^12,293. 27  w 
$j23&t4.iSO-29-  and  the  average  period  duriaf 
which  ihey  have  to  run,  from  thirty-five  to  n«rh 
fitly  years.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  list  M 
bonds  as  the  Company  now  owns  could  be  dupli- 
cated    (Page  7.) 

rARNINGS  ON  INVESTMENTS. 

Of  the  earnings  upon  invested  funds,  thft' 
Chartered  and  Certified  Accountants  say: 

We  have  thoroughly  checked  the  earnings  M 
investments  for  the  year  igos  and  have  saiisfied 
ourselves  that  they  have  all  been  properly  ac- 
counted for.  We  have  already  referred  lo  the 
rates  of  interest  realized  on  Ihe  differenl  elasHS 
of  bonds  and  need  only  a^d  here  the  average  In- 
Icrest  yield  upon  the  mean  total  funds  of  the 
Company  for  the  years  1904  and  1905: 
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1904 
1005 


Mean  funds. 
$365,472,996 
.  405,834.308 


Interest 
earuiugs. 
$15,010,009 
16.835  254 


Percentage. 
4.11 
4.15 


The  above  ficjures  are  prepared  from  the  Com- 
'  pany's  published  statements  without  any  adjust- 
ment, the  result  of  our  examination  tor  the  year 
IQ05  having  shown  that  these  figures  may  be  con- 
"•  sidered  for  all  practical  purposes  substantially 
correct ;  nor  have  we  included  therein  any  in- 
come derived  from  profits  on  sales  or  net  gain  in 
market  values  of  investments.  Inasmuch  as  the 
rate  adopted  in  the  valuation  of  the  Company's 
L'abilitics  is  3  and  3J^,  and  only  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  business  4  per  cent.,  it  will  be  seen 
th^t  there  is  an  ample  margin  of  interest  earn- 
ings on  the  Insurance  Reserve,  in  addition  to  the 
whole  rate  of  over  4  per  cent,  on  the  Company's 
Surplus  Reserves,  amounting  to  over  $54000,000. 
This,  in  effect,  means  that,  assuming  that  the 
accumulation  of  net  premiums  at  3  and  35^  per 
cent,  respectively  provides  an  ample  Insurance 
Reserve,  the  Surolus  Reserves  from  which  the 
distribut  on  of  dividends  to  policyholders  are 
made  are  accumulating  at  a  rate  of  aopi;oxi- 
mately  jVi  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  condition 
cannot  but  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  fu- 
ture distribution  to  policyholders.     (Page  15.) 

FOREIGN  BUSINESS. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  Company's 
forcij^n  business  upon  very  narrow  grounds. 
It  has  been  assumed,  in  effect,  that  the  United 
States  IS  the  center  of  the  civilized  world, 

d    that    foreigners    are    barbarians,    with 

om  it  is  unsafe  to  do  business.  It  is  for- 
gotten by  such  critics  that  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  great  civilized 
nations ;  that  the  principles  of  Life  Insurance 
were  first  worked  out  and  applied  in  other 
lands;  that  it  was  first  established  in  this 
country  upon  data  collected  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  that  all  conditions  that  tend  to  the 
stabih'ty  of  the  system  are  more  uniform  in 
many  foreign  lands  than  they  are  here. 

The  New  York  Life  was  one  of  the  first 
American  Life  Companies  to  do  business  in 
foreign  countries,  having  established  offices  in 
England  and  France  as  long  ago  as  1870, 
and  it  now  has  Branch  Offices  in  all  civilized 
lands.  The  higher  interest  rates  earned  upon 
American  securities  have  enabled  American 
companies  to  make  larger  returns  to  policy- 
holders than  foreign  companies,  and  this  has 
given  them  an  advantage  in  competition. 
For  this  reason  foreign  companies  have  never 
made  headway  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  advantages  to  an  American 
company  of  doing  business  in  Europe  is  that 
the  scientific  aspects  of  life  insurance  have 
been  much  more  thoroughly  studied  there 
than  here,  and  government  supervision  is 
much  more  thorough.  The  Insurance  Bu- 
reaus of  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland 


are  the  most  capable  of  any  in  the  world,  and 
a  company  that  can  pass  muster  there  must 
be  in  a  sound  condition,  and  its  business  upon 
a  safe  basis.  The  New  York  Life  was  exam- 
ined by  a  Prussian  Royal  Commission  in 
1899,  and  as  a  result  it  made  some  changes 
in  its  methods,  in  conformity  with  German 
requirements.  Among  these  was  the  sale  of  all 
its  stock  holdings,  a  course  now  made  neces- 
sary to  other  New  York  companies  under  the 
Armstrong  laws.  According  to  the  last  re- 
port of  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, the  stock  holdings,  which  must  be  dis- 
posed of  during  the  next  five  years,  exceed 
one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  in 
market  value. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  New  York  Life's 
foreign  business,  and  its  desirability,  the 
Trustees'  Investigating  Committee  says: 

In  this  connection  your  committee  considered 
the  foreign  business  of  the  Company  to  deter- 
m'ne  whether  it  should  be  continued.  Its  con- 
clusion is  strongly  in  favor  of  maintaining  this 
business  as  a  general  policy.  There  will,  no 
doubt,  be  withdrawals  from  particular  regions 
ill  the  future  as  in  the  past,  due  to  unsettled  con- 
ditions, arbitrary  exact'ons,  excessive  expenses, 
or  unsatisfactory  mortality.  •  But  that  the  for- 
eign business  as  a  whole  is  a  benefit  and  source 
of  strength  the  facts  very  clearly  establish.  Di- 
viding that  business  into  two  departments. — one 
consisting  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
which  report  to  the  main  office  in  Paris,  and  the 
other  consisting  of  Canada,  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Orient,  which  report  to  the  Home 
Office, — there  was  in  force  at  the  end  of  1905  in 
the  former  $381.368469  of  insurance,  producing 
during  the  year  a  total  of  $17,271,500  in  pre- 
miums; and  in  the  latter  $155,446939  of  in- 
surance, producing  during  the  year  $6,660,230 
in  prem-ums.  The  business  of  both  was  done  at 
an  expense  sufficiently  below  the  Company's  gen- 
eral rate  to  leave  a  balance  for  contribution  to 
the  Home  Office  expenses  in  an  amount  as  much 
as  their  fair  proportion.  The  mortality  results 
as  a  whole  are  as  favorable  as  those  in  this  coun- 
try. The  considerations,  therefore,  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  business  are  that  its  expense  is  about 
the  average;  that  its  mortality  results  are  the 
same,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  risks  under  favorable 
conditions  is  the  most  desirable.  The  Commit- 
tee, therefore,  recommends  that  the  foreign  busi- 
ness of  the  Company  be  maintained,  with  the 
srggestion  that,  because  of  the  statutory  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  business  the  Company  may 
do.  it  be  thoroughly  and  critically  analyzed  with 
:i  view  to  retiring  from  resfions  where  the  results 
are  least  favorable  and  promising.  (Pages 
12-13.) 

AS  TO  REFORMED  METHODS. 

On  this  subject  the  Trustees*  Committee 
reports  as  follows : 

It  (the  Committee)  has  carefully  considered 
the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Itiv«&lv- 
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gating  Committee  affecting  the  Company,  the  re- 
port of  Ihat  Committee,  and  the  report  of  tlic 
Commissioners  of  the  Five  States,  dated  Febru- 
ary at.  1906.  addressed  to  the  policy-holders  of 
the  Company.  It  has  inquired  into  tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Company  by 
the  Finance  Committee  for  a  period  of  some 
years  past,  and  into  the  conduct  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Company's  business.  It  has  had  be- 
fore it  the  heads  of  every  department  to  obtain 


$278,626,280  1 


from  them  direct  information  as  to  the  details  of 
their  respective  departments.  It  has  scrutinized 
Ihe  expenditures  of  the  Company  of  every  kind. 
It  has  held  sixty  meetings  and  availed  itself  of 
every  source  of  information.  It,  therefore,  feels 
that  it  has  left  nothing  imdone  to  enable  it  to 
dttermine  how  the  business  of  the  Company  in 
alt  its  departments  has  been  conducted,  and  lo 
■peak  authoritatively  on  that  subject.  (Pages  I 
and  2.) 

Your  Committee  is  not  aware  of  any  defects 
in  the  methods  and  system  of  the  Company 
which  have"  been  revealed  by  the  searching  in- 
vestigations of  the  past  year,  or  practices  that 
have  been  disapproved,  that  have  not  been,  or 
are  not  being,  corrected  or  discontinued :  and  the 
stiggestions  of  the  accountants  contained  in  their 
final  report  are  herewith  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration and  action  of  the  Board.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  accountants  be  employed 
from  time  (o  lime  to  examine  the  affairs  and 
methods  of  the  Company,  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  an  independent  audit,  and  Ihat  its  system 
of  accounting  shall  conform  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  approved  standards.     (Page  14.) 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  ground  we 
have  traversed,  and  hear  the  conclusion   of 

PcTiLmRKii!!'  NnTC,— Tbe  rnregulng  artld?,  eltbougb  nppearios  as  H  nrJIv-up  jialil  lor  lir  tbe  Nfli 
lark  Lllr  Inaunace  Onrnpany,  tins  beev,  prepared  bn  oaf.  wha  tinilrrfTaads  Ibe  subject  tberongblj-,  ud 
■hould  be  ot  iDlerest  to  «Tery  reader  of  tbe  Reiiew  up  KETisn's. 


the  whole  matter.  We  have  seen  that  tt 
New  York  Life  won  its  preeminence  by  «»■ 
ing  libera!  policy  contracts,  adapting  ^m 
to  men's  needs,  and  by  placing  them  befnrt 
the  insuring  public  in  the  most  direct 
We  have  seen  how  it  has  organized  and  built 
up  a  great  agency  force,  in  close  touch  nirti 
the  Home  Office  and  with  policy-holders.  Wt 
have  seen  the  Company  doing  a  vco"  lirp 
business,  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  of  prnioB 
years,  and  comparing  favorably  in  this  rcspM 
with  other  domestic,  and  with  foreign,  cod- 
panies.  We  have  seen  that  its  business  is  » 
a  sound  basis,  and  the  future  securit>-  uA 
profit  of  its  policj'-holders  are  as  sure  as  any- 
thing in  the  financial  world.  We  have  i«« 
it  investigated  by  four  independent  bodies  u( 
men,  whose  testimony  is  in  practical  agiK- 
mcnt  on  these  points.  And,  Anally,  we  hiK 
seen  that  all  mistakes  of  method  have  bw 
corrected,  and  measures  talcen  to  avoid  likr 
mistakes  in  the  future. 

The  people  who  will,  in  the  end.  harf 
most  cause  for  complaint,  because  of  ifit 
Armstrong  legislation,  will  be  those  who  mil 
find  themselves  barred  from  a  company  lilit 
the  New  ^'ork  Life,  which,  under  the  al- 
tered conditions,  will  be  able  to  do  btisinee 
at  a  lower  e.itpense  rate  than  the  small  com- 
panies. Sub-standard  lives  will  have  a  spe- 
cial grievance  against  legislation  which  for- 
bids deferred  dividends,  because  sub-standarij 
business  can  only  be  done,  with  safety  and 
effectiveness,  on  the  deferred  dividend  plan. 
These  people,  who  need  life  insurance  more 
than  any  other  class,  and  who  realize  their 
need  of  it  more  deeply  than  any  other  class, 
will  have  a  claim  upon  the  law  making 
power  for  such  a  modification  of  the  insur- 
ance statutes  as  will  make  their  insurance 
possible.  The  ordinary  objection  to  deferred 
dividends, — that  surplus  is  piled  up  during 
a  long  term  of  years, — does  not  obtain  here; 
because  this  surplus,  or  what  would  be  sur- 
plus if  the  mortality'  were  normal,  is  likdy 
to  be  used,  in  part,  from  year  to  year,  in 
paying  for  the  increased  mortality  of  die 
sub-standard  groups.  \Vhilc  the  New  Yodt 
Life  will  be  abundantly  able  to  secure  id 
quota  of  business  on  standard  lives,  the  hu> 
manitarian  instincts  of  society  will  specdit]' 
array  themselves  against  a  restriction  th«t 
shuts  out  a  large  class  of  deserving  people 
from  the  great  benefits  of  Life  Insurance, 


AN   AID  TO   MODERN   BUSINESS. 

BY    ISAAC    F.    MARCOSSON. 

'T^  HERE  was  a  time  when  personality  warehouses  had  stood.  Commerce  followed 
-*-  ruled  business  and  gave  it  an  imperish-  the  flag,  and  the  nation  was  rushed  into  the 
able  tradition,  when  vast  commercial  enter-  thrilling  race  for  world-trade.  Fierce  com- 
prises sprang  from  one  man's  efforts  and  petition  succeeded  the  dignified  calm  of  the 
generations  plucked  the  rich  fruits  of  his  en-  old  business  days,  and  the  game  was  to  the 
deavors.     It  was  the  era  of  the  business  men  swift  and  to  the  quick. 

of  the  old  school,  the  forerunners  of  the  -  But  what  of  the  character  of  business? 
builders  of  our  empire  of  industry.  Perhaps  Business  underwent  a  complete  evolution, 
it  was  some  shipping  prince  whose  fleet  of  and  the  last  vestige,  save  l^onor,  of  the  old 
clipper  ships  touched  at  far-away  wharves  to  order  of  things  wjjs  swept'  Away,  with  few 
exchange  Yankee  products  for  the  treasure  of  exceptions.  In  the  mighty  evolution  which 
the  storied  East;  perhaps  it  was  d  merchiant  had  fairly  hurled  the  United  States  far  into 
king  who  turned  cheese  into  dollars  and  the  van  of  the  struggle  for  world-commercial 
ruled  a  dusty  counting-room  with  an  iron  power  the  very  methods  of  business  changed. 
hand ;  or  perhaps  it  was  some  mill  lord  from  Vast  volumes  of  trade,  coupled  with  the 
whose  myriad  looms  was  spun  the  glittering  many-sided  phases  of  moderrt'  industry,  made 
fabric  of  a  great  fortune.  But  whether  the  new  and  exacting  demands  upon  man's  in- 
old  master  of  trade  moved  with  stately  mien  genuity  and  resource.  The  time  had  gone 
and  ponderous  gait  through  ship,  mill,  or  when  one  man  could  steer  a  great  business 
store,  his  business  was  conducted  after  the  through  the  swift  eddies  of  competition  and 
very  simple  and  unwritten  law  and  in  the  progress  to  devious  paths  that  touched  at 
good  old  way.  many  lands.  Industries  with  a  hundred 
"Why  bother  about  frilk  and  secreta-  branches ;  railroads  that  employed  armies  and 
ries?  "  said  these  old  merchants  as  they  made  made  and  unmade  States;  enterprises  that  gir- 
thcir  way  serenely  amid  the  changing  tides  of  died  the  globe, — these  were  the  Titanic  ac- 
men  and  affairs.  Personality  and  integrity  tivities  that  man  was  called  upon  to  harness, 
were  the  very  Gibraltar  upon  which  the  .  What  happened?  Business  became  organ- 
unyielding  structures  of  their  fortunes  were  ized  as  never  before.  It  became  as  consuni- 
reared.  There  was  dignity  and  glamour  mate  a  plan  of  action  as  ever  Napoleon 
about  their  calling.  It  was  a  very  great  wielded  to  crush  the  Allies  of  Europe.  In 
honor  to  be  a  great  merchant.  These  men  short,  business  became  a  science  that  had  for 
merged  their  names  into  the  history  of  their  its  aim  the  elimination  of  failure  and  the 
times,  and  they  turned  "  keen,  untroubled  "  complete  enhancement  of  financial  success, 
faces  upon  the  tiangers  that  hurled  lesser  men  The  old-time  business  man  carried  much 
to  their  ruin.  When  they  died,  their  sons  of  the  plan  and  detail  of  his  undertakings  in 
succeeded  them.  Sons  came  and  sons  went,  his  head.  His  business  developed  itself,  and 
and  the  old  businesses  seemed  destined  to  go  he  merely  guided  it.  It  w^as  a  tradition  that 
on  forever.  certain  volumes  of  business,  like  history,  re- 
But  as  these  old  merchants  faded  from  the  peated.  But  with  the  new  science  of  business 
market-place  swift  changes  were  shaking  the  came  the  business  engineer.  He  w-as  the  con- 
foundations  of  the  regime  that  long  years  of  crete  symbol  of  an  era  of  organization  and 
fidelity  had  builded.  A  wonderful  commer-  system ;  a  business  doctor  who  prescribed  for 
cial  expansion  swept  the  country,  uprooting  a  business  that  was  ill  and  failing,  who  ap- 
all  business  traditions.  It  followed  a  marvel-  plied  strenuous  remedies.  He  laid  out  busi- 
ous  development,  the  annexing  of  every  State  ness  campaigns  as  a  civil  engineer  laid  out  the 
and  country  to  the  growing  empire  of  busi-  route  of  a  railroad  for  a  syndicate.  The 
ness.  Invention  had  come  to  the  aid  of  busi-  parallel  was  easy.  On  the  one  hand  was  an 
ness  and  sped  it  on  with  tingling  leaps.  A  un tilled  business  field  ready  to  be  broken  for  a 
fleet  of  steel  steamers  succeeded  every  old-  golden  harvest;  on  the  other  was  a  virgin 
time  clipper  ship,  pulsing  factories  rose  where  country  to  be  linked  with  bonds  of  steel, 
the  ancient  looms  had  whirred,  and  towering  What  did  the  business  engineer  do?  First 
skyscrapers  reared  their  roofs  where  musty  of  all,  he  revolutionized  business  methods. 
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He  showed  men  how  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness better  than  they  had  done  before.  He 
showed  them  where  waste  was  eating  up 
their  profits;  where  energy  was  going  to 
naught;  where  concentration  might  increase 
output;  and  how  worrj-,  that  eternal  menace 
of  prosperity  and  health,  could  be  vanquished. 
•  Best  of  all,  he  did  away  with  the  old-time 
theory  that  a  man  had  to  wait  six  months  to 


find  out  how  his  afEairs  stood.  "  Know  how 
you  stand  every  day  at  the  close  of  business," 
said  the  business  engineer.  And  he  proved 
it.  He  introduced  systems  for  the  use  of 
loose-leaf  ledgers  and  card  catalogues,  by 
which  a  man  at  5  o'clock  every  day  knew 
just  what  his  profits  and  bis  losses  were. 
What  is  the  result?  No  more  illusions  about 
being  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  business  street 
when  you  are  in  reality  verging  on  the  edge 
of  bankniptef. 


Qut  the  business  engineer  did  more  dwi 
this.  He  organized  great  industrial  enter- 
prises so  that  system  ruled  them  just  as  the 
personality  of  the  old  time  business  man 
dominated  his  establishment.  He  took  1 
great  manufacturing  company,  for  example, 
that  had  eighty  branch  stores  all  over  die 
United  States.  He  made  a  series  of  charts 
that  covered  comprehensively  every  phase  of 
the  business.  By  their  use  the 
head  of  the  great  business  could 
sit  at  his  desic  in  the  morning 
and  have  spread  before  him  tbe 
very  vitals  of  hb  whtJe  vaM 
business.  He  could  see  ivhaf 
every  department  ^vas  douig — 
just  how  the  line  of  output  par- 
alleled the  line  of  sale  (and  tbb 
was  a  vastly  important  thing  to 
know) ;  he  could  observe  at  a 
glance  just  what  his  supply  of 
raw  material  was;  how  noany 
men  were  at  work,  and  how 
they  did  their  work.  In  brief, 
be  sat  there  with  his  finger  on  a 
business  pulse  that  throbbed  in 
every  State. 

But  the  greatest  example  of 
business  system  is  in  die  con- 
duct of  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  with  its  practically  perfect 
plan  of  handling  and  recording 
the  tremendous  detail  incidental 
to  the  operation  of  six  and  one- 
half  million  policies  all  in  force. 
With  every  labor-saving  device 
known  to  modern  business  in- 
vention and  convenience,  the 
company  is  able  to  minimize  its 
expenses.  For  example,  it  has 
its  o»-n  complete  printing  plant, 
where  all  the  enormous  amount 
of  supplies  are  printed,  and 
where  the  company  publications, 
which  have  a  circulation  of 
3,000,000,  are  published.  It  has 
actuarial  machines  that  tum  out  complete 
records  in  less  than  a  minute.  This  annihi- 
lation of  all  unnecessary  expense  makes  pos- 
sible liberal  dividends  for  policyholders.  The 
system  of  recording  has  been  brought  to  its 
highest  development  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
pany. Every  detail  of  the  great  insurance 
undertaking  is  concentrated  and  recorded,  so 
that  any  detail  can  be  referred  to  without  the 
least  delay,  which  not  only  means  qrstcm, 
but  proclaims  e 
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Business,  then,  has  been  reduced  to  a  sci-  cess  smih'ng  at  them  from  every  side  and  the 

ence.     The  man  at  the  head  of  it  was  like  a  future  beckoning  alluringly  before  them,  this 

general  conducting  a  military  campaign.     It  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect.     There  was  a 

was   a   fascinating    science, — instead    of    re-  pause.    Then  Jones  said : 

searchers,    there    were    alert,    eager-brained  "  I  guess  there  would  be  great  confusion 

business   men,   searching  every   law   of   de-  and  no  one  would  know  where  he  stood." 

mand  and  supply,  probing  every  possibility,  Presently  Smith  remarked:     "We'd  have 

exploring  new  fields  of  commercial  conquest,  to  take  in  another  partner,  I  suppose." 

In  the  uncertain  crucibles  of  speculation  and  But  Brown  broke  in  at  this  juncture:    "  I 

ambition    they   stirred   vast   enterprises   into  have  a  remedy  for  this  contingency  which  is 

dazzling  results.  liable  to  come  any  time  and  when  we  are 

Thus  men  built  their  shining  structures  on  least  prepared.    Let  us  take  out  a  Prudential 

the  vast  checkerboard  of  business.     But  the  joint-partnership   insurance  in  favor  of  the 

grim  factor  Death  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  business.     Then  things  will  go  on  all  right, 

Man,  however,  had  found  a  way  to  provide  no  matter  what  happens." 

against  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  way  So  they  took  out  a  Prudential  partnership 

was  through  life  insurance.     As  business  had  policy.     Brown   was   thirty-nine   years   old, 

made  its  mighty  strides,  life  insurance  had  Smith  was  forty-two,  and  Jones  was  forty, 

kept  pace.     As  business  had  become  reduced  Each  took  out  a  policy  for  $10,000.     The 

to  an  exact  science,  so  had  life  insurance  been  beneficiary  for  the  $30,000  of  insurance  was 

perfected  until  its  all-protecting  arms  shel-  the  firm.     The  combined  annual  premium 

tered  a  whole  world.     It  put  an  infallible  was  $993.10,   which   was  paid  out  of   the 

safeguard  about  the  most  sacred  institution  in  firm's  sinking  fund  as  a  legitimate  expense. 

the  world  —  the  home.     Business  men  .were  What  was  the  result?    From  the  day  those 

quick  to  appreciate  i*ts  value  to  them,  for  it  policies  reposed  in  the  firm's  safe,  a  keener 

became  a  sure  and   certain   investment,   an  confidence   pervaded   the  business  that  was 

unerring  means  to  economy;  and  the  policy  like  tonic  to  the  partners.    The  whole  foun- 

became  a  negotiable  paper  that  was  a  sterling  dation  of  the  business  seemed  safer  and  surer. 

asset.  These  men  knew  absolutely  that  no  matter 

But  how  was  life  insurance  to  protect  busi-  how  suddenly  Death  might  stalk  among  them 
ness  as  it  was  protecting  millions  of  homes?  the  business  which  they  had  reared  with 
The  Prudential,  of  Newark,  made  it  possible  patient  hands  and  hopeful  hearts  was  im- 
with  a  partnership  policy  that  was  destined  to  mune  from  disintegration,  which  the  death 
become  an  inseparable  aid  to  business.  Be-  of  one  of  their  number  might  have  caused. 
hind  this  great  company  was  the  personality  But  the  insurance  was  not  the  only  benefit 
of  United  States  Senator  John  F.  Dryden,  who  that  this  group  of  policies  bestowed.  They 
had  founded  and  developed  it  until  it  became  had  also  the  confidence  and  the  constant  sat- 
a  monument  of  impregnable  insurance  pro-  isfaction  that  protection  afforded.  There 
tection.  The  joint-partnership  policy  was  was  still  another.  Their  credit  was  en- 
evolved  upon  this  theory:  "If  men  can  sue-  hanced.  One  day  an  opportunity  presented 
cessfuUy  insure  their  lives  for  their  families,  itself  for  a  business  deal  of  considerable  scope, 
why  not  insure  for  their  partners  or  their  A  sum  of  money  beyond  that  in  hand  was 
business  ?  "  So  the  plan  of  partnership  insur-  necessary,  and  since  the  greater  part  of  the 
ance  was  evolved,  in  which  a  gtoup  of  men  firm's  available  security  was  employed,  the 
associated  in  business  could  insure  themselves  partners  were  in  a  quandary.  Suddenly 
for  each  other's  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  Jones  had  an  inspiration. 
the  firm,  and  thus  guarantee  the  integrity  of  "  How  about  our  partnership  policy  and 
the  institution.  the  loan  which  the  Prudential  will  make  to 

The  plan  developed  and  put  into  wide  anil  us?  "he  exclaimed, 

successful  operation  by  the  Prudential  is  ds  **'Sure-enoi^g)^*  replied^  the  partners.     It 

simple  and  economical  as  it  is  far-reaching  was  put  into  the  bfeaPtetatf'wias  a  ready  se- 

in  its  beneficial  effects.     Brown,  Smith,  and  curity;  the  money  was  secured  ^d  the  deal 

Jones,  for  example,  are  engaged  in  business  was  consummated,  the  profit  secured,   and 

in  New  York.    They  are  healthy,  insurable,  the  loan  restored. 

and  their  business  prospers.    One  day  Brown  Then  one  day  the  tragic  news  was  flashed 

says  to  his  partners:  to  the  office:     "Smith  is  dead."     He  had 

"  What  would  happen  if  one  of  us  died  passed  away  suddenly  in  the  night.     In  the 

suddenly?  "     In  the  midst  of  life,  with  sue-  ordinary  course  of  events  which  follow  such 
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3  misfortune  there  would  have  been  endless 
confusion  and  a  yawning  gap  in  the  business, 
to  be  instantly  filled  at  any  cost  or  the  result 
to  the  firm  would  be  serious.  Ready  money  is 
always  necessary  at  such  times.  Long  expe- 
rience has  taught  that  in  these  crises  $10,000 
in  available  cash  is  worth  more  than  ten 
times  that  sum  at  any  other  time,  for  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  convert  assets,  how- 
ever valuable,  quickly  into  cash.  That  is 
why  so  many  rich  men  have  large  policies 
which  provide  ready  money  in  just  such 
emergencies.  But  in  the  case  of  Smith  ther? 
was  the  Prudential  partnership  policy,  which 
was  the  ready  viedge  ready  to  be  driven 
straight  into  the  emergency.  There  was  a 
check  for  $10,000  the  next  day;  it  bridged 
over  all  troubles,  and  permitted  no  menace 
to  the  integrity  of  the  business. 

But  assume  that  the  partners  lived.  The 
benefit  would  be  just  as  great.  Since  the 
elusive  Elixir  of  Life  remains  undiscovered. 
the  uncertainty  of  earthly  existence  menaced 
these  men  as  all  other  mortals.  Yet  the  pol- 
icy girded  them  with  confidence  and  granted 
them  immunity  from  worry.  No  matter 
what  happened,  they  were  protected.  The 
policy,  therefore,  represented  at  all  times,  not 
only  a  safeguard,  but  an  Infallible  asset  for 
the  realization  of  money  and  the  building  up 
of  credit.     If  one  of  the  partners,  or  all  of 


them,  retired  from  business,  the  policies  could 
be  changed  so  as  to  make  the  wives  the 
beneficiaries.  The  protection  iias  continu- 
ous. Thus,  life  insurance  has  taken  its  place 
as  essential  to  the  safe  and  systematic  con- 
duct of  business, — a  first  and  last  aid  to  the 
business  man. 

The  value  of  life  insurance  remains  un- 
impaired. When  President  Dryden,  of  the 
Prudential,  at  his  own  request,  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Armstrong  in- 
vestigating committee  in  New  York  he  de- 
clared on  the  stand,  in  answer  to  the  question 
why  his  company  maintained  a  large  surplus. 
that  it  represented  security, — the  first  and 
unalterable  purpose  of  the  company.  As  the 
ratio  of  mortality  and  the  expense  of  insur- 
ance are  lessened  each  year,  so  does  the  atti- 
tude of  the  company  toward  its  policyholders 
become  correspondingly  more  liberal. 

We  have  seen  how  life  insurance  maintains 
the  integrity  of  business.  So  does  it  in  a 
larger  sense  preserve  the  unttv  of  the  Ameri' 
can  home.  It  makes  possible  those  vital 
forces  that  provide  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
national  life.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  our 
civilization,  it  has  taken  a  high  and  unim- 
peachable place  in  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 
For  in  the  perfect  security  of  the  people 
lies  the  real  hope  and  safeguard  of  the 
democracy. 
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A    PLAYER-PIANO   FOR    NATURAL    MUSICIANS. 

A  Self-Playing  Instrument  That  Makes  Ingenious  Artifice 
Aid  Natural  Art,  Through  the  Most  Elemental,  In- 
stinctive Music-Expression  of  the  Human  Race. 

BY  J.  HOPKINS. 

"  Mister,  lemme  tell  you  when  the  music  starts  form.     The  difficulties  of  mechanical  drudg- 

I  can  t  keep  still."  ^^y  ^^  always  dragging  back  the  longing  for 

T  N  the  apparently  trivial  words  of  this  pop-  expression  of  a  **  natural  musician." 

-*•     ular-song  chorus  lies  the  romance  of  the  For   all   these   people   was   designed    the 

greatest  musical  invention  of  our  age.     For  Player-Piano;  the  piano  with  a  semi-auto- 

this  invention  is  based  on  the  dignity  and  matic  attachment  enabling  difficult  music  to 

essentiality    of    foot-and-body-movement    in  be  played  by  those  with  little  or  no  technique. 

music.  The  keys  are  struck,  not  by  human  fingers, 

The  Greek  "chorus"  also  means  "dance,"  but  by  mechanical  fingers  pneumatically  ac- 

and  the  music  grew  from  the  regular  move-  tuated  from  bellows.    By  means  of  a  moving 

ments  of  the  dancers.     Farther  back,  from  perforated  sheet,  the  air  can  be  let  in  on  any 

the  misty  plains  of  Iran  whence  our  first  group  of  fingers  desired,  and  thus  any  har- 

Aryan  forefathers  spread  over  Europe  and  mony  or  melody  produced.     It  met,  though 

Asia,  comes  the  dance  step  as  the  foundation  at  first  it  did  not  fill,  a  long-felt  want,  and 

of  all  poetry  and  all  music.  immediately  sprang  into  wide  popularity. 

Do  you  "beat  time"  by  instinct?  Do  Several  makes  have  been  so  perfected  that 
you  find  your  foot  marking  the  measures  of  you  can  have  at  your  command  a  very  good 
a  brisk  march,  your  fingers  tapping  the  lively  mechanical  imitation  of  some  one  else's  ex- 
triplets  of  a  waltz,  your  body  gently  swaying  pression  of  the  selection  played.  By  means 
with  a  dreamy,  stately  largo?  of  levers,  operated  in  accordance  with  formal 
Then  you  are  a  natural  musician.  For  by  instructions,  it  is  possible  faithfully  to  pro- 
your  beating,  your  swaying,  you  respond  to  duce  the  cut-and-dried  ideas  of  a  preceptor 
the  same  elemental,  cosmic  impulse  that  sent  as  to  heavy  or  light  "  accents,"  diminuendo, 
some  Aryan  ancestor,  one  day  before  the  crescendo,  or  any  required  tone  shading, 
ciawn  of  history,  stamping  down  the  line  of  a  But  only  one  make  of  Player-Piano  was 
tribal  dance,  with  body  swaying  and  meas-  so  designed,  fundamentally,  that  the  per- 
ured  gestures.  From  the  rhythm  of  these  former  finds  spontaneous  expression  of  his 
steps,  motions,  and  gestures  of  our  earliest  own  musical  feeling,  inherited,  temperamen- 
forefathers  was  developed  all  modern  music;  tal,  unconscious  perhaps.  The  self-playing 
first  vocal,  from  the  singing  with  the  dance,  device  of  this  piano  is  essentially  different 
then  instrumental.  from  that  of  any  other.  Without  wide  ex- 
Rhythm,  then,  is  the  father  of  music.  And  ploitation  by  forced  publicity,  it  has  gradu- 
you  have  got  it  in  you.  How  are  you  going  ally  grown  to  the  fore.  It  is  a  triumph  of 
to  make  use  of  this  priceless  elemental  emo-  long-endeavoring  Yankee  ingenuity;  its  in- 
tion,  add  to  ir  intellect  and  culture  and  com-  ventor,  Theodore  P.  Brown,  has  incorpor- 
prehension,  until  it  becomes  a  faculty  inval-  ated  radical  and  valuable  improvements  with- 
uable  for  companionship,  entertainment,  in-  in  the  last  year. 

spi ration  ?  It  is  the  only  piano  with  the  automatic  fea- 
For  the  expression  and  cultivation  of  this  ture  that  is  naturaL     It  is  called  the  Sim- 
emotion,   the  most  highly  organized  of  all  plex  Piano. 

modern  instruments  is  the  piano.    But  many  Although  the  Simplex  has  many  points  of 

thousands  of  natural  musicians  are  unable  to  superiority,  its  characteristic  and  unique  fea- 

givc  the  time  necessary  to  enter  upon  its  ex-  ture  is  this:    The  mechanical  labor  of  ped- 

actin^   technique;   and  even   those  who   do  aling  is  so   reduced   that  expression   direct 

play,  and  keep  advancing  in  mastery,  con-  from  the  feet  is  made  possible, 

stantly  find  themselves  learning  to  appreciate  With  all  other  makes,  the  feet  are  called 

selections  just  beyond  their  power  to  per-  upon    for    an    exhausting    treadmill    task. 
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They   alone  supply   power  to  the   "  wind*   for  direct  dainQr  shadings,   smootfa  it 
engine"   that  drives  the  automatic  fingers   effects,  and  sudden  accents  without  diMprf  ] 
against  the  piano  Iceys;  and  they  alone  sup-    time,  has  fascinated  artists  of. world  la 
ply  the  power  to  wind  and  unwind  the  tight-       The  brilliant  composer,  Mascagni,  m  Ac 
ly   stretched    music    roll.      Hence,    the    per-    intervals  of  playing  over  and  over  uj 
former,  puffing  away  at  his  foot-exercise,  is    Simplex  the  popular  "  Intermezzo  "  irwi  b    ' 
called  upon  to  "  put  in  the  expression  "  of   opera,  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  wrote  n  id- 
loud  or  soft,  accented  or  smooth,  by  means   lows:  "  Let  me  say  in  the  fewest  words, bat 
of  a  separate  lever,  with  greatest  pleasure,  that  nothing  I  hm 

How  difiFerent  with  the  Simplex !  It  per-  seen  on  my  delightful  tour  of  America  equli 
mits  the  foot  itself  to  express  directly  its  the  wonderful  mechanical  constructioo  md 
own  natural  musical  impulses  by  means  of  the  almost  human  touch  and  marveloiu  el:^ 
direct,  natural  impulses  upon  the  pedal.  cution    of    the    Simplex    Player-PianoL     Nb 

This  is  the  unique  value  of  the  Simplex  other  invention  of  its  kind  can  compare  wiik 
Piano  to  a  "natural  musician":     That  it    it  in  any  way." 

not  only  employs  a  device  to  lighten  the  ac-  Edouard  De  Rcskc  writes  admirii^  "de 
tual  labor  of  operating  by  one-half,  and  by  strong  accents  as  coupled  ivith  imiMltrtf 
this  alone  doubles  the  player's  pleasures ;  but  pianissimos,  producing  a  dramatic  effect  for 
that  it  also  provides  the  instinctive  means  of  the  study  of  roles  which  I  have  found  in  no 
expression  that  have  come  down  to  civilized    other  player." 

man  through  countless  ages, —  the  rhythmic  Emma  Eames  Story  writes  that  the  Sim- 
foot-beat  of  the  dance,  now  heavy,  now  light,  plex  "  has  a  softness  and  elasticity  of  tooii 
now  increasing,  now  dying  away,  which  that  I  have  found  in  no  other  that  1  hiw 
planted   in   our  ancestors   the  seed   of    that    heard." 

music  now  reaching  near  to  Heaven  itself.  Marcella  Sembrich  writes:  "While  thii 
Great  musicians  have  written  the  Simplex  is  more  easily  manipulated  physically,  its  pc* 
Company  most  enthusiastically  concerning  sibilities  are  greater  than  any  other." 
the  "natural"  feature  described  near  the  Schumann-Heink  says:  "  Every  possibili^ 
beginning  of  this  article.  The  unique  device  in  the  rendition  of  good  music  is  accom- 
plished by  your  Simplex 
Player-Piano,  and  with  far 
less  expenditure  of  strength." 
Many  more  such  letters 
are  exhibited  by  the  Simplex 
Company  as  the  highest  en- 
dorsement of  this  unique  fea- 
ture of  their  product. 

To  "  put  in  expression " 
through  a  lever  is  manifestly 
artificial.  You  forget  to 
move  it  at  the  right  time  — 
you  move  it  too  far — not 
far  enough.  The  foot  is  a 
natural  and  elemental  way 
of  marking  musical  feeling. 
You  don't  have  to  "  remem- 
ber," It  is  essentially  an  un- 
conscious and  efficient  means. 
It  is  curious  that  the  in- 
ventors of  other  piano-aides 
got  so  far  away  from  first 
principles,  from  the  dignity 
of  the  "  natural  musician," 
and  the  musical  efficiency  of 
his  foot,  beating  in  time  to 
the  ages. 

The  reason  is  possibly  that 
these    invcntois    became    to 
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wrapped  up  in  the  pretty  problem  of  pro- 
viding automatic  fingers  to  strike  the  keys, — 
and  how  beautifully  they  did  solve  this  prob- 
lem!—  that  they  did  not  realize  they  were 
cutting  ofE  the  spontaneous  substitute  for  the 
function  of  expression. 

So,  in  most  Player-Pianos,  the  delicate 
touch  which  the  player's  feel  upon  the  pedal 
should  give  to  the  keys,  and  which  the  Sim- 
plex has  rendered  as  elastic  and  responsive 
as  the  touch  of  an  artist's  fingers,  is  ham- 
pered because  the  feet  are  also  made  to  do  a 
work  that  should  not  belong  to  them.  They 
are  forced  to  supply  motive  power  for  mere 
machinery.  The  consequent  drag  upon  them 
effectually  chokes  their  natural  sympathetic 
expression. 

This  is  as  if  an  audience  should  ask  Kube- 
lik  to  hold  his  violin  strings  stretched  to  the 
proper  pitch  with  one  hand,  while  he  "  puts 
in  the  expression  "  with  the  other!  No  au- 
dience asks  that;  it  allows  Kubclik  to  per- 
form this  task  throu^  the  medium  of  pegs, 
by  which  previously  he  has  wound  up  the 
strings  to  the  proper  pitch.  This  mechanical 
job  is  not  for  the  artist. 

Suppose    that   John    La   Farge   were    re- 
quired to  stretch  smooth  his  canvas  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  limns  the  sol- 
emn features  of  "  Moses  on 
Sinai "    amid     the    rising 
mists!     Of  course.  Mr.  La 
Farge  is  not  required  to  do 
this.     A  wooden   stretcher 
has  previously  been  wedged 
to   the   proper  tighmess  in 
order   to  perform   the   me- 
fhaniral  task  of  stretching 
the  canvas. 

Or,  suppose  the  dramatic 
critics  insisted  that  Richard 
Mansfield  keep  the  curtain 
up  by  hanging  onto  the 
curtain-rope  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he 
makes  the  gestures  of  dying 
Cssar!  Of  course,  there 
is  an  assistant  deputed  for 
this  mechanical  task  o  f 
raising    and    lowering    the 


and  it  is  doubly  an  offense  against  art  to  em- 
barrass his  struggling  expression  with  me- 
chanical difficulties.  AH  things  are  possible 
to  him  in  that  field  of  music  whither  his 
individuality  leads  him,  if  he  has  time, —  and 
a  Simplex  Piano. 

The  idea  of  a  Player-Piano  is  a  noble  one; 
an  instrument  designed  to  defy  mere  mechan- 
ism, to  lead  all  true  music  lovers  to  the 
Promised  Land  of  Harmony  without  any 
previous  forty  years  wandering  through  des- 
erts of  scales  and  exercises.  But  to  take 
away  from  you  the  necessity  of  having  to 
learn  technique, —  that  is  only  part  of  the 
full  function  of  the  Player-Piano.  It  should 
also  take  away  from  you  the  unskilled  labor 
that  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  your 
expression  of  feeling,  just  as  much  as  such 
tasks  are  taken  from  Kubelik,  from  John  La 
Farge,  from  Richard  Mansfield,  and  from 
all  true  cultivators  of  every  other  form  of 
art. 

Only  one  instrument  performs  this  full 
function.     It  is  the  Simplex. 

Many  more  patents,  essential  to  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  player-piano,  are  used  by 
the  Simplex  only.  Take  the  matter  of  ac- 
curate time.  The  Simplex,  like  others,  uses 
a  "  tempo-lever  "  to  retard  or  accelerate  the 


All  these  operations  are 
necessary':  but  they  should 
be  performed  In  such  a  way 
as  not  to  embarrass  the  art- 
ist's expression. 

Now,  any  "  natural  mu- 
sician "  is  a  potential  artist, 
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time  of  die  music.    AbtoluU  conlnl  of  time  tility.      People    who    appreciate    the  I 

by  this  lever,  however,  is  possessed  □nlj'  by  class  of  music  have  alivays  led  in  the  A 

the  Simplex,    With  all  others,  a  fixed,  steady  ior    the   Simplex,    because    of    its  < 

movement  of  the  pedals  must  be  maintained,  over  liner,  daintier,  quicfcer  grsulation 

or  else  the  tempo  lever  is  interfered  with,  can  be  had  by  any  other  instrument  ' 

With  the  Simplex,  it  is  a  physical  impossi-  taste    reigns    unhampered, —  on    y*' 

bility  to  hasten  or  retard  the  music  by  any  clubs,  battleships,  the  large  resort  t 

other    means    than    the    tempo-lever.      This  the  South,  the  Adirondacks,  New  Eogl] 

absolute    separating   of    speed    and    force   is  the   Simplex   also   reigns.      ~ 

the  only  logical  means  of  satisfaction  in  a  nen,  its  spontaneity,  also  make  it  llie  p 

1  Player-Piano,  and  is  possessed  only  by  the  for  all  of  those  who  like  the  sttnptn-  n 

1  Simplex.  the  kind  that  quickest  touches   the  / 

Another  essential  and  peculiar  feature  of  The  old   time  melodies   of    Stephen  Fou 

this  piano,  the  one,  indeed,  from   which   it  the  catchiest  coon-songs   in    ragtime, 

lakes  its  name,   is   its  simplicity.      Its  self-  near  the  heart  of  the  Simplex  as  tht  ^ 

playing  device  has  fewer  parts  and  complica-  elaborate  nocturne  of  Chopin,    or  the  fl 

tions  than  has  that  of  any  other  piano  player,  stupendous  Bach  fugue. 
Consequently  it  is  less  liable  to  derangement        Over    15,000  pieces  of   music  are  at  I 

and  wearing  out.     And  this  lack  of  confus-  command  of  the  owner  of  a  Simplo 

ion,  moreover,  constitutes  an  integral  feature  special  clutch,  the  piano  can  handle  any  n 

of  the    immediate  control  of   emphasis  and  of  music  cut   to  the    Standard    size.     TlilS 

rhythm  by  the  foot.     The  simplicity  of  the  gives  an  overwhelming  varietj'  of  choice, 
piano  in  general  lies  also  in  the  ease  with        This  Christmas,  in  truth,  Rnds  the  whi4 

which  the  self-playing  device  may  be  thrown  meaning  of  the  word  "  piano  "  changed,  afio 

into  action,  after  one  has  been  playing  on  two    hundred    years   of    development   alon 

the  instrument  as  on  an  ordinary  piana   For  fixed  lines  of  scales  and  tone.     From  now  « 

this  operation  (or  its  reverse)  but  ti^-o  move-  the  prospective  buyer  of  an  instrument  w3l 

ments  are  necessary,  both  as  simple  as  lifting  be  asked:   "  Do  you  mean  just  a  plai 

the   cover   of   a   piano    from    the    keyboard,  or  a  Player-Piano?"     And  more  and  raon. 

Should  any  accident  occur,  the  entire  self-  as  time  goes  on,  he  will  answer :    "  A  Plajrtf 

playing  mechanism  may  be  lifted  out  by  re-  Piano,"  adding,  in  an  increasing  number  d 

moving  eight    screws.     The   piano    is   well  cases:    "A  Simplex." 
named  "  Simplex."  For,    in    this    particular    produi 

Still  another  peculiar  advantage,  the  sub-  combination  feature  has  "  made  good."   Th 

ject  of  recent  patents  of  the  company,  is  the  semi-automatic  mechanism  operates  brilliant- 

"  dynamic  lever."      By    this    invention    the  ly  at  a  touch,  and  by  another  touch  can  be 

scale  is  divided  by  an  ingenious  shifting  ar-  thrown  out  of  gear,  allowing  the  piano  to  be 

rangement;  a  movement  of  the  player's  fin-  played    in    the    usual    manner    without   the 

gers  subdues  the  bass,  or  subdues  the  treble,  slightest    rattle   or    hindrance    of    any    sort* 

or  gives  equal  power  throughout  the  scale.  What  a  treasure  for  any  family!     What  > 

If  a  melody  is  in  the  treble,  the  bass  may  blessing  to  the  hostess,  to  have  an  instrumcM! 

instantly    be    softened     by    the     performer  equal  to  all  occasions,  whether  a  children^ 

through  his  dynamic  lever, —  softened,  more-  dance,    or    an    after-dinner    musUale    befoff 

over,  to  any  varying  degree  desired.     If  the  critical   guests! 

melody  is  in  the  bass,  the  treble  may  be  kept        "  How    about    the    piano    itself?  "      Fi 

down  at  will.  thirty-five  years  its  makers  have  been  mai 

The  importance  of  this  almost  human  con-  facturing    high    grade    musical    instrumoi 

trivance  is  revolutionary;  the  new  fields  it  They  have  forced  the  name  "Simplex" 

opens  up  are  boundless.     Read  what  Emma  the  front  as  denoting  reliabilitj'  and  t 

Calve  wrote  concerning  it:     "The  fault  of  lence  in  a  "  plaj-er."    When   they  added  t 

all  other  players  which  I  have  recognized  is  the  "  player  "  a  piano  prepared   under  thd 

the  impossibility  of  playing  a  melody  with  own  experienced  eyes,  completing  the  Sifl 

one  degree  of  power  and  the  accompaniment  plex  Player-Piano,  it  was  apparent  that  thd 

proportionately  lighter.     This  the  Simplex  reputation  was  at  stake.     Critics  have  pn 

does  to  perfection."  nounced  the  piano  an  instrument  of  tone  s 

If  further  recommendation  of  this  piano  construction  as  good  as  the  best.     Go  to  \ 

were  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  its  versa'  standard  music  store  and  see  for  yourself. 

It  of  thp  Simplex  Piano  Co..  of  WorrnlT.  MsM.,  Ih 
r  Brtiews  after  musl  i:are(ill  Bludy  nDd  pr. 
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R_oast  Turkey  with 
the  Juices  in 

Select  a  young,  plump  and  tender  bird. 

Dress,  wash,  season  as  usual,  and  spread,  inside  and 
outside,  with  softened  butter,  well  rubbed  in. 

Be  sure  to  moisten  the  dressing  thoroughly  with 
bouillon  made  with  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  and  boiling 
water.    Then  stuff,  truss  and  place  on  rack  in  dripping  pan. 

Baste  frequently  with 

Armours 

— made  into  a  rich  gravy.  This  not  only  preserves  the  natural 
juices,  but  adds  succulence  and  the  appetizing  flavor  of  Armour's 
Extract  of  Beef. 

To  make  Holiday  dinners  successful,  use  Anuour's  Extract  of  Beef 
throughout — a  savory  stock,  sauce  and  seasoning  for  all  sorts  of  dishes. 

Only  one-fourth  as  much  is  required  as  of  other  meat  stocks. 

Left-over  portions  of  turkey  may  be  utilized  delightfully,  with 
Annour's  Extract  of  Beef  —  for  Stews,  French  Hash  on  Toast, 
Fricandeau,  Pat^,  Grilled  Bones,  and  in  Soup. 

Send  to  Armour  <Sf  Company,  Chicago,  for  their  Cook  Book, 
"Culinaiy  Wrinkles."  II  contains  scores  of  useful  cooking 
hints,   and  recipes  for  delightfully   different  dishes. 

ARMOUR -i^  COMPANY 
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Tiffany  &  Co 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York 


Christmas  Gifts 

Photographs  or  Cuts  sent  upon  request 

Lddies'  Gold  Watches 

Small  open-face,  IS-karat-gold  watches,  suitable 
for  young  women             -       -       $25,  $35,  $45,  upward 
Small   chronographs   in    18-karat-gold  cases  for 
Trained  Nurses $50 

Men's  Gold  Watches 
New  model,  open-face  watches,  in  18-karat-gold 
cases,  adapted  for  young  men    -    $60,  $95,  $100,  upward 
Open-face,  18-karat-gold  minute  repeaters,  $135  and  $240 

Ladies'  Diamond  Rings 

Solitaires  -        -       -       "       $25,  $50,  $75,  $95,  upward 
Solitaires   with    small    diamonds    embedded    in 


$75,  upward 
$50, 

$t50,        " 
$50,        " 


shank         ------- 

Two-stone  diamond  rings  -  -  - 
Three-stone  diamond  rings  -  -  - 
Five-stone  half-hoop  diamond  rings 

Clocks 
Best  French  eight-day  movements,  in  gih  bronze 
and  glass  cases.  Traveling  Clocks     -     $12,  $14,  $20,  $28 
Mantel  Clocks  striking  hours  and  half-hours  on 
Cathedral  gong  -       -        -        -       $20,  $35  and  $55 

Fork  and  Spoon  Chests 
Tiffany  &  Co.'s  copyrighted  patterns  of  Sterling 
Silver  Forks  and  Spoons.  Prices  include  handsome,' 
compact,  hardwood  chests,  with  lock  and  key 

5  dozen  sets     ------       $ioo  to. $200 

6  "        " $140  to  $250 

7  "        "        - $175  to  $300 

8  "        " -        $250  to  $350 


Pifth  Avenue  Newark 


New 
Blue  Book 

Now  ready  — 
Tiffany  1907  Blue 
Book  —  Christmas 
Edition-^  No  illus- 
trations. 621  pages 
of  concise  descrip- 
tions and  prices  of 
Jewelry,  Silver- 
ware, Watches, 
Clocks,  Bronzes, 
Pottery,  Glass  and 
other  articles  suit- 
able for  Christmas 
gifts 

Blue  Book  sent 
upon  request 

Out-oMown 
Service 

Upon  advice  as  to 
requirements  and 
limit  of  price. 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will 
send  photographs, 
cuts  or  careful  de- 
scriptions of  what 
their  stock  affords 

Goods  Sent  on 
Approval 

to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  to 
persons  known  to 
the  house  or  who 
will  make  them- 
selves known  by 
reference  from 
any  National  Bank 
or  responsible 
business  bouse 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are 
strictly  retailers. 
They  do  not  cm- 
ploy  agents  or  sell 
their  wares  through 
other  dealers 


\ 


Tiffany  &'Co.  always  welcome  a  comparison  of  prices 


PImom  nnmtlon  tke  Rmilmt  of  Rwlmt*  mktH  mritlitg  to  m^oortlooro 
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Revival  of  the  Art  of 

18th  Century  Color  Printing 


Art  Connoisseurs  are  generally  familiar  with  the 
wonderful  color  prints  of  the  i8th  Century  and 
have  regretted  the  decadence  of  this  process  of 
reproduction. 

France  has  worked  along  the  old  lines  of  this 
art  of  late  years  with  varying  success,  but  it  has 
remained  for  American  inventiveness  and  French 
artisanship  combined  to  carry  color  prints  to  a 
wider  field  of  reproduction  and  greater  effective- 
ness. 

\ii.  Ralph  Randolph  Adams,  the  maker  of  art 
books,  and  M.  Sangois,  the  ablest  artisan  in  this 
work,  lately  of  the  greatest  color  house  in  France, 

;e  evolved  between  them  processes  that  carry 

s  work  to  such  lengths  that  they  are  able  to 
produce  color  prints  so  entirely  devoid  of  all 
mechanical  effects  that  the  artists  themselves  are 
often  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  repro- 
duction and  the  original  painting. 

Among  the  first  color  prints  offered  are  a  series 
of  automobile  pictures,  including  a  portrait  of 


Wagner,  winner  of  the  Vanderbilt  cup,  by 
Jean  Paleologue,  late  of  Paris.  An  exquisite 
head  of  "  Diana  "  by  Frank  Fowler,  the  well 
known  portrait  and  tigure  painter. 


la  dry  palm.    Alto  pr 


THE  ADAMS  STUDIOS 

KALPH   RANDOLPH  ADAMS 
9  East  42d  Street,  Between  jth  and  Madison  Avenues,  New  York 
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WITHOUT    A    DOLLAR    DOWN 

•Wv  'Will   DallTor  to  Your   Home 

CHRISTMAS    MORNING 

This   Wonderful   Instrument 

You  may  keep   it    lo  days  and  then  write   us   your  decision. 


A  Genuine  Jacot 

MIRA 

THE  20th 

CENTURY 

SWISS 

instromeiit  for  a 
Perfect  Rendering  of 
Musical  Compositioii 


HARF-ZITHER 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


As  delicately 

■.d justed  as 
a  Swiss 
>atch 


APerfect  Blending  of 
Piaiio-ndOi^an  Tones  •^'^•^ 


TMC  MIRA    moM  not  tM  oontoud  witli  iha  c 
AS  MELLOW  AS  A  VIOLIN  <aA  AS 


^itly 

tuned  as  a 

fine  old  vielin 

tunh.  mechanical  de- 


fUo  [inncipiM  ihBi pvcrvpari 


Incbw  wldc«  11  lDcho«  blirb,  aqeI  vfllglm  iiu-kbiL  fur  iiElpmeiit  v&  |)f>uDi1iL 


.i^*»^ 


TEM  DAT*'  TM*L 


isic  Box  Comoany     MMf-  'A>> 


Jacot  Music  Box  Company     /^^Mf         'A 

39  U»ion  Square.  WowYorK         </'^'^^^^''^  <  **  /.--^W^ 

rVaou  nmrf/on  lAi  fliWaw  qf  A«u/nn  rnkto  mrnlitg  to  adotltlmn 


R 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.  DESCRIPTION.  ETC 


Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's 

Tarry  at  Home  levels 

"  Dr.  Hale  alnais  trekts  hla  rc«iler  a*  n  pertoaei  friend,  and  chats  wiUi 
hliD  sbout  mVD  Mil]  tlilnga  out  (4  B  Full  sLore  ot  Icaowiaige  fuid  irlth  kbun- 
floot  persona]  anecdote,  apt  literary  fUuBlration  and  blsUnio  pvfftUd  .  .  . 
high  Ideals  and  geaeiam  palrlotism."— T^r  Outlook. 

■■  Dr.  Hale  draws  upon  an  unequaleil  treasury  of  memorlea.  Hl»  neir  tnok 
takes  him  Into  nearly  all  the  oriffioal  thirteen  Bta(ea,  and  In  e«ch  he  waa 
iniolieit   Id  actlfltlea  wldrb   ore   peculiarly   lUumliiatlDg. "— S( .    Z»uii 

Tht  SXIfint  UluilrnU/mt  arc  of  Dr.  Eate't  ovn  Collatum. 
Clolh.  .Itmi  s™.  tt.fiO  net  ;  hy  malt.  ttTft 

Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson's 

Persia  Past  and  l*resent 

"The  reader  of  this  hanilsome  volume  vlll  find  that  It  is  crointed  with 
□bsenatlona  on  the  liablta  of  the  people.  the>  antiquities  which  ore  aitmat 
ateit  mtb  historic  persons,  descriptioos  and  explanations  of  the  Zotdbb- 
trlan  worahlp  and  creed,  and  the  like.  Few  books  ot  travel  publlahed  this 
year  approach  this  in  interest,"— /^Wic  Ledger,  FhHadelpbla. 

WUh  too  oHgiKOl  UluAlrationt  niul  n  mutp. 
Cloth.  Siv.  011  topi.  $4.00  nel ;  by  mail  $tX. 

Mr.  Clliton  Johnson's       Higlnvays 

and  Byivays  oi  the  Mississippi  Valley 

Casual  rpvplations  of  character,  picturesque  or  humoroua.  the  delight  ot 
every  sympatbeUc  oheerver.  are  caURht  In  the  text  with  a  talthfuloea 
whk'h  gains  tbereailer  a  surprtslDgly  reaU^Uc  sense  of  things  and  suf^gi  sts 
potabilities  of  travel  and  alt;ht-  seeing  untouched  by  the  ordinary  ^Ide 


Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's 

A  Wanderer  in  London 

"  Kniinently  InlcrestinR  and.  above  all,  eminently  useful.^'— 

"  He-ba4  expounded  the  delights  of  the  rdty  with  an  enthusiasn  nod  an  bi- 

Hlght  which  cannot  be  over  praised."— 7^  Spectator.  London. 

K  of  lY.  many  Ulu^tlroHoH,  arr  in  t^Ior,.    CloOt.  |1.75  lie*. 

Charleston:  The  Place  and  the  People 
By  Mrs.  St.  Jullen  Ravenel 

A  MmpaDlun  volume  to  Miss  Anms  RippuEn's  "  Philadelphia  "  and  Hlas 
Oiuci  KiHo's  "  New  Orleans."  Charmlne  iD  Itself  BDd  especially  inlcnst- 
ing  to  those  who  enjoyed  Hr.  Onen  Wblcr's  delightful  gUmpos  of  the  dty 
(under  the  name  of  "Eingsport  ^'Ma  "Lady  Baltimore." 

n'ilh  illuitralintu  bg  Vilucoil  HoVK  Rui.aT. 
Cloth,  CT.  Sua.  •!.»  Mt  :  fty  moil  »«), 


NEW    VORH 


/Vmw  swrt/OB  Ms  Rviltw  0/  ttunw  i 


s  mrltlnj  iB  ainrtlitrf 
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PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES 

Bram  Stoker's 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Irving 

"  Nip  iiiatliT  whiit  lite  or  lives  may  hereafter  be  written  with  Intng  ss  a 
RiihJi'L-f,  n4mei;ai]  ba  more  elTective,  Done  caa  have  greater  appeal,  than 


Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 

Memories  and  Tbonglits 

Tlio  autbor  liencribes  this  work  aa ;    ■■some  remioisceiiuea  of  tUe  famoiia 
men  ami  wumi>n  he  Laa  known.  Che  great  books  be  bag  studied,  the  Bplen- 
(lid  iDcmorles  of  nature  uiil  of  art  which  he  wUl  cherish  to  tlie  last." 
Thf  Dial  clescriban  It  as  "partly  autoblographlqal.  with  delightful  width 
of  scope*  fine  tone,  genial  atmoephere,  rich  suggestlTeneas/' 

Cloth.  Dmn.  $8,00  iw 


NEW  NOVELS 
Mr.  Jack  London's       While  Fang 

-  \  IhrillinR  Btor?  of  aijventiire  ,  .  .  stlrrinj;  indeed.  Every  B 
clohcd  ulth  a  vlvidnesa  that  bears  new  witness  to  the  author's 
powers  .  .  .  touches  a  chord  of  tendemew  that  is  all  too'  rare 
London's  workr—HKord-HeriUil.  Chlcaeo. 


,    CIo».  )!,» 


lUutlraled  in 

Mr.  F.  M.  Craivf  ord's       A  Lady  of  Rome 

"Tbe  cDost  notable  novel  Mr,  Crawford  has  written  ainoe  the  days  of 
'  Saraclnesua '  .  ,  ,  traKlc,  bucaan,  coa'Haciag."~Stcord-IIerald.  Chicago. 

Clolh.tiM. 

Mr.  Winston  Clmrclilll's       Conlston 

"  One  or  the  greatest  navels  ever  writtfln  In  Aaerkis."— Cleveland  Plnin 


Mr.  Owen  Wister's       Lady  BalUmore 


They  ask  merely  to  he  read  lightly, 
Btnlon  Traiucnpl. 

ilniainga  bfi  TiBKOH  How(  Bailii  and  fjiH-pagi 
by  Lnru  lUu-H,    latth  thoiunind.    ClotK.  S1,BD 


Henry  George,  Jr.'s 

The  Romance  ol  John  Bainbrldge 


Will  Payne's       When  Love  Speaks 

The  book  is  inade  from  the  Uie.  attractive  material  of  modem  city  life ; 
Its  tUmai  Is  as  novel  as  the  whole  unusual  Bltuatinn  Is  dramatic. 

Clolh.  SI  .GO, 


NEW    YORK 


Plitn  ■wnt/w  th*  Ritlim  af  Btilm  i 
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NEW   JUVENILES 

Miss  Cbrlsflna  Gowans  Wliyte's 
The  Story  Book  Girls 


is  tlie  straple,  unpretflntious  story  to  fhii 
atterffi  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll's  tamouii 
for  young  glrU.  rt  holds  one's  IntoreBl 
natural  Uvea  and  Idrale  ot  four  girts  who 
do  Miss  Alcott'8  four  "  Little  Womea," 


-ded  some  mooUu  afo  ■  ptiie 
Bookman  for  Uw  beet  stoiy 
Busl  deiiree  in  the  perfectly 
it  reolitr  u 


Miss  Beulata  Marie  Dlx*s      Merryllps 

"  Itl!  really  do  ineonsidersble  triumph  to  create,  aa  Uias  DIx  has  done  In  this 
book,  a  little  girl  of  the  time  of  Cromvelt.  and  make  her  aa  real  and  natural 
and  simple  an  any  child  of  our  own  times  could  be.  ...  Id  oil  her  eicitlnj;  ei- 
periences  Merryllps  Dever  ceases  to  be  an  altogether  delightful  little  maid." 
—The,  Otillook. 

Illutlraled.     Cloth.  |1.S0 

Charles  J.  Bellam3r*s      The  Wonder  Children 

"  The  book  combines  the  two  most  fasdnatlDg  elements  for  the  child's  mlud— 
the  mystery  that  is  in  fairy  tales,  and  the  famlUftrttr  of  the  setUDg  of  every- 
day Ute."-B«J(rfm. 

"  We  do  not  know  when  we  hsTe  chanced  upon  stories  for  the  little  folk  that 
hold  such  a  rare  charm  as  this."— Vaiinp  Prnple't  1 


/lluii 


iCeil.    Clolh.% 


E.  Nesbirs       The  Railway  Children 


Ernest  Ingersoll's       Eight  Secrets 

In  u'blch  a  thoroughly  nice,  bright  girl  la  alxo  Intcrostol.    Then  the  Eight 
Secrets  turn  up  oD6  by  one,  making  things  exciting  for  the  young  reader, 

/(Ii«(ra((d.    C(o(h,»J 

The  Odyssey  lor  Boys  and  Girls 

By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Chnrch 

author  ot  the  most  pi 
readers^  '^Stories  from 


r//£  BEST  NATURAL  HISTORY  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

The  Lite  of  Animals :  Mammals 

Mr.  ERNEST  DJOERSOLL'S  beauMfully  illustrated  work  has  pirturoB  for  the 
little  ones,  curious  adii^ntures  for  the  bright  lads,  suggestive  UkM  tor  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  "hole  ia  handled  from  the  most  receat  ntleodflo  point  of  yIbw,  TTio 
whole  world  Is  oorered  and  the  newest  material  has  been  utilized. 


PubUshed  by  THE  MACMILLAX  COMPANY 

84-66  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 
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The  Memoirs  of  the  Late  Ciiaiicellory  Prince  von  Hohenlohe 

A  translation  of  the  hig  literary  8enaati<Hi  of  the  year  in  Germany,  in  which  is  told  the  inside  history  of 
the  dismissal  of  Prince  Bismarck.  In  Germany  toe  interest  in  these  memoirs  has  been  intense,  exhaust- 
ing? an  edition  of  ten  thousand  aQ  soon  as  the  work  was  publLsdied.  The  translation  is  made  from  the  im- 
modified  first  edition.  PiibU«hed  in  November.    $6.00  nety 

Dr.  James  Ford  Rhodes's       History  of  the  United  States 

From  the  compromise  of  1860  to  the  Final  Restoration  of  Home  Rule  in  the  South  in  1877. 

Now  complete  in  seven  volumes.    8vo.    Price  of  the  set^  clothe  $17.60  net ;  half  nwroi'co,  $82.00  ;  half  letHint,  $40. 

^'  Mr.  Rhodes  has  charm  and  lucidity  of  style  and  a  rare  adft  for  quotation,  not  the  trick  of  essayists 
who  make  a  pastiche  of  other  people^s  clever  sayings,  but  the  faculty  of  selzine  the  word  or  phrase  from 
letter,  speech,  or  debate  which  reflects  the  actual  movement  of  events  and  makes  his  reader  the  partici- 
pant in  a  living  scene.  Above  all  he  is  inflexibly  judicious,  without  causes  to  plead,  friends  to  eulogize, 
or  enemies  to  condenm,  but  with  one  sole  aim,  the  truth.'^ — The  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul's       History  of  Modem  England 

Complete  in  five  volumes.    Cloth.,  8vo,  price  per  volume  $2.50  net ;  the  set.,  $12.60  net. 

**  Mr.  Paul  has  a  vivid,  picturesque  style  that  never  fails  to  be  suggestive,  stimulating  the  reader's  imag- 
ination, and  arousing  the  interest  the  more  one  gets  into  the  subject.  He  lias,  moreover,  the  faculty 
of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things ;  he  penetrates  the  apparent  meaning,  and  sets  out  the  real  gist  of  the 
matter  in  trenchant,  forceful  English .  """^Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Dr.  Henry  C  Lea's       History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain 

This  subject  is  of  vital  interest  not  only  from  its  dramatic  history,  but  because  of  its  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  Spanish  character  and  upon  Spain''s  position  among  nations.  And  upon  this  subject  Dr.  Lea  is 
the  ultimate  authority.  To  be  complete  %n  four  volumes.    Now  ready :  tH}lumes  I  and  11.    Each^  $2.60  net. 

Cambridge  Modem  History       Vohme  iv  just  Ready 

The  Thirty  Years*  War.  A  continuation  of  the  great  work  planned  by  the  late  iLord  Acton,  and  to 
which  all  the  leading  historical  writers  in  England  and  America  are  contributing. 

To  be  coviplete  in  IS  volumes.,  of  which  8  are  now  ready.    Cloth.,  royal  8vo^  $4.00  net  per  volume. 

The  Writings  of  Beniamin  Franklin 

CoUected*and  Edited,  with  a  Life  and  Introduction  by  Albert  Hbnbt  Smtth. 

Complete  in  ten  volumes.    $8.00  net  per  volume. 

''  As  this  excellent  edition  orFranklin^s  writings  approaches  completion  its  superiority  over  all  former 
editions  is  increasingly  evident."— /?evt«io  of  Reviews. 

The  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham 

When  Secretary  of  State,  with  Colonial  Governors  and  Military  and  Naval  Commissioners  in  America. 
Edited  under  the  Auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  by  Oebtrudb 
Sklwtn  Kimball.  In  two  volumes.    Cloth.,  8vo^  $6.00  net. 


The  Novels  of  Ivan  Tnrgenev      ittastrated  Edition 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  the  translation  by  Constance  Gamett,  whdm  Tolstoi  mentions  with  ap- 
proval as  best  rendering  the  spirit  of  the  original  Russian.  Dark  green  cloth,  the  set,  $18.00. 


George  Brandes'      Main  Currents  In  19th  Century  Literature 

The  London  Athencum  says  of  this  work :  '*  Dr.  Brandes  is  marvellously  weU  read,  iUuminating  in  analy- 
sis, comprehensive  and  balanced  in  his  historic  outlook.'^ 

Though  cheaper  in  price  than  the  first  edition  this  is  even  more  valuable  by  the  addition  of  forty  nortra  its. 

tk>ld  in  sets,  six  volumes,  8vo,  si  1.00  net. 


The  Eversley  Shakespei^re 

This  popular  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works 

the  weu-known  Eversley  series  Is  made  even  more  satisfactory  by  the  inclusion  in  a  separate  volume  of 


This  popular  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  in  the  convenient  size  and  attractive  dark-nni  binding  of 
the  weu-known  Eversley  series  Is  made  even  more  satisfactory  by  the  inclusion  in  a  separate  volume  of 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  '*  Shakespeare :  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man.''  Eleven  volumes^  tSmo,  $10.00. 


Mr.  Alfred  Noyes's      Poems 

In  England  Mr.  Noyes  is  held  to  have  reached  the  highest  mark  in  recent  poetry  for  vigor  and 
originality.  dive,  green  cloth,  wtth  design  in  gold,  $1.96  net. 

Mr.  Conlngsby  Wnu  Dawson's      The  Worker 

A  production  whose  elemental  sincerity  marks  the  genuine  poet  who  realizes  the  essential  man  of  all 
time.  .  Cloth,  16mo.    Just  ready.    $1.96  net. 

PTOusHED    Y^j.   MACMILLAN   COMPANY    |!S^?5,S^ 
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W^si^^^m^m^  HOLIDAY 

ILLUSTR/ITED  BOOKS 

ITALIAN  DAYS  AND  WAYS 

B7  Anas  HoUin^worth  Whuton 

In  this  book  Mias  Wharton  gives  the  experiences  tmd  imprcMions  of  tiire«  women  m 
voyarie,  aa  related  by  one  of  the  party  in  a  series  of  letters.  The  cliann  of  leae-freqaented 
Italian  towns,  bb  well  as  of  the  targe  cities,  is  detightfnily  set  forth. 

Illtntntod.     I2mo.    Cloth.  II.SO  not.     Poitktfe  12  centi  odn 


CHRISTOPHER  t:\?','':r 

World   of   Hli 

COLUMBUS  Die.-, ,.  « 

Br  THiOB  Yoitnl 

The  work  ie  published  in  two  volumea, 
[aina  maps  and  illuBlrationa,  a  photogmv- 
lire  portrait  of  Columbus,  and  a  pictora  in 
colors  of  a  caravel,  snch  na  ColumbuB  must 
Imve  sailed  in,  from  a  painting  by  Norman 
Wilkinson,  Earl  of  Dunr«ven  has  also  con- 
tributed B  note  on  the  navigation  of  Colum- 
bus's first  voyage. 
Two  roluniM.  OOaBB.  riolk,  gUl  topi.  fS-SO  ntl.ptr  kL 


The  Dnwin^  ot 

JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET 

Fifty  Facsimile  Reprodnctions  of  the  Mas- 
ter's Work  with  an  Introductory  Essay. 

The  edition  is  nnmbered  and  hinit«d  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  copies,  imperial  qtwrto, 
for  the  United  Stat«fl.  One  hnndn^  and 
twenty  copies,  numbered  and  bound  in  bock- 
nun,  $20.00  net,  each.  Twenty  copies- 
printed  on  hand-made  paper  and  bonna 


A  New  Volume  in  the  FRENCH  MEN  OP  LETTERS  SERIES 

Edited  by  AlenndM  J«nup,  LttLD. 

HONORE  DC  BALZAC.  This  latest  addition  to  BaUac  critical  literature  ia  a  verf  exhauBtiva 
study  by  M.  Ferdinand  Bmnetifire,  commonly  recogniEed  as  the  ablest  living  critic  pf  Fienoh 
liurature. 

Previously  pabli shed— MONTAIGNE,  by  Edward  Dawd«n. 

.  Each  volume  contains  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  its  subject,  and  an  adequate  index. 

l2ino.    Cloth,  pap«r  label,  I1.50  net,  per  volume.    Pottage  10  cooti  ndn 


JN  IDEAL  GIFT 

SADDLE  AND  SONG 

A  collection  of  the  best  veraa  about  the  horae,  by  nol«d  writers  in  the  English 
appropriate  present  for  any  one  who  baa  a.  fondness  for  horses  or  for  good  poetry. 

Imo.    Clodt,  Xl.SO  net.     Three  Quarter  Levant,  I4.50  net 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Amu*  Mrrtf  m  Ui  tmm  *t  Ai^Mvi  Mtw  Mrfttar  U  mM—rOtmt 


The'  Revkw  of  Revltwi    AJvcrthing  Section 


BOOKS  ^i^l^f^l^ca^^^i^ 

BEAUTIFUL   GIFT  BOOKS 

A  MAID   IN  ARCADY 

By  lUlph  Heorr  Bwbour 

A  large  niunber  oE  readers  have  come  to  expect  each  Christmas  a  new  tAmy  from  the 
eracefnl  pen  of  Kalph  Henry  Barbour,  whoie  "An  Orchard  PrincesH"  and  "  Kitty  of  the 
Koees"  attaineil  snch  great  popularity.  This  year  he  baa  written  a  novel  of  idyllic  love, 
with  bumor,  giiyety,  and  i^hanning  love  eituatkina  vying  for  Bupreoiacy  on  every  page. 

Elaborately  i!lu8trat«il  in  colors  and  tints  by  Frederic  J.  von  Rapp. 


Small  quarto.     Decorated  cover.  In  ^old.  with  niedallion, 


The  Adventurei  of 

Joujou 

By  Cdidi  Macraaa 


Frank  Ver  B«ck 

Square      ortaro.       OrnuneDlal 
cloth.  [Tiabcii.  (3.00. 


Pauline.  F.I 


f\  IheBUthorof  "The  Angel  of 
len.    It  laluJloIhHrtlnlermt 


"IWiUReimy" 
By  BaroiMM  Orcsy 


VER  BECK'S 
Book  of  Bean 

Bruin  at  hb  beit  and  (unnleit 

The  itliulnlloni)  nuiDbcr  kt- 
etily-Bve,  drawn  by  Frank  Vi>r 
Beck,  fiome  are  in  tult  colots, 
otlienln  two  o>lon,  and  wime  in 
tint.  Bound  in  boards,  with  special 
cover  deiisn  la  ixilor).  $1.50. 

'-  NEW  FICTION  = 

DASHING    ON! 

The  Colonel  of  the 

Red  Httzzari 

By  John  R«ed  Scott 

EhIIj  capturm  all  honora  as 
igofl's  moMdaahitig  romanM,  Tiie 
iniutratlons  in  mlpr  by 

Underwood 

its  approprlBtencn  u  a 
clotb.  il.M. 


a  box,  93.00 

The 

Happy-Go- Lucky 

TrmoilBlcd  from 
Cermaii  bj 


Bumptnoiuly  llliuCratsd  in  wlon 
and  tiiila.  DecondTely  bound  In 
clotb  and  encliaed  In  a  box.  K.Da. 


GABRIELLE 

Trani^resior 
By  Harrb  Dtckron 


woven  the  aeducllve  myatery  ol  tbe 
Orient.    Frontispiece  In  colora. 
12ino.    ClotH,  tl.ao. 

Don  Q  in  the  Sierra 

B]r  K.  and  H.  Prichard 


More  itlrriDg  itorlca  of  tbrlilins  and 
romantic  adventure  iroren  about  I>on 
Q.  UieniaveaiidBiaRy  bandit.  Illus- 
trated.   Uiao.    CloUi,  n.GO. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


■I  U«  an/Mr  af  Hwltmt  mhtm  nflflv  U  m 


TTie  R«vicw  of  Rrriew! — AtHrrtisme  Scctkm 


New  UniQue  BooKs 

A  page  of  novelties  in  books,  some  humorous,  some 
serious — all  entertaining. 


"That  Reminds  He" 

Clriib  7^  net,  Tieiihlf  LeMhift  fl  s). 
Ct/Maina  300  o(  the  best  nones  enr  esik^nd; 
selected  fnnn  a  Canadian  of  <i**t  ILOOO  tak?  w>;«Th 

Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining 

By  Mrs.  Hcrbtri  B.  Linscolt 
Irtmo.  with  DecoralivB  l.'oter.  ["ry*  Sic. 
CertniDlf  tbe  best  collection  of  IM  kind  ftrr  pab- 
llsbnl.  Tbe  bouk  ctiduuds  about  WO  tomui  of  aniiue- 
zneDt  for  ADcdAl  ^thering*  of  Kd  kjnda.  with  speriAl 
(ueKTStiona  for  blrthdar».  Bidlow e'lia,  Ctaistmaa  E«t. 
New  Year's  E'e  an^J  other  h'/ll'lays. 


KnocUs  Witty,  Wise  and— 

By  MituiA  Thomas  Antrim 
Author  of  Pliaie*,  lAaxet  and  Crazes  of  Lote. 

DecoriLted    boorfla    price  75c,    Oovb  shevp ;  box 


Phazes,  Mazes  and  Crazes 
of  Love 

5y  Minna  Thomas  Antrim 

Deooraled  boarftn  prlcf  Tte,    Ooze    Bheep ;    box. 

Trie"  81  SO 

Onehiin-lred  luirj  elgHy-iivu  pithy  eplgraniB  on  tl 

siiI0h.'1  of  loie.     Full  of  kt-en  alioftB  aO'l  bits  of  »i 

liym  :  undeniably  eli'icr. 


Your  Health  I 

By  Idtlle  Phtlps 

Printed  In  orSDKe  and  black. 

BoMd*  J»C    Onage  Ooze  aheep  In  Specially  I>eslgDed 

Box  tl^fiO 

A  PoUectlon  of  nearly  100  cleFer  toaata  practloally 

ull  i.ew.       UUTcrrat    dsooraUona  on  every  page  by 

llelim  Allien  Knipe. 


Pig  Book 


liiii  ii  ml  ■  ii  irn^itB  |ii»ii  r>iin 

to  put  B  the  eya  of  the  pig.    A  ■ 
e™7paet 


The  Hondred  Best  Poems  of 
the  French  Language 


Tbe  taste  displayed  in  the  at 
■m  undoabtedly  caiue  II 
t  DDce.  prtated  aa  It  is  In  the  aricl>»l  FummJl 


The  Hundred  Best  Poems  of 
the  German  Language 

(Die  Brsten  Gedichte  der  Devtschen 

SpTAche) 

Clotb,  soc.    LeathH.  nc 

PTDbablj  no  laaguagv  la  K>  tspsbta  «(  «xpre^^ 

lentimenC  and  feeling  as  the  Qfirnuui.      From  all  it* 


The  Booh  of  Love 

One  Hundred  of  the  Best  Lo-oe  Poerrts  art- 

fvlly  selected. 

Cloth.  00c.    Leather,  TBc 

These  poems  exhibit  a  wide  thd^  of  emationuuiil 

Jive  eiprewion  to  almost  BTery  Edutae  of  Um  hm  at 


Send  far  lUuslrated  CaUlogi 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  ®  CO 


>f  Latest  Books. 


lill  WalnnI  Siraet. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Toe  Review  of  Rcvitwi    Advcftisingf  Scctioo 


Holiday  BooKs  That  Are  ''Different" 

Thought  put  into  gift-book  buying,  as  well  as  money,  will  be 
repaid  in  deeper  and  more  lasting  appreciation  by  the  recipient. 

Colonel  Crockett's  Co-operative  Christmas 

%  RUPERT   HUGHES 

6  colored  illustratioiu}  and  marginal  decorations  on  every  page;  12mo  cloth  ;  in  holly  box. 

THIL  CHRISTMAS  STORY   FOR   1907.     Price,  Sl.OO 

How  Colonel  Crockett,  of  Texas,  spent  the  most  lonebr  Christmas  of  his  life  in  the  heart  of  bustling  New 
York,  how  heSresolved  if  ever  he  had  to  spend  another  Christmas  away  from  his  family  and  in  that  great  city 
he  would  do  something  to  make  it  lees  lonely  for  himself  and  for  strangers  there,  and  finally  how  that  time 
did  come,  when  his  inienious  plan  for  a  *'  Co^peratiTe  "  Christmas  was  uied  with  marvelous  success.    A  more 

pleaamgg" 


appropriate  and 


gift  would  be  hard  to  find. 


Shakespeare's  Sweetheart 

ANOTHER  CHRISTMAS  BOOK 

By  SARAH  HAWKS  STERUNG 

Large  18mo|,  cloth,  with  insert  illustration  on 
front  cover.  Gilt  top  with  decorated  title  page  and 
five  illustrations  in  color  by  Clara  Elsene  reck  and 
marginal  decorations  on  every  page.  In  luuidsome 
box. 

SS.OO 


** Shakespeare's  Sweetheart''  is  the  story  of 
William  Shaxespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway  related  in 
such  a  quaint  style  that  it  suggests  the  rfajrthm  of 
Shakespeare's  own  poetry.  Beautifully  bound  and  a 
most  attractive  holioay  production. 


Queen  of  the  Rushes 

By  ALLEN  RAINE 
Price,    ^1.50 

A  Romance  of  the  Welsh  oountnr  tokl  with  a  power 
that  few  authors  command,  and  yet  with  a  beauty  of 
thought  and  expression  seldom  equalled. 


Captain  Courtesy 

(A  STORY  OF  OLD  CALIFORNIA) 

By  EDWARD   CHILD8   CARPENTER 

Five  illustrations  in  four  colors,  by  Eleanor  Flair 
ted  Abbott.    ISmo,  doth,  decorative  cover. 

Pric«»  ^1.50 

Captain  Courtesy  is  the  alias  of  a  higfawasrman.  a 
youth  who  assumes  the  role  in  order  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father  and  mother  at  the  hands  of  the 
^'greasers."  An  Interesting  love  story  is  connected 
with  the  tfile,  and  will  serve  to  pass  awgy  a  f^w  pleas 
ant  hoarn.— Buffalo  ExpreMa, 


Hade  in  His  Ima^e 

By  GUY  THORNE 
Pric«»    ^1.50 

What  to  do  with  the  great  body  of  the  unemploy 
able  in  any  dty,  who  are  a  burden  and  a  menace  to 
sodety,  is  the  subject  of  this  noveL   It  is  a  tale  at 
once  powerful  and  thrilling. 


T^FtlSisi  :    A  Princess  of  Kro^tch 

By  DAVIS  BRINTON 

Frontispiece  in  four  colors  and  three  illustrations  In  black  and  white  by  WatUr  JET.  Jhwrefl. 

ISmo,  doth,  stamped  in  gold.    Priest  %  1 .50 


This  tale  suggests  the  **  Graustark  "  kind  of  novd.   There  is  the  same  rapid  action,  the  same  intense  Interest, 
the  same  glamor  of  romance,  and  the  same  exdUng  situations  that  made  that  sort  of  book  famous. 


The  Four  Corners 

By  AMY  E.  BLANCHARD 
Prio«0  ^1.50 

A  Story  for  Girts  from  ten  to  fourieen* 

Written  in  ICiss  Blanchard's  best  style.    It  is  a 
pure,  wholesome,  and  highly  entertaining  tale. 


Rhymes  forWee  Sweethearts 

By  CATHERINE  FORREST  HAMILL 

Large  8vo,  cloth,  decorative  cover.  Five  full-page 
illustrations  in  color  and  decorations  in  color  on  every 
page,  by  Curtis  Wager  Smith. 

Prio«,  ^1.50  wkmt 

Here  are  grouped  some  fifty  bright  jingles  for 
children— jingles  with  that  sympathetic  and  regular 
rhythm  that  alwajrs  attracts  small  folks. 


Send  for  ttlustrtited  CjtUtogue  of  Latest  Books. 


GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  ®  CO. 


1214  W«lB«t  StMeC, 

PHILADELPHIA 
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The 


of  Rcviewt — AAytttiAkg  Scctfao 


A  NEW    BOOK    SERVICE    FROM   WANAMAKER'S 

By  merely  sending  a  post-card  request  our  Handy  Book  Catalog  of  over  200  pai^es*  right  op  l» 
date  &  including  news  of  the  latest  publications,  special  news  of  books  for  young  people,  Sk  spBcU 
book  opportunities,  ivlll  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  A  copy  of  our  ratnloj  of  nic 
Books  in  Fine  Bindings  (full  of  Christmas  suggestions)  may  be  secured  in  the  same  easy  immnrr. 


BOOKS  ARE  EASILY  BOUGHT  AND  DELIVERED  BY  MAIL. 

These   special   book    opportunities    are    only    examples    of   hundreds    of    others    mt    V^aakmmtktf^ 


THE   GREAT    REPUBLIC 

A  History  of  the 
United  States 

BY  MASTER  HISTORIANS 

Compiled  and  Edhcd  by 
CHARLES  MORRIS  and  OLIVER  H.   G.  LEIGH 

Illustrated   with    119   fine   full-page   engrayings. 
Among  the  distinguished  contributors  are  : 

Theodore  Rooeereft,        Gen.  Jowph  Wheeler, 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,       Wm.  E.  Chandler, 

John  Bach  McMaatcr,    John  D.  Lo^, 

Adam  Badeau,  H.  Von  Hoist, 

John  W.  Draper,  Benson  J.  Losslng, 

Comtcde  Paris,  Edward  Everett, 

William  T.  Sherman      J**no  Schouler, 

Thomas  Wcntworth  Higginaon 
Francis  Parkman, 
George  Bancroft, 
WillUm  Swintoo. 


Admiral  Sampecm 
Capt.  Wainwrkrht. 
VLutaX  Halstea<C 
Henry  Wattcrson, 


Making  one  of  the  most  attractive  histories  of 
the  United  States  ever  written.  Beginning  with  the 
semi-mythical  and  half -historic  traditions  of  the 
primitive  races  whose  traces  are  found  in  noany 
rarts  of  the  country  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
president  McKinley. 


Mm  tour  handsome  octavo  voInnM 
merly  sold  from  $12.50  to  92OJ00  m  set. 

Our  special  prices : 

Cloth,  top  edge  gilt $1.80 

Half  leather  binding,  top  edge  gilt 4.50 

Three-quarter  calf,  top  edge  gift 0.50 

In  the  $6.50  stvle  of  binding  the  volumes  are  one- 
half  inch  taller  than  the  other  two  styles. 

A  descriptive  circular  of  16  pages  will  be  sent 
when  requested.  These  prices  hold  good  only  while 
the  present  stock  lasts. 

JOHN     WANAMAKER 


Prtntod  te 
hnndrBd 


75. 


DUMASif  ALEXANNIIL 

Romances.    Marie  Antotnettfi  Edition. 
beautiful  type,  and  Illustrated  with 

Elates  bv  noted  French  and  AmerlcaB 
iveret  van  Mayden,  Engene  Coiurbotn, 
Eugene  Orlvac,  Oostave  Dore, 
34  volumes.     Cloth  binding. 
Usher's  price,  $S9.5a    Our 

ROOSEVELT,  THEODOKE. 

Works.    Presidentiai  JEtfllion,  oomi 
West,**  4  volumes ;  **  American  It 
"  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman ;  **  Naval  "War  of  WS' 
"  The  WildemeBS  Hunter.**   8  volumes.  Ovol  With  ftvstii- 
piece  illustrations.    Publication  price,  $lt.OQL 
piloe.  $6.50. 

THE  PASSING  SHOW. 

Drawings  .by  A.  B.  WenseU.    FolkHjSxlO 
printed  and  handsomely  bound. 
Our  special  prioe,  $1.00. 

Enjoyment  of  these  i^otures  is  enhaaoed  by  the 
tlons  in  prose  and  verse,  which  **  potait  the  moral  or 
tale.*' 


THE  TEMPLE  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz.  English  Edition,  *'  Temple  "  nize 
and  style.  The  volumen  are  printed  in  black  and  red,  with 
photogravure  frontiRpieces  and  decorative  title  pages. 
Bound  in  flexible  lamb  skin,  with  decorated  covers,  gilt  tops, 
book  marks,  etc.  Each  volume  has  a  frontidplece  in  photo- 
gravure. 40  volnmea.  Sold  in  nets  only.  Publisher's  price, 
$33.00.    Our  special  price,  $18.00. 

"No  more  convenient  and  altogether  satisfactory  reading 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems  and  plays  than  this  has  been 
published.**— 77^  independent.  New  York. 

LIBRARY  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
LITERATURE. 

A  record  of  the  great  things  that  have  been  said  and  thought 
and  done  from  the  b^nnnlng  of  History.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Harnr  Thurston  Peck,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  L.  H.  D. ; 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Caroline  Tlcknor,  with  an  introduction  by  John  RuBsell 
Young,  Librarian  of  Congress.  Embellished  with  over  500 
illUMtratlons.  20  volumes.  8vo.  Half  morocco,  gilt  tops. 
Publisher's  price,  |60.0a    Our  special  price,  $  1 1 .50. 

Prepare<l  after  a  careful  study  of  all  other  collections,  supply- 
ing what  is  absent  from  other  works,  and  developing  ideas  that 
had  not  occurred  as  yet  to  other  laborers  in  this  field.  All  na- 
tions and  periods  are  covered.  Each  volume  Is  of  equal  interest, 
containing  a  delightful  variety  of  matter  that  will  be  found 
stimulating  and  instructive  to  readers  of  all  ages. 


New  Copyrighted 

AT  $0  CENTS  A  COPY 

Printed  and  Beyond  like  $ijW 


By  a  new  &  novel  method  (brought  aboot  hf  the 
co-operation  of  the  authors,  a  number  of  the  v*»<ii»^ 
newspapers  of  this  country  &  the  largest  retailen 
of  books),  some  of  tlie  latest  novels  tar  Ike 
i>est-laioivm  llctloii  ivrltera  wamy  lie  kM  far 
SOeents  eaeli. 

They  are  brought  out  in  the  same  handaome  maa- 
ner  as  books  that  are  to  be  sold  at  $1.08.  It  ia  sac 
ol  tlie  greatest  accompllaliaieats  la  koak 

Kbllakuag  is  years:  A  yet  it  is  done  in  entire 
mony  between  both  authors  A  pubUabov. 
Each  book  is  embellisht  with  four  full^MM  colored 
plates  A  facsimile  of  the  author^s  haDOwnting,  etc. 
The  books  already  published  are : 

REZANO V.    A  Magnificent  Pen  -Ficture  of  a  Great 
Blan.    By  Oertruae  Atherton,   auth<»'  of  **Tbe 

Conqueror." 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DEFENCE.    By  E.  F.  Benson, 
author  of  '*  Dodo,'' ''  The  Image  in  the  Sand,**  etc. 

A  ROCK  IN  THE  BALTIC    By  Robert  Barr. 

THE  LADY  EVELYN.    By  Max  Pemberton. 

THE  MAN  BITWEEN.    By  Amelia  B.  Barr. 

DOC  GORDON.   By  Mary  E.  Wilklna-Freeman. 
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1  are  iMMka  of  tke  guilty  tkai 


six  Best  SeU 
are  50  ccats 


■t$l«M.    Yet 


9F  SMll, 


The  above  will  be  followed  by  six  more  noTela,  one 
each  month,  commencing  Deoemb^  let,  by  one  of 
the  following  authors : 


Anns  Kathcrinc  Green. 
Mn*  Burton  rurnsofi* 
Eden  Phlllpott. 


lanMadsfsa. 
Cutdlff c  Hyas. 
JohnOlhrtrHobbcs. 


JOHN     WANAMAKER 


Ord 


i>e 


it  eltker  to  New  York  or  PkUadelpkls. 


Pkiladelphia 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 


New  York 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  BY  MAIL 

8PECUL  ADYAIITAGES  III  BUTIII8  FHOM  THE  LABSEST  HETtIL  BOOt  BUSHESS  II  THE  COUITBT-WIHIMIEB'S 
TlnM  t<tt  d  bookt,  H  lot  sititfadiify,  «ri  fitwmbh  rf  ow  wpwn,  wittiii  wt  wet  «flif  purduM  by  imB. 

THE  WANAMAKER  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  SOME  STANDARD  SETS  OF  BOOKS 


In  m  more  attractive  form  than  uaoal,  A  at  tlie  same  tlaie,  at  a  moderate  priee.   lUs 

complisht  by  having  them  manufactured  fo  our  especial  order.   Theae  sets  are  by  far  the  best  eter  offered  at 
aDything  approaching  the  prices. 

Large  1 2mo  volnmea.  Carefully  printed  on  good  paper  &  embellisht  with  illustrations  of  merit,  they  make  most 
desirable  library  editions.  They  are  between  the  verv  ezpenslTe  &  the  cheap,  carelessly  put-together  editions.  We  have 
them  in  three  unusually  attractive  styles  of  binding— nanasome  silk  cloth,  top  edges  gilt,  half  leather  with  top  edges  gilt, 
&  genuine  half  calf  with  top  edges  gilt.    Each  set  in  a  neat  box. 


BALZAC  HONORE  D. 

Novels,  dramas,  repertory,  etc.  InU^uctions  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent.  The  full  "  Comedie  Humaine  ^' 
—a  total  of  9S  titles ;  three  stories  not  usually 
found  elsewhere  ;  two  analytical  studies ;  the  five 
dramas ;  and  a  one-volume  repertory,  which  fur- 
nishes a  biographical  key  to  every  story  and 
every  character  in  the  "'Comedie."  Additional 
translations,  edited  by  J.  Walker  MoSpadden, 
which  are  found  only  in  the  present  printing. 
88  full-page  photogravures  and  half-tones  from 
original  drawings  oy  eminent  artists.  18  vol- 
mnea.  Half  calf,  extia;  top  edgegUt.  Publi- 
cation price  $45.    Our  special  price 

BULWER-LYTTON,  SIR  EDWARD. 

Complete  edltkm  ol  tlie  novels  and 
mances.  Well  printed  and  bound,  and  illus- 
trated by  18  photogravures  and  48  half-tones. 
IS  volumes.    Top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

$16.26.    Our  special  price 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

^.00.    Our  specaal  price 

Half  calf,  extra;  top  edge  gilt.   Publication  price 
^.50.    Our  spedaiprice , ,.. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS. 

•  Complete  works.  Printed  firom  dear  and  legible 
type,  06  fuU-page  illustrations,  10  being  in  photo- 
gravure and  the  others  half-tone.  10  volumes. 
Top  edge  gUt.     Publication  price  $12.50.    Our 

special  price 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

1^.00.    Our  special  pnoe 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 
$25.00.    OUT  special  price 


DICKENS, 

Complete  works.  Printed  from  large,  clear  tjrpe 
on  excellent  paper.  S40  fnll-paae  lllnstra- 
tlons*  including  the  original  Cnukshank  and 
'' Phiz '' drawings.   1$  volumes.  Top  edge  gilt. 


Publication  price  $18.75.    Our  special  price. 
Half  leather,  top  edge  g&t.    Publication  price 

no.OO.    Our  special  pnoe 

HJEilf  calf,  extra;  top  edge  gflt.   Publication  price 
$97.S0.    Our  special  price 

DUMAS,  ALEXABIDRE. 

Romances.  Introductions  by  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn 
and  J. W.  McSpadden.  With  20  illustrations  from 
original  drawings  t^  Frank  T.  Merrill,  Maurice 
Leloir  and  others,    io  volumes.   Top  edge  gilt. 

Publication  price  $12.50.    Our  special  price 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

fJO.OO.    Our  spedaiprice 
alf  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gUt.    Publication  price 
$25.00.    Our  spedaiprice 

EUOT,  GEORGE. 

Complete  ^vorks*  including  the  life  and  letters. 
The  paper  and  presswork  are  high-grade ;  ivltii 
35  fnll-paoe  Illustrations  from  orisrinal 
drawings  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  H.  Wintnrop 
Peirce,  w.  St.  John  Harper  and  Alice  Barber 
Stephens,  from  authentic  portraits  and  repro- 
ductions from  photographs.  7  volumes.  Top 
edse  gilt.    Publication  price  $8.75.    Our  special 


price 
Half 


'Publication  price 


leather,  top  edge  gilt. 

$14.00.    Our  spedal  price 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  g^t.  Publication  price 
$17.50.    Our  spedaiprice 


9U)0 
13.00 
10.00 


7.00 
10.00 


0.70 
10.00 

17.00 


7.00 
lOiM 
12.50 


7.00 
8.70 


GVIZOT^M. 

Historv  of  Franee,  from  the  earliest  times,  trana* 
latea  into  Bngllsh  by  Robert  Black,  and  recog- 
nized as  the  mandard  of  this  immortal  history. 
Illustrated  by  72  portraits  and  scenes  done  m 
ivure  and  half-tone.  8  volumes.  Top 
Publication  price  $10.00.    Our  spedal 


Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 

$16.00.    Our  special  price 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 
$20.00.    Our  special  price 

HUGO,  VICTOR. 

Novels  and  poems.  Copyrighted  translations  made 
expressly  for  this  edition.  The  72  illustrations 
are  by  eminent  artists  such  as  Bayard,  Ddort 
andRoux.  8  volumes.  Top  edge  gilt.  Publi- 
cation price  $10.00.    Our  special  price 

Half  leather,  top  edge  fpit.    Publication  price 

$16.00.    Our  special  price 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  gilt.  Publication  price 
$20.00.    Our  spedal  price 4 

IRVING,  WASHINGTON. 

Complete  works.  Contains  all  of  Irving's  writings, 
with  the  author^s  latest  rerisions.  Dlustrated 
with  10  photogravures,  64  half-tones  and  16 
maps.    10  volumes.   TOp  edge  gUt.    Publioa- 

tion  price  $12.60.    Our  spedal  price 

Hau  leather,  top  edge  gilt.   Publication  price 

ttO.OO.    Our  special  price 

Half  calf  .extra ;  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 
$26.00.    Our  spedal  price 

RUSiON,  JOHN. 

As  complete  an  edition  of  Roskin  as  is  published 
to-day,  containing  many  fugitive  writtngs  and 
letters  recently  *  disoovered ;  aU  the  author's 
notes ;  a  profusion  of  original  sketches  in  pen 
and  colors;  new  btbUography  and  indices.  Lme 
tfpe.  Illustrated  with  15  hhotoffravuree,  18 
iuustratloos  in  odor  and  818  half-tones.  10 
volnmea.  Half  calf,  extra;  top  edge  gilt.  Pub- 
lication price  $87.60.   Our  Bpeaal  jance 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER. 

Waverly  Novels.  Each  story  contains  an  intro- 
duction, notes,  glossary  of  words  and  phrases, 
and  an  index  to  scenes  and  characters.  108  illus- 
trations containing  portraits  and  reproductions 
of  paintings  by  the  Fine  Arts  Association  of 
Scotland.  IS  volumes.  Top  edge  gilt.  Publi- 
cation price  $15.00.    Our  flnedal  price.. 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gUt.    Pi 

1^.00.    Our  spedal  price. 

Half  calf,  extra ;  top  edge  g^t.  Publication  price 

$80.00.    Our  spedal  price . ,. —....—. 


18JM 


lOiM 


7.00 
lOiM 


18.70 


Publication  price 


18.00 
15.00 


THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE. 

Complete  works.    Printed  from  large,  new  type 

■sin 


and  contains  106  lull-paoc 

photogravure  and  half-tone,  besides  numerous 


text  cuts  by  Thackeray  himsdf .    IS 

Top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price  $15.00.     Our 

special  price 

Half  leather,  top  edge  gilt.    Publication  price 
1^.00.    Our  spedal  price 1S.50 


Half  calf,  extra;  top  edge  1 
$80.00.    Our  speciflil  prtoe. 


gilt.    Publication  price 


15.00 


be 
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HOLIDAY  BOORS 


GLIMPSES    OF    ITALIAN     COURT 

LIFE     By  TRYPHOSA  BATES  BATCHELLER 

Une  meets  alt  aocts  of  well-known  people  in  tb«se 

liages:    the    Royal   Family,    His   Holiness    the    Pope, 

musicians,  arlists,  leaders  of  aociety,  and  so  on.  And 
the  abundant  illustrations,  in  color,  pbologravare  aod 
hulf-lone.are  delightfully  intimale  view*  of  the  foremosl 
people  in  Italy,  Nel,  frt-So.    (Postage  48  cenwj 

DEM  GOOD  OLE  TIMES 

Bt  MRS.  JAMES  H.   DOOLEY 

To  read  this  book  is  to  comprehenil  the  real  relation 
between  the  old-lime  "quality"  and  their  negro  de- 
pendents Full  of  the  true  charm  of  '-befo'  de  «-ah" 
days  in  Virginia.  16  illustrations  in  color  by  Suzanne 
Guthtrs.     Many  decorations.  l$^-7S  postpaid.) 

OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  CHURCHES 
AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 


lion  gives   Ihfiii  ..n   inletc',!  to  Americans  far  greater  than  the  most  inspiring  Kngliafa  or  CoD- 
linenlal  cathedrals.  Nine  photogravures  and  twenty-four  beautiful  half-tones.    (#,1.13  postpaid.) 

INVENTORS  AT  WORK  With  Chapters  on  'Discovery 

By  GEORGE  ILES,  Author  of  "Flame,  Electricttr  and  the  Camera" 
A  most  interesting  work  whirh  pictures  great  inventors  in  their  work  shops  and  Uboratories. 
told  at  first  hand,    24  pages  of  illuslrations  that  are  both  artistic  and  practical.     (f2.Ji  postpaid.) 

[  OUR  "GEOGRAPHICAL  LIBRARY"   I 

FIGHTING  THE  POLAR  ICE 

By  ANTHONY  FIALA 

In  many  ways  this  is  the  most  signitJcant  book  on  Iht 
record  of  two  years  spent  aliovH  the  8[sl  Parallel  by  the  sec 
the  author's  very   remarkable    photographs    show  results 


subject  since  Nansen.      It  is  the 

•nd  Ziegler  Polar  Kipedition;    and 

lever  before,  or  after,  attained   by 

V4. 18  postpaid.) 


THE  PASSING  OF  KOREA 

By  HOMER  B.  HULBERT 

[he  fascinating  qualities  of  the  best  fa- 
ils place  a.s  the  standard  history  of  the 
/v.  Illustrated.     (f4.i8  postpaid.) 

Uniform  -witK  the  Above 
The  Openirw;  of  Tibet  Flashlights  in  the  Jungle 

mCHVAL.  LANEXM*  By  C.  G.  SCHILLINGS 


"It  is  essenliallya  true  « 

ory  and  yet  it 

tion.  ...  Mr.  Hulberfs  volu 

le  will  doubll 

country,  a  position  it  well  dese 

ves."— fltfir*-). 

;  Openim;  c 


DOUBLEDAT  PAGE  &C0.  NewYORK. 
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FICTION 

"  THE  OLD  KIPLING  HAS  COME  BACK." 
PUCK  OF  POOK'S  HILL  By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 


Mibjec 


d  had  e 


of  his  task." 


KIPLING'S  "THEY" 

This  beautiful  edition  vis  prepared  under 
Mr.  Kipling's  special  supenision.  "  A  iTiosi  won- 
derful piece  of  literature,"  says  the  LaaisvilU 
Courier-  Je¥rnai,  "and  perhaps  the  greatest 
short  story  ever  written." 

Illustrated   in  color  by   F.   H.   TOWNSEND. 

(Net.  Ji.jo.     Postage  15  cents.) 

CONFESSIONS  TO  A  HEATHEN 

IDOL  By  MARIAN  LEE 

The  prolilems  of  love  between  man  and 
isoman.  she  his  senior.  A  reader  says:  "  It 
contains  as  much  philosophy  as  Holmes'  '  Break- 
fa.si  Table'— and  is  much  more  readable." 

Illustrated.     (fl-So.) 

THE  LEADER         ByHARYdillon 

The  romanlic  career  of  a  noble-minded  candidate. 

ANTHONY  OVERMAN 

Hy  ll 

THE  INCOMPLETE  AMORIST 

Third  large  printing.  E.  NESBIT 

SET  IN  AUTHORITY 

A  strong  novel  of  English  Life  tn  India. 

SARA  J.  COTES 

WITCH'S  GOLD    hahlin  garland 

The  story  of  a  man's  career  in  the  West. 


.Vna  York  Tnb,. 
lustrated  by  Ak 

HUK  K..\i.:kHAN.     (Jr.so.) 
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FOR  YOUNGER  READERSH 


THREE    NEW    VOLUMES    IN    OUR    BEST    SERIES    FOR    CHU-DRBN 
SONGS,  LEGENDS,  and  HEROES  EVERY   CHILD  SHOULD  KNOT.     Each  decorated. 

(f  i.oo  postpaid.) 
THE  SECOND  VIOLIN.     By  Grace  S.  Btchmond.     A  charming  book  for  girls  with  something 
nf  the  flavor  of  Miss  Alcotl's  perennial  tales.      Illnstrated.     (Si.30.) 

THE  AIRSHIP  DRAGONFLY.     By   William  John    Hopkins.    The  thrilling  experience  of 

Ruth  H.  Hali.ock. 

Postage  [J  cents.) 


I  by    RU' 
CNet,  1 

I    OUTDOOR    INTERESTS   I 


THE  ARAB  HORSE. 


ind  the  . 


story  of  the  pure 


mpottant  a 


ihich  points  out  the  real  merits 

Twenty-four  photographs. 

(Net  f  [.20.     Postage  it  cents.) 

LATNS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEH.    By  Leonard  Harron.    A  volatne  of  practical  sug- 

gestion.s  which  in  the  aggregate  mean  a  sward  of  refreshing  green.     Uniform  with  "  Rosea  and 

Ferns  and  How  to  Grow  Them."     Thirty-two  beautiful  "  how  to  "  [jictutes. 

(Net,  ti.io.     Postage  11  cenL^.) 


d) 


DouBLEDATc  Page  iCa  New  York. 
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>^^8^      NEW  BOOKS      V^^ 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  Bound 
and  Especially  Suitable  for 

HOUDAY  GIFTS 


THE  ONE  WAY  OUT. 
By  Bettlna  von  Hutten. 


A  vrr-y  gtaajul  and  charming  story, 
A  WARNINQ  TO  LOVERS. 

By  Paul  LeiccBier  Ford. 
Aulhorof  "JANlCa  MEBKDITK,"    lUiutnilcd 

.*  briehl,  6feay  story  m  braut^ul  holiday  fort 


THE  CHASE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  PLATE, 

By  Jacques  Putrelle. 
Aulhorof  ■■THETHlNKlNCMACHINKSTOaiBS," 

ILLustnlcd  ty  wm  Grcff.    Uatginilde 


11  .U 

JOOGIN-  ERLONG. 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
Aulhor  of  ■  1,11,  fiAl,.'    IllQBlraUHl    from   photo- 
graphs.   Dccaratrd  luargins,  8vo,  cloUi     l«f  (1.80 

A  voltimi  qf  tugto  dialrd  farms. 


THE  SWARM. 

By  Maurice  Mselerlinck. 

Aulhor  of  "THK  VFK  OH  THE  BEH." 


HISTORIC  BUILDINGS  OF  AMERICA, 

Described  by  Great  Writers. 

By  Esther  Singleton. 
Aiilhor  of  -GKEAT  TICTURES."  elc.     Illu»lr»lfri, 


THE  HEART  OF  MUSIC. 

By  Anna  Alice  Chapin. 
Author  of  -MASTERS  OF  MUSIC." 


VERSAILLES  AND  THE   TRIANONS. 
By   Pierre  de  Nohlac,  Keeper  of  Ver- 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishen,  New  York 
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NEW  GIFT  BOOKS 


Hiawatha 

With  pictui«i  by 

HARRISON    FISHER 

Longfellow's  great  epic  d  aboriginal 
Araerican  life  needs  no  words  of  praise 
or  ezpoiition. 

Harrison  Fisher's  illustrations  meet 
perfectly  the  pictorial  needs  of  this  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  poem. 

There  are  more  than  sixty  picture*  in 
the  book ;  many  of  ihem  in  color. 

Delicate  tinted  decorations  designed 
by  Earl  Stetson  Crawford  blend  and 
bind  the  whole  and  help  to  make  it  the 
most  elaborate  Gift  Book  of  the  Year. 

Size  seven  by  ten  inches 
k  a  box  $3.00.  poApaid 


The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow 

Wfth  piciur«*  by 

ARTHUR  1.   KELLER 

This  sparkling  gem  of  humor  has 
been  the  ambition  and  the  despair  of 
illuctrators  f«  many,  many  years. 

Now  for  the  first  time  pictures  have 
been  made  that  wilt  thoroughly  delight 
the  many  lovers  of  this  classic. 

Mr.  Keller  has  done  them  much  as 
Washington  Irving  himself  would  hove. 
if  he  had  been  the  artist  with  the  brush 
that  he  was  with  the  pen.  The  most 
sumptuous  gift  book  of  the  seatOD. 

Size  seven  by  nine  inches 
In  a  box  $2.00,  poOpaid 


|D|THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY  publishers  IKD1ANAP0L1S|[ 


THE  RILEY  BOOKS 


t^l 


THIS  PICTURE  FROM 

THE  NEW  RILEY  BOOK 

While  The  Heart 
Beats  Young 

Mr.  Riley  has  selected  for  thu  book  the  vciy  cream  of  his 
tns  about  children.      The  foremost  child  artist  of  the  country 
I  has  itiusirated  ibem  with  great  fullness  and  has  caught  the  spirit 
I  of  the  verse  b  a  wonderful  way. 

Sixtt^   full  page   ittustrationt  in  four  colors,  more  than 
I  twenty-live  smaller  pictures  in  two  colors. 

llluitnted  by  ETHEL  FRjUVKUN    BETT5 
Sac  8.10  inchei.        In  ■  boi,  $2.50.  Pa.lp.^. 


James  Whitcomb  Riley's  Other  Volumes 


I    Hii   P«'>   Ramuca 

The  ibove,  bound  in  red  cloih. 

l2mo.  (ach  $1.23,  poitpud. 

Ril>r  Poem*  in  S«(> -- CrMnHttd 
Ediiien.  Reviled  uid  inpraved. 
1903.  Sold  only  m  teU.  The 
■bove  eleven  (itlei.  uniloiiDly 
bound    in     uge  -  ^een     dodi. 

$13.50; 
I    Old  Fuhio 

Primed 


icul.     in    a*V 
hill-cll.  $27.00. 


Iiaod.rnade  p*P«r. 
nd  bound  in  blue  and  white 
lath,  )6ino,  $1.75.  poatr^. 


T1»  Csldan  Yaar 

Selettioiu  (oi  the   ye«   round, 
unilorm   with   "Old  Fuhioned 
Rowi."    l6nio,$l,75.poMpaid. 
A  Dsfaclin  Sula  Cluu 

A  Chmtmu  poem,    lihutraied 

by  Will    V>wl«    and    C.  M. 

Relye..  Net.  $1.00.   Pox  lOc. 
Rilar  Chil<l-Rhrm« 

WilK  Hooiiei  picluta  by  Will 

Viwter. 
Ri1>T  Lefa-Lrriu 

lUuilTited  with  DTtT  Ghy  itiidie* 

lioni  life  by  Wllliun  B.  Dyer. 
Rller  Fum-Rlirnisi 

With  country  piclum  by  Will 

RiUr  Som  •>'  Cl»<r 

Poemi  of  gladneu.  content,  ind 
comoUilion.  Piclui«  by  V«wl«. 
THe  above  four  voiumci,  green 

clotli.  t2ino,  esch.  puiipBid  $1.23. 

or  tbe  Kl  In  a  boi  S5..00  poMpaid. 


fflE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY  publishers  INDIANAPOLIS 


THE  BEST  FICTION 


ACGRATH'S  LATEST 

Half  a  Rogue 

Bt  the  AutKor  ot 

TIm  Maa  OD  Uia  Boa 

Harold    MacGratti'a    new  novd  is  u  briak  >i  a 

boneback  ride  on  a  eJoiioua  morning.    _ll  is  as  varied 

M  an  April   day.     It  is  as  chaiming  as  two  most 

dianuing  ^ib  can  make  it.     Love  and  honor  and* 

success  and  all  the  great  things  worth  fighting  for  and 

living  for  are  involved  in  Warrington's  Choice. 

Illustrated  br  HARRISON  FISHER 

l2mo.  Cloth.  $1,50  postpaid 

EARLE  ASHL£Y  WALCOTT'S 

Blindfolded 

The  triumph  of  whatever  is  entertaining  in 
adventure,  the  acme  of  whatever  is  captivating  in 
mystery,  the  superlative  of  whatever  is  delightful 
in  romance,  and  the  most  thrilling,  exciting  sloiy  that 
has  appeared  in  a  decade. 
Eifht  Piciurci  hj  AUCE  BARBER  STEPHENS 
Cloth,  l2mo,  SI.50  postpaid 

GERALDINE  BONNER'S 


From  ■  HALF  A  ROGUE  " 


Rich  Men's  Children 

tHeie  is  a  book  that  it  bathed  in  warm  human  emotioD;  a 
book  strong  and  sweeping,  large  and  sure,  unconventional 
and  frank.  Illusbated  by  Relyea.  Cloth.  $1 .50  postpaid. 
BERT  LE5TON  TAYLORS 

The  Charlatans 

A  hook  that  bubbles  over  with  Mr.  Taylor's  merry  spirit. 

[~!is  heroine  learns  much  more  than  mudc  in  the  great 
Metropolitan  Conservatory  where  (he  studies — hiendship. 
itnig^e  and  baf^y  love, — and  the  reader  closes  the  pleasant 
pages  happy  b  her  happiness.     1 2nto,  Cloth  $  1 .50  postpaid. 


'THE  CHARLATANS.' 

ZONA  GALE'S 

Romance  Island 

Two  charming  love  affairs,  thrilling  perils,  pervasive  humor, 
most  unusual  scenes,  a  vein  of  piquant  sentiment,  a  style  of 
grace  unmatched,  unite  to  make  of  'Romance  Island*  a 
golden  land  in  fiction.     Pictures  in  color  by  I-l.  C.  Wall. 

l2mo,  cloth,  $1.30  postpaid 
AUCE  AMES  WINTER'S 

Jewel  Weed 

A  buoyant  high-spirited  story  of  the  Great  Northwest: 
cheerfu]  and  cleverly  original;  marked  by  fine  dramatic  sense 
and   inMghl.     Attractively  illustrated    by    Harrison    Fisher. 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50  postpaid 


1  'JEWEL  WEED.' 


HE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY  publishers  mDIANAPOLlSl 


SUCCESSFUL   BOOKS 


FioBi  "SAUL  OF  TARSUS" 

Captain    Lettarblair 

The  fif»l  printed  »aiion  of  the  llmoiu  plmy,  which 
H.  Solheni  idd  VirginU  Himol  pioduced  with 
gT«ftT  lucceit,  IlluitFaQoiii  with  photographi  of  ihc 
DD  pioduciioD.     l2[no.  cloih.  $I.SO.  potiptid. 


ELIZABETH  MILLER'S 

Saul  of  TarsusI 

The  same  splendid  ""■e^"*T"K 
which  leconflmaed  the  Age  of  dts 
Pharaohs  and  levivified  die  rfoir  of 
Egypt  in  the  authot't  MioeaM 
book  THE  YOKE  hfie  Fhy>  widi 
lambenl  'flame  about  the  9Ctf^ 
Roman  world  ,ia  .the  yeftnl 
'immediaieljr  succeeding  tbe 
CnjcifedoD. 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  lenmleoi. 
AlexBodno,  Rtxne  and  Danuucui^ 

Wonderful  descriptions.  Eieait 
stirring  incidents,  deep  emotioDS, 
high  thought  and  a  love  Story  of 
the  purest  and  noblcA  type  mark 
this    most    remarkable     reUgioas 


Sirildnc  illiutratioDa  by  Aadra  CaatalgaB  I 

l2mo,  cloth.  $1.50,  postpaid 


The  Yoke 

A  romucc  oi  tke  tMinmice  of  tbe  Oubbcai  d 

lirael  Irom  ihe  bondage  of  EorpL    The  inlereii  i  nam 

thoughouT  in  the  beautiful  lOTe  itoiT  ■>(  »>  EarpiM 

Doble  uid  •  l>ii  mtii  of  lirwL    By  Eliubetb  MEDMi 

IZmo.  doth.  t1.50.  po^iftH 


The  Song  of  the  Csirdinal 

An'^quute  romHDce  in  proce  of    die  cardiuJV 

wooing  and  hoaeynoon.  llluilr«ted  by  a  lenetof  twelve 
remarkabls  photogiiplii  in  color.  By  Cene  Stranoa 
Porter.     l2iiM.  cfotli.  $1.50.  potipaid. 


Se5rmour-Riley  Panek 

Sis  poems  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  hand-lettered  and  decorated  by 
Ralph  Ftetcba  Seymour.  TTie  six 
beautiful  poems  to  which  Mr. 
Seymour  has  given  such  delightful 
setting  are:  As  Created;  Ike  Walton's 
Prayer;  God  Bless  Us  Every  One ; 
The  Prayer  Perfect;  Wet  Weather 
Talk,  and  Kisung   the    Rod. 

'haled  u  wpirate  paneli  id  Kvo-al  colon  on  cream 
lardboaid.  Size,  7  i  10;  each  in  in  envelope  ie*dy  lo' 
nailing,  25  cenli.     The  m  In  boi,  $  1 .50,  poilpaid. 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 


■ion     IN  CUVE'S  COMMAND 


HERBERT  STRANG'S 

In  Clive's  Command 

Here  is  a  fresh,  strong,  exciting 
story  for  every  boy  who  loves  s 
manly  hero  and  lh«  ^^atnouT  of 
great  events.  The  author  has  been 
called  the  new  Henty. 

It  is  the  tale  of  the  daring  and 

ingenious   exploits   of    Desmond 

Burke,  a  plucky  English'  lad  who 

followed  Clive  to  victory  in  India. 

With  spirited  illustratioiu   by  W..RA1NEY. 

I2nu>,  cloth,  $1.50,  poilpwd 


bt  halue  ermihie  rives 

Titles  from  Dickens 

Mia  Rlva  hu  done  for  £>ickau  wh*i  Lamb  did 
for  Shtkapcare,  From  kII  lida  coogntulAljoEu  uuJ 
pruK  htve  come  for  the  author'!  tploKfid  pcrfornuiicc 
□E  het  •eU-appotnted  ta^, 

Siitesi  tldi^tlul  illuM-adooi  by  RegiuM  B.  BlnJi. 
Large  i2iiio,  doth.  31-30.  poupaid. 


Br  CORNEUA  BAKER 

The  Court  Jester 

A  faKinadng  Moiy  of  two  M^'-brcd  little  IwUet  of 
(he  luUeetuh  centuiy;  real  chiJdiea  with  dolli  and  pcti 
and  a  knack  of  gettJDg  ihemaelve)  aod  oiKa  people 
into  amuBDg  Irguble. 

With  thirty  illualratioiu. 
LuBe  l2iiio,  doth.  $1.23,  poitpakl^ 


Br  RAYMOND  M.  ALOCN 

Knights'  of  the  Silver  Shield 

Under  thli  charming  tkie   are  grouped  iloiiei  lo 
cbildKD— fairy  ilorie*,  hirtorical  itonea,  nature  Moric 
—all  ianaled  with  deKghl  and  grace 
TweUe  ptdnrei  in  color. 
Clodi.  quarto,  $1.23,  poatpaid. 


Bt  CORNEUA  BAKER 

Young  People  in  Old  Places 

A  Koiy  of    ihingi    thai    that    ^vere    done  by  two 

livdy  youngilen  iitd  their  lively  grandmother  during 

•  viiit  to  London,  Paiii,  Spain  and  Tangicri, 

Full  page  picnirei  from  pholographi. 

Lai^  12mo,  doth.  \25,  poitpaid. 


Bj  EMERSON  HOUGH 

The  King  of  Gee  Whiz 

An  original,  rattling,  roUicldng  story,  with  every 
quality  that  pleases  cliildren.  It  is  all  about 
;Zuzu  and  Lulu,  twins,  one  adorned  with  hair 
^of  malazite  blue  and  the  other  with  locks  of 
'coraane  green.  Their  adventures  in  the 
^Island  of  Gee  Whiz  are  so  funny,  to  veiy 
cxtraordinaiy,  so  unexpected  that  dicy 
captivate     with  .  theit     gaiety    and    interest. 

With  Lrrica   bj   W.  D.  NESBIT,  Iltuitrated   in   colors 
Quarto,  cloth,  $1 .23,  postpaid 


1  'THE  KING  OF  GEE  WHIZ.' 


ItHE'BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY  publishers  INDIANAPOUS^ 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


The 
Goblin 


A  pleaiant  fantasy  for  children  based  on  the 
Eaacbaling  legend  o(  the  Flying  Dutchman. 

In  '"nie  Golden  GobUn"  it  dial  perfect 
combination  of  mirth  and  wonder,  fim  and 
adventuK.  noniense,  diymct  and  pretty  pictures 
which  makes  the  ideal  juven^e.  F^^led  in 
color  throughout      Quarto,  $1.25,  posQ>aid. 


The  Famous  Doll  Books 

By  Josephine  Scribner  Gates 

The  Story  of  Live  Dolls 
More  About  Live  Dolls 
The  Stoiy  of  the  Lost  Doll 
TTie  Story  of  the  Three  Dolls 
The  Live  Doll's  House  Party 
Little  Red,  White  and  Blue 
All  iUiutnlsd  profuMir  br  VIRGINIA  Kl 
Qyarto,  bound  ia  cloth,  tl.2S  each,  poffp^ 


%- 


Books  by  L.  Frank  Baum 

Th«  Wizard  of  Oi      * 

Prinled  on  linisl  pqwr  ud  Uvohly  itluicrued  by  W,  W.  Dcailow. 
The  Life  and  Adventure*  of  Santa  Cbiu 

Proiiudy  ilkiunled  in  colon  by  Miry  Cbwie*  Claii. 
Mother  Gooie   in   Proie 
The    Magical    Monarch    of    Mo 
The  Enchanted  liland  of  Yew 
Dot  and  Tot  of  Merrriand 

The  .bo»e  uniform  wilh  "The  Wiurd  ol  Ol." 
Father   Gooae:    Hi*    Book 


/X^ 


Each  of  I  ha  abnc,  boand  U 


c1olh.S».t1-2S.  p 


^'t?9^' .  ':y>^r\X^S^\5^o'^i 
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ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS 


IK  MARVEL'S 

Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor 

Mr.  Ashe  has  first  given  to 
Ik  Marvel's  airy  fancies  and 
delicious  dreams  a  fono  in 
(Hctures  as  fair  and  graceful 
as  theii  fona  Id  words. 

This  channing  gift  book  is 
printed  with  tinted  decorations 
of  great  delicacy  on  every 
page.  There  are  sixteen  full 
page  illustiations  in  brilliant 
color  and  many  pictures  in 
the  text  beside. 
Sixteen  Pictures  in  color  by  E.  M.  ASHE 
Tall  l2mo,  clotK.  mabox,  $2.00,  pos4>ai(l. 


HAROLD   MkCRATH'S 

Hearts  and  Masks 

I    detecBvc  woiy.'— Boston  Ji 


peculuiTly  ingenioiu  itoiT.  Kf^t  uid  chnihjl.' 
■Dane    in  ■  mod  iHiUik  in«inri.'_P(l[L 


^Dote   in  ■'moit  rc*dkIiWinuiiKi.'->t'(l[LAUELPK[A  Telegkafh. 
lUuaritHl  in  photogiv'ure  bjr  Huiuob  Fuha.    Cloth.  51-50,  ponpud. 


DAVID  GRAHAM  PHIUJPS'S 

The  Social  Seoretary 

*A  cteui  cri*p  liory  to  wbich  clever  people  in  (ct  and  coBveiutian 
lumuhoitefUiiuiiail  of  ■  (ire imt.'- Boston  Herald.  ■TheSociil 
SccrEtuy  it  ■  hkxch  wilb  ■  bin  S.'— N>W  YORK  PKess.  Pktura 
in  pholognvuic  by  C.  F.  UrMKnvood.     Cloth,  $1.50.  poilpud. 


Dbwb  bf  CF.  underwood. 


MOLLY  ELUOT  SEAWELL'S 

The  Loves  of  the 
Lady  Arabella 

The  tale  ci  a  great  heireu  in  the  days  o( 
George  the  Third.  Bright  with  wit  and  the 
flashing  of  blades,  and  as  full  of  alluring 
variety  as  Arabella's  own  lovely  countenance. 
A  brave  romance  of  Inie  love. 
With  twelve  pichm-.  ia  color  by  C.  F.  UNDERWOOD 
llmo.  Cloth,  Sl.30.p«(p^<t. 
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THE  CHRISTY  BOOKS 


The 

Christy] 

Girl 


A  book  containing  many 

pictures  in  full  cmat  by 

Howard  Chandler  Christy 

of  the  woman  beautiful  in 

her  endless   variety  and 

.  ^  *  charm.      Accompanied    by 

'""" "        appropriate  text  in  verse. 

Comprising  exquisite  examples  of 
the  most  striking  types  in  the  wide  range 
of  the  artist's  dazzling  genius  and 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Christy. 

In  the  decorations,  which  appear  on 
every  page.  Earl  Stetson  Crawford  has 
.  interpreted  the  spirit 

-^hi:ijnl  i  iAih  km^^Y     of  the  whole  with 
great  ^rnipathy. 


Printed  in  color.     7xlOinchM.     Boxed.  $3.00  net     Post  I  Sets. 


OTHER   CHRISTY   BOOKS 


Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 

UBiiorm  with  ihf  Chraty-Riley  book.  "An  Old 

SwHlhcart  of  Mine.'^    Th'a  a  the  firit  publication  of 

\tir  venion  of  ihii  (ivotllc  poem,  compriiing 

Iwenljr  itsniu.     Fouiteen  oi  iheie  hive  never  beloie 

prinwd.      Prioled  ia  colon  ihroughoul. 

Cloth,  boxed.  $2.00.  po«ptid. 

Evangeline 

By  Henry  WMkworth  Unglellow.  A 
book  uni(otro  wilh  "The  Couruhip  of  Mila 
StBDduh."  Over  (orly  juil-page  illiutratwot. 
muy  in  color  1^  How«rel  Chandler  Chritly. 
Decotitioni  by  Eul  SleUon  Crawlord. 
Clcxti.  In  a   bo>.  $3.00.  poWpiid. 


An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 

Ttie  iimoiu  ChrUty-Riley  Book  with  nmcteai 
full-pnge  illuKralioni  in  coloi  by  Howsd  Cbandlcr 
Chiiily.  Mr.  Riley'i  complete  leMJiog  venioB  o(  tliii 
lunoiD  poem  wat  Gnl  pubGihod  in  lliu  nmptBoiM 
form.  It  conlinua  unreumgly  to  enjoy  llie  popnUtky 
that   mel  itt   firs    appearance,  ■ 

Bound  in  clolh,  boied,  $2.00.  poatpaid. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

Tlie  famout  Chiiity-Longfellow  Book. 
With  lorly-two  hill-page  illtutraliMU.  maaj 
oi  them  tncoloi.  by  Howard  Chandler  Chriaty. 
DrcoraliDni  by  Rabh  Fletcher  Seymour  and 
Earl   SleUon  Cdwlord. 

Octavo,  cloth,  in  a   bol,  $;.00.  portpaid. 
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Books  oi  Special  Interest 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  DIPLOMACY 

By  JOBN  W.  FOSTES 

A  handbook  of  diplomacj  as  jlluslraled  in  ihe  foreign  lelations  of  Ibe  United 
Slates  by  the  grealesl  American  aulhorily.  Il  is  written  in  a  popular  style 
and  will  interest  every  American  titiien.     (3.00,  nc/.      Postage  :o  cents, 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  WISE  MEN 

By  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY 

Recollections  of  travels  among  the  leaders  of  religioua  Ihooghl  in  Ceylon 
and  India,  by  a  writer  who  is  always  entertaining.  Illustrated.  >3.oo,  n<ft 
PoslagE  20  cents. 


WALT  WHITMAN 


MONTUVET 

By  AUCE  PRESCOTT  SMITH 


BEACHED  KEELS 

By  HENRV  KIDEOUT 


STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHY  and 
PSYCHOLOGY 

»y 

FORMEK  SniVEPfTS  OF  CHARLES  E.  CARMAN 


FROM  OLD  FIELDS 

By  NATHANIEL  S.  5HALER 


OVS   ILLUSTRATED 


CHARLES  G.  LELAND 


THE  FLOCK 


THE  ENGLISH  PATENTS  OF 
MONOPOLY 

By  WILLIAM  H.  PRICE 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  FREE 
STAGE  IN  LONDON 

By  WATSON  NICHOLSON 


ORGANIZED  DEMOCRACY 

By  ALBERT  STICKNEY 


ETIS  SENT   /--REE    Q.W  REQUEST. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &   COMPANY 

4  Parte  St..  Bostooi  86  FMtb  Ave..  New  York 


PiKUt  mntler  ttt  A 


iliws  ivtm  arltlns  fs  aiotrtlfn 


ihe  Review  of  Reviews — AorertinDs^  SecooQ 


Books  of  Appeal  and  Value 


Great  Riches 


President  Eliol,  of  Harvard, 
here  takes  op  the  subject  of 
great  private  forlanes  in  a  spirit 
of  quiet  inquiry.  He  studies 
tbe  obligations  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  the  moneyed  class, 
and  his  view  is  optimiallc  and 
jusl. 


Happy  Family 


IZmo.    tiMb.    Tt  am    na.       LlBp 
Jealber.    tLSO    net.       (Poi^  t  (^1 

The  intensely  practical  natmn 
of  this  book  is  seen  by  the  ••)»■ 
litles:  "Tbe  Bntiness  of  Bctav* 
Mother,"  and  "Tbe  Buinc^B^ 
Being  a  Father."  Th«  aathor^ 
objeci  is  to  discover  the  ■«a«B 
of  a  happy  home  life  and  to  Mt 
them  forth  plainly,  so  ibat  he  who 
runs  may  read. 


The  Spirit  of  Democracy 


A  BItong.  vigorous  discussion  of  the  popular  form  of  govemmeni,  which  is  of  especial  dmelineai 
and  interest  in  view  of  the  great  waves  of  reform  now  sweeping  over  tbe  country.  The  author  treat* 
of  "Suffrage,"  "Parly  Rule,"  "Taxation,"  "Immigmtion,"  "Labor  Unions,"  "Socialism,"  and  other 
vital  topics,  in  a  vital  way. 


Wagner's  Tannhauser 


The  many  readers  of  Mr,  Huckel's  poetic   paraphrases   of'Parstfal' 

i  "Lohengrin"   will    atiticipate   this   companioa   Wagner   book    will 

le.    It  is  printed  and  bound  in  iht 

!  of  its  predecessors;    whil 

ity  of  the  poem  itself  easil 

[bar's  high  reputation. 


Open  Secret  of  Nazareth 


Primrd  kn  rwD  colofB 

sladies  in  Palestine,  ft 


!w  so  intimate  sketches  of  the 
'e  been  presented.     The  book 
ilighlenment.     It  is  well  illus- 
by  the  author. 


SEND     FOR     FREE      ILLUSTRATED     BOOK     LIST 


Thomas  Y.  Crowcll  &  Company 


42i-8  f.  Broalwi; 

NEW  YORK 


PItat*  MMnt/M  tJti  Smlim  of  Kttlt 


mkui  mrttlmi  te  Matrtlnn 


rChristmas  PresentsI 
of  Lasting  Value 


BOOKS    WITH    SUFEKB    PHOTOGRAVUHE    ILLUSTRATIONS 

You  are  sure  of  giving  an  acccplable  present  if  you  select  one  fir  more  sfls  of  Uiese  hand- 
some volumes.  Literary  (J!a59ic3,  works  of  travel  and  descriptive  liisttiry  Mc  among  the  half- 
hundred  books  published,  and  each  contains  (rom  aS  to  50  phologravuie  plates.  Sumptuously 
bound  in  Cloth  or  Leather.     Ja*l  luoed: 


America's 

Insular  Possessions 

Haiti,  In 

Philippine!.  Porto  R 
.  gUI  to  1)8,  In  cloth 

go,  H>w«il,  imdGuam;  including  P.n.n 
Forbes-Lindsay.      3  wit.,  Cr^n  Sv-,  » 
»rt,  anj a  Ma*i, 
Kii,  k.DQ.      TbiH-quanen  Crushed  M 

Some  Other  Photogravure  Books 

Japan  Hirtsborne  Loma  Doone Blachmore 

Russia  Gaulier  French  Revolution,  dr/y/c 

America  ....Cook  Vaxls  -Belioc  and  Lanstiak 

Holland  di  AtnUis  Venice Yriarle 

London  Francis  Bomola Siot 

Complete  de^crlptitfe  brochure  Jent  on  retfae^ 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Lost  in  the  Forbidden  Land  River  and  Jan^e 

The  Hunt  of  (be  White  Elephant 

B7  EDWABD  S.  ELLIS 

These  new  books,  by  the  most  popular  boys' .uthor.  comprise  the  "Forelxn 


A  Heroine  of  the  Wilderness 

The  Siory  of  Lincoln's  Mother.    Price  li.o 

Andiron  Tales 

One  or  the  funniest  books' Ibit  Mr.  Bings  1 

By  Love's  Sweet  Bule 


neaiJy  boi 

By  Heiekiih  BntletworUi 
By  John  Keodiick  Buits 

'«  -tole.wiih  B  dtiightlul  color 
'Wiggins.    iLoonel. 

By  Oabrielle  Emllie  Jickaon 


The  One  Essential  Book  for  Young  People 

Hurlbat's  Story  of  the  Bible 

iwerful  for  good  uid  lolnlerest- 


Thereisnoilnglf 
ing  *a  the  fuclDiting  Bible  Sti 

retold  In  tlmpleluieDBge  the  w 


es.     Di.  Ji 

Id"  by  Am 


■s~lhe  ^t"ork~of  the  kii 
color  pUtei  ind  161  engiivlngt. 

jK1JK.II  SooKstores. 


-  -Jpit  md  leadloE  men  uid  > 

iblisbed.      Hignificeallr Illustrated  ' 

7ja  pagej.  fl.50 


Write  for  our  complete  catalogue 

THE     JOHN     C.     WINSTON     CO. 

TuMUbtTJ    of   "  Inftnatlonaf    VlbUj 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Reriew  of  Reviews — Aovcrtisinsr  Sectno 


Trial  Trip  25  Cents 


Three 

Strong 

Novels 


"Queen  Mary  of  Memory  Lane,"  by  Caroline 

Wood  Morrison.     Compleie  in   Detember  LlPPlSCOTT'S 

"Young  Love    and    Old  Hate,"  by  Letvls  B. 

Ely.      Compiete  in  November  LlPPlNrOTTS 

"Lips  That  Were  Scaled,"  by  Alma  Martin 

Eastabrooke.    compieie  in  odobM  lippincott's 


^  I  "^HESE   powerful  and  artistic  novels  are  not  merely  long 
■*■     short   stories,  but  novels  indeed— just  long  enough  for  a 
long  winter  evening— not  long  enough  to  tire. 

TRIAL  TRIP   OFFER 

LIPPINCOTT'S  sells  uniformly  for  25  cents  a  copy,  $2.50 
a  year.  It  will  be  forty  years  young  next  December,  and  is 
chock-a-block  full  of  life.  Send  us  25  cents  to-day  and  we 
mail  you  the  October,  November  and  December  issues, 
containing  three  complete  novels,  twenty  short  stories  by 
the  most  popular  writers,  six  special  articles,  and  fifty  pages 
of    real    humor.    These    three  numbers    will   tell  you    more 

about  LIPPINCOTT'S 
than  pages  of  adver- 
tising. 


PLEASE  USE  THIS  ORDER   FORM. 
LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE.  Philadelphia. 


You  will 
like  mem 


PItatt  minllM  H 


Tlw  Review  of  Reviews— AJvertfainsf  Section 


A  present  like  this  for  your  boy  or 
girl  Is  enjoyed  by  the  whole  family 


A  well-poated  boy  or  girl  means  a 

n  inleiligent  and  wide-awake  man  or  wo 

nan.     Intelligent  me 

and  women  are  to-day  needed  in  al 

fields  of  human  activity,  and  there  i 

lan  of  hia  child  than  to  have  in  the  ho 

Rie,  mtbin  easy  react 

a  book  in  wliich  the  child  may  answe 

that  are  sure  to  con 

frunt  him,  and  in  wtiicli  he  may  be  i 

terested  to  read  further  and  farther o; 

the  best  informatio 

in  the  world. 

A  Christmas  Opportunity 

stands  open  to  eTery  parent  who  wlahe«  to  Itpnedt  his  children,  and  to  every  man  ond  woman  who  wtaho*  to 
ninke  a  gift  at  the  greateaC  value  to  any  relative  or  trlSBd.  The  gttt  Uiat  will  be  a  wiuroe  of  delight,  not  merely 
for  the  day,  but  for  yean,  and  will  tdso  t>e  of  the  greatest  beneflt  to  tba  reolpleDt.  Is  a  Bet  of  the  New  CsuiBCRa 
E»cvcLap«nii.  IT  you  wish  to  do  somelhlng  todsy  that  you  will  bo  glad  of  tor  years,  oopy  out  the  form  bo- 
low  (mentioning  tbjs  magazine),  and  send  it  to  us.  Or,  U  you  prefer,  we  nQl  send  free  our  booklet,  with  sped' 
men  pages,  colored  and  half-tDue  lUustratloiiB,  and  colored  maps. 

The  Ne^  Chambers  Briefly  Described 

Tbe  New  Cbanbers's  Eacyctaosilla  aod  AtlM  U  not  only  the  beat  In  eilstence.  but  much  leis  Biponilva 
than  any  other  book  In  tbe  aame  ciasi.  it  Is  a  new  and  orlclnal  work,  not  a  reprint,  nor  a  work  baseil  upon 
material  belonElna;  lo  another  book,  on  which  the  copyrlchl  has  eiplred.  II  li  the  lateat  and  only  author- 
lied  cditton  ol  •  standard  work  that  has  been  larsety  drawn  upon  In  the  i 
psdia*.  It  Is  rilht  up-to-date.  It  consUltof  ten  maiilve  volumes,  ea 
■Ills  a  two-foot  shell,  and  welfffas  <lity-nve  pound*.  There  are  more 
beautllul  eniravlnn.  many  colored  and  hall-tone  Illustrations.  S.OOO  bl 


women,  and  sbout  lO.OOO  paves 
mind.  EveryUne  Is  printed  from  i 
band  bound  at  the  lanou*  Upph 
■old  leal  letlerlnB  on  the  backs.  I 


el  useful  li 


iw  type,  and  the  prlntli 
les,  In  dark  red  iMtber. 


npllallon  ol  several  otber  encj 
L  measurlns  IDtiiyfj  laches 
lan  IDO  new  colored  maps.  4 
raphles  ol  distinguished  men 
ubject  within  the  scope  of  the  hui 


I  ornameat  ts  any 


FORM  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 


J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Wasblnflloii  Squrc.  PblladelpUa,  Pa. 


ig  taCLOO  atiogvtber. 
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The  Review  of  Rerfewt— A^vert&liqr'S 

SOME  OF  LIHLE,  BROWN  &  CO.'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


The  Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMB 

A  graphic  descripltan  of  tfie  Colorado  Desert  region  in  Sonthem  C>IUcinU«> 
Wiib  33  fnll-page  plates,  BOd  over  300  p«n  and  inli  aketchet.  1  vols,  Std,  ib 
boi.  t  jx>o  net ;  postage  additional. 

Through  the  Gates  of  the  Netherlands 

By  MARY  E.  WAUEX 
A  fascinating  accoant  of  a  picloresqae  country,  by  the  pfted  atltbor  of  *'  The 
Wood'Can'er  of  l.ympQs."     With  14  phologiavDre  pl«t«i.     Sro,  in  box,  fj^w 

net;  postage  additional. 

Literary  By-Paths  in  Old  England 

By  HENRY  C.  SHELLEY 
This  delightful  volunte  includes  unpnblisbed  literary  material  and  peraonal 
impressions  derived  from  visila  to  the  homes  of  famous  English  KDthor*.    Wttli 
1Z4  illustrationii.     Svo,  in  box,  {3.00  net ;  postage  17c. 

The  Land  of  Enchantment 

By  LILIAN  WHITING 

A  vivid  presentation  of  the  scenic  marvels  and  the  resources  and  develop 

ment  of  the  Great  Soalhwest.     Fully  illustrated  from  photogisphs.     Svo,  ib 

box,  li.jo  net ;   postage  additional. 

Mars  and  Its  Mystery 

By  EDWARD  S.  MORSE 

A  study  of  the  planet  Mara  for  the 
general  reader  by  a  naturalist  of  inler- 
nnlional  reputation.  Fully  illustrated, 
J2.O0  net;  postage  t^c. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes 

By  PELEG  D.  HARRISON 

A  compiehenMve  history  of  the  birth 
and  development  of  our  national  stand- 
ard and  other  Hags  tlluilrated  in  color. 
Svo,  »3. 00  net:  postage  extra. 

The  Silver  Crown 

By  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

Another  book  of  exquisite  fables  for 
old  and  young,  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Golden  Windows."    fi.zj. 

The  Birch-Tree  Fairy  Book 

By  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 

A  choice  collection  of  carefully  edited 
fairy  stories,  profusely  illustrated  by 
Willard  Bonte,     ^1.75. 

Handbook  of  Polar  Discoveries 

By  GEN.  A.  W.  GREELY 

Only  up-to-date  book  on  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  explorations.  With  i;  maps, 
»t.io. 


POPULAR  FICTION 
The  Dragon  Painter 

By  Muy  McNsll  FcDaOaaa 


(Sioi 


f  McCai 


A  fresh  and  original  Japanese 
love  story  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Breath  of  the  Gods,"  and  '*  Truth 
Dexter."      Soperbly    iltaatrated. 

(i-SO- 

The  Impersorwitor 

By  Mary  iBlay  Tayliv 

A  brilliant  udclr  iwvtl  irith  its  xmt 
\aid  in  Wuhlnalan.    Illiulnted.  tlJO. 

The  Master  Spirit 

By  Sir  WIIDaa  MMtnay 
A  >tiin«  caie  ol  coDcealcd  tdcntilT  jj 
Involved  in  lnt«lDxcnk>miilHori>iiv  novel. 

In  Treaty  With  Honor 

By  Mary  Cslbarlna  Cmwlay 

A  iplrilEd  ronaiKi:  o[  the  time  of  tlic 
ttruMlt  ol  Frti^  t^''  *"'  iaiTOto- 

Pardner  of  Blossom  Range 

By  Fyance*  Ctavlei 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO..  Publishers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOLIMT  CNTALOGUE 


The  Ro^ew  of  Reviews— Ad-wrtiring:  Sectkm 


Mr.  Dooley 

HIS  WIT  AND  WISDOM 


IN    THREE    VOLUMES 


MR.  UOOLKY "  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  American  readers. 
During  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Dooley  " 
lias  done  more  to  brighten  the  pages 
of  the  periodical  press  in  this  country 
than  any  other  humorous  writer  or  group 
of    wrilers    has    done.  Mr.    Dooley " 

opened  a  new  and  rich  vein  in  American  humorous  literature.  But  his  shrewd 
comment  and  laughable  dialogues  with  his  friend  "  Mr.  Hennessy  "  are  more  than 
a  text  for  laughter.  They  are  full  of  wise  reflections — sharply  satirical  at  times, 
again  broadly  ludicrous — upon  the  trend  of  great  public  events  and  life  in  general 
It  is  this  element  in  "  Mr.  Dooley "  that  has  made  his  "  Observatiotfi," 
"  Opinions,"  and  "Philosophy"  more  than  the  light  reading  of  the  moment. 
The  humor  is  sparkling,  clear,  and  highly  good-humored,  but,  underneath,  is 
American  common-sense  in  its  most  terse  and  characteristic  expression. 


Now.  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Dooley's  Works,  si 
and  published  in  three  uniform  volumes.  They  a 
green  cloth  ;  they  are  carefully  printed  from  clear 
with  wide  margins.     The  three  volumes  are  sold, 


I  to  speak,  have  been  collected 
re  permanently  bound  in  dark- 
clean-cut  type,  on  good  paper, 
with  a  year's  subscription  for 


ither  HAKPEK'S  MAGAZINE,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  HARPER'S  BAZAR,  i 
iURTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 


rTHE 


OUR    OFFER 


will   send  yon  the 


rce  volnmea,  all  charges  prepaid,  On  receipt  of  (i.oo  and 
briber  for  either  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE.  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  MAR- 
K'S Bazar,  or  the  north  American  Review  lor  one  year,  if  you  do  not  tike  the  books 
en  they  reHch  you,  send  them  back  at  oar  expense  and  we  will  return  the  f  l.oa.  If  you  do  like 
■.ai.  send  us  tijxi  a  month  for  five  months  until  the  total  amount,  {6.00,  is  paid.  In  writing, 
le  which  periodiciil  you  wish. 


HARPER  la  BROS.,  PUBLISHERS,  NE'WYORK 


m  th*  A<«f«w  e/  ftaltwt  mhtit  urltlng  te  Mttmtin 
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he  Utll 


New 
Successful  Books 

The  ** Bishop"  oE  Cottontown 

Bj  JOHK  TBOTWOOD  HOORE 

It  is  a  powerful  and  v.TinEirig  5lory.  but  all  through  the  book.  Tare 
Lsol  broad  and  delicate  humor,  sweet  and  hanest{aDil  some  dishonest) 
>maltinEi  the  clashing  of  strong  men  with  strong  conflicting  purposes, 
y  the  reader  breathless  to  the  ead.  The  BDthor's  tncsuKe  is  to  free 
little  children  slaving  lo  death  in  the  Sonthern  cotton-milb.  Illus- 
trated by  the  Kinneys.    Cloth,  6oo  pp.    Price  fi.50. 

Panama :  The  Isthmus  and  the  Canal 

By  C.  H.  FOKBES-LINDSAY 

A  book  of  intense  timely  interest,  telling  in  non-technical  language 
the  whole  story  of  Panama.  "Uf  far  gtealer  importance  than  its  size 
would  lead  one  lo  i:x-peQt."—P/iiladtlfhia  Public  Ledger.  Clolh,  368 
pp„  with  lb  illustrations  and  3  maps.      Price  ti.oo  net. 

American  Country  Homes  and 
Their  Gardens 


A  magnificent  collection  of  450  illustrations  of  bouses  and  gardens 
and  interiors,  designed  by  the  foremost  American  architects.  Frontis- 
piece in  colors.  Clolh,  size  g  i  laji  inches.  Printed  on  extra  heavy 
paper.     Price  J5.00, 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Lost  in  (he  Forbidden  Land  River  and  Jungle 

The  Hunt  of  the  White  Elephant 

Bj  EDWARD  S.  ELLIS 

ThcK  new   bnoks.  by  the  ma;l  papular  boys'  iiuthor.  comprise  the  "  PoreJirD 


,«llyb< 

A  Heroine  of  the  Wilderness 

By  HEZEKIAH  BUTTERWOBTa 

The  Story  of  LincuLn's  Mather,    Price  ti.oo. 

Andiron  Tales 

By  JOAN  KENDRICK  BANCS 

By  Love's  Sweet  Rule 

By  OABRIELLE  ENIUE  JACKSON 
At  All  SooK-ttore^-    Catalog  on  Application 

THE      JOHN     C^     WINSTON     CO. 


ith  I  dflli^htfn]  color 


Tbe  RcTJew  of  Revfewf— Advertfatagr  Secttoo 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

The  Undertow      -sI'SitL:"      i    hqberte-knowies 


ory  of  victorious  slruggle  for  Ihe  m 
Ihe  sympalhy  that  helps,  not  the  scorn 


Adventures  ol  Billy  Topsafl    i      nobman  dwcan 


e  by  5ca,  a.a  ideal  boy's  book.  Everybody,  young  or  old,  who  has 
reao  aicvenson  s  ■  ircasure  Island  "  or  "  Robinsoo  Crusoe,"  will  find  the  same  chann  in  this 
Notlhern  talo,  with  an  individuality  ail  its  own.      Illustrated,  $1.50. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant  I    edwahd  a.  steiweh 


More  difficult  than  the  mountain,  more  wearing  than  the  desert  is  the   trail    here   followed  and 
pictured  in  vivid  colors.     A  revelation  thai  should  set  America  thinkint;  and  hei 
acliou.      Illustrated,  net,  $1,50. 


.  in  politics  and  busii 
ecu  aptly  called  "  A  ne 
:ioD   of   Independence 


HimpLoringAMcn  J^                    RALPH    CONNOR'S 

America's  SM    THF    DnfTOR 

Awakenhig  g^     t  Hi:-    UUV.  1  UK 

t-m.  w.  un^>u<K||  -r      1^,^                    R^p^  Connor's  power  as  a  noveUst  here 

The  Triumph  of  Righteous-  (Wr\  i  1SS\              approaches  maturity      He  compels  alter- 

■      IT'    1.  Til  viijmM      vmc\              nate  tears  and  laughter  as  in  his  other 

neSS  m  High  i*laces.  BtWv  Xf                 talesjbuiinskilful&poMlofmatcrialand 

A  striking  interpretation  of  tha  Vrt^V     U               Doctor  himself  deserves  to  stand'  as  an 

■  mching  the  aver-  'mi~f      I              ideal  type  of  vigoroui  manhood.     $1,50. 

1^^  First  Edition  75.000 


Fairest  Girlhood    -bv^I^Ti^^w    i  mabgahet  e.  sancster 


factuie  of  this  gem.      Its  predecessor,  "  Winsome  Womanhood,"  has  long  charme<l  the  woman 
heart  and  become    standard  as  a  gift  for  young  women,      llliutralcd,  quarto,  cloth,  net,  $1.50. 

Makers  of  Modem  English     I       w.j.dawson 


of  three  volumes,  in  half  leather  style,  boxed,  per  set,  nrl,   . 

Makers  oT  ETKIUSU  PI103B        Uaken  of  EMGLUH  POETBT         Mmken  of  ENGUSH  FlCnnOM 

aolb,^U  top,  mt.  $1.50.  Cldlh,  gilllop,  ■•/,  $1-5".  aoth,  gilt  lop,  Ml.  $1.50. 

T/U  Timis  Saturday  Review  says;  "  Mr.  Dawson  is  an  efficianl,  careful,  thoughtful,  and  ei- 
I  rem  cly  helpful  critic.  His  powers  of  analysis  are  considerable,  bis  judgments  are  sympathetic, 
impartial,  acute,  interesting  and  sane." 

Prose  You  Ought  to  Know      i  Edited  by  johw  r.  howakp 

From  an  experience  wide  and  varied  Mr.  Howard  has  drawn  the  material  for  this  volume.  The 
book  is  popular  in  form  and  style,  and  aims  to  be  a  handy  guide  to  the  favorite  spots  in  one's 
memory  of  great  writers.      Printed  in  two  colors,  Hit,  $1.50. 

Hymns  You  Ought  to  Know    1  Ed«.ji>yBEMiYr.copE 

A  Selection  of  One  Hundred  Standard  Hymns,  together  with  short  introdnctory  biographical 
sketches.  As  poetic  lileratuie,  apart  from  their  musical  association,  tbey  have  peculiar  attrkcIiolL 
Printed  in  two  colors,  net,  $:.SO. 

Poems  You  Ought  to  Know    1  EjiieabyE.w.PEATiiE 


n  of  many  chords  by  troe  singers,  as  a  treasure  boi  of  precious  memorie 
book  of  sweet  companionshlji.  this  book  of  selected  "  poems  yon  ought  10  know  "  is  admirable. 
Printed  in  two  colors,  nrl,  $1 .  50. 
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ABOUT  CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

BY  J.  HOPKINS 


VTOUNG  folks,  the  kind  that  particularly 
*  hate  to  be  patronized,  but  particularly 
love  to  be  considered  —  what  a  problem  they 
used  to  give  me  at  Christmas! 

Understand,  I  don't  mean  the  tiny  de- 
vourers  of  col  or- lithographed  Mother  Gooses 
and  fairy  tales,  but  the  growing  boj-s  and  girls, 
who  mightn't  get  much  profit  out  of  the  "  sixth 
best  seller  "  you  give  their  mother,  and  who 
mightn't  get  much  excitement  out  of  the  travel 
or  biography  or  science  that  delights  their 
father. 

When  one  is  desperate,  one  goes  to  the 
specialist.  So,  this  year  1  got  several  volumes 
from  some  Philadelphia  people  that  I  heard 
were  specialists  on  young  people's  literature. 

HEROES  THAT  DON'T  DIE  YOUNG. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  —  these  books 
hit  the  spot.  "  Something  doing  "  all  the  time 
—  so  much  bubbling  action  and  wholesome  ad- 
venture and  strong  characterization  and  nat- 
ural, sociable  fun,  that  they  can  and  do  dis- 
pense with  the  sensationalism,  the  sentimental- 
ity, the  "  goody-goody  "  heroes  who.  never  do 
wrong,  and  die,  oh,  so  young  —  in  fact,  all 
the  inane  slush  that  rises  to  one's  remembrance 
when  "children's  books"  are  mentioned. 

Maybe  the  highest  praise  you  can  give  these, 
books  is  that  they  manage  somehow  to  interest 
girls  immensely  —  fln(/  without  a  bit  of  love- 
making! 

Do  you  want  fun  for  a  girl?  Open  "  Betty 
Wales,  Freshman  "  (the  first  of  a  college  girl 
scries).  Here  is  Betty,  just  off  the  train,  and 
waiting  at  the  station,  telling  a  kind-hearted 
Sophomore  that  "  father  telegraphed  the  regis- 
trar to  meet  me!"  The  Soph  didn't  explain 
to  Betty  that  the  registrar  was  as  important 
as  the  president,  and  a  lot  harder  to  see  during 
the  opening  days  of  term.  But  the  joke  got 
out,  and  stuck  to  Betty  through  college. 

Or,  do  you  want  thrills  for  a  boy  ?  Take 
"Winning  His  Way  to  West  Point"  (also 
the  first  of  the  series).  In  rapid,  vivid  steps 
the  author,  Capt.  Malone,  U.  S.  A.,  details 
the  experience  of  his  hero,  Douglas  Atwell,  at 
the  Military  Academy.  In  the  rattling  Army- 
Navy  football  game  scene,  when  Atwell 
breaks  through  the  Navy  line  with  the  ball  — 
my,  it  stirs  the  blood  of  men  as  well  as  boys! 

PROPERLY  PRICED. 

And  one  dollar,  or  one  twenty-five  is  all  the 
catalogue  "lists"  these  books  for,  although 
other  publishers  charge  $1.25  and  $1.50!    On 

Pltaa  minilon  tin  Knltie  sf  ffti 
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the  price  side.  The  Penn  Publishing  Ccnqoif. 
as  it's  called,  is  certainly  different  from  ous 
"  specialists  "  ! 

Not  that  the  volumes  look  cheap.  Tht 
pretty  covers,  in  delicate  bufis  and  blues.md 
gray  and  gold,  are  just  the  thing  for  Qiiiilmis 
gifts-  The  big  type  (clear  to  young  efH), 
evenly  printed  on  high-grade  paper,  with  ^- 
ited  half-tone  illustrations,  colored  title  pagB, 
ornamental  designs,  etc..  will  delight  old  boai- 
lovers  as  well  as  young —  and  will  last,  mon- 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that,  if  you  bar 
hard  on  one  thing,  in  one  line,  you  u-ill  get 
to  doing  it  a  lot  better  than  the  man  who  tria 
to  hoid  down  the  whole  line.  By  making  the 
imprint.  "  Penn  Publishing  Company,"  staivi 
for  books  that  are  really  worth  reading,  rius 
firm  has  accomplished  what  would  be  imposs- 
ble  to  a  publisher  handling  a  large  list  of  mn- 
cellaneous  works.  Correspondence  brou^C 
me  some  information  of  the  methods  by  wbWi 
the  publishers  make  these  books  "  always  coo- 
tain  some  information  or  teach  a  lesson  w 
point  a  moral,"  and  yet  keep  them  live. 

THE  SECRET INSISTENCE  ON  AN  IDE.V 

The  secret  lies  in  tireless  editing.  Tht 
heads  of  the  firm  have  an  idea,  and  insist  on 
it,  regardless  of  trouble.  Not  one  MS.  in  ttn 
sent  in  to  them  is  accepted.  And  even  an  ac- 
cepted one  is  never  published  as  it  comes  in. 
Careful  consultation  and  revision  is  alwsp 
needed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  Penn  stind- 
ard  of  bright  activity. 

The  next  step  up  was  naturally  the  tugetj- 
tion  tif  ideas  by  the  firm  themselves.  Tht 
"Betty  Wales"  and  "West  Point"  serin 
mentioned,  for  instance,  are  the  result  of  plaie 
carefully  matured  in  the  office  before  a  word 
was  viritten.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  ii 
proved  by  its  success.  These  two  are  perhaps 
the  most  popular  series  of  children's  boob 
published  in  this  country  to-day. 

And  oughtn't  they  to  be?  When  a  special- 
ist's whole  time  and  trained  energy  is  devoted 
to  keeping  in  touch  with  the  highest  needs  of 
young  people,  and  the  practical  wa>-s  of  sati»- 
fying  these  needs,  he  is  surely  the  best  adviser 
for  an  author  to  consult! 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  a  catalogue  of  these 
"children's  specialists."  or  drop  a  postal  to 
The  Penn  Publishing  Company,  gag  Ardi 
Street,  Philadelphia  —  and  the  toughest  part 
of  your  Christmas  problem  will  be  solved. 

emi  wAhi  wMliig  it  aiotrtfwrt 
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CHILDREN'S    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS 
GIRLS*   COLLEGE    STORIES 

BBTTY  WALES,  PRBSHMAN.  Bv  HuoautWudk.  TUiutrated  bv  Eva  K. 
Num..  Bettraod  tlierntotUieglrligetKU  tbegoodaDdallthafunpoad- 
ble  out  of  Oieir  freahmui  rear  kt  college.  The  gnduau  wUl  wiab  the  were 
back  unoDK  tbem.  mnA  the  one  who  Ih  golncto  coUen  will  flnd  hereelf  eager 
'-■---'■'- — *- "  Bettjr  and  ber  trleodB.    CloUi  birring,  )1.2S. 


le  and  loterat- 


BBTTY  WALES,  50PK0M0RB.    By  Maboaimt  Wabb«.    Ulnatrated  b}>  Eva  ] 

Naoxi,    Thoae  who  knew  Bett;  Wales  ai  a  Freshmau  will  follow  her  In 
ber  second  year  at  colleKe  witb  keen  pleasure.    She  and 
■ante  jaUf.  hlKb-«piritfld  creatures  the;  were,  acid  more  I 
lug  tluu)  ever.    Cloth  binding,  SI. ZS. 
BETTV  WALES,  JUNIOR.    Br  MAUAan  Wauii 
Each  rear  of  college  lUe  la  better  and  mon 

feature  oC  Uda  Toltune  la  tbe  formation  of  the  m^jij  nnuLo  buuc^j,  mium 
object  la  to  promote  cheerfulneaa  among  Ita  membeni  uid  outuidera.  A  trip 
to  the  Bahamas  occun  at  the  hoUdan  and  irlies  rise  to  a  number  of  delight- 
ful and  surprlalng  happenlnga.    CloUi  binding.  SI.ZS. 

niuBtrated  by  Ida  Wadoh.   A  charming  storr  of  an  ambltloua 

-  •■•- •  -  -—" ■a—.--  -nanj,  ^  i,ef  azperlencea 

tlie  whole  la  an  atmoa- 


EARNINQ  HER  WAV     ByMita  C1.AIIKI  Joi ,  ,  —  r ,-. 

(E  rl  who  overuimea  many  obstacles  that  stand  In  the  way  of  a  1 
are  of  a  prai'tical  nature  some  of  her  adventures  are  moot  ezi 
pbere  ofreflnement  and  li^spiratlon.    Clotb  binding.  SI.20. 

HER  COLLEQE  DAYS.  By  Haa.  Ci.Aan  Johhsoh.  Dlustr^led  by  IbA  Wadoh.  A  faithful  plctois  of  a  eirl'i  Ute 
at  college,  which  has  about  It  iuitt  enough  Inddent,  with  a  ntgsenloa  of  romance,  to  make  It  a  mo^  charm- 
ing and  delightful  stoi?.    CIoUi  binding,  11.  U. 

HISTORICAL  STORIES   FOR    GIRLS 

A  MAID  OP  SALEM  TOWNE.  By  LucT  FovTSB  Haihboh.  Illustrated  by  TkAuk  T.  Hrkbill.  Huoh  Intneat 
natres  about  tbe  yeti  19K.  when  the  witchcraft  delusion  threathened  to  overwhelm  the  new  oountrr.  'nie 
heroine  la  a  victim  of  the  supentitlon.  and  is  acouKd  of  witchcraft,  but  the  story  coda  happily.  Sir  Wm. 
IHilmw,  Lady  I%ippe,  and  the  famoua  Cotton  Uather  aie  promioest  Id  the  story.   Cloth  binding.  $l.2S. 

IN  DOUBLCT  AND  H08B.  By  LuOT  roaTSB  Kadboh.  IIliiMTBted  by  CbTna  O.  Delakd.  Hie  heroine  and  her  ' 
family  favor  the  clalma  of  HatT  of  dootlaud  to  ffaigland'a  tluoDe.  Queen  miiabeth  soapwta  disloyalty,  and 
.... -orderetheglrt'--"— "— — '     "— — — * "- — • ■  — ■' 


id  her  at  oonrt.    Ber  adventures  tliere  form  a 


:ta  disloyalty 
InUrestuig  a 


tlve.   dothUndhig,  Sl.U. 
A  DAUaHTBR  OP  THS  UNION.    Br  Loot  Foem  UAoraoii.    Illustrated  bv  CLTni  O.  Dcuini.    A  thrilUng  story 

of  tbe  Civil  War,    A  brave  young  gh-I  U  sent  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  as  a  bearer  of  Important  mea- 

aagea     Aided  by  Admiral  Famigut  she  delivers  these,  but  U  finally  captured  and  held  at  TIcksburg.  imtil  Its 

surrender  to  Qenetal Orant.    Cloth  binding.  $i.ZB. 
A  COLONIAL  MAID  OP  OLD  VIROINIA.    By  Lcot  Foam  HAnnoB.    IDiutrated  by  Cltdb  O.  DcAan.    llie 

beridne.  an  adopted  niece  of  a  T017  planter  of  'Vliwlnla.  erlnces  a  atrong  love  for  tbe  cause  of  the  ooIodIcs. 

Her  many  deeds  of  heroism  carry  her  to  Philadelphia  during  Its  occupancy  by  the  British,  thence  to  Valley 

Foise,  tM  Wyoming  massacre,  and  finally  to  Ihe  ourrender  of  Yorklown.    Cloth  Undlug,  $1.20. 

HISTORICAL  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

WimJOMN  PAUL  JONES.    By  Johh  T.  UoIVTTBa     Illastrated  by  Gi-vna  O.  DiLAKD.    A  young  man  li  sent  bythe 
COQtioeatal  Congress,  with  John  Paul  Jonea,  aaa  me»enge^toPaIistodeUveranbnpo^tantdocumenttoBen■ 

Knln  FisnkUn,    The  adventures  Include  many  mishaps  by  land  and  sea.  and  the  hero  takes  part  In  spreralof 
uljonea' famouBeiplolM.  notably  In  tbeconflictbnween  the  "Sei^u"  and  the  "Richard  Bonbomme." 
Cloth  binding,  SI. 2S. 


FIOHTINO  K 


a  QBOROE.  By  Johh  T.  UolKTvai.    ninstrated  by  J. 


.    those  fleet  and  dating  riders  1 
lighting  and  has  the  good  fortune 
iphiasword.  Cloth  binding,  51. ZS. 


.    Even  boys  were  1 


o  balUcd 


._ By  Jam    Oi- 

Tlie  story  deals  with  the  beglnnlni 
-  ■     *-       ■  ■    ■         ndtheMlsK 

: , , ...Mt,  camp, , ,_ 

surmount  obstacles  and  brave  difflcultles  and  Unally  establish  a  trading 


lerwionM  the  Qreat  Lakes  udUieBL — 
e  or  trading  post,  river,  forest,  camp,  a 


company  of  tbelr  oirn.    Cloth  bi 

WEST  POINT  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

WINNINQ  HIS  WAY  TO  WEST  POiPO-,  By  Capt.  Pact.  B.  Kiuan. 
Army.  llluHtraled  by  F.  A.  Castbh.  A  thrilling  story  of  a  young  re" 
tbe  FhtllpplneB.    The  scenes  are  those  of  camp  and  Jungle,  sklrm 


trated  bv  F.  A.  Cab™ 
In  the  Philippines,  and  now  appears  _.  ._  . 
Kalone  knows  tbe  cadet  life  at  flrst  hand. 
■Till  Stir  the  blood  of  every  reader.    Cloth 

Jbr  sole  at  all  book  itores,  err  lent 


a.  KAum,  U.  B.  Army.  Itlus- 
ron  his  cadetship  by  his  bravery 
Irst  year  at  West  Point.    Captain 
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AFTER-DINNER     ti>,-  ,ii,in«  luelf  may  ba  o.er 

„,  r^"?,"'*  I'  the™  la  no  mirth  to  eallven 

Br  JoHM  IHhiubos  the  company.  Bothlng  adda  so 
much  iPHt  to  on  nccaBlun  o(  tbln  kind  M  a  good  iitory 
~„ii  .„i.i      ir ^liiindredsot  them,  Jhort  and  pithy, 


and  easy  tc 


TOASTS 

By-WiLLUBl-nTENon.  jjone^l 
can  learn  the  art  fmm  thi"  little 
hdvr  to  du  it;    not  only  that,  bu 


What  would  y»u  not  give  for 

th<>  nbllltj'  to  raapond  to  them  t 

--•--  -' luchvhenyou 


„..  , „    „  „ „ A  periuial  of  thlL 

By  AOKKH  H.  lloHTos  ^ori,  .^U  preyeut  aucb  blundere. 
It  in  a  book  for  everybody,  for  the  Delect  sets  aa  veU  an 
(i>r  the  leBH  ambitiouH.  Tha  auhject  to  preaeDtcd  In  a 
brlKbtand  Inl«r«atlngmanDer,BniI  reprBseata tha  latest 


LETTEH  WRITING  ^L^' 


....   ^ diallka    letter 

'ItbuF    bemiuie    they    fear 

—  JuBt  the  Hght 

byuuDii 

•for  all 


pllsheil  orlglDnl  le 


MoBTOK    larlety  of  aoureuB.  and  alphabet- 
!d  HwordlnK  Co  tbe  wntimBnt.    ItooDbUns 


-6  bits  c 


VBrnrvDn*         1^  geDlus.  nit.  and  aplrit  of  a 

By  John  H.  BKCMTai,  erb«.  and  the  ccodenaed  vtiidom 
of  all  ages  and  all  natlonn  is  emlMKlIcd  inthem.  Tbia 
volume  Liintalns  a  repmtentatlve  coUectioa  o(prOT«rlis, 
old  and  npn-,  anil  the  Indeiea.  topical  and  alpnabeCloU, 
enable  one  to  lliul  readily  Jiuit  what  he  requires. 


Any  one  with  the  least  desire  to 
add  t'>  hlB  vocabulary  ahould  have 
acopynfthlBbook.  Itisdealnwd 
__  ..._     anta  o[  tbe  busy  merchant  ortaw- 
ightful  clergyman  or  teacher,  tha  wide- 
boy  or  ^L 


STNONTNS 

ByJoHNU.  BEC-m 

'"e1?''t^J°ll 
awalte  schi 


EPITAPHS  _ 

ByFnaBBaicW.UHOKa    "Kmo-n8""inHion""eB,"butwhen 
they  are  tombstooes  there  Is  many  a  nnile  mixed  with 
the  moral.  This  volume  Is  full  of  quainC  pieces  of  otiltu- 
ary  fnncy.  with  a  touch  of  tbe  grewnome  acre  and  ^' 
fr,rarellab.    " 


Eveudi 


Bide.    There  ■ 


bS  itfl  humorous 


It  is  the  n 


(t  carefully  m 


and  then 

«  collection  ol 


By  CaiKLSB  H.  Olui  c^me  i  joiiriillit  >"  'n'eMquo- 
tlons  are  aU  answered  In  this  book,  and  detailed  fnnruo 
tlons  anj  ^ven  for  obtaining:  a  position  and  vrritlnc  up 
all  lcindi<^  "  asslgiuneat^-"  Jt  ahowa  what  to  avoid  and 
what  to  cultivate,  and  con'  aJna  chaptera  on  book  ieile«- 
Ing.  dramatic  crltidBm.  and  proofreading. 

PHTSIOGNOHT  How  can  we  Judge  vrtieUier  «  min 
ByLriu.LaUAX  m»v  be  trusted  to  handle  money  (or 
'  ua  t  How  can  a  woman  aoalne  a 
man  who  would  marry  her  (  Partly  by  worda.  partly  by 
voice,  partly  by  reputaMon,but  mora  than  all  by  loon— 
the  shape  of  the  head,  the  set  of  the  Jaw.  the  line  of  the 
mouth,theBlanoeof  theeye.  Fhyaloenomy  •■  explaioHl 
in  tills  book  shows  dearly  how  to  read  ch ■■ 


explaioHl 
terlneach 


CI  tac  nB  cavvra  who  does  Dotmake  them  t  IM 
SLIPS  OF  »E»ra  best  o(  n«  do.  Why  not  svoid 
By  JoBH H.  BacBTKL  tbamt  Anyonewl^  thededre 
for  Bslf-improvement  can.  No  neoeesltT  tor  studylni 
rules  of  rtwtorlo  or  giammar  when  this  book  can  beliaii 
It  teaches  both  without  tlie  study  ct  either. 

PRONUNCIATION   What  U  more  dtaapseaWetta 

ByJoraH-BiOHTn.  a  faulty  pronuncirfloo  f  No  d^ 
o}  junji  u.u«jiii>u     j^^  ^  clearly  shows  a  lack  gf 

culture.  This  volume  contains  over  E.OOO  -m     '  "^ 

most  of  us  ar«  apt  to  trtp.    They  ai     * 
Id  the  clearest  and  almpliEat  tc 


DEBATING 


r,  and  according  to 


DO  neater  ahUity  th*a 
er  of   aUIltul  ittmtie. 
_  .   ....  dlrectloos  for  orniU- 
iiig  debaUng  sodetiea.  and  suEgestlona  for  all  who  cMn 

lo  discuss  questions  In  public      "  -  -      - 

qitirntlons  for  debate,  with  arg 
and  ne^tlve. 

„    „ ..unisiirtildiahaipenourwIlaanDiad 

By  DtiK  Rinss    us  to  tUnk  quJclSv    Th6y»«ahoa 

source  of  Infinite  at •  — ' -■ ' •— 

company.    This  boi 

over  a  toousand  of  the  la' „ 

to  which  are  added  many  UbUeal,  poetical,  aut  FnsA 

conundrums. 

m  luu*  BierydoeownersbotildknowhowtD 
•>  I  Ji  St^  chooeai:^,  how  to  honae  and  Ked 
By  John  MiZTEE  ^jni.  how  to  eierdae  and  train  Us. 
'o  get  Mm  back  to  ooaditlon  If  he  Is  ovtrf 
"- ■ *'-la  trf  dog  keeping  ara  bere.fw 


pedla  thiii  is  the  only  t> 


a  cheap  but  ei^iert  dog  ei 


i  CaUlo^n*  i>  ■•nt  with  aTary  ordar,  m  wU 
ftre  for  Ml*  «t  «11  boolUtorsi,  or  will  k 
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iy"*™*"*^5  lady  r  anil  why  do  you  offer  the 
By  CuTToan  HowiKD  riefit  hand  and  not  the  Wt  (  la 
there  a  jtowl  reanon  for  the  buttons  on  tbeWeeve  o(  your 
«Oktf  Isit  true  that  It  takes  nine  tsllonitanialie  a  man. 
•nd  if  so,  why.  foraootb  i  These  and  acores  of  equally 
InterestliiR  quentiona  And  answers  here.  Open  It  at  an; 
page  and  you  will  see  somethhiK  you  hare  wanted  to 
bow  aU  your  lite. 

ByCurroKDHowiBn  furalsh  a  complete  reconf  of 
your  charauUr  !  Any  one  who  understanda  fcraphology 
can  tell  by  simply  eTamlnEiiKTOurhaDdwrCUtigluat  what 
Und  of  a  perKm  you  are.  Tlili  book  will  enable  you  to 
become  a  master  of  this  most  faaclnating  art. 

FMST  AID  TO  THE  IHJDRED  J^U^l^Su^ 

By  F.  J.  WiBwici  Buf  ferlogp™- 

Tatited  by  a  peruBal  of  the  conteota  of  this  work,  what 
to  do  In  all  kinds  of  accidents,  a<  well  as  in  the  flnt 
aUgte  of  lIlneH.  with  a  brief  and  simple  stAtement  of 
tbe  humao  anatomy,  oonMituM  the  chief  featurea. 

itiTBCttM'  No  houaahold  Is  exempt  from 

™„dV^  T alckiie»8,aiidamner«Uy«ppoa™ 

By  S.  TiBQiKii  Una  wheQnopKwSEmhaabeennimdo 
for  It.  Not  eiery  one  can  haT«  a  profeaslonal  nurae,  but 
fUework.   Tbe  fullest 


CIVICS:  \ 

What  Every  CitlzeB  t 

Shoald  Know  * 

By  OaoRoa  Lewis  , 


r   Sea   Contro- 


EUCT8ICITT 


Aa   Interesting  ai 


'   Jeot  fc 


in  electric 
win  turnla 


thoroughly 
ikllled 


electridaa.  If  you  wish  to  iDstsll 
construct  a  telephone,  wire  a  housi 
worUnn  of  a  dynamo,  tbis  volume 
quired  Information.    A  practical  1 

OTPNOTIsn  STo.^ 

By  EDwun  H,  EuiBinoK,  A.M.  ment  tb 
hlbltlons.  and  eTery  one  would  like  U 
hypnotlie.  By  following  the  simple  and 
tlons  hi  this  complete  manual  any  one  c 
t>rsctlce,  readily  learn  how  to  exercise  1 
strange  power. 

be  mkilad  to  any  sddreu  for  the  «iIUi4-    The  booMi 
tent  to  »ny  p&rt  of  the  world  apon  receipt  of  prlte 


vjirrRii.MiJisM  tiSASaX^^I^ 

By  Chiklib  S.  OUM  quism  Is  to  moat  ot  ns  more  or 
lesa  of  a  mystery.  It  Deed  be  so  no  longer,  nils  book 
exposes  the  secrets  of  the  art  completely  aud  shows  bow 
almost  any boe  may  learn  to  "throw  toe  toIcs"  both 
□ear  and  far.  I>lroctloiii  for  the  constnictloD  of  autom- 
atons are  giren.  as  well  u  good  dialogue  for  Iheli' 
■ucceSBtul  opeiatiou.    Fully  lUustrated. 

HEALTBi  How  toGet   ^nut  is  the  use  ot  I>umb- 

»_-,T.*°*  ?*SP  "  «^  rigid  S^ngw^nSere  Is 
By  WiLTta  V.  WooDO,  M.D.  uopendnliihitheaellart 
Why  shield  the  baby  from  draugfala  and  then  teed  him 
on  Infected  milk  F  Do  you  know  thethinCa  that  make 
tor  Health  ?— proper  eierdse,  rest,  bathing,  eating,  tbd- 
tllation.— these  are  only  a  tew  ot  (hem.  'nils  book  telli 
what  Health  la,  and  how  to  get  and  how  to  keep  It. 
•CTOnl  (WV  If  you  wish  to  know  In  what  bntl- 
*?£»?''''*•'  USM  or  profeerton  you  will  sue- 
By  M.  M,  Blioornxooa  p,^  ^f^^  frieDds  Tou  should 
make,  whom  you  should  marry.  Uie  Idnd  of  a  bu 


lould  marry.  Uie  Idnd  of  a  bust 
^ou  win  Bnd  these  and  many  o< 
red  in  Ihla  bock  by  the  adenci 


Vital  quesUbns  aolv-"' 
astrology. 

LAW,  AHD  HOW  TO  KEEP  »»<  l«e^  dlfflcultles 

niTT  nv  IT  ■'•'O  '"""  Ignorance 

,^„     *"^*„''„   **      ~.         of  the  minor  points 

By  PiBOBAL  H.  CooQiHB,  Esq.       of    law,     Ihlsnmak 

tumishea  information  on  just  such  pvlnts  as  are  Uk^T 

to  arise  <o  evBrrday  affairs,  and  thus  loreatalls  mental 

worry  and  fl"«"«*<ai  loss. 

nattrtHr  A  complete  instructor,  begin- 

UiinVlflU  oin-  with  the  flrst   posl^ns 

By  Kabodibiti  Wd^oh  anT  leading  up  to  the  squara 
and  round  dances.  A  full  list  of  calls  tor  squai«  dances, 
the  etiquette  ot  tbe  danres,  and  100  flguna  tor  the  Ger- 
man. Ulustr«ted. 
DADf  AD  i^AMM  "^"What  shall  we  do  to  amuse 
PARLOR  GAMES  ^n^™,  „a  ou,  frlendsf" 
By  HautK  E.  BoLLmm  la  ^  question  frequently  pro- 
pounded.  This  complete  Tolume  most  happily  answers 
this  puatlog  question,  as  It  contains  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  all  kTadB  ot  games. 

Pal  NICTBV  Palmistry  is  one  of  tbe  most  popular 
rni.ni3iMll  gubjects  of  the  day.  This  Totume 
By  nxnar  Fans  (uriishes  full  and  trustworthy  infoi^ 
matlon  on  the  subject,  and  bymeans  ot  It  any  one  will  be 
able  to  read  character  fully  and  accurately.  Illuatrated. 
FLOWERS;  Bow  Erery  woman  loves  flowers,  but 
(Ai'smTha.B  few  succeed  In  growing  them. 
p?p™?  J„!^n  -With  the  help  so  aearlygi™  in 
By  Ebxh  K.  Rxxronn  (his  volume  DO  one  ueedlalL  It 
treats  mainly  of  icdooor  plants  and  Sowers,  those  tor 
window  gardening,  all  about  their  selection,  care,  Ught, 
air,  warmth,  etc 
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Carl  Schurz's  American  Reminiscences 

The  Most  Vivid  Picture  of  Uncoln  Ever  Penned— The 
Strongest  Description  of  <iettysbnrg  Ever  Written 


Carl  Schurz  was  nearly  the  only  American  who,  see- 
ing the  Civil  War  from  the  inside,  had  the  literary 
ability  to  write  about  it.  Schurz  was  everywhere 
and  in  the  thick  of  things  before  the  war  and  during 
it,  and  he  has  written  of  it  with  wonderfiil  vividness. 
These  Reminiscences  will  be  a  .  ^  iB»tn»w 
big  contribution  to  American  |^  ^^  MakiiHi 
History,  They  will  be  the  thing 
that  American  histories  of  the  fiiture  will  use  as  an 
original  source.  Any  one  who  read  the  German 
Memoirs  knows  how  beautifully  they  were  written, 
how  interesting,  how  full  they  were  of  life.  But 
they  dealt  with  a  far-away  civilization  and  with  a 
far-away  movement  in  which  we  did  not  have  so 
much  interest.  These  deal  with  the  American  Re- 
public in  the  making. 

For  fifteen  years  Schurz  was  right  where  the 
most  exciting  things  were  happening.  He  saw  the  great 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  campaigned  with  Lincoln,  and  was 
one  of  his  cnief  speakers  when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency.  He  tells  all  about  this.  His  portrwt  of  Lincoln  is  probably  the 
most  wonderful  thing  that  has  ever  been  written  about  Lincoln.  Not  even  Hay 
has  made  you  see  the  man  as  he  makes  you  see  him.  His  description  of  that 
raw  country  lawyer  as  he  first  stepped  out  of  obscurity  into  his  sight  is  a  thing 
that  we  shall  have  in  our  school-book  readers  in  another  decade. 

He  took  part  in  several  of  the  biggest  batdes  of  the  war — Chancellorsrille, 
Fredericksburg,  Chattanooga,  Gettysburg  and  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  His 
description  of  the  Batde  ofljettysburg  is  wonderfial.    He  was  iifrtt*- rf 

posted  on  Culp's  Hill,  which  was  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and     Battles  and  Mtm 
was  not  attacked  in  Pickett's  great  charge,  the  most  stirring 
event  of  its  kind  in  our  history.     He  saw  it  as  a  spectator,  and  his  description  of 
that  battle  is  another  wonderful  piece  of  writing. 

Among  the  great  figures  which  he  touches  upon  are  Douglas,  Lincoln^  Seward, 
Grant,  Stanton,  Sherman,  Hooker,  Burnside,  McClellan  and  Andrew  Johnson. 

NolhlD|[thkt?o«9  Into  th«Di>iktiigori  good  DUgtilae  bubssDUCilficad  for  thaw  two  aloiia*.  JfeCtan't 
wiU  contain  not  only  tha  best  Action  &y  «Tar  popular  ind  nair  ator^  irrttera,  bat  Inalda  taeouiM  of 
Important  aventi  and  IntlniAte  dcecripUoim  of  Important  man  tram  Itg  staff  of  dMIowJ  npcirt*n. 
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The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy 

Tbe  Richest  Woman  Who  Has  Earned  the  Money  Herself 
—Has  More  Alwolnte  Authority  than  the  Pope  Himself 

One  of  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  in- 
teresting contribution  to  McClure's  in  1907  will  be 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy,  head 
of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  She  is  the  richest 
■woman  in  the  United  States  who  got  her  money  by 

Hide  Rich  by  H«    ■■"  P""  '"'?"'■  *"^  -ost  po«- 
Own  EUovtB  ernil  Amencan  woman   by  all 

oddsi  easily  the  most  famous ; 
yet  no  one  has  before  ever  written  the  true  story  of 
her  life.  She  is  85  years  old,  has  been  three  times 
married;  at  55  she  was  unknown  and  a  dependent, 
and  yet  she  has  worked  up  a  fortune  which  must  be 
more  than  ^3,003,000.  She  is  the  most  absolute 
church  head  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the 
Pope. 

In  no  Christian   Science  church  is  there  any 
ceremony  permitted,  only  readings  from  the  Bible 

Mid  from  her  writings.     She  is  the  only  clergyman  in  the 


Cbnivii  ol  mjow      Christian  Science  Church,  although  there  are  6cx)  branches. 

The  others  are  merely  teachers  and  readers.     At  one  time 

she  was  the  owner  of  practically  all  the  property  of  the  church.     She  gave  it 

back  later.     The  visits  of  loyal  Christian  Scientists  to  the  "Mother  Room"  in 

the  old  church,  which  is  arranged  for  her  use  and  which  she  has  occupied  only 

three  times,  are  like  visits  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  for  reverence  and  respect. 

When  she  permitted  pilgrimages  to  Concord,  thousands  of  Christian  Scientists 

came  for  one  glimpse  of  her  and  for  a  few  words  of  benediction.     When  she 

ordered  these  pilgnmages  to  cease  they  obeyed  her  absolutely. 

The  whole  story  of  her  life  is  a  romance.     McCluris  Magazine  is  going  to 

tell  the  story  for  the  first  time.     Never  was  a  series  of  articles  in  any  m^azine 

_      .      ...._.    ^  more  carefriUv  prepared  than  this.     Georcine  Milmine,  the 
Five  PMvIe  Worticd       Li         'Tj-  jif  u^ 

Two  Yean  OB  n      author,  has  worked  on  it  steadily  for  more  than  two  years, 
gathering  data,  and  five  of  the  members  of  the  McClure  staff 
have  helped  to  confirm  and  fill  out  her  results.     It  is  not  an  attack  on  Christian 
Science.     It  is  the  history  of  a  remarkable  woman  and  movement. 
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Books    for  all    Hotxrs 


M  MM  M 

Moliere:  A  Biography 

By  H.  C.  Chatfleld-Taylor.    Introductlo 
Prof.  T.  F.  Cnuie  of  Corni-11  Uniceraitj-. 
tratedliy  "Job."    A  graphic  and  soli^l^ir  I 
oC  tbe  great  dnuuatlat.    $3.00  aei : 
postage  84c. 

Reminiscences 
of  My  Childhood 
and  Youth 

By  HeorgeBraodeit.  AdeliKhtfiil 
bonk  oC  recoUecUooi.  p.SO  net: 
po»W*;e  Iflo. 

Geronimo's  Story  of 
His  Life 

Ad  autobiography  at  tha  (amous 
Apocbe  outlaw,  taken  down  by 
M.  Barrett,  by  pennliHlon  of  Pr« 
dent  Roosevelt.    IllUBtrat«l,   $1. 
«g«ia!. 

On  Reading 


The  BooU  of  Tea 

By  Okakiira-Kakuio,  A  faselnat 
tbe  Japanese  cult  oC  tea^riuklul 
postage  Kc. 

The  Pilgrim's  StaH 


and  hymn  writers.  76c.  net ;  post- 

Pride  and  Preju- 
dice :  A  Play 

By  Ura.  Bt«ele  UacKaye.  A 
dranmtliatlon  of  Jane  Austen's 
popular  noTel.  Frontispiece  in 
color,    tl  ,88;  postage  10c. 


9@  BS 

The  Jess&my  Bride 

By  Frankfort  Hoore.    Plcturea  Id  color  by  C. 
Allan  Oilhcrt.    One  of  the  loveliest  gift  books  tl 

miv  y.-«r.    Boieil.  (S.COnet ;  postage  ISc. 

The  Ghosts  of  Their 
Ancestors 

By  Weymer  Jay  Mills.    A  Story 


The  Way  of  an 
Indian 

By  Frederic  Bemlngton.  The 
llfe-atory  of  an  InlUka  brave. 
Fourteen  pictures  by  the  author. 

SI  .50  postpaid. 

Bridge  Abridged 

Blanche  Hbelby.  author  of  "  Stondan) 
Whist."  With  the  New  York  Whist  CTub'K  laws 
of  Bridge  and  etiquette  of  tbe  Kama,  $1,00  net; 
postage  Be. 

Mlsrepresentative 
Women 

By  Barry  Graham,  author  of  "  HISKpresenta- 
U«e  lUen."  Illustrated  by  D.  8.  Qroeabeck. 
(1.00  postpaid. 


At  the  Sign  of  the 
Sphinx 

verse  by  Carolyn  Wells, 
fl.CO  poatpalil. 

Chinatown 
Ballads 

By  Wallace  Irwta.  Btorlea  of 
San  FrandKo's  renomied  Chi- 
iitw  quarter.   Pictures  by  E.  C, 


DUFFIELD  a  COMPANY 

36  East  21st  Street,       New  York 


llllAIHmiHIK^BL1i^lHlll% 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  Myrtle  Reed's  Books 
that  each  year  shows  increasing  sales  not  only  for  the 
newer  volumes  but  for  every  one  of 
those  previously  issued. 

All  of  her  stories  are  so  charming  in 
their  themes  and  are  published  in  such 
attractive  and  dainty  forms,  that  every 
person  who  has  read  "  Lavender 
and  Old  Lace"  is  sure  to  want  "The 
Master's  Violin"  and  "At  the  Sign  of 
the  Jack-o' -Lantern."  This  ever  wid- 
ening circle  of  readers  is  now  taking 
delight    in    the    new   story    just    ready 

A  Spinner  in  the  Sun 

All  a/  Miss   Jieed's   books   are  nutde   in  four  special  sti/les  of  binding  for 

preseiilaCion,    Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  printed  in  red  and  black,  net,  tl.SO, 

FuU  Red  Leather,  net,  SS.OO.    Antigue   Caif,  net,  SS.60. 

Lavender  Silk,  net,  t3.50. 


Love  Letters  of  a  Musician 

S'^lh  thouaand 

Later  Love  Letters  of  a 
Musician 

mh  thoumnd 

The  Spinster  Book 

lith  thousand 


Lavender  and  Old  Lace 

Std  thousand 

At  the  Sign  of  the 
Jack-o' -Lantern 

Mtk  thon»und 

The  Master's  VloHn 

iSlh  thoiuitiiid 


"  Miss  Reed  is  delightfully  witty,  delightfully  hunwrout,  delightfully  cynical, 
delightfully  sane,  and,  above  all,  delightfiRy  spontaneous.  Her  pages  sparkle 
with  bright  clear  wit,  theg  bubble  with  honest,  hearty  humor." 

Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
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Romance  of  the  Italian  Villas 

By  ELIZABETH  W.  CHAMPNEY,  luthorof    "  R<m.«iK«^ 

the  Ktudal  Chalcaux,"  etc. 

8vQ.      With  I  cohrcd,  q  fhetegramirt,  and  44  elhtf  iiiuitr» 
A'tl,  Ss-oa. 

A  delightful  blending  of  history,  >rt,  (Hid  lonuuice.  It  Mh 
carries  out  Guizot's  suggestion;  "  If  you  ore  fond  of  romance,  ICM 

In  Thamesland 

Cruiser  and  Rambles  through  England   from   the    Sources  of   tiM 
By     HENRY    WELLINGTON    WACK,      F.R.G.&, 

Author  of  ■■  Romance  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouet.' 
iyilh  about  100  illuslradom  Jrattt  pkotographt  and  a 

"  An  excuriion  into  history  and  literature  thai  will  delight  ( 
cultured  Kaici:'~Pillil'urg  Ga%fltf. 

•'  Very  enlerlaining  and  uncommonly  instructive." — Boilet*  A4- 

The  Idyllic  Avon 

With  Songs  and  Pictures  of  the  River  and  its  Neighborhood. 
By  JOHN  HENRY  GARRETT. 

Svp.     With  87  illustraliaHS  andatnaps.     //tt,Sj.OO. 

"  Written  in  a  l)rii;hl  and  charming  style,  with  much  hiMocie 
matter  prewnled  in  a  manner  neither  ton  anliquariao  nor  too  flip- 
pant. The  attractive  literary  style  of  the  book  is  furlhened  by  tSft 
splendid  illuilralions  which  have  lieen  excellenlly  reproduced  from 
very  beaulilul  photographs." — Dtindet  Advertiar. 

Life  in  the  Open 

Sport  \.iih   Rod,  (.lun,  Horse,   and  Hound  in  Southern  California. 

By   CHARLES  HOLDER.   Auihorof   -  Life  of  Darwin.- 

•■l.oj;  of  a  Sea  Angler,"  etc. 

With  qj  full-pagf  illitslraHons.     Large  Svo.     A'tl.   Sj-JO. 

"  We  never  read  anything  that  gave  so  attractive  a  descriplion 
ot  any  country." — LanJini  ^feclalor. 

■■  A  truly  iupcTti  Look."— A".    )'.  CMf. 

The  Connecticut  River 

and  the  Valli-y  of    llic    Connecijcul-Three  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Milei  from  Mountain  to  Sea — llialorical  and   Descriptive. 

By  EDWIN  M,  BACON. 

Largi  Svo.    tVilh  about  100  illustralions.  Nil.  Sjjo. 
"  A  stnry  of  rnuance,   of  hlirring  incidents,  of  thrilling  adven- 
tures, of  the  cxhihilion  of  heroism,  devotion,  broad  enterprise,   and 

The  Ohio  River 

A  Course  of  Empirs.      By  ARCHER  B.  HULBERT. 

Svi'.    Fully  iUu,lraltJ.     A'/t.  JTj.jo. 

lliis  «ork  presents  in  a  consecutive  narrative  the  most  impott- 
ant  hisloiic  incidciila  connected  with  the  river,  combined  with  dc- 
-criptioii-.  of  M.nie  o(  its  most  picturesque  scenery  and  delightful 
r\™r-.ioiis  into  it*  legendar)'  lore. 
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The  Last  Ride  Together 

Bj  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

With  6  lull-page  photogravure  Illiistralions  Hnd  HeHdpiec« 
engraved   on    wnod    by    F.     S.  CdBUKN. 

I'rry  hundsBmily  frinUJ  and  tounJ,  vdlh  phslsgraxurei  on 
ginuinc  Japan  vellum. 

Cr.'-.im  Sva.  ChlJt.  S/.7J,-  rid  Ualkcr.  Sj.ao;  anliqiu-  ,alf. 
$4.00.  LBrg;e  paper  edition  limiltd  to  100  copies,  frialtd  on 
Japan  paff,  tiit.  $3.00. 

A  new  and  handsome  edhion  of  perhaps  ihe  inosl  beauTiIiil  uf 
owniiip's  shotlcr  [loems. 

On  the  Great  American  Plateau 

anilcringi  nmoiit;  Canvons    ai.d   Butles    in  Ihe  I.and  i.f  ihe  Lljfi. 
Dweller    and    the    Indian    of  to-day. 

By  T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN. 

Creum  S^-a,  viUhtSiUuslrahoni  from  pho'ographi  andfrem  origi- 
nal dratpiiigs  by  'i.A'VUrA  Learning,  and  a  map.  Net,  $3.00. 
Kull  of  ihe  romance  of  Ihe  e--ly  Spanish  explorers,  with 
descriiiiiLiii5  of  the  quaint  cusioms  and  queer  superbtiiioni  of 
the  pri.mtive  Indians. 

Reminiscences  of 

Bishops  and  Archbishops 

By    HENRY  CODMAN  POTTER,  Bi-hop  of  New  York. 

SvD.   uiilh  tj  pkologravart  porlraiU.     A'lt,  $3.oa. 

■'  Bishop  Poller  has  been  the  associate  and  friend  of  a  group  of 
singularly  inleretiting  men.  He  has  given  us  at  once  a  valuable  and 
lal  i)ook,  in  ivhith  the  keenness  of  judgment  is  mellowed  by  ihe 

liny  i.iflucncc  of  lime."— /"^c  CAurihman. 

Princesses  and  Court  Ladies 

By  ARVioE  BARINE,  author  of  "Vnuth  of  I.a Grande  Made- 
moiselle," "Louii  XIV.  and  la  Grande  Mademoiselle,"  etc, 
W.      ftilly  illuilraltd.     Nil,  Sj.oo. 

['he  stories  of  several  ladies  who  played  important  rSles  in  the 
w  i.rld,  and  whose  career?  were  watched  with  eager  inleres.t  by 

all  Europe,  full  of  romaulic  interest,  vividly  picturesque,  and 
^n  with  easy  grace  ainl  vivacily. 

Cathedrals  and  Cloisters 

of  the  South  of  France 

By    ELISE   WHITLOCK    ROSE.         IVi/i   4  pXot^gravu,. 

and    300     other    illuilratians  from    ariifinal  pholojfrophs    by 

Vida  Hunt  Francis,  auda  map.   g  volumes,  8va.    Nel.  Jjo.'. 

A  chaiming  de^tripli.m  of  the  calhedials  of  the   Provinces  of 

Dvence.   Languedoc,  and    G.iscouy.    presenting  many   fresh   and 

erecting   sidelights    on    the    history  of   these  most   fascinating 
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The  History  of  Painting: 

By   RtCHARD    MUTHER,   Ph.D. 

PraroBor  In  (be  University  of  Brcsliit;  ■ulhor  of  the  ■■  HUIory  of 

Modern  Palntlni."  elc. 


iw//.  S 


\eilh  about  So  full  page  iHutlra 


Richard  Mulher  is  a  critic  of  an  at  otice  brLlli»nt  ar.l  . 

reputation  is  now  world-wide.       Tlie  aim  of  ihe  piescnt  br 

■  neglecting  technical  questions,  lo  interpret  the  grcsl  nit 

iliiij^  as  human  documents  and  mani  festal  ion  ^  of  the  di 

;  and  tendencies  of  the  epochs  to  which  they  lielung. 


Twilight  Fairy  Tales 

By  mAUD  BALLINOTON  BOOTH 

Luthor  ot  ■■  Sleepy-Tlcie  Storlu,"  "  Lights  of  Chlldlaod."  etc. 

Ik  lb  hull.pase  Cohrcd  lll„ilnUw»,  and  i6  Oniamenlal  llil/- 
itilfs,  by  Amy  C.  Rand.     Sve.     A'tl.  Si.jj. 

••  Mrf.  liuiith's  genial  talent  is  put  to  use  for  the  lillle  ones  in 
■s  so  full  of  gentle  molher-Iove  that  ihey  carry  the  older  reader? 
tu  the  days  when  they,  too,  were  soothed  lo  sleep  by  Utile  tales 
these."— /'*?  Ciurckman, 


Sj-oo 
v<uiia,  whose 


■  ^ 


Better  Ihaa  a  Card  c 


Ariel    Booklets 

leries  of  productions,  complete  in   small  cnnipH! 
eepted   as  classics   r(  their  kiiicj 
decUe-edge  paper  and  bound  in 

Each  viilh  phologravurr  /ronlijfi/ci,  in  tar, 
\^S  rolu„us  rea,iy. 
Send  for   Illustrated   Circular, 
Subscribe  for 

Putnam's  Monthly 

35  cents  a  number  $3.00  a  year    _ 

:TH  LV  avoids  touch-nnd-pa  judf  nicnrt.  naiity 


27  &  39  West  23d  St.,  New  Vork 
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"  This  first  number  comes  into  the  library 
like  a  well'bred  person  who  Icnowa  bow  to 
sit  before  the  fire  and  talk  at  ease;  who  has 
seen  the  world,  who  knows  books,  aiid  has 
learned  and  practices  the  art  of  human 
intercourse.  The  magazine  starts  quietly, 
and  puts  into  the  bands  of  its  readers,  in  a 
style  which  is  in  line  with  good  literary 
traditions,  matter  which  is  worth  reading." 
—The  Outlook. 
PRIMITIVE  MAN 

The  January  number  will  contain  a  lull  account,  by  Robert  F.  Qllder,  of  his  recent 
finding,  in  a  grave  mound  in  Nebraska,  of  the  skull  of  a  human  being  of  lower  cranial  de- 
velopment than  any  other  yet  unearthed  In  America.  A  similar  discovery,  some  years 
since.  In  Java,  and  another  in  Switzerland,  give  special  significance  to  this  skull  as  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  a  race  of  inferior  Intelligence  to  any  other  of  which  records  exist, 
and  Mr.  Qllder's  Important  find  Is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  leading  biologists  of  the 
country.  The  discoverer's  personal  narrative,  together  with  supplementary  papers  of  a 
scientific  character,  will  be  appropriately  Illustrated. 


CUBA  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS 

By  C.  N.  Hirvcy.  In  connection  with  ■  ilmllir  irtkk 
by  RIchtrtI  B.  Knight,  printed  In  Jinuiry,  IS53,  In 
the  Mrft  number  of  Pulnim'],  this  paptr  itrlklngty 
m«rlu  tht  lint  u  in  Interuting  prophecy  of 
Cuban  history. 

GREAT  CHARACTERS  OF  PARLIAHENT 

By  Hinry  W  Lucy,  tht  well  known  "Toby  MJ>." 
of  "  Punch."  lllurirattd  by  ■  dbtinctlvt  Mrki  of 
porlraiti. 

QUACK  JOURNALISM 

By  Mn.  H.  L  Harris.  A  parllcuhriy  pertinent  and 
timely  study  of  newspaper  method*  when  thttc 
lyitetni  arc  lo  be  devoted  to  the  (urthtrlnj  ot 
large  polltkal  schemei. 

LIBERAL  CULTURE  :    AthealaD  and 

American 
By  Prcildent  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Unlvenlty, 

AMERICANS  IN  ENGLAND 
ByMiiiHutcrRltchk,SranddaughUrorW.M.Thackcny. 

THE  EMILY  EMMONS  PAPERS 
Mill  Carolyn  WtiU  allowi  her  humorous  pen  to  make 
a  fcriei  of  piquant  iketches  of  her  tint  Imprcislon) 
of  England  and  France  during  the  lummer  of  1906. 

THE  anoSTS  OF  PICCADILLY 
Ccorgt  S.  Street,  In  a  scrlti  of  paperi,  present)  note- 
worthy f^urel    who    have    been  conntcttd  with 
London's  famoat  thoroughfare,     The  llluitratloni 
arc  chvsctcriitk  of  the  sketches. 

TWieifrV-PIVB  CENTS  A  COFV. 


SALVINI  AND  RISTORI. 
A  scrlei  of  essay*  on  matters  connected  wHh  their  art, 
by  Signor  5alvini,  tht  most  eminent  living  actor, 
and  by  tht  late  Mmt.  Rlilorl,  the  most  famous 
actress  of  the  recent  past  The  latter  dlscosHi 
tht  question  of  the  endowed  theater  i  whik  the 
lormtr  gives  hi*  vltws  on  the  famous  charac- 
ttn  he  has  Imptrionated. 

A  STATESMAN  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Proleiior  H.  Parker  Wlilli,  undtr  this  title,  eayi  a 
tribute  to  the  tife  and  service  of  tht  laU  wnilam 
L  Wilson. 

CARL  SCHURZ 
By  Professor  ficnry  L.  Nelson.     Tht  writer  was  asso- 
clattd  wKh  Mr.  Schura  In  the  management  of  Har' 
ptr's  Wtckly  and  succeeded  Mm  as  edKor  of  the 
paper. 

THREE  EXCELLENT  SHORT 
STORIES 


Barge,"  by  Arthur  Colton. 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE: 

Thomas  Wentworth  Hlgginion,  Henry  HoH,  ford 
Modox  Huelftr,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch,  Arthur  C. 
Bcnion,  Frederick  Trevor  ftlli,  Agnei  Rtpplkr,  W. 
J.  Rolfe,  Montgomery  Schuykr,  Charles  dc  Kay, 
Charlt.  H.  CafRn,  R.  M.  B*che,  Mrs.  John  Unc.  G. 
S.  Lee,  Mbs  Mary  Mou. 

THBBB  DOLI.AaS  A  TSAR 


ind  Deaetnltei 
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A  Good  Laugh 
Every  Day 
in  the  Year 

Do  you  want  in  your 
library  the  most  enter- 
taining work  and  al  ^e 
same  time  tKe  greatest 
literature  tbe  world  hu 
produced  ? 

THE  LIBRARY  OF 

THE  WORLD'S 

WIT  and  HUMOR 

is  now  fresh  from  the  presses.  For  several  years  an 
nternational  board  of  editors  has  been  searching  the 
iterature  of  all  countries  and  all  times  for  the  undying 

contributions  of  Wit,  Wisdom  and  Humor 

From  Homer  and  Aristophanes  to  Mark  Twain 
and  Mr.  Dooley 

1 0 1  5  selections  from  the  writers  who  have  done  most  lo  enliven  the  human  race.  Nc*  only  the 
best,  the  wittiest,  the  wisest  things  that  American  humorists  have  ever  written,  hut,  as  well,  the 
wittiest  and  wisest  writings  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany.  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  China, 
Ancient  Greece,  Rome,  and  ELgypt,  are  combined  in  these  fifteen  beautiful  octavo  volumes.  The 
quips  of  our  college  newspapers,  and  the-most  striding  cartoons  of  the  past  century, — you  have  what 
the  world  has  produced  to  make  an  honest  laugh,  entertain  a  dull  hour,  or  illuminate  tome  great  fact 
by  a  flash  of  wit  or  clever  picture. 

THE  NOTABLE  BOARD  OF  EDITORS 

That  this  great  collection  is  the  final  and  classic  anthology  in  this  field  it  guaranteed  by  the  name* 
of  the  editors : 


JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS  ANDREW  LANG 

WnUAM  HAY£S  WARD 

Cmk.  RDwa  tnd  Onahl 

UONEL  STRACHEY 


BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


P/hh  nMi 


'/tv  tf  Reel 


4Q 


wkem  writing  (•  odmrt/Mri 
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Not  Only  Humor  But  Literature 

The  greatest  wjt  and  humor  has  been  written  by  tbe  greatest  literary  artists,  and  has  almost  in* 
variably  been  employed  to  interpret  or  emphasize  some  truth  worth  Lnowing.  So  tbal  this  Ubrary 
ot  the  World's  Wit  and  Humor  is  not  in  the  least  a  mere  joke  book.  It  is  a  compendium  of  the 
world's  most  enduring  literature — that  part  d  it  that  is  particularly  witty  and  entertaining. 

ENRICH  YOUR  LIBRARY 

If  you  ever  want  to  prepare  an  after-dinner  talk,  or  a  speech,  or  club  paper,  the  Library  oi  the 
World's  Wit  and  Humor  is  the  one  great  reference  work  in  this  field.  For  an  hour's  entertainment 
it  offers  wil  and  humor  to  every  taste  and  mood — from  300  of  the  world'*  greatest  entertainers. 
For  young  people  it  is  a  godsend — a  way  ei  leading  them  to  read  great  literature  instead  of  trash, 
because  it  is  the  kind  of  great  literature  that  delights  them. 


Our  Special  Offer 


These  I  5  handsome  volumes  are  such  at  tell  in  high-class  subscription  sets  at  $2  each,  or  $30 
for  the  set. 

The  subscribers  of  the  Review  d  Reviews  are  taking  these  sets  in  such  quantities  that  we  are 
enabled  to  manufacture  in  large  editions  that  lave  nearly  half  the  ordinary  cost  of  such  a  worL 


Mail  this  G)upon 


z 


and  we  will  send,  exjN'ess  prepaid,  the  entire  fifteen  volumes,  fresh  from  the  {Winter  and 
binder.     If  you  Kke  the  books,  send  us  $2  a  month  for  nine  months,  or  $1    payments      j^'/' 
for  a  longer  period  if  you  prefer.     If  you  do  not  like  them,  return  them  at  our  expense      rf^^ 
within  five  days  and  your  order  will  be  cancelled  without  question.  ^/ 

You  will  also  receive  the  Review  of  Reviews  (price  $3)  for      ^^y    anTH^'faJ 

oV       "'»'Pf«™'-    I" 

one  year.  j?y    i"«  "  '  t^™*" 

J?/       yout  iptcial  o«er. 

THE   REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS   COMPANY    ^/ 


13   A«or  Place, 


New  York 


.  Mt  Snlnu  of  Rttimt  ulMK  Htltlnf  Is 


The  Works  of 

Theodore  Roosevelt 


Sagamore  f,dili'.ji. 
IS  volumes.  I'rinifcd 
from  large,  elear  lype. 
and  substantially 
txjund    in    cloth,    with 


illustrati-j 


and 


PUTNAM'S 
MONTHLY 

for  oM  ycaf ,  tor  oafy 

$7.00 


PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY : 


Rough  Riders 
American  Ideals 
Admioistratioa    am 

Civil  Service 
Tbe    Wilderness 

Hunter 
Hunting  tbe  Qrisly 
Trips  of  a  Ranchman 
Hunting  Trips  on  the 

Prairie 
Tbe  Winning  of  the 

West  (6  volumes) 
Naval  War  of  1812 

(2  volumes) 

TO  FORM  a  true  estimate  of  President  Roosevelt's  character,  one  must  read  his 
writings.     By  devoting  himself  to  high  aims,  and  by  sheer  force  of  character,  he 
has  gained  a  place  in  history  that  is  unique  and  truly  glorious.     His  writings  admir- 
ably illustrate  the  keenness  and  straightforward  integrity  of  the  man.      His  literary 
works  alone  would  have  brought  him   well-merited  fame.     They  are  imbued  with 
riking  virility  and  originality,  and  make  the  best  of  reading. 

jch-and-go  judgments,  noisy  exagger- 
id     the    flamboyant    sensationalism 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  offensive  to  discriminating  and  judicious  readers. 
In  chronicle  and  comment  it  follows  the  progress  of  the  world  and  the  doings  of 
important   personages  here  and  abroad.         It    considers    political    and'  social 
questions  ;  it  watches  the  development  of  art ;    it  gives  special  attention  to  the 
world  of  letters,  and  tells  its  readers  about  the  live  books  that  appeal  to  live 
people ;  it  publishes  short  stories  and  serials  by  the  best  writers.      $3  a  year. 

Cn^/rSal   Offfkt*      For  £2  down  and  a  dollar  a  month 

^I^CWiai  vrilCl       for  sj^  months  (a  total  of  $8),  we 

will   send    the   complete    set  of  books,    together    with 

"  Putnam's  Monthly  "  for  one  year.      Or,  if  you  prefer, 

we  wiU  accept  $7  CASH  WITH    ORDER  &   fiill 

payment.    We  pay  exp/essage. 

This  is  much  less  than  the  regular  price.      Many 

hundreds   of  sets  of  the   books  are  sold  through  the 

bookstores  each  year    at   full   price.        We    make 

this    remarkable    discount    simply    to    introduce 

our  magazine,  "  Putnam's  Monthly." 

fluarflnfe^  W  yon  find  the  book*  in  any  way 
VBUui  aiii.wv       inferior  to  yoor  expectations, 
you    may  return  them  within  five  days    at  oat 
expense,  and  we  will  refnnd  yoar  money. 

'«  mktn  HHtlng  ta  aiairtlMn 
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AS  A  GIFT 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is  Ideal 


You  can  pay  no  higher  compliment  to  the  intelliRence  of  tbe  recipient,  you  can  give  nothing 
more  daily  useful.  nothinK  more  permanently  valuable  than  the  most  wonderful  set  of  books  in  the 
world — The  New  Inlematinnal  EncyUopudia. 

Twenty  volumes,  and  a  book  of  study  courses,  enabling  (he  reader  to  get  syslematic  informa- 
tion on  ail  related  subjects,  richly  bound,  finely  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed.  Prepared  by 
vesrs  of  enhauslive  research  and  conHcieniions  effort  on  the  part  of  its  eminent  Editors-in-Chief: 
Daniel  Coit  Gilmah,  LL.D,,  Harrv  Thubston  Pbck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D..  and  Frank  Moobb 
CuLiir,  M.A.,  and  the  400  recogniied_specialists  and  scholars  associated  with  them, 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

slanclii  lo-ilay  aa  Ihe  inosl  authoritative,  most  complete,  and  most  modern  reference  worlc  in  enisl- 
eni  t.      It  is  the  only  complete  new  encyclopaidia  of  the  highest  class  produced  in  the  last  25  years. 

Of  the  New  International,  M.  Q.  Brumbaugh,  SupeHntendent  ot  Schools,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  says:  "This  encyclopaedia  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." 

James  M.  Cassety,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Buffalo  State  Normal  Training 
School,  says:  "The  first  great  encyclopaedia  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  a  work  far 
superior  to  anything  in  its  line  thus  far."     Other  commendations  from  noted  educators, 
literary  men,  tmsiness  men  and  others,  fill  a  small  book  whirh  wp  sRnd  nn  request,  j^,-"' 

I  ts  moderate  price  and  our  easy  payment  plan  places  this  work  within  your  reach.  jO  jjfl''  ^' 

20  VOLUMES  16,000  PAGES  A^*^°%°^^ 

100.000  SUBJECTS  7.000  ILLUSTBATIONS  '<*'\'*Vt^''' 

To  learn  more  about  this  work,  let  ui  acod  you  two  IntereatiiiE         ^    V  v^J<'*i° 
and  useful  books  free.  a'0"1\^*'*«>^ 

One  is  our  famous  M<ent  Question  Book,  which  contains  every-         .VjiT    ^-^\o^       ^■•''       .-"' 
day  tiuestions  you  ought  to  know  how  to  answer,  but  half  of  which        4^^-    •■^vC'V*'       ■*         '■'' 
Mia  iirobably  cannot  answer  off-hand.    Shows  Ihe  usefulness  and        ^K*  *^«<"jj*V^^     .■**' 
practicability  of  the  foremost  encyclopedia  in  eiislence.  ^^  ^   iP>'V^ 

The  other  book  contains  pages  descriptive  o(  The  New       ^.O    «^*  e^*!>V*      .■■"'      .-■■       ■'■'      ,' 
International  Encyclopedia,  specimen    pages,  fac-simile  1? iV    a'VV*"''         ■''' 

illustrations  from  The  New  International,  showing  (he  ^   l^^i^S^VV*        ■■*''       ■*''' 

work's  scope,  and  the  easy  payment  plan  by  which  jJ^^*  J^'d^i^  y'  •■"'  .•'''  ■•''  ••' 
one  can  secure  this  great  work  without  a  large  *  »,~»'.="«* V  ••■'  ,■■'  .■■'  y  .■■'  ^ 
initial  expenditure.  ^^t'^'^^-^     .■■■''    .■■■"'     .  ■''    -■■'     ■■■'V 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO..  Publish  era  .^*v*>,^J^       ■      >^  .^        *^^ 

373  F.fh  Avenue.  New  York  _,.->>^S8^*^  *^   tf^V    ,^     *^^^    -f 
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IMPORTANT    AUTUMN     BOOKS 


Latter-Day  Love  Sonnets 

ed»«t  6h  tA  VRENS  HA  TSABD 

era,  lUO  pugHL    ITlceta.OOiHn.    PmUrd  10  ctdU. 

■pHE  UtMt  mid  [(Inn  lo  the  Low  Soimel  Serltm,  cwmprJaluE 

por-tA  of  Lhfl  prvAHit  day,  iKitb  Brlljah  atiU  AnierlPaa  —  fe 


Intimations  of  Immortality 


*     or  aUeu  ud  m. 


The  Cheerful  Cricket,  and  others 

Bt  JEANKKTTf:  MARKS 

hutr  tta.  i<»  pnera.    erWr  (^.00. 

^HB  life  uid  dnlngH  of  dlmjaullvo  Frtwtam  oT  aUan. 

ful  Anil  L-miTtulnlnB  JiiiTFnlle  i.f  Ihe  ypar.  wrlllen  1^  Ihe 
prolpwr  ar  EnRllibUtsracure  In  XL  kvijnte  College. 


Stella's  Adventures  in   Starland 


pOR  rhlldreD  It  would  b*  bard  M  find  li  tnore  <m»TUB- 
JnRbiiok  Dud  tblM.    Pninipc  u-udh.  rnHjumiisflilat. 

rurs  tlio  M«»i>n«T-Boy,  Ill-lVinpn^-I    Ur.  M'.in,  Vnai 


The  Secret  of  Moor   Cottage 

Bt   B.   KIFLF.T  CttOXARHH 

ISnia,3W[ia«eL  Pn»«i.aL 

'pHB  mfTB  nslmnriil  tlut  [fall  new  Do'cl  It  wHtm  1 

hll^"  ''^'"T,'''  *-   Co"i"n   Dorle   !■  mouBb  111  «T«e 


SMALL,  MAYNARD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,    Boston 


FREE 


Two  BuulltuI  Print •  In 


Color*  for  Fni 


ui  ii»  m  >ionip»  fi'i  puiiBgp  and 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

The  Most  Beautiful  and   Uieful 


MAXFIELD     PARRISH 

D«E4III  iSilwiir Tar«oiilEli  A«E 

KusETn  Ounuu's  Huterplcoe*  Illuitrmt«d  br 
PiaujBB,  Willi  aa  J^ii  Tme  piiotog™«uR.i.  Tula 
Pimei,  Tall  Pieces  and  Cover  Diulgn. 


M 


Starting  in  Life  j 


By  NATHANIEL  C  FOWI.ES,  JR. 


An  intensely  practical  book  that  not  anlj'  t^lls 
l)ie  advaDlHges  and  dUadvatiUges  of  the  leadinc 

Inides.  businesses,  and  professions,  hut  helps  each 
buy  to  choose  alife  work  in  which  he  wilt  suc- 
ceed and  tells  him  bow  to  prepare  himself  to 
that  calling.     The  chapter  headicij 


TbpPlijidotfUl.Tbe  DepBrtm#<nt  store. Th«  Arrblivot  The 
luiDrutumr.  The  AsrlciUlilriillM,  The  Saleuoui.  m 
Jltvfft»Dr,  The  DDOuneper,  Tbu  Ijiwjer.  Tlie  St«Ditf> 
_....  ~n8U«e,Tlw  HaUiwd^ Tb*  AnlM,  The  BukS, 
AD.  Tbfl  Menhaat,  Tu  Ann?.  Tiko  NavT.  Tha 
.  rta  SMM  BMlRMd,  Tb*  Tncbw,  Tba  Anr 
..^,_»,    ■■•  JoanalM-ltit  AdiwUBu    Iub,  p-"^ 


At  the  close  of  eath  chapter  two  or  moR 
eminent  men  tell  why  or  why  not  they  would 
advise  a  hoy  lo  enter  their  occupation. 

Wili  33  iltMslraliens.  460  pagts.  HanJiomfly 
h'liiid  in  ilolk.  Prici  ii.so,  lut.  StttI  /vilfnij 
h'r  ti.60  by 

UTTLE.  BBOWN  A  CO.,  PubUshcss 

254  WaBhlnflloB  SU  BiMton,  IIm» 

^3~i^'riU  for  compldi  dtslripitvf  pamphUt 


Fltut  mtBtian  thi  Bivitui  a/  H 
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TEDDY-B    and  TEDDY-G 

The  Roosevelt  Bears 

By   SEYMOUR   EATON 

The  jolliest  and  most  attractive 
Christinas  Book  for  a  Dozen  Years 


THESE  TWO  BEARS  leave  their  mountain  home  in  Colorado  and 
make  a  tour  of  the  East.  They  ride  on  Pullman  trains,  stop  at  the  best 
hotels,  give  entertainment  to  children  on  the  way,  get  into  all  kinds  of 
mischief,  and  have  scores  of  hairbreadth  escapes.  The  book  is  full  to  the 
brim  with  wholesome  fun  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  old  and  young,  from  six 
years  to  eighty-six. 

Every  page  has  a  picture  and  there  are  many  full-page  pictures  in  a  dozen 
colors.  Mr.  Eaton  has  had  hundreds  of  letters  from  boys  and  girls  about  these 
Bears,  all  of  them  expressing  the  most  lively  appreciation  and  interest. 

The  book  is  very  attractively  bound  and  makes  a  handsome  gift.  The  story 
is  told  in  jolly  rhyme,  and  the  pictures  by  V.  Floyd  Campbell  are  the  funniest 
bear  pictures  which  have  ever  been  drawn.  The  size  of  the  book  is  8J^  x  11  ins.; 
it  contains  180  pages.     Send  for  free  circular  illustrated  in  colors. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

or  sent,  express  or  mail  prepaid,  to  any  address  upon   receipt   of  price,  $1.50 

by  the  publishers — 

EDWARD  STERN  &'cO.,  Incorporated 

117  North  12th  Street,  PhUadelphiii  " 


Hnut  mntlon  th*  Rtiiltm  »f  Ki 
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THE    AMERICANA 


A  Superb  Christmas  Gift 


A    SMALL  paymenl  now. — ^llie  remainder  in  monthly  payments  extend- 
ing over  an  entire  year.     The  complete  work  delivered  at  once  for 
immediate  use. 


REQUEST  BLANK 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  COMPILING  DEPT. 

2S8  FIFTH  AVe.,  NEW  VORK  CITY 

Without  oblijcBtlnB  myself  to  pun'hiwp  I  would 
like  Ui  receive  FREE.  ;oiir  IM  page  Book  ol  Speol- 
nieuPaeM.  Stow.  Duo  tone*.  Color  Pistes,  Portrait*!, 
etc..  ol  tbe  NEW  AMERICANA,  with  pBrttculara  of 
your  special  low  price  ndvertlniag  proposition: 

N«me 


Btreet  

Town  and  Stale 

1— CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO-DAV— 
fltuM  nflrtiM  M(  Unl* 


REQUEST 


refore 


;it  lllustrnllona,  vKb  poiirKlta  of  cdsbrlties.  tuU-^a^ 
botogrBphii.-plate9oflbainsiIlntBrMlJnBandD()-to-da|- 
ublectB— Tbe  Americana  betas  the  beat  Uluslrated  of  a 
ilennce  worki.  With  the  oblEct  of  maL 
iR  the  AmerlciuiB  qulcklv  and  wldelr  kaowu. 
erore  ptadiiE  the  work  In  the  ba&ds  oT 
sral  dIUrlbuUoD,  Te  will  accent  ordendlnct 


"mm 


Aalentorg*Bera\  dlMJibuUoD,  ve  will  accei 


The  work  Is  Bold  endoslTelv  la  con^  «»  ^mm  •«     •  u 

necMon     with     the      SCIENTIFIC  tfClVU     #JV 

AMERICAIS.  aad  cannot  be  other-  m-^    ««aa^k^ 

wise  obtained.  AT   ONCE 


m  af  Rnlimt  mku  mrUlHg  t«  oMatrllttn 
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53  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  SETS 

Our  SbakcBpeare  Club  ia  cloaed.  After  distributing  thousands  ol  sets  of  the  best  SbakeBpesre 
ever  published  we  have  left  only  fifty-three  sets.  The  bindings  of  these  sets  show  some  small  aigns  of 
handling,  but  the  aheeta  are  absolutely  periect.  Although  the  damage  ia  very  small,  we  have  decided  to 
cut  the  price  on  tfaeae  fifty-three  sets  to  the  aatoDishingly  low  figure  given  in  the  coupon  below.  Cut  off 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once.  It  will  bring  you,  tree  lor  exan^natloii,  the  best  of  all  editiona  of 
Shakespeare  at  a  bargain  price.  And  i(  you  act  promptly,  you  can  have  alMalnlCly  trce.Sherwin 
Cody's  famous  books  on  English — most  acceptable  ChrlstmaB  presents  in  themselves. 


Sb«rwtB  Cody^ 


_i  TDlunm,  and  U  a  miMt 
UiannKll,  compact  eoune  In 
■1w  in  ■<  WrIUw  M«  imUh 
u  tlw«ttau3ii*ue<ador*e- 
[able,  Inaal  ZancwIU,  Qar- 


I.    Tba  tltlca  of  lbs  ilx 

ctlonary     of      Kirort," 
'mcKmiUoa,""CouatTact- 


vrtOT  •tuil«ot  arerj 
of  pure  and  nrcefal 
Enfllili,  la  InulcuUU*- 

The  til  TDlunea  an  wen 
printed  on  good  Dapar  and 
nootlf    bound.     Ttier    an 


The  Standard  Shakespeare 

In  13  De  Ltuce  Volnmas 

The  Btacdard  Edition  of  Shakespeare  Is  the  lal«at  and  bat  ot  all  edition 


of  all  authora  In 

to-rcBd  tj™.    ntere  are  thirteen  _„. 
and  botUMl  la  handsome  Ubrary  dotb. 
ArBunaiiti :  Preoedlog  each  play  1>  » 


Tolumea,  printed  on  floe  decHe-edge  paper, 
Comiilete    QfoaiariM:    Following  each 


photogriTDna  on 


$1.00  Secures  a  Set  if  You  Act  Now 

It  wUl  coat  f on  notUng  to  ei&mlne  the  booka.    On  receipt  of  the  coupon  below, 
we  will  send  a  aet  to  your  home  at  our  eipenoe,  and  you  can  look  them  over  and 
fee  that  every  claim  we  tiave  made  la  rerifled.    We  will  also  aend  you,  abso- 
lutely Itee,  Sherwin  Cody'a  TaluabLe  work. 

If  both  seta  are  ntlaCactory  you  may  sand  BD  oenta  after  eiamlnat 
and  flJO  a  month  tor  IS  moQtba.    Remember  that  the  r^ular  price  ol 
thlB  edition  la  IW.DO.   nieee  sets  are  practically  perfect  and  will  be         ^^  ^y 
closed  out  to  those  who  write  promptly.    Better  w-"—  '-  -■--  "-  ^    e\  ^ 

be  Hire  of  a  set  at  thia  low  price. 

J.  A.  HILL  ft   COMPANY 

44.60  E««t  23d  Street,  New  TorK 


m  mrHlKt  ta  oMttrtlMrt 
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THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Robert  Applclon  Comjiany  are  able  to  announce  a  publisliing  oSff 
that  for  KppropriateneBS  to  the  season  and  power  to  awaken  loving 
memories  of  the  donor  can  never  be  equalled  again. 

Printed  and  bound  prominenlly  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Catholit 
Encyclopedia  now  preparing  for  press,  and  in  all  future  first  volumo. 
will  appear  a  Roll  of  the  work's  Original  Promoters,  and  on  this  Rftl 
your  name — or  the  lutme  of  a  relative  or  frictid — may  liave  the  placi;. 
provided  you  immediately  respond  to  this  advertisement. 

This  Roll  of  Original  Promoters  already  includes  the  names  of  ntoi 
and  women  who  are  internationally  known  and  whose  interest  in  the 
work^regardless  of  their  creed  or  position  in  life — has  made  Ihecn 

goud  to  share  the  honor  which  the  printing  of  their  names  on  the 
oil  will  mean  in  future  years. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 

Prepared  under  the  auspice*  ol  Ihe  Caihallc  Church,  bearing 

will  be  the  greatest  and  most  noteworthy  publication  of  recent  years 
Completed,  it  will  comprise  i»,ooo  pages  {i;  massive  volumes),  will 
be  a  concise,  scholarly  digest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  history — the 
history  of  its  influence  on  civilization  and  the  upbuilding  of  nwlii^^t. 
No  work  like  this  has  ever  before  been  published  in  English,  ami  tlie 
interest  which  will  be  inseparable  from  its  pages — aside  irora  the  neir 
light  which  will  t>e  shed  on  many  controvertwl  subjects — can  only  be 
appreciated  on  reflecting  how  vast  is  the  influence  of  this  great  re- 
ligious body,  and  how  that  influence  has  extended  back  through 
countless  epochs,  interweaving  with  the  destinies  o(  every  nation  on 

Every  article  w41l  be  written  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view, 
and  each  article  will  be  secured  from  an  eminent  living  authonly 
and  signed  by  him,  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  work's 
scholarship  and  authority. 

No  one  who  admires  great  writing  should  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  advance  offer  {if  he  can  afford  it),  and  by  so  doing  identify  his 
name — or  the  name  of  a  cherished  friend  or  relative — with  The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  through  jtilure  years. 

CHRISTMAS  OFFER  ■'J.:!^,Z^^Z"A^S. 

and  full  information)  to  identify  their  name — or  the  name  of  g.  relative 
or  friend — with  that  of  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  tkronghaut  all  timr. 
we  will,  in  consideration  for  their  cash  order  for  the  complete  set  in 
advance,  ist— immediately  send  their  name  to  the  printer  for  in- 
clusion in  the  published  Roll  of  Original  Promoters  in  Vol.  I. ;  and — im- 
mediately forward  a  beautifully  engraved  acknowledgment  (Certi- 
cate  of  Original  Promoters)  of  services  rendered  to  the  publication 
of  the  work,  suitable  for  framing;  3rd — we  will  deliver,  with  a  bookcase 
free,  the  first  volume  early  in  the  year.  The  full  set — 15  volumes — of 
the  Stockholders  Special  first  edition,  printed  on  extra  fine  pa[>er,  with 
2000  beautiful  illustrations  and  specially  bound  for  the  occasion,  smt 

as  completed.     For  this  extra  Special  First  Edition  we  will  cliargc  cash  advance  piir- 

cliasers  muck  less  than  the  Tegular  first  edition  wiUsdl  for. 
Thla  offer,  however,  positively  closes  the  day  the  first  voltinie  is  ready  (or 

the  press.  wRue-OR  heturn  coupon-now 


ROBERT  »PPLETON  COMPAMY,  PBbil.l«n. 


a  ofln-  to  OriniMil 


rivu*  m*iiU»a  tht  atuttm  ef  Rnltiai  vJtn>  urltlna  ta  adsvrtfMM 
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TH^Publishers  Failure 


Places  fn  our  hands  ttae  remainder  ol  Tbelr  Greatest  PnbUeattttn 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

9  MaBive  Royal  OcUvo  Vo1um«.  4,000  doukt^column  pag«.  2.000  tupcrb  ilWlration.. 
Brand     New.    lat«t    edition,    down    to     1906,     beautiiully    bound     in   liaK  Molocro 

At  LESS  ttaan  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

Wf  will   name  our  price    only  in  direct  letters  to  those  Kuding  ui  the  Coupon  below.     Tear  off 

the  Conpou,  write  name  «nd  address  platnly,  and  mall  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Dr.  Ridpath  ii  dead,  hit  wo>ki>  done,  but  hit  lamily  derive  an  income  Irom  hit  hiilory.  and  to  print  OUT  priCO 
broadcast,  ior  the  take  of  more  quickly  Klling  Atx  lew  wu,  would  uuie  ^reat  injury  to  future  sales. 


RmPATH  tak< 
through  the  romanlic  troubled  dme*  of  Chald* 
wedlth  and  luiury;  of  Greek  and  Romaii  tplendor;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  rcfinemenl:  at  l-rench  ele- 
gance and  Briliih  power;  to  the  riieof  the  Western  world,  including  the  complete  hiMorjr  of  the  United  Statei  and 
all  other  nabou  down  lo  the  cloie  al  the  Runia-Japan  war 

RmPATH'S  enviable  potition  u  an  hUtorian  ii  due  to  his  wonderfully  beauliFul  ityle.  >  style  no  other  hi 
lorian  has  ever  equaled.     He  pictures  the  great  hiilorical  evenii  as  though  ihej'  were  happening  before 
your  eya;  ho  ciuTies  you  with  him  lo  tee  tf  e  battles  of  old ;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  wartiori ;  J 
lo  tit  in  the  RoDiati  Senate;  to  march  agiinil  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  fol lowers ;  to  sail  ihi  '    " 

seal  with  Drake:  tn  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan:  lo  walch  ^al  ihia  line  ol  Creel 
men  work  havoc  with  the  Peniin  hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon  ;  la  know  Napoleon  u  you  k 
Roosevelt.    He  combine!  alworbii^  interest  widi  supreme  reliability,  and  makes  the  heroes  of  1 
lory  real  living  men  and  women,  and  about  diem  he  weava  the  liie  aitd  fall  of  er 
a  fatcioaling  ityle  that  history  becomes  u  ebsorblngty  interesting  as  the  greatest  of 

RIDPATH'S  HMoryll  atrvnUyendonedbyPmldentB  Harrison.  Clevel a i 
McKlnley.  Jefferson   Davla.  Lew  Wallace,  John  U  Stoddard,  Blahop 

Dr.  Cuyler,  Rabbi    Hlrach,    Presldcnli  of    Ann    Harbor,    Amhenl.    I 

nartmouth.  TuHi,  Trinity.     Balea.    Colby,     Smith.    Vaaiar.    Yale,    and    othi 
Colleses.  and  by  the  Qrat  American  People,  200,000  ol  whom  own  and  la< 

RIOPATH  (h  Ki^nerally  concadaJ  tbo  areatnl  Klalory  over  m-ttten. 
It  H  the  only  general  LLatory  ret^ognJzcd  as  an  authoi 

~S^ 1  It iasobeautKally  written yourchildreuirlUleanitfth 

ml  You  Hhould  knowblatory  la  these  history -n  a  kin  E  da 

"  This  ia  your  otMnce  to  buy  tor  lasa  than 

You  nmy  pay  In  amall  ausii  mantbiy.  II 
SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY  AND  WE  WILL 
MAIL  SAMPLE  PAGES  FREE 
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A   IVKKKLY   magazine: 


1 0  Cents 
a  Copy 


$2.00 
a  Year 


THE  INDEPENDENT  is  not  the  organ  of  any  party,  sect  or  publishing  house. 
It  is  a  progressive  illustrated  WEEKLY  magazine  of  current  events,  discussion 
and  criticism,  which  for  fifty-eight  yesurs  has  maintained  a  high  rank  among 
American  periodicals  for  scholarship  and  high  ideals.  The  objects  which  THE 
INDEPENDENT  is  now  especially  interested  in  promoting  are  international 
arbitration  and  world  peace;  the  legitimate  expansion  of  the  United  States;  the 
abolition  of  artificial  and  political  inequalities  on  account  of  race,  sex  or  industrial 
conditions ;  the  development  and  application  of  new  sociological  theories ;  the 
solution  of  the  questions  of  family  life  under  its  new  conditions;  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  theology  in  harmony  with  the  times;  improvements  in  methods  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  populsurization  of  science,  and  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  esthetic 
and  material  conditions  of  life  for  all  classes.  If  you  are  interested,  or  better, 
if  you  are  working,  in  any  of  these  lines  you  will  get  much  help  from  reading 

THE  INDEPENDENT  

THE  INDEPENDEINT  is  of  especial  value  to  the  following  classes: 


TO   TEACHERS. 

Because  of  its  numerous  educational  articlet»  its 
comparative  criticism  of  text-books  and  its  **Sur- 
vey  of  the  World,"  which  is  used  in  some  schools 
for  the  study  of  current  events. 

TO  LIBRARIANS. 

Because  of  its  reviews  of  new  books,  its  bibliographic 
lists  and  its  convenience  for  ready  reference. 

TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Because  of  its  Departments  of  Finance  and  Insur- 
ance, its  extensive  financial  advertising,  and  its 
time-saving  summary  of  the  news  of  the  day. 

TO  CLERGYMEN. 

Because  of  its  discussions  of  present  dav  theological 
and  social  problems  and  church  methods  and  its 
scholarly  articles  on  criticism  aud  archeology. 


TO  CLUBWOMEN. 

Because  it  publishes  series  of  articles  on  subjects 
suitable  for  courses  of  study  and  it  is  the  best  source 
of  material  for  club  papers  on  current  topics. 

TO  DOMESTIC  WOMEN. 

Because  of  the  space  it  devotes  to  questions  of 
household  economics  and  the  training  of  children. 

TO  COLLEGE  MEN. 

Because  it  keeps  them  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
art,  literature  and  science  by  means  of  frequent  short 
articles  by  authoritative  writers  of  all  countries. 

TO  PUBLIC  MEN. 

Because  in  it  all  sides  of  current  controversies  are 
presented  by  recognized  exponents,  and  it  provides 
the  material  for  thought  at  the  time  when  it  is 
needed  for  effective  work. 


T 


FREE  TO  JANUARY  1 ,  1 907 

Send  us  $2.00  now  and  we  will  send  you  THE  INDEPENDENT 

to  January  1,  1908 

the:  IND£PE:NDE:NT,   l  so  Fulton  street.  New  YorK 


Fleaae  mention  the  Review  of  Reoiewa  when  writing  to  adoertiaere 
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per  cent. 

cut  in  price 


SENT   FOR    EXAMINATIOIV 

FREE 


ropy  tight  which  has  arisen,  the  publishers  of  the  NEW  AMERICAN- 
IZED ENCV(":luPj1-;I)IA  liKITANNICA  have  arranged  that  after  a  certain  dale  in  the  near  fulnre, 
iheJT  great  work  of  reference  shall  be  withdrawn  absolutely  from  the  market. 

The  arrangement  Ends  the  publisher  with  a  larjje  and  revised  edition  in  stock  which  must  be  sold 
before  a  certain  date ;  and  in  his  dilemma  he  turns  to  us  as  the  only  house  in  America  whose  cash 
resources  and  tremendous  powers  of  distribution  are  equal  to  the  task  of  merchandising  these   books 


THE  NEW   AMERICANIZED 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANIVICA 


«-j»p 


mdatcoIpubllatioD.    Ilinduda  amoDg  iu  lonuibuton   th 

BEiloI  BuihoriliM;    Idtludmit  .uchim mortal j  ii   Hmtiv.    i  "j  .ikmm  tven  paier  in  me  tuluit  tnm  liii  crowned  itieir 
ABWIH.  TvKDALnnii  Hmbhht  Spincik.  I   rfforit  in  the  pMI. 

AN  TOEAL  CBMSTMAS  GOT,  Asaholidaygif.no.hingcan  equalaset  of  thiaEncyclop«^dia. 
It?  i.ilut  is  permanent, its  Interest  absorbing,  its  appearance  magnificent.  Its  appeal  is  to  all  who  are 
intelligent  and  ambitious.  It  will  stamp  the  donor  a)  a  person  cultured  and  generous;  while  our  easy 
conditions  of  payment  will  help  to  relieve  the  heavy  financial  burden  of  the  holiday  season. 

A  HANDSOME  BOOKCASE  FBEE.     Asaspecial  premium  during  the  holidayperiod, 
will  picitnt  a  hamisome  book  rack,  identical  with  the  one  shown  in  above  cut,  free  of    ' 
eachoneof  the  Erst  200  who  purchase  the  New  Americanized  Encyclopedia  Britannicu. 
rack  is  made  specially  to  fit  the  cyclopedia  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  selling  in  furniture 
stores  for  ?3-00. 

$1.00  SECURES  THE  SET.    r,ll  up  and  -end  us  the  accompanying  coupon  and 
«e«illsend  PREPAID  acomplete  ij  volume  set  of  the  NEW  AMERICANIZED 
ENCVCLOP.'KDIA  BKITANNICA,  to  anyaddreasyou  may  desire.     It  maybe 

'      '  ■  '     "  '    "ourcKpenseif  foranyreaaon.it  tails  to  sal-      ^'     _^  ■"■  'JKS'^ 


isty. 


ke« 


Don'/  send  any  money  with  the  coupon.     If  you' like  the'  books,  yon 
>■ —  and  pay  us  just  ONL  DOLLAR.     Balance    may    be  paid  a' 


You  see  the  actnal  set  before 
at  and  we  guarantee  that  under 
call  OH  you. 

The  publishers  sold  the  books  at  (75.00  for  the  half 
set,  and  (60.00  for  the  cloth.     Our  bargain  price  in  v 
the  fact  tkal  the  books  must  be  sold  at  once  is  only  J46. 
for  thi   ■    "  *  ..... 


SIEGEL  COOPER  CO^  New  York 


Hmm  mmtleK  U«  Switm  ef  ffasl 
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GIFTS   THAT   HAVE   A    REAL  — A   PERMANENT   VALUE 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

31?, 000  Vocabulary  TemiB— Ne&rlT 

100.000  More  Tboa  In  ANT  OtDar 
2:^7  Editors  and  Snectallata 
533  Readers  for  QuotaUoDs 
135,000  Synonyma  and  Antonym* 
24  Beautiful  Colored  Plates 
9,000  Illustration  E 
Appendix  of  50.000  EDtrlea 
Cyclopedia  ot  30,000  EntiieB 
Be  Paeea  of  Colored  Maps 
Cost  Over  $1,100,000 


Oifom  Unlnrtll).  rnoF.  A.  Q.SiiTci 

Xtiintlonl  Iltcllnimry  Is  vnily  ma^idi 

'ill'  all  uther  dieting  dlctiunajkv  of  tli< 

yUeltrihBrHti.  A.  M.  Wii«i.sii,LLD.:  -CLt.., ,  __ 

— ' ' —   oncf  scholarly  nod  populor;  (UmJrstily  urangiil, 


,  the  EmlnoQt  PbUolotriS; 
Et^'Ueh  laneuagc. " 


THE  STUDENTS'  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


»:xi'i,»iHiv»: 


:  uf  |>n'|>i«iiloD«  InillcaLed,  cl 
tml;  iiiph  vortlH  jia  iranin;  CApltale. 
L'jxFltluiip  (over  I.UOU)  and  tlluelrala 
yymi)  ie.«»)  or  Dp]MslIo  wordH,  as  ik 


Ir  Flint  ,f-  WoffnaiU 


Bbrldgn)  dlcllnnsry.    (&.2I/1  lonne,  beslda  IJSH 


napltite  Lndi:2. 

to  upltallittit;. 


(  rULL  «ND  RICH  «PPENDIII.     Lirga  8vo,  SZ3  Paggi.    Cloth.  L«ith«r 

ll*.'k.  IZ.&O.     Full  LBilhtr,  H.OO.     Thumb  Indei,  EO  Cenli  Eilri 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD   DICTIONARY 

m, 
b^             nl- 

ih,..r...b    p  -•  »   00 

THE  CONCISE 
STANDARD   DICTIONARY 

Abriila-tl  mmi  the  Funk  a  WagnalU 

aimi'lanl  UlellBnaiy 

This  !■  n  rm'nt  Kidltloo  to  Oip  fnrooiis 

Sl.ui.liif.llMrlli.niii7it'rlM.    It  cniitiiLim 

nirnnlniior  ill.,ut  3S,OOOword..    Thi'ro 

S.-li.-il.-.  KiinMii  Clly,  Mo.'   "Tim  Cun- 
riM  iIluiiilBr.1  nirtiriHarj  la  Hipcrlor  Ui 

l6n>o. Cloth.  48ZPafl«l.Prlc«,eOdi 

THE  VEST-POCKET 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

AMiIgtil/nm  l/ieFunk  «  IVoffnalli 

SUUHlarrl  Dictionary 

B»ldn  having  thsUrgat  and  mOEtmod- 

viiluablu    [catures  not   founil    In   other 
V(!ll-pOCk<!t  <llctloD*ri». 

hamiy  link  IwoC  "                                    ' 
J'hMIc  Briioot  tTourtiaJ,  ClnFiunall; 
■■  n  Is  the  best  Iwtnly-flvu  cent  liook  we 

Cloth.  SB  ell    FlMlbIt  Ltilhcr.  60  dt. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  COMPANY,  1  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


rn  writing  to  atnrtlttn 
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BUUBINO  THE 


HOME  LIBRARY 


A  Pamphlet  for  Every  one 
who  has  a  koine. 

It  shiiw8  wliy  n  home  library  is 
rnN?esaarv  and  how  it  may  be  ob- 
tained at  small  ex[>cDse  and  at  the 
same  lime  include  the  best  books. 

IT    WILL   BE   SENT    FREE 
ASK   FOR   IT 


I^^  This  handsome  bookcase  con- 
tnin.s  a   library  that  ought  to  be 
IN  EVKRY  AMERICAN  HOMfe. 
IS  IT  IN  YOURS? 


If    nut,   do  you    know    that    by 
saving  TEN  CENTS  a  day  you  can 

have  it  ? 


The  library  coatains  the  writings 
of  the  great  American  authors  who 
liiid  the  foundations  of  our  literature. 
It  includes  a  wonderfully  wide  variety, 
—  Short  Stories,  Romances,  Novels, 
History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Humor, 
Travel,  Criliciam,  Essays,  I.eclures, 
Translations,  Biography,  etc.,  — 
plenty  for  the  children, ^ — -an  inex- 
hfiusliblc  supply  of  recreation,  enter- 
tainment, and  instruction  for  old  and 
young.    It  is  preeminently 

THE    LIBRARY  FOR  THE 
FAMILY 


SPECIAL 
OFFER= 


If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  we 
will  mail  you  our  20-page  illustrated  pamphlet  free 
and  tell  you  how  you  may  obtain  the  entire  library, 
bookcase  included,  by  saving  TEN  CENTS  a  day. 
It  would  pay  you  to  rent  the  books  at  that  rate, 
own  them. 


but  our  offer  enables  you  to 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    CO.,    4  Pnrk  St..Boston, 


3  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


n  orttlni  to  MMrUtma 
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to 


TIE  WHOUC  WOILD,  S3.00  j  BOTH  FOB 

tOFFHE'S  iiisngi;nMS.ii.so  J  Ipu.lIU 

The  CiTHour  Would  »l  IS.'JO  pf  r  year  Is  uniloub'eilly 
the  bMt  feltaious  publication  la  the  country  lu  mflrlls 
■re  unlierssliy  recogBiipil,  "The  Cumuintlte  Book 
Beiiew  IM^st  "  publiibe*  extracts  from  the  Cn-ent}' 
Dine  koilliiK  publlcsUoDS  nl  the  EaglUh-Hpvslilne  worlil, 
and  uuoDg  Ihfm  is  included  "Tb»  Ciraouc  WottLn." 
TTit  Ecnin'j  l^ml  nf  AVu'  Y'lrk  spoke  of  It  Intely  aa 
foUowi;  "Ths  (JiTBOuc  Wou-d  BlAodg  (or  something 
lnt«tl«tuBlly  deflailc."  Thf  lyindin  TahUt  uyn  of  the 
July  number:  '-11  In  an  eireptiooBlly  strong  Qurobrf 
^^u  fibd,  aa  n'e  may  expect  to  And  In  such  b  )oumal, 
more  than  one  paper  on  the  bumiog  queAtlODS  of  the 
day."  AJBong  lia  eoolributora  are  Included  the  most 
prominent  writers  lu  America  and  Europe.  FoundPd 
by  Father  Beokef,  in  IM65, 11  baa  acquired  a  rank  which 
^vea  It  Interaationikl  repute. 

[a  a  sort  of  magailne  that,  comblniDg  history  and 
jctlon,  Blorlen.  eaaayg,  special  religious  articles, 
continually  keeps  the  reader  acqualataj  with  the  beat 
In  ec™  temporary  literature.  Catholics  and  non- 
CathollcBirho  wish  to  know  the  practical  t«schlagiiof 
the  Catholic  Cburoh.  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
wiiUnga  of  the  day  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
ot    tblnklngn  should    subscribe   at   once  to   Thk 


Toeocountge  tl 


BUbscrlptlon  at  this  ai 


m  there  is 


OffdlBII  Fi8_e- 
milE'S  IHSTIIOGIIIS 

A   Home  Study  Course  in  Cath- 
olic Doctrine  and  History 

This  remftrkahle  wurk,  ot  700  pages,  contains  enough 
malciint  for  several  TolumBs.  It  U  clotb  tnund  sod 
(tiunped  In  gold  antl  is  unlike  any  other  book  ever 
oSered.  It  contains  a  full  exposition  ot  Catholic  doc- 
trinal, ceremonies  BDiI  bistory,  also  ei^tles  and  gospehi 
tor  every  Sunday  and  Holyday,  LIvoa  ot  many  ot  the 
Salnta,  explanation  of  what  the  ehureh  teachen ; 
prayers,  devotions,  acil  a  lenetby  deaciiptlon  of  tbe 
Holy  Land.  There  are  several  hundred  striking  lllus- 
tmtlons.  Bend  check  or  money  order  for  S8.  made  pay- 
able to  Thb  CiTBoLio  World,  and  OoSlne'B  InstruoUons 
will  be  tent  at  once,  and  Tax  Wokld  for  one  year. 

Opportunity  for  Agents 

A  very  lnl«realing  proposition  Is  offered  to  agents 
In  every  Catholic  parish  In  the  United  Statea— one  to  a 
parish.    Write  immediately. 

THE   CATHOLIC  WORLD 

Pubilslied  b)  l>i«  Pauliil  Fslhto 

122  WESi  BOtt  Siraei,   -  -  Kew  Ton  Clig 


JOT  IT  DOWN- 

don't  worn'  about  keeping  appoint- 1 

ments  and  promises.    Slake  notes  d  ■ 

them,  and  keep  a  record  of  events  in  I 

HUCBSCH'S 

Year  Book  for  1907 


DeLoxe.  SU  i 

to  a  pajfe,  compact  and  dainty,  33c*    ^  wnJi  Dsstf- ^c 

No.  4S  I    Bright  red  Itexible  leather  cover   Si',  •itii 

paper  ruled,  gilt  edges;  hmadMMneW  an^OwEL  ch  bi 

to  a  page.    Inbox,  S1.T5>    <W[t£  name,  ^JIB.| 

Other  Pocket  and  Desk  styles.  cIoUi  and  lonbO-Mttp 

Annual  and  Perpetual ;  pric«s  iSc.  to  y*.aa. 

Frtf  «f itrtro  Ird  ra  lalnam  •rill  prrrvr  tkt  ott 
liana   '"  '"i''r  W""""  fArintniM  gift  pmtitrmt. 

B.W.  HUEBSCH,  PuUlltir,  1143  TraelHI(,ntW 


A  Train  Load  of  Books 


S  Bilier.  Nitionsi  Book  Concern,  r*  •■  t 
lisofl  «  Slmi,  CDlonlai  Pub.  Ca.  HailM 
d  Pub.  Hdum.  Th«  Dominion  Co.  I  allCU 


SAMPLE    PKICES: 


'..Sf"": 


>,  Th* 


Encyclopedia    Britannlca.      HiU     Manm, 
(cfuiiiir  (16.00.    Mr  price  t7.78. 
Mckens'  Complete  Work),  15  vol.    RcEotuir 

CbDiR  Di  Rne  Cloth  Bound  Claaalca,  9c 
Your  Christmas  Opportunity 
WHlDTia  al  Books— Thou  Ban  da  of  Titles. 


Books  Shipped  on  Approval 


DAVIO  B.  CURKSON,       The  Book  BrcAer 
1ZS5  Como  BuildiDf;,  Chicago 
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TWO 

VALUABLE 

BOOKS 


FREE 


MAGAZINE  al 

Thffj-  are  by  Shenvin  Cody, 
books  on  literary  subjects  are  k 


ibscription  for  out 
e  will  present  thes 


It  to  THE  TIMES 
o  dainty  and  useful 

s  lucid  and  instructive  hand- 
wherever  English  is  spoken. 
One  ot  them  is  Ihe  Dictionary  of  Errors— a  clear  and  prac- 
tical compendium  of  mistakes  commonly  made  in  speech  and 
writing.  There  are  13s  pages  devoted  to  errors  of  style,  grammar, 
punctuation  and  spelling.  Correct  and  incorrect  forms  are  com- 
pared and  the  reason  why  one  should  be  preferred  is  given. 

The  other  volume  is  How  to  Read  and  What  to  Read— 
an  introductory  guide  to  English  literature,  written  for  the  every- 
Jay  reader  who  does  not  care  to  study  literature  in  a  dty-as-dust 
ashion,  but  who  wants  to  know  a  good  book  from  a  poor  one,  and 
what  the  really  good  books  are.  These  volumes  are  like  (hose 
sold  in  bookstores  at  seventy-five  cents  each,  well-made 
and  durable. 


The  Dictionary  of  Errors 
How  to  Read  and  Wbat  to  Read 


The  Times  Magazine 

Wc  malic  tbig  oniuiiilly  tlbEtal  offer  to  latrodun  THE  TIMES  MAG- 
AZINE iDTDu.  ThliialhEiPouncatolAiDeTiaiii  mmiinci  but  ilbuilllliF 
CDcriT  of  Touth,  lad  it  itarti  lull-gnnni  ami  full  ilic.  It  ia  not  a  thin  ami 
■klmpr  punpblvt  nutde  toatch  itnr  nickeli.    Every  number  cdhiIhIb  of  128 


bmoua  auihon  Ulustnled  br  the  best  artkli. 

VirTinU*     Duiim  1907  THE  TIMES   MAGAZINE  will  irt« 

ri^AlUn  .    ihe  he>l  work  of  conleBponrT  wrilert.     There  will  be 


SPECIAL  AKTICLES:  SLH^iSSSSS&S 

by  the  men  and  vomeo  bat  fitted  to  write  upon  them.  Mn.  Charlotte 
PerUu  Giltnan  will  wilu  o[  "  A  WoDin'i  Uloina ;"  William  Hard  will  lell 
the  BioTT  of  Ihe  teforai  of  Chioijo'e  publit  »chool  irilun,    Bnind  Whit- 


Inshort.THE  TIMES  MAGAZINE  is  so  bright  and  big  and  interesting  that  you 
nnot  afford   to  miss  it.     It  is  an  ideal  home  magazine  with  something  in  every 
intiet  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


Here's  Our  Special  Offer 


•e.,du^couI»ncnll 
TI,cy.^ii™onhlh 


The  Times  Magazine 

500  FiftK  Avanu*  Nsw  York 


Tdc  Review  of  Rcvmws — Advcrtisng  Skosb 


AGENTS! 

THE   REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS   OFFERS 

SOMETHING  BEHER 

THAT'S  WHAT  YOU'RE  AFTER 

WHAT  WE'RE  AFTER 

WHAT  EVERYBODY'S  AFTER 

SOMETHING  BETTER 

HERE  IT  IS 

«  Position  On  Our  Field  Staff 

of   b.jok   and    maga/itie  aubscriplion  wotkers. 
handling  REVIEW  of  REVIEWS  alone,  in 
connection   with   our   "LITTLE   MASTER- 
PIECE" series,  the  besl-scUing  sniHKription 
book  sets  oat.  ca«h  or  installment  baii«.  or  In 
out  "IRRESrSTinLE  MAGAZINE  CLUB 
KING  COMBINATIONS." 

$25,000.00  TO  16EIITS 

uted  at  the  rale  of  Jjooo.oo  per  month  for 
eight  months  with  flooo.DO  in  Grand  Season 
Prizes,  is  entirely  in  addition  to  the  generous 
commission  we  pay  on  all  orders,  new  and  re- 
newaJ.     Now  is   the   time   when    most    people 
place  their  orders  for  magaiines— NOW   IS 
THE  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  STARTI 

For  Further  Particulars  and  ApplicatlonPonn 
Address 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COyPANY 

Room  401                   l3«itgrPlus                 Hi*  York 

i 

THER 

E'S  A  DIFFER 

ENCE 

Tbc  Review  at  Reviews— Advertising:  Section 


xujence 


It  is  the 


"Popular 

;c  Library  because  it  ap- 
peals   to    every    man    and     worr 
every    growing   boy  or  girl.     Like  all 
great  things,  it  is  simple.     You  need  not 
know  anything  of  Science  to  understand  and  e 
joy  every  page  of  the  fifteen  volumes.    They  will  give 
you  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  Science  as  any  college 
■  course.    They  contain  all  the  important  work  of  Darwin,  Hux. 


J^^fuvHAj 


ley,  Tyndall,  Spencer  and  every  other  one  of  the  great  men  whose  genius  revo- 
lutionized Science.  From  a  dull,  dry  tabulation  of  facts,  they  transformed  it  to 
a  story  full  of  life  and  light — a  tale  of  marvels  more  wonderful  than  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Led  by  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  long 
line  of  famous  living  scientists  contributes  full,  clear  accounts  of  the  newest 
inventions  and  discoveries. 

The  Libraiy  coven  every  branch  of  Science,  from  the  Darwinian  Theory  of  Evoluiion  to  the 
miracles  of  modem  progreaa— WireleiB-Telegraphy,  Aerial  Navigation,  Radium,  etc.  It  em- 
braces Geology,  Astronomy,  Anthropology,  Philoaophy,  Political  Economy,  Electricity,  Natural 
History,  Metapbysica  and  Invention. 

TKe  Way  to  Be  Original— To  Be  a  Success 

is  to  come  in  contact  with  original  n 
Library  will  keep  you  mentally  alivi 


It  will  tell  you  of  the  marvels  ( 
you  the  story  of  the  peoples 


IJ   HandBom*  Volamas. 


Other  World*  Iban  Ours.br  Mdnnt  A. 
Oeoloay,  bT  sir  AirUlaid  GcUdt 
Fratfrnent*  of  Sclencfl  f  by  John  TrndnU 
Oiiila  ol  Species,  br  Cbaiia  Dvwin 
Man'i  Placa  In  Natare,    I    br  Tliiiiui  H. 
Science  and  Education,  f         Hukr 
DHcentorMan,  Vol.  I.,  t      br  Chiiia 
Descent  of  Man,  Vol.  II.,  t        Dirvla 
Prehistoric  Times,  br  siijDbn  Labbock 
AnlhrocnlDgy,  br  E4inril  B.  Trior 
IntetllBgnca  of  Anlniaii.  \     br  sir  Jahn 
Sclantlflc  LKturM,  [       Lubbock 


Political  BconoBir,  Vol.  I.,  I  I 
PMItlcal  economy,  Vol.  II..  (  tt 
Popular  Natural  PUtoaopfar,  t> 


if  earth  and  sea  and  sky,  of  the  wonders  c 

of  the  eanh,  It  will  explain  to  you  the 

the  laws  of  thought  As  a  means  of  general  cullare  and  practical 
infonnation,  this  libraiy  is  superior  to  any  work  now  before  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  Library  for  the  home — for  pleasant 
reading — as  well  as  for  the  student. 

A  Book  Bargain 

We  will  sell  a  limited  number  of  sets  at 
price  in  order  to  introdace  and  advertise 
Popular  Edition.    The  coupon  will  tell  you 
our  astonishingly  low  prices  and  easy  ' 
of  payment. 

Cut  off  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
It  will  bring  you  a  complete  set,  all  express 
charges  prepaid.  The  coupon  pi 
under  no  obligation ;  it  co3i 
nothing  lo  examine  the  books, 
take  the  books  back  and  pay  r 
charges  if  yon  don't  like  them. 

This  is  an  nnasual  opportunity, 
only  costs  yon  two  cents  lo  investi- 
gate it.     Don't  miss  the  opportunity 
bydelaying.  Mail  the  coupon  tO'day. 

J.  A.  HiU  %.  Companr 

44.W  lad  SU  SirMi 
M«w  York 


n«ue  asutJM  ita  Rnhm  af  Rnhm*  m 
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'57.1 
2. 


Century  Dictionary  ^  $ 
Cyclopedia  (Si  Atlas  ^br 

Cosmopolitan    Magazine 
for  Two  Entire  Years  Jhr 

Payable  ^L  doton  and  ^2.  a  month  I  \ 

COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  has  secured  th«  entire  lateit  edition  (1907,  50,000  sett)o(a( 
Century  Dictloniry  &  Cyclopedii  &  Atlas,  revised  to  date,  and  orters  it,  combined  witb  m.  two  ycui' 
■ubscription  to  COSMOPOLITAN  it  about  one-tbird  leta  tbao  this  greatect  of  retereace  woika  •nt 
■old  for,  and  on  tbe  very  easiest  of  payment  terms. 

The  earlier  editions,  amounting  to  nearly  a  quarter  ot  a  million  leti,  are  entirelj  aold  oat  mt 
brought  an  average  price  at  about  $90  eacb.  Tbe  edition  ve  otter  ia  in  every  reapect  equal  In  qBaiq 
to  the  rormer  higher-priced. 

It  is  estimated  that  500,000  people  bare  been  wailing  tor  a  bargain  price  on  ttala  work. 

The  bargain  price  la  here — tor  50,000  ot  tbem.    And  that  will  end  the  ooe>third  price. 

It  means  tor  COSMOPOLITAN  50,000  nev  subscribers,  tor  two  year*— which  la  bow  Ihta  ifl* 
came  to  be. 

Hundreda  «r«  realizing  Ibal  this  is  the  best  ot  all  Christmas  GIfta  and  tbe  M^est  to  ifwt.  n 
will  accept  orders  now  FOR  DELIVERY  CHRISTMAS  MORNING  ANYVHEKB— ir  yoa  pnlK 
us  to  hold  ahipment  until  then.  Simply  aend  one  dollar,  with  shipping  directlona  and  we  will  reMtni 
set  tor  you  and  aend  you  regular  order  torm. 

Tbla  is  not  merely  the  ordinary  subscription  otter  ot  a  fairly  desirable  work  at  a  reaaonaUe  pries. 

It  la  the  most  extraordinary  opportunity  of  securing  the  one  reference  work  in  the  world  that  b  k 
a  clasa  by  itaelf,  at  a  price  and  on  terms  that  simply  do  away  with  all  bealtatlon. 

Send  To-day  for  Free  Book,  64  pages  ot  superb  engravings,  maps,  and  fully  deocflptlTO  text  maftK 
ataowing  the  unique  plan  of  The  Century— or  if  you  already  know  (be  work,  write  br  order  bliuk  at 
particulars  of  this  money-saving  offer.    /■;»■<  ■>»'<«•  »u  ■•luiu 

COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE.  1789  Broadway.  NewYat 

ntatt  mtBtloi  M(  StuliiB  of  Rnltmi  mlm  mrlUag  ta  aiBtrtUtrl 
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Booklovers'  Shakespeare 

De  Luxe  Edition  (limited) 

$1.00  Secures  a  Complete  Set 

The    near    approach    of    the   Holiday 

season  and  the  constant  demand  for  line 

editions  of   Shakespeare   have   prompted 

to  get  up  a  limited  de  luxe  edition  of 

well-known   Buoltlovers'  Shakespeare 

-which  we  offer  through 

iir  popular  Library  Club. 

It   has  been  our  aim 

)  make  this  edition  one 

exceptional    beauty. 

Every  detail  of  the 

manufacture       has 

been  the  object  of 

clo^e    personal 

supervision,  and  as 

the  result  we  offer 

an     edition    that 

will  del  igh  t  the 

Booklover   and  occupy  an  unique  position  in  the  library  cf  those  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  it. 

The  +o  volumes,  7x5  inches  each,  aft  printed  on  the  finest  wove  paper,  made 
especially  for  this  purpose  and  bound  in  full  leather,  limp,  with  stamping  in  gold  leaf 
on  the  side  and  back. 

They  contain  all  the  illustrations  of  the  ordinary  edition,  including  40  beautiful 
full-page  plates  In  many  colors  reproducing  famous  masterpieces  depicting  characters 
and  scenes  from  the  Shakespearean  dramas. 

The  dainty  beauty  of  this  de  luie  edition  makes  it — for  the  booklover — 

The  Christmas  Gift  Par  Excellence 

:e  and  chaim  make  it  a  trea 
will  be  appcecialed  by  thai 

Complete  and  Unabridged 


I'  t^alietittaTt.  fliU  Umt>  Itatlier,  U>  vohtma.  Colored  lUuttratioi 


PDPP  — Pftr  ^  nnva   W=  "''1  "■"!  you  the  complete  forty  volume 
rncc;      rur  O  UUyS    „(  j^^  ^^^  jaya'  exammatioa,  if  you  will 
mail  Che  accompanying  coupon  promptly.    The  books  go  prepaid  and  yon      .—      bi: 
have  ihc  privilege  of  returnine  them  At  Our  Eipeiue,  if  after  exami-        .'*     ••  "' 

nation,  you   decid 


^._,,    _„    ,      j>aidandyon 

At  Our  Eipenae,  if  alter  — 

ide  you  don't  want  them.      Sena  ntr  mcney  toil.  ... 

........     __  ^ ike  the  books  you  keep  the  entire  set  and  pay  Just 

one  dollar — and  the  balance  in  monthly  payments  of  $3    -         "- 
By  sending  the  coupon  without  delay  voa  will  receive  th< 
ample  time  to  judge  of  Its  fitness  as  a  holiday  gift. 


Siegel  Cooper  Co.,  New  York 


fliat*  mintlai  U*  Rnltm  af  Ktvlm*  laktti  mrHlxg  t* 
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Purity  Books 

|TheSelfi2£ 
Sex  Series 


Imnditds    of 

Oi  JoHpk  Cook, 

K<t.Cliu.K.Bli*UaB, 
S<T.  F.  B.  Mtjet, 
Dr.  Th«o.  J-'Cnylo, 
Di.  Fncdi  £.  Cluk, 
Bijhijii  Vincent, 
VUburCti>pmui,D.I), 
"Piasy," 

FruM  E.  Tillud, 
LtdjH.  Ehmunat, 


4  BOOHH  TO  MKX. 


y  Oucht  to  Xbdw. 
I  ■    loung  Man  Oa(ht  to  Koow. 
/hat  ■  Vouri  Huabaml  Oaght  to  Koa* 
Wbit  ■  MVq  of  4S  Oucfat  to  Kdow. 


_  _n  Ought  lo  Kno 
■  Vounj  Wife  OoBht  to  Kot 
lit  ■  Wromio  or  M  Ouffbt  It 


TWO  BICHT-OF-WAY  BOOKS 

ERBES'  WORD  BOOK 


Good  Language 

Choice  of  Synonyms 

Acquiring  Languages 


BRAINS  IN  BUSINESS 


'  ERBES*  BRAIN    BOOK 

itaplfl  ncah  uid  blood  lu-u'la  bltJa    Eoitiih.     Bu«d  on  EtIph'  m* 


Promethean  Pub'g  Co.. 

<S2-X4  Kockwcll «  Crrital  Su.,  Chicago.  HI- 


Do  you  know   bow  to  select 
your  owa  foods  and  diet? 


^""^ 


on    nnn  '^"  ^'  S"l>i«:ts  at  wholesale    pri^-Q 
^V,UUV       Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


jth  St..    St.  Paul.  MluJ 


#' 


Farm  Live  Stock 


>     aaiette,     ChlcaKO.   - 

Sample  00P7  tree  «  ji 

IhlBpapar.    Ckafaptbalar 
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Easiest-Reading  Bible 


BY  an  entirely  new  plan.  &  thread  of  red  inK 
running  from  Genesis  to  Revelations  binds  in 
one  harmonious  whole  each  leading  topic.  All  the 
precious  truths  which  lie  hidden  under  a  mass  of 
unconnected  matter  and  escape  the  mere  Bible  reader 
are  brought  to  light  and  tied  together. 
In  the  "International" 

Christtan  Workers'  Bible 

the  Rev.    Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  the  popular 
authority  on  Bible  themes,  has  arranged  on  this  plan 

Three  Thousand  Selected  Texts 

The  Christian   Workers'   Bible  is  not  for  a  special 

class,  but  for  all  who  read  the  Scriptures. 


JOHX  WANAMAKEBi  1  have  ttai\ 


IB;  1  I 


^..^^    .....— ._'^-...^».  ......  .^«,.-^^  ...^  ..—./elouily  bcHudlul  Eind  oocop1e(«  work 

.DlcnalionilChriitianWciiken' Bible."    h  is  in  idvance  of  untuBi  hiihcnoulEmiilciliD 
makliit:  the  Bible  luable  lor  Chriitiaa  Workm. 

iYMAN  ABBOTT:  This  edition  will  be  ™lii»ble  to  Oinwiio  Works™  In  Ihdr  en- 
davor  lacciallhi  teichlagsf  Ihe  Bible  on  rrat  ■siriliul  thcmet  directlT  and  immediatalr.  and 
HOI  ihiouih  ihe  medium  of  cooimenaiiH  ind  Uieoloiical  Daluei. 

BET.  ALBERT  O.  I,AWtiOX.  Newark,  K.  J. :  VourCbriMiin  Wnrken'  Bible  pleaHt 
me  ireallf,  ll  ii  u  wiicrb  ID  iu  •lmi>liaty  a*  it  u  admliable  in  ib  adapubUitr  <o  all  wno  would 
lead  a  child  to  Chrin  v  tnia  a  ChrlatUn  for  pcnontl  lervice. 

RKV.  JAMES  A.  ITOBDEN,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Sjifl.  SaUM*  Sdietl  Trainat.  FrukrUriam 
tBaril  1/ Stai^rSilUil  UTark:  In  this  beauliful  "  Imenulioo.!  ■'  Chriatian  Worker.'  Bible,  a  .peci- 
gn  ol  the  BnaM  cnnciaiilir.  I  have  ■  complete  copy  oi  the  SciipturM  ■CGnntdy  and  Bitetully  soikcd, 
aosHdinx  to  t)w  Terr  bat  ids*  of  Mbl*  rau-kinc. 
DodoT  Hurlbut  haa  been  cspedallv  happy  in  dectdins 
■alvatioD,  aad  upon  hiadiviugnof  tbia  Bvacral  theme  iofi 

Bible  teilliii  the  accvncr  of  the  daaaiGstion.  and  I  found  it  complele  in  every  la. 

ThcH  beauliful  printed  red  llnei  andletten  arefiddea  id  Ihe  treat  lempliof  Ihe  Bibl 
■niiat  prove  a  Ireuuretoall  Sabbath^cbool  Machen.  to  all  Y,  M.C.  A.  memben.  and  al»  lo 
Jie  Epwnnh  Lcacue  or  Chriatian  Endeavor. and,  indeed  toill  Bible  readen. 
BISHOP  CTBUB  D.  F089I 

"■'-  Bible  ii  IndiipenHble.    II  icemi  1^  '•-  '-'-'-- 

B.  MOODY  :  I1  i>  1  E-eil  help  lo 


oi  the  SciipturM  ■ccnnldT  and  laitefully  mi 
I  uDon  thoee  panan  whlth  trail  of  the  them 
Id dauei.   I  wenllhrouih  the  ChriitliD  Warl 


Tbe  CtarlsUan  Workers'  Btble  is  bound 

vinily  Circuit,  with  overlapping  edges  ;  round 
red  underneath.  Size  of  page,  B%  x  %%  inchi 
in  large,  clear  type  on  extra  fine  paper. 


Published  at  $4.75,  but  for  quick  introduction  and  for  a 
limited  time  we  offer  it  at  the  special  price  of  $2.50 


]  n*ll  (o-day. 
WarHera-  BlbU  will  ba  SENT  FUE.  AU  GBAIIGES  riEPAID, 
•sBBlnaiiaa.    If  It  comm  a»  t«  •ipacMllani,  ranli  SI.30. 
n«t,  rawrakr  •*•'•■■  Ma«rwt»*n»wl(hla  5  dar*. 

Intcrnilloiuil  BIbk  Prtu,  1004  Arch  Stmt,  PhllidetphU 


»  af  Knimt  mkui  mrltlKg  to  ai 
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SPLe 


an  good  for  Holiday  Giftt. 
"Eicdlent,"  aaj*  John  S. 
Sargmt.  "  I  t:oold  not  wiik 
bettered,"  aftym  Edwin  A. 
Abbey.  50  cents  to  (kmu. 
Obtainable  at  ait  atorem,  or 
■ent  on  approval  by  the  pab- 
tiahen.  Fall  illutlraUd 
talaltgit  Mat  apOB  lacdpt 
of  15  cenia  (atai^id,  iriuA 
cbaixe  may  be  dedatrtad  bam 
a    pnrchaae    of    the    prioti 


Bo0toti 


A  booklet  called  iVho't  IVio  Amang  PerivdUalt  Is  issaed  by  tha  Franklin  Sqnare  Snbacrip- 
tion  Agency  of  New  York  City,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  pnblUben.  It  la  36  page 
containing  the  condensed  prospectuses  for  1907  of  the  principal  periodical*.  We  aead  it  >^aa  o 
reqneit.     What  we  do  is  Ihis: 

FIRST  We  pve  in  thit  simple   and  condensed  form,    more  complete   and    IntsIUaent 

infonnation  about  the  best  periodicals  than  has  ever  before  been  done. 

SECOND 


We  furnish  a  trostwortby  agency  which  gaaranteea  to  give  yon  the  loweat  pricoa — 
you  get  the  very  cheapest  rate  because  of  the  immense  naraber  of  anbacriptions 
we  handle  and  because  of  our  exclusive  arrangements  with  several  leading  pabjiahen. 


Write  for  this  booklet  (a  postal  card  will  do).     Address 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY,  FrankUn  Squaf^  New  YoA  Cttr 


Tbe  Rnkw  <t  Rnfcwi— AAmUog  Sedkn 


Think  Again! 


iryouh&vethonghtyOQ  could  not  afford  an  encyclopiedia,  read  this  announcement  tbrongli, 
tmA  think  U  ovtr  agai*.  Perh^x  you  cannot  afford  to  layout  Sioo  or  I150,  for  that  »  a  lot  irf 
money  to  pay  for  a  set  of  books.  But  conditions  have  changed.  Here  at  last  is  a  new  encyclo- 
pedia that  you  can  buy  at  a  piice  low  enough  not  to  inconvenience  you  in  the  least.  It  has  been 
eight  years  in  preparation,  and  it  is  not  yet  quiU  finished,  so  it  is  absoUilefy  the  iatett. 

Six  haadrcd  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  men  that  money  and  influence  could  obtain, 
worked  for  years  on  this  great  task.     Each  man  is  a  specialist  in  some  department  of  knowledge. 

These  authorities  worked  under  the  guidance  of  Praak  Maan  Calky,  RU.,  New  York,  and 
Oearge  Siid«ai,  ALi,  Edinburgh,  to  complete  this  great  work  of  reference,  and  now  you  may  buy 

ilelson^s  bncyclqpmSa 

Ewetybody  *s  Book  of  Reiereace 

wKh  <ht  abMlatt  GMfUeaM  that  •rafTtUv  bh  tt,«nrrtbtaf  b  acnrate,  awrrlUig  Ii  MwlywrWn. 

More  than  thii,  ererrthing  ii  in  plain,  liniple  Qigliih.  Iti  terse,  direct  style  please*  Ae  scientist,  and  is 
perfectly  plain  to  the  business  nun,  the  ttudent,  t^  pohlic  schiMd  pupil,  and  to  the  woAcr  in  every  walk 
of  life  who  has  learned  the  wiadom  of  seeking  Moirat*  Infonaatlao. 

It  Has  Cf>8t  Us  Over  Half  a  Million  Dollars  to  Accomplish  this  Task 

New  that  the  work  is  practically  complete  and  we  know  we  have  the  latest,  greatest  and  moat  accurate 
reference  work  ID  the  world,  we  want  yoa  to  know  ■ntf  we  can  sell  it  far  hat  than  latf  the  ragriw  pffci 
heretofore  always  asked  far  a  reliable  encTck>pKdiB, 

The  cxplaualian  is  not  i>ew..  It  Is  simplr  the  old,  old  atoiy  cf  large  sake  and  (null  profits,  a  principle 
of  business  illuitrated  in  nearly  Cfery  other  line  of  pcodoctiaD,  hit  htrt  /vr  liu  firtt  Itmt  ^fhttt* 
entyeltPi^ia  itlUng. 

We  believe  jwm  smh^  an  encycIopKdla.  We  helieee  there  are  thoasaDds— yes,  mlUiou — like  yon  In 
this  great  America  who  Mdni  a  reliable  walk  o<  lefcMnoe  and  iaww  *f,  but  hold  back  en  acownt  of  the  price. 
NclMa'i  E 


?j?jrr,as»rt.'t!ariitssr?r"->'^'^!^^^ 


m  fcCIWl  It  WiMHI  WKM. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 


.    Hto  Puhllihwi  Dl  Tte 


Vol*. 
Kaoh 
7  X  10 

r,BOo 

psiaa. 


i 


Win  You  let  I>peCfnfr  Stand 

Between  Kxr  and  t^ijgfgl^i^ujxJaesjf 


It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  ycfu  own  your 
whether  \  ou  are  working  for  somebody  else;  whether  you  sit 
and  ilecide  things,  or  whether  you  stand  at  a  counter  and 


own  business,  or 
in  a  private  office 
questions— 


Bamhul  IVva.  t>  SutnittM 


The  Business  Man's  Ubraiy  rp A2S  •* 


tmplojee— (he 


Thoe  ill  booti  tell  eiacllr  bom 

ntcil.  nana  it.  dneloc  tl  iDto  lulc. 

n  lu  tnde:  ettabluh  Iti  pmDfc; 

ind  brine  io  !<■  DioGU:  bov.  In  lacl. 

irpontion  of  ■  Kbemti  ■  lUnl  fac- 
ia tbe  andcr  podUoo— bow  to 
I  iocniK  Id  ■bililv  (nd  an  lo- 
r  JDitead  ol  a  bookkeeper:  an 


^Sp^*. 


m, 


EEaltncst. 

U^^v  »l 


.  »    SYSTEH        ra.-.   Bil 


-MlUudm 


P«jr  for  the  Boob  Out  of  the  M01M7  flwr  Save 

M^rrlv  nidn  your  name  to  tbe  order  form  bcJow— ptn  m  ftuio  check 
to  it  -mill  tout  and  we  will  Immedialeir  ship  tbe  IdUwIo((Ji  Tol- 
unu-^  and  enirr  tour  oame  for  1  lull  year'*  (ulMcripHoB  to  SYSTEM. 

'i'ht-  halancr  can  be  Mid  in  inBtaUmcnti  ol  tl  net  noDtb — «  IriBa 
OTcr  S  cenla  per  dar—Tonr  cirai  money — ■  anal  yon  wUl  bardlsr  Bin— 
"  "'" '  " II  fau  bean  paid. 


CnStSi»im. 
Fbi.UCgleGlb|D<.dAo 

RfUilSrwou 

MsBAgina  m  Whotaak  Haat 

TfuninH  aad  t^rvrlopint  Mm 


w  iTn/fie  ef  AwlHr*  Mtoa  mrttim§  U  whfBWW 


The  Review  of  Re^^ewi— Advertiafaie  Sectkn 


An  Hour  a  Month 
With  System 

is  an  hour  a  month  with  the  world's 
greatest  business  men ;  an  hour  of  in- 
spiration ;  of  sound 
hard-headed  busi- 
ness  advice;  of 
plans  learned  and 
schemes  ac- 
quired. 

If  you  want   to 
know  all  that  is  to 
be  known  about  sys- 
tem and  business  methods; 
all  that  is  new  and  good  and 
profitable  in  business — a  copy  of 
SYSTEM  should  be  io  your  hands  each 
month. 

SYSTEM  is  a  big  mazarine,  260  to  348  pages  every 
munth.  Illusirated  even  in  the  most  mioute  detail. 
Kead  by  300,000.  The  men  who  wriie  lor  it  are 
successful  men,  each  in  his  owa  business  or  posi- 
tii>n.  For  the  big  man,  the  proprietor,  tliere  are 
articles  by  men  even  bigger.  Articles  of  actual 
experience,  not  theories.  For  the  employe,  there 
are  arlides  by  other  employes,  successful,  high- 
salaried  employes,  who  will  soon  be  proprietors. 
There  are  other  magazines  for  recreation.  Take 
them  if  you  can  aSord  il.  But  SYSTEM  you  musi 
read  i[  you  would  increase  your  present  earnings, 
and  be  a  bigger,  broader,  better  business  man. 

SYSTEM  CDiti  but  ta  a  full  year.  And  (orae  dar  tod,  per 
baps.  inWnd  to  send  [or  It.  Bui  that  rou  mar  alart  Dov — il 
OQce— (or  ;t>n  aad  your  buuneu  need  thai  miEUine  TO-DAY 
—\be  pubUsbeiB  maks  Ibii  ipKial 
your   name   and   addiCBS  and  wc 

■t  once,  all  Kanaporlalloa  cbaiaea 


e  will  alio  w 


ABtisiness  Proposition 

TO 

Progressive  Merchants 


Every  progressive  merchant  wants  to 
secure  and  hold  the  custom  of  the  best 
people  in  his  town  or  city  —  the  live 
people  who  read  the  live  books  of  the 

A  Tabard  Inn  Library  is  the  surest 
and  most  permanent  attraction  to  bring 
this  desirable  class  to  your  store,  what- 
ever you  sell;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
pays  you  a  handsome  profit  in  addition 
to  the  good  advertising  if  gives  you. 

WHY    NOT    RENT    A 
TABARD  INN  LIBRARY? 


A  50-Book  Tabard  Inn  Library 

like  the  one  illiumied  above,  contalninK  SO  Tabard  Ian 
-   ■  ■      ■"'-  -er  year,  oiajabla 


llili  kecpi  the  I 
■  onlrda.      ■' 


:>b.  do  I 


A  100-BooK  Tabard  inn  Library 

nuybe  icDIcd  ioTf12U,  irilh  tbc  tunc  ptivUeaei. 
Yaar  Incoma,     Tabrnd  Inn  ineiiiben|ia*tI,So(arlire 

nkFinbenlilCi— yuu  make  a  profit  on  dcb  member.     * " 

all  Iht  exenanfe  tees— the  members  are 
theii  booki  [our  Iimu  each  Rionlb.  orra 


'  expected  to  change 


^I  SIK  In 


Hi  at  fnim  af  Aivii 


Orara   NlUton  TabBr4  lu  LUnn  k«l« 

"tatw"  on'plCT«n°"''ihriei?lareKh.nn^[ee,   't1 

Union,  and  in  Canada  and  Q real  Britain. 
Write  for  panicular*  and  secure  ibc  Elcluilve  Agency 

THE  TABARD  INN  LIBRARY 

l«09  Chastnat  St.,  PhiladclphiA. 
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;^ot  QJ"'*""**  GiJBs®  TOf  R«nrj(  i^ictant 


""  """Tie  chTuck  "'hS'S'tSi^ 

THK  PERRYPICTUKES  CO.,  Bob  9.  Maldan.  Mm* 


REPRODUCTIONS    OF    MASTERPIECES 

IN  MA.STKRPIECKS  or  RKPRODVCTIOMS 

Notwithstaniling  Che  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  ournew  catalogue  Kasan  un- 
usually large  one,  the  heavy  dKmand  has  nearly  eihausted  the  entire  issue.  As 
the  supply  is  limited,  we  suggest  that  immediate  application  be  made  for  cO(nu 
of  this  beautiful  book. 

The  catalogue  contains  the  greatest  selection  and  largest  variety  of  the  most 
famuu.spiclures — both  ancient  and  modem — and  is  embellished  by  400  illustratioiM. 

A  copy  of  this  reference  book,  indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  art,  with  comment* 
by  competent  critics,  biographical  notes,  suggestions  for  decorating  home*, 
schools,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  50c,,  which  amount  will  be  reimbursed  on  re- 
ceipt of  initial  order.  Send  order  through  your  Art  Dealer  or  direct  to  the  Be^ 
lin  Photographic  Company,  14  East  23d  Street  (Madison  Square  South)  New  Yorlc 
A  i*i>il  lo  our  SffUir  ROOMS  trill  offer  many  valuable  Chriaimat  tugoettiom. 

BCRLIN   PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY  '* "^ '" V^Nv-^STftS"-"-* 

Original  i-lmi  o.ifr<ivii»:i. Inquiriri  promptly  ocknumUdgnL 


No  other 

Branch  House 

in  America 


Braun's  Carbon  Prints 

Direct     Reproductions     of     the     Original 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Otd  and 
Modern  Masters ;  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Architectures  and  Sculptures. 

Entire  ColJeclion  Over  100,000  Plates. 

til ust rata]  Booklet  oa  appllcatloa. 

BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  ClE,  "*  '^S/'y^P""' 


1 


i 


'■  THE  LEADING  REVIEWS 


The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 

[lOlrRaTiew.  ConOmpararr  Ritioh.  Waatmiular  Raiiawi  ur  ou.t4.B0i  ut  tiRt.M.BOiHT  lhn*.|1S.«>| 
r,  SIS-OO.  BlukwDwI'*  Maiuina.  S3. 00:  QuvlarlT  RstUw,  EdiDbunh  ll*Ti*H|  BUekwoed'i  and  oo* 
It.  H-SO;  with  two,  $10.00!  ailhar  quarterb,  M.OOi  tha  two,  tl  SO.    BaakUl  ud  mpmjmmm  »vto*  frH. 


FartalslalrRaviev 
■II  (our.  II"  "" 
qautar^,  ! 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBUCATION  CO.,  7  Warren  St,  New  York 


The  Review  of  Revkws — Adverti^n^  Sectioti 


FREE! 


A  $3.00  Dc 
Luxe  set  of 
EUGENE 
FIELD'S  WORKS  sent  FREE  OF 
COST  with  each  sale  before  Xmas. 

(These  will  make  fine  Xxnos  Olf ta.) 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS! 

WITHOUT  MONEY  and  on  APPROVAL 

ORDER  NOW  AN1>  GET  THE  DOOKS  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

Important  :  To  fbe  Public.  For  twelve  years  I  have  been  In  the  publkhing  business.  seHing 
my  books  at  wholesale  to  jobbers  and  trade  agents.  I  own  and  operate  my  own  bindery,  one  of  the  hrgest, 
if  not  the  largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  country.  Beginning  NOW,  I  Intend  to  deal  directly  with  the 
PUBLIC.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  three  large  publishing  houses  recently,  and  my  bindery  arrangements 
with  several  others,  1  can  temporarily  offer  the  following  bargains  at  the  most  UNHEARD-OF  prices,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  send  the  goods  ON  APPROVAL,  without  money,  until  you  can  satisfy  yourself  that  you  are  get- 
ting a  REAL,  and  not  a  FAKE  BARGAIN.  • 

CLINTON   T.    BRAINARD,   425   FlfTH   AVENUE,   NEW   YORK   CITY 


IT  IS  A  CONDITION  OF  ALL  ACCEPTED  ORERS,  THAT  I  DELll'ER  PREPAID,  FOR  EXAMINATION, 
BOOKS  NUMBERS  OF  WHICH  ARE  MARKED  IN  THE  COITPON,  AT  SPECIAL  HOUDAY  PRICES.  FT  IS 
UNDERSTOOD  THAT  NO  PAYMENT  NEED  BE  MADE  UNTIL  JANUARY,  1907. 


DE  LUXE  EDITIONS          ORDER  BY  NUMBER          NOTE  THE  PRICES 

Regular 

Subscription 

Price 

SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY 
PRICES 

No. 

THE  WORKS  OF  EUGENE  FIELD,  4  Volumes,  Ribbed  Cloth 

$3.00 

Frmm 

Gift 

r\m l^mml0%l    T.%1  ^a    IT        C  PHTatelj  printed  In  London  (very  rare)  oi 
viriCntdl     Idles    IX      \      10  seta,  complete  and  UterallT  tranalnt 
vii^iii,ui     aui^^i^    %»     J         D©  Luxe  e«Uaon  limited  to  1,000  Botii. 

Ar;ihiAn  Nil^hk       p5  Volumes,  Cloth 

MraOian  mi^niS        (^  ^5  volumes,  U  Persian  Morocco 

a 

$150.00 
225.00 

$44*26 
75.00 

1 
2 

LAURENCE  STERNE,  j    ^g  ^^IS^s;  g  Persian  Mo^ 

$22.50 
27.00 

$9.76 
12.50 

3 

4 

(    5  Volumes,  Cloth 

$22.50 
27.50 

$9.75 
12.50 

5 

FIELDING g  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 

6 

rjEPO-                                 i    8  Volumes,  Cloth 

8  Volumes,  ^^  Persian  Morocco 

$30.00 
36.00 

$12.60 
15.76 

7 
8 

BALZAC 18  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$72.00 

$36.00 

9 

COOPER 12  Volumes,  ^  Persian  Morocco 

$48.00 

$22.50 

10 

IRVING  ...    ^.    ...    10  Volumes,  Ji  Persian  Morocco 

$37.50 

$19.50 

11 

THACKERAY     ....    15  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco 

$60.00 

$27.50 

12 

ELIOT 7  Volumes,  ^  Persian  Morocco    , 

$30.00 

13.50 

13 

CHARLES  READE    .    .    13  Volumes,  Half  Persian  Morocco 

$65.00 

$24.50 

14 

Emerson      •       •       •      6  volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco    . 

$27.00 

$12.60 

15 

GIBBON'S  ROME       .    .      6  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco    . 

$33.00 

$14.50 

16 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES    .      5  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco    . 

$22.50 

$11.50 

17 

DICKENS                             j  20  Volumes,  Cloth 

DH.KENS ^  2Q  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco    . 

$51.00 
90.00 

$29.50 
37.50 

18 
19 

QHAirTTQPi^ARi?                 j  20  Volumcs,  Shot  Silk 

SHAKE5FEAKK      •    •     ]  20  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco    , 

$60.00 
85.00 

$24.50 
32.50 

20 
21 

QPOXT                                  j  24  Volumes,  Cloth 

^^"^^ /  24  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco    , 

$75.00 
110.00 

$29.50 
37.50 

22 
23 

£•  J                                           j  10  Volumes,  %  Persian  Morocco    . 
dlCVCnSOn       •      •        no  volumes,  Buckram 

$39.00 
1          30.00 

$19.50 
15.00 

24 
25 

SPECIAL!  THESE  SETS  NEVER  SOUl  BEFORE  BY  SUBSCRIPTION 


RUSiON 

12  Volumes.  Cloth 


\   ^Irii^  $10.00    I   26 


ROBEBT  BROWNING  j   Special  ein  OO    I   27  TENNYSON  (     Special    eo  nn    I    oq 

12  Volumea.  Cloth         1     Price     *!"•""    |   ^'    J  10  Volumes.  Cloth        1       Price      *»»00    |    29 


MRS.  BROWNING 

6  Volumes,  Cloth 


\    ^Irice"   «6-00    I   M 


orders  when 


I  have  a  few  lets  of  each  of  the  last  four  sets  in  fuUJimp  leather. 

All  books  are  sent  charres . 
limit (hI  editions  are  exhausted.     

ON  ORDERS  AMOUIfTINO  TO  l^KSS  THAN  $«5.00  FROM  POINTS  WERT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 
TEN  PER  CENT.  ADDITIONAL  WIIX  BE  CHARGED  TO  COVER  EXTRA  TRANSPORTATION. 


kst  four  sets  in  full  limp  leather,  sold  tons,  at  onlv  fl'SO  per  volume  (sold  in  sets  only). 
:espre|»aldfSuh|ert  to  10  days*  approval.    Rlfht  is  reserved  to  decline  all 

ted.    CUNTON  T.  BRA  IN  ARD.^ 


CUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 


I  agree  to  pay  for  these  books,  if 
satisfactory.  $1  cash  In  January,  1907. 
and  $S  monthly  thereafter,  on  each 
set  retained,  until  the  special  holi- 
day price  Is  paid  In  full,  when  the 
title  shall  pass  to  me.  If  the  books 
do  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  I 
will  notify  you  within  ten  days  of 
receipt  of  books,  in  which  case  they 
may  be  returned  at  the  expense  of 
CLINTON  T.  BRAINARD. 

Send  for  my  catalog  of  bargains. 


No».  of  th€  Seta  Wanted  In  accordance  with  conditions  stated  above 

Signature _ 

Occupation 

Buslneea  Address 

City  and  State 

Residence  Address 

Deliver  Booltsat .. 

Residence  or  BmIbcsb  Address 


PltOMt  mention  the  Rewem  of  Reoteme  mhen  mrtting  to  udoortloon 
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Success  Magazine 


The  great  magazine  feature  of  the 
coming  year  will  be  contributed 
to  Success  Magazine  by 

Josiah  Flynt 

college  man,  tramp,  vagabond, 
beggar,  adventurer,  world  roamer 
— the  man  who  knows  better  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  the  under- 
world of  European  and  Ameri- 
cities — the  man  who  has  made 
the  police  forces  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  frantic  with  rage  while 
successfully  eluding  their  most 
intense  desire  to  lay  hands  on 
him,  "Josiah  Flynt"  gives  to  the 
world,  in  Success  Magazine,  his 
true  and  complete  life  story  "up 
to  date."  It  is  a. story  pitiful, 
fascinating,  exciting,  sad,  merry, 
brilliant — utterly  unique, — a  story 
of  most  gripping  and  absorbing 
interest.  It  commences  in  the 
December  number. 


Vance  Thompson — The  Dreyfus  Drama 


al  knowltdss  of  ill  the  c 
powerful  ind  palhedc  noty  ( 
ynfall   of  cibincu   inij    [be 


The  People's  Lobby 


cmenl,  origiolteJ  and  orjiniied  b]'  Succm  Maoaiiiii,  (o  pret«t 
nigcd  bf  1  goTeming  board  of  lading  Anenciti)  from  lU  putt  of  the 
II  \a  woikinp  is  Succn  Magauhi  during  1907. 


F.  Hopkinson  Smith 


The  Editor's  Cabinet 

ConCuni  ■nonthl]'  "  Quationi  lod  Anivnn"  of  tlie  higheit  interen  and  Tilue,  siind  by  le 
Liunhiie,  by  Edwin  Mauham.  Dameidc  Economy,  by  Iiabil  Goi 

CiiK  Bctrennent,  by  J.  Houci  McFAUjuni.  CbiJd  Smdy,  by  Pattiiioh  Du  Bo 

Science  ind  InTenlion,  by  HunoH  Maiim  Hinci  xa  InwtDn,  by  Edwau  S> 

Agricuiture,  bj-  P.or.  William  P.  Bioon  The  Dntm,  by  David  Bilakd. 
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OOJVTJS 

FOR   SPEAKERS  AND  WRITERS,  and 
3500  WORDS  OFTEN  MISPRONOUNCBD 


Flgur™  of  OrOwsruph)'  -  1 
Flgum  of  StdUI      -    '    1 

CompoaLtlob  Don^tfl  -   >    I 


LtUnH  of  LnUn  Word! 
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~~     *■' 1    — ■■  Moanlnaqf  French  Word! 


The  edllor  hu  perform 
ste.— The  ChliBlIsn  lute] 


k  with  JodcmsD 


InttUlgent 

NlMly-nliieperMMouloreTeiT  hundred,  who  look  Uila  book 
througb.  will  be  grseMj  auiiHlBed  Co  Aad  how  mMoj  words  ih^j 

Riiuia  Icatber  Mndlnv,  BoU  title  (taoip       ■       -       «0c 


Conklin's  Writing  Desk  Book 

IT   HELPS   ALL  WHO   WHITE 

HAVE  I  USED  THE  RIBHT  WOHO  T     Coiuolt  IS,<nD  Braoajma 

mod  Antonyms.    Page  IBl. 
HAVE  I   SPELLED   IT  CORRECTLY  T    Connilt  £0,000  Wordi 

Difficult  to  BpeU.    Tageim. 
SKILL   I    USE  *   CAPITAL  LETTERT    Conmlt  Eow  to  Un 

Capital  LetterH.    Page  11. 
IS    THE    SENTEMCE     eHAMMATtCAL  1     Consult   Bulea    of 

Orammsr.    Pagfia  SO  and  M. 
IS  IT  PROPERLY   COMSTRUCTEDI    Counilt  RulM  of  Oon- 

nructlOD.    Page  IS. 
HAVE    I    PUNCTUATED    IT   CORRECTLY  T    Cansult  Bow  to 

Punctu&le  Cortectly.    Page  11. 
IS  IT  CORRECT  IN  STYLET    Consfalt  Bulea  of  Btyle  and 

CompoaltiDii.    Pag«H  SS  and  7SL 
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'■  Smonim*  and  AntonrniH. 
>  Kapid  Commercial  Calcnlm 
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Hill'*  Vnt  Pocket  Web 


*■  Hpanlah-Rncllsh  and  EnK.-8pa«.  I 
Ill's  I^tln-KncKih  anit  Kbs.-Lj-*  '"-" 
HI'S  Itallan-Encllah  anil  Ens^l 
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BE  CAREF11L==WARNING 


oi  bookseller  SAYS  a 

Webster's 
IMPERIAL 
Dictionary 

IS  the  only  NEW  im 
complete  Webster  pub 
lished  SINCE   1890. 


other    odTertlsoineDl 
people  »hoBo  Interest  it  is 
to  cfecei^  for  the  purpose 
of  aelUne  tou  ■  dictionary 
at  a  hleher  price.   Be  sure 

to  aaktor  aud  see  that  you  get  Webster's  IMPERIAL. 
A  COMPARISON.  Number  of  Pagei  from  A  to  Z  in 
Wtbitir'i  Uiiabridgtd  (liiued  In  1664)  1545  Pagei. 
Wcbitcr'i  InUrnatlonal  (liiued  in  iiW)  I6tl  PigM. 
Webttcr->  imptriil  (JUST  ISSUED)  1056  PAGES,  and 
with  Its  Encyclopedia  Appendix,  2173  Pagu. 

P-,„,l|5.00  Net.  Bound  In  Full   Law  Sbeep. 

""'^'ItS.oe  Net.  Bound  In  RuKla  leather. 

Botb  EiUMdub  Thumb  IndeiiKl  without  Extra  Charge. 

.SVt..i/«r  ne«T,,l*.tr  r.rc:-lar,  to 

QEO.R.oaiLVIE,  Publisher, Chicago.  Ills. 
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vohimc  mfM^  la  ao  obvlonaly  n 
■booM  have  alaaply  an  raormi 
W«cld7. 


BoHtrf  la  RuBia  Latlut,  GaU  TKl*.  Prlu  GOc. 
JRUlAl  On.  wtcrlpt  afpriet  by 
6Btt.K.  0«ILyiE  •  CO, 
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fLonyi-HMOOP^SubscnpiionAgencA 

I  This  vear  why  not  give  each  friend  a  subscription  lo  some  Rood  Magazine  or  weekly  ? 

/  Each  monlii  or  week  the  recipient  will  be  reminded  of  you.     Nothing  is  more 'enjoyed  or 
,f  more  appreciated  as  a  gift  than  a  good  periodical.    Last  year  I  handled  nearly  One  Million  \ 
I  subscriptions  for  my  patrons.    Why  ?    Because  you 


SAVE  MONEY 


by  ordering  your  sobscripliona  throuEh  me.  I  am 
in  the  world.  1  can  thercJore  sell  you  subscriplioos 
paper  or  Technical  fourodl  published  anywhere  in  ai 
lor  you.     Why  pay  the  publithera'  prices  when  you  c 


the  largest  buyer  of  subscripMoiw 
o  any  Magajine.  Weekly.  Neivs- 
r  langoaee  and  SAVE  HONEY 
in  buy  for  less  of  me? 


ME-|llg6iPa!ieGalaloii, 

Listing  all  Magazines 

W.  H.  MOORE,  KbJl.KST.S'fc 
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Do  You  Recognise  These  Men? 


You  ARE   PROBABLY  PAMILIAR  WITH   THEIR   NAMES  AND  THEIR 
WORKS  I     They  are  well-known  writers,  who  occupy  prominent  places  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.     A  full  account  of  them,  as  well  as  of  all   other 
ivriters,  Knglish  and  American,  who  have  attained  prominence  in  English  literature,  will 
be  found  in  the  NEW  EDITION  of 

Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature 

This  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value  to  every  person  interested  in  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.  It  gives,  in  three  volumes,  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  not  only  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature,  but  extracts' from  the  best  work  of  the  writers,  and  also  numer- 
ous facsimiles,  and  about  three  hundred  authentic  portraits  of  the  most  prominent  writers. 
The  Cheapest  Authoritative  Reference  Work  of  Similar  Scope  Now  in  Print 
The  new  edition  has  been  prepared  by  DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D.,  and  an  able 
staff,  whose  work  has  been  supplemented  by  special  contributions  from  such  writers  of 
authority  as: 

Canon  AInger  Mr.  Edmund  Qosse  Professor  Rsleljih 

Rev.  Stoplord  Brooke  Professor  W.  P.  Kcr  Pmressor  Salntsbury 

Mr.  A.  h.  Bullcn  Mr,  Andrew  Lang  Dr.  J.  O.  Sdiurnian 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  Mr.  Sidney  Leo  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne 

Professor  Dowden  Rev.  W,  Roltertsan  Mcoll  Mr,  Theodore  Watts-Dunton 

Mr.  S.  R.  Qardlner  Miss  Ruth  Putnam  Professor  Q.  E.  Woodberry 

The  work  is  complete  in  three  imperial  octavo  voUimes  of  about  850  pages  each, 
with  gilt  tops,  and  stoutly  bound  in  green  cloth  stamped  in  gold. 

srECIA.L  OFFE'R 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of  3 
volumes,  express  charRea  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  (1 .00.   If  youdo  notlike  Ihem.stnd 


turnj-ourli 

DO.     II  yo 

Li  do  like  the 

IS,  until  the 

sum  of  , 

i.oo  has  be 

descriptive  circular,  with  spe 

cimen  pages. 

J.  B.  Lippincoit  Co. 

Publishers— PKiladelphia 


B.  L1PPINC0TT  CO., 
PbllAdelpbift. 

Eni^losed  nnd  tl.OQ.  forwhicli  send  me.  expreas  ebsritM 
mid    UiR  rximnlc;!*  k(  of  Chambcn'a  CjclopcdU  el 
ire.    II  uUifaulnTv,  I  tM(Tee  to  und  joa 
II  moaihs sfier  the  recclptDf  thebDoka. 
IT  1101  ntlifactdry.  I  uree  to  return  them  10  too  within  ten 
dsj'i  of  tueu  receipt,  at  your  expeue,  10M  relornlDg  rajr  tt.CO. 
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The  Response  to  the  offer  made  in  the  October  magazines  by 

™  CRAFTSMAN 

has  been  so  general  ihal  il  is  now  renewed  in  a  !isl  of  December  periodicals.    This  pronounced 

interest  only  proves  thai  a  magaiine  which  is  really  "  worth-while  "  and  which  comes  into  vital 

touch  with  the  people  is  sure  of  a  welcome. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  stands   for   Better  Art,  Better  Work,  and  a  Better  and 
more  reasonable  way  of  Living.     It  therefore  shapes  character,  both    lndi< 
vidual  and  civic,  and  gives  an  uplift  to  life  generally.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  printed  and  Illustrated  of  the  monthly  periodicals.      All  Illustrations 
are  In  sepia  toned  Ink  on  the  finest  coated  paper. 

We  usually  have  no  need  for    premiums  in  connection    with  THE     CRAFTSMAN, 
but    just  at    this    Holiday   Season  we    are     sure    an    artistically  bound  copy    of  "  Chrut 
Among     His    Fellowmen,"     by    Harriet     Joor,    will    be     welcome    in      every     home. 
This  wonderful  story  was  published  in  the  magazine  and  made  such  an  impression  that  we 

OUR  OPFER.  ii~„-,n;,.-:.s 

HXtlbtr  >|[I.  Ill*  CriHsman  (or  Nomnbcr  mud  Dc- 
^h  t'lK  iHuc  ioi  Jin'u'iT,  7907.    Sutwrlviiil'ii  i^ 

have  re-pub[[shed  it  m  an  iliurrunated  cover,      lo 
new  subscribers  lo  THE  CRAFTSMAN  we  will  send 
this   Christmas    book    and    alto    the    magaune    for 
November  and  December  without  cort,  storting  the 
subscription  with  the  January  issue. 

Sperimen  copy  lenl  on  requett. 

The  CrafUman  wUl  be  a  valued  addition  to  your  Library! 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  Idttor  and  Pabllsber 

19  Wnt  34lh  Strtat,  N*w  Vark  City 

^THE  JOY  OF  BOORS  with  cxpres- 
'  iionsof apprecialion.byancient'  1 
I  wrilerj  and  modern  ,of  the  value  and  pjeasare  1 
lof  good  b(K>k3,expre5S  your  desire  by  postal  J 
It)  G..Sfebbins,25  Beacon  SlBosfon.whereopoi 
Iwhile  fliey  last  yoQ  will  re«i¥e,-wi(h  no  hidde 
lofraise  atlached,-a  lifflebooh  of  qaolaf i(»)s.  i 


PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 

Bv  PROF.   JAMES   H.  HYSLOP 
"  BORDERLAND  OP  PSVCKICAL  RESEARCH"  tveiita 

aPxfudo  Spirit  Mir  fhrnomrn': 
MAS  OP  PSYCHICAL  RBSEARCH"  Ireali  0/ 

■■SCIENCE  AND    A_  PUTURE    LIFE"  trealt  of  Iht 
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IS, 
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■*  ■  "  Subic^ptlon 

I  mllj  Imponuit  ■• 
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U.  br  ISa  FUhaodB,  Wub.  Jtj 


AUTHORS; 


FAME  AND  FORTUNE  IN  FICTION 

Wf  k\\  >tnril<!  ind  book  HSS.  an  TummlHiDc: 

Inc  and  Jaanwltnin  uuiht  bt  mil.    Out 
dec  booklei.  •■  WriUneforProat,"  itlli 

TRORNTOK  WEST.  Editor- In-Cblet 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

IixiNois,  ChicaKO,  8129  Rhodes  Avenue. 

Study  Homceopathic  Medicine. 

Homoeopathic  physlclaiu  are  demanded  by  many  towns  that 
are  Htlll  unsupplied. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  offers  ezoeUent  conrtet  in  everj 
branch  of  medicine.                      R.  Hkxrt  Wilson,  Registrar. 

Dnnicr  or  Columbia,  Washington,  13th  ft  Princeton  Sts. 

The  Army  and  Navy  preparatory  school. 

Select  boarding  school  for  young  men  and  boys.  Thorough  prep- 
aration for  coll^:es,  universities  and  scientiflc  schools;    also 
for  Ooverment  academies.    Small  classes,  individual  attention. 
Special  courses.    For  catalogue,  address        E.  8wa>-blt,  Prin. 

Mabylawd,  Baltimore,  N.  E.  cor.  Madison  St  ft  Linden  Ave. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Modem  Ck)llege  Buildings,  Comfortable  Lecture  Halls  and 
Amphitheatre;   large  and  completely  eaulpped  Laboratories; 
capacious  Hospitals  and  Dispensary ;  Lvlng-  n  Department  for 
teaching  Clinical  Obstetrics ;  large  Clinics.  I^nd  for  catalogue, 

Illinois,  Morgan  Park. 

The  Morgan  Park  Academy  Sy*5?<SS:^ 

Preparatorv   school   for  boys.      Located  fourteen  miles  from 
Chicago.    Teacher  for  every  fifteen  boys.    Seven  buildings,  ten 
acres  of  ground.    Athletic  field,  oval  track,  gymnasium.    Cata- 
logue on  application  to  the  principal.      Franklik  W.  Jonicsoif. 

Mabtlaitd,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

MnfrA    nam  A   of  MH     College  for  Women  and  Pre- 
INOCre    JJame    OI    IVia.    paratory  School   for   Olrls. 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses.     Extensive  Grounds.    Location 
Unsurpassed.    Suburbs  of  Baltimore.    Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Maryulmd   L.iithf»rvillA.     Rat  CI 

IiJjKOis,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  S['ft''^Sr?cf2?i 

near  Chicago.    Designed  especially  for  boys  of  the  public  school 
age.    Located  in  the  most  elevated  town  In  Illinois.    No  serious 
sickness  In  flftv  years.    We  educate  the  whole  boy.    Send  for 
prospectus,  and  come  and  see  us.                  Noblr  hw.t.^  Prin. 

Ui  9 1-trl  a  M  H    P  /\1 1  AO^A    '^^  YOUHO  WOMKN.    In  suburbs 
XViaiyiana    l^Olieg^e   of  Baltimore.    Five  courses,  in- 
cluding two  years*  course  for  High  School  Graduates.    Excei>- 
Uonal  advantages  In  Music.   Healthful  climate.  Outdoor  sports. 
Non-sectarian,    fsas  to  ^450.    Catalogue,  address 

J.  H.  TmuncR,  D.D. 

Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

The  Allen  School.  2.'S'SJir»^KS'"5«aS'hlSS 

school  with  personal  inspiration  of  the  smalL    New  building 
with  gymnasium   and   swimming  bath.    Past  year.   09  boys, 
10  teachers.                                                          The  Principal. 

Tenxesboe,  Nashville. 

Buford  College  for  Women.  J^^S'IfSigSS^ 

country  and  city  combined.    Graduate,  Poet-Oradtiate,  XJnlver^ 
slty  Preparatory  courses.  University  Bible  Course.  Oonservatonr 
advantaiges  in  Language,  Art,  Music,  Expression.    Tear  book 
free.        K  G.  BuroRD,  Regent.    Mrs.  E.  G.  Bupobd,  President. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  ^ii1?^5S§S  ^'.^"SS 

complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.     Eight    buildings.    SpeclM 
laboratories.  Gymnasium.  **Megaron**  containing  noble  Recrea- 
tion Hall  and  Dig  Swimming  Pool.    Ample  Oval  Cinder  Tracic 
78d  year.  Catalogue.                         D.  W.  Abrrcronbir.  LL.D. 

Tennessee,  Nashville. 

Rfklmrknf  Prh11«kO'»  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN.  College  and 
ceimoni:  ^Olieg^e  preparatorv  courses.    MUd  climate. 
Buildings  new.    Equipment  modem.    Beautiful  hilltop  park  16 
acres.    Music,  art,  languages.    Register  early.    Catalogue. 

Rev.  ISA  Landuth,  IJj.D.,  Regent 
Miss  Hood  and  Miss  Hbron,  Principals. 

ViRoimA,  Petersburg. 

Southern  Female  College.  ^ASitfiS 

session  opened  September  19.  Five  connected  buildings,  includ- 
ing Gymnasium.    Preparatory  and  advanced  ooturses.    Special 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.    Illustrated  Catalogue. 

•         ARTH17B  Ktlb  Davis,  A.M.,  President. 

MicHiOAN,  Detroit. 

Detroit  University  School.  SS?J*Kd'JHSS 

Training  School  for  Boys.    Eighth  vear  opened  September  as, 
]906w   Calendar  upon  application.   Illustrated  book  sent  to  those 
addressing  No.  44^  Elm  wood  Ave.        Frederick  L.  Buss,  Prin. 

New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

Holdemess  School  for  Boys. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  advertise  all  of  the  particular  advan- 
tages of  this  sohooL  If  you  wish  to  learn  of  them,  send  for  cata> 
logue.    Address,                Rev.  Lorin  Webster,  M.A.,  Rector. 

New  York,  Ithaca. 

Virginia,  Richmond. 

University  CoUeee  of  Medicine. 

Stuart   McGuirk,   M.D.,  President    Experienced  and  well 
known  Faculty :  Member  Association  American  Medical  Colleges ; 
Standards  of  Admission,  Instruction,  and  Graduation  entitle  de- 
grees to  recognition  In  any  State.    Mild  Climate.    Moderate  Ex- 
penses.   Descriptive  Bulletins. 

Address  William  R.  Miller,  Proctor. 

Virginia  Coliege 

Pae/»aH«11a    Q/*li/\/\1     Original  Preparatory  School  to 
l.^aSCaaUia   OCnOOl.   oomell.     president  Schurman 
pronounces  It  '*  One  of  the  best  preparatory  schools  for  boys  In 
the  country.**   New  athletic  field  of  23  acres,  with  new  club- 
house.    Separate  residence  for  each  class.     For  catalogue,  ad- 
dress                                         C.  V.  Parsell,  A.m.,  PrlncipaL 

New  Tore,  Seneca  Falls. 

Rumsey  Hall,  i^-^tobt^school  ««  bo» 

Equips  pupils  for  entrance  to  Secondary  Schools.    Best  mental 
and  physical  training.     A  thorough   home  schoel.     Number 
Umlted. 

For  YOUNG  LADIES,  Roanoke,  ^brginla. 

Spring  terms  opens  Jan.  1st  One  of  the  leading  Schools  for  Young 
Ladles  in  the  South.    New  buildings,  pianos  and  equipment 
Campus  ten  acres.  Grand  mountain  scenery  in  Valley  of  Virginia, 
famed  for  health.  European  and  American  teachers.'  Full  course. 
Conservatorv  advantages  in  Art  Music  and  Elocution.    Certill- 
cates  Wellesley.  Students  from  30  SUtes.  Ftor  catalogue,  address 

MArrili:  p.  HARRIS,  President,  Roanoke,  Ya. 
Mr8.Gertrade  Harris  Boatwrijrnt,  Vice-Pros. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

The  Irving  School  for  Boys. 

A  separate  building  for  younger  boys  and  complete  new 
equipment  tor  upper  sehooL 

J.  M.  FiTRXAN.  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 

Omo,  Oberlin,  Box  R. 
OhArlln    A^aH^mv        Seventeen  instructors.    Thor- 
UDerim   /ICaaemy.    ou^Uy  equipped  to  prepare  for 
any  college  or  scientific  sohooL    Hew  courses  In  History  and 
Science.    New  gymnasium.    Expenses  reasonable.    74th  year 
began  September  19, 19Ufi.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

John  Fisher  peck,  PrlncipaL 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOY8. 

COiniSCTIOUT,  Stamporu. 

T3  a4>4>c*   a  ^<a  #1  a«vi«»   stsrts  your  boy  In  each  study  at  the 
JaettS  ACaaemy   pomt  where  ie  is  prepared  to  ad- 
vance.   No  drcqpiring  bsiok  a  year  in  changing  sehools.    Knoagh 
trained  teachers  to  aevdop  each  student  as  an  IndlTlduaL 

Wm.  J.  Bbrs,  M.A.  (Tale),  Headmaster,  Drawer  93. 

Pennstltania,  Ooncordvllle.    P.O.  Box  82. 
Mani pmrnnH   ^  successful  school,  near  Philadelphia.  One 
lYiapiewooa.  o#  tlie  best  to  wake  up  Boys  to  the  duties  of 
life.    Prepares  40  Boys  for  college  or  business.  46th  year.  Lai«e 
gymnsslnm,  Depar^aent  for  Little  Boys.  Notobaooo.  Booklet. 

J.SHomiDei,  AJL^YalAv^tteK^evau 
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Military. 


*^^ 


MiliUuT' 


To  Florida  Again  This  Winter 


0tSlW%^' 


INMAN  RIVIN.  FLONIDA 


1845  Kentucky  Military  Institute 

Jjmmt  Wlat«r  for  tk«  First  Tlaie  Im  tke  History  mt  tke  W«rld  •  B«7«^  BMir41i«  MMlt  Fa— Hf  ••'  f^H^Xi*  ^»* 
Transferred  IVoai  Ito  PermaaeBt  llsae  Ib  ike Nsrth Tempemto  Zene  to •  Ttmwrmrj  Wlatorllenatartoeiia. 


80  nkeBesMwdlj  mmmmAiI  was  this  enterpiiie  that  the  actual  facta  exceeded  all  eimeti.^ 
even  a  hlcher  itandard  than  at  home,  to  say  noCning  of  thewonderfal  benefit  that  aecmea  to  tta  boys  who 

Increased  accomodations  have  beeil  provided  lor  ten  more 

application  will  be  necessary,  a  number  being  declined  last  year  for  lack  of  room* 
Rice  $400  per  year.  Send  for  cataloffoe  with  Florida  mpplemeot. 

COL.  C.  W.  FOWLER,  Supt.,  Box   9  ,  Lyndon,  Kontuoky. 


butetflf 


ILLINOIS.  HIGHLAND  PARK 

Northwestern  Military  Academy 

▲  boy's  school  of  the  highest  Class.  The  building  of  diaracter 
our  first  aim.  Large  experienced  faculty  of  college  men.  Small 
classes.  Cultured,  refined  home  life.  New,  modem  building 
ready  for  occupancy  January  1st  for  a  limited  number. 

Our  catalogue  will  interest  thoughtful  parents  who  desire  their 
tons  shall  have  the  best  preparation  for  life.    Address— 

H.  P.  DAVIDSON,  A.M.,  Supt. 

]L4a8ACHU8BTT8,  Billerlca. 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School. 

▲  Thoroughly  Modem,  Military  Home  School  for  Boys^seven  to 
■Izteen  incTuslTe.  Limited  to  fifty.  $100  per  year,  write  for 
Illustrated  booklet,  containing  full  particulars. 

M.  C.  MrrcHKLL,  PrlncIpaL 

MiCHiOAM,  Orchard  Lake. 

The  Michig^an  Military  Academy. 

Ideal  site.  Fine  equipment  Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Strong 
teaching.  Genuine  military  training.  Symmetrical  culture. 
Clean  atmosphere.    Not  a  reform  school. 

Lawrkkck  Camero!*  Hull,  President  and  Superintendent. 

New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Our  first  aim  1h  to  make  strong,  manly  successful  men  — 
physically,  mentally,  morally.  College  and  business  preparation. 
Boys'  summer  camp  Afllrondacks.   Catalogue  and  school  paper. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Laniw.n,  A.M.,  Prln. ;  Maj.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com'd^t. 

New  Jersey,  Montclalr,  4  Walden  Place. 

Montdair  Military  Academy  J>1So^„f„'^' 

ment.  **  Your  Boy  and  Our  School  **  is  a  little  book  in  which  the 
bMtdmaster  says  some  pointed  things  to  parents  with  sons  to  edu- 
cate. A  copy  on  request.  John  O.  MacVicar,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 

New  Jersey,  Wenonali,  Gloucester  Co. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  ^cTlS^i.h'SSd 

Military  School  of  the  highest  class.  College  Preparato^.  Gym- 
nasium. Bowling.  Billiards.  Shuffle  Boards.  Athletic  Field.  11 
miles  from  PhilsHelphia.  Ko  saloons  or  factories  in  the  town. 
Catalogue  on  application.  Maj.  John  R.  Jones,  Supt. 

New  York,  Comwall-on-Hudson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

Near  West  Point  Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Now  represented 
by  graduates  in  the  army,  navy  and  twenty-six  colleges  and 
universities.    For  catalogue,  addn^n  the         Superintendent. 

New  York,  Moh^;an,  Westchester  County. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  (Military). 

Prepares  for  any  college  or  scientific  school  or  for  businem. 
Location,  shores  of  beautiful  Mohegan  Lake.  Land  and  water 
sports.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

H.  Waters,  A.M.,  and  A.  E.  Linder,  A.  M.,  Principals. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy. 

A  Preparatory  School  with  Military  Training.  Founded  in  1814. 

Also  Mount  Pleasant  Hall. 
Mr.  Brusie's  School  for  Young  Boys. 


New  York,  PoughkeeiMie,  N.  T. 

Riverview  Academy. 

Consecutive  management  for  aeTenty^ona 
For  catalogue,  adcrsM 


PENNSTLTAifiA,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  CoUegrc 

Civil  Engineering  (O.E.):  ChflmlstrTiaA.);  Arts  (AJLL 
Preparatory  Oourses.  Innntrj,  ArallBr7»  GaTMlrj.  Va 
reputation  for  excellence  of  ayiCeRi  and  remiltiw    GataloBoe  of 

OoL  Chaj 


Tennbsssb,  Sweetwater.  Voonded  to  tSSL 

Tennessee  Military  Institute.  S"  MtaS 

R.  R.,  in  mountains  of  BaaT  Tenn.,  Thb  dwrnsBLasD  or 
America.  Most  charming  cUmate,  due  to  foatboini  ftrpatlini  tatk 
northern  elevation.  Boys  from  l4  8tftteo»N.  T.  to 
Mich,  to  Fla.'    Illus.  catalogoe.         Major  O.  C  H111.1 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Connecticut,  Lakevllle. 


benntlfnl 


The  -Taconic  School  !2fe??{fc  ^k^ti^^mi. 

Separate  home  for  younger  girls.    Thorou^  college  prpparattwr 
and  special  courses.    Golf,  tennis,  ba^et-ball,  boating. 

MiM  Lilian  Dixon,  AB.  (Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr). 

M188  Bertha  Bailet,  B.S.  (WeUesley). 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

S4th  year.  Intermediate,  College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  the  Languacea. 
Gymnasium.    The  home  life  Is  replete  with  Inspiration. 


Connecticut,  Stamford.    Near  New  York  City. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

Address 

Mrs.  HARRnr  Bkbcheb*8ootillb  Dkvan,  A.B.  (Wallaaley). 

District  of  CoLtTVBiA,  Washington. 

Fairmont  Seminary. 

Home  School  for  Oliia.  Regular  and  Beettve  Oonraca.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Music,  Art,  and  Langnagea.  For  Cata- 
logue T,  address  Aairaim  T.  RAiiaAT.  Principal,  or 

Judith  L.  Stbeue,  Associate  PrindpaL 

District  or  OoLnMBiA,  Washington,  Florida  ATonoe  and 

19th  Street 

niinQfon    Ha^ll     ^  beaattfol  Ookmlal  Home  School  for 
VXUnsion    nail.   young  ladlea    niustratedCataloenA. 

Mr.  andlinirBiEirnLBT  R.  Mason. 

Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  AssocUte  Principal. 

District  or  Columbu,  Washington,  Mlntwood  PL  and  I9tli  St. 

Bristol   School.    An  Bphoopal  Sdwol  for  Clrls. 

Home  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.    Recent  purchase  of 
Chevy  Chase  French  School  on  adjoining  grounds  affords  aeoa- 
rate  residence  for  studenta  of  French.    Address 
Miss  AucfB  A.  BaiROL,  Principal. 


Pi«as9  mention  the  Review  of  Reuieu/s  when  writing  to  aifarrf/Mff 
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FOR    GIRLS 

Fireproof   Bulldlni.     Park  ot  10  a>.' 
aJraiiluKi-H  io  music  nnJ  art.    Certifi 


National  Park  Seminary  i 


'  Rogers  Hall  School  l^'^ 
Walnut  Hill  School. 


HOWARD   SEMINARY 

For  Qirli  and  Voude  LuIIm.      Wot  BrtdKewater,  Mui. 

In  H  hKOlthy  and  beautltul  location.  SB  miles  from  Boston. 
Hume  buUdlnE  remodeled  Id  Summer  o[  IKK  at  a  laive 
cipenBe.  Afadenilc:,  College  Prmiaratory  uid  Spec&l 
C.iunws.  Two  yeata'  course  for  High  School  Krnduaton, 
Art  and  muHic  Bludloa.  Studenia  from  14  Slates.  For 
cauilomie,  HildrcsB 

Ml»   SARAH   E.  LAUOHTON.  A.M.,  PtjiicUmI 


Ivy  Hall.       "school  poR^iRLir 

tvUli-Ki'-PrviMnitorr  and  Flnlahlng  eonrwu.  Crm 
li>  li'urling  .nllfKfri.    BottHng.  hiukpi  bull,  tfnnln. 


Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Ci>Utj;i>  Pmnaratonr  and  Special  GonnvL 
by  leodlDs  dohrK«B.  Itocatlon  cnLlf  U  mllq 
tipucloiui  BTOunoft.    OTDiniulaEn. 


I^eni  riace  Svu001an.iaeDFralCaurHH.  OcrUIlcale 
•i-i-rpled  at  Wcllealey,  Smith  and  Vasur.    Hefdilont  Director  In 

to™  WBiaHT  »U«i«.  U-D.    Principals,  M™.  Suub  Woodbah 


Naw  Ydhk,  Irrlndiun-on-Hudwo. 

The  Bennett  School  for  Girls. 


St.  Mary's  School. 


The  Merrill-van  Laer  School. 

Boarding  ami  DH_8ohool  for  GIrli. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

St.  Margaret's  School  mu 


building  Hpixlallr  di-sijcned  for  HL-hool ;  perfect  sanitation. 
Only  teachemof  blghBHt  auulemic  and  professlonsil  sMnd- 
Ibb  emploj-ed.  Complete  academic  department,  music, 
voice  culture,  art,  physical  uulture,  and  domeMie  Kiaace.' 

MRS.  aEORQB  DICKSON,  PrlndMl. 

-^  DICKSOW.  W.A..  Director. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls. 


Rye  Seminary,  mr  parnruni 


Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls. 


The  Balliol  School.  J^,^^ 


The  Misses  Law's  "^rRS^tfr^'r" 


The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 


Linden  Hall  Moravian  Seminary  o 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Walnut  Lane  School. 

C!u11(«e  ITi-parmlDry  and  Rpirulnr  Couno  wllb  Diploma.    9Drfi 


Swarthmore  Preparatory  School. 

Ilfr.    fta'ponlr  c.ltaen  f.ir  boji  on<l  elrlj.    Largo  ficully. 


Cours  Dwight. 


L  CoroUK.  CWicIll  Hi 
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^ir 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 

The  Marveloaa        The  Thoroughly  Proven         The  iQcompsrabk 

Language=Phone  Method 


With  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingulstry 

Priealass,     LIfatlma     Advantig*    In     th*     Mantal      E«u»»nnnt     i 


■d  i>t  K  million  Dtudnots,  l«acheri.  bi 
i-lvpH  of  (he  BoBODtl    '  -     ■ 


d  otbera  bare  AvatM 


great  UviiiK  foreimi  laiucuagea,  would  you  be  f 
Bccompil8hin.inlf  On^"  ten  mlnulffli  a,  day  I 
[coding,  and  writing  familiarity  with  a  newlai 


tln-lesB  and  precisely  accural*  up-to-date  teacher. 

Only  10  Minutes  a  Day  for  a  Little  While 

acquire  apealting  "  .        .  .        .      - .... 


lealcluK,  reading,  and  wrltlni;  famlUaritT  with  tej  or  sU  of  the  tour 
mntsnt  to  remain  lon^^r  teooraut  of  thii  dellchtful  anA  Imponaat 
(or  a  little  while  In  your  leisure  moments  inU  glFo  yon  nrralilrn. 


It  yon  knew  bow  easily  you 

bIfo  yoQ  SpMklB^, 

The  Natural  Method  of  Study 

ot  this  syHtem  la  that  IC  Is  the  natural  way  In  which  the  mind  acquires  lan^iiiix«-  It  b 
ima  to  talk,  Aliuost  unconsciously  you  fftlde  IntA  thinking  in  a  tiev  lou^ua^.  You 
ir  tSftn  isolated  words,  and  you  aroid  nil  the  old-time  drudgery. 

The  Voices  of  Living  Native  Professors 

turnishes  ready  selt-lnBtructlon  tor  one  or  every  member  o(  the  famllj,  unoeasiDsly  ready  (or 
raices  of  native  professors  niChabAOluM  accuracy  ot  pronunciation.  It  tslka  at  any 
ipUolty  lUelt ;  a  child  can  use  It  as  easily  as  a  grown  pervon.  It  is  always  tn  order, 
-^y.  celerity,  convenleaw.  It  olters  pleasant  mental  recreatloD  and  a  deilglitrul  means 
enjoy  It  at  any  time,  and  there  l^a  certain  tasclnatloD  Id  Its  use. 

Eye,  Ear,  Tongue,  and  Mind 

You  leam  tbe  whole  Ungua^.  All  functions  of  language  taught  by  this  method  at  (he  anne  iltme.  'Bf^  ear, 
tongue,  and  mind  are  all  brought  Into  play.  11  Is  do  longer  necessary  to  inemarlie  lists  of  verba,  deelenalone,  ttaa 
compUoateii  grammatical  rules.  You  bear  the  exact  pronuni^lAtlon  of  a  native  profcesor,  whose  accuracy  ami 
reliability  we  guarantee.    Send  lor  teatlmanlala,  baoklat,  and  leller. 

THB  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD,  826  Melropulis  BIdg..  Broadway  and   iblfa  St.  N.  V. 


The  keynote  of  the 

The  Language-I%[ 

'laffo 
jwanl  self -culture. 


service,  repejillng  the  llvlug  vi 

J jj[^      Itlsdmp ^ 

acme  of  ai.-ouracy.  celerity. 


HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 


0 


."ffi 


(k-niii)B,  ot  Amhen 
IjiUn-V  Prof.  Hai 

by  Prof.  Chase,' of  Hi 


:ssi"i 


dal  branches.  Sm^l 
.t^ntlon  In  given  to  studentd  preparing  tor  college. 
'e  nlKo  offer  Instruction  hi  Commercial  and  Nor- 


Interested  ir 


and  full  InformatloQ  In  regard  t 


The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  25  Sprlngfleltl,  Mass. 


THE    PRATT    TEACHERS'  AQENCY 

70  Finh 


"' »"""" 


.-.„   Vork. 

lUeaes,  Ktamla.  aDd  funlllM. 
Bis.  Wm.  O.  Prt^tt,  Itngr 


The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Phys- 
ical EducationjU"™^?^u^^?^^ 

awar-leil  lo  Bccond-ycKT  puplL    For  CIrculvi,  addrt 


STUDYi^: 

hH  W¥       eonitliloa  and  imniKti  la 

HOME  :f"  "•""   ' 

"HOW   TO    REMEMBER" 


!)StopForOeffing 


n  greater  Intellectuallv  tl 


1  Memory '&''c'boi5'.''°'7"7S  Kimball  ftaP."  Chtairi 
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Free  for  Examination' 


"New  Profeiuon  of  Home-Maldiit;"  •■ 
"ART  OF  RIGHT  LIVING' 


iOVERNMENT 

POSITIONS 


39,427 

APPOINTMENTS 


„ ^   .   r  CItll 

Service  ODnniiiicement  conlainloK 
datiA,  Bsloriea  paid,  places  tor  hold- 
ing the  examlDatlonB.  and  aneetlonii 
nHWntly  lued  b;  the  ( 
CoTTunlOBion, 

We  also   hsTS   the   following   de- 
partments    which     glre     eicoUeot 
:   Liw,  Hoimsl.  SI«noflnipli|r.  Boo kkM sing  ind  Buil- 
lUnlura  anil    Journitltin.    Penmininlp   and  Leitar 
,    Agrkulturc,    Horliculluro,    Dalirlni)    and    Animal 

on.  CbM.  A.  Kay, 

Indiana. 

jiies.    It   will  be 


COBRESPONDENCE  COLl^GE 


Department  19  fn  charge  ol 
tatlce  o(  the  Supreme  Cmin 


e(  Jitstlce 


^i%^ 


From  Clerical  Drudgery 
to  Advertising^$l,200 
to    $6,000    a    Year. 


# 


Kvcry  overworked  and  onderpaid  subordinate 
wiih  a  desire  lo  earn  from  |i,!oo,oo  up  will  be 
inlerested  in  tliis  brief  testimonial  from  another 
of  my  graduates. 

Mr.  Cluff's  advancement  shows  how  thor- 
oughly I  drill  ambitious  young  men  and  women 
to  <inickly  fill  (he  most  responsible  positions. 

No  other  system  ever  invented  has  been  able 
to  show  a  tenth  of  the  results  achieved  by  my 
graduates — not  merely  pleased  graduates,  but 
those  who  are  in  big  positions  through  my  help. 

No  wonder  the  Powell  System  outranks  all 
others,  and  ia  the  only  one  heartily  endorsed  by 
the  great  advertising  authorities  of  America. 

I  will  mail  you  two  tree  books  if  yonr  ambi- 
tion is  aroused— my  beautiful  prospectus  and 
andoplanatory. 


232  Metropolitan 


GEORGE  H.  POWELL 
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HOME 
STUDY 


™  credlU  wlUiout '-- ^^ — . — . . 

ersdea  of  work.    We  offer  four 

IntboOof        -     -     -      ■ 


iTi»l  tlOO  kAoIbtbUps  !n  tba  OnlTeraltr  for  but  work 
diaie  In  oar  oorrespondenoe  oounwa.  uutniotora  are 
ajDega  gimdostes  inth  Bucceufut  teaching  eiperfence. 
Inquiries  Inrltt^. 


'     BECOME 

A 
CHAUTAUQUA 
':;    NURSE 


TO  LEARH  BOOK-KEEPING 
MAKE  A  FIRST-CLASS 

ii    TTorrE 


KEEPER  ™  i« 


"  Fairest,  best,  and  most  inters 
esting,"  says  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  of  the  new 

nacmlllan-Elson 

History  of  the]^ 
United  States 


rtrmn  octavo  volumes  in 
uibstantial  binding 


A  sixteen  hundred  page  romance  of  ^miM 
Tfith  aoo  fall-page  illnstntianB — e&ch  odau 
hiHtorical  document  Mli>ct«d  br  CHARL8S 
HENRY  HART,  Ihe  noted  authority  on  hi*. 

torical  portraiture. 

"  I  hnve  been  reading  ft  with  oars, 
and  I  regard  It  as  one  of  the  fairest, 
best,  and  most  Interesting  of  the 
popular  works  that  cover  the  field  of 
American  history.  It  has  about  ft  ■ 
genuine  oharm  and  Interest,  ami 
should  be  (n  the  hands  of  •verj 
student  of  American  history," 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN 

0/  Uie  UnivtTMy  of  VirvfJtia. 


?! 
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who  own  n  hiBlory  of  the  CnEted 
i)*liii{  thia  Dew  work,  becmiae  it  U 
6  modern  spirit  at  treatlnB  tbe  «•- 
■1  inrTH  in  »  wnj  tlmt  eflnirnBods  tii«  atten. 
of  tLif  reudor  nnd  fiisclnBles  him  wlUi  tha 
'  ot  hew  iho  itreiit«l  of  nations  wu  balK. 
.1  do  you  Know  of  your  awDc(tunlr7*>bl>l>nTT 
Livei'ime  mnn  or  womnn  would  hnre  toadinJt 
hlsknnwledge  wnaBl!Eht.or&t  leHst  tll»tlia 
woerully  vans.  These  live  Attractive  TaltinM 
..  ..e  reAdlDK-  They  will  help  you  to  ■  betUr 
iiutt^retAodlntf  o(  American  InBtitutlon*— Tbcy 


THE    OFrBR.,-Send  ( 


mpn  risen  wlUi  othor 


works.    IF  Tim  don't 

aaklns  tou  to  ei^la  why  yon 
Ion.    If  TDD  do  like  it  and  keep 


wl^on 


;.'hTri 


the  Mt.  rotnm  ttata 

refund  roHF  tLBO  freslr  ar 
'-'--'■-yonJtaKa 


irefer.  HI.OO  ■ 

onnrters  leather  cnition  wi 

and  t^JjD  B.  month  fur  eight  i 
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■3  Astor  Place,  New  York 


\   iDd  »I.O 


ibrri  h>T  iliB  ttu  ed 


i 


The  Review  ci  Re'^ws  Educational  Ditectory 


P^j4 


QTITTiV    LEADING  LAW  SCHOOL  FO>k 
«JX  VUI.     in  CORRl 

LAW 


IN  CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION 

Fifteenth  Year 


Prepares  (or  the  bar  of  any  Bta' 
aod  Department  of  Practice  ini 
resident  law  schools.  Classes  I 
the  bench  and  bar.    We  also  hi 


luded  il 


thorough  and  practical.     Moot  Court 
rse.     Test-books  same  as  are  used  in 
the  first  Monday  o£  each  month.    Approved  by 
a  Business  Law  Course  that  is  not  excelled  anywhere. 
Tuition  Reasonable — School  Fxaetly  as  Represented — The  Ojie-Price  School 

Wb  have  ■  lareer  number  ot  Gradiutee  In  in  ccessful  Practice 


re  todar  for 


tienda 


CHICAGO  COHRKSPONDEKCK  SCHOOL  OP  LAW, 


which  elves  tt 


Keaper  Block,  CHICAGO 


^  1?.?  !i!i*i.!!?!,t*!!!!!?!! 

IGain  Independence  learn  by  mail 

ho"A  =^u"buc' ACCOUNTANT 

SHORTHAND  TAUGHT  m^^Il 

MKit  INSTITUTE.  Codln|toii  Building.  Plilnflald,  Ha*  Janar- 

Learn  Bookkeeping  Free. 

AGHEAT  BOOK  FREE  Wk/gx  Cor^l  irA  I 

>wtaIle«naHBip«rtni»likHper»liths'TTC   Ot7|_fUI  «?  I 

E|APoslHoiii 

CommerrlBl  Corrsipoii dance  Schiwla,  "^..~"      BOU. 

141BCaw>er«lBlBldB..  Boclieiter.  N.  r.  ^-  .^fl 


EARN  YEARLY 

^3.000  TO  §10000. 

IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


Our  Free  Catalogue 

Is  ready  for  its  annua]  mission  of  praetieal  fmag- 
izine  economy  to  the  homes  of  i,cwo,ooo  people  who 
read  magazines  and  newspapers.  There  is  dividend' 
Paying  information  on  every  page  of  this  big  1907  edi-. 
tion,  which  lists  over  3,000  magazines,  periodicals,  newspapers,! 
and  combination  offers.  Our  system  saves  yoti  subscription 
money,  for  we  quote  you  the 

Lowest  Existing  Prices 

New  ideas  and  new  suggestions  and  valuable  information  for 
magazine  rradtr,  are  found  in  this  catalogue,  the  most  complete  one  of  the 
kind  ever  published,  and  we  offer  it  to  VOU  simply  for  your  name  on  a 
postal  card. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  lar^^est  subscription  agencies  in  the 
world  and  we  are  known  everywhere.  We  therefore  enjoy 
the  closest  relations,  with  the  publishers,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  losecure  unusual  concessions, giving  us  every  facility 
for  furnishing  any  magazine,  periodical  or 
newspaper  in  the  world  at  a  rate  much 
lower  than  j'Oti  believe  possible. 

We  have  helped  thousands  save  mag- 
azine dollars.  We  can  do  the  same  for  you. 
Simply  send  ns  your  name  on  a  one-cent  postal 
card,  asKin^  for  oor  Free  Catalogue.  Write 
to-day.    We  can  interest  you.    Address 

J.  M.  HANSON'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

"5,'.".S.T,'::.;  ,.,.„,      lis  Uanson  Block,  LEllNQIOIt,  KV. 
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TUi  (UrtcBrr  wiU  be  nude  up  al 
faulttuHuu,  who  in  dI  high  lUndlng  u 

Annnmccnvntt  of  1  qucitkqulilc  nAtivc»  < 
ctujigu  of  copT  viQ  be  node  it  dcdrcd* 


u,  uvln^   buiki,   fcmkan  uid  othu  ffuQcUl 
s  lit  al  1  lubiuntUI  chiricHt. 
thuH  nuking  unnuDiuU*  dilnu,  wiQ  ool  b*  ncctpttd.    Hoalhlr 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


XEbe 

Clevclanb 

tlvust  Compan\> 


Why  We  Pay  4''y()  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 


1  Many  people,  on  leaning  thai  the  great 
Cleveland  Savings  banks  pay  4  percent. intereat, 
have  wondered  why  banks  in  other  large  cities 
do  not  do  the  same,~Hhelher  Cleveland  is 
satialied  with  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  profit. — or 
whether  Cleveland  sacrifices  safety  to  increase 
their  gains.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  advertise- 
ment to  answer  these  qaeslions. 
T  Cleveland  being  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  dislricia  of  the  world,  her 
banks  are  enabled  to  invest  their  money  in 
enterprises  whose  best  guarantee  of  safety  is 
the  laiEe  amount  of  capital  behind  them.  These 
opportunities  for  investment  are  available  only 
to  large  institutions  which  have  the  ready  money 
to  take  advantage  of  them, — operations  in  coal, 
iron.  Great  Lakes  shipping  and  manufacturing, 
which  pay  large  proiits  and  do  not  keep  money 
tied  up  for  great  lengths  of  time. 
T  Ohio's  strict  banking  tawK,  frequent  examina- 
tions by  disinterested  accountants,  and  careful 
oversight  by  an  active  board  of  directors,  com- 
posed of  Cleveland's  foremost  business  men, 
have  made  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  one 


of  the  most  favorably  knonn  banks  in  the 
country.  Its  progressive  policy  has  caused  a 
rapid  growth  (hat  is  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
It  now  has  resources  of  more  than  Thirty  Million 
dollars,  and  has  Sixty- Two  Thousand  Individual 
Depositors. 

"f  Through  a  perfect  system  of  "Banking  by 
Mail  "  the  •superior  advantages  of  doing  business 
with  this  institution  are  carried  to  the  very  doer 
of  every  thrifty  man  and  woman  in  the  country, 
giving  them  even  greater  facility  and  conveni- 
ence in  depositing  money  than  they  would  have 
in  visiting  their  bank  in  person.  The  success  of 
this  method  is  proven  by  the  great  number  of 
deposits  we  tarty  in  this  way,  and  by  the  fact 
thai  it  has  been  continued  by  every  progressive 
bank  which  ever  tried  such  a  system. 
^  If  you  have  money  invested  at  a  lower  rale 
than  4  per  cent.,— if  yon  wish  a  safer  invest- 
ment, or  if  you  wish  10  start  a  savings  account 
with  any  amount  from  Sl.OO  upwards,  it  will  pay 
jou  to  write  for  our  booklet  "V,"  giving 
particulais  of  our  system  of  "  Banking  by 
Mail," 


THE     CLEVELAND     TRUST     COMPANY 


CI^EVELAND, 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 


OF  NEW  YORK 

OEOROE  P.  BEWARD,  Pruldent 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-Preildeal  ud  SccrtMry 


ELEVATOR 
PLATE  QLAS8 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


Tbla  Compaaf  has  been  engftged  la  tbe  seveTal  WHOB  HI80BIXAHEOIIS 
LINES  of  Insurance  Tor  THt&TT  TEARS,  and  bas  built  up  graduall;  ajid  pra- 
dentl;  A  VERT  LAROE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BU81KEBS.  Iti  annual  Income 
from  pre  ml  umB  U  about  FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  of  dollara.  Its  busl- 
nesa  la  protecteil  by  aeaetB  of  nearlf  EIGHT  UILLIONB,  Including  on  uneameil 
premium  reserve  of  over  TBEEE  UILLIOKS  of  dollars,  and  a  Rpeclal  reserve 
agttlaat  contlQBent  clalme  or  over  ONE  AND  OKE-BALF  UILLtONB.  It  Aaa 
paid  over  TWENTY-THREE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  to  Us  policy  boldan 
FOR  LOSSES.  Itscoaatant  effort  la  to  give  its  clients  not  only  IlfSDKAXCE 
Indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INBPEOTipN  uid  AD JDBTUta  SBBVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


$1,000,000.00 


DUMONT  CLARKE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON. 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT. 


DIRECTORS: 

WM.  J.  MATHE30N. 
ALEXANDER  E    ORR. 

HENRY  E.PIERREPONT. 


$2,010,726.22 


JOHN  L.  RIKBR. 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSSVELT, 

CEO.  P.  SBW^ARO. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Tho  Attention  of  our  r«««Iers  ia 
calledtoour Financial  Dit-ectorr, 
and  the  announcement  at  the 
head  of  our  columns  that  onlr 
houses  of  high  standing  ivill  ba 
Allowed  to  use  our  magazine. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 


The  editorial  prestige  and  standing  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  together  with  its 
policy  of  excluding  all  kinds  of  objection- 
able advertising,— whiskey,  beer,  unsound 
financial,  patent  medicine,  etc.,  —  should 
give  our  readers  implicit  confidence  in  its 
advertising  columns. 
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COMPARATIVE    VALUES   OF 
RAILROAD  BONDS 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  li-page 
circular  No.  10  describing;  alMut 
60  representative  Railroad 
Bonds  listed  upon  the  New  York 
Stocic  Exchan^  and  seiling  at  a 
discount,  witli  high  and  low 
range  since  January  1,  1905. 
Combining,  as  we  do,  long  ex- 
perience with  the  best  of  (acill- 
ties,  we  can  serve  you  satisfac- 
torily In  evecuting;  orders  for 
the  purchase  of  any  of  these 
bonds.  Uur  Commission  charge  Is 
that  fixed  for  all  memt>ers  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  lot  \% 
based  upon  the  value. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

William  and  Pine  Streets.  New  York. 
Br.nch  Olfice,  Alb.ny.  N.  V. 


Certificate  of  Deposit 
earing 


-Si'^ 


,  and  backed  by  improved 
real  estate  security  to  tlie  value  of 
three  times  its  face,  is  an  invest- 
ment that  must  appeal  especially  to 
conservative  men  and  women  who 
are  looking  for  a  convenient  form 
of  security  netting  a  liberal  return. 

(L  These  certificates  are  issued  in  de- 
nominalionsoffiooand  are  payable 
on  demand  after  two  years— Interest 
is  paid  by  check  every  six  months. 

COur  booklet  will  esplain  in  de- 
tail the  absolute  security  of  deposits 
made  with  this  Company— V\'e  will 
be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  on  request. 

S  Per  Cent.   I>  [Mid  on  depoalta 
witbdrawable  at  any   (lm>. 

CALVEBT   MORTGAGE  S  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1058  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


iiomt  funMns 
'ing  [0,  13  or 

(a  accumulate  a 


L  BoDcU  in  alUa  ol  ihe  following  lorau  : 

6%   Coupon  SanH —  lor  innmu  inbennitnt — 

pmcliaidtle  at  par  id  muhipla  of  $IOO;ialanl 
parable  Kmi-inauitly  by  coupant  attached:  matur- 
ing ia  led  yean  and  mfanwhiie  lubjctl  lo  wiiji. 

6'Ji  SuumuUtibt  VoTitn 

— purchawble   on    iiutallr 

20  yean  and  oiabling  iht 

■yaUablefor  income  invei 

definiie  capital  in  a  given  tine  by  (imply  iovi 

cad]  year  the  equivalent  ol  an  ordiaary  intere 

the  BiDouol  denred.     Thia  loim  also  catrin  coin 

year  lern.,  $40.53;  20- year  term.  $25.65. 
^gQkUR  Bond  isue  enable!  imall  invaton  to  ihale 
vfy  lo  the  oleal  ol  6  per  cent,  in  ihecenaia  proBl- 
^^  earning  powa  of  New  Yodt  rul  alat<%  with- 
out the  (ilk  andeipcDKi  incident  to  the  individual  buy- 
ing  and  handling  of  propoty,  and  lo  obtain  itrady  and 
fixed  Ktunu  wilhoirivroilingtOKll       '  r.    -        . 


with  a 


niddlen 


By 
only  enabW  to  lec 
aoney  earnj,  wit  hoi 
but  you  enjoy  the  added 


di.i- 


vontage  ol  knowing  where  and  how  your  money  u 
inmted.  A-R-E  Sii'i  are  Kcured  by  AmeU  ol  $3.- 
364.909.97.  iodadit*  Capital  and  Suiplu.  oi  $1 ,285.- 
047.03,  accumulalfd  during  more  than  eighteen  yean 

II  ing  money  already  lared.  you  owe  it  to  yourielf 
"^  to  thorounhly  uiveitigale  ihete  Bondt  and  the 
huiioai  upon  which  they  are  hoied.  Write  tor  our 
liteialuie  giving  full  loForDiauon  regarding  A-R-E  Six'i, 
induding  map  of  New  York  Gty  ihowing  location  of 
the  propertiei  upon  which  they  are  boMid.  and  giving 
othef  facta  oi  iolotit. 

713  Dun  Building,  290  Broadway,  New  York 


'*  »*w™  o/  gittftwt  iDAfR  writing  to  aitirtlttrt 
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PItan  m4nlltii  til  ffnffv  ef  Smltm*  lektm 
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The  House  Founded  On  A  Rock 

Shall  itand  Build  your  (ortunes  on  the  rock  foundation  of  Life  Insurance.  It  has  shielded 
thousands  from  want,  educated  thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  and  started  them 
in  business.  Write  t(>day  for  information  of  Policies,  with  Rales  and  Benefits  at 
your  age.     Address  DepL6 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

JOHN  F.  DRVDEN.  PrestdenI  HOME  OFFICE:    Newark,  N.  J. 


Plntt  Mintlen  Ut  Keiihai  of  Hiuliai  u^iii  mrlllitg  tf  aiu*rtlwn 


I*  Siefiu  ^  fftc/nn  mtttn  mrtUiif  t*  atirUtvw 
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THE  WEBER  PIANO 
ft  (i      OF  TODAY       El  & 

THE  musical  season  of  1906-7  in  the 
United  States  will  be  made  notable  by 
the  return,  after  eight  years  of  absence, 
of  that  giant  of  the  pianistic  world,  Moriz 
Rosenthal.  To  those  who  are  informed  on 
contemporaneous  musical  events,  the  name 
of  Rosenthal  stands  for  the  extreme  possi- 
bilities to  which  the  art  of  piano-playing 
can  be  carried.  "Amazing,"  "bewildering," 
"incredible,"     "stupendous"  —  such     are     the 


adjectives  that 
the  critics 
have  lavishly 
showered 
upon  his  per- 
formances. 

T^he  piano    choseti     by 
the  great  Rosenthal  to  be 
the   medium    of  his    won- 
derful  art   is   the    Jf^ebcr. 
This  choice,  made   only  after  the  most 
exhaustive    tests,   and  with   a    thorough 
knowledge   of  the   entire  piano  field,  is 
most   significant.      It  speaks    eloquently 
of  the  regard    in    which  the   Weber    is 
held   to-day   by    the    musical    world    at 
home   and   abroad. 

Rosenthal  himself  attaches  the  utmost 
importance  to  his  present  American  tour. 
For  months  in  advance  he  devoted  himself 
to  arduous  preparation  for  his  appearances 
before  the  American  public,  foregoing  all 
engagements  abroad.  Every  detail  connected 
with  his  return  to  this  country  has  had  his  personal, 
taking    attention.      Naturally,   there    could    be    no 


pams- 
matter 


KU       "H     "1°''^     vital 
Bn         u    than  the  piano 
he   is  to  play. 
And  the  result 
o  t     his    d  e - 
liberations      is 
that   ne    has  given    pref- 
erence to  the  Weber  over 
any   other    and  all  other 


There  is  no  piano-manufacturer  wjio 
would  not  consider  it  as  the  greatest 
triumph  to  have  his  instruments  favored 
by  this  charming  poet  and  prodigious 
master  of  the  keyboard.  Rosenthal's 
answer  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival 
^f,       [1  manufacturers   is  his  appearance  before 

w/l       *  '\      ^^     most     cultured      and     critical     audiences 
Wy      I  LA     from    coast    to  coast,  playing    always  and    ex- 
clusively the  piano   that  responds   most   com- 
pletely   to  the   demands  of  the  virtuoso — the 
Weber. 

Of  recent  years  the  rapid  progress  and 
development  of  the  Weber's  resources  have  set  a  new 
standard  of  perfection  in  the  piano  world. 


Backed  by  the 
iT^est  capital  pos- 
.e->£vi  bv  any  man- 

--.cTjrer  of  musi- 

-  -   r-^:i»  maintaining  a  corps  of 
,vc<truction   such   as   were 
-t-  •■=    assembled,    the    Weber 
r    j'-oiv  receives  the  homage 
-t    ■.wjcrrn  and  the  patronage  of 
^j^,^  !v.-c  ^■•n  past  laurels,  but  on  the 
^.^.^;,  veil  platform  that  it  is 
•»  i^  Best  Piano  Made 
,f;j^  ij  piano  construction 
,_;»     iiowTi    and     practiced,    no 
.,j  ^~  jiill  or  money  can  produce 

_.    MM  W*!*'^     Grands,  $750  upwards 
"'*^^^  (p,  CjwC  ^'  °'^  Weber  Pianos 

'VWWcba'  Piano  Company 

^f^^.  ^    ,j^  RM  A»«"*'*'  Near  Thirty-fourth  Street 
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CHuck  It 


If  you  have  b«en  wearing  an  ugly  mask  put  it  away  and  let  your 
friends  enjoy  seeing  the  real  person  now  and  then,  at  least.  A  physician 
describes  some  of  the  effects  of  colfee  thus : 

"In  some  cases  the  skin  becomes  sallow  and  more  sensitive  to  cold; 
digestion  is  impaired ;  appetite  gradually  wanes ;  sleep  is  obtained  with 
difficulty  and  does  not  refresh  the  individual ;  liver  and  kindred  complaints 
occur  and  a  kind  of  joylessness  that  throws  a  dark  shade  all  over  God's 
lovely  nature." 

It  is  easy  to  lay  aside  the  "Coffee  face"  if  well  made 

POSTUM 

is  used  instead  of  ordinary  coffee. 

"There's   a  Reason'* 

Read  the  book.  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs- 


Postum  CcTeal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


'(  RtBltw  of  RnllwM 
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Directions 


flannels  by    hand   in 
luke-%varm 

PEARLINE 


ARM  water: 
dry:  pull  and 
well,  and  they 


r    IN    WARM 
TEMPERATURE." 


fearlme  Keeps  Woolens  Soft 


Vitalized  Phosphites. 

Brain 
and 

Nerve 
Food, 


clfleo 


WbuL 

Has  been  used  more  thun  ihirly  years  by  thousands 
of  active  business  men  and  women,  from  whom 
sustained,  vigorous  application  of  brain  and  nerv- 
ous power  is  required,  promptly  relieving  the  de- 
pression from  overwork,  worry,  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  sleeplessness,  increasing  activity  and 
vital  force  by  feeding  the  brain  and  nerves  with 
the  exact  food  they  require  for  their  nutrition  and 
normal  action. 

May  "zve  send  you  a  dtscripti-ve  pamphUlf 


S6  West  35th  Street. 
New  York  City. 


Pltat4  mntlo*  ttii  Ruilta  c/  Knl 


Intending  purchasers 
a  strictly  £rst 
class  Piano 
should 
not   fail 


merits  of 

THE    WORLD    BENOWl^ED 

SOBMER 

It  ts  the  special  favorite  of  the  rdfned  and  cul- 
tured musical  public  on  account  of  Jti  unsurpassed 
tone-quality,  uaequaleddorafailily.eleganceof  de- 
slga  and  finish.    Calalogue  mailtd  on  appUcatioo. 
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E.  Caldwell  ®.  Co. 

relers  and  S il vers mitha— Philadelphia 

Sug'g'estions  for  g^ifts 

t  is  impossible  in  an  advertisement  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
immensity  and  variety  of  our  stock.  For  that  reason  we  have 
■ed  loose  leaf  portfolios  of  photographic  selections  from  our 
s  departments,  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  on  receipt 
irmation  as  to  the  articles  in  which  you  are  interested, 
elow  are  a  few  suggestions  of  gifts  combining  intrinsic  value 
rtistic  merit — all  at  moderate  prices; 

Solid  Gold  Belt  BocMm 

lin  linUh,  $12  to  f6S,  according  lo  weight.  Old  EngUih  engraved,  t^S  to 
iweled.  solid  gold  with  diamonds,  fjo  to  f  150.  CombiDation  of  diamonds 
>phire9.  fi6o. 

Gold  StodC  or  Belt  Pliu 

lo  Mallets,  t$.ys  lo  ^.50.  Coaching  Horns,  (4.50  to  (8.50.  Crop  with 
15.  Crop.  Bit,  and  Stirrup,  ^37.  Fox  head  on  bar,  with  diamond  eyes, 
Hamond  handle  Crop,  f  15  to  t43 :  bar  with  pearl  on  blBde,fii.  English 
s  with  lot,  horse  or  dog  b«ad,  in  natuntl  colors,  lii.jo,  I35  and  (29. 
reciODs  stone  settings,  tS,  f  10,  fii,  fiS-  "P  *■<>  tti- 

Gold  Beads  and  Bead  Collanttei 

ings  of  gold  beads,  87,  $g,  iio,  up  to  fio.  Egg  and  bead  pallem,  III, 
1  fzo.  New  green  gold  finish,  pi  ■',  (13  and  fij.  Collarettes  of  gold 
4  to  tl  strands,  (45,  850.  *7'  and  (85. 

Men's  Watch  Fobs 

lid  gold  buckle  and  ring,  to  aiiach  old  charms,  {4.75,  ti.JS,  ap  to  fit. 
^Id  seals,  (iz,  |t4,  fij,  |l8  and  fzl.  Semi-precious  stone  settings— 
St,  topaz,  camelian,  jade,  lard,  bloods'-one,  |i3  to  (75.  Gold  chuns  to 
ice  of  ribbon,  f  iS  to  {60. 

Sterling  Silver  (9:5/ '«»  line)  Toilet  Articles 

.  infinite  variety  of  finishes  and  decorations.  Hair  brushes,  f  J.jO  to  f  l6, 
,  f  10  to  f  z6.  Cloth  brushes,  fjto^TZ.  Velvet  or  bonnet  brushes,  tl.50 
>.    Combs,  Ji.oo  to  tj.6o.     Military  brushes,  ^.jo  to  $13  per  pair. 

Nen's  and  Women's  Watches 

r  Hea  I     Thin  model,  solid  gold,  with  gold  cap,  al  |]5,  $4$,  t$o  and  (65. 

ers  from  t'lS  up  to  J700. 

r  Women :     Solid  gold  cases,  gold  inside  cap,  fine  movements,  for  chain 

:laine,  $25,  f  30,  {35,  (40,  f  50,  up  to  (160.     Enameled  and  jeweled  cases, 

0  to  Jgoo. 

No  matter  vrhere  you  reside 

n  serve  you  satisfactorily  by  mail.  Assortments  of  goods 
ded  anywhere  on  receipt  of  customary  business  references.    . 

1  CHestnut    Street,    Philadelphia 


-SaoL  or  M\  Pm 

Hiding  (TOP  Jt5iKTi     ,i.rv,-.l 


Conih.Jl:MI1iUrvUnisW., 


«IF^ 
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CHRISTMAS      EVE 


VICTOR 


uac 


The       ' 
Perfect     \, 
Gift 


The  joy  of 
one  is  shared  by  all 
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A  Gift  of  Comfort 

Is  Ai-wzya  Appreciated 

Tbia  Combioatioa  Box  Contatniwtf 

PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 

Ajrs 

Ball  Beariay 
Oartera 

cs  an  ippropriate  ChrutniMa  Gift. 

Lipcndcn  iind  Guten  in  thii  pretty  Combtnitioi 
onljr  75t.      You  will  not  find  ta)rthin(  die  u 
itinctivclji  boxed  Tar  lo  tittle  money.    Tbcie 
nt  bui  coven—Julii   Mlriowe  u  Juliet;  Vi 
I  Viotaj  Edilb  Wyane  MithiKin  ai  Rocalisd,  ai 
Muine  Eilion  u  PortU. 

PRESIDENTS   ice   woni   by 

I.     The;  rat  Stbtij  or 
den.     Bending  or  leich-    ^^^^^^ 
back  quJcldr  and  grace-  ^^|BSBf-^l 
fully  ilidn  wiiliDut  (he  leait 
(Where.  PRESIDENTS 

BALL  BEARING  GARTERS  hiTc  i  (epanu 

laid  working  independently  on  a  BaL 
iwlvcl.     They  can't  ilip,  bind  pr  looKn. 
Vau'lt  winl  one  or  mure  boiei 
(ur    Chriilmai    rraentl. 
Your  dealer,  if  he  hu         .    ^  , 
n..e.»mg.t,h™fo,    /:fj' 
y„..     If  not.  we  will    ^^^ 
imiil    ihit     HAND-       ^^-i.'^ 
OME    COMB 

NATION   GIFT    BOX  of  Sutpenden 
rirterj  poitpMd,  for  7;t. 

PfDB/if «nt     SumtiBnitmrm     ofon* 
no    aoitormi    In    a    gttt    Ai 
o<;/uviiy    B*    irttructitfm    on/jf 

50c. 

The  Prefldent  1907  Art  Calendar,  5 
patu,   lo  colon,  intlude 
inchpicturaofilrlklngly 

Imerican  Womanhood,    No  print- 
on  jnctun.     The  prettiest  cal 
r  you  ever  law.      15c  poitpaid. 

TKEG.A,EDGARTOIIMFe.CO„iSiK!U 
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A  Grand  Party 


WE  have  pobllsbed  a  slity'toar-piBO  booli:  "Bnter- 
tatnlce  with  Cunla." 
We  want  10  (end  yon  a  coDT.nHth  our  compUmenti. 
It  describes  and  plctnres  handreds  of  novel  eotertalD- 
menls  wIUi  cards— eoes  Inia  details  reeardiiis  InvltatlODi. 

'—andlnepartnors.laJly  cards,  rules.  priMs.n 


id(wfalslwlUi- 


Joliy  tables'  maybe  intrwlDced.  playliijr  laashable  eamei, 
-"       Old  Uald,  etc.    Or  tbesiMSts  may  sew  button!  on 
of  cloth  at  one  table,  the  cosple  sswliut  on  Iha  mo*t, 
sloe.     At  aoother  table  nMdles  are  Ibreaded.  or 
iws  played,  etc.  II  desired,  the  leader  at  eacb  UH» 
1  may  be  allowed  to  name  the  same  to  be  friared 
lUoK at  hla band.  iDthlicaaefooThandaabOoldba 
played  at  eacb  table  belora  rinsbur 
tbe  bell,  to  allow eocb  player topw 
privfleee-" 


jnlqne-nt 

:hem  In  quality  — classed  ''beyond 

The  backs  of  Coneress  Cards  ar 
jertectreprodnctfoQaolbeaatKiilpBlt 


Ctne  oeu.  lo  aiit 
ongressSfg 
Cards 


illdsKiIbed 
re  the  only  canli 


mooth  and  fleitbli 


make  mistakes  la  reading 
Coosress  Cards  are  pc 


led  IBCCB  aod  laraen 
I  almost  Impossible. 
In  maDnfacCnre.  absolotel] 
K  bumlsbed  eold  leaf 


aod  tor  tbis  season  o(  the  T 


tbe  Mitllttat  back  li  very 

"A  Grand  Party' 

la  fu  Hyde  scribed,  am  onz  many  other  no  V 


snpply  Ibe  bi 

Send  ns  t 

from  a  pack  < 


!  Coninvis  Cards,  and  we  wQl  send  bot^  and 

id  yon  a  bandiome  pack  of  carda  If  yon  will 
^  „,.-■..- r ilcart  entertalnmeirt 


•  any  novd  teatnre  lor  card  patties 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Station  B,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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CARBQByNDUN 


Hardest,  Sharpest,  Fastest  Catting 
Abrasive  in  the  World. 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  Carborundum  was  made  in  a 
little  furnace  not  much  larger  than  a  chafing  dish  and  sold  to 
jewelers  and  diamond  cutters  at  25  cents  a  carat — $360  a  pound. 

To-day  Carborundum  is  produced  in  the  largest  electrical 
furnaces  in  the  world  and  after  being  made  into  grinding  wheels, 
sharpening  stones  and  all  other  forms  of  abrasives,  is  sold  to  pro- 
gressive manufacturers  and  machine-shop  men  all  over  the  world. 

The  production  runs  into  millions  of  pounds  and  the  price 
is  a  trifling  fraction  of  that  original  35  cents  a  carat. 

Carborundum  has  made  good. 

It  is  so  hard  and  so  sharp — it  cuts  so  much  faster  and  lasts  so 
much  longer  than  any  other  abrasive  material  that  it  appeals  to 
both  workman  and  employer. 

It   is  the   money-maKin^  and 
monex-savin^  abrasive. 

Carborandam   Grinding   Whtels,  drborandam  P»ptr, 

Carbomndtim  Sharpening  Stones,  Carborandam    Cloth, 

Carbartindum  Potvders, 

drborundum    Grains. 

THe    Carborvmdum    Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  New  YorK. 


k 


Plnai  mtntim  V 
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Surprise 

Columbia 

Graphophone 

As  the  pleasure  grows  upon  the  Music  Master,  t 
it  grows  upon  the  whole  family. 

CHRISTMAS!  It  is  in  the  air.  My  friends,  they  demand  of  me,  "WI: 
shall  [  give  to  the  children  for  the  fete  of  Christmas?" 

On  the  instant  there  comes  to  me  the  great  idea,  "  Attend !  We  are  alt  childr 
at  the  Christmas.     You  will  make  one  gift  for  them  all,  the  big  ones  and  the  littli 

"One  gift  for  all  I     Impossible.      How  then?" 

"  I  tell  you.  It  is  this  way :  One  gift,  A  Columbia  Graphophone,  wi 
those  Columbia  Records  which  make  the  so  perfect  music, —  songs  of  Christm; 
of  the  Opera,  of  the  Vaudeville,- —  music  of  all  instruments.  Stories  that  make  t 
entertainment,  the  drollery.  Me !  I  laugh  with  pleasure  at  the  thought.  It  is  an  id 
of  the  greatest  —  One  gift  for  the  whole  family  —  The  Columbia  Graphophone 

If  you  hive  DO  talking  machine  buy  *  Columbia,  if  you  have  another  make,  buy  Columbia  Record*. 
We  doa'l  aik  you  la  pay  caih  lor  your  Holiday  purcJiaio.     Quy  youi  Columbia  ouL&t  liom  any  dealei 
iloitt  in  all  the  large  dliei  and  pay  when  the  burdent  of  your  Qiriitmai  eipentet  ue  pail. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Gen'l 

353  Broadway,   New  York, 

Grind  Pri.P.n,  I'>00  Dout.lt  Ci>id  Pnzr  Si.  Loui,  1904  Cruid  FViw  Milan  1906 


•t  aim  wiUlBt  (o  aiMitlitn 
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25^^  RIGHT  ROOF 


ONE  of  the  growing  evils  of  the 
roofing  business  is  the  use  of 
"ready"  or  "prepared"  roof- 
ings on  buildings  for  which  they  are 
not  adapted. 

Ease  of  application  and  low  first 
cost  have  led  many  to  use  them  for 
purposes  for  which  they  were  never 
intended. 


and  satisfaction,  such  roofings  cannot 
be  compared  to  a  Barrett  Specifuir 
Hon  Roof  of  Coal  Tar  Pitch  and  Felt 

Such  a  roof  is  guaranteed  for  k» 
years,  and  many  have  given  service 
for  thirty  years  without  costing  one 
cent  for  maintenance. 

New  forms  of  roofing  come  and 
go,  but   if   you   want   a    certainty— 


These  roofings  have  their  legiti- 
mate uses  on  buildings  of  great  pitch, 
temporary  structures,  and  in  localities 
where  skilled  labor  cannot  be  secured. 

Their  use,  however,  on  manufac- 
turing plants,  transportation  build- 
ings, and  on  structures  of  the  first 
class  is  a  mistake. 

For  genuine    durability,  economy 


a  roof  that  will  not  leak — a  roof  that 
has  a  record  of  over  fifty  years  of 
satisfaction  behind  it  — order  your 
architect  or  contractor  to  lay  your 
next  roof  "according  to  Tfte  Barrett 
Specification. " 

Illustrated  Booklet,  covering 

the  subject  of  Roofing  and  Water- 
proofing, free  on  request.         ^—^ 


BARRETT     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 
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The  Murphy  Varnishes 

The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest. 

The  writer  of  this  ad  attended  a  great 
furniture  sale,  recently;  and  was  convinced, 
both  by  the  efforts  of  salesmen  and  the 
remarks  of  purchasers,  that  the  fine 
MIRROR -LIKE  POLISH  sold  more  goods 
than  the  value  of  the  wood  or  the  style 
of  the  pieces. 

He  had  occasion  to  inspect  a  lot  of 
new  apartment  houses;  and  saw  agents 
anxiously  drawing  away  from  poor  finish; 
and  heard  lingering  boastfulness  on  the 
charming  surfaces  of  doors  and  mantels. 
One  agent  said,  very  frankly:  "There  is 
more  renting  power  in  fine  varnish 
than  in  anything  else  about  a  house  that 
does  not  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as 
much." 

The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest  is  the 
Varnish  that  looks  best. 


MURPHY  VARNISH  CO. 


Newark,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago. 


Pttaae  mention  tht  Reufeuf  of  Reuieu/a  vAm  wrftfng  to  aaoortUon 

103 


^prfPc-firistmas  I 
—  Carol  ^ 


IKlbtle  the  whole  world  is  pulsating  with  the 
generous,  luntful  spirit  of  Vulelide  there  can  be  no 
more  acceptably  iii;i;;nilicfnt  gift  than  the  matchless  KRELL 
Alito-Grand  Pianu.  An  instrument  responsive  alike  to  the 
touch  of  master  of  the  keys  or  one  to  whom  the  music  score  is 
as  meaningless  as  script  from  archives  of  the  ancients,  it  carries 
an  atmosphere  of  glorified  mu^ic  into  the  home. 

Two  Ways  Better  Than  One 

Possessing    the    tnne    quality   covcl:d    by    all    wbo   know    music,    the    KRELL 

AUTO  Grand    Piano    can    be  played    by   hand,   the    usual  way,  or  by  the  turn 

of  a  lever,  instantly  transformed  into  a  player  that  pats  sou/  into  enpression. 

It  is  the  Iriamph  of  mechanical    geniu9,  musically  applied,  simple   and 

perfect.    Ei-ery  note  has  its  sepantte  action,  detachable  and  readjustable 

Melal  tubing  will  not  wear  out.    Any  standard  Gj-note 


n  be  u 


Ordinary  pianos  pi 


t\tv. 


Terras  Host 


lie  noiti.     In  the  future,  all  purchasers 
jn.     The  point  is  this:    Save  >«ar 
le  by  making  an  exchange  at  once. 

The  avto-crand  Piano  Co.,  New  castle,  ind. 


AUTO-GRAND 


vrlilKt  'V  a^nrtlitn 
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.   d  OBlermoor  dealer. 

Ydu  can  select  a  ticking  to  harmoriie  with  Ihi 

rnmishings  of  your  room  and  suit   your  individua 

■  sle  with  the  samples  which  we  will  send  you.    The' 

elude  the  new  Mercerized  Art  Twills  In  fancy  stri 

with  floral   effects  of   Blue.  Pink,  Yellow,   Green    _ 

"—   '~-ay  and  White  dtisl-proof  satin  finish  lick- 
riped  in  linen  effect;  Blue  and  While  H<     ' 
and  the  staple  A.C.A.  tickinR.  wide  or 
Send   in  coupon  to-day  while  we  ca 
I  ihe  full  line  of  lickinRS  at  rsEular  prices. 

We  Sell  By  Mail,  or  Throng  2500  Oslermoor  Dealers 

■PI-  OHrrmtM-  agt 
}t  protecting  ih«  pubLic  againii  wor 

Zii™a™la™^wi  M  ll/'^.  SAMPLES 

HRit!  day       _.''      of  licLinc  uied  m  Ehe  Oaiu 


it»t^d..»ib...  10.00 

«b.t.id..  401b...  13.35 
*'""«S?"^''  '5-00 

Eipnw  Ckano  fniZt. 


osresMOOR  ft  CI 

tU  EliiibBli  St.,  Nc* 

ilbotil    oblige.™,    » 


^■™r  O.M 


I.  if  yi 


'~'-Xi-,Z 
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The  Floor  That  .Retains  Its  Beauty 

Saish  known.    i.'c»l>  tittle  more  iliDii  ordinary  pnidncis  but  vastly  more 

cconoinkal  onil  .IniaWe,  BllU  rrtolninK  iU  brifiianey  after  lone  ben-icc. 

JH^       Drin  hnnl  oci-r  nlKhl— »-m  not  scratch  ohltc.  I 


or  tlic  lTt..frvaliQo  of  Hanlwoo.l  lloois,"  free  if  you  n 
EDWABD  SMITB  S  COHPUIT,  U  Broadmy,  New  Toik. 


iS 


1 


^^^W  ^.-A 
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Ha 'I 
im 


son     Sarety    Automatic    Revolver, 

accidental   discharge   impossible,   33   and  33 

calibre,   3-lnL.barrel   (or  38   calibre,  3^-'"' 

barrel),  ha^  rubber  stock,  nickeled  finish, 

$5.00.       docket   size,  2-in.  barrel,  same 

price;  ^4-in.  barrel,   50c.;     S-in.  $1.00; 


'.!■ 


K-IQ. 


50    extra. 

^hbrc.  $i.25'exI|H 
entfiS  Blued  a 
extra. 


Pearl   stock,   32 

38  calibre,  $1.50 

sh,  any  size,  50c. 


Iver   Johnson    Safety  Hammer- 
less  -Revolver,     $6.00,-;^    32 
or  38  calibre,  furnished  with 
same     choice    of     fmishesp 
stocks  and  lengths  of  bar" 
rcl    at    same     additional 
coats    as    on   Hamper. 
Pocket      size,  ■t2^ch 
barrel,  satr 


Safety  Automatic  Revolvers 


"Hammer  the  Kamnr 
■g>ln«i  the  wall,  or  drop 
one  way     thtough  tbc   ian 

Accidental  dincbarsc  unp 

Poi   atralcM   ahooiin; 

nialtBi  wbai  i^ 


er  Johnson   Revolver,  rf  you  will,  throw  the  ro" 

or.  il   cannot  possibly   be   dischaiged    in   any  but  \hf^ 

:vcr,  whicb  is  bpriatcd  solely  by  pulling  the  Irigf^, 


:  and  haid  sbooiing  i 
pnce.  Ii  u  coiDpBci. 
weapon  for  pocket,  de 


excelled   by   any  other  revolv< 
:  or  home. 


every  way  a  gentleman" 

Our  Free  Booklet,  "8Kot»t"  Tells  You  More  In  Detail       IHamrnef 


IVER  JOHNSON'S   ARMS    AND   CYCCfr  VtftM) 

■^ — -.tW^-ATr, " 


pacUcCout  I 

Matter*  af  l>*r  ■ 


iav>FiAie  Blcirclee  end  BInsia  Barrel  Shotsune 


fy«a«a  mntlam  M<  A«/*»  oj 


IfS" 
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mexico 

T.  LOUIS 

peciAL" 

Second  Sea8on'»  Inaugural 
NOVEMBER    201h.   1906. 

From  SI.  Louis  Tuesdays  and  Friday* 
thereafter,  via  Iron  Mountain  Route, 
Texas  &  Pacific,  International  &  Great 
Northern,  National  Line*  o(  Mexico. 
Comparlment  and  drawing  room  sleep- 
ing  cars,  dining  cars,  library-obaarva- 
lion,  club-buHel,  bart>er  shop,  bait)  and 
pantorium.  Drawing  room  sleeping  car 
through  from  Chicago  to  Mexico  Crtr 
{the  Wabash  lo  SI.  Louis)  IWondvyBand 
Thursdays.     No  extra  fare. 


STWE  reapectfuliy  urge  thai  this  j 
|m|  menl  be  read  with  more  than  cunory 
consideration.  The  Mexico-St  Louis 
Special  was  given  the  formal  authorizalioa 
of  the  government  of  Mexico,  September 
25th,  1906,  through  the  Minister  of  Com- 
municatians  and  Public  Works,  and  so  enlelt 
upon  its  second  season  a  definite  factor  in 
the  international  affairs  oE  two  republic!. 

For  I906~7  it  is  a  new  train,  as  elegad 
as  the  Pullman  Company  could  comtruct. 
The  equipment  in  its  entirety  repres«its  an 
mvestmenl  of  more  than  a  half- mill  ion  dollan. 
It  is  3  service  designed  to  reilecl  credit  tqx» 
the  interests  represented  and  to  fully  stutaio 
the  honor  and  distinction  already  awarded 


„ _. „.,„! 

inq 

uinr  CUD  be  alven  promptty  aU  I 

H 

C.  TOWNSEND, 

e.  p.  TURNER, 

PtLHTINI.  Tl«. 

MEXICO,  o.  r. 
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ORIENT 

DELIGHTFUL  WINTER  CRUISES 

To  Madeira,  Spain,  the  Hediterranean,  Adriatic  Seas  and  the  ORIENT. 
To  EGYPT  and  the  NILE.  Also  to  JAMAICA,  Panama  Caiu^  tli9 
West  Indies,  the  Spaiml 


■ary  in  duration  from  IJ  to  79  days  aii'i  .cost  fr.Jiii  S7S.00  per  per.son  upmrd^ 

H  A''M  B  U  R  G  -  A  M  E  R  I  C  A  N   ^  L  I  N  E 

SuFruekMCd, 
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WHTTE  STM  LINESSSnv  " 
FBOM  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON 


via  the  AZORES  and  MADEIRA  to  GIBRALTAR. 
ALGIERS.  QENOA.  NAPLES  and   ALEXANDRIA. 

Ideal  tripsfortheFalland  Winter  to  the  charming  coast  resorts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  pictur- 
esque Orient  by  the  line,  large,  fast  and  [nagnificently  appointed  and  equipped  twin-screw  steamers: 

SAILINQ  FROM  NEW  YORK  SAILINO  PROM  BOSTON 

■-CRIk."IJ.H7lsn,Dcc.  e.  Mirch  30,  May  9  "Strikl)c"rS.mi*w,  Dec.  1.  Feb.  3,  Mmich  16 

'-Cc4ric."ll.lUSl«i.  Jaii.s,  Feb.  16     )T_.iibi>n->  ••Ctmtpk."  ILWilttt.  Jin.  11.  Feb.  ii,  April  6,  May  iS 

"Ctlllc,"n.*l<laB,jBn.  19.  Maich  i[«— i-ik—u  ■'EMlsk,"ll,Jft  l«i,  April  17.  JuneS 
"Bcnaklic"  li.m  ttn,  April  »,  May  iB,  July  I 

SENS  FOR  ILLLISTRATBO  BOOKLET  "C"  RATES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 

■                 ■'          "■       "    '        '" ""  Mown  and  Liverpool.     Fuithti  iiiioiauiion  Ifom  any  AjenI 


le  COMPANY'S  OFFiCBS  at 


"1.H 


lOND&fBITCOHBS 

TOURS 

and 

TICKETS 


CALIFORNIA  SS'" 

and  OUemdon  Can  leavs  Ihe  Ea«  frequcnilr  I 
dtroDgh  to  the  Pacific  C«u(  without  (he  utual  cli 
ean.  Eitlier  one-way,  round-trip,  or  ticketi  in . 
all  eipenaei  told  with  IheK  trains  Sup^otei^  k 
id  afenti,  fowaiding  of  mail,  eic 

^MK'^nf*i\     f'^tlj    equipped     Iralni     with 

nEAito  gt'iT.'ss.'STiSs 

aad  pictumque  intenst  In  Mexico  £at  could  nololber- 
wiH  be  viiiied  coiafDnably.       Inleipnten  provided. 

EUROPE-ORIENT 

Fall  and  Winter  Toun :  book  free  by  mmlL    Dcpartuiet 


tilliM«  aad  Steaaiklf  Tkktla  niijrtiw. 

HATMOND  a  WHITCOMB  CO. 


ntukufi  riitwi.,r 


HOTEL 

rS^  DENIS^ 

BROADWAY  add  11th  STREET 

NEW   YORK   CITY 


NOTED  FOR  ;   Excellenoe  of  CniBine, 
Comfortable  Appointments, 
ConrteouB  Service. 


Singh  Roomt  Sl-SOpet  day  mwf  vp, 
EuToptan  Plan. 
TalU  d'SSte  Sreaifiut,  BOe. 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR  *  SON 

Also  Proprietors  of 

Hotel  Martinique 

Broadway  and  33bd  Stbbkt 
Thtnsienl  Rates,  $2.00  and  upward. 


BookUU  tnatl«d  on  requett. 


in  tut  BnhB  of  Bwfmt 
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Road  gfaTiiousdnd  Wonders. 

iVou|h  falifornia  and  Orefon     O 
■     over  the  ^outhefn  Pac'ific 
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SEABOARD 

AIR       LINE       RAILWAY 

SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  ROUTE  TO  ALL    OF   FLORIDA 


r 


Spend  a  Golden  Christmas  or  a  Golden  New  Year  at  tile  Tampa  Bay  Hotel 
Situated  In  a  veritable  tropical  Garden  oi  Eden.    Oranges.  Otanee  trees.  Orange  hlouoms,  and  a  wejIU) 
ol  ilowera,  tropical  trees  and  shrubs.      Ideal  liahtng  and  boalinE.  hunlioE.  motoring,  driving  and  olher 
outdoor  sports  and  entertainments.     Ybor  City,  typically  Cubanr  and  theonly  really  loreigo  city  in  thii 
country,  la  a  part  ot  Tampa  and  makes  more  Cuban  cigars  than  Havana. 


ARLES  B 


:i  AutM 


1-ay,  NtwV 


.  O.  E.  1 


It  urlllna  to  a«ii»rtlnr» 
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'IShe  Royal  Mail  iJ 


The  tourist  associates  the  Winter  months  with 


=>.^ 


:^  THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO.  ^^ 

^.  and   Its   tours    to    JAMAICA,    BARBADOES,  -^^ 

5n  TRINIDAD  and  other  beautiful  islands  of  the  ^^ 

I  WEST    INDIES  I 


Bookiets  and  othu-r  descriptive  matter  will  be 
supplied  upon  request  by  either  Sanderson  St 
Son,  General  Agents,  22  State  Street,  New  York, 
or  Foster  Debevoise,  Passenger  Agent,  605 
Flatiron    Building.    New  York. 


I 


mai  0/  Seultuii  whtn  vrltlat  lo  ainttltfrf 
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"The  20th 
Century  Limited" 

Fastest  Long  Distance  Train  in  lite  World. 


NE.VYYORK 

(entral 

»^     LINES    , 


"America's  Greatest  Railroad.** 

This  magniBcent  Irsin  u  equipped 
with  Pullman  can  of  the  very  latest 
deaign  and  has  all  the  special  icatures 
which  have  made  the  New  York  Ceniral 
tervice  bo  deiervedly  popular-  Barber, 
Balhi  (Fresh  aod  with  Sea  Sail).  Valel, 
Ladies'  Maid,  Manicure,  Stock  and 
Market  Reports,  Telephone,  Stenoft- 
rapher,  etc. 

A  dozen  other  Fait  traini  between 

New  York,  Boston, 

and 

Buffalo,  Detroit, 

Cleveland,  Columbus, 

Cincinnati,   Indianapolis. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

the  West  and 

Southwest. 

C.  F.  DALT,  Passenger  Tralfic  Manager,  New  rorli. 
W.  J.  LYNCH,  Pissenger  TraKic Manager, Chicago. 


QROIIAR 
PAQHCm 


San  Francisco 


$515J 


HAWAn. 
SAMOA, 
New  ZEALAND. 
AUSTRAllA. 
MANILA, 
HONG  KONG. 
SHANGHAI. 
YOKOHAMA, 
«k  to 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


S.  B.  ST.  JOHN.  &  P.  A. 
Oceanic  S.  S.  CO. 
4Z7  BroBdHTBy 
New  York 


BRIARCLIFF  LODGE 


BrlarcUir  Msoor,  liws  Chan  thirty  ralU«  from  Ne»  Ynrt  i» 
one  o[  ths  most  eiclusive  and  attractive  resi'lmtial  *iid 
hotel  resorts  of  the  WenWhester  Hills  aecUon. 

D.  B.  PLUMER, 

General  Muuger  Hotel  and  Really  Intercrti 


ORIENT  2-ssTi^Kj,i?s 

WllllBll  I  KRANK  C.  CLARK,  96  B'waT.  N.Y. 


EUROPE    and    OR.IENT 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

hrWmafi  tar  .  boy  ta  girl  b  Hie  "}t* 

'Irish   Mall" 
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Christmastime  Reading 


MTTBeginning  with  the  Thanksgiving  Number,  and 
^continuing  to  the  first  of  the  new  year,  Collier's 
plans  for  its  subscribers  a  special  feast  of  good  reading 
and  bright  art  features.  During  this  time  are  published 
two  of  the  three  great  holiday  numbers  of  the  year,  and 
surrounding  them  are  five  other  issues,  generously  filled 
wjth  holiday  attractiveness.  All  through  the  year  we 
have  been  treasuring  for  the  holidays  the  best  stories, 
verse,  and  pictures  procurable.  We  now  have  enough 
to  fill  to  overflowing  every  one  of  our  December  issues 

CHRISTA\AS  NUMBER 

JlTMore  elaborate  in  its  display  of  art 
^and  brilliant  colors  than  any  former 
issue.  Full  of  America's  very  best  short 
stories — the  choice  of  a  whole  year's 
supply.  Bright  with  several  pages  of 
paintings  by  leading  American  artists, 
reproduced  in  full  color.  Cover  printed  in 
colors  from  painting  by  Maxfield  Parrish 

On  Sale  December  15  Ten  Cents  a  Copy 


Co'llier's 
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DESORT  to  pyrotechnic  methods  fnrthc  snle 
*    of  Studcbnkcr  automobiles  rould  hsrdly 


be  t 


with   Studet>aker  history. 


tcrestitiK  hs  are  the  struRglcs  of  roud  racing 
machines  for  supremacy,  thsy  do  not  help  in 
the  choice  of  n  touring'  car,  any  more  than  a 
nip  yaihl's  performiince  relates  to  the  quali- 
ties of  H  cruising  crafL  That  man  will  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  Shidrbaker  TJewpoint  who 
asks  "  What  am  I  going  to  get  out  of  this  car  ?  " 

Model  '•  L"  has  a.  record  which  will  furnish 
an  interesting  answer.    Ask  us  about  it. 

This  car,  as  is  true  with  every  Studebaker 
production  was  a  "  known  quantity  "  before 
we  offered  it  to  the  public.  No  guesswork,  no 
experiment  about  it— biit  a  car  well  built,  on 
well  proved  principles,  for  the  rational  motorist. 
It  is  a  successful  attempt  to  achieve  lightness 
and  efficiency  through  simplicity. 

Model  "L"     28-32  H.  P. 

Price  $3000  to  S40«0  AccordiBt  to  Body 

Slorage  battery,  jump  spark  ignition  with 
La  Cosle  coil.  Vertical  motor,  4  cylinders. 
Three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.  Weight 
9600  pounds. 

Each  car  thoroughly  equipped  with  head- 
lights, generator,  taillight.  sidelights  and  horn, 
also  the  best  tried  out  type  of  shock  absorber, 
a  conveniently  placed  tool  bos  and  irons  for 
carrying  extra  tires. 

Write  for  our  catalog. 

STUDEBAKER   AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Bfinftrr.  At'n  vf  Ltceruird  AnlomM-ile  Stfrt. 
Studebaker  Braneb  Houws 
New  York  cttt  SjIM  FmNcrseo,  Oii. 

CiMctoo.  Iix.  Silt  Lies  crrr,  Dtah 

Ramus  Citt.  Mo.  DK.-iYER,  Colo. 

roHTf.AND,  Ore.  D,lub,  Teus 


STC£DEB2\KER 

loblle  with  a  teputatlon  bohlnd  It" 

•HE    Studebaker    Electric   Stan- 
hope has   earned  a  wide   and 
honorable  reputation.     It   is  en 
sively  used  in  cities  on  account  of  its 
convenience,    graceful     proportions 
and  simplicity  of  control.     It  admi- 
rably  serves  the    purposes  of  phy- 
sicians, and  provides  a  conveyunt 
1    operate   with   ease. 
Studebaker  electric  ear  can   l>e   driven  by  n 
notice  through  crowded  streets  witliout  diffi- 
culty or  danger. 

The  Stanhope,  like  our  other  electric  c; 
has  the  distinctive  Studctwkcr  feature  of  loca- 
tion of  both    battery  and  motor  above  the 
springs.       Its  delightful  nding  qualities 
partly  due  lo  iWs  arraneemenl. 

Model  22b  Stanhope 
Price  S1250 

Four  speeds  frcmi  3  to  11  miles  per  hour. 
Forward  and  backward  speeds  equally 
divided.  Will  carry  two  passengers  i 
average  streets,  40  miles  on  one  chai^. 
Steered  by  side  lever ;  speed  regulated  by  ci 
troller  handle  on  the  left.  Has  cut  out  switch, 
permitting  leaving  the  car  unattended.  Meter 
indicates  enei^y  in  battery.  Each  car  equipped 
with  special  close  top ;  also  set  of  necessary 
tools,  tire  pump,  repair  outfit  and  charging 
plug  with  1 5  feet  of  cable. 

^M\  miT  fxhihit  at  Madiaon  Sqwire  Oar- 
den,  Nmo   York,  Januari/  lulk  lo  19th 
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REO 

1907 


More  so  than  £ver 

Abler,  handsomer,  quieter,  stronger, 
roomier,  easier-riding. 

Here  are  some  of  the  improvements  that 
make  it  so- 
Increased  motor-power  in  the  touring-car;  perfected 
and  noiseless  transmission;  noii«less  chain;  adjustable 
motor-saving,  wear- resisting  steering-gear;  longer  wheel- 
base;  a  lower-setting  body  with  no  lower  clearance';  curved 
dash,  and  shapelier  hood. 

These  are  features  that  bring  the  1907  REO  right  up  to  now. 
They  give  a  new  style,  a  new  finish,  a  new  attractiveness  and  "go" 
to  the  car  that  was  always  right,  and  needed  no  change  ;  the  car  that 
has  captured  more  trophies  at  real  motoring — in  and  over  its  class; 
and  that  gives  more  and  does  more  in  proportion  to  price  and  operating 
cost  than  any  other  motor-car  ever  built. 

Send  for  the  catalogue  which  describes  in  detail  the  1907  Toaring-car,  z  10  4 
enger  ninaboutatf675;  lo-paasenger  bus;  and  sman  4- passenger  coupe, 
U  ciUUl  In  New  Yorti.  DBmbcr  Into  : 


R.  M.  Owen  ®.  Co. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents 

.  Lansing*  MicK. 


n  mrtUni  U  U—ttlun 
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— AJvcrfmng"52c&ba 


If  you  want  comfort,  you 
must  buy  a  Franklin. 

You  can't  get  comfort  in  a  car  with 
haltVIIiptic  springs  or  metal  frame.  It 
m.ijinitu's  inequalities  into  bumps;  turns 
i'.ir-ir.ick^  into  jolts;  and  makes  the  aver- 
;ik^(-  roail  a  continuous  strain. 

t-'r.inklin  wood-sills  with  Franklin  full- 
rllij^lio  spring-suspension  neutralize  these 
inevitable  .shocks,  and  give  a  comfort  that 
niakis  motoring  the  complete  pleasure  that 
i(  ouj;Iu  to  lx\ 

Tan  of  Franklin  comfort  is  absence  of 
U\»uMc.  l.i>:ht  weight — avoids  tire-trouble. 
All  \\vl(sl  —  no  freezing  troubles. 
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THIS  CAR  is  embodied  the  highest   development  of  the 
I  simple  power  plant. 

Motor  and  transmission  gear  are  completely  housed  as  a  unit, 
with  three-point  support. 

Every  part  of  the  motor,  transmitting  mechanism  and  appur- 
tenances, are  perfectly  accessible  from  above,  and  by  reason  of  the 
tilting  body  may  be  reached  without  trouble  or  discomfort. 

The  1907  line  comprises  two  models  of  this  type,  Model  27, 
shown  above,  and  Model  21,  a  medium  weight  touring  car  with 
detachable  tonneau. 

Our  advance  catalogue,  describing  both,  is  at  your  service. 
Main    Oflfice    and    Factory,     Kenosha,    'Wisconsin 

Branches  I 


Thomas    B,    Jeffery     (Si    Company 
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WINIER  DATS 


vo?e 


ARE  JUST  THE  SAME  TO 


They  "go" 
clean,  comfortable 


Model  31,  Slatioo  Wagoa 

Price,  with  standard 
equipment,  $2,250. 

Itsappointmynts  arc 
rich,  elegant  and  com- 
plete in  every  detail. 
The  plate  glass  win- 
dows can  be  readily 
lowered. 

Model  53,  Price  $2,211 

With  removable  coupe 

body.   With  removable 

open  body  and  leather  "^^ 

top,  $2,000.      Price  with  both  bodies  and 

leather  top,   $2,500. 

Model  2t  C,  Price  $1,711 

The  coupe  top  is  readily  removable,  con- 
verting it  into  3l  stylish  open  Chelsea  for 
summer, 

We  make  Ranabonts.  Saireyi,  Stanbopes, 
Open  ■i.nd  Closed  Chelseas,  Ptiysiciana'  Koad, 
Slalion  and  Delivery  Wagons,  Tracks  to 
specifications.     Write  for  Catalogue. 

Pope  Motor  Car  Co., 

Wavcrley  Dopt.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


99r^ 


Pmobn 


any  weather;  ait 
"always  readr" 
night  or  da;. 
No  w  a  t  e  r  to 
freeze;  no  oil 
that  refuses  to 
flow;  no  odor, 
V  i  bration  or 
other  annoy- 
ances charac- 
teristic of  con- 
trasting   types. 


oOPe 


^^^i^^j 


Hhu*  mintlM  t*(  Htvltm  of  Kiahmi  w*m  a/rltlng  t 
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Mark  XLVIU 

24-2S  H.  P. 

*3000 


OU  cannot  afford  to  Invest  several  thonsand  dollars  in  an  auto- 
mobile unless  yoa  (eel  pretty  snre  that  the  quality  isrighi.  The 
new  Columbia  Models  are  Quality  Cars,  through  and  through. 
They  are  built  of  the  best  materials  In  the  world  under  the 
most  advanced  methods  and  processes  yet  discovered. 


bia  modek. 

The  lower  leclioii  oi  die  com  it  tiolh  webbed  ud 
croB-webbed  to  prcTent  it  wltliDg  and  de(4iigiag 
the  ilignmeDt  with  motor  and  drive. 

Gean  are  not  ca*e  hardened,  but  are  cat  (rota 
the  toughett  tteel  and  made  nngly  and  in  combioa- 
tion;  the  combjnatioD  aean  are  a  nngle  uniL — not 
the  bolting  together  of  diSereiit  liza. 

Front  axle  im  an  "  I "  beam  lectioa  wirii  piTot 
endi.  drop  lorged, — centre,  hand  forged.  Unlike 
any  other  "I"  beam  front  »le^  b  not  welded. 
Beyond  doubt  the  itrongeal  ule  yd  produced. 

Rer  axle  cootruction  of  Mvk  XLVIII  M  an 


ule  ii  of  "Boating"  type,   and  bean  D 


Axle  honinfl  extend*  through  hub,  and  the  hou>- 
ing  lobe  bean  ttwweif''    '  .  n   .  i 

No  other  car  haa  ii 


_r  in>OD  roller  beanngi. 
owerlul  capacity  brake* 
■  me  eipaooiDg  uioea  la  eatra  wide  face  which 
operate  witfua  Ae  counterthaft  aixl  rear  wheel 
vrocket  drumi  ol  our  Mark  XLIX. 

Foot  brake  operate!  by  rodi  aixl  rocker  diafli,  and 
emagency  brake  through  an  endleia  tteel  wire  cable. 

The  Dew  double  carburei 
for  ilow  and  an    '       ' 
tioctiTe  feature 

Seoarate  catatosnea  ol  Columbia  Qaialli 
Cotombla  Blectrlc  Carrlase*  and  ColuDbla 
Coniaerclal  Veblclaa  will  be  aoat  on  i 
DamoBitraUoD  by  appointment.  Tha 
CotumUa  RoprBaentatlva  will  be  pl( 
you  any  practical  teat  deilrad  with  ~ 
obaiattoa  on  yonr  part  to  parcbaaa. 


ble  carbureter,  providing  a  mixture 
ither  lor  high  q>eed  work,  it  *  dia- 
]f  both  1907  Columbia  Modek 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

V.i<M,St.    ChicMoBcwb:  l332-13MMktMuAn.     Bom :  The  Cduoibi.  Mm«  Ve 
.    ^.     ™.  .....     ,..   .....  r-  w  ■^.  ..     ^    I S*  S,  Md  Ohio  A«. 


M  Ha*  York  w  thall  aihlblt  onli  at  Ik*  Tth  Hitionil  Dutoniohlla  Show,  Madlion  Square  Garden,  Ian.  12-19. 


HoOO 
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It  Must  Have  Quality 

Two  years  on  the  market 
and  the  second  largfest 
seller  in  America. 
Maxwell  history   has  Been 
an  endless  chain  of  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  passed 
on  from  owner  to  prospec- 
tive tuyer.  Not   advertisinef 
but  solid  worth   has  placed 
the    Maxwell   where    it 
stands   today. 


It  surely  must  be  worth  your  while   to    get 
the    facts    about    this    car    before    you     buy. 

The  Maxwell  Catalogue  Is  more  ttian  a  book  of  specifications. 
It  Is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  comparative  merits  ot  tbe 
various  systems  of  automobile  construction.  Sent  free  II 
you   write   Dept.    19. 

MAXWELL-BRISCOE   MOTOR  CO. 

VORK   STREET,  TARRVTOWiN,   N.  V. 

Agent*  In  ad  larfc  clllH 

ninrf  Cnilral  Rtlace, 


2<)    H.   P. 

Tourine  Cai 
$1450 


12  H.P. 
ToanM 


fleait  mention  tht  UtuUui  of  Rttiieaia  ahc. 
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1907  TYPE 

25-30  H.  P. 

Price  $2,500 


5  Passenger 


Many  Heads  Are  Better  Tlian  One 

Our  Mr.  W.  C.  Clark  is  an  expert  on  Motor  Cars  and  their  parts,  having  manu- 
factured Aulomobiles  for  the  past  ten  years.  Yet  with  all  of  his  knowledge  to  draw 
upon,  we  did  not  pretend  lo  know  it  all. 

We  have  watched  the  improvements  of  the  Motor  Car  from  its  very  infancy- 
noting  each  new  feature  and  trying  its  efficiency. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  DEERE,  we  avoided  all  features  that  proved  to  be  un- 
successful or  doubtful  in  other  makes,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  but  perfected  and 
improved  upon  such  as  with  them  proved  to  be  essential  or  desirable. 

The  DEERE  is  a  modem  ear,  built  upon  principles  strictly  "  up  to  the  very 
minute  " — the  combined  results  of  others  and  our  experiments. 

At  the.  New  York  Auto  Show.  Grand  Central  Palace.  Dec.  1st  to  8lh,  we  are 
in  the  Gallery  right  al  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  Section  A.  Call  at  our  booth  and 
compare  the  features  of  the  DEERE  with  the  strong  talking  points  of  every  other  make. 

Our  1 907  catalog  tells  you  all  about  it. 

DEERE-CLARK      MOTOR      CAR      COMPANY 

106  Blacktiawk  Ave^  Moline,  IlL 


PltaM  mtntlBH  it 


THE  COMING  YEAI^ 

-  - -    MORE  MOTORISTS  THAN  EVER 

■  WILL  KEEP  THEIR  TIRE  EXPENSES 
=fe,  AT  MINIMUM  BY  USING 

.F^PENNSYLYANH 

\fASTEST- SAFEST 
,     -..     '        \  -STRONGEST- 

"    '     '      5  3iNuiFLATTREAD 


ghrPENNSVLVANIA  RUBBER  (0 
-^"^     JEANNETTf;.PA. 


iiXiCrfMlL 


The   GREATEST  VALUE  EVER  OFFERED  IN  AN  AUTOMOBILE. 


DOUBLE  lUNITION 


iIh  embodvioe  mao;  new,  perfected  tHtima :   BAUj-BEAKIKO    ENQINES, 


ntU     MMM 


AHCB       «■« 
■EUAMLITT. 


Model  " 


"  4  Crllndtr^O  H.  P. 

OUR    AGENTS t 

Homui  &  Schtilz  Co.,  Balph  Temple  Auto.  Co.,  LtDSOOtt  Motor  Co., 

New  York.  Chfcago.  Bort™. 

VFrtt*  for  Partlonlara. 

NATIONAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.,  lOlI  E.  22nd  St,  InJtoMToU',  II*. 


Model  "L"  i  CjrIlBiMvTS  B.  r. 
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Mcomiik 

THE    GREATEST    AMERICAN    CAR 


Typo  "E"  20  H.P., 

$2800.      Top    extra. 


Our  Type  "E"  20  H.  P.  Touring  Car  is  splendidly  adapted  to  general 
service.  Solid  construction,  convenient  size,  freedom  from  tire  trouble. 
Ejcceedingly  stylish  and  graceful  in  appearance.  Thoroughly  satisfactory  for 
touring  and  able  to  keep  up  with  the  largest  touring  cars  in  a  hard  day's  run. 
Tlie  quality  of  this  car  is,  in  every  detail,  the  best  that  we  can  produce.  Its 
principal  features  are  the  following : 

4-Cylinder  Motor;  Make-and-break  Ignition;  j-Speed  Transmission,  Progressive 
System;  Alloy  Steel  Gears;  Hess  Bright  Bail-Bearings  throughout,  with  exception  of 
motor;  96-in.  wheel  base;  Seats  five  (5)  persons  comfortably;  Tires — 32  x  4,  all  wheels. 

DatkiU     '^^  tviuloa  nugnetn,  Mlh  worklOE  porta  entlooed  ud  proUK-Md.     Ignlcer  uiU  nuda  la  loUd  unit. 
wataiU.    )|^|„„,|p^  LubrlratoT  warmed  tij  sihanB.  ool  ot  Iba  -ikt,  jet  B«»saUilii  for  OJlJng.    Emergonoj  bratw 

BDcloMiI  and  pnilMted.    UodTlroned  forlopuiij  prorldwl  witlibniaooat  ralj,  adJoBUlile  foDlmt  and  oUi«r  ooBTtm. 

Our  Type  "  H  '*  35  H,  P.  contains  many  features  which  will  appeal  to 
those  interested  in  the  powerful  touring  car  De  Luxe. 

4.-Cylinder  Motor;  Make-and-break  Ignition;  4-Speed  Transmission.  Selective 
System;  Hess  Bright  Bali-Bearings  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  Motor;  no  in. 
Wheel  Base;  seats  seven  (7)  persons  comfortably;  Tires— front,  34x4,  rear,  i^x\}i. 
Price  includes  complete  equipment  with  the  exception  of  Top. 

Kfqualt/oT  dencrtphw  matter  man  be  addratd  to  the  factory  or  to  anir  braneh  offle*. 


The  JJocomo6ile   Company  of  America,  Bridgeport  Conn. 
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IVtNCH ESTER 


.32  and  .35  Caliber  Self-Loading  Rifles 

The  Winchester  Model  1905  Self-Loading  Rifle  is  not  cumbersome, 
complicated  and  imsigbtly  like  most  other  self-loading  firearms, 
but  a  simple,  handsome,  well-balanced  gun.    The  W^inchester  self- 
loading  system  permits  rapid  shooting  with  great  accuracy  and  on 
account  of  the  novelty  and  ease  of  its  operation  adds  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  rifle  shooting  either  at  target  or  game. 
-  certain  kinds  of  hunting  ^here  the  quarry  is  gen- 
rally  shot  on  the  run,  the  Winchester  Self-Loading 
Rifle  is  particularly  well  adapted.    The  .33  and  .35 
:aliber  cartridges  that  the  Model  1905  handles  are 
of  the  modem  smokeless  powder  type  and  give 
excellent  penetration  and  great  shocking  effect 
on  animal  tissue.     V^inchester  gtuis  and  Win* 
cheater  ammunition  are  made  for  one  another, 

FREE:    S.nJm.n^i.nd^JJra.fyrU.flO'-^'^'JatJtm 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

HEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


MOTSINeERAUlO-SPADKER 
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No  two  sets  of  tires  receive  the  same  trcat- 
Tient,  carry  the  same  weight,  encounter  the  same 
road  conditions  or  travel  the  same  number  of  miles. 
It  therefore  happens  that  an  inferior  tire,  used  under 
ideal  conditions,  sometimes  enjoys  a  brief  local  popularity. 

Kelly- Springfield  Tires 

are  sold  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
They  experience  every  hardship,  encounter  all  conditions 
of  roads  and  are  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  abuse  and 
neglect.     Yet  their  history  is  one  unbroken  record  of 
successes.     That  is  why  good  builders    always    use 
them  and  knowing  drivers  always  .demand  them. 


Conaolldaled  Rubber  Tire  Company 

39  Pin*  Gmel.  New  Yoik 

Akron,  OKlo 


Gas-Light  Convenience  at  Oil-Lamp  Cost 

convtnianl  a  means  ol  llahtlnii  a>  gu  ai  electilciti.    And  Ihli  Imp  nlieia  bstler,  brlahki,  gJeaunter 
Ilghl  th*n  «lth>r,  ahlli  burning  axn  lait  oil  Ihin  the  Iraubletoins  alcl-ityle  limp. 
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The  ^ew  Models  oft/ie 

Remingto  n 
Typewriter 

please    the    man  who 
receives    the    letters — 
because    the    work    is 
the   lifs.1    he    has    ever 
seen. 

They  satisfy  the  man 
who  signs  the  letters — 
because    the    work    is 
the  best  and  the  swifiest 
he  has  ever  known. 

They  gratify  the  op- 
erator who  writes  the 
letters—  because    the 
work    is    the  best,  the 

si^'irtfsl   and    the    easiest 

she  has  ever  done. 

^^^j^'^g 

ThejVeMy^ffiBphient  accounts  for  it  all.  Have  YOU  seen  i  t  ? 

Remington  'B^pewritef  G)mpany 

WewYof k  and  Everywhere 

w  (t/  Btiiliw  wAtn  Kirltlag  tc 


The  Review  61  Rewkw>    Ailvcrtiiiog  Sectkjn 

A  golden  frame  does  not .  make 
the  picture;  nor  does  a  crisp,  clean 
sheet  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  mean 
a  strong,  business-getting  letter. 

Still,  a  good  picture  demands  a 
good  frame,  and  an  important  letter 
written  on 


"Z«i  /*r  tit  Waltr  Hark" 


forcefully  appeals  to  its  recipient's  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  time  you  give  dictation,  not 
speaking  of  the  stenographer's  time  and 
postage,  represents  an  investment  too 
great  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  letter  paper. 


Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  "made  a  little 
better  than  seems  necessary"  and  is  used 
to  carry  earnest,  sincere  messages  from 
men  who  take  ptide  in  themselves  and 
their  business.  A  handsome  specimen 
book  showing  the  paper  may  be  had  by 
writing  us  on  your  letterhead 

Hampshire    Paper    Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  irorld  maldng  bond  paper  exclusivel  j 

South    Hadley    Falls,    Massachusetts. 


II  mUttnt  »  aiftUmn 


Tne  Renew  of  Rtyltwi—Adytf thing  SicIIdii 


A  Symphony 
in  Steel 

Scientific  CoiiBlniclioa  ol  (lie  Oliver  Trpewtller 
Gives  Accoracy  and  Speed 

'T'HE  invention  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
■^  marked  a  great  advance  in  mechanical 
writing.  Up  to  lliat  time,  the  various  type- 
writing machines  in  use  represented  simply 
additions  to- the  first  crude  ideas.  The  ma- 
chines became  more  complicated  with  each 
improvement  that  was  patched  on. 

Btit  the  Oliver  sprung,  fully  perfected,  from 
the  brain  of  a  mechan- 
icalgeniuR.  Everypart 
of  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer embodies  a  cor- 
rect scientific  principli 
It  is  a  perfect  symphony 
in  steel. 

The  visible  writing 
of  the  Oliver  is  a  feature 
of  paramount  impor- 
tance. It  at  once  gave 
the  Oliver  the  unquestioned  lead  both  as  to 
convenience  and  speed.  Think  what  an 
achievement  to  invent  a  writing  machine  that 
excels  all  others  in  speed,  the  supreme  require- 
ment of  this  tremendously  busy  age.  The 
eslreme  simplki/y  of  the  Oliver  has  much  to 
do  with  its  efficiency  and  unlimited  capacity 
(or  speed.  It  has  a,  great  many  leas  parts  than 
the  old-style  writing  machines.  That  means 
less  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  less  wear  and 
tear,  greater  compactness,  greater  durability. 

The  Oliver  type-bar  is  U-shaped  and  insures 
absolutely  perfect  alignment.  It  cannot  get 
"wobbly." 

llhasBiCOttdenseil  keyboard,  saving  mental 
eSort  and  encDuragiog  speed. 

The  Oliver  Rapid  Mscapement  is  a  (actor 
that  makes  for  flpeed. 

In  manifolding  capacity,   the  Oliver  also 

Ita  clean-cnt,  beautiful  type  makes  the  finest 
tnimeograph  stencils. 

Tbe  Ohver  is  the  most  versatile  writing  ma- 


chine 


a  the  D 


a  bilUng  mBcblne.  tt  will  do  vertical  or 
noniontal  line  rullag.  It  will  write  in  two  colors 
-witbout  changing  riXbons.  It  will  print  on  tb« 
stiileBt  record  cards. 

Vear  in  and  year  ont  you  will  fiod  tbe'Ollver 
Typewriter  rellable.efflcieot,  versatile  and  speedy. 

Let  US  send  yon  tbe  Oliver  Book.  It  gets  right 
down  to  scientific  principles.  Yon  will  finJ  it 
mighty  good  reading. 

YouDg  Men  Wanted  to  Fill 
Vncanciea  In  Our  Sales  Force 

On  account  of  nnmeroua  promotions  and  the 
rapid  exteasion  of  our  business,  we  can  place 
several  bright, active  youogmen  of  good  character 
in  desirable  positions.  This  oSer  carries  with  it 
a  fall  course  in  tbe  Oliver  Scbool  of  Practical 
Salesmanship. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

160  Wabuh  Ave.,  Chicago 


i(  niaaCliw  tki  Bnha  of  R. 


I  Want  You  to  Try 
THE  CALCUMETER 

landard  l}cak  AddlBf  Mackhu 
BecauK  I  believe  you  svill  do  juit  wlut  ihoiBanJi 
of  bookkeeperi,  sccaunlanli  and  budnai  bkb 
■II  over  the  woild  have  done.  They  tried  die 
Calcumeler,  found  itut  it  wonld  add  with  ab«l>itc 
accuracy  luit  it  wdj  ai  the  big  machinei  tl>at  GoH 
ten  lo  hilvn  timo  is  much. 

Bui  llie  price  ii  not  ibe  only  advaDtige  over  ibe 
higber  priced  macbina.  Ilie  Cakometer  goa  to 
tiie  work — not  ibr  wort  to  ibe  nwchinc.  Il  cat 
be  uicd  DO  top  al  tbe  tedg-er  page  ai  an 


:t  doriif  b 


ligura  being  silded.  carried  Id  the  pocket  dor 
vcDiory  and  in  a  hundred  and  one  other 
Wben  Dol  in  UK  it  lie)  oo  your  deak,  convcMH^ 
but  not  in  tbe  wav. 

After  wllii«  the  Cakumeter  (or  a  noBbtf  rf 
yean,  I  know  poulively  that  it  meeU  alt  tin  if' 
qtdremeDl*  of  90  per  cent,  of  addiBg  macbine  wtf , 

TRY  THE  CALCUMETGR  at  MY  RISK 

Write  loday  fur  Cataloi  IZ,  and  fwtm  trlM  allir* 

HERBERT  NORTH   MORSB 

MS  Oreen  BulldlnK.  -  TKENTON.  N.  J..  U.  S.  it. 


TOD  TAUT  OLIimtQB  ABOUT 
,  Belenca,  foreatir.  tnu^  food  fM 
,  oapllal  pDnlriuaentr^ipttlaa,  w 

air,  the  DearoqneatlMi.  bet 

OTHEB  SUBJBSTP,  or  about ., ,  _  -—  -.— s. ,.-r— 

paiMnandnowTOUr  and  moottalr  macMtaaf  (JtM,aM«* 
Kc  Author's  cupping  Sown,  p.  O.  mxWM,  Biilna.  Vm. 


LOOK  IT  UP  »Si  62. 


iIPrintMy 
Carcu 


Card  Praaav 


^UMP  LEATHER  LUXURY^ 

A  HIFT  T»tB  FRIKND  WMIL>  APPKBCIATB 

To  liy  in  open  book  or  nianilai  to  r«>r  hand  art  iad  k 

Eur  gr»piuuli.UiDn,luiunaual«ilHr  blading,  niakai  aa; 
nd o(  ludln*  ■  real  plfuim.  llni*kcaroB"taaiicaD"  toda 
book. and en>Sr your .IU.T.    A Roi»l^iBt»< JTS Wj aa. 

•a  artiitic  lull  leiihcr.bouBd  book.  Tbat*  la  no  frvtthl'r' 
whalciitr,  and  yet  ihe  book  U  M  Gnalr  held  aad  aa  icrfiellr 
protected  ai  II  would  be  in  nmaaant  MDdlaa,  Hm  cvtm 
open  dear  to  the  back.    Thejr  art  an  kadiaranlwIU  la«i  Bb- 


)■  mrlllna  to  atmrtlttrt 


ve  a  ConkUn  Pen  for  Christmas — the  fountain  pen  tliat  filU  itulf. 

A  dip  in  any  iak,  a  pressure  of  the  thumb  oq   Creicent>ril)er,  and  pen 

is  full  and  lendy  to  write.     No  dropper — no  soiled  fingers — no  loss  of  time. 

'  Cleaned  by  the  same  simple  method.     Nothing  to  take  apart,  notliiog  to  break. 

Conklin's  Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 

is  the  perfected  fountain  pen — having  oil  the  superior  odvaiitagcs  of  best  fount- 
ain pens,  aupplemented  by  this  wonderful  self-filling  and  self-cleaning  device. 
Besides  all  this,  the  writing  qualities  of  the  Conklin  Pen  are  unequalled. 
Ink  responds  instantly  at  the  first  stroke  and  maintains  an  even,  steady  flow  to 
the  last  dot.  Cannot  leak  or  "sweat."  Look  for  this  CrMcant-Filler  1^" 
It  ideutifies  the  Conklin  Pen  aod  is  the  JtM^/^  i^in'£«  that  bas  made  self -filling 
pens  possible,  practical  and  perfect 

TWO  WAY9  TO  GET  A  CONKLIN— Buy  rTamyourdcBler  if  he  handles  the  Conklia— 

wenilUeod^ou^Fdlrcct.  po(lt><i<<l.  ^wareor>u^BtlIu't(^lookforth^°Or»'aenl-F'mer. 
,      .  _.    -    - '— aurhnndwme^iUuslralcdcalalopue  Kl'ing  fulKl^criptlon— thai  youmajr 

CONKLIN  FEN  to-day.     " 


1.,  ti.™.  I}, 
tundedr 
THE  CONKLIN  PEN  Ca.  lOSManhattui  Birildin^  Toledo.  OMo. 

0>Uurl,C^ 


>.  OMo.  U.S.  A.  f\ 


The  typewriter  that  will  produce  faultlessly 
sirritten  letters  at  the  h  ighest  rate  of  speed  and 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  repair,  is  tlie 

VNDERWOOD 

1>ecause  UNDERWOOD  perfection  and  sim- 
jjlicity  of  mechanism  really  ejciat— they  are  there 
ia  the  machine  itself  —  you  can  sea  and 
understand  the  whole  construction  of  an 
UNDERWOOD.  We  want  to  show  yon. 
I>emanstrator3  everywhere— drop  a  post-card  to 

UNDERWOOD    TYPEWRITCR.   CO. 
241  Bro»dWB.v.  New  York. 

PlHUt  nfnt/M  CA>  Knltu/  of 


QLIQ^IHDER^ER 

Typewriters 

Unite  the  Good  Points  of 
other  makes  at  less  than  1-2 
the  usual  prices. 

NEW 

1906 

MODEL 

VtSIBLE 

WRITING 


Tht  Mcpel  of  the  LONG  LIFE  «nd  OURABILITV  of  the 
BliiKiniderfff  Typtwriteri  liei  in  tht  tut  that  th«  IM- 
PORTANT WEARING  PARTS  art  made  from  the  TOUGH- 
EST. FINEST  and  HIGHEST  PRICED  itcel  on  the  market. 
Thisensblei  us  to  make  a  machine  ot  LIGHT  WEIGHT  which 
U  GUARANTEED  to  outlast  the  heavy  built  lyptwrltcn. 
THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MANF'Q  CO. 
STAMFOItD,  CONN. 


It  uMn  wiiUHg  (*  drfMrtfaw 
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Daily  DesU  Calendar, 
Reminder  and  Diary   combined 


$1.00 


HosKins 


I 


EXTRACT 

The  standard 
for  60  years 

POND'S  EXTRACT  should 
alwaya    be  in    the    home, 
ready   for  eveiy   emer- 
gency. Indiapensable  for 
sprains,    bruises,    cuts, 
woun  ds ,  bums,  scalds,  e  tc. 
It  gives  immediate  relief. 
Doi'lalieiVi-BUricl/'tii  bt 
impaitd  Upan  iy  lueai,  im- 
part or  fioitonoKi  prepara- 
tioni  efiuilch  haxgl,  as 
luiitituies  for  POND'S 
EXTRACT. 


Aid  to 


^.■Bfa 


*T~L>*  ^'/^av^IAmI"  IP<1CSTAN1>  U  Urfffl  uid  hknjsmka,  niStKtalg  for  hoDi«  d 
111*,  v/u|#ii,ui  „„po^bi,t„„_,iio„ju„^5;i„J'3^t^t,pe4,,^ 
^- —     upriTiJ  moDlhV mnulr.    PniM«e4hatb UrnB altud dsnaelnkcu DriUMri 

rilHd  with  aniiBiilil  ■I«llu  IllTU  Hf4,  til  millljlTIJ^lllllllliinl  (iK.  ftHaiin*. 
11  ioaor^er  tmmn*  dlnci  add  Vio,  for  Blnvla  ao^  1 
CPHIIljAM  *  r"~" —     -     - 


H.&R. 


Greatest  Revolver 
Value  lor  the  Money 


(';it;ilnKiie.     BUKtNGTON  k  RICHABDSON  ASMS  CO..  33S  Park  Avenue,  Worcester, 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES? 

rs.  price  IbtB,  bills,  Invoices.  drawioEs,  menu's,  reports,  anything,  then  take 
jf  Dur  offer  of 

10  DAYS  TRIAL,  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

Biid  berome  one  of  thoiisands  of  eatinfled  ciLitomerfl  who  bH  aRTPP  tli»t 
119'  Tip  Top  ta  the  Blmplest.  easiest  and  quiekeat  methcxl  at  dupUcatinR. 


nrket. 


n  and  se  COPIES  tm 


TTp^writWn 


lim  COPIES  from    Pan-nritU 

flriglBSl, 

If  you  have  trle«l  other  diipUcBtors  without  suceeaa.  yaa  will  b*  moi* 
tJion  pleased  with  otir«. 

Complete  Duplicator  cap  size  Cs^Trs'tD.)  Price  $5.00 

Ftllx  J.  Dauj  Duplicator  Co.,  D«ui  BIdg..  1 1 1  John  Strut  N*w  Yo'k 
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^^  Upbuild  ^e 


The  Quoin  Club  of  New  York,  an  a 
tion  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  national 
circulation,  reaching  practically  every  famil; 
of  means  and  intelligence  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  is  represented  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  most  approved  modem  advertising 
He  will  gladljr  cooperate  in  obtaining  profit- 
able publicity  for  the  communities  and  industries  of  that 
region  among  capitalists,  settlers  and  tourists  throughout 
the  whole  continent,  and,  indeed,  mnch  of  the  foreign 
English-speaking  world. 

In  order  to  assist  in  this  undertaking,  the  Quoin  Club  is' 
acting  as  a  means  of  patting  persons  interested  in  touch 
with  reliable  sources  of  information  as  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  States. 

It  has  already  furnished  the  various  organized  bodies 
F  interested  with  the   names  of   large   numbers  of 

prospective  investors  and  residents,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

All  this  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  value 
of  advertising  in  weekly  and  monthly  period- 
icals of  good  standi  ng  to  be  the  most  effective 
means  (cost  considered)  of  interesting  the 
nation  as  a  whole  in  any  city,  locmlity,  or 
high-grade  article  of  commerce. 

If  yon  are  interested  in  investing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  or  living  there,  or  in  advertising 
eSANDi%oo  it  or  its  communities  or  products, 

ADORBSS 

QUOIN    CLUB 


ASCAOS   BuiUtlNG, 

Seattia  Washincton. 

The  {■"''odicals  repmcntrd  U 

"  TbI  AhBIICAH  MOHTHI- 


r  IM 


Flatiron  Buiumro, 

Nkw  York  Crrv. 

CCDO  cop'h  m  month, 
of  Iba  Quoin  dab." 


"  Ftyn  Oar  Ficlory  to  Yoar  Office" 

$1  S    no  W^fSD  OK  APPWIe. 
I  a.\J\J    WE  PAY  THE  FRBSB. 

clobe^.ame:r.ican 

ursicoT   I  

TMrncAL 

ni.K 


EiR. 


Greatest  Revolver  \ 
Value  for  the  Money" 

BW  ft  IHWWH  AIMS  CtUajt  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass.  1 
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Splitting  Hairs 

e  raior  Ihat  irlll  Fiililnhalr  Is  Ibi^  sliopiH^ 
BholriipllttliigeilKe  without  bclDKOccuJlon- 


■il  to  quickly  Bige  np  h  rnror. 


Torrcy  Strops 


paid  if  yi 


■trop  If  not  satLafqctory, 

Tomj'aOM^lnai.mg  sill  li»p  >dv  gtrop  soft 
»Dd  p]iat>ib  Frtcv  ISc  ftt  Ue4l«n.  or  mfLiled  dn  cvoelpt 
otprtcf.    Cfttalbfluu  of  Tomy  Htitipa.  coiitAlnlQ^  valu- 


Bb^tn 


iY  i  CO..  p. 


. ,  Worcailar.  Mm. 


K 


Beeman's 

The  Original 

Pepsin  ^ 
Gum  M"  <f 

Cam  lodlfnltoa  ■■< 


■  Kallb  Ctnali. 
-I   ind    BiKu 

r-i^pie,  T   ■ 

FAKWELL2  SaiN£&«AIllreWN.N.f_  a$.A, 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


BOUCHER    ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING    GLASS 

Every  man  slionld  have  one. 

li  makes  shaving  safe  and  comfortable, 

li  may  be  applied  to  any  window,  or  elsewhere  to  obtun  a  strong 

light,  and  instanlly  adjusted  to  any  angle. 
I(  may  be  carried  safely  in  a  satchel. 

FnmlBbetl  ezprcMi  paltl, 

cupped  Edge,  f2.00:    Beveled  Edge,  S2.0D. 


CALDWELL   MANUFACTURING  CO.,  7  J 


writing  to  aavrtiam 
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The  calia  confidence  of  the  man 
who  knows  he's  correclly  shod,  plus 
the  luxurj'  of  complete  foot  comfort, 
make  a  sum  of  satisfaction  you  can't 
express  in  dollars.  But  you  can  buy 
it  ivilh  (ioilars— sny  five  or  aii— in 
Florsheini  shoes.     For  the  man  who 


Slyle 


■  At  l< 


Florsheim   &  Company 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A 


,  HARDERFOLD 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


A  Dollar  an  Hour 

Instead  of 

A  Dollar 
A  Day 

Do  you  realize 
what  this  means 
to  you  a.nd  those 
depending  upon 
you? 

Don't  be  satis- 
'fied  with  a  small 
salary  all  your 
ll/e-~do  as  thous- 
sands  have  done; 
let  the  Interna- 
tional Correspofv- 
dence  School}  show 
you  how  your  pay 
can  be  increased. 
It  matters  not 
where  you  are,  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm, 
in  the  mine,  or  in  the  mill,  in  the  office, 
store,  or  shop,  the  !•  C  S.  can  and  will 
increase  your  earning  capacity, 

A  Dollar  an  Hour  ia  not  out  of  your 


out  the  coupon — mark  any  occupation  you 
like — mail  Bt  onc«,  ttnd  it  will  bring  to  your 
aid  all  the  resources  of_  that  great  imtitui' 
the  !•  C.  S..   an  establishment  founded 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  t>oorly  paid 


C—TP  ratlaa  BMph J  ■  — 


4  Bride*  rasl»r 


Intsraaflonal  Canespondenoe  Schools, 


f/tnH  iir«c;eii  (*•  Htvlta  of  «. 
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And  weekly  dressings  of 
Cuticura,  purest  and  sweet- 
est of  emotlients,  at  once 
stop  falling  hair,  remove 
crusts,  scales,  and  dandruff, 
destroy  hair  parasites,  soothe 
irritated,  itching  surfaces, 
stimulate  the  hair  follicles, 
loosen  the  scalp  skin,  supply 
the  roots  with  energy  and 
nourishment,  and  make  the 
hair  grow  upon  a  sweet, 
wholesome,  healthy  scalp, 
when  all  else  fails. 


AN  INHALATION  FOR 

Whooplng-Cough,    Croup, 
Bronchitis,    Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  pUced  id  a  retnedj 
which  (or  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.    Restful  nights  afe  anured 


your  druggul  or  (tdk 
m.  [Oc.  in  itdoipi. 
THE  KPChCtEIDUIIE  C(. 
180  FultonSt..  N.  T. 


„>ri)d  and  iron 
obtainable  and 
proportioned  to 
fit  horse  and  rider,  A  Whitman  Saddle 
put  on  properly,  ne'ver  "ehUs."  Army 
olKcers  know  whal  a  saddle  is.  They 
ride  Wtiitinan  Saddles— a  signiGcsct  fact. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


ItltlO* 


ir  P>rk.  Bs.-lj 


Tfie  Reriew  of  Reviews — Advertising:  Section 


&T]iis  Tear  it  will  be 


'  MT'LL  tell  you  why 

■  1  Iboughtmine," 
■aid  a  famous 
actor  tbe  othcT  day 
when  we  were  "talk- 
lag  shop"  about  the 
Gilletie.  "Itwasbe- 
fore  you  commenced 
to  advertise 
think,  or  at  least  be- 
fore 1  ever  heard  of 

it.  that ^ 

showed  me  one'. 
Know  him?  He's  the 
electrical  engineer, 
the  big  one—chap  who  did 
the  first  trolley  line  and  :i  !<jt 
of  such  things.    He  had  otic. 
and  looked  at  it  from  1  he  ex- 
pert's point  of  view. 

"  He  told  me  it  was  '  me- 
chanically perfect' 

account  of  its  aimpUeity— and  that  in  this 
respect  it  could  never  he  improved  upon.  It 
was  so  perfectly  simple  that  it  was  simply 


a  "Gillette"  Xmas 


"But  what  im- 
pressed me  most  was 
about  the  blades — 
that  you  could  tem- 


per B 


1   to  t 


far 


keener  edge  the  thin- 
ner the  steel,  and  for 
that  reason  the  edge 
of  a  thick  old  style 

never  be  tempered  to 
the  keenness  of  the 
Gillette  'paper-thin' 
blade. 

"Maybe    1    don't 
lU  this  just  as  he  put  it 
technically,  but  that's 
whiil  it  meant— and  I've  used 
oni' ever  sinceand  I  guess  I've 
been  the  means  of  convert- 
ing say  twenty  of  my  friends 
to  the  ranks  of  the  'Gilletters,'    I  enjoyed  one 
all  thrutigh  Europe  during  the  past  year  and 
my  shaving  bill  amounted  to  about  ti   In 
American   money.      Took  over  nine  doien 
blades  and  have  seven  dozen  left  tinased." 


No  StrcfiFuig 

No  Honing 


Gillette  I'a^'^? 


Just  Lather — 

and  Shave  I 


AGILLETTB  SaCety  Raior  and  the  twelve  doabto- 
edgad  bUdca  that  come  wLh  <t  will  lolve  your 
■having  problem  formontha  to  come.  Bach  blade 
.will  give  (lotn  U  to  W  clean  shaves  oCcomtort.  Wben 
■C  last  It  commences  to  '■  pull "  •  little,  throw  away 
tbo  blade,  like  an  old  pen.  and  allp  In  a  new  one.  The 
razor  Itself  will  laat  ■  1l(e-tlme— eitra  blades  coat 
1  centi  >  weak-^  cents  for  package  of  ten. 

ir  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  send  us  fS  toi 
dard  "Iriplo-sllver  "  plated  set  in  handsome  velvet. 
leathor-coverwl  case.    If  after  30  days'  trial  you  a 


to  every  ma: 

Fully  illustri) 

In  the  fir 

added  some 


baving.  It  Is  worth  a  good  deal 
.-es  or  lets  others  sliave  him~no 
inks  he  knows  about  It  already. 

,  copies  ot  the  edillon  we  have 
I  the  Gillette  Safety  Raior.with 
he  dlRerent  styles.  While  tlieao 
d  will  bring  you  one  free,  with 


iSend  for  this  Book  To-day 


SCIENCE 
SHAVING 


A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  man  who  cares  for 
his  face  or  his  feelings,  or  to  any  woman  who  cares  for  the 
face  or  the  teelings  of  any  man. 

Room   213 
GIL.A.STTX    SALES     COMPANY.    TtmsB    Balldiotf,    N.  Y. 

rinu*  mtittltn  tit  Setteiu  «/  Bmhuit  wktii  utltlug  to  atitrtlmn 
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$2iO 

SetofTwolaJ 


Case 
$5^   , 


nJiiTiTri 

MiDl 


CvboAbr 
MdcSIrv 

$1.00 


li 


iC 


An  Everlasting  CKriatmas  Remembrance  ' 

'  A  "CARBO  MAGNETIC"  RAZORS 

'  NoPulllngwbilesbavjne: No Smartiiigaftershaving;"Carbo  Magnetic" 
Razorsnre  not  madeof  what  istennedgoDdEngltshsteel, — tbeysre 
'  made  of  tbe  FINEST  STEEL  THAT  IS  PRODUCED  IN  ENQUND.  The  skilled  labw 
'   employed  to  make  them  commands    tbe    highest    possible    price.      *'CArl>o   ' 
f  Magnetic"  Razors  are  not  tempered  by  fire  as  others  are, — they  are   ' 
J  lentpered  by  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS  OP  ELECTRICITY,  every  blade  beliic  1 
'  tempered  EVENLY  and  ALIKE.     Perfect  «teel,  perfectlgr  tempered,  \ 
1  combined  with  perfect  worKniAnihlp,  must  produce  a  perfeA  R«Kor.  I 
'■  CARBO  MAGNETICS  "  ARE  PERFECT, 

ir  dealer's  name,  tell  us  iriiahaDdlca  tbe  "Cuba  Masnfl<c"Ruor,'i 


S/iur-O/is  don't  tilt, 
droop,  shake  or  fall 
off.  Mountings  guar- 
anteed for  one  year. 


Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


Tbe  Review  of  Re^ewt— AdverHsine  Sectk>D 

THE  FINEST  RAZOR  EVER  MADE 

Costs  $3.00  with  12  Blades 

Instead   of  five   dollars 

Woods  Multiblade  Safety 

Better      Ihan  any  other  mior  ever  made  At  Jfiy  f^ce. 
"^^XX^Y     '"  method  because   ihe  cmied  spring  goard  Kivea   a  diagonal 
g.    ^^^^_  glidinf!  stroke,  the  real  easy  shaving  barber'^  stroke.     No  oth 

5   ^^^m         raior  has  this  diagonal  stroke  because  no  other  laior  has  iht  coiled  Spring 
a    M^^M       guard  which  deilecta  the  stroke  of  the  blade. 

J  f^^K    Better     '"  mafert*/— Every  blade   is  of   imported    Sheffield    Steel 
"  "^^^  individually    hardened,   tempered,   ground   and    honed, 

hand  made  and  hand  tested. 
^^^^    Better    '"  conj^rucWOFt— The  blade  goes  into  place  naturally 
2  KB^K  6^1^*    fi"'  without    endangering'  or    damaging    the       ^^,...,.  ,„_._ 

S  ^^m        edge  as  in  all  other  razors  in  which    the   blades   are   set  edge       -s?/ "KJi^!?¥i~- 
u   K^^K       first.     The  whole   length  of   blade   is   exposed  and  is  used. 
B  ^BH^V         It  shaves  edges  and  angles  no  other  razor  can  reach    because 
^^B^V        in  other  razors  the  blade  is  inside  comb  at  both  ends. 

RfsftAv     to  operate.     The  "cut"  can    be    instantly 
w;i.i,c>       ^_^.^^j  ^^  lowered  and  the  blade   adjusted 
for  a  rough  beard 

300  Shavei  Without  Stropping  or  Honing 

Extra  Sheffield   B1k<1< 

Buffalo  !r^ 

These  Physicians  H&ve  Used  It  Personally  and  in  Prac- 
tice—Are They  Not  Competent  Witnesses  ? 

*For  these  Purpoies  it  is  Endorsed  by  the  Highest  Medical  Authorities/ 

Dr.  Ceo.  E.  Walton's  standard  work  on  the  Medicinal  Springs  of  the  United  SlaUs  and 
Canada  tt^^amm!m.»li.M  mmmaum  'mmmmmt  is  an  efficient  diuretic,  and  proves  of  great  vatae  in 
stalet!  DUfmUllifnUJLBIIIUi  INFLAMMATION  and  IRRITATION  of  the  BLAD- 
DER Ud  KIDNBVS,  Mpeciallj'  when  dependent  upon  the  URIC  ACID  DIATHB5IS,  as  exhibited  In 
cues  of  ORAVEL  and  dour.    For  thoe  pnrposea  it  is  endorsed  bi^the  highest  mediolauthoritiea.', 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Nanorede,  Prof,  of  Surgery,  Medical  Dept.  University  of  Mich.,  and  author 
0f  articles  m  International  Cyclopedia  t,  HiiirKiM.M  Ji  t  rrawM  lifmiiu.  --  ■>  one  of  the  best 
0/  Surgery,  is  of  the  opinion  that  DUr  rJIUI  IttllUA  WAUK  alluUlM  mtere  la 
Ula  count^.     I  have  nsed  it  with  nndoabted  advaDtt^  in  zay  own  person." 

Dr.  John  T.  MetOalfp  Emeritus  Prof,  of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeoni,  New  York;  "\  tium^^mwa*.  ■  »— —  m»iiiBi  for  patienta.  niid  nacd  it  in  my 
have  for  sotne  yean  i>rescribed   DUrmUl  UTIIIA  WfUUl  own  case  for  OOUTV  TROUBLB 

with  decided  beneficial  resnlts,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  aa  a  very  valnable  remedy," 
Additional  testimony  on  reqnest.     For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Hta—  mntlon  Mi  ««/«*  0/  Snltrnt  mhn  mrltlKg  la  a^MrUMra 


FOR  ALCOHOLISM 

THE    LEADING    SCIENTIFIC    REMEDY 


ETHICAL 

Only  administered  by 
physicians  and  can  be 
used  by  any  physician 
m  good  standing.    Ac- 
lion     and     formula 
made   known   lo   all 
pbyaicians  nsing  it. 

SAFE 

No      hypodermic     in- 
jections are  employed, 
ko    aubstilulei    aan- 
gerous  drugs  are  used. 
The  absence    of    any 
secondary  harmful  ef- 
fect   is    diialuteiy    ai- 
sur/d. 

EFFECTIVE 

Craving  (or alcohol  re- 
moved in  from  la  lo  48 
hour*.     Normal,  func- 

few   days   and    patient 
discharced     in   good 
physicaT  condition   In 
fromtnotofourireekB 
without  suffering  any 
detent  ion    from    busi- 

AVAILABLE 
Medicines  furnished  to 
physicians    at    a    rea- 
sonable  charge,  so  [bat 
cost  10  patient   is   lesi 
than  any  institutional 

ment. 

[lroi.-ill  Wl  QUI  Uilnpupoii»"Ulmilliuj.  io  •  pUIQ  mveJopt. 
>              on-ENHEIMKK  TNSTITFTE. 

AIl  drug  addictions  are  successfully 
treated  at  the  New  York  Institute 
in  from  three  to  four  weeks,  with- 

jm™  

out  suffering. 

OPPENHEiMER  INSTITVTE.  159  MTesI  34tli  Street,  NEW  YORK  OTV 
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E&R. 

Send  for  Catal<^:ne. 


Greatest  Revolver 
Value  for  the  Money 

KUmM  AUB  COn  138  Pwb  Avenoci  Worcester,  Mass. 


LOOK  IT  UP 


It's  on  page 
62 
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Thousands  of  Doctors 

who  have  for  years  endorsed 
and  succesEfully  used 

Hydrozone 

will    tell    you   that   it  is  a  harmless  and 
remarkably  efficient  remedy  for 

SORE  THROAT 

I  am  so  certain  that  a  trial  of 
HYDROZONE  will  give  you  grati- 
fying  results    that    I    will  send  by  mail, 

A  25c.  BOHLE  FREE 

(Only  ona  to  a  family) 


to  anyone  signing  coupon  and  sending 
10  Cents  to  me  to  cover  forwarding 
charges. 

Sold    by    leading    druggists.       None 
genuine  without  my  signature. 


WRITE  LEOIBLX 


'The  Whole  Thing  in  an  Egg  Shell" 

200   Bg'g's 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO    GKT   THEM 

uf  lh*i  boak.   '  300  E«ps  a  Year  Por  Hen," 
HM].  ■■filar^d,  and  ui  pu-I  rpwrltrpn.    4« 
_„._.  .   — lObx  ulhi^r  thliiffH  (he  met  bod  of  fpvdlntf 

y  whltli  Mr.  &.  a.  Foi,  of  Woinmro,  N.  H.,  win  Ibc  prUe^ 


I'oodlUan  powder  (or  Ibebeetew  ie< 
manttw.    SUiiplBua,t>,c— «uljetii 

than  uij  other  meiluHl  under  the  idil    -vom  d««  uio  «i»^ 

broo^l  lilni  In  (DM  winter  day  «B  agga  tiraa  7i  beiB ;  and  for 
live  Jul  In  agwwlon  from  the  nme  Dock  M  tm  a  i»j. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Chamberlain,  at  WoUI)cin>,N.H,,iaji:  -SritMaw- 


unulr  ItltlHtjatbd,  44  to  SO  pfweB.  3& 
nihe'   Irtul.   V\  i-KnU.      SatajJ/t    Frrt. 


.1   casei   ol  dcafna 
THE     MORLEY    COMPANY 


The  Pacific  Cosst  Press  Clipping  Bareu 

Reads  newspapers  poblished   in   the   far   West  for 
Professional,  Society,  and  Literary  people  on  reasoa- 
able  terms.      Fur  particulars,  address  as  above, 
BoK  aa39i  San  Franctsco,  C»l. 


MAGIC    LANTERNS 
PAY 


andMcnhicnMnreHarhlMa.  Flh 
I  ■  p  ^  V  nuT   eiruilHpiLAlrnnlTT^ 

■  VlBW»aiiiirUm.lJllaitiarln«»nT«ab\»rt.    (."»* 

■  IgcneriVL  llactcUDIeruforIlDni«Ainaaittica^ 


,  Stailman's  Dresser  Trunk 


Mmu*  miatlam  tkt  Hnltm  a/  Ktvltat  nMn  mrltlHg  to 
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The  Small  Advertiser's 

Opportunity 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  is  the  small  advertiser's  op- 
portunity  because  it   enables  hirri  to  advertise    to  a  nation 
instead  of  a  community — for  the  same  price^  too. 

Classified  Advertising  in 
The  Review  of  Reviews 

Classified  Advertising  in  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  pays. 
How  do  we  know  ?  The  following  thirteen  pages  of  classified 
advertisements  furnish  proof.  The  hundreds  of  advertisers 
whose  announcements  appear  in  these  pages  would  not  patronize 
a  medium  that  did  not  yield  them  satisfactory  returns. 

Testimony 

Here  is  unsolicited  testimony  from  advertisers  who  have  used 
the  classified  columns  of  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.  They 
are  but  samples  of  many  letters  received : 

Tlk«  Realty  SGi«nc«  P«ib*  Co.t  Pittsbtftrtft  Piu»  wrttes: 

''  We  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  stay  out  of  your  dawifled  columns,  as  the  returns  from  our 
former  advertising:  have  been  more  than  satisfactory.  If  all  your  aydertlsers  receive  as  good  returns 
as  we  do,  there  Is  no  reason  for  you  to  reg:ret  havliig  started  dassifled  columns/' 

Trips  Card  Co.t  Albai^Tt  N«  T«t  writes: 

''  We  are  very  glad  to  say  that  the  advertisement  In  the  October  number  of  Thb  Rbvikw  op  Rbvixwb 
has  been  a  arooid  puller.  We  tried  six  other  publications  that  month.  Including  two  of  the  best  of 
the  mail-order  publications  which  claim  circulations  of  over  600,000  and  wa  iMTa  ImA  Matter  rasmlts 
f  rafls  Tlia  laTlaw  ml  lariaws  tkaa  all  Ika  rast  camklma^L  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  waited 
too  long  before  ordering  you  to  repeat  the  advertlsepieiit  in  November." 

The  Cost 

For  only  Five  Dollars  you  can  place  your  four-line  advertise- 
ment in  the  classified  columns  of  The  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 
before  over  a  million  readers.  For  six  months  the  cost  is 
Twenty-five  Dollars. 


SEND  your  order,  with  cash,  for  the  first  insertion  at  the  rate  of  $1.96  per  agate  line. 
For  each  subsequent  insertion  we  will  send  a  bill  at  $1.96  per  line  by  the  Ist  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  publication,  and  you  are  to  sena  us  the  amount,  together 
with  copy  instructions,  to  reach  us  by  the  Sth,  if  possible,  and  no  later  than  the  0th.   No 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  sixth  insertion,  though  you  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
changing  copy  if  3rou  wish  to. 

Thus  you  get  six  insertions  of  a  four-line  advertisement  for  $96.00.    Six  lines  will  cost 
you  $87.60  for  six  insertions ;   twelve  lines,  ^.00  for  six  insertions. 

All  advertisements  set  in  uniform  style.    Minimum  space  accepted,  four  lines.    Maxi- 
mum space  for  one  advertisement,  twelve  lines. 


Send  your  Copy  and  Check  at  once  for  the  January  Number,     Our  Little  Booklet^ 
"  Making    Your  Advertising  Dollars    Count"    will    be    sent    free    on  request. 

THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS    COMPANY,  {jEwroR/aTY 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


R£AL 

>ET  ^CKC  A.M?  '^X  JERSEY 


CSTATC 


X.  S.  0«n<lL  0 


•t     A^w      wlU 


•:    t:4   ■■  BR*   H   I 


$■   r*!*-*?     ■"»"■     i-i' r/s7-' ia^-nj.  >«  Tort     W»li 


Write  D.   HcElnr.    B«l  Kaiata    Broka-.    lOka.  Id 
'~  "ineta  prop«n7,  Clt7  pnpcngi,   Bmliwaa  oppann 
.  Hofici.  mnd  Hlwep  for  uJ«;     e*riomd  iott     I 
-~  wltdla].     I>.  UcKIro^ 


INVESTORS-  n  0UBSKEKEK8-Tak  > 
ImptoTHl  Un<]  Id  Isdlin  VrrrXtotj  ■ 
r«tl1>    will.    Idfil    cllsule.    bai     bo    • 


Itpnd  dnt-r]pili>n 


■rlU  Is  H.  B.  J 


COAL  I.1KDS,  SS.OM  ai 
Ud  np  II  lid  In  (12  PM 
mpplBI  Hiiiui.     Also  tl: 

as  I"    " 


FVnlle    lall.       SaUlU»  l» 

No    ilalc,    •rbllv    Idrtw  fe 

Fai^'Kld~iar*tlG«iow.~  "Cciitnl   CMl'"lInd«''c^ » 


mlpllon    ibd     prlci 


home,  or  nrppvriT  of  *V 


TOB  BEST  FABlf  AND  FRUIT  LAKD3  U 
FJlMOI'S  fecit  belt  RBQIONI     Corimp 


Iprma  ■□!]  bl^  proflti  fi 


t  RESORT  HOTEL  or  u  all  mr  nana  Inu- 
Toin  $1,000  aod  upwtrdfl.   for  uttf    lew  u4 


H.  Aubrei  *  Co..  Hotel  Bnktn.  410  UdIob  Tnm  B 


GPBOIAL 

J.'S^'Tod"' 

for    p.nlrtll 

f 

OAIN  IB  l>m  (r«ct  of  HIiAInn  1 
or  «Ii1e  nnclin.     AI»  (mall   tr 

nd  Btt' 
Addn* 

TEXAS 

BOrSTON 

om  Iwo  rti-noI»;  naerlrle  llae  lor 
•IB.OOft-Jotn   K.   WUItr,    Houlo 

4r  acm.  10 
psaroretart 

n.    Teuj. 

■•  laii*  ooei.     Idril  elioiale.     Panj,  Dallai.  Tnai. 
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h4EW  ENGLAND 


KSTATK— Contintied 

SOUTH 


PALACB.  OVERLOOKENO  SOUND.  lULLIONAIRE  SBC- 
riON,  eighteen  magnlllcent  rooms,  three  baths,  stables, 
tarns.  Immense  cooserratortes,  nineteen  acres,  abondance 
tnlts,  cost  970.000.  Price  $3S,000.  Hoar  from  New  York 
my.     Richards,  45  East  42nd  Street. 

■SSEiX.  MASS.,  H0,000.  Grass  farm,  orer  200  acres,  on 
Baaez  (salt  water)  Rlrer,  conntrr  place  late  Lament  O. 
Bumluim.  Magnificent  buildings,  salt  water  boating,  bath- 
lar  and  fishing.  Oost  $176,000.  Michael  J.  Meagher. 
Sloacester,   Mass. 

CONNECnCJDT  VALLEY  TOBACCO  FARM-FuU  equllH 
Dsent  for  raising  same;  modem  bonse;  cltj  conrenlences  on 
trolley;  farmers'  cottage:  three  thonsand  annual  profit; 
tand  to  ralae  thrice  present  quantity.  Sure  money  maker. 
rwvnty  thousand,  half  caah.  Owner,  P.  O.  Box  770,  Hart- 
Ibrd,    Oonn. 

INVEST  TOUR  MONET  NEAR  A  GREAT  AND  GROW- 
ING MBTTROPOLIS.     Building  lots  in  Boston's  suburbs  at 
SO  each   to  introduce;   on  new  electric  car  line.     Boston 
burban  Land  Co.,  No.  28  School  St..  Boston,   Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  SITES  in  lots  of  4  acres  and  up, 
12  minutea'  drWe  from  Greenwich,  Conn.;  46  minutes  from 
New  York  now;  will  be  86  minutes  next  year  when  New 
HaTea  Road  Is  electrified.  Tliese  lots  are  in  restricted  resl« 
dence  park.  Town  water  will  be  supplied.  Most  eligible 
neighborhood  near  New  York.  Lorely  country  drire  to  prop- 
erty. One  of  the  few  chances  left  to  get  the  most  desirable 
■elgbborhood  and  real  coantnr  surroundings  with  easy  ac- 
ilbiUty.    Address,  W.  F.  Day,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  in  Brookllne  real  estate  and 
mortgages,  the  beautiful  and  ezduslTe  residential  suburb 
at  Boston,  the  richest  town  in  the  world,  constantly  In- 
neasing  ralues.  attractlre  returns,  ample  security,  interest 
roUected  and  remitted  without  cliarge;  write  for  informa- 
rion  about  choice  inrestment  properties  and  mortgages. 
Haas.  Securities  Company.  Inyestment  Bankers.  176  B.  Fed- 
eral St..  Boston.  Maaa. 

A  MODEL  COUNTRY  HOME,  with  finest  rlew  in  New 
England;  4  acres  good  land;  12-room  house,  and  large  bam 
1b  prime  condition.  Nice  lawn  and  shade.  Come  and  aee 
our  country  homes.  Price.  $4,600.  Richard  Elliott,  South- 
ington.  Conn. 


RICE  LANDS  YIELD  100  PER  CENT.  ANNUALLY.  Yoi 
can  buy  improred  rice  farms  at  $30  to  $90  p(>r  acre,  which 
will  raise  rice  crops  worth  $40  to  $60  iier  acre.  Arerage 
rice  crops  pay  better  to  liotb  farmer  and  land  owner  than 
bumper  cnma  of  oats,  com  or  wheat.  Write  to  us  for  par- 
ticulars,     w.   W.   Duson  &   Bro..    Crowley,   La. 

GASH  for  your  Home,  Farm,  Timber  Lands  or  Business. 
Co-operation  Is  the  keynote  of  my  success.  If  you  want 
quick  money  for  your  property^  list  it  with  me.  I  hare  de- 
sirable propertln  for  sale.  Write  quick,  with  descrlptlona 
of  property.  Address,  S.  P.  SeaweU,  Real  Elstste,  Biscoe. 
N.  C. 

WHY  WILL  YOU  FREEZE?  Go  South,  the  land  of 
promise  snd  opportunity.  We  offer  desirable  Realty  propo- 
sitions snd  business  openings  of  sll  descriptions  eTerywhere. 
Our  perfect,  thorough,  energetic  system  Is  covering  the 
Union  as  the  dew.  We  have  aided  and  sustained  others  by 
our  serrice.  why  not  youT  Address  B.  F.  Ebom,  Blrming- 
bsm.   Ala.     Farms   a   specialty. 

VIRGINIA  historic  homes  on  the  rirers  snd  bay;  select 
country  homes  in  the  noted  Piedmont  region  and  Valley 
of  Virginia;  choice  hunting  preserres.  Free  list.  H.  W. 
HlUeary    &  Co.,    CharlottesTlIle,    Vs. 

$600  BUYS  25-scre  fruit,  poultry,  vegetable  farm;  3-room 
cottage.  Oakdale  tract,  near  Waverly.  Va..  midway  Rich- 
mond and  Norfolk.  Other  farms,  $10  acre  upwards.  F.  H. 
La  Baume,  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  Box  608. 
Roanoke.    Va. 

146  ACRES  ELEGANT  TRUCKING  LAND,  near  thriving 
railroad  town  of  1,200  Inhabitants,  with  all  Improvements, 
for  $6,000,  worth  $8,000.  Paid  owner  $1,100  this  year. 
Must  sell  to  settle  estate.  Easy  terms.  60  other  farm  bar^ 
gains.  Cstalogue  free.  Address  Barrow  Real  Estate  Agtcy.. 
Box  5,    Preston,  Md. 

SPLENDID    INVESTMENT-43    acres     suburb    Houston. 

S760  acre:  416  acres.  3  miles  Houston.  $16,600;  800  acres, 
olorado  County,  $12  acre;    1.476  acres.   Freestone  County, 
$14,760.     B.   C.    Robertson,   Thestre   Building,   Houston. 

1280  A— Fine  Miss.  River  Delta  Land.  $20  per  acre,  all 
fine,  rich  bottom,  and  will  rent  for  $9  per  acre  when  cleared. 
Timber  will  pay  for  it.  1  ml.  railroad.  Shants,  002 
Chestnut  St.,  St.   Louis.   Mo. 


TYPE"WRITERS. 


I  WILL  SEUi  singly  or  together,  for  cssh.  3  Reming- 
tons. 2  Smith  Premiers.  1  Hsmmond.  1  Underwood,  2 
Centurys,  1  Densmore,  10  tsbles,  1  roll  top  desk.  B.  O. 
Rardln.   Receiver,   Box  967,   Orange,   N.   J. 


TYPBWRITERS-All  makes-sll  prices.  12  stores.  Cata- 
logoe  and  address  of  nesrest  store  on  request.  The  Type- 
writer Exchange  Co..  843  B'way.   N.   Y.   C. 


POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  $26-Only  real  typewriter  at  low 
NMt.  Combines  Universal  Keyboard,  strong  manifolding. 
mimeograpb  stencil,  cutting.  Visible  writing.  Interchange- 
able type,  printa  from  ribbon.  Imperfect  alignment  im- 
Domible.  will  stsnd  hsrdest  wesr;  prsctlcally  accident 
proof.  Agents  wanted.  Write  Postal  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept. 
14,   Norwalk.   Conn. 

CLEARANCE  SALE— Remlngtona.  Densmores,  Wllllsms. 
112.60;  Franklins,  Hsmmonds.  $10;  Underwoods.  Olivers. 
|35;  Callgraph,  $6.  Orders  filled,  or  money  back.  Stand- 
ard Typewriter  Exchange.  Suite  28.  231  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  SIX  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITERS  to  dispose  of 
at  $2S  each.     A   poat  card  addressed  ss  below  will  bring 

?oo   full    partieulara.     Address  Treasurer,    Box    437,    New 
^ork  City. ^^^^^ 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS— Remington  No.  2,  writing  two  col- 
on; Densmore,  Jewett,  Hsmmond.  $16.00  esch.  Write  for 
complete  illustrated  catalogue.     100  sh(>ets  excellent  Csrbon 

Rper    $1.60,    sent    prepaid.      Eagle    Typewriter    Ci>.,    236 
oadway,   N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS.  All  Makes.  Entirely  Rebuilt.  Guaranteed 
good  as  new.  Finest  sctually  rebuilt  machines  ever  offered. 
$16  up.  Sold  or  rented  snywhere.  Rontal  applies  on  pnrchsse. 
Rebuilt  Typewrite-  Co.,  6th  Floor— 87  I-a  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

TYPEWRITER  "  BARGAIN  LIST  *•  FREE!  Deal  Direct 
Save  Commissions  (sll  mskes).  Shipped  allowing  trial 
anywhere.  Remingtons,  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Smiths. 
$38;  others.  $15.  $26.  Consolidsted  Typewriter  Ex- 
change. 243  Broadway,  New  York  (Established  1881). 
Reliable. 

TYPEWRITERS— Our  own  manufacture,  fully  guaranteed, 
at  special  prices  to  those  who  will  n>oommend  the  Ameri- 
can to  their  friends.  American  Typewriter  (}o.,  266  Broad- 
way,   New    York. 

REBUILT  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS  No.  6,  good  as 
new,  with  Improved  csrrisgo.  newly  nickoled.  ensmeled.  new 
type  snd  cylinder,  will  do  first-clasR  work.  $40.  Guarsnteed 
for  one  year.     R.  A  O.  Typt^writer  O)..  220  Brosdway,  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS'       CAL1GRAPHS.       $7.60;       Hammond, 

flO.OO;  Remington.  $12.00:  Visible  Writt^rs,  $12.00.  Rem- 
ngton  two  color  ribbon  attachment.  $18.00.  All  guaranteed 
one  year.  Typewriter  Rxchange,  Room  2,  43  West  126th 
St.,   New  York  City. 

BARGAINS  IN  TYPEWRITERS.  ALL  MAKES.  Prices 
from  $15  up.  Easy  payments  if  desired.  Send  for  particu- 
lars to  L.  E.  Hay  ward.  27R  School  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

THE  SUN  TYPEWRITER  is  the  only  stsndard  visible 
writing  typewriter  retslling  at  low  price.  Write  for  our 
trial  offer.  Agents  wanted.  Sun  Typewriter  Company.  817 
Broadway,   New   York. 
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STAMPS,  COINS,  POST  CARDS 


LATEST  POST  CARD  NOVEI/rT— 20  OleTer  destgns.  eacb 
In  bright,  sllrered  metal  frame.  Betall  6c.  Postage  Ic.  For 
S6c.  will  aend  7;  for  60c.  complete  aet  of  20;  for  S2^&0 
a  hoodred  assorted.  Postpaid.  Mosaic  Art  Go.,  824  Dear- 
born St.,   Chicago. 

CHRISTMAS  POST  CARDS.— Send  10c  for  eight  hand- 
aomely  embossed  designs  and  dab  plan,  and  begin  recelr- 
ing  cards  from  all  orer  the  world.  Qnick  iwsnlts  guar- 
anteed. Boston  Sonrenlr  Postal  Co.,  16  School  St.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 


SOUVENIR  CARDS  OF  OLD  VERMONT— New  process 
two-tone  Oreen  prints.  Beautiful  mountain,  lake,  ruin  riews. 
12  for  2&C.,  25  for  60C^  60  for  $1.00.  400  subjects.  Oreen 
Mountain  Card  Co.,  White  Rirer  Junction,   Vt. 


$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  aU 
money  coined  before  1876  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for 
a  set  of  2  coin  and  stamp  raloe  books.  It  may  mean  a  for- 
tume  to  you.    C.  F.  Clarke  ft  Co.,  Dept.  R,  LeRoy,  N.  T. 

THE  NEWEST,  FUNNIEST.  CLEANEST  and  most  laugh- 
able, comical  Post  Cards  yet  published.  Artistically  printed 
on  finest  quality  cardboard,  egg-shell  finish.     Send  loc.  for 

VlUlers  Sourenir  Norelty  Co..  21 


set  of  8  cards  postpaid. 
Quincy  St.,   Chicago. 


STAMP  COLLECTING  is  an  attractive  and  fascinating 
pursuit,  productlye  of  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Full  de- 
scrlptire  printed  matter  Free.  If  you  want  some  good 
foreign  stamps  and  an  album  to  start  with,  send  26c..  oOc., 
$1.00  or  $5.00  and  a  beginner's  outfit  of  liberal  Talue  will 
be  sent.  Cash  paid  for  rare  stamps:  Illustrated  buying  list 
lOe.  I  hare  been  an  expert  and  specialist  in  this  line  for 
80  years.    C.  H.  Mekeel,  R.  F.  D.,  29,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  TEAR'S  POST  CARDS.  Sam- 
ples 10  cents.  Leather.  Birthday  and  Fancy  Post  Cards.  12 
samples  15  cents.  View  Cards  made  from  Photos.  Atlas 
View  Card  Co..   10  East  28rd  Street.  New  York. 


CHRISTMAS  POST  CARDS.  We  wlU  send  ft>ur  Highly 
Embossed  Christmas  Cards— latest  designs— 10c,  or  full  set 
consisting  of  abore  cards,  four  good' luck  and  four  New 
Year's  cards  for  25c.  postpaid.  Post  Card  Publishers,  68 
Rirer  Street,    Chicago. 


GENUINE  WIDOW'S  MITE  OF  JUDBA,  postpaid.  $0.86. 
Roman  sllrer  coin.  A.D  150.  50c.  Coins  of  all  ages  bought 
and  sold.  1906  Rare  Coin  Book,  160  pages.  760  iUostra.. 
U.  S.  and  For'n,  25c.  Retail  lists  free.  T.  L.  Elder, 
Dept.   R,  82  E.  23d  St..   New  York. 

GUATEMALA  POSTAGE  STAMPS-Sale  of  ProTtstooals, 
1898-22  Tarletles— $1.50;  Jubilee,  1897—16  ▼arietles-^60. 
Complete  Sets.  No  Exchanges.  Cash  with  order.  Refer- 
ences. New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York.  A.  G.  Sama, 
Guatemala,   O.   A. 

CHICAGO'S  famous  skyscrapers,  elerated  rallroada,  un- 
derground tunnels.  Jack-knife  bridges,  beautiful  parks,  boole- 
Tara  drires  and  crowded  streets  all  shown  In  60  beautiful 
colored  post  cards.  Price  $1.00.  V.  O.  Hammon  Pub.  Co., 
216  Wabash  Are.,   Chicago. 

FOUR  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  POST  CARDS  for  lOe 
—26c  for  12  cards.  President  and  Royalty  In  embosaed  jew- 
eled cards  at  25c  each.  Wholesale  also.  A.  Harper,  204 
West  28rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

POST  CARDS— Your  name  1  month  In  P.  C.  Bzchang* 
List  and  5  nice  Post  Cards.  10c. ;  3  mos.  and  10  cards,  26c. ; 
1  year  and  20  cards,  all  different,  60c.  You  get  cards  froia 
ererywhere.  8  fine  Holiday  Postals,  26c  Mattcflon*  818, 
Sta.   L,   Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS-^Post  Cards,  this  month  only 
to  Introduce)  we  will  mall  eight  new  comics,  all  dlfferoiL 
or  10  cents.  Stamps  or  sllrer.  The  funniest  yet— most 
original— Tery  latest.  National  Specialty  House,  66  .Ran- 
dolph  St.,   Chlcaga 


S 


POST  CARD  COLLECTORS.  DEALERS.  SPEdAIi-Yow 
first  name  beautifully  worked  In  flowera  for  2c.  postage. 
Ten  Chriatmas.  New  Year  Cards  26c.  Eight  handsome  cards 
of  Actresses  (only  authorised  publishers),  scenes  from  Plays* 
26c.     B.  Silberer  ft  Bros..  1439  B'way.  N.  Y.  City. 

POST  CARD  COLLECTORS  JOIN  THE  UNION.  Fee  26c.. 
including  Cards  &  Outfit.      **  You  csn  exchange  cards-  from  all 

?arts  or  the  world  "—List  of  exchanges,  your  name  In  list. 
'ost  Card  Union  of  America.  10th  ft  Arch  Sts.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

FEATHER  BIRD   POST    CARDS  26c  each.     The  finest 

Sst  cards  made.     Larery  Norelty  Co..  Suite  W.  82  Bast 
rd  St..  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL  AND 

TION 


BASTON  SANITARIUM.  For  treatment  of  the  nerrous 
or  mentally  ilL  Superior  location;  akilled  care.  Visit  here 
before  selecting  s  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney 
for  particulars.     'Phone  1661,  Easton,  Pa. 

THE  ART  OF  TRAVEL,  by  H.  H.  Powers.  A  practical 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  European  trarel.  180  pp. 
Price  20  cts.  Bureau  of  Unirerslty  Trarel,  2  Trinity  Place, 
Boston. 

ABB  YOU  GOING  AWAY  THIS  WINTER?  Rent  s  com- 
pletely furnished  cottage,  from  3  to  12  rooms,  bath,  etc., 
at  Beabreese,  Florida  (the  famous  Daytona  Beach  Automo- 
bile race  course),  and  be  comfortable.  110  mikMi  south  of 
Jscksonrille  (esst  coast).  BTerything  supplied.  H.  L. 
Ksy.  1110  Masonic  Temple,  Chlcsgo. 

MALLORY  STEAMSHIP  UNB-Single  and  Excursion 
Tickets  to  the  Southern  States.     Short  or  extended  sea  roy- 

»es.  embrscing  Jscksonrille.  FIs.:  Gslreston,  Tex.;  Mexico 
ty,  San  Francisco.  Denrer,  Colo.,  etc.  Write  for  free 
booklet  •*  Southern  Resorts  "  to  C.  H.  MaUory  ft  Co.,  129 
Front  St.,   New  York. 

EUROPE.  $260— Select  two  months*  tour.  Personal  es- 
cort: choice  of  routes;  parties  small;  fine  steamers. 
Apply  St  once.  Rer.  L.  D.  Temple,  Watertown  H, 
Mass. 

BUEOPB  AND  THE  ORIENT— High  Grade  Spring  and 
Bummer  Tours.  Small  select  parties  under  superior  man- 
agement.   The  Eager  Tours.  600  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Balti- 


FOR  BUSINE^SS   PRO 
MOTION 


MODERN  ADVER'nSING.— There  Is  at  least 
practical  Selling  idea  in  this  book  for  you.  Modem 
adrertislng  Isn^t  alone  for  the  man  with  millions 
to  spend.  It  la  for  you— who  must  secure  the 
co-operation  of  retail  dealers;  you  with  competi- 
tion to  fight,  with  customers  to  Influence  and  profit 
to  win.  It  Is  a  common  sense  exposition  oi  ad- 
rerilsiog  as  it  is,  and  the  way  to  use  It  to  se- 
complish  the  object  of  business— sales— dlTidends-^oc- 
cess.  Send  $1.64  for  s  copy  on  approraL  Calkins  ft 
Holdeo,  48  East  23d  St..  New  York. 


I   WRITE   A  BOOKLET  FOR  $10.     Oopj   for  an  eUit- 

Sage   booklet,   written   for  your  business.   $10.     Send  full 
ata  with  order.     Experienced  sdrertlslng  serrice.     J.  H. 
Gorham,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 


LEARN  SCIENTIFIC  business  letter  writing  by  msO  from 
man  who  built  up  half-a-miUlon-dollar  business  through  let- 
ters. His  method  prored  sound.  Psge-Daris  School  of 
Business  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  16,  90  wabsiOi  Ave..  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING  is  s  gUt-edged  security 
to  the  adreriiser  and  all  who  are  Interested  In  n4^*'^ 
tising.  Twelre  numbers,  each  coittalning  frqptf"  120 
to  160  pag(>s  of  Adreriising  art  loid^.lltenitiftre/  for 
$2.  20c.  a  copy.  Profiuble  Adrertiainir.  I'eO  Bojlstim'-St., 
Boston,    Mass. 
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N  AND  AGENTS  "WANTCDt 


■1- : 


■-■3»^--ar- 

■■>i»-    -IT* 


I.  t         T  i. 


—      rx 


■« 


s   ::iHir  la- 


rTii."^  :.•♦•!     "^mi 


goods.  Write  tor  caUlocne.  If  70a  want  to  buy  foTronr 
owTB  w  our  J^CM  will  Mtooish  TOO.  United  ftfrS.  luu 
Order  Co.,   m  Front  St.,   New  I^rk  City.  *" 

STOCK  8ALESS1AN  to  sell  high  grade  induatrial  seciirl. 
tlj*^  consisting  In  7%  cnmnUUrt  pSferred  iSSk.  ciSSS 
wlih  It  bonus  of  100%  In  common  stock.  This  will  yield 
TtTj  laige  per  cent,  profit  yearly  from  an  established  mann- 
facmlnc  enterprise.  Excellent  opportunity  for  tboroocUy 
responsible  man  to  work  solely  on  commission  basis  for 
irial.  tben  guaranteeing  a  permanent,  well  paying  posUlon 
to  the  right  party.  Yamatine  Company,  fid  Weft  MiA 
street*  >ew  York. 


■    •<:•■    axuL      .'III   f* 


'!>..> 


* .  ■".-#« 


•t,t,''i.     e   ix- 


«.         =  ■-« ' 


.      ,"^.i' 


WAN^p-lIen  and  women.  Local  or  trarellnf .  Liberal 
pay.  ExdttslTe  territory.  Established  trade.  It  will  dsjt 
y.jo  to  (iim^pniid.  Great  opportunity  to  establish  mod 
paying  ba«lnes».    Brown  Brothers  Nurseries.  Rochester.  N.  T. 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  ereiy  gas  town  on  saUry  or  com- 
]LbMS.-«  to  demonstrate  superheated,  Inverted  nm  llchL 
Li^t  lighi  out.  Nothing  to  sell.  Address.  Perf0%on 
lAgl^z  Owxpany.   Desk  C.  B3  Hirer  Street.   Chicago. 

LADIES  WANTED  to  do  fancy  work.  Easy,  rapid,  no 
f^imem  z>N]uii>ed.  steady  work  glren.     Material  furaUbed. 

^^'ii^'sij;'?.^^" ""  """''•  '^■"^ ""'  ^- 

VANTED--Peraons  of  character  and  business  tact  to  pre- 
•f«:  a  sew.  finely  illustrated  and  intensely  interestinc  ouh- 
Iitsijm:  m  more  attractlre  and  raluable  work  erer  nob- 
:iri»nd:  l&ienl  commission:  excluslre  territory.  Address  the 
C    A.  NfcbAls  Co..  Springfield.  Mass.  ^^ 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  PERIODICALS  (a  booklet  of  36 
page*'  Js^bsned  by  the  Fnnklln  Squai«  Subscription  Agency 
of  New  lork  City,  with  the  co-operation  and  endorsement 
of  the  kaiiing  publishers.  It  contains  the  condensed  oros- 
|h^rsM>s  for  ISW  of  the  best  Msgssines  and  Weeklies:  It 
glTcf  the  lowest  prices  for  subscriptions,  singly  or  In  com- 
binsTkios.  and  guarantees  prompt  serrice.  We  send  it  free 
.«  iviQnest.  A  postsl  will  do.  Agents  wanted  ererywhere. 
AtSdn^as  Franknn  Square  Subscription  Agency.  Franklla 
SiIBare.  New  York  City. 

$l.rt^»  at  death,  weekly  benefit  $5.00.  and  our  system  of 
?«'ft«;ration  and  identification,  with  black  seal  wallet  all 
fv  IS.00  per  year.  Agents  wanted.  The  German  Reclstrr 
i\..  Holland  Bldg..  231  N.  7th  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

UANAUERS  WA.XTED  In  connection  with  our  system  of 
»:.«v«  in  principal  Pacific  Coast  clth'S.  Hljrh-grade.  force- 
rs! men  with  selling  ability.  Addrt><w  Pacific  Syndicata 
*:.r«  rompany,  1031  Ellis  St..   San  Francisco.     °^"*"*^^' 


.    i«.      '*A       It 


t.         «--»t 

■■r«* 

.. .  <    •*■ 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  ererr  town  to  sell   Squeesie  EasT 
rW»r  Cleaner.     Says  "  Skidoo  *'  to  sore  hands  and  hard  work 
LaJies   can't    keep   houne    without    it.      Immense    pnifits    to 
I   ageocsL     ••  E.  Hllker.  371  Grand  Arenue.  Chicago.   111. 

WANTED  MEN.  EVERYWHERE:  Good  Pay:  to  dis- 
TrttNute  circulars,  adv.  matter,  taok  Rl»nis.  etc.  No  csuTaas- 
•3g  Address  National  Adv.  and  Dlatribnting  Bureau.  Suite 
M.   i>akland  Bank  Bldjf..  Chicago.   111. 


A^MKTHING  NEW  IN  DISABILITY  INSDRANCE-A  sub- 
«ca3:tal  income  can  be  made  by  devoting  part  or  all  of  one's 
r«e  te  the  sale  of  the  "  Square  I>eal  •'  Disability  Poller 
V/  tasaraiice  education  la  necessary  to  sell  •this  contract 
^vv^rring  every  accident  and  every  Illness  in  full).  Resnon- 
iilMe  rvpivsentstlves  wanted  In  every  locality  east  of  the 
msassippl  and  north  of  the  Ohio  rivers.  Liberal  terms 
AiMt  territory.  For  psrtlculars  applv  Dept.  J.  The  Phila- 
^;waa  Casualty  Company,  CspltsI  ISOO.OOO,  No.  116  No. 
otrpet.  <  Diia.,  "a. 


}^     « 


^...  w:-. 


AM- 


^LB^MAN  to  sell  our  established  line  of  stock  remedies 
V  t>e  trade,  either  as  a  side  line  or  exrluslTe.  Perma- 
M«X  .jKwitlon  to  right  psrtlea.  The  Americsn  Stock  Pood 
,V.     rtMDont.  O. 


*'  ^ 


« . 


-"kx.  ^: 


**;rNTS  W.\NTEp  to  sell  the  best  Kettles  in  the  World 
fir  Ox>klng.  Steaming  Straining  Food  of  all  kiSdsi  no 
■Mcr  )«raed  or  scalded  hands,  no  more  food  wasted  ^m- 
idr  tM*.  For  particulars  write  X  American  SMcialty 
Ibaw^fw  Co..  Johnstown.  Pa.  *^       ' 

"^KS   AND  WOMEN-If  you   sell   Vermin   Powder,    ualnc 
^'««        ^i***  "■'•  ^  ^"*  ^"V  ^  without  money.     No  i^jacheaT 
*«--    -    ^*~-    V  xJi        »5^  ^««*f  •««■•    v«»nnln   on   poultry  or  plants   can  exist 
.>     -     •— *       '-^T         ««Mw  asei.     100  per  cent.    Droflt.      Wptt«   fm-  >«f«i»^i*iJ. 


^,^, 100  per  cent,    profit. 

TMWin  IV«wder  Co..  Scranton,   Pa. 
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FOR  TH£   HOUSEHOLD 


MEAD'S  FliAKBD  RYE,  a  nfttiml  ftiod  UzatlTe.  Send 
26c.  for  pound  package,  postpaid,  with  oar  apeclal 
offer  and  booklet  on  Cooking  Cereals.  Minneapolis  Cereal 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

LBT  US  SEia>  TOO  OUR  IRONING  MACHINE^ 
the  '*  Simplex/'  on  30  dajt*  free  trial.  If  yon 
like  it,  pay  on  time  or  cash.  Does  day's  woric 
In  1  or  2  hrs.  Saves  fnel.  Free  Booklet.  Am.  Ironing 
Mac.  Ca,  72  6th  Ave.,   Chicago. 

GENUINE  JAVA  COFFEE!  Yon  and  yoor  friends  are 
offered  sn  opportunity  to  psrticlpate  In  the  distribution 
of  an  invoice  of  fine  drinking,  high  grade  Java  coffee, 
which  we  are  parceling  out  to  our  customers  at  20| 
cents  per  lb.  in  original  30-lb.  sacks.  This  Is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  price  charged  for  coffee  of  ordinary 
quality.  Send  $2.60  for  small  trial  bag  containing  10 
lbs.  Liberal  sample  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  four 
cenU  postage.  C.  F.  Posbergh  A  Co..  130  A  1S2  Water  St., 
Nen  York. 

A  24-LEAF  MAGIC  DRAWING  BOOK  and  directions  given 
with  each  &0c.  order  for  Powdered  Vanilla  flavoring,  which 
equals  fl.60  worth  of  liquid.  Agents  wanted.  R.  P. 
Gordon,   P.  O.   Box  466,  New  York  City. 

RED  CEDAR  CHESTS  AND  BOX  COUCHES  shipped  di- 
rect from  factory.  Made  of  fragrant  Southern  Red  Cedar  and 
moth  proof.  Beautiful  Xmas  present.  Write  fbr  booklet  and 
factory  prices.  Piedmont  Furniture  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Statesville, 
N.  O. 

SAVE  YOUR  OLD  CARPETS.  Have  them  woven  Into 
Beautiful  Rugs:  Rag-rugs  woven  to  order.  Silk  Portiers. 
etc.  Booklet  *^  R "  gives  all  full  particulars.  American 
Rug  Co.,  1805  First  Ave.,  New  York. 

VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  SENT  FREE.  200  receipts. 
Suggestions  enabling  housewives  to  save  money,  yet  supply 
the  table  better.  Send  to-day  to  Sargent's  Gem  Food 
Chopper,  144  Leonard  St..  New  xork. 


OUT  FLOWERS  AND  FLORAL  DECORATIONS-Oholoeat 
Quality  and  superior  designing  for  weddings,  banquets,  fa- 
nerals,  etc.  By  our  new  ay  stem  we  ship  everywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Small  amounta  of  violets, 
carnations,  etc.,  for  evening  wear  can  be  mailed  safely.  II- 
lostrated  booklet  free.    Iowa  Floral  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH  is  the  beat  finish  made 
for  floors  and  interior  woodwork.  Not  brittle;  will  not  scratch 
or  deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  for  free  booklet.  For 
sale  by  dealers  In  Paints,  Hardware  and  House  Fumlihinga. 
The  Batcher  Polish  Co.,  366  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  ~~ 


WILEY'S  WAXENB  Is  to  woodwork,  floors  and  fnmitars 
of  a  house  what  stove  polish  is  to  the  stove.  Antiseptic, 
germ  proof.    Child  can  apply  it.    Send  for  free  sample. 

Wiley  Waxene  Co..  70  Sudbury  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


FLOORS.  PARQUET  AND  HARDWOOD— Wax  Flopr  Pol- 
ish. Our  floors  6-16  inc^h  thick,  can  be  laid  over  old  pine 
floors  at  small  expense.  Send  for  catalog.  J.  Dnnfee  A 
Co.,  104  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  111., 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  our  proposition  on  onr  iOiears  and 
novelties.  We  have  the  best  wearing  shear.  Somethiag 
new.  Big  proflt,  liberal  terms  and  a  binding  gnaraiitee. 
Our  gooda  are  winners  everywhere.  The  United  Shear  Go., 
WestDoro,  Mass. 


PURE  WATER  is  as  important  as  Pure  Food,  and  more 
difllcult  to  get.  That  the  water  yoa  are  using  is  far  from 
pure  the  Naiad  Filter  will  show.  It  will  make  it  POie* 
sparkling  and  ssfe.  Send  for  Free  Trial  Offier  and  Book- 
ie.    The  Naiad   Filter  Co.,   79  Sudbury  St.,   Boston. 


CREDIT  GIVEN  TO  EVERYBODY.  Onr  great  catidogM 
of  home  furnishings  or  special  stove  catalogue  free  opon  re- 
qu«*at.  Write  end  get  our  bargain  offers.  Straos  A  Sdimm, 
1023  85th  St.,  Chicago. 


STOCKS,   BONDS,   MORTGAGES,  ETC. 


6  PER  CENT.  PAID  on  Certiflcates  of  Deposit.  The 
most  convenient  form  of  investment,  and  one  that  is 
absolutely  secure.  See  advertisement  on  another  page. 
Calvert  Mortgage  A  Deposit  Co.,  1068  Calvert  Bldg.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

FUEL  PROBLEM— The  Lamartlne  Peat,  Light  A  Power 
Company  offer  for.  sale  a  limited  amount  of  Treasuiy  Stock 
to  Increase  their  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  foel  and 
other  products  from  Peat.  The  company  own  6i000,000 
tons  or  a  superior  quality  of  Peat,  a  plant  with  modem  in- 
vented machinery  and  have  placed  their  product  on  the 
market.  An  exceptionally  promising  enterprise.  Address 
Fond   du   Lac,    Wisconsin. 

FARM  MORTGAGES  paying  5  to  6  per  cent,  net  in  the 
rich,  agricultural  sections  of  the  West  and  South  are  the 
safest  and  best  securities  to-day.  Not  affected  by  trusts 
and  panics.  "  Bonds  and  Mortgages  "  Chicago,  tells  all 
about  them.  One  Dollar  a  year.  Sample  Copy  free.  Ad- 
dress 1141  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 

SEND  for  our  Free  Weekly  Market  Letter  and  price 
list.  We  pay  Spot  Cash  for  Stocks  Wanted.  We  are  abso- 
lutely Headquarters  for  All  Mining  Stocks  of  any  known 
value.  Unbiased.  No  schemes  or  promotions.  Donald  A. 
Campbell  Co.,  Brokers,  Chicago,  111. 

5)  PER  CENT.  AND  6  PER  CENT.  NBT-on  First  Mort- 

f ages— secured  on  real  estate  in  new  State  of  Oklahoma, 
nterests  of  Investors  fully  protected.  Long  experience. 
Write  for  Maps  and  Information.  The  Jefferson  Trust  Co., 
South  McAlester,  Ind.,  Ter. 

GUARANTEED  6  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENT— SECUR- 
ITY 400  PER  CENT.;  flOO  to  910,000  accepted;  pay  3  per 
cent,  semi-annually  from  date  of  issue.  Bank  references; 
mercantile  ratings.  Write  Desk  G,  New  York  Realty  Own- 
ers' Co..  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Deposit. 


year     is     what     we     pay     on     Certiflcates     of 
National    Bank    and    Commercial    Agency    ref- 
it. M.  Martin,  Cashier,  Key  West, 


WILL  SELL  Preferred  Redeemable  Stock  in  the  moit 
profltable  known  industry  at  par.  Highest  bank  and  com- 
mercial references  given.  Particulars  free.  Geo.  M.  Beet, 
Station   B.    Atlanta,    Ga. 

INVESTMENTS  OR  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIBS: 
10%  DIVIDENDS— 10%.  Do  you  want  your  moncj 
to  earn  10  per  cent,  on  any  amount  yon  can  invest,  divi- 
dends  paid  promptly  every  six  months.  You  can  invest  as 
little  as  $10  a  month  if  you  like.  Invest  your  money  where 
you  get  all  it  earns,  if  you  want  your  money  to  help  jom 
and  not  the  banks;  investigate  this  opportunity,  joa  will 
find  it  aafc,  secure,  and  worthy  of  your  confldence.  MaM. 
.  Securities  Company,  Investment  Bankers,  170  FedenU  St.* 
Boston,   Mass. 

EIGHT  PER  CENT.— A  New  Jersey  mannfactarinc  eor- 

P>ratlon,  established  1807,  desires  to  dispod^F .  of  ^0,000 
referred  Stock  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing. its  WMk- 
ing  capital;  business  a  specialty,  constantly  increaMng  with 
satisfactory  profits.  Preferred  stock  receives  repilanj  8% 
per  annum;  shares  $26.00.  Subscriptions  received  ftnr  one  or 
more  shares,  and  payable  in  6  monthly  Installments  if  de- 
sired. References  and  particulars  upon  appUcatloii.  Ad* 
dress  Preferred,  Box  720,  Plalnfleld,  N.  J. 

BUSINESS  CHANCE— Defaulted  bonds,  repndiated  aad 
unsalable  bonds;  inactive  securities;  bought  and  aold. 
R.  N.  Smythe,  Room  462,  Produce  Exchange,  New  Tofk. 
Established  twenty  years. 


FIVE    PER   CENT.    AND   FIVE   AND   ONB-HALF 

CENT.  NET  on  First  Mortgages  on  best  farming  land  in  Wis- 
consin. We  collect  and  remit  Interest  free  of  charge  and  look 
after  taxes.  Long  experience.  Write  as.  Sute  Bank  of 
GlUett,  GUlett,  Wis. 

FARM  MORTGAGES  offer  the  highest  type  of  conservative 
investment.  We  solicit  correspondence  with  tnwteea  or 
private  investors  having  $200  or  over  to  Invest, 
returns  with  greatest  degree  of  safety.  No  *' 
dividends."    M.  H.  CoUins,  Kingfisher.  Okla. 
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SANITARY     ASt>     DUSTLEBS    HOrSK    CLEANING— Par 

waa  flic  tbomand  lahabllaDta  apwarda.  Bacb  Portable 
leaning  Plant  baa  an  sanilDf  capacity  of  rrom  ■SO.W  la 
10.00  wr  dar.  al  a  coat  of  abaoE  fS.OO  p»r  daj-  CkplMI 
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CASH   FOR   UFB 


POUCIBS"-!   paj    I 


ELECTRIC  LIOHTINO  PLANT  FOR  SALA 

Vn*    IBX    on.      Bplcnrtld   cbanw   for  joanj   man.     Pilea 
KO.OOO.      Addiraa  I.    E.    Mt'irltl.   MiDlatH,   Ulcblian. 
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SCRVICE^S  AND   INSTRUCTION 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  BOAT— Bv  the  Brooks  System  of 
fall  8lse  patterns  and  Instructions.  Any  one  can  do 
tlie  work  and  get  boat  at  %  regular  price.  We  also 
famish  complete  boats— knocked  down— ready  to  put 
together.  Send  for  free  catalogue  describing  boat 
patterns  and  K.  D.  frames.  Nearly  100  models.  Note 
change  of  address.  Brooks  Boat  Mfg.  Ck>..  Originators 
of  the  pattern  system  of  boat  building.  1212  Ship  St., 
Saginaw.    Mich..    U.    S.    A. 

DO  YOU  WRITE?  Instruction  by  mail  in  literary  com- 
poflltion.  Ckiurses  by  actual  practice.  Speeches.  Lectures, 
written.  Retision.  criticism,  and  sale  of  manuscripts  and 
plays.  (Send  for  Circular  R.)  Picton  &  Bennett,  25  West 
4ad  St..  New  York. 

WANTED.— A  few  people  to  learn  bookkeeping  and 
pay  for  tuition  from  their  eamlnirs  after  we  place  them 
In  positions;  you  can  learn  at  your  own  home  in  a  few 
weeks  without  loss  of  time  or  money:  we  guarantee  it. 
Write  for  full  information  and  our  free  book.  "  How  to 
Succeed  in  Business."  It  tells  you  how  yon  can  better 
yoor  position  and  make  more  money.  Commercial  Corre- 
spondence Schools.  Drawer  141 N.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

LEARN  HOW  TO  BUY  AND  SELL  REAL  ESTATE— We 
teach    by   mail   how   to    become   a    Real    Estate    Broker,    a 

rfltable  business  that  requires  no  capital.  Our  course 
the  highest  standard  of  Real  Estate  Instruction  under 
the  direction  of  experts.  Terms  moderate.  Write  for 
free  booklet  "  L.'*  United  States  Real  Estate  Institute. 
200  Broadway.   New  York. 

COURSES  In  French.  German.  Spanish,  and  Italian  taught 
at  home.  Prepared  by  Paul  E.  Kunaer,  Ph.D.,  president  of 
the  New  England  College  of  Languages.  Text-books  fur- 
nlilied.  Catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  postal.  Massa- 
chnsetts  Correspondence  Schools,  104  Boylston  St..  Boston, 
Mass. 

DETECTIVES— Shrewd  men  wanted  in  every  community. 
to  act  under  instructions;  previous  experience  not  neces- 
sary. Send  for  free  book  of  partlcalart.  Grannan's  De- 
tectire  Bureaa,   128.   Cincinnati,   O. 

**  PRACTICAL  JOURNALISM."  E.  L.  Shaman's  standard 
manual  for  reporters,  is  used  by  young  writers  sU  orer 
U.  S.  Price  fl.35.  We  also  give  lessons  by  mail.  Catalog 
free.  Practical  School  gf  Journalism,  639  Opera  House,  Chl- 
csgo. 

175  WEEKLY  EASILY  MADE  fitting  eye-glasses.  Write 
to-day  for  **  free  booklet  61."  Complete  easy  mall  coarse. 
Diploma.  Reduced  tuition.  Big  demand  for  opticians.  We 
start  yoa  In  business.     National  Optical  College,  St.  Louis. 

A  VALUABLE  INVENTION  for  every  man.  woman,  boy. 
fir! — who  writes,  by  expert  stenographer.  Paragon  Short- 
hand; mastered  In  a  week;  $5,000  depoalted  with  Central 
Trust  as  goarantee.  Writers  employed  by  largest  corpora- 
tions and  by  United  States  Government.  Address  Psragon 
Shorthand  Instltate.  Coliseum  Place.  New  Orleans,  La. 


LEARN  to  draw  for  money.  We  teach  Cartooning.  Garlca* 
taring.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illustrating  successfally  by 
mail.  If  talented,  send  stamp  for  Art  Circular  and  Free  Lesson. 
National  School  of  Caricature,  25  World  BIdg..   New   York. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  Electric  Ughtlns,  Electric 
Railways,  Telephone  Engineering,  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
taught  at  home.  Courses  are  prepared  by  prominent  tech- 
nical instructors.  Write  for  information.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St..  Boston.  1 


BECOME  PROSPEROUS  in  the  Real  Estate  Business.  We 
teach  you  by  mail,  help  you  to  get  customers,  list  readily  aal- 
able  real  estate  and  Investments  with  you  and  aaslst  yoa  to 
make  $5,000  yearly.     The  Cross  Co.,  901  Reaper  Block.  Chicago. 


CLERKS  and  others  with  common  school  educations  only, 
who  wish  to  qualify  for  ready  positions  at  $2S  a  week 
and  over,  to  write  for  free  copy  of  my  new  prospectus  and 
endorsements  from  leading  concerns  everywhere.  One 
graduate  fills  $8,000  place,  another  $5,000  and  anv  number 
earn  $1,500.  The  best  clothing  ad  writer  In  New  York 
owes  his  success  within  a  few  months  to  my  teachings. 
Demand  exceeds  supply.  George  H.  Powell.  Advertising 
and  Business  Expert,  257  Metropolitan  Annex,   New  York. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  WATER  COLOR.  AIR  BRUSH 
and  all  kinds  of  portrait  painting.  Chicago  College  of 
Photography  and  Art,  1194  Waahlngton  Boulevard,  K132. 
Chicago. 


EMPLOYERS  SUPPLIED  WITH  SKILLED  CLERICAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  HELP— Salesmen,  Bookkeepers.  Solicit- 
ors, Stenographers,  etc.  Employment  Demirtments  in  47 
large  cities.  For  information  write  Willis  Hawley,  Employ- 
ment Dopt.,  Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  502  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 


LADIES — Our  Illustrated  catalogue  explains  how  vre  tescb 
hair  dressing,  manicuring,  facial  massage,  chiropody,  elec- 
trolysis, qnlckly.  Positions  guaranteed.  Write  nearest 
branch.  Moler  System  of  Colleges.  New  York  City.  Chi- 
cago. St.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans,  or  Denver. 


FOR  THE  PARENT  desiring  the  means  of  providing  a 
child  with  interesting,  progressive  exercises  thst  will  lead, 
by  definite,  regular  steps,  to  at  least  s  practical  com- 
mand of  freehand  drawing  and  a  quickening  of  the 
aesthetic  faculties.  I  have  a  message.  Frank  Ahom,  1506 
B.  82d  St..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  taught  at  home  by 
most  scientific  methods.  Most  widely  used  s.vntem  known. 
Also  strong  business-bringing  course  in  Letter* tl  ritinsr.  Free 
Bttoklet.    Standard  Corresirandence  Schools,  Depi    7,  Cblcaeo. 


FOR  THE  OFFICE  AND  STOR£ 


PASTE  IT  WITH  JBLUTAC.  thtf  best  Photo  Library 
Paste  for  home  and  office.  Sticks  quickly  and  iiermanently. 
Never  soura,  hardens,  lumps,  discolora  or  blistera.  .  10c.  slse 
makes  over  a  quart;  Ic.  slse  makes  cupful.  At  deal- 
ers or  direct.  Booklet  and  package  for  stamp.  Special 
proposition  for  deslera.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  00  D.  W.  Broad- 
way,  N.   Y. 


DON'T  WEAR  OUT  YOUR  BRAIN  adding  figures.  Get 
a  **  Locke  Adder,"  and  save  your  energy  for  better  things. 
Capacity.  090.999.999.  Price  only  $5.00.  Booklet  free.  C. 
B.  Locke  Mfg.  Co..  65  C  St.,  Kensett,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  YOUR  TYPEWRITER-Get  better  results.  Use  our 
Typewriter  Backing  Sheet.  A  long  felt  want  with  all 
stenographers.  A  composition  of  Imen,  gum  and  paper; 
gives  easy  touch,  deadens  sound.  Improves  lettera  and 
carbons,  saves  type  and  roller.  lengthens  life  of  machine, 
makes  old  roller  and  type  like  new,  tells  when  near 
bottom  of  paper  and  saves  time.  etc.  Sample  by  mail 
10  cents.     Bratton  Rice  ft  Co.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


IMPROVED  ADDRESSING  MACHINES— Complete  System 
for  Mailing.  One  machine  does  the  work  of  twenty  girls. 
Thousands  in  daily  use.  For  partlculara  write  or  call. 
Edwin  E.  Mills,  209  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

FOR  THE  STORE.— Save  I  to  i  your  lighting  bill  and 
have  brighter  windows  by  using  the  "  Poke  Bonnet  "  win- 
dow refiector,  a  sterling  silver  plated  sectional  troogh. 
easily  installed  at  small  expense.  Ten  thousand  ordered 
by  best  stores  this  year.  Inquire  of  any  Jobber  or  write  us 
for  Indorsements,  partlculara.  special  offer  and  guarantee. 
Curtls-Leger  Fixture  Co.,  121  Fkln.  St.,  Chicago. 
■  ' 

RETAIL  STORE  DECORATIONS-Garlands.  Fans, 
Wreaths.  Fancy  Bells,  Show  Cards,  Price  Cards,  Changeable 
Signs,  Gold-Leaf  Sign  Lettera.  etc.  Hlustrated  Cataloffue 
Free,   W.    C.   Johnston  Mfg.   Co..   Qulncy.   HI. 


OUR  GREAT  BOOK,  *'  Systematic  Acconntlnf,**  •*  E." 
sent  free,  is  worth  many  dollara.  Tells  how  to  lessen 
labor,  save  time  and  money  In  your  bookkeeping.  H.  C. 
Raxall  Mfg.  Co.,  32  E.   Water  St.,  Milwaukee.   Wis. 
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GAMERS,   NOVCLpTIE^S  AND  CNTCR-TAINMCNTS 


PLATS  FOR  AMATEUBS— The  larfest  atock  In  the  U.  8. 
We  Hare  AnjthliiK  That's  in  Print.  Our  Free  Oatalogne 
tnclndea  Plajs,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Hand-books,  Qames, 
Bojs  and  Oirls  Stories,  Ac.  The  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  920 
Arch  Street,   Philadelphia. 


HALLOWE'EN  ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  GAMES,  best 
collection,  26c.  **  Ghosts,"  sensational  optical  noreltjr,  60c. 
**  Shadow  Circus,"  best  silhouette  game,  50c.,  fl  and  $2. 
Bojs'  Circus  Outfits:  Punch  and  Judy,  Magic,  Clown,  Make- 
up Parlor,  Paper  Fireworks,  10c.  each.  Hallowe'en  FaTors, 
Pumpkins,  Bugs,  Skeletons,  Grab-Bag  and  Fair  NoTelties, 
Plays,  Games,  Wigs,  Decorations.  Grease  Paints,  Spangles, 
Masks,  Tableau  jJghts,  and  Supplies  of  eyery  description. 
Catalogue  free.      The  Entertainment  Shop,  99  4th  Are.,  N.  T. 

PLATS  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  BOOKS— Largest  dra- 
matic catalogue  in  the  woild  sent  free  on  application. 
The   Dramatic  Publishing  Ca,   868  Dearborn  St..   Chicago. 

QDIEN  SABE.  THE  NEW  PARKER  GABiB,  learned  in 
two  minutes;  entirely  unique;  the  greatest  fun  of  any  game 
in  the  world,  60  cts.     Paner  Brothers  (Inc.),  Salem,  Mass. 

SAYINGS  banks  that  register  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters. 
Shows  amount  deposited.  Opens  when  $6  saved.  Education 
in  money  saying,  for  young  or  old.  Marvelous  invention. 
Sent  free  for  fl.     Piaget  Novelty  Co..  263  Broadway,  N.  T. 


SOCLAL  HIT  OF  CENTURT.  68  playing  cards.  lUns- 
trated.  Two  colors.  Unkle  Sam;  Koiumbla;  Kaptain  Jak; 
Lawyer;  Doctor;  Big.  little  Chiefs;  Soldyer;  Sayler;  Fisher- 
man; Hunter;  Cupkl,  Flag;  Drum;  Anchor;  Eagle.  26  or 
60  cents  per  pack.     Ideal  Publishing  Co..  Trevose,  Penn. 

SEND  25c.  to  cover  cost  of  iThlpplng.  etc.  We  will  idilp 
•*  The  American  Prise  Fight  "—the  greatest  entertainer. 
Positively  only  one  sent  to  any  one  address.  Victor  M. 
Grab  &  Co.,  S  73  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES.  Film  Views.  Magic  Lan- 
tema,  Slides  and  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.     Catalogue  Free.  - 
We  also  Buy  Magic  Picture  Machines.   Films,   Slides,  etc. 
U.   Harbach,  809  Filbert   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

ENTERTAIN  TOUR  FRIENDS  in  Latest  and  Most  Popu- 
Isr  Manner— Making  Candy.  Any  one  can  do  it  by  follow- 
ing our  Instructions.  Send  26c.  for  100  receipts.  Neptune 
Candy  Co..  Drawer  A,  Ocean  City.  N.  J. 

TEN  GENTS  buys  sample  Aluminum  Butterfly,  novel 
flying  toy,  with  which  we  send  48-page  catalogue  of  1.000 
Novelties.  Toys,  Games.  Jokes.  Sporting  Goods,  etc.  N.  T. 
News  Co..  13  Warren  St..  New  York. 

TRIPS,  the  Latest  Card  Game  and  Greatest.  Interests 
and  Educates,  for  Toung  and  Old.  New  Tork  to  'Frisco 
by  six  actual  trunk  line  routes.  Grest  fun  on  side  trips. 
By  mail  60  cents.    Trips  Card  Co.,  Box  1150.  Albany,  N.  T. 

PAST,  the  Rippowams  have  won;  present,  the  Rippo- 
wama  are  winning;  future,  the  Rippowams  will  win.  Old 
and  young  stock  for  sale.  Rippowam  Kennels,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


DOGS.    POULTRY,   STOCK 


1,000  CHOICE  BBESIDBRS  for  sale  in  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
White  Wysndottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Single  Comb  White  and 
Brown  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Oatak^rne  free. 
C  B.  Huff,  Box  R,  Bridgeville,  N.  J. 

COLUMBIAN  WTANDOTTES.  The  fowl  that  Is  creating 
a  sensation  in  all  sections  of  the  world.  At  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  Tork,  1906.  we  won  more  special  and 
regular  prises  thsn  any  exhibitor.  1.000  birds  for  sale. 
Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Box  1133,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

BOOK  ON  DOGS  OR  HORSES.  FREE!  Treatment  and 
Care;  Sick  or  Well.  Address  A.  C.  Daniels,.  173  Milk  St., 
Boston.   Mass. 

GOLD  FISH—Most  elegant  and  delightful  of  all  home 
pets.  New  Japanese  varieties  are  extra  fine.  We  ship  every- 
where in  U.  S.  and  guarantee  live  arrival.  Large  illustrated 
catalogue   free.     Iowa    Bird   Company,    Des   Moines,    Iowa. 

NEW  INCUBATORS,  slightly  discolored  by  flood.  Latest 
Improvements.  Guaranteed  sound.  Perfect  hatchers.  A 
few  108-egg  sixe.  |10.60  each;  216-efl:g.  f  16.50  each  (regular 
price  |18  and  |28).  Rare  opportunity.  Standard  hatchers 
less  thsn  cost  to  make.  No  circulars  on  these.  Send  cash 
with  order  at  once.  Regular  incubator  and  brooder  catalog 
free.      Cornell   Incubator  Company,   Ithaca,    N.    T. 


BEFORE  ORDERING  breeding  pigeons  for  squab  raising 
see  a  copy  of  this  magazine,  we  have  saved  our  readers 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Monthly,  60c.  per  year;  3  back  num- 
bers 10c.     The  Squab  Bulletin,   Box  219,   St.   Paul,   Minn.^ 

SEND  FOR  HANDSOMELT  illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  gamest,  handsomest  and  most  reliable  of  all 
breed  of  dogs,  **  The  Airedale  terrier."  Home  of  the 
World's  Foremost  Champions,  oldest  and  largest  Breeders 
in  America.     Colne  Kennels.  Montreal.  Can. 

BIRD  MANNA  is  the  secret  preparation  used  by 
the  Canazy  Breeders  of  the  Harts  Mountains  in  Germany 
for  curing  all  diseases  of  Csge  Birds  and  restoring  lost 
song.  It  acts  like  Magic,  loc.  by  druggist  or  by  mail. 
Send  for  "Free  Bird  Book."  Phi  -"  -  -  -  -* 
N.  3rd  St..   PhUa..   Pa. 
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FOX  AND  WOLF  HOUNDS  of  the  best  English  strains 
in  America;  40  years'  experience  in  breeding  these  fine 
hounds  for  my  own  sport.  I  now  offer  them  for  sale.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue.  T.  B.  Hudspeth.  Sibley,  Jackson  Co., 
Mo. 

FREE.  Handsome  Poultry  Catalogue  for  1907.  Illus- 
trates and  gives  prices  of  46  varieties,  land  and  water 
fowls  and  eggs.  Send  vour  address  to-day  to  S.  A.  Hum- 
mel, Box  54,  Freeport,  IIL 


automobile:s  and  fixtures 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.— We  are  the  Largest  Dealers 
and  Brokers  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Automobiles  in  the 
World.  Automobiles  bought  for  spot  cash;  cash  always  de- 
mands bargains,  and  we  have  them.  Our  past  reputation 
and  satisfied  customers  are  our  references.  Over  500  Auto- 
mobiles on  our  sales  floors  to  select  from.  Including  every 
make  of  standard  Automobile,  ranging  in  price  from  $160 
to  16,000.  Complete  list  of  Automobiles  on  hand  sent  on 
leqoest.  No  matter  what  you  are  looking  for.  we  are 
sure  to  have  it.  Times  Square  Automobile  Company,  216-217 
West  48th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  "  UkSCO  "  FOLDING  GLASS  FRONT,  ready  to  at- 
tach to  any  car,  finished  in  blue,  black  or  mahogany.  |36^. 
Express  prepaid  east  of  Denver.  London  Auto  Supply  Co., 
1281  MldOgan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILE  to  suit  your  purse.  Think  of  it.  from 
$75.00  up!  Less  than  half  others  ask.  Send  for  catalogue 
of  true  bargains  and  be  convinced.  Headen  Exchange,  196 
Degraw  St.,   Brooklyn.   N.   T. 


AUTO  OAR  PRACTICB1-"  Homans*  Self  PropeUed  Ve- 
hicles," 1907  ediUon  just  issued,  right  up  to  date,  is  the 
most  complete  book  on  the  motor  car;  practical,  fully 
illustrated;  600  pages;  handsomely  bound.  Price,  $2.00 
post  paid;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Agents  wanted. 
Specimen  pages  free  upon  request.  ^Hieo.  Aodel  A  Oo.t 
68    5th    Ave.,    New    Tork. 
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ART   TREASURES 


Btudanl  dleUooulM  Mnr  tlCllwlUlll  ABHlCM  Brt- 
UBBin,  jotuwa'*  dnifcml  litd  MdMB^  mi  iiiimJiM 
Wamir'a  Ubran.  BcMod  UrtttL  LatMdl  BmShmSbS 

HAOAZINRB.   MBWaPAFKU  AND  AU.  FBUODtCUl 

PRlodlcilt  and  camblaatloa  oOan.  A  haadj  watailaf  gS, 
Si  pafH  and  »T*r.  aaat  Pnt  for  At  a^S£  Afirai 
BfBBfU'i  tmaalne  Airotr,  flg  Ij  aaU>  W.,   Ch»ca»a.  IB. 


TAFBK   LIOHT»-~Bt   nicB    Bni 
ooali  brilUanl  fMan.^— BiW«  Ti 


TnMcrliH.     Jbm  tka  ba* 

_.™ctlj   ts  tfce  Oof- 

PrlM,    (1-00.      Poatas*    1 


THE  OLD  BODTH  LKArLBn  an  Kprlata  at  laportaat 
doraiama  db  Annlna  Uatotr.  Tl»  laiaai  Ima,  NaTlTA 
The  Dlacorerr  of  Plka'a  Paak.     Stocla  anmban  Be    t^.m 

Kr  100.     Smd  tor  malana.    Dlncton  of  Old  8«iU  Wafta, 
d  Sontb  UMIIac  Hoaaa,  BoaUn. 


OASOLINB  RNaiNBB.  MOTOR  BOATS  AND  AITTOMO- 

BILKS— a™  joa  intcnatadt    Tb«  <3 '-      -      -' 

lo-datc  iBfonmitloB  tw  aaFr  or  pfi 
par  jtar.  Bprclnm  (rae.  Ti*  Oi 
njurrr  Bids.,   OaclBBaa  Ohio. 


ros  CASH.  All  klnda.  ana  or  tkM- 
H  iDTlIad.  OaatotT  DMIoBarT.  fsM 
■dallj  dcalnd.  Daraaoo'i  Book  Bton. 
li  a  Ud  St.,  N.  YT^ 


CONFRSSIONB  or  A  DRONK."  bj  Pattcnoa.  a  b«A 
LdDdoB  and  one  br  SlDclalr.  wllh  olfacr  aoclallat  Ultn- 
.  la  all  128  Ufa.  millad  tor  lOc.  Cbarlia  H.  Ktn  A 
MB  Klaala  St.,  Ctalcuo. 


A  BARGAIN  Ig  Oiriatnu  Booka.  Botall  price.  **■»; 
add  oatll  D«c.  Klb  tor  (AS.  Scad  >c.  itamp  tor  dc 
arripllTc  elimlan  lo  The  Nbbc  Lied  Pnaa.  4S  Wial 
OnTur  B(.,    PhUaddplila,   Pa. 


AUTHORS'  and   PUBLISH- 
ERS' OPPORTUNITIE^S 


wBiTEsa.   srEAKRRs.   btcdbnts,   ARTiara.    pcb. 

LIRIIEHS.  ml  InT.lMhl*  aaalalaBH  bi  Momltlon.  thnacb 
'■"■     °lT""™fi^lir"'(""  ^""'-^*"  loformallon  Ubra- 


parrd.     HJjib-ici 


,  [.  INPORMATION  BlIREAi:,  WaahlnatoB. 
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SHCCT  MUSIC,  SONGSt  CTC. 


YOUR  SONG-rOEMS  TO  ME.  I  wCl  write  the 
iDd  place  before  the  big  N.  Y.  pablishera.  I  hare 
.  fortune  writiug  Mongs.  My  experience  will  aid 
I>    8«ngn    ••  Blue    Bell  "    and    **  Way    Down    In    My 

have  achieved  world-wide  fame  .  Write  to-day  for 
»klet.     Edward  Madden,  101  Madden  Bldg.,  N.   Y. 

POEMS  WANTED,  also  Musical  Otmpoaltlons.  We 
yalty.    Publish    and    Popularise.      We    compose    and 

music  to  poems  free  of  charge.  Send  us  your  work. 
berg  Music  Co..    806  W.  7th  Street.  Cincinnati,  O. 

-POEMS  and  musical  manuscript  arranged.  Music 
■d.  Publication  secun'd.  Cast  or  royalty  if 
e.     Walnwrlght  Music  Co.,  78  174  Evergreen  Ave., 


IS  FOR  SOXGS  WANTED— Authors  not  required  to 
writing  the  music  or  for  publlction.     Song  Writers' 
rioD,   261    Wells   St.,   Chicago. 

WRITERS  I     Your  poems  may  be  worth  Thousand! 

irs!  Send  them  to  us  to-day;  we  will  compose  the 
Every  one  with  poetic  talent  should  have  a  free 
oar  booklet.     Hayes  Music  Co.,   100  Star  Building, 

.   lU. 

^  WRITERS  AND  POETS!  We  compose  music  to 
ords.  Thirty -five  years*  experience.  Hundreds  of 
:es.  Send  us  your  poems.  Groom  Music  Co.,  58 
gr  Hall,  Chicago.   111. 


SONO  WRITING  PAYS  BIG.  Your  poems  may  prove  ft 
great  success.  We  write  music  to  your  words,  pay  royalty, 
publish  and  popularise.  Send  for  booklet.  Browne  Music 
Co.,  389  Temple  Court,  New  York  City. 

WE  HAVE  THE  GOODS,  HAVE  YOD  THE  ABILITY? 
Represent  the  largest  shi'et  music  house  in  the  world. 
Solicit  orders  at  popular  prices  and  make  a  snug  sum  for 
yourself.  McKlnley  agents  made  $15  to  $20  wei'kly.  work- 
ing a  few  hours  each  day.  Write  for  samples  and  particu- 
lars.    McKlnley  Music  Co..  74  Fifth  Ave.,   N.   Y.  City. 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG,  and  we  will  write 
the  music  and  present  to  big  New  York  publishers.  A 
*•  hit  "  will  make  you  rich.  Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
Metropolitan  Music  Co.,  02  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York. 


SONGS  PUBLISHED  ON  ROYALTY  by  New  York'ft 
Big  Music  Firm.  No  charge  for  writing  music.  N.  A. 
Music  Co.,  Dept.  22,  No.  50  West  2§th  Street.  New 
York. 


•*  SING  AND  THE  WORLD  SINGS  WITH  YOU.  GRUNT 
AND  YOU  GRUNT  ALONE  "—Williams  and  Walker's  4 
blg_hits;  "Let  It  Alone,"  "Build  a  Nest  for  Birdie." 
"The  Island  of  By  and  By  "  and  "  Nobody."  Also  "  He's 
a  Cousin  of  Mine."  The  lastest  song  hits  of  the  season. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  |1.  Dept.  A,  Qotbam-Attucks 
Music  Co.,  42  W.  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


^TCHKS,    J£1¥CLRY, 


:HES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  GUARANTEED 
tl  less  than  your  dealers.  All  standard  American 
8.  Latest  Models.  Free  Delivery.  Writtf  for  cata- 
o-day.  Beacon  Watch  Company.  Dept.  C,  101  Tre- 
t.,  Boston. 

lONDS,  watches.  Jewelry  delivered;  convenient  pay- 
accepted.  Representative  calls.  Telephone  connec- 
Syndlcate  Watch  Co.,  11  East  14th  St..  New  York, 
td  locattKl  at   present  address   17  years. 


3EAL  GIFT— Beautiful  Solid  Gold,  high  grade,  finely. 
Ladies'  Watch.  Actual  value  $12.00.  While  they 
.86.  Send  for  lllus.  or.  better,  mall  money  order 
^  Take  watch  to  your  Jeweler  and  If  our  state- 
I  not  honest  your  money  returned  cheerfully.  Hunt 
"ee,   Mfgrs..   Brokers,    150  Nassau  St.,   New  York. 

[  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD.  SILVER  AND  PRECIOUS 
S,  send  in  whatever  you  have  for  valuation,  free, 
exchange  for  new  goods.  Here's  your  chance  to 
h  money  or  new  goods.  Write  at  once  and  take  ad- 
»  of  this  special  opportunity.  Mitchell  &  Scott  Co., 
lamplain  Bldg.,   Chicago. 

lOND  ENGAGEMENT  RING,  11-16  karat,  perfectly 
ry  brilliant.  Tiffany  setting.  Special  $05.00.  Other 
8  ask  $00.00.  Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free, 
ice  any  bank.  Casperfeld  &  Cleveland.  Department 
Bowery,   New  York. 


ARCHOUSING,  SHIP- 

PING 


:)VING  WF-ST?  Write  us  regarding  rates  and 
I  cftrs  In  connection  with  the  forwarding  of  your 
lid  effects.  Trans-Continental  Freight  Co..  B.  357 
rn  St.,  Chicago,   and   New  York. 


JCRD  RATES  on  household  goods  to  and  from  all 
on  Pacific  Coast.  Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co., 
irquette  Building.  Chicago;  KKXS  Carleton  Building, 
lis;  861  Tremont  Building,  Boston. 


LAl^VYCRS,   PATENTS, 
CHEMISTS 


LET  ME  SELL  YOUR  PATENT.  My  Book  explalolng 
bow  mftlled  free.  Fifteen  years'  experience.  Patent  sales 
exclusively.  Call  or  write.  William  E.  Hoyt,  Patent  Sales 
Specialist,  200  ZZ  Broadwfty,  New  York  City. 

PATENTS.— Advice  free;  rates  moderate;  highest  refer- 
ences; best  service.  Patents  advertised  at  my  expense.  All 
business  given  prompt  and  proper  attention.  Watson  B. 
Colemsn.  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  626  F  St.,  N.  W., 
Wftsbington,    D.    G. 

EXPERT  OHEMIOAL  ADVICE  given  to  manufacturers, 
patentees,  etc.;  processes  investigated;  exi>ert  scientific  evi- 
dence given  in  legal  cases:  help  re.  Pure  Food  Laws;  full 
Chemical  Analyses  made  of  trade  products,  water,  etc.    John 

C.  Sparks.  B.Sc,  F.C.S..  Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemist, 
Office  and  Laboratories.  16  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City. 

HOLMES'  MERCANTILE  AGENCY.  132  Nassau  St..  New 
York  City,  established  fifteen  years.  Any  one  anywhere  is 
welcome  to  obtain  any  time  financial  reports  or  any  legiti- 
mate information  on  any  person,  firm  or  matter  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  This  will  be  procured  fresh  from 
prompt  and  n»llable  correspondents  in  the  locality.  Price 
of  reports  or  information  desired  is  One  Dollar  in  advance; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     Charles  B.  Holmes,  Proprietor. 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARK  LABRI^.  PRINTS  AND  COPY- 
RIGHTS—Send  for  my  free  book  how  to  get  them.  J.  R. 
H.  Potts,  The  Patent  Attorney.  306  Ninth  St.,  Washington, 

D.  C;   80  Dearborn  St..   Chicago. 

T.  HART  ANDERSON.  Patent  Lawyer,  Tremont  BuUdIng, 
Boston,    Mass. 

PATENTS   that    PROTECT.      Our  3   books   for  inventon 
mailed    on   receipt    of    0    cents    stamps.      R.    S.    &   A.    B.I 
Lacey    Rooms  13  to  23,  Pacific  Building.  Washington,  D.  a, 
F^tabilshed   1860.  ' 

NEW  INVENTIONS  DESIGNED,  perfectwl  and  developed 
by  experienced  and  n>llable  experts.  We  show  how  to  con- 
struct, where  to  manufacture  and  how  to  sell.  Address 
Mechanical  Dept.,  Industrial  News  Bureau,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  LAW  (opinion)  on  any  proposition,  highest,  all  courts 
everywhere;  "how  to  keep  out."  forestall  mental  worry 
or  "  get  in."  Protect  your  rights;  secnn*  Justice.  Address 
(Inclosing  $1)   Hanlons,   Attorneys,   Washington,   D.   G. 
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MISCCLLANCOUS 


SEA    SIIKLI^S-Your  collection    will   be    more   valuable   if 

fou   know    thv    nnmes.      Catalogue    illustrating    and   describ- 
ng  huiidrtMlH  «if  rare  and  curious  sliells  mailed  free.     Iowa 
Hlrd    (^)mpany,    lU'S    Moines,    Iowa. 


THE  SriNE.     Why  be  nelpless,    Crippled,  or  Deformed? 

The    "  Banning    Method  "    cures,    and    is    brightening   many 

liveH  aud  homes.     Write  us.     Describe  case.      Illinois  Spinal 

\  and    Orthopedic    Institute,    6265    Jefferson    Avcfnue,    Chicago. 


Ol'R  VACITM  CAP  when  used  a  few  minutes  each  day 
draws  the  l»l(K)d  to  the  scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circu- 
lation, which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new,  healthy  growth. 
Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee.  Write  for  free  partlculani. 
The  Modern  Vacuum  Gap  Co.,  M)2  Barclay  Bloclc,  Denyer,  Col. 


CANARIES— Imported  German  l)lrd8  In  full  song.  Sweet, 
mehMlious  voices;  only  $;j.CK)  each.  Females  $1.00  each. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Illustrated 
catalogue    free.      Iowa    Bird    Company,    Des    Moines,    Iowa. 


ORANGES,  GRAPEFRUIT.  TANGERINES,  famous  In- 
dian River  fruit,  finest  grown,  sweet  and  fresh,  direct  from 
grove  to  you.  Oranges,  |^">  l»ox:  Grapefruit,  $Q  box;  de- 
livered by  fast  express.     So.   Fruit  Co.,  Jaclcsonvllle,  Fla. 

FOR  THE  DEAF— An  efficient  aid  to  hearing  sent 
on  trial  atisolutely  free  of  expense.  Address  6.  Tlemaon 
&  Co.,    107   Park   Row,    New  York. 

POULTRY  FENCE  that  costs  less  erected  than  common 
nettings,  and  fences  poultry  In,  stock  Out.  Also  WoTen 
Wire  Farm  and  Wrought  Iron  Lawn  Fences.  Catalog 
Free.     Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  260,  Adrian.  Mich. 

THE  TEN-YEAR  PEN  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years*  use. 
It  Is  self-filling,  self-cleaning,  never  leaks,  and  always 
writes.  Is  the  best  pen  to  use.  Will  send  to  any  address 
six  pens  for  a  week's  trial.  We  pay  for  sending  and  re- 
turning. Send  for  circular.  The  Ten- Year  Guarantee  Pen 
Company.  Ansonla,   Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS— True  to  the  name.  High- 
est quality,  guaranteed  to  live.  Materially  less  than  agents' 
price.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Chattanooga  Nurseries. 
Box   46.    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 


THE  CROSBY  INVALID  BED  permits  the  changing  of 
bodclothlng  without  fatigue  or  annoyance  to  the  iMitient: 
it  prevents  bed  sores;  adjustable  back  and  head  rest.  IlL 
Catalogue  free.     Crosby   Invalid  Fur.   Co.,   Nashua,   N.   H. 


MAKE  YOUR  LIFE  A  SUCCESS.— Double  your  Income  and 
reduce  expenses  half.  Mention  occupation,  drawlxacks,  hopes, 
desires,  aspirations,  and  receive  literature.  Members  every- 
where.    Mutual  Benefit  Club  E.  537  R.  O.  55th  St.,  Chicago. 


INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  LINES.  Have  a  telephone 
service  of  your  own.  We  furnish  full  particulars  to  re- 
sponsible parties  for  building  and  equipping.  Physicians. 
Farmers,  and  local  Merchants  especially  desirable.  Any  one 
can  operate  under  our  instructions.  Write  for  free  book  to 
Cadiz  Electric  Co.,   88  C.   G.   G.   Building.  CadU.   Ohio. 


DEEP  BREATHING — How,  When  and  Where— A  64  p«ge 
Illustrated  tMx>k  on  this  vital  subject  sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 
Address,  P.  von  Boeckmann,  R.  S.,  889  Bristol  Bldg..  500 
6th  Art".,   N.    Y. 

EVERYBODY'S  OPINION  IS  that  the  only  perfect  device 
for  the  care  of  trousers  is  the  Practical  'Trousers  Hanger 
and  Press.  We  publish  a  list  of  a  few  of  our  customers 
taken  from  our  sales  lists  in  over  250  towns  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  over  5.000  names  In  the  list 
and  each  man  named  is  using  one  or  more  of  our  Five 
Dollar  sets.  The  list  illustrates  the  oniyersality  of  our 
device.  A  postal  brings  it  with  our  Illustrated  descrip- 
tive book.  Practical  Novelty  Company.  437  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia.      Business  established   1883. 

ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  can  earn  a  good  income  present- 
ing an  offer  that  is  being  well  received  throughout  the 
country.  Write  tlie  Review  of  Reviews  Oo.,  13  Astor 
Place,   New  York. 


architecture:, 
building.  machinery 


BUILDERS:  I  will  make  exact  list  of  all  materials  in 
your  house  for  50  cts.  per  $1,000.  cost  of  house,  may  save 
you  hundreds.  Familiar  with  all  classes  of  construction, 
send  plans.  F.  McLean.  Contractor,  Charlotte,  N.  O., 
Box  No.  6. 

A  FORTUNE  IN  CAST  STONE  made  by  the  Butler 
Casting  Process.  The  latest  and  best.  Buy  the  rights  for 
your  State,  County  or  City.  For  information  address 
W.    P.   Butler,   704  Andrus   Bldg.,   Minneapolis. 

GAS  ENGINE  for  $3.00.  Attach  a  rubber  tube  to  gas 
burner  and  light  the  gas.  Will  run  several  toy  machines  at 
once.  An  air  cooled  motor.  Send  for  circular.  Paradox 
Gas   Engine  Co.,   98  Asylum  St..   Hartford  Conn. 

100  HOUSE  PLANS.  NEW  STYLE.  With  low  cost  for 
erecting  anywhere.  Better  prices  on  all  materials,  espe- 
cially decorative  features  and  conveniences.  Subscription 
25c.      Building  List.   19  Bush,   Springfield,   Ohio. 

PUT  IN  WATER  WORKS  at  your  Country  Home.  A 
Caldwell  Tank  and  Tower  is  the  thing.  Substantial.  E^- 
cient.  Ornamental.  Inexpensive  and  Frost  Proof.  Dozens 
near  you.  "  My  outfit  has  been  in  use  11  years  without 
'  any  expense."— A.  E.  Woodruff,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn.  Write 
\for  Water  Works  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  W.  E. 
Caldwell    Co.,    Station    EE,    Louisville,    Ky. 

I  DESIGN  COLONIAL  HOMES  in  frame,  brick  or  cement. 
Sent  300  plans  all  over  the  world  last  year.  Send  stamps 
for  samples  and  particulars.  Jens  C.  Petersen.  Licensed 
Architect,    Unity    Building,    Traverse    City,    Michigan. 

GOING  TO  BUILD?  Send  stamp  for  particulars  or  50c. 
for  handsome  l)ook  of  California  Bungalows.-  Most  cosy, 
attractive  and  Inexpensive  of  America's  homes.  R.  N.  Lam- 
berth  &  Co..   Dept.    R.   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


TOO  LATC   FOR 
SIFICATION 


REDUCED  RATES  ON  HOUSBHOLD  GOODS  to  and 
from  the  West  In  through  can.  We  have  oor  ovm  ware- 
houses in  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Bekina 
Household  Shipping  Co..  Boom  100-90  Waahingtna  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 


BUY  FROM  THE  MAKER-Wrlte  for  Ballet  *  Davis 
special  offer  to  direct  buyers.  Also  for  complete  bargain 
list,  including  many  leading  makes.  Pianos  aold  everywhere 
on  easy  payments.  Eliminate  selling  expenses.  Write  to- 
day.    Hallet  &  Davis.  150  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORIENTAL  TALES  AND  ARABIAN  NIQHTS.     TIm  oom- 

?lete,  literally  translated  de  luxe  edition  [very  rare], 
'rivately  printed  in  London.  Strictly  limited  to  1.000 
registered  and  numbered  sets.  Containing  all  the  famous 
Laluzc  and  also  all  the  Letchford  full  page  illustrations. 
Most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  buckram  cloth,  paper  titles. 
^It  tops.  Only  0  sets  at  Just  One-Third  the  regular  price. 
Biggest  Book  Bargain  yet  offered.  Write  at  once.  Cata- 
logue of  other  bargains  on  application.  Harcourt  Bindery. 
425   Fifth   Ave..    N.    Y.    aty. 


"  $54  PROFIT  IN  9  DAYS;  "  $30  in  4  days;  $18  in  one 
day.  Sample  case  outfit  free;  postage  2Bc.  Order  to-day  and 
make  money  fast  as  these  and  hundreds  of  our  agents.  Jas. 
H.   Earle  &  Co..   Publishers,   Boston.     Bstabliahed   1868. 


SALESMAN— Wanted,  machinery  salesman;  most  be  able 
to  estimate  and  have  a  good  knowledge  of  mechanics:  state 
age,  salary  and  experience,  otherwise  application  not  con- 
sidered. Address  S.  W.  H..  Post  Office  Box  206.  Madison 
Square,   New  York  City. 
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IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS 


OUR  Catalogue  and  piano  literature — of  great  importance  to  any  buyei — 
mailed  free.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  lirst-class  pianos  in 
the  worlci.  We  have  a  proposition  that  we  know  will  interest  cautious  and 
intelligent  buyers.  May  we  submit  it  to  you?  Where  we  have  no  dealer  we  sell 
direct  from  our  Boston  establishment,  shipping  piano  for  trial  in  your  home. 

Wt  an  amimc  fur  ™»  mnnllili  varmf  nM--i»uila|lr  ,rnl  i  piano  till  mid  f«.    Vout 
IVBRS    &    POND    PIANO    COMPANY,     109   Boylston  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 


.ill  g\rf  your  tired,  i 

y  i^vmt'in  tiian  can  Ije  

Worth  Cushion  Sole  Shoes 

are  perfertly  amootb  Inalde.  preventing  honlepy  wear. 
Ttip  pa<<^»t  Inmle  1a  bIbo  absolutely  WHterproof.  The 
unhealthy  damp  nf  wpt.  snowy  jiavemeatg  cannot  worit 
ihrough  to  1*111  the  feet,  canning  colds  and  Blfkness. 

Try  nn  my  shoea  at  your  dealer's.    If  he  hasn't  them, 
write  for  our  latest  style  tioolilet.  Bii-lnu  his  name. 

Mei'i  H.OO,  S4.i0 1  ».O0.  Wom's  U.OD  i  13.60 


For 

,  Holiday  Gifts , 

NothiiiK  la  so  attractive  a 

i  ed.  pinaud's  i 

Parisian  Perfumes 


Rn.  PlNAUp.lBBl 

"  Mnnile     ElesBDl 
pKris.    Itiaanlnde 


;licacy  of  the  blosBom, 
mosphere  of  the  Tkilet 


2  oi.  bottle.  $4.00 
Larger  botd«KS6.00,S9.00,S12.00,J17.50,(25.00 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

VJuJj.  Bool  «  &Mff  &[i™.  J'^^pJ;^'^;^^^ 

/U^hS^  YcS;BS.  for   the   ASKINS.    W^b  toby 

TaRFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD, 

Dept.  61  Ed.  Pinatid  BuUding,  Ne.w  York 
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vose 

Have  Been  Established 
55  Years 

and  are  receiving  more  favor- 
able comments  to-day  from  an 
artistic  standpoint  than  allother 
makes  combined. 

"We  Challenife 

Comparisons 
By  our  easy  payment  plan 
every  family  inmoderate  circum- 
stances can  own  a  vose  piano. 
We  allow  a  liberal  price  for  old 
instruments  in  exchange,  and 
deliver  the  piano  in  your  house 
free  of  expense.  You  can  deal 
with  us  at  a  distant  point  the 
same  as  in  Boston.  Catalogue, 
books,  etc.,  giving  full  informa- 
tion mailed  free. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

A  160  Boylston  Street,        ^ 

BOSTON,     :     :     MASS. 


:iMm 


....o  tbey  ARE  Une 
vtalerprool  —  aoJI  la  wf 
uij   i-iJi  damp  cJotb  —  Inuadiy  \ 
',    Never  wilt,  fmy  or  crack. 


The  first  Derby  made  In  America  was  a 

C  &  K 

Hats  for  Men 

To  solve  the 
Christmas  ques- 
why  not  a 
KNAPP-FELT 
HATf  A  remit- 
tance to  the  New 
York  office  will 
order 
which  will  be  hon- 
ored by  ^ny  hatter 
anywhere. 


Hats  are   ^4.      Knapp-Felt   De  Luxe. 
the  best  hats  made,  are  f6. 


writing  to  aiMrtlurt 
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BRIGHTON 


FLAT  CLASP 

GARTERS 

ii'  ]lrlghli>n  Flat  Clasp  Garters  once  on,  are  on  to  stay.  Stand, 
sii,  walk,  run,  cross  your  legs— they're  there,  bul  you  never  feel 
tlitm.  They  neither  bind,  chafe  nor  pinch.  They  hold  the  socks 
smuoth,  firm  and  snug. 

The  clasp  is  flat,  cannot  catch  in  the  clothing,  or  tear  the  socks. 
The  well  is  one  piece  of  ?«/-fi//* //■«/(>.  All  the  latest  shades  and  de- 
-.ij;n->.  All  niL-t.U  parta  of  braids,  heavily  nickeled,  cannot  rust.  Get  a 
]>,iii  111  rl.iy  — ;s  '  'Hts  at  your  dealers  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS  -for  Christmas  gifts,  Brighton  Rat  Clasp 
cii^^E'crw/^lU  '^'"'«"  "lay  be  had  in  handsomely  decor 
aUuOEjallUn  ated  boxes,  at  no     ' 
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m  SUCCESS  of  the  SEASON 

A  COLLAR 

That  is  very  popular — now 

It  wear.  well.  »>gt»  well  Bt,  will. 
>nd  doo  not  aKow  tncu  af  ktrd 
wear  u  rudily  »  most  collar*  Jo, 

ToNPofHowN 

BRAND. 
LINEN  COLLARS 

■  r<  m»lc  o(  Ac  b«t  Iriih  linen. 
They  do  nol  iet  siiw  edg, 


-they 


.t  br«k  off 
■t  urinkle—^et  flabby 


A  ZGc.  colltr  >l  2  lor  I  X  In  X  Hint. 

At  dcUi.   wbo  IccT    R'llX    Furrlihllip. 

"H™  W.  B-L1..0  You-  rivlilj 
MORRISON   SHIHT  &  COLLAR  CO. 

I*  FALLS,  H.  V. 


cocoa 


Mocha.  But  gtanled  thai  1; 
ent  is  no  greater  now,  ) 
>nsidcr  the  lessening  in  grocer's  and 
}clor  s  bills.  If  your  dealer  won't 
[pply  you  wrile  us  for  a  trial  can, 
lough  for  20  cups,  and  sent  postpaid 
ipt  of  IOC.      Dept,C. 


L  .HOST  DESIRABLE  GIFT  FOR  A 


A  "Lincoln"  Holiday  Set, 

"Liocolo"  Leather  Garters  and  "Lincoln"  Lisle  Suspenders 

Spedilly  packed  (a  beiutlfully  decorated  Individual  boie*    tl.OO  A  SET 
The  Qarter*  arc  midc  fmm  ibc  Sacn  quiUtir  ol  inmloe  EaiJUli  pliiVtn  (in  Tlibn  ud  Lcfti  I 


Prepaid  an  rwelDt  of  *1.00.    IqiIh  on  leniiic  "Uncola  "  darter*  and  Suipenden 

LOCKHAST-HACBEAN  CO.,  Inc.,  1225  Market  St..  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 

flea»»  million  the  muiitu  0/  Rcuisiui  whin  wiiiLnij  to  a*u«t\Mn 
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FitcKburg- Puritan 
Cloths 

(LONDON   SHRUNK) 

Their  quality  is  unsurpassed;  their  styles  are  exclusive. 

For  this  reason  some  people  have  called  them  "  Imported"  because  the  word 
"  in^rted  "  was  used  to  designate  the  highest  quality.  The  fact  that  "  Fitchburg- 
Puritan"  Cloths' are  made  by  the  American  Woolen  Company  proves  the  fallacy. 

Discriminating  selection  of  your  cloths  should  malce  you  familiar  with  this 
trademark. 


AMERICAN  WOOLEN  COMPANY 

W^M    M.  VrOOD,  President 

BOSTON 


Chippendale  N^p/   Bookcases 


BETTER 
THAN 
THE 


THE  BOOKCASE  FOR  THE  HOME 


CaUlofua  No.  PIZ06.      FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


GPAND  PAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK  . 
CHKAOO  .  . 
BOSTON  .  . 
PniLADELPHIA 


.    .    .  343    Bnadwar 
80-BZ  Wabaib  Avenaa 
.     .   4»  FnDklln  StTMt 
.    .   1017  CbMtnyt  St. 
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To  the  Readers  of 
The  Review  of  Reviews 


In  this  department  in  the  November  issue, 
we  gave  some  warning  to  our  readers  against 
cheap  and  undesirable  articles  that  are  offered 
by  dealers  when  trademarked  brands  are  asked 
for.  We  made  the  assertion  that  these  arti- 
cles, without  name  or  brand,  are  not  found  ex- 
ploited in  the  pages  of  a  good  magazine.  Ad- 
vertising invites  criticism,  and  no  manufac- 
turer would  wish  to  have  the  merits  of  his 
goods  tested  unless  he  knew  their  quality 
would  stand  the  closest  scrutiny. 

We  believe  that  we  advise  you  for  your 
own  interest  when  we  ask  you,  in  purchasing 
articles  from  your  dealer,  to  insist  on  getting 
the  trademarked  brands  which  you  ask  for. 
We  believe  that  every  time  you  allow  a  dealer 
to  put  forward  a  "just  as  good"  (and  oft- 
times  adulterated)  substitute  for  an  advertised 
brand,  you  are  being  cheated.  The  manufac- 
turer of  the  standard  article  is  also  losing  the 
just  and  due  reward  for  maintaining  the  uni- 
formity of  excellence  of  his  article. 

Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  the  argu- 
ments resorted  to  by  dealers  (not  always  dis- 
honest) when  they  attempt  to  prove  that 
widely  advertised  articles  must  be  dearer  be^ 
cause  of  the  advertising.  A  widely  advertised 
and  meritorious  article,  of  course,  naturally 
has  a  larger  sale,  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  dealer,  too,  often  make  a  much  smaller 
profit  on  it  than  on  the  article  which  has  a 
restricted  sale,  due  to  the  lack  of  advertising. 
Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  dealer  should  often 
attempt  to  put  off  on  you  the  "  just  as  good  " 
substitute? 


A  manufacturer  of  a  trademarked  brand 
can  never  for  a  moment  allow  his  product  to 
deteriorate.  His  name  is  his  greatest  asset. 
He  has  spent  from  $io,cxx)  to  $io,cxx),ooo  in 
making  known  the  excellence  of  his  brand. 
He  must  keep  his  goods  up  to  the  same  high 
standard;  in  fact,  the  advertising  of  such  a 
product  implies  a  contract  between  the  maker 
and  the  public  to  deliver  the  same  goods  for 
the  same  money.  It  is  easy  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  it  is  better  for  the  public  to  ask 
for  and  insist  on  getting  the  trademarked 
brand. 

We  believe  that  we  can  speak  with  consid- 
erable enthusiasm  and  assurance  concerning 
the  articles  advertised  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views. Reliable  manufacturers,  knowing  the 
class  of  people  the  Review  of  Reviews 
reaches,  naturally  are  favorably  inclined  to 
our  columns,  while  those  manufacturers  who 
depend  for  their  business  upon  the  substitution 
of  adulterated  "  just  as  good  "  for  the  genu- 
ine, of  course,  fail  to  see  how  they  can  make  a 
profitable  investment  out  of  trying  to  deceive 
the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

A  great  portion  of  the  time  of  the  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
is  taken  up  in  investigating  advertisers  who 
wish  to  use  the  columns  of  this  magazine. 
We  are  careful  to  exclude  all  sorts  of  objec- 
tionable advertising,  whisky,  beer,  medical,  un- 
sound financial  schemes,  etc.,  and  we  believe 
that  our  readers  can  deal  with  the  firms  here 
represented  without  danger  of  being  in  any 
way  mistreated. 

Continued  on  Page  /66. 
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DR.  OTTO  NEITZEL 


Ouf  ■rcaDgemenl  with  dealcn  u  luch  thai  p 
dme  iDiy  be  nude  on  reuouble  lermi  to  i 
leorihecutDn 


Neitzel 


Everett 


r\R.  OTTO  NEITZEL.  hailed  as  the  GKief 
'-^  Justice  of  Music's  Supreme  Court— com- 
poser, virtuoso  and  savant— during  his  tour  in 
the  United  States,  will  use 

^^  Piano. 

Ai  ■  Planlal.  nnWd  wIlK  van  Bulow  Ind  D' Albert  bf  the 
wDrU'igrmtcrltkn.  irrsprMchabIa  in  tKhnio  and  lanpenmantallr 
■  rtiatlc.  Dr.  Naitul,  Ilka  RalKnauar.  GabriWilach .  Burmalatar 
■nd  Dlher  maatara.  haa  found  Ln  tha  EOmrett  tonm  tha  len<' 
aoi>(hl  madlun  for  eipreaahm  of  tha  aoul'a  dcalra.— tha  nndiun 
vhich  (taya  the  handa  of  genlg*  on  tha  halghU. 

EVERETT  TONE  is  tone  that  COMPELS 

This  definite  attribute  upholds  EVerett 
sovereiignty  among  pianos. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH 
COMPANY 

CindButi  Chiug*  NcwVork 


PRICES  AT  FACTORY-BOSTON 

Siric  >--Upnthi     .     .     M5a.go 

So^fr-UpiiiU       -        -  W0.0O 

Svk9-U[iriihi 
Slyb  S-Upcifhl 
Sljrla  7— Upriihl 

Si]Ffe2;-Cnuid 

StT^JI-Cnod 

All  Cub  Inn  1 1, ( 


S75,00 
630.00 
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lE^S 

^SB^^BriijH 

^^^i 

■vjj^'lil 

[m 

Discernment  in 

ihc    matter    of 
beverages  is  a 
recognized    at- 

"Br7 

tribute  of  first- 
class    clubs  — 
and  is  reflected 
in  the  club  pref- 
erence for 

A 

.ite^"''^ 

w 

*                 Satisfying  in  its 

f 

every  use  is  While 

1 

Rock — makes  slill  wines 

effer 

vesccnt;    makes  liquors 

salub 

ious;   makes  soft  drinks 

delicic 

us.     A  table  water  pure, 

smooth  and  palatable. 

Served  and  sold  ever>-where. 

J 

ithly  magazine  has  come  to  be  mOR 
il  enterprise;  it  is  an  educa- 
tiimal  influence.  It  derives  its  main  strength 
from  its  accuracy,  reliability,  honesty,  and  the 
care  used  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  m^ 
terial  for  its  readers.  The  high  class  maga- 
zines of  to-day  are  read  by  a.  well-to-do,  intdlt 
gent  class  of  people  who  carjnot  be  easily  dfr 
ceived.  TTiey  want  their  money's  worthy— 
that  IS,  quality  at  the  right  price.  Since  nia^ 
azine  advertising  has  grown  to  be  such  an  im- 
portant influence  in  modern  business  methodic 
the  publisher  has  assumed  the  responsibiUtf 
of  denying  the  columns  of  his  periodical  tt> 
manufacturers  who  malce  unwarranted,  un- 
reasonable promises  or  claims,  so  that  now  a 
reader  of  a  magazine  like  the  Review  OP 
Reviews  can  deal  with  the  firms  u'ho  are  al- 
lowed to  use  its  pages,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  or  she  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

The  American  Monthly  Reviewof  Re- 
views (the  le.iding  high-class  periodical  of  the 
country)  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  come 
to  the  front  as  the  authentic  monthly  guide, 
recorder  and  interpreter  to  which  its  readers 
look  with  confidence  for  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation. Is  it  not  proper  that  its  paid  col- 
umns should  be  a  reliable  index  to  which  Ae 
readers  may  go  for  information  about  meritori- 
ous articles? 

In  conducting  our  advertising  department, 
we  do  our  best  to  keep  out  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  all  advertising  of  concerns  that  do 
not  deal  honestly  with  their  customers,  or  that 
ofifer  anything  that  our  discriminating  readers 
might  find  offensive.  Though  we  try  to  use 
the  greatest  care,  occasionally  an  advertise- 
ment is  printed  In  the  Review  of  Reviews 
that  should  not  be  admitted.  When  the  mis- 
take is  discovered  the  advertisement  is  promp^ 
ly  cast  nut.  When  we  malce  mistakes  and  the 
reader  has  knowledge  that  an  advertisement  he 
sees  in  this  magazine  makes  untruthful  state- 
ments, or  is  published  by  a  dishonest  concern, 
or  ofifers  goods  of  a  questionable  character,  we 
shall  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  he  or  she  will 
bring  it  to  our  attention. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Company. 
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ONES'?^ 


Good ,  pure  old-lasliioned  sausage  made 
iglit  on  tliis  hrm   from  ii,iiry-fi.-d  l.llk> 
'H  P^'^i  pure  spices  and  salt  only — alj- 
Dlulely  nothing   else.     It's  the  kind    ot    I 
^usage  every  one  wants,  and  but  com-    [ 
aratively  few  have  known  where  to  get 
erelofore.    Where  dealers  cannot  supply 
'II  make  you  this  special  trill  offer ; 
4  roiiBd..  51.00.  Eipnsa  r-id 
UoBcy  Back  It  Yvn  Waul  It 
I  will  «nd  ?oii   up™  rectipl  of  »!.«,  ,  Ih.,  of 

umiV  buk  il  yuu  sre  nol  Hliificd.    Or  utid  lt,r 
lyctrcpliranditilcEliat.    Itullt Iheilory  dI 

aw  ID  car*  Jnnci  Dairy  Firm  Sasuici  u  i 
tr  Hino.  Bacun.  Lard,  «u.,  all  ptepiccil  at 
ONES' DAIRY  FARM,  8oi  All.  Fori  Alklina.' 


Bringing  in  the 
CtiristtttdS 
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E&R. 


Solid  Oak:nu..»i™£i!;r  »l££2i 

Sand  lor  Oar  Btautirul  New  Catatotaa  No.  10 
THK  C.  I.  HiNBSTROH   MFG.  COMPANY.   LITTLE   FALLS.  N.  Y, 


Greatest  Revolver 
Value  lor  the  Money  ^ 


Send  tor  Catalogue.     KABtlNGTON  k  MCIUUKON  AKMS  CO,  238  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass, 


Coal  Bills 

Reduced  25  per  cent 


• 

ator  ■ 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulatoi 

jour  heating  plant,  whether  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air.     It  Is 
lily  applied  and  to  prove  its  worth  we  will  send  jou  one  on  trial. 
Seadfor  our  icei,  it  ii  FREE. 
THB  POWERS  REGLLAYOB  CO,        f^'F.t-?nvKB™."^E'w  YOr2" 


ONDS 

LOFTIS  SYSTEM 


lEAsUUUI'nHnutDlliBlrloisdiiDMWlUi  ■  mull  cub  ontliT.  llliacc 
d  DoiiTEiilsiica.  rna  InHD  B«<uiir,  l^ililIciE)'  or  Dslar. 
OarRlaXBHiOklBlH.  111*11  "lEbbMUUtnl  (in  nnciuoiu^  iDlhsprinrr 
[••«Wll)l.»rtlrHiJ0ii5'">"i»n<ll"'lllt»H"ni™  .I.pro>»L    IC  MlKlwopv 


iwMVirtaiogiimiijodaii.  W>llft.>.ta.WA«&.  »«t.^.'R.^\«\*\\.. ^a«aah,-co_».vv 
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IF  YOU  USE 

ACETYLENE 

Wb  want  to  KBd  jron 

A  SAMPLE  BRAY  BURNER 

The  '"  Beto"  Burner  will  pro- 

I   duce  a   greater   amounl   of    Lighl 

_  than  is  pouible  with    any    other 

"  Burner  ever  made  for  Acetylene. 

One  "  Belo"  Burner  will  furnish 

sufficient  light  to  illuminate  any  rcxtm   in 

an  ordinary  house. 

One  "  Belo"  Burner  will  give  as  much 
light  as  three  ordinary  Burners,  and  con- 
Mimes  hut  one-halt  the  amount  of  gas. 

Write  U£  to-day,  mention  land  of  gener- 
ator used,  enclose  1 0  cents  to  cover  postage 
and  packing,  and  we  will  send  you 
A  SAMPLE  BURNER. 

W.  M.  CHANE  COMPANY 

B  Ho.  40.  ll3t-33  BroadwBj.  Hew  VorK.  N.T. 


Carringtofd^ll 

TKc  Stccl-C\it  M 

1 0>ffee  % 


Ca.n 

Free 


You    C&n     DrinK    This    Coffee 
To   Your   Heart's   Content 

Even  tlioiigh  you  maf  be  blcHsed  wiih  a  constltutli 
lUat  permltHtbB  ime  of  ordinary  uottee.  tblH  iana  naa 
why  you  shoulil  aut  enjoy  BwrlDgtoD  HnM,  which  col, 
blneu  the  good  qualities  of  other  coffee  with  a  purity 
and  wholeHomeDeaa  all  Its  own.  A  coffee  that  la  uai^'  '•- 
day  by  thouHBnilH  who  are  now  liberated  from  the  i 
taRtelexti  cereal  coffee  Bubstltulea. 

BatTiU)rti>n  Hall  1b  Just  pure  coffee  of  high  quality,  p. 

pared  by  our  patenteil  proceBu,    Theeor-"' ' •■ 

roasting,  are  cut  by  InlrBii  of  steel  iiiu,  .mu  uiuionn 
particleB,  and  from  it  Ih  remoTed  the  yellow  tnnnin- 
beariuK  Bkin  alwnyn  herelofore  left  in  ground  coffee, 
lending  to  impair  It  in  Iwth  llBTOr  and  wholesoaeneeB. 

ThU  cuttlnHdoeB  not  disturbthe  little  oil  cellm  as  does 
the  grinding  and  mashlog  of  older  methods,  and  th 
easentliil  oil  (food  product)  does  not  e»a[>or»le.  Then 
-id  of  Barrington  Hall  will  make  16  to  i 


kK 


cupa  It 


e  full  si 


coffee  gniund  in  a  coff  te  mill. 

It  Excels  All  other 
Coffees    in    Flavor 

lUkeepperfectly  untllused.   The  main  thing  about 
igtonHalllB:  itoanlK  uiwdwithou-  *"   ^    '  ' 
who  find  that  ordinary  coffee  InJurBs 
its  small,  evei 
i  cup  nt  coffee  tnw  ■ 
,  medical  authorltis 

coffee  grounu  in  aooffw  raid. 

CAUTION— Hik<i' I  HtrrlniK'n  Hill  1>  tbr  only  (nialiieSKrl- 
CUT  OFF  OR  COPY  THIS  COUPON. 

BAKER  A^'cotTCoffw  Importsrt, 


lurltlng  to  adnrtltm 
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'Make  You  SitStiU 

and 

Listen" 


PERHAPS  no  better  expression  oE  our 
ideas  of  musical  tone  quality  can 
be  given  than  that  of  a  scnllenian  who 
spent  a  long  time  testing  pianos,  and  Unatly 
sunimcd  up  his  investigation  as  follows: 
"1  never  heard  a  piano  that  makes 
me  want  to  sit  still  and  listen  like  the 
A.  B.  CHASE  Piano  does.  There's 
something  about  it—  1  can't  explain 
what  —  that  aeems  to  completely  sat- 

Have  been  so  uniformly  satisfactory  that 
you  never  hear  of  an  A.B.  CHASE  beina 
exchanged  for  nny  other  make. 

People  buy  A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos  be- 
cause ihey  want  them;  keep  them  because 
they  like  them ;  and  like  (hem  because  every 

A.  B.  CHASE  Piano  is  ideal. 

Our  folder  "Sixteen  Years  of  Ster- 
ling Service"  gives  indisputable  prool  of 
their  durahiiity. 

"Inside  Information"  gives  reasons 
whysuch  testimony  may  be  truthEutly  uttered. 

Both  sent  free  lo  any  intending  pur- 
chaser of  a  line  piano. 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  COMPANY 

Dcpi.  E  ■  ■  No[w..lli.  Ohio 


^  "LIKLY 

Is  equipped  both  for  men  and  wxMnen  and  I 
the  lightest  and  strongest  and  the  moat  cois 
plete  and  perfect  Wardrobe  Trunk  ever  mans 
factured.  Every"LlKLY"  trunk,  bagandcaf 
is  designed  for  a        ^,^^x.      apeciflc  porpos 

ROCHESTER-}" 


Ortflnary  nmecm  Matmm 

WRIGHT'S 

Health 
Underwear 

Fleece  Dobs  Not  Mat, 


Tba  sptlna  prtDBliile  Id  IIic  loaiHS**ca  Ot 
WrlKhi  ■  llulth  UniWrwvr  owlMs  It  kwp 

TiiMMecaeDfCDmfonmndHwIUiabKiria 

time  aJlowliu  Ib«  tkln  U  bmtiic  UII7  Hid 
nmuiaiLy.      »'^^5,jn^>;l|ihr*^  JllralUi 
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IPERIAL 

TnaRugs 
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IThe  Rockf  ord 
Watch  Test 

EVERY   Rocfeford   Wat 
lesttd  to  run  without  a  hair  J 
■  spring.    Because  that  proi 
feet  parts  accurately  put  ti  „ 
_      And  when  a  watch  that  has  passedfl 
■  this  Rockford  Test  is  properly  '■,   " 
■  justed."  it  will  remain  an  accnr 

The  proper  purpose  of  "adjustinR"  i 

■  that  cauEe  inaccuracies  — such  as  tL 
I  constaatly  changing  position  and  the  e: 
flpBnsioQ  and  cnnlractioa  caused  by  heati 
I  and  cold.    But  quite  improperly  the  t-'- 
spring  and  "balan__ 
(where  the  adjusting  ia  1 
I    done)   are   (requi     " 
-  'led  upon  tr 


COAL  IS  GOLD 


It's  like  finding  money  the  way  thi 
Asll  Siller  saves  coal.  Tumine  ihecrank 
for  a  minulo  sifts  the  day's  ashes.  No  dust. 
nor  dirtj  eitsy  to  operate;  a  child  can  do  It, 
and  no  maid  objects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or  iron 
barrel:  saves  many  titnes  its  cost  in  a  year,  and 
the  cinders  are  eiceilent  forbankingGre  at  night. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will. 
U-RITE  FOR  CA  TALOG  A 

HILL    DRYER  CO. 

SSI  PARK  AVENUE  WORCESTEIt.  MASS. 


FOR  YOUR  BOY 


T^  GAS  CANNON 

••  lh<  acme  bI  Cbrialmai  dcUihl 

A  m.irveloua  toy,  absolulely  practical  and 
lasting,  poiiliTtty  frii  from  daitgrr.  Realistic 
in  every  respect,  but 

!d)  omu°«Jt  'l*"^^'  (Or  WW  ■hAtm. 

citffk  VHdflOlle , 


^$3.56 


hcK  rpnarlub 
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The  Gift  That 


Suits  All  Hands 

Not  oalj  Id  the  glad  hours  of  the  holiday  leasoii,  but  on  every  one  of  the  365  days 
of  the  year,   a  gift  that  carriea  satisfaction  through  the  Yuletide  loto  the  days  ^ 
cither  of  baaineaa  or  study. 

The  JOHN  HOLLAND 

Self  -  Inking^  Fountain  Pen 


AQ  lundB  Bod  It  to  be  (he  pen  wl: 
merit     It  la  the  mflsler-ploce  of  e 
JobD  BoIIkDil  (lold  Pen  sod  PaUs. 
"mpullUichuUim.    IfUflllitUl/. 
le  mbber  rewn-olr  latU  In 


:'LK 


abiding 
.  .    ilUi  tha 
:  Fiwored  Feed  It  ia  ea^y  operated. 


Kao.  1 


Id  with  k 


'o-yeer  guarantee. 


o.  2,  ent;  So.  t.  M.OO.  and  N 

aitnil  direct  tn  son.    All  kinds 

—  r — >^  peopiH  aKin-Jc«A  tonultA"  ---»■-■■  * 

niastratcd  OtUlog  Q-OTer  100  atilea-FREE. 

THE  JOHN  BOUANO  GOLD  PEN  CO.  (Eitlb.  IS4I)  UNdNNATL  0. ' 


METEOR 

Circulating 

,  Coffee  Percolator 
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^l^thout  Crashing 

To  avoid 
'     buying  a   meat 
grtndir  that  cru^^hi 
instead    of    cuttiiiK, 
areful  to  get  the  Enlerpiiie 
Meat  Chopper. 
The  only  real  meat  chopper 
with  B  foui-bladed  sieel  knife  and 
perforated  steel  plate  that  really  ctils 
.  /    — tbst  makes  touRh  meat  tender — iliat 
^^/    cuts  the  lenderest  meat  withoutcrushing. 
\    These  parts  ate  only  found  in  the. 

ENTERPRISE 

MEAT  CHOPPER 

For  the  lack  of  these  paits,  other  so-called 
choppetB  can  only  bruise  and  crush  the  meat, 
leaving  it  tough  and  stringy. 

The  knife  and  plaleare  piaclically  the  oiilv 
tearing  parts  of  the  ENTERPRISE,  and 
iny  be  sharpened  or  replaced  at  email  co^t 


An  Ideal  Gift  For 

CHRISTMAS 


The  Marion  Harland 

GOFFE.E;_^POT 

SILTEK  «  CO..  300  Hewai  St..  Breaklya.  K.  T. 


Why  Nonvall  VacuumValves 
on  Your  Steam  Radiators 

Mean  More  Heat  ^^— 
From  Less  Fuel 


tb*  hsu  oafcd&a  mtft  br  ucHdb  ■mlkwpi  It 
tHilUna  nnd  llTliiv  off  bail  loial  tSifr  U  IvouJd 
■topboLUDcnaoer  orduuty  omdufDDi. 

iiB«  "OEinti]p."BatftB vT«Dt«mp«iitBr» 
tw  wwrm  rooBU  to  dna  lb  morniDCK. 
3li  TnrDQU  prLndpla  bt  oDDsaltlnff  oni 
DB  ■'™Ple  [jhidoi,  (V,  It  lou  '111  wriii 


Id  (trrhllli,  «ildvj^cuIutiBa  ■u)  ill   klndind  111.. 


rQ  pftLuied  them. 


in  uniting  to  wtwirUnTi 
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;bdstmas  0ift  j 

ombination  Bench , 
md  Tool  Cabinet 

olid  oak,  brasa-lrimmed,  highly  finishei 
inet.withwork-benchandvUe,ani195  of  ] 
finest  quality  standard  carpenters'  loulf 

CmbvI«I«,  m  tllaitr«l«4,  $S5.00 


IHACHER.  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE.  TOOLS.  SUPPLIES 

AKO   PIANO  MAIERIALS  ,^. 

4th  AVENUE  AND  13th  ST.  ^ 

NEW  YORK,  SINCE  1848.  ^S 

MMi3^AH^MtJ^^KMM^tfM^ri  Xa* 


Brighten  Up 


Get  ■  little  extra  cheer  into  the  house 

before  the  Holidays, 

Lindsay  Lights 

Burn  little  gas— but  distribute  a  great, 
BOft,  penetrating  light. 

They  cannot  burn  more  lh»n  the  neees- 
SBryamountofgas,  The  patented  Lindiay 
needle  point  adjuatment  takes  c  ate  of  that 
automatically.  There  is  no  waste.  That 
is  why  Linduy  Lighti  save  money  and 
reduce  gas  bills.  All  first-claas  dealers 
carry  Lindsay  Lights  and  Lindsay  Gas 
Mantles.  Insist  on  getting  the  genuine. 
Every  Lindsay  Mantle.  Burner  and  Globe 
bears  the  tiade-mark  "LINDSAY." 


Lindsay  Light  Company 

Chietta    NcwYork    KiiuuCitr    SanFcuiciK 

■We  will  mBil  you  FREE  a  LlNDOiv  moi 
SOU  VENIR  POST  CARD,  it  you  will 


i^ 


lot  RcTMV  (n  Rt> vkwB ,  Aowtnuto^  SccHoii 


They  are  not  only  Ibe  most  econom- 
ical and  efficient' dislribulers  of  heal 
known,  but  ttiej'  possess  other  advan- 
tages which  easily.give  Ihem  firat  place 
among  heating  devices, 

KINNEAR  PRESSED  RADIATORS  occupy 
but  one-half  the  sport  required  by  cast 
iron  radiators. 

Think  what  this  means  in  the  home, 
where  the  saving  of  space  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance. 

KINNEAR  PRESSED  RADIATORS,  too,  are 
so  light  and  easily  handled  thai  chey  may 
readily  be  removed  for  the  summer 
months,  after  the  need  of  artificial  heat 
has  passed. 

Yet  with  all  Iheir  numerous  good  fea- 
tures, KINNEAK  RADIATORS  cost  no  more 
than  the  bulky  cast  iron  ailalis. 

Don't  fail  to  investigate.  Call  and  see 
them  at  one  of  our  branches  if  conveni- 
ent. Write  now  forournewCatalog"//." 

The  Pressed  Radiator  Co. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.,  UJ.A. 


Indlumolll.  SUIT  LiFc  Bldl- 


What  is  the  ^  I 
American     • 
Standard  Bible 

A  better,  plainer,  clearer 
translation  of  iheScriplurra 
than  il  was  ever  before  pos- 
sible to  make.  The  Aineri' 
can  Committee,  a  company 
of  devout  scholars,  worked 
30  vears  on  the  great  task, 
acceplins  no  pay,  thai  tb« 
world  miRht  have  the  Per- 
fect Bible— the  Bible  everr- 
iderstand. 
a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  needed  f 

Because  many  parts  Of  the 
Dider  translations,  made 
mndreds  of  years  ago.  con. 

Why  is  the  American 
Standard  Bible  the  best  /• 


Why  I 


i  it  « 


made  3< 


.     than  any  other 

on,  and   therefore,  the 
mulaled  knowledge  and 

iveries  of  three  centur- 
ies were  uiiliied  In  the  work 

ofrettaiislalion.  The  most  valunbleofal!  Biblical 
manuscripis  were  discovered  within  this  100 years, 
and  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  American 
Standard  Bible,  throwing  a  flood  of  new  light  upon 


American 
Standard  Bible 

(Edlltd  bi  tht  AncriUB  RtvWn  CsBBlttM) 


is  used  by  Ihe  leading 
tions;  it  is  the  text  hoc 
Theological  Seminar! 
Schools,    It  Is  used  in 


I  all  prominent  Colleeea, 
and  Bible  TralniDg 
honie,  because  the  true 


_ininfi  ofevetj _. 

en  n  child  may  read  with  perfect  understanding. 
The  Bible  is  the  IDEAL  CKRISTMAS  OlFf. 
il  Standard  Bible  is  the  Ideal  Bible. 


niQHAS  MELSON  I  IONS,  3TK  Eut  IMi  ».,  NnYert 

Also  Publlahvrs  of  Nelson's  Enorcloptsi 


pitatt  mntlta  »•  Mttltm  of  »n' 
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When  you  build,  get  the  right  roof: 

Genuine   Bangor   Slate   Roofs 

outlive  the  building  without  paint  or  repairs* 

Can  you  ask  more  of  a  roof? 
Better  write  for  our  free  .Book  of  Facts.  It  will  help  you  do  year  own 
thinking  on  this  question.    It's  a  book  (or  the  man  who  pays  the  bills. 


It 

tells 
what 


Ibe  Hi  people  my  about  Ua  Roofa 


"  patent  " 


If.  A^iuif  ■  ir"*U  ct 


It  is  a  concise  but  complete  handbook  on  the  RcxA  Problem— on  which 
the  life  (^  your  building  depends*  It  tells  all  the  facts  about  all  the  roofs. 

It's  yours  for  a  postal— •write  for  it  NOW  I 

Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Company^  ^ 

Gate  Building  Easton,  Penna. 
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What's  the  USE  of 
a  Hot-Au-  Pump? 


In  ■  Country  Rasldvno*,  its  use  meuns 
■11  Ihe  advantages  of  water  supply,  which 
are  such  an  agreeable  accompaniment  o(  city 

daily  baih,  the  resulting  health  and  cleanli' 
ness,  which  always  follow  the  free  use  oE  pure 
water —  and  water  is  only  freely  used  when 
easily  and  cheaply  brought  to  hand. 

In  ■  City  R**ltf«nca,  many  dwellers  upon 
high  ground,  as  well  as  those  occupying  the 
upper  floors  of  apartment  houses,  suffer  fre- 
quently (especially  in  dry  seasons)  from  an 
inadequate  flow  ol  city  water.  This  comes 
from  lack  of  pressure  in  the  city  mains,  and 
i»  entirely  remedied  by  Ihe  use  of  a  Hot-Air 
Pump,  wliich  supplies  the  force  temporarily 
or  permanently  lacking. 

In  Ca*«  ol  Flra,  its  abundant  water  sup- 
ply become*  at  once  Invaluable;  especially  ia 
this  true  ol  couolty  or  suburban  residences, 
which  are  in  moat  cases  isolated  or  entirely 
without  the  protection  of  an  organized  Are 
department.  In  auch  instances  the  poases- 
•ion  ol  a  Hot-Alr  Pump  gives  to  the  owner  a 
constant  assurance  ol  security  from  Are. 

In  th*  Stabla,  an  abundance  of  water 
meana  healthy  animals.  Every  watchful  firm 
er  or  auprrintendrnl  knows  that,  when 
water  must  he  carried  !□■  horse  or  cow  by  hand, 
the  teiideiuy  always   is  to  scant  the  supply. 


In  the  matter  of  watering  stock  alone,  th 
lime  ol  one  man  in  carrying  water  about  th 
barn  or  stable  soon  pays  the  entire  cost  of  i 
Hot-Alrl'ump.  and  this  pump  will  put  run 
ning  water  in  any  volume,  in  front  of  evet^ 
animal  in  your  stable  every  day  in  the  year 


Irrlgatlsn,  the  same  pump  which 
aiippllra  water  lor  your  house  and  stable  will 
alaci  furnish  it  in  any  quantity  desired  for 
your  lawn  apd  garden,  and  no  argument  is 
requited  to  show  what  an  adequate  water 
aupply  means  In  the  way  of  early  vegetables 
r  attractive  flower  beds. 


,nEXroLEHYEll, 

neSkdihdtSteets 


[.Safest, 


The  Swiftest, 

Strongest  Sled  Ever  Invented.;] 

SWIFTEST— Thaisuitathe  boys.  Thefeeta*** 
not  dragged  in  steering.  It  does  not  ■'plow'* 
in  turning.   Draws  easiest  when  not  coastingi 

SAFEST— It  steers  like  a  bicycle.  Ibe  steeiiitK 
bar  curving  the  apring-sleel  runners.  Tba 
only  sled  a  girl  can  properly  control. 

STRONGEST— Made  of  second-growth  whit« 
asti  and  steel.  Practically  indeatnictibla. 
Prevents  wel  feel  and  doctor's  bills. 

8500  Prlzs  Contest  lor  Boys  and  Qlrlt  Now 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  ITOIR,  PUUddpUa,  Pi. 


MENNEN'SI 

BOR.ATED      talcum! 

toileipowderI 


n 
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Williams  ^V""^ 


having. can  easily  become  a  pleasant  feature 
f  the  morning  toilet.  It  largely  depends 
pon  the  soap.  An  impure,  imperfectly 
lade,  raw,  alkaline  soap  will  soon  render 
ny  face  so  sore  that  shaving  becomes  a 
arture.  Williams'  Shaving  Soap,  used 
egularly,  will  make  the  face  well,  keep  it 
i'ell  and  render 
having  a  pleasure, 
ts  thick,  creamlike, 
moUient  lather  is 
guarantee  of  a 
lealthful  face. 


'Tt|p  .gply  kir\d  that  won't  smart  or  dry  on.  the. face/ 
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^. 


^ 


First  choice  of  the  man 
who  knows.     Their  originality 
introduces  them ;  their  unequaled  qualitj 
makes  them  an  unhesitating  choice. 

MURAD 

CIGARE,TTE.S 

have  demonstrated  that  a  Turkish  Ggaiette  may  be  both 
mild  and  nch,  perfect  in  each  point  of  quality,  incomparable 
in  their  harmonious  combinabon. 

"THE  METROPOLITAN  STANDARD'  ' 

10  for  15  cents 

S.  ANARGYROS,  Manufacturer.  Ill   Fifth  Avenue,  NewYoilt 


':-4 
1 
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Rub  Out  To-ni^ht 
the  Wrinkles 
of  To-day 

Each  day's  cares  and  anxieties  leave 
their  lines  on  ■  the  face.  Like  lines  on  a 
slate,  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
permanent  record,  or  they  can  be  re- 
moved at  once.  Social,  household  or 
family  duties  can  leave  no  telltale  record 
upon  the  face  of  the  woman  who  uses 
■  Pompeian  Massage  Cream.  A  feiv  min- 
utes each  night  massaging  the  face  and 
neck  with  Pompeian  Cream  will  prevent 
wrinkles  and  "crow's-feet"  from  getting  a 
foothold,  or  remove  them  if  already  there. 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

substitutes  curves  for  angles,  firm  flesh  for  flabbiness  and  double  chins, 
and  fullness  for  hollows.  By  keeping  the  skin  in  perfect  health,  it  makes 
a  natural,  clear  complexion,  fine-grained,  rosy-tinted  and  smooth  as  satin. 
It  is  a  cleanser — not  a  cosmetic  It  opens  the  pores  of  the 
skin — does  not  clog  them.  It  even  makes  the  use  of  iace 
powders  unnecessary,  as  it  removes  all  shine. 

Book  and  Free  Sample  to  Test 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  large  sample,  together  with  our  illustrated  book  on  Facial 
Mass^e,  an  invaluable  guide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  skin. 

SuggfSt  te  year  brother  or  huthand  thai  ht  try  Pffrnpeian  Manage  Cream  after  shaving;  by 
tteaniittg  the  pores  of  soap  it  aiiayt  irri/atiett  and<ieei  aiiiay  viUh  tffrerusi.     All  leadiitg  iarieri 
' "  manage  wilh  Pompeian  Manage  Cream—accept  no  tubititutes. 
We  prefer  you  to  buy  of  your  dealer  whenever  possible,  tut 
do  not  accept  a  subslilute  for  Pompeian  under  any  circum-       ^ 
stances.    If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  we  will  send       ^ 
^         a  soc.  or  (i.oo  jar  of  ihe  cream,  postpaid,  on        ^ 
receipt  of  price.  ^^ 

POHPEIAN  MFO.  COMPANY       ^    oJJ^ 

Cl>v>l.»d.  OhlD  A°       njniaTl 
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Beforehand] 

*"^^^^    Thais  when  you  want  to  know  what  you  are  paying  for.    ^ 
'        And  that's  where  most  shoes  are  different  from  any  other  article  of  wear- 
ing apparel.     You  can  be  pretty  sure  of  the  fabric  of  a  troa/,  the  quality  of  the 

lining  and  the  workmanship  of  the   make-up;  for  there's  little  that  can  be 

hiddi^n — you  can  pull  the  sleeve  inside  out  and  examine  it;  you  can  see,  get 

at,  and  feel  it,  and  judge  it  with  your  eyes  open. 
You  have  to  buy  most  shoes  in  the  dark. 
Bui  yon  buy  your  Rcgals  in  ihe  daylight.     We  tell  you  how  ^(^ar  pair  is 

made  and /r«^(7  it.     The   Regal  sellintr  system  now  includes  a  factory  Speci- 

6cations    tag    sent    out   with 

every   pair,  which  does  for 

the  rest  of  the  shoe  what      / 

the  "Window  of  the      / 

Sole"   does    for    the 

sole.       It    guaranttres 
I  the  quality  of  every 

vital  part. 

It's  an  extremely 

important  thing  right 

now,  too,  since  shoe 

materials    have    ad- 
vanced 52  per  cent. 

Tell  your  shoe    man 

you'll    have    to    be 

shown  ! 

1 


For  Man  voA  Wom«i 


Mi  mrltlBf  (i  atctrtlttrt 
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For  His  Christmas  Stocking 

A  U'tlle  of  "  LonrJonrlprry "  —  your  best  wishes  for  heaUh  and  harpiiess  and  a 
reference  to  the  case  wbich  it  represents.  "  Londonderry "  will  give  keener  enjoy- 
mi-nt  to   the   Christmas   dinner,   as  well   as   many  more   to  "follow. 

His  favorite   wine  or  Wquor,  when    diluted    with    this    purest    and  most   absorb- 
ent of   waters   will  be  made    more  delicious  and   rendered  leas  harmful. 
Then   here's  to  health  and  happiness  in  sparkling    "Londonderry." 
Lnndnndnrrr  Llthlii  WaWr  ta  n^rtA  tt  alt  Anl-clui  h"lP1»  mnd  clnhl,  snclli  inldbT  dmjilHi'.BrooBri 
ud  nlag  nuehuiti.    Tli«  .'ipKrkllng  comeg  In  gnuu,  pLrli  nod  spKli;  Ih*  Still  Is  h*lf-iiiillDD  bultlei. 
A    pad   of    " LandDnderrv "    brldv*    whlal     Rcon 
■hwts  will  be  milled  free  lo  any  widreu  on  rcqucal 

LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO..  40  Elm  Street,  Nashua.  N.  H. 
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Of  all  her  gifts 
most  welcome 


CUT  GLASS 


Should  the  gift  be  cut  glass  her  first  thought  will  be  "Is  it  Libbey's?" 
If  it  isn't — disappointment.     If  it  is — unrestrained  delight. 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
The  Gentle   Art  of  Giving. 

.THE  LIBBEY  GLASS  CO.,      -       Toledo 


n«a«  mttlen  t*i  Htaltm  rf  Ktnltnt  uln*  mrltlag  to  BrfMittM 
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Thelbuths  Companion 

The  Best  Christmas  Present  for*  1.75 


--«<,»  ^  1:.', 


lintertrfHRSfSWt         and    ,    InfS _,,Ti_- 

■for     Every    Member     of    tKe     raitiiiy 
Every       Weenie 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  OFFER. 


rinn)   Witt,  St. 75  ftir  Ttit    y.uth'i  Campa 

GIFT  1.  f.;,;;*,;™.' 

GIFT   2.    '^'cZ'J, 


of  1907  will 


•iF\n    FOR    Si^PIF 


AND  ILLVSTRATr.D  AS'NOU^fCrMFyr  FOR  fO?    FREE 


IE    YOUTH'S     COMPANION,    BOSTON,  MAi 
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Skin  Built  Personality 


"W.^ 


''HAT  de- 
'  cidedyouto 
^  engage  Mr, 
Brown  ?  " 
asked  the 
President. 
"Because 
he  looked 
clean,"  re- 
turned the 
,•  Manager. 
^■'  '  I  believe  a 
■*  clean  looking 
man  '  continued 
he —  IS  a  healthy 
man  fihysica//v  iLnd  vtar- 
alh  "  1  believe  he  can  do 
mo/e  and  better  work,  and  can  represent  our 
house  more  fittingly  than  a  man  who  washes 
only  once  a  day  and  wears  dark  edged  linen." 
Most  people  do  not  fully  appreciate  that 
their  skin  builds  personality — that  it  is 
worth  while  considering. 

They're  so  familiar  with  tbeirskin  that  they 
simply  regard  it  as  an  envelope  for  the  body, 
while,  in  reality,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  body. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  skin  is  and  what 
it  does. 

There  are  28  miles  of  glands  in  the  skin 
for  carrying  oS  waste  matter. 

If  those  glands  are  left  clean  they  will  dis- 
charge two  pounds  of  moisture  and  waste  mat- 
ter every  day  of  your  life,  and  you'll  feel  fine. 
If  they're  not  kept  clean,  a  whole  lot  of 
waste  material  will  be  kept  in  the  body,  to 
cause  lots  of  trouble. 

And  the  man  whose  body  isn't  cleaned 
regularly  will  bedepressed,  and  handicapped. 
He  will  lack  that  greatest  of  modern  require- 
ments— Personality. 

"Have  You  a  Little  Fairy  in  Your  Home?'* 


Now,  what's  the  best  way 
to  obtain  Personality? 
Well,  the  best  way  is 
simply  by  the  use  of  soap 

and  water,  only — 

You  must  be  eslra  careful  about 
the  soap — or  jou'll   be   worse  oS 

For  Uiere's  lots  of  stuff  put  to- 
gellier  and  labelled  "soap"  that 
should  more  properly  be  called 
"refuse  fat." 

And  there's  lots  of  other  stufl 
such  as  harsh  biting  and  shriveling 
alkalis, —poisonous  coloring  matters 
aii'l  skin  injuring  perfumes,  that 
never  ought  to  touch  the  skin  at 
all — they're  so  injurioua. 

What  yon  really  need  is  a  perfect- 
ly pure  soap — and  more^ — 

You  wrant  a  pure  soap  made  of  the 
highest  f^rade  and  most  expensive 
materials — that  is  the  only  kind  of 
soQp  that  will  not  injure  the  skin  in 
the  least— and  which  will  clear  it 
thoroughly  ofalldirtandimpurities. 

There  are  several  such  soaps, 
containing  expensive  perfumes, 
which  coat  from    25  to   50  cents 

There  is  only  one  such  soap  that 
retails  for  5  cents  per  cake,  and  that 
is  IJairy  Soap. 

That's  the  kind  of  soap  that 
builds  Personality. 

For  it  is  made  of  the  purest  and 
-----  beef 


w*m  mtM»t  1>  atnrtluri 
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Berkcy  &  Gay  Furniture  Co» 

GRAND         RAPIDS        MICHIGAN 

"  Furniture  of  Character  " 


IN  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  beauty,  dignity,  substantiality  and  worth  of  our 
furniture  we  now  have  ready  for  distribution  what  we  consider  the  most  exquisite 
furniture  booklet  ever  issued,  produced  at  large  expense  for  limited  edition.     Its 
daintiness,  handsome  illustrations,  and  artistic  treatment  are  in  accord  with  its  title, 
"Furniture  of  Character,"  which  it  most  charmingly  describes. 

It  tells  about  bur  reproductions  of  furniture  of  our  Forefathers,  and  Period  Ftimiture 
of  the  time  of  the  Early  Gothic;  through  the  English  and  French  epochs,  to  American 
Colonial.  Send  for  Our  New  Edition  de  Luxe  Booklet 

This  booklet  was  not  designed  to  be  sold  nor  aimlessly  circulated, 

but  intended  for  persons  interested  in  substantial  artistic  furniture, 

to  whom    it    will  prove  a  delight.     All  such  sending  15  cents  in 

stamps  or  coin  to  Dept.  D  for  mailing  will  receive  a  copy.     Should 

it  not  please,  we  will  return  remittance. 

Our  shopmark  inlaid  in  the  wood  in  every  piece  enables  you  to 

distinguish  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture. 

Leading  furniture  dealers  carry  it  on  their  floors. 


flHM  BWitfanlbi  Rtg 
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A  Snowy  (StOt^uQVd  Lavatory 
of  Porcelain  Enamel  completes  the  comfort  of  your 
bedroom,  and  by  eliminating  the  unsightly  washstand 
adds  a  finished  note  of  charm  to  its  intimate  beauty.  It  | 
is  pure  white  and  sanitary  —  an  aid  to  cleanliness  — 
preserver  of  health,  and  a  source  of  unlimited  satisfaction 
to  the  possessor. 


■  MODERN  BATHROOMS." 


CAUTION:  EtcrvpttaB/  "Prnti^   IVa-^  ttan  «,r  ffalmf  ' '  Gmn  on  J  Go/J  " 

hL°J'-m'a°k  arc  l.°"fct  J^/u™ u'(.  n^'^lnlmr  Woit'^'flc/uK  °Xlliai,i  -"ih^'u  art  JtllMor 
anJ  will  anijioa  moti  In  Iht  tnd.  Tlit  void  "Miatmf  li  jlammd  on  all  ear  nitlftlti  hiaa 
Hlllmi  :  iprafil  Ihirn  uii/  jec  llial  mw  gel  f Ac  aenainc  Irlmminfi  lellh  uour  talh  anJ  ImKilani.  cic 

Address   StotnIoKl5«i)naTs1I)b.Cft.    Dept.  D,  Pittsburgh,  U,  S.  A. 
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The  Real 
Goodness  of 
V\CIN2  Mince  Meat 


Doesn't  it  make  your  mouth  mter  to  lUnk 
of  the  exquisite  flavor  of  luscious  mince  pi*7 

Well,  that's  the  kind  of  pie  Heinz  Mine* 
Meat  makes,  only  there's  more  than  mem 
flavor  to  the  Heinz  story. 

Prepared  in  model  kitchens  byneat  onU 
formed  vorkers,  Heinz  Mince  Meat  is  the 
exemplification  of  purity,  the  standard  for  all 
that  is  good.  It  19  composed  of  the  choicest 
meat;  the  richest  white  suet;  large  juicy, 
flsvless  apples;  Four  Crown  Valencia  con- 
fection raisins,  carefully  seeded;  plump 
Grecian  currants,  each  one  thoroughly 
cleansed;  Leghorn  candied  citron,  orange 
and  lemon  peel  and  the  purest  spices. 

Imagine  all  these,  prepared  with  the  most 
exacting  care,  blended  so  skillfully  that  the 
flavor  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  you 
have  an  excellent  idea  of 

HEINZ 

Mince  Meat 

Can  any  thoughtful  housewife  give  a  good 
reason  for  making  her  own  mince  meat  when 
such  an  economical  luxury  as  Heinz  Mince 
Meat  is  at  hand  7 

S«lJniijnkut  la  tf«Mlir«.a>»c<WClW.W<  aw 


\|UWT<S 


kl  B  Ks4  TN  ■  CKVJ  M    "Ike  SfM  rt  lac" 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 

Hew  Yoifc       FltlslniT||h 
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